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SATURDAY, JANUARY 2, 1886. 

No. 713, Now Soriot. 

Tax Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to eorreepond with the writer* of, rejected 
manuscript. 

R is particularly requested that ail business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Ifo., may be addressed to the Publishkb, and 
not to the Editor. 

LITERATURE. 

John Runyan: his Life, Times, and Work. 
By John Brown, Minister of the Church 
at Banyan Meeting, Bedford. (Isbister.) 
As we have not read all, or indeed one-half, 
of the lives which have been published of 
John Banyan, it may seem rash to state that 
the volume before us is the best biography 
of the inspired tinker of Elstow which has 
yet appealed. The assertion is justified by 
one fact alone. Mr. Brown has undertaken 
the task which no one has before grappled 
with—of finding out what the national records 
have to tell us of Banyan and his kinsfolk. 
All sorts of foolish surmises have been received 
as truth. Great numbers of persons here and 
in America believe that Banyan was in origin 
one of the lowest of the people; and there 
have been, and we understand yet are, a few 
who ding to the absurd notion that because 
he was a tinker, and gipsies were often 
tinkers, that therefore the author of the 
Pilgrim's Progress was a gipsy. That Banyan 
was a peasant is certain; but it shows an 
absolute misunderstanding of the conditions 
of life in the seventeenth century to sup¬ 
pose that on that account he and his con¬ 
nexions were “low” in the sense that we 
should be justified in using the term of 
the homeless wanderers who were wont to 
mend our grandmothers’ kettles and sauce¬ 
pans. The race of which John Banyan was 
the most illustrious member had, it is almost 
certain, been settled in Bedfordshire at least 
four hundred years before the dreamer was 
bom. The Bunyans seem to have been 
tenants of Nigel d’Albini, the ancestor of the 
Earls of Arundel and of other families note¬ 
worthy in peace and war. Mr. Brown thinks 
that it is not improbable that they were of 
French extraction. They were a prolific 
stock, and were scattered widely over Bed¬ 
fordshire and the adjoining counties. The 
Banyans of Elstow, who were certainly John’s 
ancestors, though the exact line of pedigree 
has not as yet been satisfactorily made out, 
were small freeholders. The court-rolls of 
the manor prove that William Bonyon, who 
died in 1542, was possessed of a “messuage 
and a pightell,” as well as nine acres of land 
in the field. In the sixteen courts of the 
manor of Elstow the records of which have 
been preserved—all held during the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI.—Thomas Bon¬ 
yon appears almost always either as a juryman 
or as doing homage. Had the later rolls come 
down to us, or, if in existence, been accessible 
to Mr. Brown, he might have been able to give 
ns a detailed pedigree of this peasant race which 
would have been interesting for many reasons. 
Ho has done much, however, by proving that 
the greatest English soul that ever devoted 
itself to theology was not the child of out¬ 


casts, but sprung from forefathers of very 
humble rank, it is true, but still having a 
recognised place in the social fabric. 

Tbe phrase “ village community ” has been 
so much misued by mere talkers of late that 
we shrink from employing it when wanted. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that there 
was in many ways a real village community 
life going on when John Bunyan was bom. 
The manor courts were then not only in 
existence, but in full working order. It was 
not till the middle of the seventeenth century 
that like the dreamer’s giant Pope, they 
grew crazy and stiff in their joints. We 
owe it to the great enclosures of the last 
and the present centuries that they have 
become the mere shadows that they are at 
present. Under the old system it is almost 
certain that in manors such as Elstow every 
head of a household would be a landowner, 
either by freehold or copyhold tenure. The 
miller, the baker, the smith, and the tailor 
would be as certain to have his little estate 
as the vicar or the squire. We do not suppose 
there was a tinker in every village; but where 
there was one, he would be sure to be an 
“ estated ” man. These Bunyans seem to have 
followed that business as well as farming their 
few acres for several generations. Elstow is 
very near to Bedford; and it is not unlikely that 
much of their business would be transacted 
in that town. 

Apart from the deep interest which all 
intelligent persons take in Bunyan himself, 
we owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Brown for 
making the rural life of the past clearer to 
us than before; for, when we have put on one 
side all the orude speculations with which poli¬ 
ticians trouble us, everything that helps, how¬ 
ever slightly, to give colour to the dim out¬ 
lines of the lives of those peasant ancestors 
of ours, to whom we owe so much of such 
goodness as we possess, is a gift for which we 
ought to be thankful. Bunyan was a plain 
man living among plain men. He did not 
often come in contact, till near the close of 
his life, with persons of rank or high social 
position; and when he did so the impression 
they made cannot have been favourable. 
His tastes were formed among a class 
which it has been the custom to depict 
as loutish and ignoble; but mystic as he was, 
in the highest and noblest sense of a word 
beyond most others capable of misuse, he 
cannot have drawn his pictures of men and 
women without having received suggestions 
from without. In what Bedfordshire church¬ 
yard Christian, Faithful, and Greatheart sleep 
no parish register will ever tell us; Mr. 
Brown’s tireless industry will never enable 
him to point to the grass-grown hillocks whioh 
cover their forgotten dust; but it is as certain 
that they lived and died, loved and suffered, 
as that Mr. Talkative might be met with in 
the flesh by anyone who cared for an inter¬ 
view with him every market day in the streets 
of Bedford. Banyan’s great books of dreams 
—for the Holy War must never be forgotten 
when we endeavour to estimate the greatness 
of the man—have a value quite apart from 
their religious teaching or the poetry they 
contain. They are pictures of the peasant 
life of England, as true to nature as Shak- 
spere’s kings and fair women; and they 
enable us to put life into the dry bones of the 
past as no other book of the time—or indeed 


hardly of any time—can do. We know that 
Mr. Greatheart had served under some great 
captain in that unconquered independent army 
which shattered royalism at Naseby. We 
half suspect that he was one of those who 
protested against the Lord Protector taking 
upon himself the title of king. We are sure 
that he was one of those who through good 
report and evil threw in their lot with the 
ejected ministers. Those who know the 
peasant of to-day are aware that, though his 
lot is a muoh harder one than that of most of his 
ancestors in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, he still retains the love of nature and 
the appreciation of prose poetry whioh glorifies 
Banyan’s pages. Bunyan did not know 
what fine writing was—had probably never 
read any really great book in his life except 
the Bible, yet there are passages to be found 
in his obscurer writings which have never 
been surpassed in their simple beauty. 

Mr. Brown draws attention to the fact that 
Bunyan’s mind was not troubled with any of 
those questions whioh haunt us who have 
a thousand times his knowledge of physical 
law. He might, we think, have insisted more 
fully than he has done on the fact that, 
though the spiritual life of Banyan was 
spared from one great source of discontent 
that is ever with us, he and the men of his 
generation had a special trial of faith from 
j which we are in a great measure free. 
They had beheld an uprising of almost 
everything that was holy, pure, and up¬ 
right in England against a weak and 
shameful tyranny; they had seen tyranny 
and tyrant alike swept away, and an honest 
endeavour made by one supremely capable to 
govern the land according to justice. Tet 
all seemed to have come to naught. The 
land. was grovelling in a deeper and far 
more loathsome Slough of Despond than that 
in whioh poor Christian floundered, and there 
was visible no way of escape. The court with 
its harlots “ and lackies and panders ” was not 
more godless and heartless than the corrupt 
parliaments. Lord Hate-good, the judge who 
sentenced Faithful in Yanity Fair, was not 
more evil-minded than some of those who were 
then administering justice in our highest 
courts. Nor did Bunyan’s jurymen differ, 
except in their quaint names, from the men 
who were accustomed to doom innocent men 
to death at the direction of those corrupt 
officials. We believe the truth to be that to 
mystics of the highest order the chances of 
the time count for nothing. To the ordinary 
man of the world, and even to those very 
superior persons who are ever ready to be our 
guides, the social and political atmosphere 
in which they live is everything; for 
clearness of vision is wanting, and only the 
immediate present is visible. To men of the 
stamp of Dante, Shakspere, and Bunyan the 
world in which they live, though an object of 
never-failing interest, is not of overwhelming 
importance. The assurance that all must in 
the end go well is not weakened by any 
casual phenomena such as Barbara YUliers, 
Judge Jefferies, or Anthony Ashley Cooper. 

Mr. Brown is to be praised not only for 
giving us a life of Bunyan so good that it is 
not likely to be superseded, but also because 
he shows on almost every page that he has 
acquired an accurate and unprejudiced know¬ 
ledge of the times in which his hero flourished. 
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His sketch, though very short, of Oliver Crom¬ 
well's state church, is admirable, and well 
worthy of the consideration of the violent 
political partisans of the present day who 
talk of solving the most complex and difficult 
questions in a manner which shows that his¬ 
tory has not entered into their political train¬ 
ing. Mr. Brown also sees, as few others have 
done, what was the real character of Lord 
Clarendon. The man made a profession of 
religion when it was fashionable to be loose 
in speech and lax in conduct, and the 
world has mostly taken him for what 
be wished to be thought. There can, how¬ 
ever, be no doubt that we owe to him 
much of the permanent evil of the reign 
of Charles II. With the persecutor who 
maltreats or slays his neighbour for con¬ 
science’ sake we have much sympathy, 
though we are shocked by his perverse 
ignorance. Pole, Laud, and the American 
fanatics who hanged Quakers belonged to an 
entirely different class to this easy-going, 
selfish, prudent man, whose whole life was a 
lie, who harried Puritans not because he had 
deep convictions, but because he thought 
them a weak and feeble party that it would be 
easy to crush. Mr. Brown iB not so successful 
in his estimate of James II. He seems to 
have followed Macaulay too closely. We do 
not hold a brief for that unhappy king; and we 
maintain as strongly as the most unhesitating 
of Whig historians that it was not to be 
borne that acts of Parliament, whether right 
or wrong, should be suspended at the 
sovereigns will. The point of difference 
between us is this. We think James’s con¬ 
duct evil, but not foolish. It seems to us 
that the plans he took to carry out his 
schemes were well laid, and that the experi¬ 
ence of the last quarter of a century justified 
him in believing that they might be brought 
to a successful issue. With venial and slavish 
parliaments such as had served his brother it 
was not unnatural that he should think that 
he might accomplish anything. 

Mr. Brown has devoted a chapter to an 
account of some of the various editions of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and has given a list of 
the languages and dialects into which it has 
been rendered. The English editions are past 
counting; for, besides those which we may 
call authorised, there was a continuous stream 
of pirated issues. He mentions one of 1768, 
a copy of which is now before us. It is 
called the fifty-fifth edition, and is “ adorned 
with cuts ” of the most grotesque character. 
Nothing that we have met with on the heads 
of black-letter ballads surpass them in ugli¬ 
ness. The interest of the book lies in the 
fict that it is said to be printed by “D. 
Bunyan, in Fleet-Street.” Mr. Brown thinks 
that this may have been some remote kinsman 
of the author. It has been suggested to us 
by one who knew much of the ways of the 
hawkers of the last century that this is a 
false imprint given to the book to increase its 
sale among the country people. This guess— 
for at present it can take no higher rank—is 
made somewhat more probable by the fact 
that, as Mr. Brown points out, there is an 
edition of the Heavenly Footman of 1777 
printed by “J. Bunyan above the Monument.” 
It is not likely that two Bunyans should have 
been in business as printers. If these men 
really existed, there must be some means of 


proving it. The rate books of the parishes in 
which the Strand is situate must, one would 
imagine, go back to the middle of the last 
century. We may be sure that if D. Bunyan 
had a house or place of business, he would be 
taxed for the relief of the poor. This wretched 
edition of 1768 is curious as containing an error 
—wilful or accidental, we know not which— 
that Mr. Brown has noticed as appearing in 
an issue of more pretension. Christian, when 
conversing with Faithful concerning Talkative, 
says, “ Yea, the bruts, in his kind, serves God 
far better than he.” Here we have brute 
turned into brewer. We trust no one will 
found on these corrupt texts an argument that 
John Bunyan was so far before his time as to 
denounce the traffic in intoxicants. 

Edward Peacock. 


Eros and Psyche : a Poem in Twelve Mea¬ 
sures. By Robert Bridges. (Bell.) 

The perennial interest of the myth of Psyche 
has recently been heightened by its appear¬ 
ance in the exquisite proBe of Marius the 
Epicurean (part i., chap, v.); and in this 
volume Mr. Bridges tries to present to us, 
in the seven-line stanza, the legend into 
which, as Mr. Pater tells us, “with a con¬ 
centration of all his finer literary gifts, 
Apuleius had gathered the floating star- 
matter of many a delightful old story.” Mr. 
Bridges has the harder task. The charm of 
Apuleius’s narrative is one eminently capable 
of being reproduced in English prose, espe¬ 
cially in prose “speciosa locis morataque 
recte,” like Mr. Pater’s. But to retain this 
special charm after turning a Latin prose 
narrative into twelve “ measures,” each con¬ 
sisting of about thirty seven-line stanzas— 
this is indeed a difficult problem. The trans¬ 
mutation in form is so complete that the 
identity of matter almost eludes us; and the 
“ quintessential charm ” shifts into a metrical 
music, “better, it may be, only not the same.” 
If, therefore, I speak with critical freedom of 
Mr. Bridges’s work, I trust that I may seem 
to have duly recognised its aspiring quality, 
its struggle with a subtle literary problem. 

In brief, then, I think Mr. Bridges has 
overweighted himself, in this race, with 
modesty. 

“The foregoing poem”—so he tells us in the 
note appended at the close (pp. loG-8) —“pre¬ 
tends neither to originality nor loftiness. The 
beautiful story is well known, and the version 
of Apuleius has been simply followed. 8uch 
variations and ornament as are introduced 
perhaps fall short of what a poetic reader might 
expect from a poet of this time.” 

He is right: they do fall disappointingly 
short of what we expect, and have a right to 
expect, from the author of Prometheus the 
Ftregiver. Apuleius, or, rather, fidelity to 
Apuleius, hangs like a clog to his neck. We 
feel that several people could have versified 
Apuleius as well as it is here done; but that, 
had he written with a freer hand, Mr. Bridges 
could have done it better. Even where he 
expands bis original, the fatal stiffness 
remains. Take, e.g., the following passage 
(Meas. ii., pp. 16-17) describing Psyche’s sire, 
when he sees her pining in her solitude. 

“ Whom when her sire, in such distracted guise 
Saw, nor himself was inscient of fate, 

Then of his sorrow he the gods accused, 

And sought if remedy might yet be used 
To avert their anger or propitiate. 


“ For round his palace like ill-omened birds 
He might see gathered soothsayers and seers. 
Whose omens, auguries, and riddling words 
Reached in unwelcome whisper to his ears. 

With portents happed, and prodigies that she wed 
Strange fates, and aye some heaven-sent ill to 
bode 

Unto his house; whereat grew fixed his fears. 

“ So forth himself he set, and journeying went 
To great Apollo’s shrine, the Pythian.” 

Now this, as anyone may see by referring to 
the original, is a great amplification of it; 
but it is expanded in the manner of a prose 
narrative, expanded with detail, but not with 
emotion. It reads like a chapter of Livy forced 
into English rhyme. And with all submis¬ 
sion I must say that there is throughout the 
book too much of this kind of verse—verse 
without thrill of emotion or grace of phrase. 
If you pat Pegasus in harness, he loses bis 
airy speed; an Olympian victor cannot run in 
shackles better than another man; and if Mr. 
Bridges writes, too much under the influence 
of Apuleius, “ a poem pretending neither to 
originality nor loftiness,” he does a little 
injustice to Apuleius, and a great one to 
himself. When Mr. W. Morris handled this 
story in the Earthly Paradise, I do not know 
that he attained his own best level; but be 
moved more freely and with less self-denial, 
and reached in a measure both originality and 
loftiness. Yet I think that, in part at least, 
some of the defects of Mr. Bridges’s version 
are inherent in the tale itself. Unlike many 
myths, it is transparently allegorical; and 
allegories lean by nature towards didacticism, 
and that in its turn towards tedionsness. 
Perhaps, too, the division into twelve measures 
seems to protract the tale beyond its actual 
length: it moves slowly and dreamily. It is 
a book for leisure hours, and for those for¬ 
tunate enough to inherit them. 

Having said this much in its disfavour, I 
turn with something more than satisfaction 
to its merits and to its finer passages. The 
most delicately beautiful part of Apuleius’s 
narrative, to my own mind, is the description 
of the viewless ministry and wandering 
voices of the spirits that tended Psyche when 
she had been wafted by Zephyr to the palace 
of Eros. Here, where Apuleius himself is two- 
thirds a poet, Mr. Bridges is one altogether. 
Some, if not all, of the following passage (pp. 
30-31) might have been written by Keats: 

“ Then making bold to go within, she heard 
A gentle speech of welcome in her ear; 

And seeing none that could have spoken word, 
She waited: when again Lady, draw near ; 

Enter! was cried ; and now more voices came 
From all the air around calling her name, 

And bidding her rejoice and have no fear. 

And one, if she would rest, would show her bed 
Made fresh for sleep with fragrant linen fine ; 
.... Or, would she bathe, were those would 
heat the bath; 

The joyous cries contending in her path, 

Psyche, they said, what wilt thou f all is thine. 

ThcnPsyche would have thanked their service true, 
But that she feared her echoing words might 
scare 

Those sightless tongues; and well by dream she 
knew 

The voices of the messengers of prayer, 

Which tty upon the gods’ commandment, when 
They answer the supreme desires of men 
Or for a while in pity hush their care.” 

It is impossible to quote more at length, but 
wbat follows is as good or better. Mr. 
Bridges, in the note already quoted, calls 
attention to obligations of Dante to Apuleius; 
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presume we may recognise in these wan- 
ring voices of Love’s palace the prototypes 
those which, with a sterner and Badder 
port, Dante has represented ( Purgat . c. 14) 
sounding on the terraces of the Mountain 
Purgatory. 

Next to the third measure, from which I 
ve quoted, the finest work may be found 
the tenth, where Psyche struggles in vain 
yards the mountain-top, to fill the vase 
th tne water that bubbles up from Cocytus, 
d sinks, exhausted, into slumber ere she 
iches it. While she lies dreaming faintly 
her former bliss in Eros’ palace she is 
'akened by a celestial visitant— 

\ hurtling of the battled air disturbed 
[ler sunken sense, and waked her eyes to meet 
Phe kingly bird of Zeus himself that curbed 
His swooping course, alighting at her feet; 

With motion gentle, his far-darting eye 
Ln kindness dimmed upon her, he drew nigh, 
And thus in words unveiled her foe’s deceit.” 

hat a picture, in the literal sense, might be 
rde of that! 

The final measure, containing the joyous 
idal of Eros and Psyche, strikes me as 
ther formal and stiff. Perhaps Milton has 
.rred the way against those who would 
llow him where 

‘ ‘ Far above, in spangled sheen, 
Celestial Cupid, her famed sou, udvancod, 
Holds bis dear Psycho sweet entranced, 

After her wundering labours long, 

Till free consent the gods among 
Make her his eternal bride.” 

Of the “ legion faults” (p. 158) which Mr. 
ridges anticipates will be found in his work 
have discovered very few. On p. 118 the 
te of “ ordeal ” as a dissyllable rhyming with 
zeal” sounds ugly; the description of the 
ound on Eros’ shoulder, caused by Psyche’s 
,mp (p. 82), as 

“ A little bleb, no bigger than a pease,” 

ay be defensible by authority, in grammar, 
ad vocabulary, but it is assuredly ugly, 
he list of sea-nymphs (p. 12) forming, as 
ord Derby said, “ the elite of submarine 
Ksiety,” is mellifluous in Homer, but not in 
Inglish verse. But the felicities of phrase 
re numerous, e.g., on p. 6 : 

“ Eros . . . was Cupid named anew 
In westering aftertime of poets' lore," 

r (p. 99), 

“ Sleep, the gracious pursuivant of toil," 
t(p. 77), 

u The disregardful silence heard her strike 
Upon the solid crags,” 

iay stand as examples among many. If I 
aay sum up my view in a sentence, Mr. 
iridges’s poem is partially marred by an 
indue adherence to an over-modest scheme ; 
•at whatever in it escapes this restricting 
nftuence is not only good, but very good. 

E. D. A. Mobshead. 


flu Kilima-Njaro Expedition. By II. H. 

Johnston. (Kegan Paul.) 

''ot many grants devoted in recent times to 
;eographical exploration have been more 
ruitful in results than the thousand pounds 
placed at the disposal of Mr. Johnston by the 
British Association and the Royal Society for 
the thorough investigation of the Kilima- 
^j&ro animal and vegetable domain. The 


recold here embodied of a dangerous mission 
carried through with great pluck and almost 
complete success is alone a substantial return 
for the outlay, and will greatly increase the 
author’s reputation as a distinguished African 
explorer, already acquired by previous excur¬ 
sions in Angola and the Lower Congo basin. 

The work, which forms a worthy supplement 
to Mr. Thompson’s Through Masai Land, is 
conveniently divided into two distinct parts— 
the first dealing with the general incidents of 
the expedition, the second with the zoological, 
botanical, anthropological, and other scientific 
materials collected during the six months 
from May to October 1884 to which the ex¬ 
pedition was restricted. Thus all wants are 
consulted; and there would be no fault to find 
with the arrangement had it been strictly 
adhered to. But it must be confessed that 
Mr. Johnston’s zeal for science—which on one 
occasion tempted him to eat baboon in. order 
to study the pronounced taste for the highest 
anthropoid prevalent among so many African 
tribes—is slightly obtrusive in places where it 
could well be spared. Here is a good picture 
of King Mandara’s men in warlike costume 
somewhat marred by this weakness: 

‘‘Most of them had, as a good foundation, 
plastered their skins with red ochre and mutton 
fat, and on this had drawn, especially about 
the face, most ludicrous designs in white. This 
gave them a look like an English clown, with 
a dash of the typical bogey that haunts the 
dream of childhood. On their heads were 
crescents made of ostrich feathers, or caps of 
the Colobus monkey skin. This last-mentioned 
animal ( Colobus Oueresa, var. nov. Vaudattts ) 
also supplied them with mantles of long black 
and white fur, and contributed the heavily- 
plumed tails which these Chaga soldiors fixed 
on to that portion of their body where tails 
should rightly appear if man had not dispensed 
with such appendages. Some of the men wore 
thick capes of kites’ feathers, and not a few 
had tied round the head masks of ghastly ugli¬ 
ness, with a double face, looking behind and 
before ” (p. 174). 

This Mandara, who from previous accounts 
appealed to be a Bort of Emperor M’tesa in 
those parts, turns out to be more or less of a 
fraud—a mere kinglet with a realm no bigger 
than Middlesex, and hemmed in by other 
hostile states on the southern slope of the 
monarch of African mountains. Nevertheless, 
he bears a widespread reputation for a certain 
rude statesmanship ; and our traveller, who 
pitched his first encampment within his terri¬ 
tory, found him fully his equal in diplomatic 
glrill . Wearied with Mandara’s continual 
exactions, he was at last driven to protest, 
illustrating the argument with the fable of 
the goose and the golden egg. Whereupon 
the wily African Solon, after a little reflection 
and some more “ tembo,” replied: 

‘ 1 ‘ And now I will tell you a, tale. When I plant 
a seed or a sapling here in my plantation, I lot 
it grow quietly at first—I do not pull it up to 
look at its roots, and I do not pluck its early 
blossoms or its tender leaves. I wait until it is 
mature, and then,’ he added, thoughtfully, and 
looking straight before him, ‘ if it fails to bear 
abundant fruit I cut it down.’ ” 

Mr. Johnston was of course the “sapling,” 
and took the hint accordingly. But before 
removing to the territory of a rival potentate 
he tried a first ascent of Kibo (Kilima-Njaro’s 
highest peak) from his Btation of Kitimbiriu 


in Mandara’s. On this occasion, however, 
the party got no higher than 9,000 feet, less 
than half way up, when the appearance of 
some hostile bands was sufficient to put them 
to an ignominious flight. During the second 
and last attempt made from the Maranu 
district further east, they reached a height of 
16,315 feet, close to the i-now-line, and within 
a little more than 2,000 feet of the summit, 
which has an estimated altitude of 18,800 
feet. The natives themselves often roam to 
heights of 12,000 and 13,000 feet in pursuit 
of such large game as antelopes, buffalo, 
and elephant, which are chiefly captured in 
pitfalls. 

Most of these uplands, and especially the 
Pare district towards the south-east, are 
described by our traveller as a wonderful 
game country, 

“ a sportsman’s paradise, a delicious dream of 
happy hunting-grounds hardly to be realized 
in this life. Hundreds and hundreds of giraffes 
scudded before us; herds of elands sauntered 
along, now nibbling the sweet grass, now trot¬ 
ting off as we advanced. Myriads of red 
hartebeests, sable antelopes, mpalas and zebras 
studded the undulating plain, while a small 
group of ostriches might be observed on our 
left-hand side, and a rhinoceros stood under 
the shade of a mimosa to the right of the 
path.” 

Altogether, the whole of this region of 
eastern equatorial Africa between Lake Vic¬ 
toria and the coast is described as one of the 
very finest in the world, and apparently well 
suited for European colonisation. Lying at a 
mean altitude of perhaps 4,000 feet above 
sea level, it enjoys a healthy invigorating 
climate, free from malaria, except on the 
low-lying coast lands, free also from the 
tsetse fly, whose presence appears fatal to the 
development of all higher culture elsewhere. 
Its fertile and well-watered soil yields many 
valuable vegetable products in abundance, 
and is especially favourable to the growth of 
European pot-herbs and other useful plants. 

“ I might mention my own almost incredible 
experience with the cultivation of European 
vegetables on Kilima-Njaro. Immediately 
after my arrival I planted the eyes of a few 
potatoes, onion bulbs, and the seeds of mustard, 
cress, radishes, turnips, carrots, peas, beans, 
spinach, borage, sage, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
and melons. Everything [except the spinach] 
came up and flourished amazingly. In three 
months’ time I had a dozen fine cucumbers 
from one plant, and so many potatoes that I 
was able to give them away to my men, as well 
as supplying my own table. I had everything 
in abundance in a short space of time. Before 
leaving I had planted my land at Taveita with 
wheat and coffee, limes, oranges, mangoes, and 
cocoanuts ” (p. 547). 

But where we sow others shall reap. 
While Mr. Johnston is eloquently urging his 
countrymen to open up this magnificent 
country in anticipation of a threatened foreign 
occupation, an imperial memorandum is pre¬ 
sented (December 10, 1885) to the German 
Reichstag in which it is quietly announced 
that “ the African traveller Clemens Den- 
hardt acquired from the Sultan of Zanzibar 
from twenty to twenty-five German square 
miles of land in 1885; and this was the 
nucleus of the present protectorate, which 
includes the Sultan’s entire possessions.” And 
thus the finest agricultural region and the 
best health resort in the whole of Africa is 
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lost for ever to England because the Sultan’s 
territory bars all approach from the Indian 
Ocean, from which quarter alone the Kilima¬ 
njaro highlands are accessible to European 
enterprise. 

The scientific portion of this work is of 
permanent value to the naturalist, ethnologist, 
and linguist. There is an instructive note by 
Prof. Bonney on some specimens of rocks from 
the higher Kilima-Njaro regions. Prof. 
Olive and Mr. J. G. Baker of Kew Gardens 
contribute a careful determination of the 
numerous plants collected during the ex¬ 
pedition. The lepidoptera and coleoptera are 
similarly dealt with by Mr. F. D. Godman 
and Mr. Charles 0. Waterhouse; the birds 
and mammals by Capt. G. E. Shelley and 
Mr. Oldfield Thomas. Lastly, Mr. Johnston 
himself ably discusses the anthropological and 
linguistic relations of this interesting ethnical 
region, a debatable land for the Negro, the 
Bantu, and the Hamite, that is, for all the 
great divisions of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Africa. The northern slope of Kilima- 
Njaro is occupied by the still nomad Masai 
people, who are affiliated, through the Latuka 
and Bari tribes, to the Nilotic Negro family. 
Its southern slope belongs to the agricultural 
Chagas, a branch of the Negroid Bantu stock, 
which stretches thence uninterruptedly south¬ 
wards to the Cape. Both the Masai and 
Chaga languages are subjected to a careful 
analysis; and the early Bantu migrations are 
followed, by the aid of the primitive elements 
of their common speech, from their original 
home, probably in West Equatorial Africa, to 
the east coast and southwards to the extremity 
of the Continent. 

The book, which is well printed in a clear 
bold type, is provided with an Index, some 
small maps and numerous illustrations, those 
of plants and animals generally good, those of 
scenery indifferent. A. H. Keane. 


Civilization and Progress bring the Outlines 
of a New System of Po-itical, Religious, 
and Social Philosophy. By John Beattie 
Crozier. (Longmans.) 

If there is one occupation specially disagreeable 
to the writer of this review it is the writing 
of reviews. To give an account of a whole 
book, especially where space is sufficient 
barely to give an account of a single chapter, 
is to me an intolerable feat of mental gym¬ 
nastics. The human mind is, after all, not 
like those machines invented by ingenious 
individuals for making reduced copies of 
statues and pictures—a neat device of little 
squares, each of which is filled up by the 
picture, in diminished proportions, of the 
object to be copied. So long as we do not 
force ourselves into being mechanisms of this 
description, only portions of any book we read 
are printed off vividly on to our mind—the 
portions, that is to say, which happen to come 
in contact with such parts of our mentality 
as are habitually sensitive. In plainer lan¬ 
guage,. the portions of the book which refer 
to subjects already uppermost in our thoughts. 
A book provokes spontaneously a certain 
amount of hostility or of agreement. To do 
justice to it requires that you should re¬ 
construct it, and to reconstruct it more or 
less from the point of view of the author. To 


do this appears to me the highest effort of 
intellectual acrobatic skill. 

I have made the above remarks to explain 
my attitude towards what Mr. Crozier is 
pleased to call his new system (the whole 
title is too long to be transcribed twice). I. 
cannot attempt to give any general account 
of the system, which, by the way, does not 
seem to me much of a system at all; but I 
desire to call the attention of the persons who 
could derive pleasant profit therefrom to the 
conspicuous ability of a writer who, if it is 
not too discourteous to say so, has succeeded 
most admirably in placing his light beneath 
a bushel. 

The ability of Mr. Crozier does not consist 
in any startling originality of general views, 
in anything which can ever revolutionise any 
branch of thought. It consists in a remark¬ 
able clearness of detail vision, in a power of 
commenting upon the systems of others, and, 
while explaining what they do and do not 
think, shedding light upon a number of im¬ 
portant subsidiary points. His mind is not 
constructive, but analytical; not positive (I 
use the word with no Comtian meaning), but 
negative. He is, in fact, fitted to be a 
remarkable essayist. This is what Mr. 
Crozier ought to be. What he tries to be 
is a philosopher—one of those terrible indi¬ 
viduals who are not satisfied with knocking 
down the scaffoldings with which others have 
blocked up the intellectual thoroughfare, but 
who insist upon erecting a similar sort of 
imposing and inconvenient piece of intellec¬ 
tual carpentry. Now there are undoubtedly 
individuals whose genius forces them into 
systematic philosophising, nay, whose very 
genius consists in giving to their arrange¬ 
ment of logical planks an appearance of 
extraordinary stability and dignity, in dex¬ 
terously hiding the gaps in the arrangement, 
the weak points where a good tug will bring 
the whole edifice to the ground. But Mr. 
Crozier is not of that sort. His system, as he 
calls it, consists in a series of critical studies, 
of elucidations of minor points and (if I may 
be allowed the expression) of dissatisfactions 
at certain ideas and institutions of our day. 
But further system (unless it be the conclu¬ 
sion spontaneously presenting itself to the 
reader—viz., that things will go on as they 
must go on) it seems to me impossible to 
find. And, meanwhile, the book remains in 
the unsatisfactory predicament of being at 
once thrown aside as unreadable by all such 
individuals as have a natural distaste for 
systems, especially quadruple terrors of 
“ philosophy, religion, politics, and soci¬ 
ology,” as the title implies; or of being 
thrown aside even more roughly by the pro¬ 
fessional philosopher, who exclaims with con¬ 
tempt and anger at the presumptuousness of a 
mere viewy essayist, a student of other folk’s 
theories, setting up as a systematic legislator. 
And, in the meanwhile, all the fine critical 
observation, all the singular acumen of dis¬ 
tinction—the power, so to speak, of seeing 
through millstones, of being in a manner 
clairvoyant, which would be abundantly 
appreciated in an essayist—are entirely passed 
over, wasted. 

Mr. Crozier would make an excellent and 
useful essayist if he would apply himself 
to the business. But the example of sys¬ 
tematises like Comte and Spencer, of very 


personal dogmatists like Emerson and Car¬ 
lyle, is too much for him. He also wishes to 
do something radical, renovating; he wishes 
to achieve (vain wish!), and ends by doing 
nothing.. Let me give an example of this. 
Mr. Crozier has, in the process of erecting his 
somewhat invisible system, given us analyses 
of Carlyle, of Emerson, of Comte, of Newman, 
which, coming from a man singularly fit to 
make them, must be found remarkably sug¬ 
gestive by every thoughtful reader; he has 
also put into clear light points indicated by 
others, but never sufficiently formulated; the 
relation of history to the present and to the 
individual; the spontaneous adjustment of 
moral systems; the influence of religion upon 
morality; and so forth. He has, in fact, got 
together the material for a book of critical 
analysis, scattered with valuable theories and 
detached thoughts of the sort, though more 
ambitious, of Mr. Hamerton’s Intellectual 
Life and Social Intercourse. But Mr. 
Crozier has desired to be a philosopher; 
he has committed himself on his title-page 
to a system (and a new system, too!) of 
universal philosophy; and universal phil¬ 
osophy—philosophy, as he calls it, nothing 
short of being at once political, religious and 
social—obviously requires views on religious 
and social subjects. Now a sculptor may be 
a very good sculptor, and yet a despicable 
pianist; and similarly a man may have extra¬ 
ordinary insight into points of metaphysics, 
sociology, &c., &c., and yet be merely the 
parrot of the particular newspaper which he 
reads. Thus, the newspaper of which Mr. 
Crozier is a subscriber being obviously ultra- 
Radical, and more remarkable for vituperation 
than logic, this accurate and subtle thinker 
condescends to give us pages of mere ranting 
against the unfortunate English upper classes, 
of a sort that would scarcely be tolerated in a 
penny-a-line leader-writer. 

Similarly as to religion. Here we must 
proceed with more respect, for the discrepancy 
to be observed in this line is due not to Mr. 
Crozier merely parroting the views of others 
where he has got beyond his own depth, but 
rather to Mr. Crozier thinking it neoessary 
to treat discriminatingly of the necessity of 
religion when he has evidently a natural 
religious bias so strong as to make his desires 
entirely override his reason. Mr. Crozier is 
a believer in science—a disciple in great 
measure, whatever he may say, of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer; but he has a natural 
bent towards religion, confirmed by his 
long familiarity (shown by a previous work 
entitled The Religion of the Future ) with such 
constitutional theists, and almost mystics, as 
Carlyle and Emerson. A man thus circum¬ 
stanced, thus at variance with himself, may 
utter personal remarks of an interesting sort; 
but he has no business to attempt the sys¬ 
tematic settling of a question which remains 
a conflict in his own nature. Thus it comes 
about that, after having expressly stated, and 
even demonstrated, that in the future re¬ 
ligion can give neither explanations of 
phenomena nor moral advice, that it will, as 
has frequently been pointed out, be replaced 
in all its former connexions with intellectual, 
moral, or social life, by new forms of activity, 
Mr. Crozier still maintains that religion will 
be necessary as a harmonising principle: the 
thing which will have ceased to have any 
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meaning is necessary to complete the mean¬ 
ing of tiie deeply meaning! Nov religion is 
conceivable in its old sense: as the explainer 
of certain transcendent phenomena, or the 
guide in the higher questions of life, religion 
spontaneous and genuine: and it is conceivable 
also (although we may disbelieve in its 
efficacy) as the artificial semi-sentimental, 
semi-aesthetieal, official imposition of’Comtism, 
a thing elaborately arranged (like the ballet¬ 
like religious devices of tike Convention) with 
a view to impressing the public mind. But 
who, except Mr. Crozier, can conceive a 
religion which shall neither teach nor counsel, 
which shall be neither spontaneous nor official, 
and which shall loom, a huge nothingness, 
over the things with which it has no con¬ 
nexion, and which cannot recognise its 
existence ? 

This contradiction is to me explicable by 
Mr. Crozier’s desire to be not an essayist, 
hut a systematic philosopher. Certain defects 
of style, a verbosity of metaphorical language, 
and a presumptuousness of intellectual alti¬ 
tude (the one a bad imitation of Carlyle and 
Emerson, the other a but too successful 
imitation of Comte), seem derivable from the 
same source. Mr. Crozier takes himself too 
much in earnest to be taken seriously by the 
public. After which, perhaps, cynical remark, 
there remains to me nothing further to do 
than to reiterate, as humbly, but as strongly, 
as possible my recommendation to Mr. Crozier 
to write essays; and to anyone who should 
care for suggestive reading to read those 
essays of his when written. Vebnon Lee. 


The Coaching Age. By Stanley Harris. 

(Bentley.) 

Although the present age is only half a cen¬ 
tury distant from the palmy days of the stage¬ 
coach, it has almost entirely forgotten the 
incidents of that mode of travelling. Most 
educated men could describe the progress of 
a legion down one of the old Roman roads 
more accurately than the arrangements by 
which up to, say, 1838, Her Majesty’s mails 
were conveyed throughout Great Britain. In 
sooth, railroads have not merely killed the 
stage-coaches, hut they have buried them. 
Occasionally elderly men entertain juniors 
with reminiscences of the old coaching days, 
when the ignorance and misconceptions of 
their audience are painfully evident. What 
could he expected when Chaplin and Home 
deserted coaching and went over to the rail¬ 
way, and such once-honoured names in home 
travel as Sherman, Nelson, and Cooper are 
unknown to a generation which breakfasts in 
London and dines in Perth ? Before the his¬ 
tory of coaches and the many floating anec¬ 
dotes connected with coaching days are entirely 
lost for the future historian of his country’s 
social progress, Mr. S. Harris has successfully 
essayed, first in. his Old Coaching Days and 
then in the hook before us, to rescue them 
froin oblivion. A sympathetic narrator was 
required, and our author is evidently an 
enthusiast. We fancy that he entirely sets 
his face against railroads, like the old lady 
who lately died in the shires, and who always 
drove up to London year by year in her 
chariot, although trains passed hourly through 
her village. Splinter-bars and coach perches 
ere more familiar to him than buffers or 


piston-roads, and a meet of the Coaching Club 
is the chief event of the season. If his labours 
should not be appreciated at present, he 
may rest assured that they will prove very 
valuable to the future chronicler. 

But these pages are in troth full of interest. 
Not only may the lover of horses and admirer 
of the old coaches find almost everything here 
recorded which can he rescued from the 
wreck of the coaching system, hut even the 
general reader will he amused. Mr. Harris 
judiciously lightens his chapters here and 
there with anecdotes, after the manner of the 
mail-coach drivers, who had a story ready for 
every country-house they passed. Were we 
disposed to be exacting with such a pleasant 
writer, several chapters might be pointed out 
as somewhat redundant. That, for instance, 
on “The New Coach at St. Stephens” is 
particularly out of place, for a political satire 
harmonises ill with the geniality of the book. 
The pages of “ Horse-dealing Advertisements ” 
are padding which might well hav6 been 
omitted. In their place, to complete the sub¬ 
jects, some account should have been given of 
the old towns—such asHoniton—which were 
ruined by the railways, and more especially 
of the well-known coaching-inns along the 
chief highways. The great North road, for 
instance, is dotted with hostelries, each of 
which possesses its traditions. A new un¬ 
commercial traveller who should collect these 
would always be sure of an audience. Still, we 
can travel very agreeably with Mr. Harris from 
the start in the provinces to our arrival at 
the Bull Inn, Aldgate, or the Swan with 
Two Necks. He sets off without any pre¬ 
liminary cantrips, such as were often seen 
when a reluctant team was harnessed at some 
country inn. We remember one horse that 
at such times would lie down, and no amount 
of coaxing and beating could stir it. It was 
necessary to bring out a chain and drag it a 
few yards, when it leapt up and worked 
well through the stage. The coachman was 
tolerably easy with his team when he had 
once got them to gallop. In purchasing 
horses few questions were asked about vice 
or warrantry. If the animal could gallop 
through a stage, that was all that was wanted. 
The proprietors of the night-mails did not 
trouble themselves about the appearance of 
their horses. Anything that could run 
would do. Mr. Harris regards the coaching 
system as reaching its acme in 1836. Ten 
miles an hour may be deemed the usual pace 
of a coach, though this was often, and 
habitually with the fast coaches, exceeded. 
The Bath coach in that year reached London 
in eleven hours. The London mail ran to 
Exeter, 176 miles, in nineteen hours. The 
“Wonder” day coach to Shrewsbury, 158 
miles, performed the distance in fifteen hours 
and three-quarters. Eight miles on one 
occasion were said to have been covered in 
twenty minutes. It is amusing to read, in 
connexion with these figures, that after the 
Civil Wars both roads and vehicles were so 
had that it took two days to go from Oxford 
to London; and much later four were consumed 
between London and York. In 1835 Chaplin, 
the great coach proprietor, had about twelve 
hundred horses at work on sixty-eight dif¬ 
ferent coaching lines. Full particulars of the 
cost and profit of coaching are here appended 
from the actual accounts drawn up at the time. 


Turnpikes were a very serious item in ex¬ 
penses, and used to he assessed by coach pro¬ 
prietors at 1 Is. 6d. per mile per month. Fully 
to appreciate the coaching system it should be 
remembered that the mails left the General 
Post Office at eight every night, except 
Sunday, and that at their highest these were 
twenty-eight in number. Then there were 
all the day coaches. The heavy luggage of 
our fathers was taken in stage waggons, 
about 14 lhs. of personal luggage being 
allowed free on most coaches. Stephenson 
and the railways at once annihilated the 
whole system. Coaches were wheeled under 
sheds at suburban inns, and may occasionally 
he seen yet—convenient roosting-places for 
fowls. Some coachmen and guards, if trusty, 
obtained situations as guards on the railways. 
Those of the Weller type subsided into bar- 
parlours .and tap-rooms; some of the more 
lucky saving enough to take public-houses. 
But few men who drove in the best days of 
coaching can now be found; and, when found, 
their memory is very hazy about details of 
those times. 

Delightful as was the box seat of a well- 
appointed coach on a summer’s day, it is as 
well to bear in mind the discomforts from 
which railways have delivered us, a more 
feeble offspring. In addition to the perils 
which might spring from a tipsy driver (of 
which Mr. Harris gives us several anecdotes), 
the traveller was liable to fall off the top of 
the coach while dozing, catch colds and all 
the ills to which flesh is heir, shiver through 
long nights of frost and mist, perhaps to find 
himself frozen to the seat in the morning. 
Inside the alternative was squeezing plus 
suffocation. Valuable hours lost in travelling 
and exorbitant fees go for granted, save in 
rare cases. Exhilarating as was coach 
travelling at certain times, no one need regret 
it. Fortunately, the whole system is as dead 
as the Greeks who fought at Troy. Occa¬ 
sionally a pale reflex of some old mail coach 
appears to take passengers in summer over 
Dartmoor, and there is still a capital coach 
running from Fort William to Kingussie. 
These resemble the ghost of Achilles appear¬ 
ing over his tomb. They are thin, shadowy, 
unsubstantial. The real article has dis¬ 
appeared along with the hard drinking, the 
round oaths, the uproarious merriment of a 
more heroic age. All the more grateful are 
we to Mr. Harris for resuscitating the past in 
his pleasant pages without these concomitants. 

It is only fair to add that, if any one is too 
lazy to read The Coaching Age (and he might 
do much worse), the hook is illustrated with 
some of Mr. Sturgess’s best pictures. A 
glance at them at once shows the delights, 
the incidents, and the perils of the coaching 
days. They form an epitome of the hook, 
and greatly enhance its value for posterity. 

M. G. Watkins. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Mead Station. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Her Success. By Annie Thomas. (White.) 
Mustard Leaves. By D. T. S. (Sampson 
Low.) 

From the Silent Past. By Mrs. Herbert 
Martin. (Ward & Downey.) 
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Under the Mendips. By Mrs. Marshall. 

(Seeley.) 

Simon Holmes. By J. Jackson "Wray. 

(Nisbet.) 

The superiority of Mrs. Campbell Praed’s 
Australian studies to those books in which 
she deals en naturalists with the society of 
the old world is explicable on very simple 
and old-fashioned principles; but there has 
seldom been a better exemplification and 
justification of those principles than the 
present book. Although there is a morbid 
strain in it, the greater part of The Head 
Station is capital work and capital reading. 
The scenes are boldly and vividly drawn, and 
follow each other without annoying “ waits ” 
and irritating lack of connection. The 
writing—conversational and other—is bright 
and good; and if there is no very particular 
plot, perhaps there is no element of the novel 
that can he so easily dispensed with as plot. 
The characters, with hardly an exception 
(certainly not with more than two), have 
plenty of nature and humour, conscious or 
unconscious; and the whole, in Capt. Clutter- 
buck’s excellent phrase, goes trippingly off. 
"We could, indeed, .have dispensed quite 
resignedly with those passionate pilgrims, 
the tutor Durnford (an unhealthy kind of 
creature who maunders about free-love and 
writes poems to match, which have been sup¬ 
plied to Mrs. Praed by Mr. George Barlow 
with great good nature and excellent feeling 
of the part), and the unfortunate Hester 
Murgatroyd, the convict’s bride (who is a 
kind of compound of Julie and Mrs. Gum- 
midge, if such a thing can be imagined). But 
they are much more than compensated by 
Hester’s sisters Mollie (alas! that Australians 
should imitate one of the most detestible of 
American affectations and spell the pretty old 
name of Molly in this fashion), Clephane, a 
buxom and prosaic young matron, and Gretta 
Eeay, a maiden of the latest Australian type, 
accomplished alike in flirting and buttermaking, 
equal to any fortune and pretty enough for 
any. By the way, let us hope that in the 
approaching colonial exhibition there will be 
Australian beauties on show. The excellence 
of their cricket we acknowledge most heartily. 
Their wine is abundant, is doubtless exceed¬ 
ingly well-intentioned, and some day may be 
well flavoured. But in sending their beauty 
to us they have been sparing and infrequent. 
This should be corrected. 

The author of Denis Donne is too well 
practised a writer, and has kept too near to 
the same level in all or most of her perform¬ 
ances, for any new book of hers to lend itself 
very conveniently to brief critical remark. 
She has long since found her place and her 
public, and in Her Success sue has done 
nothing to lose either. The fortunes of Olive 
Farquar (we miss the “h”) turn on the old 
story of calculating beauty which jilts honest 
worth for rank and wealth, and are related 
with sufficient individuality in the author’s 
way. But a mad scene towards the end does 
not strike us as happy. We do not think mad 
people talk like that. 

Mustard Leaves, the sub-title of which is 
“ a glimpse of London society,” is apparently 
intended to sting the shrinking surface of 
English vice in high places. It would evi¬ 


dently be at once imprudent and pretentious 
for any particular Englishman to take himself 
as an example of English vice in high places; 
and we shall therefore only venture a general 
opinion that if the skin of English vice in 
high places is much irritated by the “ mustard 
leaves ” of which Mr., Mrs., or Miss D. T. S. 
is the Ttigollot, it must be a skin most com- 
mendably tender. The book (which tells how 
a wicked lord and a stupid baronet between 
them wrecked the happiness and ended the 
days of a beautiful and amiable Puritan 
maiden from Hew Hampshire) is short, and 
in more than one way amusing. Hot its least 
amusing passage is that in which the wicked 
lord, Lord George Standish, exhibits to his 
American friends the three members of the 
two Houses of Parliament in whom he 
conceives them likely to take most interest. 
The author does not seem to have any satiric 
intention here, and does seem to consider 
Lord George’s Relection of the Three Hotable 
Men of the Isle of Britain as quite natural. 
Lord Tennyson, of course, is one; (but we 
should like to put the other two up in a 
guessing match. However, as this is im¬ 
possible, we shall make that unvarnished 
announcement which in such a case is most 
effective. The two persons who, with Lord 
Tennyson, make up the triad are Mr. Justin 
McCarthy and Mr. Labouchere. 

"When the reader takes up From the Silent 
Past he begins to fear (and as he fears he thinks 
of the injustice with which some people have 
actually blamed Bobadilla for putting Colum- 
buB in irons) that he has got another American 
book before him. But the fates and Mrs,. 
Herbert Martin are kinder than that. The 
engagement of a beautiful and rich American 
girl to an exceedingly feeble Lord Somebody 
Something, and her mysterious disappearance 
only form the prelude of the story. The 
feeble Lord Somebody Something and every¬ 
body else think that Freda Laurence was 
drowned, but the least intelligent reader 
knows better. The tale itself, however, is 
hardly concerned (except as has been said in 
the most remote and prefatory manner) with 
her, and passes on to twenty years after and 
the next generation. It is quiet and not 
particularly eventful, turning chiefly on the 
propensity of the amiable public to make the 
worst of everything, and enforcing the very 
excellent moral that if you let your daughter 
pass as somebody else’s daughter trouble is 
likely to come of it. The book is written in 
good taste throughout, and is by no means 
uninteresting. 

Mrs. Marshall’s Under the Mendips is a 
domestic tale of the kind she usually prefers, 
with a certain touch of historical incident and 
of description of actual places. The his¬ 
torical incident she has found in the Bristol 
Reform Riots; the chief place in the charming 
cathedral town of 'Wells. Her word-descrip¬ 
tions of the palace, the vicar’s close, and the 
other well-remembered “sights” of that 
pleasant little city of the west are helped out 
by some neat illustrations. The story turns 
partly on the domestic affairs of the Falconers, 
a squire’s family somewhere in the Cheddar 
district, and partly on the turbulence of the 
Mendip miners. Joyce Falconer, the heroine, 
is a vety agreeable young person; but the 
sketch which has most character is perhaps that 


of her brother Melville, a very much feebler 
variety of John Thorpe, a would-be exquisite 
and actual gull of George the Fourth’s time, 
who is at last, fortunately for himself, taken 
in hand by a capable wife with a will of her 
own. The wife is named Gratian, which 
surely is an unusual name for a girl. Mrs. 
Hannah More appears; but we have never 
been able to feel the slightest interest in Mrs. 
Hannah More. The riots themselves are not 
unduly dilated upon, and we do not know 
why Mrs. Marshall calls Sir Charles Wetherel! 
Wetherall all through. 

The sensitive reader who opens Mr. Jackson 
"Wray’s book, and finds a chapter beginning 
“ While these incidents were transpiring by 
the side of Robert Atheling’s couch,” may 
feel alarmed. Hor can it with any critical 
conscience be said that style is Mr. Wray’s 
strong point. Simon Holmes, however, is a 
respectable book, written to a larger extent, 
we fear, than the general public will quite 
approve in north country dialect; but with 
plenty of things “ transpiring ” in it, both at 
sides of couches and elsewhere, with sound 
morals and good intentions generally. Poach¬ 
ing, fights with policemen, discoveries of 
hidden treasures, brigands’ caves, and many 
other things diversify the course of the narra¬ 
tive, and, except the usual death-bed, all goes 
merrily at last. Geobgk Saintsburt. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

From Korti to Khartum. A Journal of the 
Desert March from Korti to Gubat, and of the 
ascent of the Nile in General Gordon’s steamers. 
By Col. Sir Charles W. Wilson. (Blackwood.) 
In spirit this is a companion volume to General 
Brackenbury’s The River Column, issued by the 
same publishers about a month earlier. They 
give an account of the furthest advance made 
by two different routes of that expedition up 
the Nile upon which public attention was 
concentrated less than one year ago. Each is 
written by the officer in highest command, who 
had, therefore, the best opportunities not only 
of seeing, but also of understanding, all that 
took place. And there is this further resemblance, 
that both authors have contented themselves 
with a plain narrative, destitute alike of lengthy 
prelude and of controversial comment. Whatever 
opinion military historians may come to here¬ 
after upon the general conduct of the enterprise, 
and upon certain particular incidents in it, these 
two books must always hold their place as 
supplying trustworthy information of the first 
importance. But, in one respect, there is a great 
difference between them, as, indeed, there was 
also between the two branches of the advance. 
In The River Column the interest was almost 
entirely military, except in so far as the fate 
of Gordon always haunted the minds of the 
soldiers, and finally caused their recall. As we 
said at the time in Noticing that book, its chief 
value lay in its authoritative description of the 
material means adopted to ensure success, if 
success had been possible. In Sir Charles 
Wilson’s journal the military interest is to a 
large extent subordinated to the personal. Here 
Gordon is everything ; and the actual fighting, 
severe though it was and full of instruction for 
the future, sinks to the second place. Sir Charles 
was not responsible for the conduct of the march 
nor for the tactics employed, even when accident 
had conferred upon him the nominal command. 
His single duty was to reach Khartum as quickly 
as possible, and to open communications 
with Gordon—not to relieve him, in the 
military sense. Into the causes of his failure it 
is idle to speculate; and it is needless to say in 
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the Aqadkmy that no oompetent judge will alike with hie own countrymen and with the method rightly conceived. 


” Prof. Marshall 
these useful essays 
e has supplied an 


blame Sir Charles either for what he did or for natives, and doing some good work in investi- has done well in rendering these useful essays 
what he did not do. It is as easy to be wise gating the mineral resources of the settlement, more easily accessible. He has supplied an 
after the event as it is to fling at random per- he was suddenly cut off—having only reached antidote to the prevailing plague of loose talk 
Bonal charges where refutation is impossible, his twenty-second year, by the accidental dis- about the invalidity of economic theory. Our 
From a military pointof view, it now seems clear charge of his own gun. The reasoning which readers will not expect a more detailed account 

that the desert march was a far more formidable has induced Mr. Joseph Hatton to give pub- of Bagehot’s work, which is among the classics 

undertaking than had been ever anticipated, licity to the simple story, of which the above is of political economy. 

and that on more than one occasion a disaster an outline, may be gathered without much T1 r . , p ,. . „ T n a • a- 

which could only mean annihilation was difficulty from the entire tone and style of the ^ a . ■ y , . Hwl 1 

{mmtvMnt. But to sav so much is no con- memoir^ itself. A nonular nnblicist of W Macnedi. (Cassell.) This 18 a plain unvar- 


imminent. But to say so much is no con¬ 
demnation of the mind that planned it. Given 


t o P f 0P ^S!e\l^ S ™ hed statement of the constitution and con- 

standing, if he is of a sympathetic tempera- dition of tho old Irish Parliament) .< wtat it 

ment, crcfttfis for himself &t lfist 8.11 i(3.68,1 vcippovt 1 1 1 *1 v* j 1-1 ... . 

with the public more intimate and intense than Tl,-to I Ati It is mamly concerned 

nao i\„ .. * . „ v ^ with its condition at the end of the eighteenth 

outsiders can easily conceive; and this feeling, centuryi egpecially at the time of f he Irigh 

coupled with the natural desire to save a t) r , • i~oo j , 

nTio-riahprl momnrv from oWimon rfiotstos Volunteer .Reform movement in .1782, and at 


the conditions of time, by no other means ment, creates for himself at last an ideal rapport 
could British troops have been brought so near with the public more intimate and intense than 
to Gordon while he was still in possession of outsiders can easily conceive ; and this feeling, 
Khartum. The reproach of “ too late ” applies coupled with the natural desire to save a 
only to the politicians, who called upon soldiers cherished memory from oblivion, dictates the 


umv uv wlio in/uuuouo. w uu wuiou uiwu ouiuiuio uxaci isucu muuiui y iiuui uuuviuu, iahjwiucb iuc .r *•_ o av it • T • J x n v 

to achieve the impossible. Leaving the general peculiar character of the biographical sketch the time of the Union Incident^y however, 

question, which it^vas difficult to avoid, we can Sore us. At the same time, it must be the pre™ hmtory of the Insh ^hament is 
only recommend those who talk and write admitted that the emphasising and iteration of 1 V g “ y but effectively sketched. Mr. Macnedl 
glibly about it to read Sir Charles Wilson’s the detafls of a personal grief, however genuine, ^ Y ^ at + , the ^ 

book for themselves. Perhaps the most inter- approach perilously near the limits which a .. . . ’ r 111 6 , ^ 1( L ond 1 . °, 

esting portion is that in which he describeshis sound_ taste and instinct prescribe. Having *? e .’ ..IS. 


shows curtly but conclusively that the Irish 


8 nei, u Parliament, from the beginning to the end of 

approach perilously near the limits which a r . . ’ “ _ . iilu vi 

snnnd tosto and instinct nresc.rihe. Havine- its existence, was a mere travesty of the English 


esting portion is that in which he describes his sound taste and instinct prescribe. Having p rTT 1 j aTt 7 a ^ 

ascent of the Nile in Gordon’s steamers, when said this much, we may readily and gladly P ^lmment, and that it was used as a means, 
everything was doubtful, though hope was by admit, with the author, that * not of self-government, but of defrauding the 

■mnrwJn.tod And nr> omall no.* nf +>,» nnodif f® 8 *® 11 ® 11011 f° r sll tender souls. Considering the more effective indictment of the English mis- 
appreciated. And no small part of the credit narrative as a stranger might, who had never of Trolnnd ftmvMntomntomii 

must be assigned to the marksmen of the Sussex looked into his frank brown eyes nor heard the ? ,, . , T . , ,, , , , P ., 

regiment. Not less noteworthy are the com- music of his voice, I would still, I think, be for Jf Anglo-Irish could be framed by the 
ments upon the character of the natives on these deeply touched by the brief record of his indus- “°? t j ervld orat i ) , r than this dispassionate his- 
steamers (crew and soldiers), and upon the trious, heroic, and blameless career.” toncal essay. It is well worth the perusal of 

reasons that kept them loyal. Altogether this The diaries of his journeys in North Borneo, ^ 18 ^ th<m 10 ° pag0S ° f 

is a book not unworthy of the reputation of its though not reduced to form, contain some in- ° " 

author in literature. teresting mineralogical matter, along with The Care of Infants: a Manual for Mothers 


for the Anglo-Irish could be framed by the 
most fervid orator than this dispassionate his¬ 
torical essay. It is well worth the perusal of 
every politician, and is less than 100 pages of 
big print. 

The Care of Infants: a Manual for Mothers 


North Borneo. Explorations and Adventures many natural and graphic notes of adventures and Nurses. (Macmillan.) The cheapness and 
on the Equator, by the late Frank Hatton, illustrating the character of the country through brevity of Dr. Sophia Jex Blake’s little work, 
With biographical Sketch and Notes by Joseph which he travelled, and some very curious native combined as these are with full and excellent 
Hatton. Illustrated. (Sampson Low.) This customs. The warm and general expression of advice on all points relating to the care of 
volumemight have been more accurately entitled the regret felt at his untimely death, while infants which fall within the province of 
a “Memorial of Frank Hatton," than a de- gratifying to his friends, may well be held to mothers and nurses, make it one of the most 
scription of North Borneo. Such at least is its justify—if any justification were necessary— useful works of its kind hitherto published. It 
obvious raison detre, and the very natural the estimate formed by the father of his son’s treats mainly of simple rules concerning diet, 
intention of its author; but the materials for a merits, and his desire to perpetuate their clothing, cleanliness, air, light and exercise, 
biography, when the subject has died at the age memory. the breach of which causes most of the diseases 

of twenty-two, are necessarily scanty. The The Postulates of English Political Economy, prevalent in nurseries. Although many of its 
unfulfilled promise may be high—in this case it By the late Walter Bagehot, with a Preface by 8 "gg e8tl °ns can only be earned out in the houses 
was very high-but the space its record can Alfred Marshall. (Longmans.) A portion of of f? ™ althy ’ th « book would form a very 
occupy, .however expanded, must, like itself, be Bagehot’s Economic Studies is here reprinted in u , 8eful *° the poorer 

short; and if an octavo volume has to be filled, a cheap form. In a short preface Prof. ? la8 f? s > wll0 ! e children, as is well known, perish 

_J _a 11 i 1 IV ,1 _ n , , . . . . r . . hv fnmiQanns from homo* lmnrnnprlv foH 


useful gift to parents belonging to the poorer 
classes, whose children, as is well known, perish 
by thousands from being improperly fed and 


the record of the actual work done must be Marshall adds the weight of his authority to ? y th ,° l a,an 2 s , fro “ bem S improperly fed and 
fcHJKtKSr “k- I re™*. »p„S economic method A'Z 


implying that this has been done otherwise <<p er h a p S there never was any one better fitted to Chanter”on* vaccination^" to"^unteract" in’tho 
than legitimately. Mr. Joseph Hatton has show : -;. e rea i hearimr of Ricardian modes of ? on vacclna ; uon > w counteract m tno 

already, under the title of The Now Ceylon, Zoning on the practfcal problems of l.fe, or to mmds of her readers the effects of the mischievous 
published some account of the North Borneo bring out the fundamental unity which, in spite ac tivity of Anti-Vaccination Societies. In refer- 
Oompany and its territories; and the diary now of minor differences, connects all the true work of en 5f tf ! articles of food for sickly children 
given of his son’s journeys through a hitherto the present with that of the earlier generation of Parrish sohemical food and cod liver oil she 
unexplored district is a useful and fitting economists.” suggests that 

supplement to the former work. As regards The logic of the deductive method, since first it “ few greater charities could be practised than 
the biography, there will be two opinions, was expounded by Mill, has seldom been re- the purchase of these articles at wholesale rates 
Admitting the truth of the remark quoted stated with more felicity than by Bagehot in and their distribution at cost price to the weakly 
from Aristotle, that “it is by works and his introductory essay. How happily does he infants of the poor. They are frequently unable 
not bv ace that men should ho estimated.” e-ruosn that “faetish ” element in human to avail themselves of them on account of the pro- 


some account of the North Borneo 


activity of Anti-Vaccination Societies. In refer¬ 
ence to two articles of food for sickly children 
—Parrish’s ohemical food and cod liver oil—she 
suggests that 


not by age that men should be estimated,” expose that “faetish 
very many people will think the career nature, which led ad 

too short and uneventful, and the material to describe the theories of the Principia as 
altogether too slight, wherewith to construct a “ mere crotchets of Mr. Newton.” We corn- 
story or point a moral worth the attention of mend to the “many excellent people” who 


nature, which led a distinguished astronomer hibitory prices charged by retail chemists, who 
to describe the theories of the Principia as ^rnoithing of addrng from three to four huu- 

<< morn ornfnWo nf Mr Vonrfon ” Wo nnm- dled ^ Cellt - to the C 0 -* P nCe ° f th «r Wares. 


the reading world. At most, they may say, a 
little memoir for private circulation among the 
young man’s personal friends would have been 


“have very indistinct ideas what an abstract 
science is,” Bagehot’s remarks upon the “all- 


Evelyn Manwaring. A Tale of Hampton 
Court Palace. By Greville J. Chester. 
(Marcus Ward.) The title-page says that 


case method,” which pretends to take account Evelyn Manwaring is “ a tale ”; and if to be 


sufficient. Frank Hatton is presented to us by of “all the facts.” Nor did Bagehot's evenly genial, healthy, and comprised in one volume, 
his father as a pleasant, popular, manly, honour- balanced mind neglect that portion of truth constitutes a tale, then is this pleasant story 


able young fellow, a musician and an athlete, which is on the side of those who declaim rightly classified. It, however, oontains much 
who, after an undistinguished but creditable against theory. No one understood better that of the “stuff” of a novel, and indeed a great 
schoolboy time, developed—besides a consider- the postulates of English political economy do deal more stuff than generally goes to the 
able literary facility, inherited, no doubt, from not hold good for countries where slavery, or making of a plurality of novels. Not that the 
his father—a strong taste for natural science, caste, or savage life prevails. No one has plot is at' all intricate—not that it bristles with 
Having received high praise from his teachers stated more cautiously the “tendency—a adventure; but because the book abounds in 
in this line, and given practical evidence of his tendency limited and contracted, but still a capital character-sketches. Dashed in with a 
acquirements in chemistry, he was appointed, tendency—to an equality of profits through few rapid touches, numerous, original, these 
when hardly of age, to take charge of the commerce.” Bagehot held—with Jevons, and character-sketches are liberally scattered up and 
mineral explorations of the North Borneo most sensible persons—that “ rightly conceived, down the story. Some are but ouuined 
Company. Here, after ingratiating himself the historical method is no rival to the abstract incidentally, and, as it were, from hearsay ; 


rightly classified. It, however, contains much 


olorataons of the North Borneo most sensible persons—that “ rightly conceived, down the stor 
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others are mere supernumeraries, who serve 
as foils to the two or three principal actors. 
There is Colonel Strong, for instance, “ the 
most tender-hearted of men,” who devoted his 
life to the study of deadly missiles, and invented 
a wonderful explosive bomb which, after being 
under consideration for ten years at the War 
Office, blew the colonel’s head to pieces on the 
momentous day when it was tested in presence 
of the commander-in-chief at Plumstead 
Marshes; there is Mr. Moodle, a drawing-room 
preacher, whose doctrine was “ a combination 
of Calvinism and sugarstick ” ; there is Lady 
Lavinia Qathercole, an elderly spinster who 
“ always entered the room with ajuvenile skip •’; 
there is Miss Scheimes, a disciple of Mr. Moodle, 
who says “When one knows one’s saved, it’s 
so nice to feel that it makes no difference 
what one says or does, for it must be all 
right at the last; ” and there is Miss Scheimes’s 
brother, 

“who held a high semi-diplomatic post on the 
borders of the Caucasus, and, under threat of 
assassination, signed a treaty in the directly con¬ 
trary sense to the orders he bad received from the 
Foreign Office; whereupon he was deemed signally 
worthy of promotion, and was instantly named a 
Companion of S3. Michael and George.” 

All these, and many more, flit through Mr. 
Chester’s pages without bearing any part in 
the story; yet, in the hands of a professed 
novelist—of such a novelist, for instance, as 
Mr. James Payn—they would work half-a- 
dozen plots, and people half-a-dozen novels. 
But why should not Mr. Greville Chester try 
his hand at a sustained work of fiction ? That 
he describes English scenery and English 
country-life as one to the manner bom will be 
admitted by all who have read his Julian 
Cloughton; but Julian Cloughton, though a more 
powerful and novel story, lacked the vivacious 
humour which enlivens the pages of Evelyn 
Manwaring. 

Don Luis; or, the Church Militant. Adapted 
from the Spanish of Juan Valera. By Ivan 
Theodore. (Sampson Low.) This book is a 
version of Juan Valera’s Pepita Jimenez, the 
novel of modern Spain which seems to have 
the besc chance of remaining as a classic in the 
language. Why it appears in English with a 
different title, and an added sub-title, is an 
enigma. The story was written after a study 
of the Spanish Mystics, and embodies much of 
their language and ideas. The theme is the 
contest, in the person of Don Luis, self- 
dedicated to the priesthood, between the 
spiritual ideal of an ascetic mystic life, and 
that of marriage with a pious lovely woman 
altogether worthy of him, with whom he is 
thrown into close contact, and put entirely 
off his guard under the supposition that she is 
soon to be his stepmother. After severe 
struggles love wins the day, but not without 
extraneous aid. Don Luis’s self-discipline is 
shown to have been real: he and Pepita remain 
sincerely religious. There is no mocking at their 
former aspirations, even when they have 
chosen what the author evidently deems the 
better, if not the higher, life. We wish it 
were possible to praise the adaptor’s work. 
It seems to consist mainly in this: decking 
out with tawdry tinsel the severe simplicity 
of Valera’s style, and softening down the 
vehemence and despair of southern passion into 
the ordinary coquetry of French or English 
life. Even the confessor becomes M. Ribas. 
The delicate aroma of saintly mysticism is well- 
nigh lost; for incense we have cosmetics. It 
would he absurd to require a translator to go 
through a course of Spanish mysticism ; but 
John Inglesant and The Little Schoolmaster Mark 
might have shown him how such themes should 
be treated. Meanwhile it enhances our ad¬ 
miration of the original to find that even under 


such disguise it is still of greater interest than 
half the novels published. 

The Valley of Andorra. By Elie Berthel. 
Translated from the French by F. H. Deverell. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) The translator of this 
novel is the author of All Round Spain by Rail 
and Road, reviewed in the Academy of 
December 6, 1884. He has reprinted as an 
appendix to the present volume the narrative 
there given of his visit to Andorra in October, 
1884. It is difficult to review a work of this 
kind seriously without laying oneself open to 
tho charge of attempting to break a butterfly 
upon the wheel. Even as a novel the story of 
Elie Berthel is but a poor one. The characters 
are hopelessly unreal. The Catalan gipsy’s 
name, “ Bourou Belija,” ^‘‘Head-black’’) is 
pure Basque. The description of the storm is 
evidently modelled on that in De ■ Vigny’s 
Cinq Mars, and is far from being a successful 
imitation. The history is utterly misleading. 
The ascription of the origin of the customs of 
Andorra to a feudal grant from Charlemagne is 
simply absurd. Like those of many another 
district of the Pyrenees they are far older; and 
whatever is of real historical interest dates back 
sometimes to the Gothic, sometimes to the 
Roman, rule, or oven before. _ The phrase, “ in 
the time of Charlemagne,” “ in the time of the 
Saracens,” so often met with in these docu¬ 
ments, and in those of tho municipalities of 
Southern Gaul, is merely equivalent to our 
“ from time immemorial.” The title “ Re¬ 
public ” was by no means peculiar to Andorra; 
and it was less of a republic in the modem 
sense than many other Pyrenean communities. 
The term occurs constantly both in French and 
Spanish in the Facerias, or pastoral agreements 
between the parish from which this review is 
written and its Spanish neighbours. The 
Vallee d’Aspe was a republic; there were 
republics both in Beam and Bigorre; the 
Cortes of Navarre and the decrees of the kings 
of Spain speak habitually of “ las Republicas ” 
of that Province (e.g., cf. Quademo de Las Leues 
del Aiio 1757, pp. 92. seq. et passim). The 
term is simply a synonym of “ communautd,” 
or “ universidad,” with which it is often inter¬ 
changed in the same document on either side of 
the Pyrenees. They who delight in a thrilling 
Byronic story may enjoy the novel. The 
history they may safely skip. 

The Life of a Prig by One. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) The title is a happy thought, 
but it is the only one in the book. The prig in 
question is more of an enthusiast or a fanatic 
than a prig. He writes his own history; and it 
is the history of a religious maniac who pro¬ 
ceeds from High Churchism to Ritualism, and 
so on through all the religious-isms, including 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Confucianism, 
&c., till he arrives at Agnosticism and a wife. 
The idea is deplorably commonplace, and the 
way it is worked out is still more so. The 
attempted witticisms are stale and feeble, and 
in wretched taste. It is no use arguing with a 
person who thinks it funny to write, “ In my 
bath thought of my first parents in the Garden 
of Eden,” and “ While buttoning my braces 
asked myself, What do I live for!'”; but we 
hope that next time the person thinks it worth 
while to write anything of this sort he will be 
unable to find anyone who thinks it worth 
while to publish it. 

The Opening of the Line: a Strange Story of 
Dogs and their Doings. By Ponsonbv Cox. 
Illustrated by J. H. Oswald Brown. (Black¬ 
wood.) We cannot say that the central inci¬ 
dent of the story, which consists of making 
dogs construct and work a railway, seems to 
us particularly happy. But the whole is told 
in a light vein of easy verse, which lends itself 
readily to tho illustrations. Some of these, 


especially where canine and not human traits 
are represented, would not disgrace the pencil 
of Mr. Randolph Caldecott. The shape of the 
volume is that which all picture books should 
have—a quarto. 

Messrs. Bivingtons have added to their 
series of “English School Classics” Southey’s 
Life of Nelson, edited by Mr. W. E. Mullins. 
Unfortunately the type is rather small; but in 
every other respect tnis edition may be highly 
praised. There are altogether eight illustra¬ 
tions, which are intended to instruct, and not 
to divert; a careful summary of events has 
been prefixed; and the editor has given ex¬ 
planatory notes where necessary. The Life 
itself needs no commendation as a present or 
a prize. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Prof. Max Muller has this week returned 
home to Oxford, much improved in health by 
his six months’ holiday on the Continent, and 
ready to take up work again in good earnest. 

We are authorised to state that the Brehon 
Law Commissioners do not contemplate the 
publication of a second edition of the documents 
comprised in the four volumes already printed 
under their direction. They have appointed 
Prof. Atkinson, of Trinity College, Dublin, to 
edit the remaining portion of tho work, together 
with collations of the MSS. and a glossary. 

We hear that Mr. John Morley is writing a 
reply to Sir Henry Maine’s Popular Oovemme. t, 
which will appear shortly in one of the reviews. 

The Premio Bressa of 12,000 lire (£480) has 
been awarded by the Royal Scientific Academy 
of Turin to Prof. Pasquale Villari, of Florence, 
for his Life and Times of Maehiavelli. This 
prize is adjudged every four years to the author 
of the most important work in natural science, 
history, geography, or mathematics, that has 
appeared within that period. Occasionally it 
has been given to a foreigner, as to Darwin 
several years ago. 

A few months ago the legal power of 
receiving bequests was conferred upon the 
Etablissements d’Enseignement Superieur in 
France. The first exercise of this power has 
just taken place in circumstances of particular 
interest. A lady founded a scholarship of 
4000f. (£160) a year at the College de France, 
in memory of her son, a boy of rare mathe¬ 
matical genius, who died at the age of eighteen. 
It was to be conferred on a student in higher 
mathematics, on the award of a commission 
composed of the mathematical professors in the 
College, the Sorbonne, the Ecole Polytechnique, 
&e. This commission has just made a unani¬ 
mous report in favour of a young lady of 
Russian origin, Mdlle. Botniker. 

Sir Theodore Martin has sent to the press, 
with Messrs. Blackwood, his translation in 
English verse of the second part of Faust. We 
may also mention that the first part of Faust 
will shortly appear in Macmillan’s series of 
“ Foreign School Classics,” edited bv Miss 
Jane Lee, lecturer at Newnham College, 
Cambridge. 

The new volume by Mr. Froude, which 
Messrs. Longmans have nearly ready for 
publication, is entitled Oceana ; or, England 
and her Colonies. It will be illustrated. 

Messrs. Macmillan’s announcements in¬ 
clude a new novel, by Mr. F. Marion Crawford, 
entitled A Scholar's Romance; a book by Prof. 
Blackie— What does History Teach t and a 
memoir of Henry Bazeley, “ the Oxford 
evangelist,” by the Rev. E. L. Hicks. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey announce an 
English translation of the Letters of George 
Sand, with a Memoir by Ledos de Beaufort. It 
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will be in three volumes, illustrated with several 
portraits. 

Messrs. Longmans will publish very shortly 
The Year's Sport: a Be view of British Sports 
and Pastimes for 1885. It is edited by Mr. 
Alfred Watson. 

The next volume in the series of “ Philo¬ 
sophical Classics for English Headers ” will be 
Hume, by Prof. Knight, of St. Andrew’s. 

Canon Malcolm MacColl is writing a 
pamphlet on the Irish Question, which will be 
published by Messrs. George Boutledge & Sons. 

Some of our 'readers may remember the 
Phoenix, an English monthly journal produced 
at Florence, in 1877, by two veiy young ladies, 
one of whom was Miss Marini, a daughter of 
our gifted contributor, Mrs. Linda Villari. Her 
co-editor was Miss Beatrice Ley, who is now 
about to publish, through Mr. Quaritch, a novel 
in two volumes, illustrating the peasant life 
and manners of Fiesole in a pretty love tale, full 
of the folklore and proverbial talk of the 
people, with which the author has made herself 
thoroughly familiar by a residence in Tuscany 
during several years. There is a quaint archaic 
flavour in the speeches, and the simple rustic 
customs and ways of thought which are 
brought forward in the book betray a deriva¬ 
tion from days that were heathen rather than 
Christian. Miss Ley occasionally dips into 
good-humoured raillery against the “ tourists ” 
who fly from sight to sight in Italy, their 
“ Murray ” in hand, without learning anything 
of the primitive life of the people. 

Messrs. Burns & Oates will shortly issue an 
historical sketch, by Dr. Lee, entitled Edward 
the Sixth : Supreme Head, containing several 
facts not on record in the ordinary histories. 

Messrs. Rutherford, of Kelso, are about to 
publish A Short Border History, by Mr. Francis 
Hindes Groome, author of In Gipsy Tents, and 
editor of The Ordnance. Gazetteer of Scotland. 

Mr. Thomas Greenwood has in the press 
a work on Free Public Libraries, which will be 
published by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
about the end of January. The book deals 
with the organisation, uses, and management 
of these institutions. 

A second edition of Mr. McNeill’s book, 
The Irish Parliament: What it Was, and What 
it Did — noticed in the Academy this week— 
will be published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. on 
Monday next. 

A cheap edition of Mr. Grant Allen’s recent 
novel, Babylon, is announced by Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus. It has, of course, been already 
reprinted in America, and sold for tenpence. 

Three fresh Shakspere quarto facsimiles in 
Dr. Fumivall’s series, photo-lithographed by 
Mr. Praetorius, were issued last week: the 
Sonnets, with an Introduction by Mr. Thomas 
Tyler; Titus Andronicus, edited by Mr. Arthur 
Symons; and Othello, quarto 2, edited by Mr. 
Herbert A. Evans. The first quarto of Othello 
is promised for next week. 

Dean Howson’s last book, the final proofs 
of which he corrected only a day or two before 
his death, was the volume just published by 
Mr. Elliot Stock, entitled, Thoughts for Saints’ 
Dags ; or, Short Readings arranged for Festivals 
of the Chqrch’s Year. 

In the January number of the Expositor 
Prof. Stokes, of Dublin, gives an account of the 
discovery of a new MS. of the Gospels belong¬ 
ing originally to a monastery in Patmos. 

Mr. W. F. Stockley, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, has been appointed to the Professorship 
of English in the University of New Bruns¬ 
wick. 


Adolf Hansen, the translator of poems of 
Shelley, Tennyson, Matthew Arnold and Swin¬ 
burne, into Danish, has published (F. Hegel & 
Son, Copenhagen) a complete translation—the 
first in Danish—of Shakspere’s sonnets. The 
translation is accompanied by an introduction 
and notes. The metre of the original is pre¬ 
served. 

The last “ rough list ” issued by Mr. Quaritch 
contains the five volumes of Marriage Licences 
copied by the late Col. J. L. Chester, which 
were purchased by him at the Hartloy sale. 
They comprise those in the Bishop of London’s 
Office from 1521 to 1828, in the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster’s Office from 1559 to 
1699, in the Faculty Office of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury from 1543 to 1869, and in the 
Vicar-General’s Office of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury from 1660 to 1679. The price now 
aSked for them is considerably less than that 
for whioh they were sold by Mr. Hartley to 
Col. Chester’s executor. It is much to be re¬ 
gretted that they have not found their only 
proper home in the British Museum; for it is 
difficult to imagine that such copies, so neatly 
written and so carefully indexed, will ever 
again be made. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

We mentioned, some months ago, a “ free¬ 
will offering ” which certain British admirers of 
the American poet, Walt Whitman, proposed 
to present to mm. The project was from the 
first of a semi-private character, no urgent or 
conspicuous public steps being taken for giving 
it a wider extension. The result has corre¬ 
sponded. About £115 has been raised, and 
has been accepted by Walt Whitman with the 
same cordial frankness with which it was 
tendered. Any persons who may wish to add 
to this sum are invited, as in the first instance, 
to communicate with Mr. H. H. Gilchrist (12 
Well Road, Hampstead), the secretary of the 
fund, or with Mr. W. M. Rossetti (5 Endsleigh 
Gardens, Euston Square), the treasurer. 
Among the subscribers are Miss Abdy Williams, 
the late Mrs. Gilchrist, Miss Helen Zimmern, 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Darwin, Messrs. E. R. 
Poase, J. A. Symonds, R. Louis Steven¬ 
son, J. Fitzgerald Molloy, George Saintsbury, 
Prof. Dowden, Dr. Todhunter, Henry Holmes, 
Henry James, and some members of the Man¬ 
chester Literary Club. 

According to the New York Nation, Mr. B. 
F. Stevens will shortly address himself to 
Congress in behalf of an enormous labour which 
he has undertaken for the preservation and 
concentration of historical documents scattered 
among the archives, public and private, of 
England, France, Holland, and Spain. These 
(mostly unpublished) manuscripts relate to 
America during the period 1772-84, and are 
of inestimable value for the student of the 
Revolution in its military and diplomatic 
aspects. Mr. Stevens has, in many years, suc¬ 
ceeded in indexing some 80,000 of them; and 
his plan “ comprises the collection and com¬ 
parison of all duplicates and variations of these 
documents wherever they exist, the recording 
of all points of difference, the cataloguing of 
all, and the copying of all principal and distinct 
documents that have not been published, and 
the variations from those that have.” To 
illustrate the scheme, he has printed a tentative 
specimen based on a collection (now ready for 
publication) of about 3500 papers on the Paris 
Peace negotiations, and about 600 contempora¬ 
neous official letters from the French Ministers 
to the United States to the home Government. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton’s novel, which begins in 
the January number of Temple Bar, is also 
running in Harper's Bazar , 


The following are the words of President 
Cleveland’s reference to international copyright 
in his recent message to Congress: 

“An international copyright conference was 
held at Berne in September, on the invitation of 
the Swiss Government. The envoy of the United 
States attended as a delegate; but refrained from 
committing this Government to the results, even 
by signing the recommendatory protocol adopted. 
The interesting and important subject of inter¬ 
national copyright has been before you for several 
years. Action is certainly desirable to effect the 
object in view. And while there may be question 
as to the relative advantage of treating it by legis¬ 
lation or by specific treaty, the matured views of 
the Berne Conference cannot fail to aid your con¬ 
sideration of the subject.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A MIDNIGHT ASCENT OF THE SCHWARTZHORN. 
(10,300feet oboes the tea.) 

i. 

’Neath an uncertain moon, in light malign, 

We trod those rifted granite crags, whcrounder, 
Startling the midnight air with muffled thunder, 
Flowed infant founts of Danube and of Rhine: 
Our long-drawn file in Blow deliberate line 
Scaled stair on stair, subdued to silent wonder; 
Wound among mouldering rocks that rolled 
asunder, 

Rattling with hollow roar down death’s deoline. 
Still as we rose, one white transcendent star 
Steered calmly heavenward through the em¬ 
purpled gloom, 

Escaping from the dim reluctant bar 
Of morning, chill and ashen-pale as doom; 

Where the day's chargers champing at his cor 
Waited till Sol should quit night’s banquet-room. 


ii. 

Pure on the frozen snows, the glacier-steep, 

Slept moonlight with the tense unearthly charm 
Of spells that have no power to bless or harm ; 
But, when we touched the ridge which tempests 
sweep, 

Death o’er the murk vale, yawning wide and deep, 
Clung to frost-slippery shelves, and sharp alarm, 
Shuddering in eager air, drove life’s blood warm 
Back to stout hearts and staunch will’s fortress- 
keep. 

Upward we clomb; till now the emergent morn, 
Belting the horror of dim jagged eastern heights, 
Broadened from green to saffron, primrose-pale, 
Felt with faint finger-tips of rose each horn, 

Crept round the Alpine circuit, o'er each dale 
Dwelt with dumb brooding* drearier even than 
night’s. 

in. 

Thus dawn had come; not yet the day: night’s 
queen 

And morning's star their state in azure kept: 
Still on the mountain world weird silence slept; 
Earth, air, and heaven held back their song 
serene. 

Then from the zenith, fiery-white between 
Moonshine and dayspring, with swift impulse 
swept 

A splendour of the skies that throbbing leapt 
Down to the core of passionate flame terrene— 

A star that ruining from yon throne remote, 
Quenched her celestial yeanlings in the pyre 
Of mortal pangs and pardons ! At that sign 
The orient sun with day’s broad arrow smote 
Black Linard’s arrogant brow, while influent fire 
Slaked the world’s thirst for light with joy 
divine. 

John Addington Symonds. 

Note on Sonnet 3 .—The most striking episode in 
this pageant of dawn was the shooting of a large 
meteor from the centre of the sky above our heads 
down into the brightness of the still unrisen sun, 
crossing the morning star, while the moon was 
setting far away over the Bernese Oberland. I 
have ventured to treat this phenomenon, not from 
the scientific point of view, but as it appealed to 
the imagination upon that high summit, with all 
the congregated Alps around us waiting for the 
touch of day, J. A. S. 
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OBITUARY. 

DK. S. MUCH. 

It is with much regret that we record—in the 
same number of the Academy that com¬ 
memorates the Leemans Jubilee—the (loath of 
Dr. Samuel Birch, the acknowledged chief of 
English Egyptologists, who had himself just 
completed fifty years' service in the British 
Museum. Dr. Birch, who was born on hi oveni- 
ber 3, 1813, inherited his Christian name from 
his father, a well-known city clergyman, and 
from his grandfather, some time Lord Mayor 
of London. So early as 1834 he accepted a 
post under the Commissioners of Public 
Records, from which department have issued so 
many public servants eminent in other fields. 
His first appointment in the British Museum 
bears date January 1836. At that time the 
entire domain of antiquities—classical. Oriental, 
British, and mediaeval—formed a single depart¬ 
ment, under the charge of Mr. Bamewell. Dr. 
Birch’s early interest seems to have been in 
Chinese; and, indeed, he never abandoned 
entirely this first love. He also included within 
the wide range of his learning classical anti¬ 
quities in general, and even British coins. But 
it is as an Egyptologist—in which sphere, in¬ 
deed, he may be said to have had no rival in 
England—that Dr. Birch’s name will always be 
remembered. His special devotion to this 
branch of study was marked by the gradual 
process of differentiation, by which the depart¬ 
ment of Oriental antiquities at the British 
Museum at last came to have its own keeper, 
and that keeper Dr. Birch himself. Wo cannot 
attempt to enumerate here his published works 
on Egyptology, which include numerous in¬ 
dependent works, as well as papers scattered 
among the transactions of learned societies. 
We will only mention his contributions to his 
friend Bunsen’s Egypt's Place in Universal His¬ 
tory , which comprise a translation of “ The Book 
of the Dead,” a dictionary of hieroglyphs, and 
a grammar. • But we must not omit—even in 
this brief notice—some reference to the char¬ 
acter of the man. To a wide knowledge of 
many branches of learning he added a keen 
critical faculty, so that his judgment on novel 
and obscure points brought bofore him was as 
quick as it was sound. His manner to young 
students was kind and genial; and he was ever 
ready to place his stores of information at the 
service of all who came to consult him. 

A work in which he took a special interest 
was the foundation, in 1870, of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, of which he remained 
president till his death, and in connexion with 
which was published the valuable series of 
“Records of the Past.” Many universities 
and other learned bodies, both at home and 
abroad, conferred upon him their distinctions. 
His familiar title of Doctor came first from 
St. Andrews. He was also the earliest honorary 
fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, where Dr. 
Schliemann and Prof. Mahaffy afterwards 
became his colleagues. He was present at the 
last Queen’s Gaudy on November 2 ; but his 
health was then manifestly failing, and his 
death was not altogether unexpected. It took 
place, after a comparativaly short illness at the 
last, on December 27. His place will not easily 
be filled. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Tire first number of the Asiatic Quarterly Re¬ 
view (Fisher Unwin) is of interest, not only for 
what it contains, but also for the promise that 
it gives of the general character of the new 
undertaking. In the first place, all the articles 
are signed—a practice which has now become 
almost universal in the magazines, though not 
in other kinds of periodical literature. Secondly, 
it shows (as might be expected from the name 


of the editor) that “Asiatic” is to be inter¬ 
preted in a large sense, with no undue inclina¬ 
tion to the special English interests in India. 
Indeed, the characteristic note of Anglo- 
Indianism would be altogether absent, if it 
were not for one article, and that the most 
notable in the number. Of the others, it can 
hardly be said that they differ much from what 
might have found acceptance elsewhere, except 
that they are here collected under one cover. But 
Col. Yule’s own anticipation of the forthcoming 
Anglo-Indian Glossary, compiled by himself 
and the late Dr. Burnell, forms a treat that 
will be relished all the more because the par¬ 
takers of it cannot be numerous. Next in im¬ 
portance we would place the biographical 
sketch of Lord Strathnaim, by Sir Owen Burae, 
who was his military secretary while Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. It is little to the 
credit of the British public that they should 
have allowed the memory of Sir Hugh Rose to 
have become obscured on his elevation to the 
peerage. The article on “ The Restitution of 
Gwalior Fort,” by Sir Lepel Griffin, implicitly 
contains the answer to an ill-judged book that 
appeared about a year ago on The Armies of 
the Native States of India. 

In the English Illustrated Magazine we would 
call attention to Mr. Ainger’s paper on “Charles 
Lamb in Hertfordshire,” which is an expansion 
of some of the too brief notes in his charming 
editions of Elia, &c. The illustrations, which 
are worthy of the text, include a veritable trou¬ 
vaille, nothing less than a view of old Blakes- 
ware House, while actually in process of 
demolition, which has been discovered in a 
specially illustrated copy of Clutterbuck’s Hert¬ 
fordshire. “A Hundred Years Ago,” by Mr. 
Benham, and “ Gretna Green Revisited,” are 
also good papers of their kind, though perhaps 
too much of the same kind. Mr. Traill’s first 
paper on Sicily seems rather thin to one who 
has himself been over the same ground; and 
some at least of the illustrations have appa¬ 
rently been touched up from photographs. The 
frontispiece, an engraving by O. Lacour, of 
Millais’s portrait of Sir Henry Thompson, is a 
fine piece of work. 

We confess that we do not care for the 
central feature already revealed in the opening 
chapters of Mrs. Oliphant’s novel in the Corn- 
hill. But the same number contains a really 
thrilling story, after the manner of Poe ; an 
ingenious answer to that perennial puzzle, 
what would have been the conclusion to Edwin 
Drood ? and a fine account of the ascent of 
Adam’s Peak, which must surely exaggerate 
the difficulties. 

Time, which is perhaps the most rising of all 
the magazines, contains the first instalment of 
a story by Mr. Andrew Lang, about which 
there have long been whispers in literary circles. 
It is entitled ‘ ‘ The End of Phacacia ” ; but wbat 
that means we can only recommend our readers 
to find out for themselves. 

The Antiquary begins the New Year well. 
It contains two papers of great merit. The 
first is Mr. Hubert Hall’s “ Notes on the 
History of the Crown Lands.” This is one of 
a series ; and, if we may judge by the specimen 
given, it will be a valuable contribution to 
history. We cannot profess to agree with all 
the writer’s conclusions; but he has evidently 
studied the intricate subject on which he writes 
in the grave spirit of a historian, not, as too 
many do, with the fanaticism of a political 
pamphleteer. Though we could not, perhaps, 
quote a passage in which the statement is 
directly made, Mr. Hall seems to think that 
what may be called the feudalisation of England 
began at a period earlier than wo should place 
it. In a question of this kind so very much 
depends on the precise meanings attached to 
words that it may well be that our views ap¬ 


proach nearer than they seem to do. Of course, 
as every one should know who has studied the 
subject, the feudal systems of the Middle Ages 
owed very much to traditional custom as well as 
to Roman law. Mr. A. C. Bickley is a great 
admirer of George Fox, the founder of the 
Society of Friends, and has compiled a most 
interesting account of Fenny Drayton, where 
the mystic was bom. The place contains little 
to remind the modem traveller of the religious 
reformer who passed his childhood and youth 
within its boundaries, nor do the present in¬ 
habitants, it would seem, know or care much for 
the great soul that once dwelt among them. 
Fox, though a religious reformer of a very high 
type, wrote no one book that has appealed to 
the popular heart, and, therefore, his personality 
cannot be so easily realised as that of some very 
inferior men. There is an anonymons article on 
Old London, and a paper by Mr. Jewitt on 
“ Quaint Conceits in Pottery ”; both of which 
are worth reading. 

The December Here is particularly well 
illustrated, though the articles in its permanent 
part are not of extraordinary interest. M. de 
Contades’s paper on “ Les Quartiers de la 
Dame aux Camelias ” (the actual Alphonsine 
Plessis) is only an illustration of M. Zola’s 
pseudo-scientific doctrine of heredity; but the 
two plates accompanying it—one a genealogical 
tree ingeniously wrought into a branch of 
camelias, the other a singularly well-composed 
vignette with encadrement — are excellent. 
Another full-page etching is a specimen of 
the new set of plates for the Hetzel-Quantin 
edition of Victor Hugo, by the issue of which 
it is hoped (as is rather crudely stated here) to 
acheverla debacle of the luckless Edition nationals. 
We do not like this kind of “dead set,” though 
certainly the planners of the Edition nationals 
have been phenomenally unlucky in their illus¬ 
trations hitherto. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
The first number of the new English His¬ 
torical Review, to be published quarterly by 
Messrs. Longmans, is announced for publication 
on January 15. It will be conducted somewhat 
after the model of the Revue Historique or Von 
Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift, dealing with 
English, American, and Colonial history, and 
with such other branches of history, ancient 
and modem, constitutional and ecclesiastical, 
as are likely to interest any considerable class 
of English students. 

Its general arrangement will be according to 
the following plan: (1) original papers on 

historical subjects; (2) unedited documents of 
special historical value; (3) full notices of the 
more important historical books appearing at 
home and abroad; (4) an historical biblio¬ 
graphy giving briefer critical accounts of minor 
works, and a classified summary of articles in 
English, American, and Continental periodicals, 
deeding with subjects that lie within the scope 
of the Review; (a) surveys of the progress of 
historical literature in special departments, to be 
supplied from time to time; (6) communica¬ 
tions from scholars connected with the great 
libraries and with other storehouses of official 
information in England and elsewhere; (7) 
notes on subjects connected with historical 
research. Present politics, as apart from 
history, will not enter the legitimate field of the 
Review. 

The Review will not in any way come into 
rivalry with existing publications. The inten¬ 
tion of the promoters is to establish, for the 
first time, a review in the English tongue deal¬ 
ing with strictly historical research, open to 
students in all fields of history, and at the 
game time addressing itself also to those who, 
while not professed historical scholars, interest 
themselves in historical inquiry. 
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The Review will be under the editorship of 
Canon Creighton, Dixie Professor of Ecclesias¬ 
tical History at Cambridge; assisted by Mr. 
Reginald Lane-Poole and a small oommittee 
of persons of known qualifications. A long 
list of historical students have already promised 
their support, including many from Germany, 
Italy, France and Belgium, and—what is still 
more important—from the United States of 
America. 

Among the contents of the first number will 
probably be: “The Condition of Historical 
Literature,” by Lord Acton; “ Homer and the 
Early History of Greece,” by Mr. D. B. Monro; 
“ The Tyrants of Britain, Gaul, and Spain, a.d. 
406-411,” by Prof. E. A. Freeman; “The 
Death of Amy Robsart,” by Mr. James Gaird- 
ner; “ The Repression of the Irish Woollen 
Trade,” by the Rev. W. Cunningham; “A 
Contemporary Poem on Cesare Borgia,” by Dr. 
Richard Garnett; “ Cuthbert Mayne and the 
Bull of Pius Vby Mr. T. G. Law ; “ An Early 
Tract on Liberty of Conscience,” by Mr. 8. R. 
Gardiner; “Letters of Increase Mather and 
Randolph,” by Mr. C. E. Doble; “The Cam¬ 
paign of Gen. Braddook,” by Mr. J. C. 
Wilson. 


THE LEEMANS JUBILEE AT LETDEN. 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards sends us the follow¬ 
ing interesting extract, translated from a letter 
addressed to her by Dr. W. Pleyte, under date 
December 24 (Christmas Eve): 

“The Leemans Jubilee was a complete success. 
The good old man was delighted with his numerous 
presents, and with the evidences of respect and 
affection which were showered upon mm. At 
midday the employes of the museum met at his 
house, and presented him with a handsome read¬ 
ing-desk, bearing an inscription engraved upon 
a silver scutcheon. Hereupon F. Herrberg, 
amanuensis at the museum, addressed him in a 
few brief words. At two o’clock some forty 
persons, mostly professors, and all personal 
friends of Leemans, met at the museum, and 
thence proceeded to his house, which is close 
beside the building. 1 then saluted him in the 
name of his friends and of all who had offered 
him the testimony of their respect on this occasion; 
and I enumerated the many important services 
which he had rendered to science by the publica¬ 
tion of Egyptian antiquities; by his great work in 
two volumes on Greek papyri; by his contributions 
to Indian archaeology, prehistoric archaeology, and 
other branches of archaelogical research; and by 
the indefatigable zeal with which he had pro”- 
moted the interests and added to the collections 
of our museum. Finally, I congratulated him 
not merely as the man of science and study, but 
as the true and devoted friend, and the generous 
helper of all who appealed to him for assistance; 
and I quoted these words of his friend Beets, the 
poet of the Jubilee—“ Long may death spare thy 
virtues and thy white hairs!” After this, we 
presented him with the album and with the superb 
drawing offered by Alma Tadema, the latter neatly 
framed. 

“ The academy of Leyden and the Leyden Uni¬ 
versity were duly represented at the meeting, as 
was also the College of Jesuit", the rector and 
his secretary being present. Dr. Land, the emi¬ 
nent philologist and orientalist, then warmly com¬ 
mended the untiring devotion to study which had 
enabled Leemans (notwithstanding that he was 
not a professor at our university) to do so much 
for the glory and renown of our Alma Mater. 
Last of all, the students offered their compliments 
and congratulations to the “Jubilaire,” whose 
learning has ever been at their disposal in aid of 
their studies, and whose kindness has endeared 
him to all. 

“In replying to these various addresses, Dr. 
Leemans said that he had always Bought above all 
else to publish original monuments, in order 
thereby to enlarge the boundaries of that scientific 
field in which lovers of knowledge might work 
together. If by so doing he had himself done 
less scientific work than fie could have wished, he 


had at all events never hesitated to throw open 
the treasures of antiquity that others might study 
them and profit by them. Having done so, he 
hoped he might say that he had not lived in vain. 
He expressed himself charmed with the ovation 
which had been so admirably planned. Our poet 
Beets then recited his poem, and Nicolai played 
his Egyptian March, both written for the occasion : 
and, well pleased with all that had been said and 
seen, we each shook hands with the “Jubilaire” 
and took our leave. In the evening, at half-past 
five, a certain number of us met again to dine with 
Dr. Leemans and his family, one of the principal 

S iesta being M. l’Avocat Dognce, of Li&ge, an 
timate friend of the Leemans family, who pro¬ 
posed the health of our host in a magnificent 
speech after dinner. 

“ As for the album, to which so many friends 
have contributed, it has been worthily got up. 
The fine arts are represented in its pages by Beets, 
Nicolai, and Tadema—poetry, music, and paint¬ 
ing. The Egyptologists are present in great force, 
notwithstanding that Birch and Brugsch are 
missing—the former on account of ill-health, and 
the latter because he is in the far East. I will not 
attempt to give you more than an outline of the 
contents of this volume, which oontains much that 
is interesting and well written, and even announces 
some entirely new discoveries. May those friends 
who have contributed to its pages find no cause to 
regret the trouble they have taken or the con¬ 
fidence they reposed in ns! ” 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Cucheval-Clariony. Les Finances de ritalie (1860-85). 
Paris: Gulllaumln. 6fr. 

Schbokder, R. Gl&ube u. Aberplaube in den alt- 
franzusischen Dichtoneen. Eln Beltrag zur Kultur- 
Ksechichte d. Mittelalters. Erlangen: Delchert. 


FbaxnoL W. Ungam vor der Schlacht he! Moh&os. 

(1624-96.) Auf Grand der papst. Nontiaturberiohte. 
Uebers. v. J. H. rich wicker. Budapest: Lauffer. 
6 M. 

Dunoxeb, M. Geeohiehte d. Alterthums. Neue Folge. 

1. Bd. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 10 M. 

POUT. Gondnl, marshal d’Ancre. Son gouveroement 
en Picardie (1811-17). Paris: Picard. 4 fr. 50 c. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

B Agnail, A. Die Seele lndischer u. hellenlsober Phil¬ 
osophic in der Gespenstem moderaer Geister- 
seherel. Berlin: Weidmann. 6 M. 

Robthr, G. n puiviscolo atmosferico ed i suoi micr- 
organlsmi, studlato dal lato flsico, ohimioo e bio- 
logtco. Florence: Loescher. 8 L. 

Todla, F., u. J. A. Kail. Ueb. e. Krokodil-Soh&del 
aus den TertiArablagerungen v. Eggenburg in 
NiederusterreicU. Wien: Garold's Solrn. 6 M. 80 Pf. 
PHILOLOGY. 

Enoblbbkcht, A. Untersuchungen ab. die Spraohe 
d. CJandlanus Mamertus. Wien: Gerold’s Bohn. 
1 M. 80 Pf. 

Lehmann, C. A. Quaestlones Tulllanae. Pars. 1. De 
Clceronis epistulis. Leipzig: Freytag. s M. 
Terknti Vabbonis, M., de lingua latina llbrl. Emen- 
davit, apparatu oritico lnatruxlt L. Spengel, ed. A. 
Spengel. Berlin: Weidmanu. 8 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NAME OF “LIVERPOOL.” 

Liverpool: Dec. 36,1885. 

Mr. Bradley’s conjecture in to-day’s Academy 
that the word “ Liver ” in Liverpool is really 
“ Lither” has often been discussed here, and 
is strengthened by the existence of a “ Lither- 
land,” near Liverpool. 

The neighbouring district contains many 
Norse names—Formby, Lunt, Meols, Sefton. 
Thingwall, Breck, Netherton, Everton, and 
others. This being so, it seems more probable 
that “Lither” has its Norse meaning of 
“slope” or “hill-side,” rather than the mean¬ 
ing suggested by Mr. Bradley. Dr. Vigfusson, 
in his Icelandic Dictionary, gives examples of 
the use of HliiS, a “ slope,” in place names, and 
to these may be added HliSarendi, the home of 
Gunnarr, in the Njala. 

The name “ Pool of the Slope ” seems appro¬ 
priately applied by persons arriving from the 
sea to the old pool (now filled up or covered) 
with the hill-sides of Everton behind. Tn( 

J. Sbphton. 


“CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH.” 

London: Dec. 28,1885. 

This lady, whose surname was asked for in 
the last number of the Academy, was daughter 
of the Rev. Michael Browne, of Norwich, whore 
she was bom, about 1792. She married, first 
Captain George Phelan, and secondly, L. H. J. 
Tonna, Assistant Director of the United Service 
Institution. She died in 1846 ; and there is a 
memoir of her by her husband, published in 
1847. He survived till 1857. 

Richard F. Littledale. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Jan. 4,6p.m. London Institution: “ Christian 
Constantinople,” by Mr. Edwin Kresbfleld. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Dutch Painter.', of 
the Seventeenth Century,” by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “Historical Evi¬ 
dences of the Migration of Abram,” by Mr. W. St. 
Chad Boeeawen. 

Tuesday, Jan. 6. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The 
Story of a Meteorite,” IV., by Prof. Dewar. 

Wednesday, Jan. 6.7 p.m. Soolety of Arts: Juvenile 
Lectuie, “ Waves,” II., by Prof. SUvanus P. 
Thompson. 

8 pm. Dialeetioal: “ The Pretensions of 
Women,” by Mr. W. G. Taunton. 

Thursday, Jan. 7, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The 
Story of a Meteorite/' V., by Prof. Dewar. 

4.80 p.m. Royal Soolety. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “Cattle of the 
Past and Present.” by Prof. W. H. Flower. 

Saturday, Jan. 8, 3 p.m. . Royal Institution: “The 
Story of a Meteorite,” VI., by Prof. Dewar. 


SCIENCE. 

BOOKS ON ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 

A Handy Anglo-Saxon Dictionary: based on 
Groschopp’s Grein. Edited, revised, and cor¬ 
rected, with Grammatical Appendix, List of 
Irregular Verbs, and Brief Etymological 
Features. By James A. Harrison and W. M. 
Baskervill. (Triibner.) With the unfortunate 
Bosworth-Toller failure blocking the way, we 
shall probably have to wait many years for a 
really satisfactory Anglo-Saxon lexicon; and 
the preparation of a good handy dictionary for 
beginners can only be commenced after the 
larger work has been completed. Under these 
circumstances. Profs. Harrison and Baskervill’s 
translation of Groschopp’s Kleinee Angel each - 
eischee Wdrterbuch deserves a cordial welcome, 
although the work is not in all respects so well 
executed as we should have wished. It is true 
that Groschopp’e book is far from being a 
complete dictionary of Old English, as it is 
merely on abridgment of Grein’s glossary to 
the poems contained in his Bibliothek der 
Angeleiicheischen Poeeie ; but, as the translators 
observe in their Preface, the poetry is in a 
literary (and, perhaps, even in a philological) 
sense of much greater importance thsn the 
prose. On the other hand, the poetical voca¬ 
bulary cannot in all cases be fully understood 
without a study of the words and the special 
senses which are found only in prose. Wo 
regret that the translators have not thought fit 
to substitute a purely alphabetical order for the 
perplexing arrangement adopted by Groschopp, 
which is neither convenient nor scientific. 
Another fault, which is found both in the German 
work and the translation, is the inconsistent 
and haphazard treatment of the words which 
occur spelt in more than one way. Sometimes 
the right plan is adopted—namely, that of 
giving the definition under the normal spell¬ 
ing, and merely cross-references under the 
other forms (though, by the way, the form 
chosen as the standard is often the wrong one). 
But quite as frequently these varieties of spelling 
are treated as distinct words, with a different 
set of renderings to each. Thus, we find— 
“ aceian , Aceigan, to ask, inquire, demand,” 
“ aheian —(1) to ask, to demand, (2) to 
obtain, experience, endure; ” and “ Sedan, 
to ask, demand, seek ont, find by inquiry ”; 
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“ cerran — (1) to turn, turn about, (2) to 
turn one’s self, return; ” “ cirran, to turn; ” 
and “ cyrran —(1) to turn, (2) to turn one’s 
self, go, return;” “p Son, pion —to thrive, 
grow, grow up, prosper, be profitable, advan¬ 
tageous, able ; ” and “ pihan —to thrive, grow, 
increase, progress, succeed, help, benefit.” The 
last-quoted form, by the way, is simply a 
figment of blundering grammarians. If Profs. 
Harrison and Baskervul had professed merely 
to translate Groschopp’s book, we should so far 
have nothing to complain of; but as they take 
credit for having improved the work, they 
certainly ought not to have allowed such 
defects as these to go uncorrected. That they 
havo made some real improvements we gladly 
admit. The Germans have not yet learned how 
to print a dictionary; and the English trans¬ 
lation, with its “ antique type ” for the catch¬ 
words, is far more convenient for reference than 
the original, in which the definitions are 
actually printed in italics. Some of Gro¬ 
schopp’s misplaced accents are corrected, but 
this advantage is counterbalanced by a large 
number of accentual misprints. Other errors 
of the press are not numerous, though we 
observe an amusing one in “fymsceba, old 
friend, devil.” The etymological information 
is a useful addition to the work; but it is often 
incorrect, and is capriciously given or withheld 
without any regard to consistency of plan. To 
go no further than the first page, “ ad, funeral 
pile,” is said to be cognate with “ Goth, aiths, 
Ger. eid,” these words being non-existent in 
the respective languages (except, of course, 
in the sense of oath) ; and, while under 
cecer the German acker is (quite properly) 
quoted, the word acsian is left without any 
indication of its identity with the German 
eischen, heitchen. Among the definitions we 
have observed several decided mistakes—some 
of them due to an unintelligent following of 
Groschopp, and some of them purely original. 
Us does not mean “God,” but a god ; eruca is 
rendered “cabbage and cabbage-worm, ”a literal 
translation from Groschopp, who has absurdly 
mistaken the sense of a remark of Grein; under 
reap the original meaning is given as “ cattle.” 
For a German to render Woden as “ Wuotan” 
is proper enough, but one scarcely expects to 
find the High German form in a (fictionary for 
English readers. Messrs. Harrison and Basker- 
vill have overlooked the Addenda ( Nachtrag ) 
on the fly-leaf of Groschopp’s book, and con¬ 
sequently the words geendebyrdan, gemundbyr- 
dan, wSacwdnian, and unreordian, have not 
found a place in their dictionary. In spite of 
its many faults, the list of which we have by 
no means exhausted, this English translation 
of Groschopp will be widely useful. All the 
same, we wish the execution of the task had 
fallen into more competent or more careful 
hands. 

First Middle-English Primer. Extracts from 
Alfred's Orosius. Selected Homilies of eElfric. 
By Henry Sweet. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
On first looking at these three reading-books 
we were struck by what seemed a strange 
inconsistency. In the Middle-English Primer, 
which consists of extracts from the Ancren 
Riwle and the Ormulum, with outlines of 
grammar and a glossary, Mr. Sweet has crowded 
nis pages with marks of quantity and other 
diacritical signs quite foreign to the original 
MSS.; the notation employed in the passages 
from the Ormulum being, by the way, different 
from that employed in those from the Ancren 
Biwle. In the two Old-English reading books, 
he has gone to the opposite extreme of following 
implicitly the haphazard accentuation of the 
MSS., so that we meet with ndn with an accent 
in one line, and nan without accent in the next, 
while here and there the accent is placed upon 
an unquestionably short vowel. The reason 
for this difference of plan is, we presume, that 


the Middle-English Primer is intended for begin¬ 
ners, while in other books the student is sup¬ 
posed to have already gone through Mr. Sweet’s 
Anglo-Saxon Reader, and therefore not to require 
the constant help of pronunciation-marks. We 
think, however, that it would have been better 
if in the Middle-English Primer the use of 
diacritical signs had been confined to the 
grammar and the glossary, and that in the Old- 
English reading books the accentuation should 
either have been reduced to uniform rule or 
omitted altogether. No doubt a critical edition of 
an Old-English text ought to tell us exactly what 
the accentuation of the MSS. is, but a reading- 
book for learners is quite a different thing. Mr. 
Sweet has supplied a real want in his Middle- 
Englith Primer. The extracts are well chosen, 
and the author, in addition to a good glossary, 
has furnished separate outlines of the grammar 
of the Ancren Biwle and of the Ormulum. The 
other two books are very good in their way, 
but they tempt us to express the wish (not, we 
fear, likely to be realised) that Mr. Sweet oould 
find time to bring out a large volume of 
specimens of Old-English prose, with corrected 
texts and a trustworthy vocabulary. The pre¬ 
face to the Selected Homilies states that the 
glossary includes only such words and senses as 
are not explained in the author’s Anglo-Saxon 
Reader. We observe that the glossary to the 
Extracts from Alfred’s Orosius is similarly limited, 
though the reader is not informed of the fact. 

Andreas : a Legend of St. Andrew. Edited, 
with Critical Notes and a Glossary by Wm. 
Baskervill. (Boston: Ginn & Co.) The “Glos¬ 
sary” mentioned in the title-page of this book 
is conspicuous by its absence, though we find 
nothing to indicate that our copy is incomplete. 
The Anglo-Saxon poem of Andreas, since its 
first appearance in the famous “ Appendix B,” 
has been many times edited, often with many 
conjectural emendations due to the ingenuity 
of the editors, but, curiously enough, Prot. 
Baskervill’s is the first edition based on a fresh 
collation of the MS. The oollation is due to the 
editor’s teacher, Prof. Wulker. Prof. Basker¬ 
vill’s choice of readings does not always com¬ 
mend itself to our judgment, but we are glad 
to be placed in possession of the MS. text, 
together with those of all the previous editors. 
The “ Critical Notes ” are few and insignificant. 
It seems absurd to publish a separate edition 
of the Andreas without a full introduction, 
giving an account of what is known or con¬ 
jectured respecting the sources of the story and 
the authorship of the poem; but all that the 
editor has to say on this subject is contained 
in the following grotesque passage, which looks 
like an extract from a schoolboy’s theme: 

“Till recently, Andreas was believed to be the 
production of a poet Cynewulf. Who Cynewulf 
himself was, scholars are not agreed. Hence, it 
matters little whether the author bore that or any 
other name. It is, however, of some interest to 
know that ‘ next to Beowulf, Andreas and Elene are 
the oldest and most instructive productions of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry.' ” 

We shall better able to judge of the editor’s 
Anglo-Saxon scholarship when we are in 
possession of the “Glossary” which is so 
unaccountably missing from the present volume, 
and which is to contain translations of all the 
“difficult or peculiar passages” of the poem. 
In the meantime, we must say that the impres¬ 
sion produced by such notes as those on lines 
301 and 828-9 is about as unfavourable as it 
well could be. 

Beovulfsquddet sasom kdlla for nordisk forn- 
historia. Pontus Fahlbeck. (Stockholm.) One 
of the most fresh and vigorous studies of 
Beowulf that has come from northern scholars. 
M. Fahlbeck, who is an Unitarian in opposition 
to Miillenhoff and his school, advances several 
new considerations with much ingenious reason¬ 


ing. His examination of the historical facts 
and names in Beowulf is probably the best part 
of his essay, though his theory that the writer 
of Beowulf drew ms historical information from 
historical sources, and set them into the tradi¬ 
tional legend whenoe he wove his epic, is hardly 
neoessary to aooount for the aocuracy of the 
Beowulf episodes. Oral tradition, which pre¬ 
served the exploits and death of Attila so 
freshly that they were versified in Greenland at 
the end of the tenth oentnry, oould easily have 
held in remembrance the outline of the glorious 
life and death of Hygelao and his compeers for 
three hundred years. M. Fahlbeck wishes to 

J rove that the Gedtas of Beowulf Lay are the 
utes of Jutland, and he discusses the Angan- 
theow episode with much skill. This essay 
should be republished in French, leaving out 
the sketch of the poem, which was merely meant 
for the Swedish public, who have no translation 
of the original—a lack which M. Fahlbeck has 
both the taste and scholarship for supplying. 
The Beowulf Lay has a fascination of its own 
which will ever secure it loving readers, in 
spite of the evident shortcomings that keepit 
out of the very first rank of epic poetry. We 
could less well afford to lose it than much that 
at first view seems of higher artistio quality. 
Not the least notable signs of its enduring and 
convincing charms are the letters Prof. Earle 
has been printing in the Times, whioh, though 
we cannot altogether acoept as proving the 
theory they advance, are a most welcome 
relief to that everlasting empty babble of 
party-politics and party-religion which must, 
in the end, pall upon the new and better- 
trained generation growing up in England. 
A real want is a primer of Beowulf on the 
lines of Scartazzini’s two famous little Dante 
manuals. 

Zu der Oesetzen der Angdsachsen. Dr. Felix 
Liebermann. (Weimar.) An interesting and 
careful notice of certain Old-English law 
treatises from the oritical point of view, with 
texts of “ Do Judicibus,” &c. The perusal of 
these few pages would amply suffice to show 
that there is still room for an authoritative work 
on the sources and origin of our English law 
texts. The work Thorpe and Schmid began so 
worthily has been but little followed up. Steen- 
8trap's ingenious and too little known Dane-lag 
is the only work of mark on this head. We must 
wish Dr. Liebermann good speed in his enter- 
prize of making a new edition of the Old- 
English legal documents. That well-known 
lesson-book, Stubb’s Charters, requires sup¬ 
plementing in that part of it which touches 
pre-An gevin law. Even the Constitutional 
History does not yield adequate help to the 
student of these most valuable but most diffioult 
of custumals. 

Sprache und Dialect der mittelenglischen 
Homilien(B. 14.52, Trinity College, Cambridge). 
Dr, August Ktieger. (Erlangen). A useful 
compendium of the phonesis and accidence of 
the Middle-English Homilies in the Trinity 
MS., carefully and systematically done by a 
pupil, as it seems, of the new professor of 
English at Oxford. One misses a verbal index, 
which would double the value of the little work. 
The loan-words of the Homilies, which are very 
interesting, should at least have been tabulated. 
Among the few slips are the reference of gabben 
to the Old-Norse—it is simply the Old-French 
gaber, the “ b ” is doubled by analogy; and the 
derivation of Middle-English fieble from Old- 
French foible, which is impossible. The French 
dialeots seem a terrible stumbling-block to the 
average Teutonic philologist, botn here and in 
Germany. Herbergen and its forms are clearly 
from the French; Old-Norse herbergja is simply 
a parallel loan-word. 

We have also received a little book of ninety- 
seven pages, with the title Ueber Sprache und 
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Mundart der iiltesten engliechen Denbnaler, by 
Dr. F. Dieter (Gottingen : Calvor), which con¬ 
sists of a minute and well-arranged analysis of 
the phonological and grammatical phenomena 
of the Epinal and Corpus glossaries. Tho 
author also compares the Erfurt glossary, 
which he shows to belong to the same (Kentish) 
dialect as the two others. We observe that the 
pamphlet, like so many other monographs by 
young German scholars in this department, is 
dedicated, “ as a token of gratitude,” to Prof. 
Arthur Napier. It is to be hoped that he 
will find as industrious pupils here as he has in 
Germany. 

INDO-CHINESE INSCRIPTIONS. 

At two recent meetings of the Academie des 
Inscriptions papers have been read by M. Ber- 
gaigne upon the results of M. Aymonier’s 
recent archaeological exploration of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula. The numerous Sanskrit 
inscriptions which he copied throw a new light 
upon some portions of Eastern history, for 
these monuments are not only carefully dated, 
but also record historical events in some detail. 

In Cambodia, for example, a long series of 
inscriptions runs from the beginning of the 
seventh to the end of the eleventh century. 
One of the earliest of these records that a 
certain personage founded a course of daily 
lectures upon the Rdmdyana, to be delivered 
in a templo to all who chose to attend. This is 
probably the only contemporary evidence of 
the existence of the great Sanskrit epic at so 
ancient a date, and tends indirectly to support 
the old-fashioned view of the antiquity of San¬ 
skrit literature. 

The inscriptions brought back by M. Ay- 
monier from Annam are still more interesting, 
though here he was greatly impeded in his 
researches by the disturbed state of the country. 
Nevertheless, he has brought back from Quinhu 
rubbings of about fifty inscriptions taken in the 
provinces of Binh Thuan, Kanh Hoa, Phu Yen, 
and Binh Dinh. These provinces formed part 
of the ancient kingdom of Champa, known to 
Marco Polo as Ciampa or Cyamba, which ex¬ 
tended as far as Tonkin, and from which the 
Annamites issued to conquer by degrees the 
whole eastern coast of the Indo-Chinese penin¬ 
sula. The inscriptions show that the civilisa¬ 
tion of Champa was derived from India, 
and that several forms of. Brahmanism 
were introduced, particularly of the Sivaite 
oult, besides a Buddhism similar to the ancient 
Buddhism of Cambodia. Some of them are 
written in Sanskrit, some in an old form of 
the Cham language, which is still spoken in 
the province of Binh Chuan; and the characters 
used are the alphabet of Southern India. Tho 
names are given of twenty kings, all terminating 
in “ -varman,” whose reigns extend from 706 
to 1358 of the Saka era— i.e., from 784 to 
1436 A.D. Other inscriptions, which are not 
dated, and which are written in a character 
much more archaic, probably go back to the 
seventh century A.D., and possibly even earlier. 
The dated inscriptions are full of historical 
evidence relating to the wars waged by the 
kingdom of Champa with Java, with Cambodia, 
with China, and with Annam. In Saka 709 
(a.I). 787), we read of a Javanese fleet making 
a descent upon the plain of Phanrang and 
destroying a temple of Siva, The name given 
to the Annamites is “ Yvan,” which is evidently 
identical with the “ Yavana ” of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture, originally applied to the Greeks, and 
afterwards extended to, othor invaders. Finally, 
several inscriptions, dated Saka 1191 (a.d. 1281) 
and the following years, bear the name of 
“ Srijayasatyavarmadeva,” which corresponds 
exactly with the name of the king who, accord¬ 
ing to the Chinese chronicles, became tributary 
to Kubla Khan in 1278 A.D., and who is also 
mentioned by Marco Polo. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

INTERCOURSE OF CHINA WITH EASTERN 
TURKESTAN. 

Shanghai: November IS, 1885 . 

Now that M. Terrien de Lacouperie and 
myself have some common grounds to work on, 
I may make a few remarks on his rejoinder in 
the Academy of September 5. 

As to the meaning of Yueh in proper names 
being the equivalent of trane, as suggested by 
him, I cannot reconcile his views with Chinese 
construction, and prefer as before to look upon 
Yueh as the equivalent of Sans-Varsha. In 
addition to the instances I have quoted, the 
same word Yut, in a different form, still repre¬ 
sents, in the literary use, the provinces of 
Eastern and Western Kwang. The word Tiam 
did not occur in my letter, so M. de Lacouperie 
has wasted time in the struggle. I used T’am, 
a term accepted by himself. With regard to 
the occurrence of elephants at T’eng-yueh, the 
point was that Tien-vut was an elephant-riding 
country. Elephants do, indeed, appear in China 
in the C’hun-t’sin period, but they were not 
used as beasts of burden; but, on the contrary, 
were simply hunted for their ivory and hides. 
The same may be said, apparently, of Yunnan, 
though elephants are made use of in the Shan 
States immediately to the south. 

M. de Lacouperie makes an ingenious sugges¬ 
tion that Shentu for (Sind is a philological 
impossibility, because in Persian and Greek 
dialects the sibilant changes to the aspirate. I 
note the fact as worthy of record. It does not, 
however, necessarily apply in the instance 
quoted. Chang K’ien’s (why does M. de 
Lacouperie use the barbarous Tchang ?) 
mission in Bactria was to the Yuehti 
(Hiatheleh of the Arabs) and the Tahia 
Tokhars, neither of whom would have 
been particularly likely to have adopted the 
Persian style. The former were recent immi¬ 
grants from the west of the present K&nsuh; 
the latter, as we learn from Strabo, from the 
lower Jaxartes. The affinities of the Yuehti 
are unknown; the others were Scyths—pro¬ 
bably, as we shall see below, of the Teutonic 
family. If M. de Lacouperie will refer to my 
paper, he will find I have referred Ytttsui to 
Szechuen; for Sui-yut, he may consult Mr. 
Playfair’s work on tne topography of Chinese 
towns. As to the Mang tribes, I find that Maos 
or Mangs did reside in the neighbourhood of 
Sikiang, sufficiently near to Margary’s route to 
justify the general allusion. M. de Lacouperie 
again informs me I have mistaken Szehai for 
Sehai. The charge is too petty to need 
rebutting, but it is possible M. ae Lacouperie’s 
text may be defective. 

So much for my supposed errors, which, I 
imagine, have by this time vanished even from 
M. de Lacouperie’s imagination. Tien-ytit, we 
may rest assured, is neither T’eng-yueh nor 
Burma: it may be Sthanesvara, which is all I 
suggested. I may, however, proceed to point 
out what seem some misleading identifications in 
his last letter. The Issedones of Herodotus had 
nothing to do with Khotan. On the contrary, 
speaking of the Massagetac (I. 201), he tells us 
that they dwelt “beyond the nver Araxes, 
over against the Issedones.” So likewise 
Ptolemy places the Scythic Issedon in close 
connexion with Auxakitis, as if for Araxakitis; 
while Ammianus finds here a place for his 
Nazavicium, probably an error of the tran¬ 
scriber for Naxavicium or Kaxavicium. Now, 
in the Bundehesh we find the Jaxartes called 
the Arang or Arg-rut; all which suggest that 
the Kitis of Ptolemy is simply the translation 
of Teutonic wik preserved by Ammian, and 
that the district in which dwelt the powerful 
tribe of the Issedones was Bangwik or Arang- 
wik, the Arangistan of the Pahlavi Vendidad, 


while its people bore the good Gothic name of 
Westesaetons. East of these we have to place 
the fair-haired and blue-eyed people called by 
Szema T’sien the Wusuns; as the phonetic 
value of the wu here used was A or Wa, we 
find them to have been the Vasons, simply the 
“dwellers.” It may be remembered that 
Arrian (IV. 3), speaking of the defeat of the 
Scyths “ out of Asia,” it rijs ’Aelat, apparently 
from the country of the Vasons, calls their 
leader Satrakes=Teutonic Sitric, and that 
Ptolemy places in this neighbourhood such 
tribes as Suobenae, Alanorsi, Syebi, Tektosakes, 
Asmani, Sasones, &c. So Szema T’sien tells us, 
their king was called K’wen-mo or K’wen-mi, 
equivalent to Kunri, as if Gothic Kuning; that 
his name was Nan-tau-mi, Nanthorm or Dan- 
thorm, and that of his sonTai-luk, i.e., Thorlok. 
These coincidences would lead us to class the 
original inhabitants of the lower Jaxartes as of 
Gothic stock, as opposed to the more or less 
Iranic type of the Bactrians and the Aryans 
east of the Pamir. 

This somewhat prolonged explanation may 
account for the fact that the people with whom 
Chang K’ien communicated in Bactria did not 
change the sibilant of Sindhu into an aspirate 
in the latter part of the second oentury B.C. 
Commentators, however, subsequent to the 
time of the Buddhist pilgrims, not knowing 
Sind as Sindhu, but finding there the flourish¬ 
ing kingdom of GandMra, were ready enough 
to attribute a blunder to the older traveller, 
and attempted to explain away his denomination 
of the country by telling the reader that Shentu, 
i.e., Sindhu, was to be pronounced K’ien-tu, 
i.e., Gandh&ra. 

Finally, if M. de Lacouperie will define a 
little more clearly his statement “ that in his 
paper the first paragraph is mistranslated,” &c., 
I snail be happy to enter the lists with him. 

Thos. W. Kingsmill. 


8CIENCE NOTES. 


On the Sunday mornings during the month 
of January, Dr. Edward Aveling will give a 
course of lectures on “ Soience in 1885,” at the 
Athenaeum Hall, 73 Tottenham Court Boad, at 
11.30 a.m. 

Some stir was made about a year ago by the 
reported discovery of the prints of human feet 
in a stone quarry on the coast of Lake Managua, 
in Nicaragua. They were supposed to throw 
back the age of man on the earth to a most 
remote antiquity. The zeal of an Austrian 
settler in Nicaragua has provided the Natural 
History Museum in Vienna with twelve great 
stone layers marked with some of these supposed 
prehistoric footprints. The stone, in which they 
are impressed to the depth of from eight to ten 
centimetres, is a spongy volcanic “Tuff,” and 
the layers superimposed on them in the quarry 
were also of voloanic stone. The footprints are 
remarkably sharp and distinct: one seems that 
of a little child. 

Mr. Mellard Reade’s presidential address 
to the Liveipool Geological Society, which has 
been printed as a separate paper, deals with tho 
“North Atlantic as a Geological Basin,” and 
forms a sequel to his address on the “ Denuda¬ 
tion of the Two Americas.” In the present 
discourse he discusses the way in which the 
enormous amount of mineral matter poured into 
the Atlantic is distributed. He considers that 
deposits, thousands of feet in thickness, are now 
being laid down at the mouths of great rivers, 
forming extensions of the true deltas. What 
appears to be a submarine prolongation of the 
margin of a continent may, in many cases, be 
merely a sedimentary deposit washed down from 
the continental lands. 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

A new monthly periodical, entitled Modern 
Languaye Note*, devoted to the interests of the 
academic study of English, German, and the 
Romance languages, is announced to appear in 
America with the new year, under the editorial 
management of Prof. A. M. Elliott, aided by 
several of his colleagues and assistants in the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Don Eusebio Lopez, of Tolosa (Guipuzcoa). is 
preparing for publication the biccionario Eti- 
moUtyico de la lenyua Euskara of Don Pedro 
Novia de Salcedo. Some dozen years ago 
M. d’Abbadie, of the Institute, offered to print 
this work, but without the etymologies. To 
this the author would not consent. 

We leam from the Revue dee Rimes Pyrenees, 
that the appearance of M. V. Lcspy’s Dictiun- 
11 aire Bearnais may be expected forthwith. 
This work has been long eagerly looked for by- 
all students of the Gascoun dialects. 

The Revue Critique of December 21 contains 
three interesting reviews: M. Th. Keinach 
notices Basil Latychew’s Inscriptiones antiquac 
vrae septeutrionalis Ponti Euxini Graecae et 
Latinae, which is a sort of “ Corpus ” pub¬ 
lished by the Russian archaeological society ; 
M. M. Breal commends Carl Pauli’s Die In- 
echriften nordetrus'Gschen Alphabets, though 
he is unable to adopt the view that the 
so - called “ Euganean ” inscriptions are 
Indo - European; and M. L. Leger writes 
about V. Jagic’s edition of the letters that 
passed between the the two slav philologists, 
Dobrowsky and Kopitar, in the early part of 
the present century. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, Prof. d’Arbois de Jubainville read 
a paper upon “ Judicial Institutions and 
Judicial Authority among the Celts,” in which 
he laid down the following conclusions : 

La competence reatreinte des tribunaux dans la 
Gaule indepeudante avait pour effet la predomin¬ 
ance du systome de la clientele. Les tribunaux 
n’imposaieut leur juridiction que dans les proces 
qui concemaient la surete de l'Etat Quant aux 
proces qui concemaient les contestations entre les 
particuliers et les contestations entre les peuples, 
ils etaient juges par des arbitres ou tranches par la 
force, quel qu’en fut l’objet, s’agit-il de meurtre, 
d’uu crime quelconque ou de ce que nous appelons 
une affaire civile. Tout homme et tout peuple 
faible etait oblige de recounr a la protection de 
plus fort que lui. Be la. par example, le principat 
des Edueus et celui des Arvernes. La conquete 
romaine u’a eu d’autre effet politique que de sub- 
stituer le principat des Romaine a celui, soit des 
Arvernes, soit des Eduens. Son resultat, au point 
de vuedes contestations entre particulierB, a etc dr 
donner a tout demandeur le droit de contraindre 
son adversaire a comparaitre devant un juge im¬ 
pose par la loi De la, suppression de duel ou de 
la guerre privee. Ainsi, la conquete romaine a 
produit en Gaule un grand progrhs de la civilisa¬ 
tion.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Society or Antiquaries.—( Thursday , Dec . 17 .) 
The President in the Chair.—Prof. Boyd Dawkins 
exhibited and described a hoard of bronze objects 
found near Norwich, consisting of palstaves, celts, 
cliisels, gouges, knives, swords, spear-heads, and 
daggers, with one or two articles of which the use 
was unknown.—The Dean of Westminster ex¬ 
hibited the great mace and loving-cup of the City 
of Westminster. In pre-Reformation times the 
government of Westminster was in the hands of 
the abbot; at the dissolution it was transferred to 
the bishop; and, on the abolition of the See of 
Westminster, to the dean, who still appoints a 
high steward. The mace is of silver-gilt, four feet 
long, with a crown at the top, and bears the arms 
of the dean and chapter, and of Charles Butler, 
Earl of Arran, high steward from 1715 to 1718, sur¬ 
rounded by a garter. This is an error, for though 


his father was a knight of the garter he himself 
was not. This mace is popularly supposed to be 
that removed from the House of Commons by 
Oliver Cromwell; but it is not. in fact, so old. The 
standing cup is twenty-eight inches hiuh, of silver- 
gilt, and bears the hall-mark of 1001. It was 
presented by Maurice Pickering and Joan, his 
wife, in 100.8. Pickering was the keeper of the 
Gate-house Prison at Westminster in the reign of 
Elizabeth. The cover is of later date, having the 
hall-mark of 1077-8.—Mr. St. Johu Hope exhibited 
the mace of the boroughs of Milton and Gravesend. 
It is of silver-gilt, measuring four feet eight inches in 
length—the largest but one in England. It bears 
the arms of Gravesend and the name of the mayor 
in 1701). It resembles the Westminster mace so 
closely that it was probably made bv the same 
workman. It appears, from the borough accounts, 
that it cost £1)7.—Dr. Evans exhibited a puzzle 
latch of iron of the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, which had no apparent handle, but was 
opened by moving what seemed to be part of the 
fixed frume-work. —Mr. Westlake exhibited a box 
of Limoges enamel, with a representation of the 
dead Christ, and a glass beaker with armorial 
bearings of the holy Roman empire.—Mr. Trist 
exhibited au Italian silver-gilt ring of the seven¬ 
teenth century, formed of two female figures and 
set in ruby. 

Royal Historical 8ociety.— { Thursday , Dec . 17 .) 
Oscar Browning, Esu., in the Chair.—Mr. Hubert 
Hall read a paper on ‘ ‘ The Imperial Policy of Eliza¬ 
beth ; from the State Papers, Foreign and Domes¬ 
tic.” Starting with the proposition that the 
Imperial policy of Elizabeth wai feeble and 
treacherous abroad as well as unwise and cruel at 
home, he adduced evidence from the State papers 
in support of his views. He contended that an 
examination of the relations of England with the 
three hostile Catholic Governments of Scotland, 
France, and Spain during the early part of the 
reign clearly proved the vacillating policy in¬ 
stinctively pursued by the Queen in preference to 
the straightforward measures advocated by her 
ministers aud eagerly demanded by her people. 
In every c ne of the above countries the reforming 
party was alternately supported and discounteu • 
anced by Elizabeth, with the result that the 
power of resistance to their oppressors was 
paralysed aud they fell easy victims to the execu¬ 
tioner. Mr. Hall laid stress on the fact that 
Elizabeth was undoubtedly influenced in each case 
by her personal prejudices against the civil and 
religious creeds of the Protestant party. The 
domestic government of the reigu he considered 
to be but the reflection of this mistaken foreign 
policy, especially in the matter of the two burning 
questions of the Queen’s marriage and Church 
government. The gravest aspect ef the case, 
however, was the evil effects produced upon the 
political morality of the next generation through 
the enforced continuance of the Spanish and 
Popish scare which had become graven on the 
minds of the nation during the terrible period of 
danger and uncertainty, and which was even 
further developed for party purposes at a much 
later date. A discussion followed, in which the 
Rev. W. Cunningham, Messrs. Aid. Hurst, Hyde 
Clarke, James Judd, and the Chairman took part. 

Clifton Siiakspere Society.—( Saturday , Dec. 10.) 
J. H. Tucker, Esq., in the Chair.—“ Romeo and 
Juliet ” was the play for consideration.—A paper 
by Mr. Leo. H. Grindon, on “ The Botany of 
‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ ” was read, in which he 
stated that it was strange that, in a play devoted to 
the teuderest of the passions, only one flower, the 
rose, is mentioned, and that only in the metaphors 
of every-day speech. There are, however, many 
references to plants aud plant-products ; but it is 
not likely that Siiakspere obtained his knowledge 
of sycamore or pomegranate tree from personal 
observation. The poetry which unites the incom¬ 
parable note of the nightingale to the green and 
scarlet of the pomegranate tree is of the most 
delightful character. There is abundant evidence 
of the ancient importation into this country of 
dried fruits. After many references Mr. Grindon 
said that, in the presence of passion so fervent and 
so picturesquely displayed, we cuu aiford to dis- 
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pense with much botanical allusion. The charm, 
here and always, of Shakspere is that no allusion 
is ever introduced for the sake of effect, or to fill a 
gap, or eke out a line or a sentence ; but that, let 
the reference be what it may, to plant or flower, it 
is like the smile ou the face of a happy child. — 
Mr. G. Mnnro Smith read “ Notes on the Char¬ 
acters in 1 Romeo and Juliet.’ ” saying that the 
reverential feeling that all Shakspere’s men and 
women were perfectly consistent wholes gives rise 
to occasional attempts to reconcile contradictions: 
it was especially so in this play, and accounted 
for the failure of every effort to represent it on the 
stage. In discussing the characters it must be 
realised that this play, in which there are more 
carefully studied and beautiful expressions than in 
any other of Shakspere’s plays, is an Italian July 
romance-tragedy. Mercutio is the most solid 
person in the play, but he is too garrulous and too 
fond of moralising. His constant and somewhat 
forced hilarity suggests that he had gone through 
•some unpleasant history. The Capulets are a 
very objectionable couple, and if the Montagues 
were at all like them Verona must have been a 
very unpleasant place to live in, as these two fami¬ 
lies seem to have monopolised the streets. Friar 
Laurence has less personality than almost any other 
Shaksperian character. Peter we see and Tybalt 
we can remember ; but the good Friar is merely 
a cowl stuffed with good sentiments, a knowledge 
of botany, and helpful counsels to piousness. 
Paris is a bit of a coxcomb, but does everything 
in a gentlemanly way. His affection for Juliet 
is of the most frigid character, probably with 
dread at the prospect of such a mother-in-law. 
His observations when Juliet is thought to be 
dead show his conventionality, and that he speaks 
because he thinks something is expected of him 
on the occasion. At this time the Nurse’s 
stupidity is conspicuous, and she, taken altogether, 
is as bad as she dares to be. Juliet cannot be 
judged by any English standard. When diffi¬ 
culties are thrown in her way she becomes a 
heroine. Benvolio, as the sensible man of the 
piece, deserves our hearty respect. When all has 
been said in favour of Romeo that can be said the 
old charge of fickleness must remain. He would 
probably have got tired of Juliet in a very short 
time. Miss Hickey, in a paper before the New 
Shakspere Society, said, “ Romeo was one of the 
most lovable of Shakspere’s characters” ; bat the 
criticism of Punch seemed more accurate, which said 
‘‘That, perhaps with the exception of Weither, 
there is no such contemptible nincompoop in 
romantic fiction.” Nevertheless, we shall go on 
liking to read about these men and women; but it 
must be as personages in a romantic story, and not 
as individuals in a play fit for stage representa¬ 
tion—A paper by Dr. .T. E. Shaw on “ The Nurse” 
was read, showing that there is no foundation for 
the statement that the original of the Nurse in 
“ Romeo and Juliet” is to be found in Marlowe’s 
‘ ‘ Dido.” Whatever literary merit there may be in 
Marlowe's lines, display of character in a few 
words was certainly not one of his strong points. 
The Nurse in “ Dido ” speaks but a few lines, and 
is a personage foolish and faintly shadowed forth, 
while the Nurse in ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” is drawn 
by the hand of a master, dominates the whole 
play, and is a representative of some living being 
that each one knows. There can be no doubt that 
Shakspere drew his inspiration from Arthur 
Brooke’s “ Romeus and Juliet,” in which the 
originals not only of the characters, but also 
of the incidents, and even the language, of Shak¬ 
spere’s play are to be found in close resemblance, 
hotliing gives greater proof of the overwhelming 
mastery of Shakspere’s genius than to observe 
with wiiut fidelity he can dramatise another author’s 
composition, while so ennobling it in language, 
morals, and sentiment, that the two works differ 
to such a degree that they hardly admit of com¬ 
parison. It is quite certain thut, although Shak¬ 
spere was not indebted to Marlowe for the character 
of the Nurse, he was well acquainted with much of 
Marlowe’s writing, and there are certain expres¬ 
sions in “ Romeo and Juliet ” which seem to show 
that lie had read “Dido, Queen of Carthage.”—Mr. 
W. Browse gave o communication on “Juliet and 
the Nurse,” maintaining that, to a girl of such 
exalted sensibility as Juliet, love at first sight is 
the only kind possible ; and that the Nurse is the 
completest of characters, true to the life os on 
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arch-babbler. —Mr. L. M. Griffiths read a paper on 
“ Romeo and Rosaline,” showing that Romeo’s 
references to Rosaline demonstrate his conceit and 
self-importance, although there are some passages 
which make us think he was really attached to her, 
thus making his sudden desertion of her quite un¬ 
justifiable. Had the news of his attachment 
reached Juliet's ears at the ball she might have 
been more on her guard, and so have been saved 
from the catastrophe of that fearful week when 
Rosaline, amid all her grief for her ill-fated 
cousin, must have congratulated herself that she 
had been able to repel the advances of that very 
feeble youth. If, as the victim of unrequited love, 
Romeo had acted for Rosaline as he did for Juliet, 
•we might have pitied him, and, perhaps, not have 
grudged him an out-of-the-way niche in the temple 
of self-sacrificing heroes ; but now we must look 
upon him as a warning for all posterity against 
mock sentimentalism of the worst kind, involving, 
as it did, the ruin of others as well as himself. 
The whole play is a homily against the idiotic 
practice of falling in so-called lovo with pretty 
faces, and against the attempt of fathers to force 
their daughters into unwilling marriages. 


FINE ART. 

A PLAIT OP BOMB OP THE FOUBTEEBTH CENTURY. 

Notice tur un plan inidit do Rome d la fin du 

XTV° Siecle. Par Eugene Muntz. (Paris : 

Levy.) 

Among the many periods when the buildings 
of ancient Borne suffered from wilful destruc¬ 
tion none was more fatal than the end of the 
fifteenth and the early part of the sixteenth 
centnry—a time of great architectural activity, 
during which the growing love for classical 
sculpture had not yet extended into an appre¬ 
ciation of the then plentiful remains of 
classical architecture. Great as had been the 
destruction perpetrated throughout the earlier 
Middle'Ages, when the rich marbles of ancient 
Borne were only regarded as materials for 
lime to make mortar and concrete, yet the 
previous damage done was comparatively slow 
and partial by the side of the wholesale 
devastation that took place during that era of 
luxurious palace-building which began about 
the middle of the fifteenth century with the 
erection of Cardinal Barbo’s (Paul II.) great 
palace, afterwards the property of the Venetian 
state, and still known as the Palazzo di 
Venezia. The splendid but incomplete cortile 
of this magnificent building is built of tra¬ 
vertine stolen from the outer arcades of the 
Colosseum—the first inroad made on the com¬ 
pleteness of the amphitheatre, but unhappily 
not the last, as many more of its arches were 
pulled down in the following century to 
supply stone for Michelangelo’s and Della 
Porta’s sumptuous Famese Palace. In the 
same way Bramante, with all his admiration 
of classic architecture, acted in no less bar¬ 
barous a fashion when he destroyed a great 
part of Pompey’s grand porticus in order to 
use its granite columns and travertine walls 
for his new palace for Cardinal Biario, now 
called the Palazzo della Cancelleria. 

These are only a few among the countless 
instances of wanton destruction of the noble 
relics of ancient Borne, which happened just 
before the dawn of a real artistic and archaeo¬ 
logical interest in all belonging to the period 
of Borne’s highest development. It is inte¬ 
resting to note that, though such widely in¬ 
telligent men as Bramante and Michelangelo 
cared but little to save these classic trea¬ 
sures, yet Baphael, as early as 1518, wrote 
a most eloquent appeal for the preservation 


of all ancient buildings to Pope Leo X., com¬ 
bined with at report on the state of all ancient 
structures then existing in Borne. This letter 
was so far successful for the time that the 
Pope gave orders that no more ancient build¬ 
ings should be used as quarries; and, had it 
not been for Raphael’s premature death in 
1520, much which is now lost would have 
been spared to us. Unhappily, succeeding 
popes cared less for classic Borne than did 
the scholarly Leo X.; and the work of destruc¬ 
tion, checked for a time, again went on with 
undiminished vigour. 

The result of all this is that the student of 
ancient Borne turns with special interest to 
any drawings of the city which were made 
before the fatal period we have just mentioned; 
and an immense deal of valuable information 
about buildings now wholly or partly lost is 
to be gained from old pictures, whether in 
MSS., frescos, or oil paintings. The most 
important record of this kind which exists is 
a large oil painting, of about the year 1500 
or soon after, which is now preserved at 
Mantua. This represents a bird’s-eye view 
of Borne treated in the usual conventional 
way, with exaggerated prominence given to 
the chief ancient buildings. This valuable 
painting shows us, for example, that the 
Circus Maximus was once surrounded with 
a series of arcades closely resembling those of 
the Colosseum, of which no trace whatever 
now exists. It shows, too, how the present 
massive, but quite plain, back of the Basilica 
of Constantine was once richly ornamented 
with marble linings and arches in two orders 
resting on granite columns. A great many 
other important facts relating to the ancient 
buildings of Rome are recorded in this pic¬ 
ture. The Commendatore de Rossi, among 
his many valuable works, has done good 
service to the student of Roman archaeology 
by publishing copies of the Mantuan picture, 
and other old representations of Rome, in a 
work entitled Piante di Roma antoriori al 
XVI 0 Secolo (Rome, 1879). One interesting 
view had, however, escaped him, and this M. 
Eugene Muntz has published in facsimile 
with illustrative text as a supplement to De 
Rossi’s work. 

M. Muntz’s plan is taken from a fine 
illuminated MS. Book of Hours in the Due 
D’Aumale’s library, which appears to have 
been executed shortly before the year 1400 
for the Due de Berry, probably by a Floren¬ 
tine miniatore. The birds’-eye view of Rome 
which this beautiful MS. contains, forms a 
full-page miniature, and is executed with 
great minuteness; but the city is represented 
in so very conventional a manner that it can 
hardly have been the work of an artist who 
was personally acquainted with the place. 
The enclosing wall of Aurelian forms in the 
miniature almost an exact circle, very unlike 
its read shape, and consequently the relative 
positions of the different buildings are given far 
from accurately. It is, however, possible to 
distinguish the chief features of the city. Near 
the centre of the city is the Capitoline hill, dis¬ 
tinguishable mainly by its long flight of steps 
leading up to the church of Ara Coeli on the 
Arx. These steps were built not many years be¬ 
fore the date of this MS., out of marble taken 
from one of the many ancient temples which 
once crowned this double hill. On the other 
side of the hill, the Capitolium proper, lofty 


wooden gallows, from which a man is hanging, 
are conspicuous in the miniature. 

The still existing pyramid of Cains Cestius 
is clearly shown in its position on the line of 
the Aurelian wall, and another similar tomb- 
pyramid is also represented which stood mid¬ 
way between the Vatican and the castle of 
S. Angelo till the end of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. It was destroyed by Alexander VI. 
(Borgia) during his rebuilding of the long 
covered bridge which united the papal palace 
with the castle. This pyramid was popularly 
known as “the tomb of Romulus,” or 
“ Memoria Romuli,” by which name it is 
mentioned in Petrarch’s letters. It was 
probably of the early imperial age—judging, 
at least, from the careful representation of it 
on the magnificent bronze doors of St. Peter’s, 
made by the Florentines, Antonio Filarete and 
Simone di Ghini, in the middle of the fifteenth 
century—one of the few relics of the old 
basilica of St. Peter which still exist. 

Another point of interest shown in M. 
Muntz’s picture, as well as in other old views 
of Rome, is that the chief bridges of Rome 
were defended at each end by arched gate¬ 
ways flanked by towers, of which no trace 
now exists. Those shown in this MS. are 
possibly of mediaeval date, but, if so, they 
probably occupy the place of earlier classical 
gateways. One bridge, the Pons Cestius, 
restored by Valentinianus in 370, could be 
blocked by a movable wooden bar, as is shown 
by the grooves which still exist in the marble 
parapet at each side. 

The artist who painted this picture was, 
however, more interested in the buildings of 
Christian than of Classical Rome. He shows 
with much minuteness and elaboration the 
great papal palaces of the Vatican and the 
Lateran, and also the basilica of S. Paolo 
fuori le mura, the latter brought close up to 
the walls in order to get it into the picture. 
The bronze equestrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius is shown, not by the Lateran, where it 
stood in the fourteenth century, but close to the 
Colosseum. Its introduction in so conspicuous 
a way by the probably monkish artist is most 
likely due to the fact that it was in his time 
thought to be a portrait of the first Christian 
emperor, Constantine—a lucky mistake, which 
alone caused its preservation. The Pantheon, 
with its dome, is represented in a curious 
mediaevalised form, much resembling the 
Pisan baptistery; but the other classical 
buildings appear to be treated as accurately 
as the artist’s very limited knowledge would 
permit. 

Though M. Muntz’s plan adds nothing new 
to our knowledge of the buildings of ancient 
and mediaeval Rome, yet it possesses much 
interest, and is well worthy of a place among 
the early pictures of the city which Com¬ 
mendatore de Rossi has collected with such 
patient care. J. Henry Middleton. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

(i-) 

LATEST DISCOVERIES AT NAUKRATIS. 

Neblreh, Teh-el-Barud: Deo. 19 , 1886 . 

Work at Naukratis has now fairly begun for 
this season, and there are about forty or fifty 
labourers doing day-work, and a hundred or 
more at piece-work. At first they would not 
take measured work, but now I am refusing 
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work to dozens every day, even at threepence 
the cnbic metre. The principal result has been 
the finding of one of the cemeteries of the 
Greek town, dating from about early Ptolemaic 
times at the depth to which we have yet gone, 
but probably reaching a century or more 
earlier in its lower parts. The interments so 
far have not proved rich. The coffins seem to 
have been of wood, which has entirely perished, 
leaving only the painted or gilded pottery 
decorations of bulls’ heads, rosettes, and 
gorgons’ heads. Many of these latter have 
been found, and One griffin. Some terra-cotta 
statuettes have also turned up here. We are 
now proceeding, after the first trials, to turn 
over the whole of the mound above water level. 
The burials are, in some cases, in earthem 
coffins, made in two parts, each about three 
feet long, placed mouth to mouth. But a 
curious point is the quantity of a nim al burials 
found in this purely Greek cemetery. The bones 
are badly preserved owing to the damp ; but we 
hope the species may be identified. This 
cemetery mound suggested that another long 
low mound between it and the town was also 
a cemetery. The latter is unhappily now 
covered by a village ; but some smali excava¬ 
tions can be made without difficulty, and have 
already revealed burials. The canal was the 
neat highway of Naukratis, by which the 
Greeks approached it; and these mounds skirt 
the line which I had previously supposed to 
be that of the ancient canal. 

The temenos of the Dioscuri has been further 
cleared; and the remains of four pillars of 
unbaked briok covered with stucco have been 
found, which probably formed the tetrastyle 
front of the archaic temple. The oella seems 
to have been covered with painted stucco (of 
which some fragments were found last year) 
coloured in red, yellow, and blue, in chequers 
and fret patterns. 

The temenos of Aphrodite has now been found, 
though its boundaries are still undetermined. 
Quantities of fragments of richly figured bowls 
of the characteristic Naukratite ware—tall 
bowls faced with white—have been found; 
and several dedications to Aphrodite show the 
character of the site. 

Of miscellaneous antiquities over sixty 
weights have been bought up from the people 
since we came; also many pieces of unworked 
tridacna shell; a part of a sepulchral stele on 
a marble tablet—comprising a standing and a 
seated figure, and a boy—of the finest period of 
Greek work; a bust of a gorgon in terra-cotta; 
and the usual abundance of terra-cottas, lamps, 
and stamped diota handles. Mr. Griffith and 
myself will probably be needed to join in Mr. 
Gardner’s work here more or less for some 
weeks to come. W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


(n.) 

IDENTIFICATION OF THE CITY OF API8. 

Nebireh, Teh-el-Barud: Deo. 19, 1885. 

There has never been muoh doubt as to the 
general situation of the third nome of Lower 
Egypt. Its name 'ament (west), and its 
position in the nome lists, implied that it lay 
on the border of the Libyan desert, on the 
west side of the northern half of the Canopic 
branch. Its capital was the city of Apis (nu 
nt Hapi). Amu was another name for this 
city, or, at least, of an important religious 
centre in this part of the Delta. At Amu, 
Hathor was worshipped, and Sekhet, the 
destroyer of mankind; and here were cele¬ 
brated festivals to commemorate the time when 
the wrath of Ba was appeased, and mankind 
saved from utter destruction. 

Last Sunday, December 13, Mr. Petrie, Mr. 
Gardner, and I walked over to a site, Kom-el- 
Hnsn, three hours south of Korn Gaief (Nau¬ 
kratis). The Kom is an extensive site, on the 


south-east of which Mr. Petrie last year oopied 
an inscription mentioning Hathor and Sekhet, 
“ mistress of Amu,” of the time of Raineses 
II. On this occasion I found that the Arabs 
had unearthed another figure of the same 
period, again mentioning the “mistress of 
Amu.” This occurrence of the name—the only 
town name on these monuments—on each of 
the only two monuments visible there seems 
to make the identification of Kom-el-Husn with 
Amu quite certain; and we have now one 
fixed point in the Libyan nome, which may 
have stretched northward as far as the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea, and have included the populous 
district surrounding the Lake of Mareotis. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

M. Maspero intends to start from Cairo, for 
his annual archaeological tour in Upper Egypt, 
on January 10. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. William Muir 
intends to continue his series of facsimiles of 
the works of Blake. During the past year he has 
issued to his subscribers, through Mr. Quaritch, 
facsimiles of “ The Songs of Innocence,” “The 
Songs of Experience,” and “ The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell,” about which we hope to say 
something shortly. For 1886 he promises 
“Milton” “Europe,” “The Song of Los,” 
and probably also “ There is no Natural Reli¬ 
gion.” The price of these reproductions is 
necessarily high, for Mr. Muir’s conscientious 
labour is almost entirely hand-work; but the 
subscriber may oonsole himself with the know¬ 
ledge that the impression is strictly limited to 
fifty copies. 

Mr. A. C. Lamb, of Dundee, has for some 
years past been collecting sketches, &o., of his¬ 
torical buildings in Dundee which have either 
already been removed in the course of recent 
“improvements,” or will probably soon share 
the same fate. Many of these sketches were 
specially drawn for him by a skilled artist. He 
now proposes to publish a selection from them 
in book form, reproduced by lithography, 
together with brief descriptions of the build¬ 
ings. 

The Nation of December 10 has a review of 
Mr. J. H. Middleton’s Ancient Rome in 1885, of 
which it says: 

“ In fact, we have here a model handbook, at once 
interesting enough to read and read through in 
New York, and thorough enough to supply all 
needs even of a tolerably enthusiastic student in 
Rome.’’ 

We hear that the book is about to be translated 
into French for the Paris historical society. 

M. C. C. Casati has reprinted from the 
Comptee Rendus of the Academic des Inscrip¬ 
tions a paper which he read at two recent 
meetings entitled “Epigraphie de la Numis- 
matique Etrusque.” He starts with the con¬ 
tention that the ooinage of Etruria was 
not borrowed from Rome, but was probably 
independent even of Greek influence, and was 
itself the source of the Roman monetary system. 
He then attempts to prove, chiefly by epi- 
graphical evidence, that the Etruscan coinage 
covered a much wider area than Etruria proper, 
extending from Adria and Perusia to Faestuae. 
He further argues that the division of the 
bronze as into twelve parts is of Etruscan 
origin, as well as the silver denarius =ten asses, 
ana a gold coin=five denarii. Incidentally, he 
identifies as Etruscan several pieces of hitherto 
unknown origin. One of these is a bronze coin 
of small diameter, bearing on one side a head of 
Hermes and on the other an owl, with a legend 
usually read as “ PeifAesa,” of which there are 
four examples in the British Museum. From 
another example in the Cabinet des Medailles 


M. Casati oorrects the legend to “ Peireaa,” 
which he identifies with Perusia, Perugia. So 
again, with some silver coins bearing the legend 
“ Phesl ” or “ Phesle,” which he identifies with 
Faesulae, Fiesole ; and some gold coins bearing 
the legend "Velsu” and “Velznani” or 
“Velspapi,” which he would connect with 
Vulsini. 


THE STAGE. 

“ FAUST ” AT THE LYCEUM. 

A theatrical production such as that of 
“ Faust ” at the Lyceum is like the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy—before it has been 
visible to the public for half-a-dozen days it 
has been so universally talked of that human 
ingenuity cannot discover anything fresh to 
say about it. If the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy revealed a score of new artists with 
fine and individual qualities there would 
doubtless be something to say. The barren¬ 
ness of comment, the poverty of thought 
about the matter, is due to the fact not only 
that it is talked of everywhere, but that there 
is little new to talk about. And with regard 
to “ Faust ” it will be much the same. Had 
Goethe transmitted the MS. from Weimar to 
Mr. Irving things would have been different; 
but, as it is, columns on columns written 
about it will have no real raitm d’etre, 
except in the exigencies of the newspaper; 
and of Goethe that must become true which 
is already true of Shakspere—Goethe himself 
is not so bad; Goethe is tolerable. But his 
commentators! How great must be our 
sufferings! how faultless our patience ! 

“Faust,” then, is a piece to go and see; 
it is not a piece to talk about, and we shall 
engage to be brief. It would be an anachronism 
to discuss its philosophy in 1885. Its force, 
its subtlety, its simplicity of beauty—above 
all, its suggestivenes8—are accepted things. 
The question to be spoken of sincerely narrows 
itself to this—What is “ Faust ” as an acting 
play, and how is it performed at the Lyceum? 
Do we then leave Mr. Wills out of the 
question—Mr. Wills, who has adapted and 
arranged for Mr. Irving’s theatre the first 
and best known part of the tragedy? 
Well, there are plays in which Mr. Wills— 
no mere hack playwright, but, at all events, 
a writer with ambitions—has a right to be 
considered. He is the author of “ The Man 
o’ Airlie,” an original piece of conspicuous 
and rare merit—a bitter Batire such as we are 
seldom presented with at the theatreand he 
is the author of the muoh more popular play 
of “ Charles the First,” in which he gives us 
one of the most picturesque and theatrically 
appropriate distortions of that monarch pos¬ 
sible to literature. But in “Faust” Mr. 
Wills is inevitably subordinate. In contact 
with Goethe, what could he do beyond essay¬ 
ing to be faithful ? And faithful he has been 
where his strength has been sufficient. Yet 
more literal we would have had him if pos¬ 
sible. We would have had him forget yet 
more continuously that he is himself a poet. 
One star differeth from another star in glory; 
and the glory of Mr. Wills is at best pale 
beside Goethe’s. 

Is “ Faust ” a good acting play ? and how 
is it performed at the Lyceum ? “ Faust ” is 
not essentially an acting play, but it is per¬ 
formed at the Lyceum almost perfectly. 
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“Faust” is not, speaking broadly, a good 
acting play, because it is much more the his¬ 
tory of a soul than the history of people’s 
careers. It has no intricate story—no puzzle, 
for the solution of which the playgoer im¬ 
patiently waits. Faust is a little weary; 
Mephistopheles promises him pleasure. He 
chaperones him to within reach of Margaret, 
and, later, to the Brocken. Faust is in love 
with Margaret, and finds no rival. Margaret 
is in love with Faust, and bears a child 
by him. Her people scoff at her; she is 
imprisoned and dies; but the angels report 
her safety. Mephistopheles beckons Faust, 

“ Hither to me," and they depart together— 
not at all, it seems, to Mephistopheles’ fitting 
abode, but upon further excursions. This is 
all plain sailing; it is narrative; it is not 
dramatic; it has no intricate plot. Nor has 
it very much of comedy. And, accordingly, 
it must lose at the theatre. How, then, is it 
acted? Well, it is acted in such a fashion as 
to lose as little as possible. Never, certainly, 
in England, never, probably, in Germany, has 
it been represented with a skill so brilliant, 
a stage-craft so authoritative. The parts, of 
course, are not performed with uniform excel¬ 
lence. Valentine is a character that could 
never be attractive, and in the moment in 
which he is stirred to denounce his sister, is 
scarcely tolerable. Mr. Alexander plays th 
part with intensity, but we are not led to fee 
that the young man’s high ideal of the lady 
was caused by his brotherly love for her. 
Little, indeed, remains in proof of that love— 
a bitter hatred of her fault would seem to be 
its only evidence. With Mr. Conway’s 
Faust some discontent has been expressed. 
And his is assuredly not the philosophic 
Faust, but the more ordinary and comely 
young man. As a student of life, pondering 
its secrets, he has not much value. As a 
lover he will do very well. Mephistopheles 
is played by Mr. Irving as completely as was 
expected by those somewhat limited observers 
of his acting and of his temperament who 
hold that to play Mephistopheles is the pur¬ 
pose for which he was created. There are 
still some people who, never being satisfied 
with Mr. Irving in characters that involve 
youth, grace, romance, and elevation of senti¬ 
ment, or manly bravery, or some pathos, deem 
that they display a generous impartiality 
when they allow his excellence in the 
^presentation of elaborate villany. That 
they are careful to claim for him, and 
in claiming it, they hold that they are 
M critical as they are generous. The 
pretension is absurd. Farts like Philip the 
Second in Lord Tennyson’s “ Queen Mary,” 
parts like Bichard the Third, like Louis the 
Eleventh, like Mephistopheles, are played 
hy Mr. Irving with grasp, and energy, and 
extraordinary completeness. He is alive to 
their grim humour, as well as to their abun¬ 
dant revelation of meanness, lust, and cruelty. 
But we are only misjudging him if we fall 
into the facile error of forgetting that because 
ne is faultless in these parts, they are his 
**t parts. The truth is, these characters are 
the most salient. They take the common eye 
most easily. Effects reached in them lie more 
npon the surface. They are hardly, on that 
jcoount, the most artistic; nor is it fair that 
Br. Irving should, by reason of his success in 
them, be associated chiefly with the embodi¬ 


ment of even the most inspired villanies. 
His Mephistopheles is brilliant and complete 
—we shall not pay him the ill compliment of 
saying that it is better than his Hamlet, his 
Shylock, or his Macbeth. Miss Ellen Terry 
is, of course, a most engaging Margaret; and 
Mrs. Stirling, as Martha, is a very wicked 
widow. The scenery is gorgeous and im¬ 
pressive : so impressive is it, that the most 
exacting of young children may safely be 
taken to see it this Christmas instead of a 
pantomime. They will recognise in Mr. 
Irving, as a purveyor of stage surprises, Mr. 
Augustus Hama’s only possible rival. 

Frederick Wedkobe. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Dictionary of Music and Musicians. (Part 21.) 
By Sir G. Grove. (Macmillan.) This part 
takes us down to “ Water-music,” so, at 
length, we are getting near to the end of the 
work. The article “Wagner,” by Mr. E. 
Dannreuther, is ably written; and, though con¬ 
tributed by a friend of the master, shows, on 
the whole, fairness and discrimination. The 
principal facts of Wagner’s life are, of course, 
well known, hut Mr. Dannreuther supplies many 
little facts and reminiscences full of interest. 
The articles on “Violin,” by E. J. P., on 
“ Violin Playing,” by P. D., on “ Virginals,” by 
Mr. Hopkins, and on “ Vogler,” by the Rev. 
J. H. Mee, are of special importance. Why are 
Leonardo da Vinci and the two Ferrara com¬ 
posers, Alfonso and Francesco Viola, not men¬ 
tioned !' Under “Walkiire,” the date of the 
first performance of “Siegfried” is given, but 
not that of “ “ Die Walkure” itself, which was 
August 14, 1878. 

A Concise Dictionary of Musical Terms. By 
F. Niecks. (Augener.) This useful book 
has reached a second edition. The author has 
carefully revised the list of musical terms 
and made many small but important altera¬ 
tions. 

The Home Hymn-Book. (Novello.) This is a 
manual of sacred song intended specially for 
the family circle. No pains seem to have been 
spared in trying to make the collection of 
hymns and times interesting and suitable. 
Among the authors of hymns we find the 
names of the eminent American poets, Bryant, 
Wendell Holmes, and Whittier. Ninety new 
tunes havo been written expressly for the work 
by Messrs. C. A. Barry, Birket Foster, Berthold 
Tours, and others. 

Carols. By the Rev. A. Young. (Bums & 
Oates.) This is a Roman Catholic publication. 
Some of the tunes are pretty; but in his endea¬ 
vours to make Christmas merry and Easter 
joyous, the composer sometimes gets jerky and 
employs uncomfortable harmonies and progres¬ 
sions. 

Carols for Christmastide. By A. H. Brown. 
(T. Bos worth.) A small collection. Some of 
the number are attractive, and all well har¬ 
monised. 

Italian Suite. By J. Raff. Arranged for 
Piaflo. (Metzler.) Raff was never at a loss 
for a tune ; and the four movements of this 
suite are full of ear-catching melodies, which 
are treated, as the title suggests, quite d 
Vltalienne. If not a great work, it is a pleasing 
one. It is well arranged, both for two and for 
four hands; but as a duet it is naturally more 
effective. The Barcarolle and Tarantelle are 
likely to prove the most popular numbers. 


A new Toy Symphony. By Desmond L. 
Ryan. (Metzler.) This bright and clever 
composition for piano, strings, and a collection 
of toy instruments similar to those used by 
Haydn and Romberg in their Toy Symphonies, 
will be an attraction to schools. The music 
shows an experienced hand; and the finale, 
with its medley of popular airs, is highly 
amusing. The parts for the instruments are 
easy to play; and, if only as an ensemble lesson, 
the symphony will be found useful. 

Of instrumental pieces we would name the 
following:— Suite. For Pianoforte. By W. 
Bowling. (Leipzig: Kistner.) The Menuetto 
is charming, the Adagio vague, the Rondo 
too flashy and uncomfortably difficult.— Prelude 
and Fugue. By M. Buchanan. (London 
Music Publishing Agency.) An ambitious but 
not altogether successful attempt in one of the 
most difficult forms of musical art. — Queen 
Henrietta’s Coranto. Arranged for Piano. By 
E. M. Lott. This air, said to have been com¬ 
posed by Lord Commissioner Whitelocke, is set 
in easy and simple fashion. — The Gentle 
Shepherd. Idyll for Piano. By G. B. Allen. 
(Wood.) Well written, but rather sentimental. 
—May Mom. By W. Macfarren. (R. Ash¬ 
down.) A light and well-written teaching 
piece.— Sonatina in F. For Violin and Piano. 
By J. C. Beazley. (Wood.) Some of the 
writing is promising, but some weak. The 
short middle movements, Romance and Scherzo, 
are decidedly the best. The last movement, 
although not in rondo form, is called a Rondo. 
—Three Sketches for Piano and Violin. By 
Williams-Williams. (EdwinAshdown.) Short, 
simple pieces. The accompaniments at times 
show a careless or inexperienced hand. 

Messbs. Metzler send us a quantity 
of dance music suitable for the season —A 
Christmas Album, the famous Jersey Lily Polka, 
Marzials’ Dream-Love Waltz, the popular Son- 
nenschein Waltz, &c. 

Of vocal music we would notice:— 0, Pray 
for the Peace of Jerusalem (Anthem) and Surge 
Illuminare (Motett). By G. F. Cobb. (London 
Music Publishing Agency.) Two interesting 
specimens of sacred music, which ought to find 
their way into the churches.— Album of Six 
Songs. By W. Bowling. Op. 2. (Marriott & 
Williams.) The composer has talent, but must 
beware of writing too quickly. like many 
beginners he relies too much on effects of 
harmony. His melody is at times very tame. 
—My Castle. By F. G. Webb. (Novello.) A 
smoothly-written and effective song. The open¬ 
ing phase recalls a well-known air of Balfe’s.— 
Only one Heart and When the Boats cane Home. 
Songs. By S. Smith. (Edwin Ashdown.) 
Ballads of a mild and harmless kind.— Bird 
of the Wilderness, by W. O. Jones (Ashdown); 
Out of the Mist, by H. Loge (Ascherberg); 
Country Courtship, by L. Diehl (Metzler); arc 
three songs, sentimental but pretty.— Christabel, 
by Flotow; Which will it be, by Taubert; and 
The Arrow and the Song, by Gounod (Metzler): 
have their authors’ names to recommend 
them. 

The Organists’ Quarterly Journal, Part G8 
(Novello), commences with a long and rather 
rambling Fantasia on the ancient melody, 0 
Filii et Filiae, by Alan Gray. The next piece 
is an Allegretto by the editor, Dr. Spark. The 
first part is light and not unpleasing; but tho 
middlo section in F, though commencing well, 
soon becomes vapid. The Fugue by Dr. J. 
Bradford shows some solid writing, but tho 
harmonies at times become involved. 

Grand March for the Organ. By F. Robinson. 
(Wood.) Bright and effective. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

Personal Memoirs of U S. Grant. Yol. I. 

(Sampson Low.) 

The preface to this book contains a short ex¬ 
planation of the circumstances under which it 
was written. Want of money, the writer 
tells ns, led him to take in hand some auto¬ 
biographical sketches for the Century Maga¬ 
zine. He “found the work congenial, and 
continued it.” There is Borne consolation in 
the thought that those sordid cares, with 
their crop of charges and suspicions, which 
clouded Gen. Grant’s later days, brought us 
at least this indirect good. The book has 
a double value. It is of great importance 
as a contribution to military history, and it 
has the interest which can never be lacking 
in a vivid and effective work of self-por¬ 
traiture. 

It is impossible within the limits of 
a review to criticise such a book adequately 
as forming a chapter in military his¬ 
tory. Unless the reader has a map before 
Mm, and is familiar with the general prin¬ 
ciples of strategy, such criticism must be 
meaningless. Even if those difficulties are 
overcome, the criticism must turn largely on 
minute and technical details. Moreover, 
Gen. Grant’s book avowedly shows but a 
section of the whole scene. The military 
critic will value it not as a detached narrative, 
but as the testimony of a valuable and highly 
competent witness, though not a wholly 
independent one. This applies less to the 
account of the Mexican War than it does to 
the later portions of the book—those which 
deal with the fall of Vicksburg and the 
operations that led up to it. For in the 
Mexican War there were none of those in¬ 
tricacies whioh result from simultaneous 
operations dependent upon one another. One 
who had been, as Grant says of himself, 
“in all the engagements possible for any 
one man” was in a position to make his 
biography a sketch of the war which needs 
but little supplementing. 

But the very same reasons wMch make the 
tale of the Mexican War so much simpler than 
that of the later campaign, make it also of less 
value. It is simply the history of an invading 
army well provided and well commanded, 
opposed to an army without offioers, with¬ 
out discipline, with nothing but individual 
courage. The chief interest which it has for 
the student of Grant’s life is as forming a 
stage in his military education. It was, in 
fact, for all the generals of the Civil War their 
single pieoe of professional schooling. With¬ 
out it both North and South must, like their 
forefathers in the War of Independence, have 
largely relied on military adventurers from 
Europe, and would have been ready to treat 
with exaggerated respect any man who could 


lay claim to the title of a professional soldier; 
and, considering what the sympathies of the 
old world were, especially the sympathies of 
those classes from which foreign legions and 
the like are recruited, one cannot doubt which 
cause would have been the gainer. Take 
away from each side all that the Mexican 
War had taught, and though the South might 
not have prevailed, yet assuredly its subjuga¬ 
tion would have been a far slower and a far 
more costly process. 

It is plain on the surface how much Grant 
must have learnt of commissariat and trans¬ 
port arrangements, and of the management of 
large bodies of troops on the march, by the 
Mexican campaign. Over and above that, he 
points out how it taught him another lesson. 

“ All the older officers who became conspicuous 
in the rebellion I had served with and known 
in Mexico. The acquaintance thus formed was 
of immense service to me in the war of the 
rebellion—I mean what I learned of the char¬ 
acter of those to whom I was afterwards 
opposed. I do not pretend to say that all 
movements, or even many of them, were made 
with special reference to the characteristics of 
the commander against whom they were 
directed; but my appreciation of my enemies 
was certainly affected by this knowledge. The 
natural disposition of most people is to clothe a 
commander of a large army whom they do not 
know with almost superhuman abilities. A 
large part of the national army, for instance, 
and most of the press of the country clothed 
General Lee with just such qualities ; but I had 
known him personally, and knew that he was 
mortal, and it was just as well that I felt tMs ” 
(p. 192). 

The space between the successful invasion 
of Mexico and the outbreak of the Civil War 
is bridged over by an account of the writer’s 
life at a station on the Pacific, with vivid 
pictures of that strange state of society and 
industry which prevailed in the West during 
the first years of gold discovery. 

Though the account of the Tennessee cam¬ 
paign—with its two great incidents, the 
battle of Shiloh and the siege of Vicksburg— 
may need technical knowledge to appreciate 
it to the full, yet it has abundance of interest 
for the non-scientific reader. The writer 
never forgets, and never lets his readers for¬ 
get, that he is a citizen—even, it may be, a 
politician—first, a soldier afterwards. His 
interest in the Mexican War, the justifiable 
complacency with which he dwells on many 
of its details, never blind him to its substan¬ 
tial injustice; and, in the war of secession, 
not merely was his estimate of men and 
events that of a politician, but his strategy 
was largely determined by political motives. 
A good illustration of this may be found in 
his report of a discussion between himself and 
the ablest of his subordinates. Grant had 
resolved to cut himself loose from his base, 
crossing the Mississippi belowVicksburg, and to 
enter upon the line of operations which ended 
in the downfall of that stronghold. Sherman 
insisted that tMs movement would be a viola¬ 
tion of the reoognised rules of strategical 
prudence, and that he ought to cross at 
MempMs, above Vicksburg, therby maintain¬ 
ing Ms communications. 

“To this,” says Grant, “I replied: The country 
is already disheartened over the lull of success 
on the part of our armies. The last election 
went against the vigorous prosecution of the 


war; voluntary enlistments had ceased through¬ 
out most of the North, and conscription was 
already resorted to; and if we went back so, 
far as MempMs it would discourage the people 
so much that bases of supplies would be of no 
use; neither men to hold them nor supplies to 
put in them would be furnished. The problem 
for us was to move forward to a decisive victory, 
or our cause was lost.” 

One may well believe that the same spirit of 
political calculation impelled Grant in the 
campaign of 1864. He has often been 
blamed for Ms reckless waste of human life 
in that campaign. The policy of deliberately 
wearing down the enemy by a sacrifice of 
men, wMch Grant’s resources could bear and 
the South could not, might fairly be justified 
by the need, not merely of ultimate, but of 
immediate success, before the ardour of the 
North for UMon had begun to ebb, or the 
break had become so complete that there 
might be hopes of conquest, but none of 
reunion. 

Though the autobiography is mainly con¬ 
cerned with the military events in which 
Grant bore a part, and though details of per¬ 
sonal habits and tastes and associations are 
thrust into the background, yet the reader 
will have little difficulty m forming a 
definite idea of the character of the writer. 
Not indeed that the writer is one of those 
who freely lays bare the inner recesses 
of his mind. Throughout the book there 
is rather a tone of reticence and self- 
restraint. The manner in wMch Grant com¬ 
ments on a certain incident of Ms boyhood 
helps to illustrate this temper. He tells with 
that dry, unemphatie humour, wMch breaks 
out in several passages, how he begged his 
father to let Mm buy a horse on which he 
had set his heart. His father, who, after the 
manner of American fathers, Beems to have 
considered the fifteen year old Ulysses entitled 
to all the rights of a full-grown man, sent him 
off to buy the horse, with instructions to offer 
twenty dollars, but, if necessary, to go up to 
twenty-five. “ Papa says I may offer twenty 
dollars for the colt, but, if you won’t take 
that, I am to offer twenty-two and a half, and 
if you won’t take that I am to give you twenty- 
five,” was Ms mode of opening negotiations. 
Though the writer was far too good a 
humourist to deny Ms readers this story, yet 
he three or four times harks backs to the 
serious annoyance wMch he suffered from 
the chaff which was not unnaturally poured 
upon Mm. When the village boys make fun of 
Mm for the varnty of a young officer over his 
new uniform, when he loses Ms diary, and 
lives in terror lest it should be found and 
published unknown to Mm, he recalls all the 
annoyance that he Buffered about the horse. 

But if there is none of the Pepysian spirit 
of self revelation in this book, amends are 
made by the sharp, defimte spirit of judgment 
wMch runs through it. That the writer was, 
like our own great soldier statesman, “ rich 
in saving common sense,” is written in every 
line of the book. In the lives of such men, 
no doubt, one element of interest is wanting. 
They give us few problems of character to 
solve, there is nothing complex nor con¬ 
tradictory, we never feel that we are 
looking at a drama of wMch the end 
is uncertain. Nor does Grant’s life bring us 
into contact with many sides of life. His 
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political views, as revealed to us in this 
book, are clear, definite, practical, but lay no 
special claim to originality or foresight. We 
learn from Grant’s own confession that he had 
that taste which crops up in so many rather 
unlikely places—a voracious appetite for novel 
reading. TTis style, too, has a soundness and 
a clearness, a power of saying the thing 
needed without effort or emphasis, yet in the 
most effective way, which only comes to a 
man with some taste for letters. But it is 
clear that neither literature, art, nor abstract 
speculation had any real place in Grant’s life. 
In such a character we see some of the abiding 
traces of the negative side of New England 
Puritanism. 

Such men are, perhaps, of all the best 
fitted to carry on the affairs of a democracy, 
though, unhappily, not always the best fitted 
to win its sympathy or its confidence. Their 
strength and their weakness alike, their 
sanity and their lack of imagination, make 
them proof against the reactionist or the 
Utopian reformer; against any undue [rever¬ 
ence for the past, any undue confidence in the 
future. They can face the meaner aspects of 
political life without being repelled. They 
carry out needful reforms with no sentimental 
regret. They stand between democracy and 
those who would befool it with visionary 
hopes. They rank not amongst its heroes, but 
among its most efficient servants. 

Jobcst A. Dons. 


Swift's Letters and Journals. Edited by 
Stanley Lane-Poole. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 

What Lord Macaulay remarks of Dr. John¬ 
son—that while his writings are fast falling 
into oblivion, the life and character of the 
man create as much interest as ever—is true 
even in a greater degree of Swift. Omitting 
the immortal Gulliver, which (usually much 
Bowdlerised) is continually reprinted, few 
persons not professed students of eighteenth 
century literature now ever look into the 
great majority of his works. To gaze at the 
long row of volumes as they stand on the 
shelf of a library is like contemplating 
some battery of old and rusty cannons 
that did terrible execution in their day, 
but are now cold, silent, and harmless. 
The pamphlets that so helped to overturn 
a ministry, the letters that defeated a court, 
the work that lost the writer a bishopric, and 
the papers that gained him a deanery are all 
now well-nigh forgotten. Even that peculiar 
form of literary resurrection that comes to 
books in our day by being “ set ” for exami¬ 
nation has not been granted him. The magic 
wand of the Civil Service Commissioners that 
has infused a temporary vitality into so much 
moribund literature, and made it walk the 
earth once more in annotated editions to the 
torture of youth and the profit of book¬ 
sellers, is never likely to be waved over The 
Drapier’s Letters or The Tale of a Tub. 
But with the man himself, with his life and 
character as a striking figure in biography 
and literature, the case is different. Almost 
everyone knows something of these. People 
who have read no work of his but Gulliver, 
and whose acquaintance with its author’s 
history is derived from the “life” prefixed 
to a cheap edition, will discuss those questions 


that are still problems to students who know 
all that can now be known about him. Was 
he really “a morose cynic,” “a callous 
misanthrope"? Why did he never get 
English preferment? Why was he never 
presented to the Queen ? Did he or did he 
not know anything of the intrigues of Harley 
and St. John with the Jacobites ? Above all, 
what is the truth about his relations with 
Stella, and “ what success ” did Vanessa meet 
with ? 

By this numerous class of persons, as well 
as by many already familiar with its con¬ 
tents, this latest volume of the “ Parchment 
Library ” will be eagerly welcomed. It will 
not enable anyone to answer these questions, 
but it will provide much agreeable reading 
and subject for conversation to those who ask 
them. The chief part of the original evidence 
will be before them; and if they cannot attain 
to knowledge they may enjoy the (perhaps) 
greater pleasure of enquiry. 

The editing is extremely well done, and the 
selection is made with judgment, though, of 
course—to use Mr. Lane-Poole’s apt illustra¬ 
tion—some old readers will miss favourite 
hymns. Of the Journal about one-tenth is 
given, for not every one could be expected to 
enjoy “ the delightful prolixity ” (to use Mr. 
Trevelyan’s phrase applied to Miss Burney’s 
Diary) that was doubtless so comforting to 
Stella ; so there is just enough to satisfy the 
merely curious, and not more than enough to 
whet the appetite of the select few who are by 
nature disposed to become epicures of this 
somewhat peculiar fare. We miss, for our 
own part, the entry of April 3, 1711, which 
gives a remarkable and characteristic con¬ 
versation with St. John, and one of those 
references to Sir William Temple on which 
Lord Macaulay builds his theory of Swift’s 
relations with his early patron (letter xix.). 
Also the amusing account of the doings on 
Queen Elizabeth’s birthday, November 17, 
1711 (letter xxxv.). Above all the descrip¬ 
tion of the rehearsal of “ Cato,” April 6, 
1713 (letter lxii.). This last has a special 
value, as it is the only occasion on which we 
see Swift at the theatre, whence, indeed, in 
those days the more decorous clergy might 
well keep aloof. It is amusing to read that 
“ the Bishop of Clogher was there too, but he 
stood privately in a gallery,” Swift and his 
party being on the stage. 

To music and the drama alike Swift was 
insensible; and though, from a sense of duty, 
he took pains to secure a good choir for St. 
Patrick’s, he seldom mentions the divine art, 
except contemptuously. Witness the lines on 
Handel. Of his appreciation of dramatic 
literature, it is enough to say that he did not 
possess a copy of Shakspere; his opinion of 
Congreve’s plays may be seen in no flatter¬ 
ing terms in the Journal (October 29, 1711); 
and the only dramatic work he ever praised 
(and that he does extravagantly) was his 
friend Gay’s “Beggar’s Opera,” which he 
commends, not for such few merits as it 
undoubtedly possesses, but for its “eminent 
service both to religion and morality ”! 

“ Swift,” says Macaulay, “ was destined 
to stir the laughter and the rage of millions.” 
Rage is not usually a desirable feeling to stir, 
and the laughter raised by Swift is seldom 
of a pleasant or wholesome kind. Hence it 
is a merit in this selection that rage will not 


be stirred, and laughter but slightly; yet 
many a pleasant smile will reward the reader 
of the Journal. Indeed, to anyone reading r 
right through, the Journal might seem a 
comedy taken from real life, the hero beini 
Dr. Swift, and his preferment, or failure tu 
gain it, the point of interest. As in all well- 
constructed plays, the keynote is strack 
at the very beginning (vide letter ii) 
“ Everybody asks me how I came to be n 
long in Ireland, as naturally as if here were 
my being ; but no soul offers to make it so," 
&c.; and we are seldom allowed to forget it 
There are under-plots of various interest—a» 
the affair of the first fruits and the harmony 
of the ministers—numerous are the subsidiary 
characters that cross the stage, and the in¬ 
terest deepens as the end draws near. A 
good comedy, too, will usually contain pathetic 
scenes; and we have them in the fortunes of 
Harrison and the death of Lady Ashburnham. 
both described with the simple and natural 
power that is beyond all art. Just at the 
end, when the crisis is visibly approaching, 
we have a check. “ This morning my friend 
Mr. Lewis came to me and showed me an 
order for a warrant for the three vacant 
deaneries; but none of them for me.” This 
is truly pathetic, and has doubtless thrilled a 
responsive chord in the heart of many a pre- 
ferment-hunter, lay and clerical. Of course, 
he adds, as we all do in such circumstances, 
“ This was what I always foresaw; and 
received the notice of it better, I believe, 
than he expected.” We can imagine friend 
Lewis watching the doctor’s expressive coun¬ 
tenance, and, though he wished him well, 
slightly disappointed at his apparent phil¬ 
osophy. But there was balm in Gilead by 
one of those beautiful jobs that are, we 
believe, still not unknown in such cases. 

“ The queen was at last resolved that Dr. 
Sterne should be Bishop of Dromore, and I 
Dean of St. Patrick’s; and that Sterne’s war¬ 
rant should be drawn immediately. You know 
the deanery is in the Duke of Ormond’s gift 1 
but this is concerted between the queen, Lord 
Treasurer and the duke to make room for me." 

So he who could not be a bishop was the 
means of making one, and the Dean of St 
Patrick’s being hoisted up to the bishopric of 
Dromore (providentially vacant) Swift gained 
the office he has made for ever famous. Jb- 
Lane-Poole was hardly fair to his readers 
in not giving them the entry of April 26, 
1713, which sounds like the marriage bells at 
the happy conclusion— 

“ I was at court to-day and a thousand people 
wished me joy, so I ran out. I dined with 
Lady Orkney. Yesterday I dined with Lora 
Treasurer and his people as usual; and was so 
bedeaned ! The Archbishop of York, ‘ dear old 
sneak,’ says he will never more speak against 
me.” 

This was Archbishop Sharpe, who had, it was 
generally believed, stopped Swift’s prefer¬ 
ment, in alliance with the red-haired Duohess 
of Somerset, by showing the Tale of a Tub w 
the queen. In a letter just before he u 
described as “ my mortal enemy,” and in a 
well-known copy of verses as “ a crazy p re ‘ 
late ” ; but what will not be forgiven to one 
whom all men bedean ? Soon, however, the 
old melancholy returned, and we find Swift 
(July 8, 1713) writing to Yanessa: 

“ I hate the thoughts of Dublin, and prefer a 
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field-bed and an earthen floor before the great 
house there, which they say is mine. At my 
first coming I thonght I should have died with 
discontent, and was horribly melanoholy while 
they were installing me, but it begins to wear 
off and to change to dulness.” 

Of that rudis indigestaque mole*, the general 
correspondence, consisting of nearly a thou¬ 
sand letters to and from Swift, and some 
neither from him nor to him, the editor could 
not be expected to give more than a few 
specimens. He gives ns, however, the best 
ones and the most representative; and, as he 
says with truth in his preface, the impression 
on the reader’s mind will be favourable to the 
writer, as of one “ who could keep Mb heart 
kindly and green for his friends in his old 
age after years of trial and disappointment.” 
But the gloom deepens towards the close; and 
we sigh to think that, after the terrible letter 
of July 26, 1740, the writer lingered on for 
more than five years ere he found rest at last, 

‘ ubi saeva indignatio ulterius cor lacerare 
nequit.” Not having the fear of the Man¬ 
chester clergy before our eyes, let us add 
“ requiescat in pace.” 

One duty remains to Mr. Lane-Poole 
with respect to Swift—an agreeable one to 
himself, and one due to the many readers 
in whom his two little volumes have 
awakened a desire to know more of tMs 
great writer—that is, to edit a final volume 
containing the more presentable of the poems, 
as “Hamilton’s Bawn,” the imitations of 
Horace, some of the verses to Stella, and 
those throwing light on Ms own history; a 
few of the riddles might be added. Let him 
not be sparing of illustration and comment, 
written in Ms own agreeable and genial 
fasMon, and the three volumes will then 
contain as much of Swift and his story as all 
hut the professed student of the times can 
desire. H. S absent. 


The Fall of Constantinople. By Edwin Pears. 

(Longmans.) 

This book is one of a class whose numbers we 
should gladly seei ncreased, for good accounts 
of the critical periods of foreign history are 
rare in English. Mr. Pears has, therefore, 
done well in producing his monograph, if 
monograph it is to be called. Our historians 
seldom deign to give us any detailed Mstory 
of Eastern Europe; and such books as this 
are a wholesome corrective against their 
generalisations. The author has gone into 
many original sources for his information, 
especially on the Western side, for we fancy 
that his Byzantine reading might have been 
extended. 

But, while giving Mr. Pears all credit 
for his endeavour to introduce the events 
of the Fourth Crusade to English readers, 
we must protest against his arrangement 
of bis matter. The fact is that he has 
halted half-way in the writing of two books 
—a monograph on the events of the years 
1 >03-4, and a large volume on the history of 
tbe Eastern Empire in the twelfth century. 
The present work is neither one nor the other, 
and the two original schemes seem to be con¬ 
tinually conflicting in the author’s mind. If 
we were to have merely an account of the 
fall of Constantinople, the plan is over¬ 
weighted by an unnecessarily long preface on 


the social, economical, and religions condition 
of the Bjzantine empire in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, whioh occupies 221 pages out of 405. 
If, on the other hand, Mr. Pears wished to 
complete the Mstorical period whose ante¬ 
cedents he has sketched out at such length, 
he should not have left us in 1205, but 
should have completed the story of the Latin 
empire down to its ignominious end in 1261. 
In spite of this mistake in its construction, 
however, and in spite of a tendency to pro¬ 
lixity, which leads to the repetition of 
accounts of the same event in different 
chapters, the volume is decidedly interesting. 

Mr. Pears was led, as he informs us in Ms 
preface, to write this work by a wish to 
demonstrate that the leaders of the fourth 
crusade were directly responsible for the entry 
of the Turks into Europe, by destroying the 
bulwark which for more than five centuries 
had held the Mohammad an powers of Asia at 
bay. That a great truth underlies this asser¬ 
tion we should be the first to concede, but 
there is not in the idea that novelty which 
the author seems to suppose. Moreover, it is 
a disputable point whether, by the end of the 
twelfth century, the Eastern Empire had not 
finally exhausted its resources. The reigns 
of the two Angeli contain a series of disasters 
even more crushing than those of the two 
other periods of collapse in Byzantine history 
—the middle of the seventh and the second 
half of the eleventh century. The whole 
administrative and economic policy of the 
princes of the house of Comnenus had been 
such a huge mistake, that it would almost 
seem that by it the recuperative powers of 
the empire had been destroyed. Unless a man 
of first-class ability—such as Leo the Isau- 
rian had once been—appeared to save the 
state, the end was evidently at hand. And 
by the twelfth century the eastern realm had 
ceased to produce men of the requisite 
calibre: the wretched Isaac II. and Alexius 
III. had to face the storm. 

The mention of the name of this last 
sovereign leads us to protest parenthetically 
against Mr. Pears’s way of treating certain 
names. We oannot conceive why he should 
write of Alexit for Alexius, Nicephoros for 
Nicephorus, or Coma for Cosmas. As he is 
not unacquainted with Greek, he has not the 
excuse of ignorance, but is merely perverse. 

The first and larger half of the book is 
occupied, as we have already mentioned, by a 
somewhat over-long sketch of the position of 
the Byzantine Empire in the second half of 
the twelfth century. In this there are 
many points to praise, and most especially 
the picturesque description of the topography, 
buildings, and social life of Constantinople. 
But tMs merit is marred by an apparent 
inability to distinguish the very different 
characteristics of successive phases of Byzan¬ 
tine history. There is, as Mr. Finlay showed 
long ago, a radical change in the character of 
the empire and its capital after the loss 
of two-tMrds of Asia Minor in the years 
1071-85. Constantinople in 1200 was in 
a far less flourishing condition than in 
1050, and it is necessary to beware of over¬ 
rating as much as of under-rating its import¬ 
ance. We should also feel inclined to differ 
from Mr. Pears on the question of the 
probability of a social and religious reforma¬ 
tion ip the East in 1200. 


“There is reasonable hope,” he says, “that, 
had the Latin invasion turned out otherwise 
than it did, there would have been a national 
movement towards reform or revolution. This 
movement, as in the West, would probably 
have first been felt in religion, and the Eastern 
Church might again have taken the lead in 
shaping the creed of Europe.” 

For tMs conclusion we must confess fina, <ve 
can see no adequate evidence: the grumblings 
of chroniclers against the degeneracy and 
corruption of their own age are a phenomenon 
well known in every European literature, and 
by no means an infallible sign of a coming 
outbreak of reforming spirit. 

As to the fourth crusade and its episodes, 
the book is, on the whole, satisfactory. The 
chief interest and importance of this section 
of its contents lies in the elucidation of the 
motives of the several parties engaged in this 
greatest of filibustering expeditions; and most 
notably those of the Venetians and of Boni¬ 
face of Montferrat, who appears as the most 
ingenious and long-headed of schemers. On 
the whole, we are inclined to agree with the 
greater part of Mr Pears’s conc'usbns. The 
one about wMch we feel most incredulous is 
the existence of an actual signed treaty 
whereby Venice bound herself to Sultan 
Malek-Adel to divert the expedition from 
an attack on Egypt. In spite of very 
defiMte assertions in several contemporary 
authorities, we must confess that we share 
Heyd’s disbelief in the existence of any 
such instrument. On the other hand, there 
is very powerful evidence brought forward to 
prove that from the first, long before the 
crusaders had set sail from Vernce, an attack 
on the Eastern Empire had been in the minds 
of at least some of the leaders of the army, 
of whom the most important were, of course, 
Doge Dandolo and Boniface of Montferrat. 

With the arrival of the crusading arma¬ 
ment before Constantinople Mr. Pears gets on 
to the firm ground of Mstory, and here is 
interesting and clear. The siege is well told, 
and the incidents of the capture set forth at 
length. We can only regret that the little- 
known and important subject of the organisa¬ 
tion of the Latin Empire formed no part of 
the scope of the book. On that point there 
is much to be learnt and good work to be 
done, and we still trust that some day the 
subject may be elucidated. C. Oman. 


Italian Popular Tale*. By Thomas Frederick 
Crane, Professor of the Romance Languages 
in Cornell Umversity. (Macmillan.) 

Phof. Crane says in the modest preface to 
Ms long-expected collection of Italian folk¬ 
tales that his object “ has been simply to 
present to the reader and student unacquainted 
with the Italian dialects a tolerably complete 
collection of Italian popular tales.” In this 
he has fully succeeded, the portly volume 
now before us containing 109 stories, accom¬ 
panied by summaries of a great number of 
variants and by sixty-four pages of notes 
supplying a large amount of useful and prac¬ 
tical information. “ With theories as to the 
origin and diffusion of popular tales in general, 
or of Italian popular tales in particular,” 
Prof. Crane says that he has at present 
nothing to do. He leaves to others to draw 
such inferences as this collection seems to 
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warrant. English comparative storiologists 
undoubtedly ought to be grateful to him for 
the trouble he has taken to rapply them with 
a carefully selected body of evidence on the 
authenticity of which they can fully rely, 
freed from the difficulties which unfamiliar 
dialects might throw in their way. The 
Sicilian dialect, for instance, which has been 
preserved by Dr. Giuseppe Pitr£ in his admir¬ 
able collection of Fiabe, Novelle, e Raeconti, 
although readily mastered by anyone who will 
pay it a little serious attention, proves suffi¬ 
ciently repellent to ordinary readers of Italian 
to prevent them from availing themselves of 
the rich stores which it contains. From that 
collection alone Prof. Crane has selected forty- 
one of his stories, besides a great number of 
his variants. It may be worth while to call 
attention to the fact stated in the valuable 
bibliography prefixed to the present volume, 
that the work by 'W'oldemar Kaden, published 
at Leipzic in 1880 under the title of TJnter 
den Olivenbaumen: Siiditalienische Volksmdr- 
chen, is devoid of originality, inasmuch as, 
we are told, 

“ of the forty-four stories in this work, thirty- 
four are translated from Pitre’s Fiabe, six from 
Comparetti’s Nov. pop. ital., and three from 
Imbriani’s XII. Conti pomig, without any 
acknowledgment. This plagiarism was first 
exposed by R. Kohler in Litterarisches Central- 
blatt, 1881, vol. xxxii., p. 337, and afterwards 
by Pitre in the Nuove Effemeridi Sidliane, 
1881.” 

Among the best of the stories from Pitre’s 
collection now made available to the English 
reader may be mentioned the following: 
No. 1, “ The King of Love,” is a good specimen 
of the tales of the “ Cupid and Psyche ” class, 
in which the indiscreet curiosity of a wife 
deprives her for a time of her husband, whom 
she discovers only after long wanderings 
and numerous adventures. In No. 4, “ The 
Dancing Water, the Singing Apple, and the 
Speaking Bird,” three brothers are sent by 
their sister, who is prompted by malicious 
aunts, in search of the magic objects named 
in the title. No. 7, “ The Cistern,” describes 
the adventures of the youngest son whom his 
elder brothers lower into some underground 
recess—in this case a cistern. The subject of 
the “ Forgotten Bride” is well illustrated by 
No. 15, “ Snow-White-Fire-Red.” In No. 18, 
“ Thirteenth,” the usual monster, in this case 
an ogre, is tricked and overcome by a clever 
hero. One of the most perfect specimens of 
the “ Puss in Boots ” story as yet found in 
Europe, possessing both thd proper opening 
and the correct termination, is given in No. 33, 
“Don Joseph Pear.” Among the shorter 
stories, also, several of the best come from 
Pitre’s collection. It will be sufficient to 
mention No. 53, “ The Ass,” in which the 
length of the donkey’s ears is traced to the 
shortness of its memory; No. 55, which 
describes how a carter, lowered into an abyss, 
found at the bottom of it a man absorbed in 
reading, who turned out to be Pontius Pilate, 
“ who was condemned to stay in a cave, 
always reading the sentence that he had pro¬ 
nounced on Jesus Christ, without ever being 
able to take his eyes from the paper and 
No. 72, which tells how St. John’s head made 
its appearance in a melon which two sinful 
gossips took to a jail as a present to a prisoner. 

Gonzenbach’s Sicilian tales have long been 


well known to English readers; but the col¬ 
lections made at Venice by Bemoni and by 
Widter and Wolf are less known, as also are 
the stories collected by Comparetti, Imbriani, 
and other Italian scholars, so that Prof. 
Crane’s work contains a large amount of what, 
if not absolutely new, is sufficiently novel to 
prove of great use to comparers of popular 
tales. They ought to be grateful to him for 
saving them much trouble by placing before 
them in a convenient form what is really 
worthy of their attention in a cumbrous mass 
of materials. W. R. 8. Ralston. 


By W. Rathbone, 
Montague. 

By Henry Broad- 


“ THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.” 

Local Option. By W. 8. Caine, W. Hoyle, 

and Dawson Bums. 

Local Administration. 

Albert Pell, and F. C 
Leasehold Enfranchisement. 

hurst and R. T. Reid. 

Disestablishment. By Henry Richard and J. 

Carvel Williams. 

Women Suffrage. By Mrs. Ashton Dilke. 

Introduction by W. Woodall. 

England and Russia. By W. E. Baxter. . 
Representation. By- Sir John Lubbock. 

(Sonnenschein.) 

Eight volumes of this extremely handy series 
of political handbooks, edited by Mr. Sydney 
Buxton, have now been issued. One of them, 
Imperial Federation, by the Marquis of Lome, 
has been already noticed in the Aoademt. 
The volumes now to be reviewed are certainly 
not inferior in calibre to their predecessor. At 
first sight it might appear that this series 
of political treatises is superfluous after the 
“English Citizen” series. But they differ 
in that the latter deals rather with things 
as they are and the former with things as 
they ought to be. The “ English Citizen ” 
series aimed at teaching the English citizen 
the exact construction of the constitution 
under which he lives, and describing the 
actual condition of the institutions which now 
exist. The present series seeks rather to 
instruct the English politician in those points 
of the constitution which are now the sub¬ 
ject of discussion with a view to reform, and 
to portray the more or less ideal state to 
which it is sought to bring some of our insti¬ 
tutions. In other words, the business of one 
series is to present facts as they are now, the 
business of the other series is to present argu¬ 
ments for the future. The line of demarca¬ 
tion is not, of course, strictly preserved. In 
many cases, to state the facts as they are is 
inevitably to suggest that they are not as 
they ought to be, and to point the way to 
reform. On the other hand, proposals for 
reform cannot be rendered intelligible without 
stating the facts as they are and the history 
of how they came to be what they are. 
Still, having regard to this consideration, it is 
astonishing how little the present series 
repeats or trenches on its predecessor. This 
is partly due to the discretion with which 
the editor has chosen the subjects for dis¬ 
cussion, and partly to the fact that the series 
is more specialised, and thus goes into greater 
detail on particular points which were scarcely 
touched upon in the former series. 


The strongest and perhaps the best 
written of these volumes is that on Local 
Option. Local Option is a topic which is 
certainly susceptible of the dullest and most 
depressing treatment. Happily, in Parlia¬ 
ment it fell into the hands of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, whose absence will make the present 
Parliament distinctly duller. The present 
volume has also fallen into good hands. It is 
written in a singularly readable style, and is 
distinguished by a masterly grouping of facts 
and figures, and a lightness yet firmness of 
touch in dealing with adverse arguments, 
which will earn for it a favourable reception 
even with those least disposed to agree with 
its conclusions. It is impossible for anyone 
but a publican—perhaps not even for a pub¬ 
lican—to read the volume without thinking, 
“ almost thou persuadest me to be a temper¬ 
ance man.” Certainly, the arguments, both d 
priori and from experience in favour of Local 
Option, apart from the result aimed at, are 
overwhelming. 

The volume on Local Administration cannot 
be spoken of in such favourable terms. This 
subject, which would naturally lend itself to 
the most picturesque treatment, and might be 
made, as was the case with municipal re¬ 
form in 1835, to evoke the most vivid in¬ 
terest, or, as was the case with the tin- 
reformed corporations in 1875 in the hands of 
Sir Charles Dilke, to provoke a great deal of 
amusement, has fallen under highly respect¬ 
able but somewhat dull patronage. Sir 
Massey Lopes used to be dull to distraction, 
Mr. Goschen was not lively; and the present 
combination of talent has not resulted in 
anything very attractive to the general reader. 
The facts of to-day are fairly summarised, but 
the proposals forreformare lamentably wanting 
in philosophic thoroughness. It is too late in 
the day to advocate a county board, based on a 
separate and heavy representation of owners 
as distinct from occupiers, and composed 
“ one-third chosen by the justices and two- 
thirds by the ratepayers, ... of the latter, 
half elected on the direct and half on the 
indirect method.” A more lame and impo¬ 
tent conclusion from the facts can hardly be 
imagined. If the reform of Local Govern¬ 
ment were to take the form of such a travesty 
of self-government as this it would be fair 
better to let things remain in their present 
chaos. Happily, in Sir Charles Dilke’s speech 
at Halifax in October, a scheme has been 
propounded based on scientific principles, and 
going to the root of the matter, which has 
been practically accepted by all parties; and 
this volume may therefore be regarded as 
useful chiefly to show “ how not to do it.” 

Messrs. Reid and Broadhurst’s book on 
Leasehold Enfranchisement is a little too acri¬ 
monious in tone for the series. It contains, 
however, a vigorous exposition of the evils 
of the present leasehold system, and a collec¬ 
tion of instances of the evil at work which 
will be a revelation to most people. The 
necessity for a remedy, after Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s unexpected but strenuous support 
of leasehold enfranchisement, may be accepted. 
The precise scheme sketched out is open to 
several objections in detail. The resl difficulty 
pointed out by Sir Henry James, arising from 
covenants restrictive of the method of user— 
what is called the Belgrave Square argument 
—has not been met. It is proposed to get 
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rid of these covenants if the landlord consents. 
But it is not the landlord so much as the 
other tenants who want to he protected; and 
this can only be done by giving them also a veto 
on the proposed release and power to enforce 
the covenant, if broken. The proposed remedy 
in the case of leaseholds for lives is not ade¬ 
quate. The proper course would be to allow 
enfranchisement on payment of a certain 
number of years’ purchase of the rent, to be 
ascertained by calculating the value of the lives 
unexpired, according to the tables already 
sanctioned by law in the case of succession 
duty. This is, in fact, what determines the 
saleable value at a given time. To postpone 
enfranchisement till the lives have expired is 
to deny leaseholders for lives the boon pro¬ 
posed for other leaseholders, and greatly to 
enhance the prioe payable even when it is at 
length granted, besides raising frightful ques¬ 
tions of evidence as to value and improve¬ 
ments. 

The volume on Disestablishment is too 
much of a philippic, and a great deal of it is 
beside the point. It is surely no argument 
against the Church to-day that it persecuted 
under Elizabeth or Charles II., or even that 
the clergy were not in advance of other 
professions in mitigating the punishments for 
crime. As the authors themselves admit, 
when the dissenters got the upper-hand they 
persecuted just as much; while the clergy 
were no worse than lawyers in being con¬ 
servative of capital punishment. Nor can the 
state of the Church in "Wales, where it was, 
as in Ireland, the Church of an alien race 
speaking an alien tongue, be regarded as much 
of an argument against the establishment in 
England, powerful as it may be for dis¬ 
establishment in Wales. Nor, again, do the 
unequal distribution of benefices and the sale 
of livings form conclusive arguments for dis¬ 
establishment. The one could be perfectly 
well remedied by the Ecclesiastical Commis¬ 
sion, the other abolished by law, without 
disestablishment or disendowment. The 
argument is hindered, not helped, by the 
introduction of diatribes founded on past his¬ 
tory or present facts which are separable 
accidents, not essentials. In the latter part 
of the book, however, the authors bring out 
forcibly the fact that it is absurd to talk of 
either disestablishment or disendowment as 
the destruction of the Church as a religious 
body, and they effectually distinguish between 
the position of dissenting communities and the 
Church in the eye of the law. 

There is only space to say that Mrsi Ashton 
Dilke writes clearly and pleasantly, with 
vigour, but without exaggeration, of the 
wrongs and the rights of women; that Mr. 
Baxter eloquently expounds the vicious¬ 
ness of Russo-phobia; and that, in the 
volume on Representation, Sir John Lub¬ 
bock flogs his somewhat jaded horse of pro¬ 
portional representation with unabated vigour 
and good humour through ninety pages. 

Abteub F. Leach. 


HEW HOVELS. 

Marion'* Married Life. By the Author of 
“ Anne Dysart.” In 3 vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

Autumn Manoeuvres. By Mrs. II. Moore. In 
3 vols. (Bentley'.) 


SiegfriedIs Croton. By Mrs. C. Hunter 
Hodgson. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

Aurora. By Mary Agnes Tincker. (Lippin- 
cott.) 

The Story of Catherine. By Ashford Owen. 
(Macmillan.) 

Confessions of a Coward and Coquette. By the 
Author of “ The Parish of Hillby.” (Ward 
& Downey.) 

Seized ly a Shadow. By Rose Mullins. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

How She rose ; or, a Woman’s Victory. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

The story of Marion's Married Life is ex¬ 
tremely simple, evolving in its course but one 
lesson. Towards the end of the first volume, 
the heroine marries Mr. Basil Tracey, who 
really entertains a strong affection for her, 
though his outward demeanour is cold and im¬ 
passive. He is completely under the thraldom 
of his mother, a woman of a narrow intellect 
and contemptible spirit. She drives her son’s 
wife into grief and despair; and ultimately, in 
consequence of her hardness and folly, forces 
a separation between Mr. and Mrs. Tracey. 
Some time afterwards, Basil makes a remark¬ 
able discovery of a will, in accordance with 
whose provisions he learns that he is not the 
true owner of the vast property he is enjoy¬ 
ing. He is a man of the highest honour; and, 
although his mother beseeches him with tears 
to destroy the will and keep the inheritance, 
he relinquishes all and steps down to com¬ 
parative poverty. Marion is apprised of these 
facts; and, hearing that her husband is about 
to sail for India, she hurries from Scotland to 
Southampton to see him once more, and 
assure him of her sympathy and admiration 
for his noble conduct. She is too late. They 
do not meet for years, and then both have 
much changed. But they have tested each 
other’s affection to the utmost, and with a 
happy reconciliation their real married life 
begins. The author’s style has no very 
striking characteristics, but it is smooth and 
agreeable enough, and the story is well worked 
out. 

Autumn Manoeuvres is a singular kind of 
novel, a good deal of it being written in a 
semi-burlesque vein. There is cleverness in it, 
however, and fun in abundance. Courtship 
manoeuvres form the staple of the narrative; 
and at least two of the girls whose hearts are 
laid siege to are charming. A certain old pot¬ 
bellied Major O’Buncous becomes enraptured 
with the most beautiful of these maidens; but 
when he is striving to bring her to a sense of 
his passion she has not the remotest notion of 
his intentions. Observes the major to his 
ideal lady-love, now (unknown to herself) 
before him in the flesh— 

“ I have sought her in all climes —from pole 
to pole.” 

“What a pity!” sighed Kate, under the 
impression that he had lost some one. 

“ I’ve sought her,” continued he hotly, 
pursuing what ho thought a poetical figure, 
“I’ve sought her in a crowded ball-room, and 
even in railway carriages.” 

“Ah,” said she, “how tired you must be!” 
“ I implore you to listen. You are cold, and 
love cannot endure ice. Heavens! what it is 
to be without experience. You can endure to 
see me in this state and not pity me.” 

“I do pity you,” she said, with some emphasis. 


“ But I should have thought, at your time of 
life, that it—it,” she went on vaguely, “would 
not have been so severe.” 

When the lady becomes aware of the 
major’s real intentions, she repulses him 
with anger and disdain. Some of the 
humour in these volumes is overstrained, as 
are also the opinions of a lady regenerator of 
politics and society. But there is plenty to 
laugh over in the exploits of the major, who 
is “ so erratic in his erotics.” 

In Siegfried's Crown we have a tale of 
artist life. A poor German boy of Schlangen- 
bad discloses marvellous musical genius as a 
violinist. He is taken up and encouraged by 
the English widow of an Italian musician. 
This lady, who becomes Siegfried’s guardian 
angel, stands by him during his early 
struggles, and he abundantly repays her in 
the end for her extraordinary kindness and 
affection. The crown that he wins is one of 
golden laurel leaves, which is placed upon 
his head by the queen of his native land after 
he has moved the hearts of an enthusiastic 
audience to their depths by a display of his 
strange and weird latent. His lady patron 
loses all her fortune, and is in danger also of 
losing her life through serious illness, when 
Siegfried is enabled to bear her away to a 
Southern clime, and to save her life and keep 
her in comfort, owing to the wealth which 
now showers in upon him. The book is well 
written. 

From a German we pass to a Spanish- 
Italian story. Aurora opens in Granada, but 
the scene changes and the characters are 
chiefly Italian. There is a good deal of 
strength and originality in the lady who 
furnishes the title to the story, and the 
author reveals considerable power in dealing 
with the idiosyncraeies of the dramatis personae 
generally in the sphere of life she endeavours 
to describe. She is also successful in depict¬ 
ing the scenery of the South of Europe, and 
the beautiful atmospheric effects which are 
frequently to be beheld in that region, as 
witness this passage: 

“It seemed to him that the night would 
never end. The air was sultry and electric. 
There were a few scattered clouds rushing 
hither and thither, seeming doubtful which 
way to go. At last the outline of the eastern 
horizon grew clearer, the white solemn aurora 
ascended majestically, spread and kindled, a 
wide dancing flame appeared, and the sun of 
the south arose, flooding land and sea with a 
splendid light, and flashing over Ischia till it 
shone back like a cymbal. Even the dreaded 
Epomeo wore a softer look in that illumina¬ 
tion, as if it reminded him of the heavy molten 
waves of subterranean fires in which his own 
existence had been nursed, and by which he 
had been tossed into the air. The day grew, 
and the world seemed to be dissolving in that 
tropical light which curtains the sea with a 
blinding whiteness. Everything spoke of joy 
when the world of Ischia woke and came out, 
man and beast and creeping thing. There 
was no sign of fear or danger anywhere.” 

The whole book is very entertaining, and 
there are one or two English characters in 
whom the reader will be interested. 

The sacrifices which women make for the 
sterner sex have furnished a fruitful theme 
for the novelists. But probably few women 
have consented to obliterate themselves so 
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utterly as the heroine in The Story of 
Catherine did for one who was completely 
beneath her. Captain Mark Avron, who so 
captivated Catherine Ormslie’s imagination, 
is a wretched specimen of humanity, a 
“plunger” on the turf and the Stock Ex¬ 
change, and altogether a mean-spirited cur. 
His sweetheart goes through a private mar¬ 
riage with him, which is kept secret; and she 
calmly suffers numberless indignities, which 
will oause the reader some surprise. Even 
according to the Christian code she does almost 
more than could be expected of her, and 
rather glories in it than otherwise. When 
we catch the last glimpse of her she is still 
outwardly Mark Avron’s contented wife. 

Coward and Coquette is a tantalising book, 
but it is certainly not without ability. It 
purports to be the record of a short period of 
her life as told by the coquette herself. She 
appears to be most awkwardly constituted. 
At those moments when bravery is necessary 
she is a veritable coward; but when no strength 
of mind is required she is “ all there,” as the 
phrase goes. She is beloved by two men—one 
a very showy lover, to whom tie engages her¬ 
self, and the other a more commonplace, but 
also more sterling and trustworthy character. 
The showy lover has the trifling misfortune 
to get murdered, and suspicion falls upon the 
good young man; but it is the good young 
man’s wicked brother who has committed 
the crime. Everything is in due course 
brought to light, and things turn out rather 
better for the coquette than she might have 
expected, or perhaps deserved. 

As the new shilling stories go, Seized by a 
Shadow is very readable. The leading motive 
is weird and mysterious, and the illusion is 
well kept up. The incidents are not morbid, 
and they are relieved by a bit of genuine 
■Scotch lovemaking. 

Another of this class of cheap stories is 
Sow She rose; or, a Woman’s Victory. 
But every young woman who finds her lover 
desert her for a better match must not expect 
the same providential interpositions in her 
own behalf as those which assuaged the first 
love griefs of the heroine of this sketch. 
The faithless one does not prosper with his 
wealthier bride, while the girl he has dis¬ 
carded rises in the world and ultimately 
marries a rich man. Such cases do not 
usually end thus. An action for breach of 
promise with £50 damages is nearer the mark. 
But that is real life, while the other is fiction. 

G. Babhett Smith. 


BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 
Suggested Reforms in Public Schools. By C. C. 
Cotterill. (Blackwood.) Mr. Cotterill has 
written, a very stimulating little book, valuable 
both in itself and for the spirit of which it is the 
evidence. Devoted teachers there have always 
been; but never before our own time has there 
been such earnest teaching of teachers. The 
book before us may well take a place beside 
such books as Mr. Thring’s Theory and, Practice 
of Teaching, for it is a very fair attempt to 
show what a “power-alchemist” the teacher 
may be. It examines the provision made in 
our public schools for the mental, moral and 
physical training of boys, and finds, as most 
thoughtful educators do find, that there are 
serious gaps and many dangerous places. The 
object of school-life being to make men, “ how 


much and what kind of exercise should a boy 
take, both of his mind and body ?” Is there no 
other way of profitably employing a boy’s 
time beyond “ games ” and “ work ? ” Whence 
“the strangely solemn demeanour of many of 
the ‘ cultivated ’ young men of to-day ? ” 
How far are the many Civil Service examina¬ 
tions responsible for the imperfection of our 
educational methods ? Is their test not too 
much a “brain-test?” These and the like 
subjects, though all of them covering much 
more ground than a little book can properly 
traverse, Mr. Cotterill examines pithily, 
earnestly, and intelligently. He rightly con¬ 
demns “Scholarships for small boys,” the 
curious and stupid practice of selecting school- 
refects exclusively from the sixth forms, 
eeping “tuck-shops” open before dinner, 
giving boys too much help in preparation of 
work, and “ ceaseless paper examinations in 
every subject.” He points out the value to 
boys of self-help in purely physical matters, 
evidently feeling what Emerson felt, “ that 
every man ought to stand in primary relations 
with the work of the world,” not merely 
because it is good for his hands and feet and 
eyes, but because it brings him into closer 
sympathy with the toiling multitudes. The 
exclusiveness of our system of public school 
education is to Mr. Cotterill, with all his love 
for public schools, a most repulsive character¬ 
istic. He is fearful that lawn tennis, a game 
that requires only two or four hands, may 
injure cricket, the game which brings English¬ 
men of all classes together in numbers of no 
less than twenty-two. He very justly com¬ 
plains that the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
made fatal mistakes in promoting exolusiveness 
by stereotyping first-, second-., and third-rate 
schools, instead of endeavouring to fuse all 
elements, and maintain also the old foundations 
of the great public schools. There is no point 
urged by Mr. Cotterill on which we do not 
sympathise with him. And no teacher with 
his heart in his work, who reads his book, will 
close it without feeling that, on some matters, 
at least, Mr. Cotterill has thrown the light one 
would expect from an all-round man. 

Middle-Class Education and the Worbng of 
the Endowed Schools Act. By the Kev. j. B. 
Lee. (Rivington.) Mr. Lee holds a brief for 
the Endowed Schools Act, and puts his case 
very well, setting himself particularly to protest 
against the claims now frequently put forward 
on behalf of the very poor to the exclusive 
enjoyment of the old grammar-school founda¬ 
tions. His first chapter is a statement of his 
views, and his subsequent chapters are sug¬ 
gestions and criticisms, with objections passim 
to the “ degradation ” of middle-class educa¬ 
tion. Although Mr. Lee displays his partiality 
without hesitation, and sometimes perhaps in¬ 
judiciously, the question uppermost in his 
mind is of much greater importance than may 
be at onoe evident. Those who have watched 
closely the progress of educational politics in 
this country, and particularly the conditions 
and issues of the recent School Board contests, 
will see at once how necessary is a clear under¬ 
standing of the problems connected with the 
endowing and grading of schools. The promises 
of “ free ” education have been liberally spread 
before the eyes of the poorer of us; and it is 
possible to be converted, as a distinguished 
statesman has recently shown, within the short 
space of nine months from a complete unbelief 
in its practicability and advantages to the exact 
contrary. One of the proposed ways and 
means for establishing a “ free ” system is that 
the middle-classes should be made to relax 
their hold on the revenues enjoyed by the 
grammar schools, which, we are told, were 
• • intended ” for the poor. Mr. Lee, however, 
tries to impart to his readers his own conviction 
that the founders of most grammar schools had 
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no desire to provide for the class for which our 
elementary schools are built. But, surely, there 
were many founders, like good George Heriot, 
who left their money for “ puir fatherless 
bairns,” in such terms as to make it clear that 
no class was to be served but the most destitute, 
and that the benefaction was restricted within 
strict local limits. Moreover, it is surely 
dangerous to fall back upon founders’ “ in¬ 
tentions,” seeing that when most grammar 
schools were founded, the poorest class 
was not thought worth educating, so that 
the sohools were, after all, for just the lowest 
class usually educated. The real difficulty now 
facing us is one which Mr. Lee notices only by 
the way: that is, the attempt to supply not only 
elementary but intermediate education by calls 
on the rates. This is the meaning of “ higher 
elementary schools,” the “ seventh standard,” 
and “special subjects.” It is a noteworthy 
fact that some public higher elementary schools 
are now used by wealthy persons, who are 
educating their ■ children at the ratepayers’ 
expense. One evil result of this is that a luge 
number of children of poor parents reoeive an 
education which just unfits them for the callings 
of their parents, as only a small proportion of 
them show talent worth further cultivation, 
while their comrades of higher social standing 
can reoeive a full education and be fitted for 
professions by means of the reserved wealth of 
their parents. Mr. Lee gives a useful summary 
of the reforms proposed by the commissioners. 
Sohools, in the first place, are to be graded 
into first, second, and third grade sohools. But, 
unfortunately, the one provision recommended 
by the commissioners necessary to make this 
grading a complete national success did not 
receive the sanction of Parliament, which 
declined to endorse the suggestion that “ pro¬ 
vincial authorities should be appointed to fix 
the due relation of the sohools of a district to 
each other.” Without proper affiliation of 
graded schools the ladder which leads from the 
“ gutter ” to the universities will certainly 
lack some rungs. Local privileges should be 
abolished; schools should not be confined to 
one dasss of society, but should be truly 
“ common ” sohools; indiscriminate gratuitous 
instruction should be abolished—a very impor¬ 
tant and salutary recommendation—except as 
a reward of merit; and all fees should bear 
proper relation to the nature of the subjects 
taught. Mr. Lee adds several suggestions of 
his own, one at least of which is important. 
He would have governing bodies representative 
“ not only of the interests of education itself.” 
but also “of the persons directly concerned in 
its advancement and this he would effect by 
adding delegates of the parents and masters. 

De I'Enseignement supbrieur de VHistoire en 
Ecosse et en Angleterre. Par Paul Fredericq. 
(Paris: Chamerot.) M. Paul Frederioq has 
published in separate form an aooount which 
appeared in the Revue Internationale de I'En¬ 
seignement of what he saw in the way of the 
higher teaching of history in England and 
Scotland, on the occasion of a visit paid to this 
country at the tercentenary festival of the 
University of Edinburgh. The little book is, 
however, rather more than an account of 
history studies: it is almost a criticism at large 
of our university life and institutions and 
methods of teaching. Educational institutions 
are usually simpler material for observation 
than manners, and therefore we are not sur¬ 
prised to find M. Fredericq a trustworthy and 
painstaking guide. His information, even 
when he is discoursing in enthusiastic strains, 
is, with very few exceptions, quite accurate; 
and as he is an eminently practical man, it is 
worth while to note the points in which he 
finds serious deficiencies. As to the teaching 
of history in Scotch universities, it is, says he, 
excluded, so to speak, from their programme; 
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and he is very naturally astonished at the 
smallness of the spaoe allowed to it even inci¬ 
dentally. But his hopes are fired by an Act 
of Parliament in preparation “ for the purpose 
of extending the programme of the faculties.” 
The universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London are the subjects of much longer notices. 
In the first and second, at all events, M. Frede- 
ricq saw much that filled him with admiration, 
not to say envy; but he cannot understand 
why so little is there done for the scientific 
study of history, and the teaohing of it. These 
complaints are not new; we are accustomed to 
them ; and we quite expect specialists to turn 
regretfully from Oxford and Cambridge to the 
universities of Germany. Our author quotes 
a Cambridge examination paper, and very 
properly suggests that the choice of questions 
is remarkable, the answers being of necessity 
superficial and “ trop prepares d’avanoe.” He 
found in Dr. 8tubbs’ “Informal Instruction” 
and Prof. Seely’s “ Conversation Class” centres 
of hope; being particularly glad to say, on 
high authority, that young women are more 
interested in these practical courses than young 
men, “ paree qu’elles sont moms blasees . . . 
sur tout ce qui touche aux etudes.” He dis¬ 
inters the list—“ ourieuse enumeration”—of 
authors recommended for study or reference at 
Oxford, and neither likes the cutting of science 
into slices, nor the retention of books a little 
superannuated, nor the great efforts of memory 
required of students to the exclusion of more 
tests of the power of generalising. But he 
specially marvels at the fact that the examina¬ 
tion iu the school of modem history at Oxford 
does not include ancient history. Of course it 
does not; for who expects Latin or Greek of a 
pure “ history man ” r Have not the schools 
been designed chiefly for the purpose of sup¬ 
plying young men with expedients for the 
getting of degrees? Our author finds that 
London is much worse off than Oxford or 
Cambridge: the students at the London col¬ 
leges are younger than those at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and are treated by their lecturers 
accordingly. By the way, is M. Fredericq 
quite right in saying that the examinations at 
the University of London are conducted by a 
Commission of Examiners nominated by the 
State? 


The First Three Years of Childhood. By 
Bernard Perez. Edited and translated by Alice 
M. Christie; with an Introduction by James 
8ully. (Sonnenschein.) This translation of 
a well-known work ought to be kindly 
received. M. Perez’s book is nominally an 
excursion into the interesting field of infant 
psychology, but is really, as m the nature of 
things it must be, something better: that is, a 
collection of noteworthy experiences and care¬ 
fully _ recorded phenomena occurring in the 
mental development of both “rational” and 
“ irrational ” creatures. Mr. Sully very properly 
claims for the subject the possession of peculiar 
attractiveness, though he might have done so 
in simpler terms. It is difficult, for instance, 
to imagine what is the “ antiquarian ” or 
“ archaeological ” interest of childhood. M. 
Perez’s work rightly refers again and again, by 
way of illustration of infant life, to animal life, 
though we cannot agree with Mr. Sully that 
(except in rare instances) children are more 
distinguished for a love of animals than their 
elders. Many facts go to show, however, that 
the person who best understands children will 
also best understand, and be loved by, animals. 
A good case in point is that of the late Mrs. J. 
H. Ewing, the writer of so many delightful 
children’s stories, who had a quite remarkable 
powerover both rational and irrational creatures. 
To whom are we to go for trustworthy 
observations on child-life ? The question is 
difficult to answer, for in most cases men and, 
Still more, women, are likely to be prejudiced 


observers, and we do not find all “ physicians, 
naturalists, and psychologists” touched with 
the love for things childlike, without whioh 
there is no understanding children. M. Perez 
seems to have been happy in his subjects and in 
the temper of his observations. We wonder how 
he could have tolerated, even for scientific 
purposes, contact with such infantine de¬ 
pravity as he occasionally tells us of. He 
begins very early, with the unborn infant, 
ana passes through an examination of 
the sensations and perceptions of infant life, 
with its instincts, general and special, to the 
dawning of the sentiments. Chap. vi. seems to 
us a most valuable one, not merely because it 
chronicles a series of careful observations, but 
also-because a proper understanding of the 
imitativeness and credulity of children has a 
powerful bearing on their moral training. 
M. Perez is not very clear in his chapter on the 
will; but, then clearness is not to be expected in 
any chapter on the will. There seems to be n* 
particular reason why the facts here noted should 
not have been included elsewhere. Chap. viii. 
may be heartily recommended to all educators : 
it deals with the faculties of intellectual acquisi¬ 
tion and retention, under the heads of Attention 
and Memory. It seems to be satisfactorily 
ascertained that from thirty to forty-five 
minutes is the utmost stretch possible to the 
attention of the adult scholar: schoolmasters 
should take notioe. The pathology of infant 
psychology is well illustrated in ohap. ix., 
section 3, on “ Special Imagination.” With this 
should be compared chap, x., sections 6 and 7. 
The book concludes with some valuable chapters 
on the aesthetic and moral senses in little 
children. It is, on the whole, a valuable con¬ 
tribution to a most important and interesting 
subject, and should be useful not only to those 
whose studies lie in the direction of psychology, 
but to all who have to do with the education 
and training of children, young or fairly grown. 
The translator has done her work well, having 
rendered French baby-talk by very reasonable 
equivalents in baby English, and left M. Perez 
as clear as she found him. She could have no 
higher praise. 

A Little Book about Ushers. By Frederick 
Feeder. (Remington.) Mr. Feeder is not quite 
a Titmarsh, but at least he is an attentive ob¬ 
server of minute differences, a witty chronicler 
of small beer. Given his subject—life at a 
preparatory school for sons of the nobility and 
gentry—and we must allow that he makes the 
most and best of it; for he is always clever, 
generally amusing, and never dull or querulous, 
in spite of much provocation. It is to the de¬ 
moralising influence of his subject that we 
attribute an occasional lack of robustness in 
style and thought. He leaves us in doubt at 
the end whether it is worse to be an usher or a 
boy; but for all the author’s fellow-feeling 
with his kind, the reader’s sympathy is very 
unequally divided between the misery of each, 
for a boy is bom so by the fault of his parents, 
whereas it seems that it is by his own fault in 
most cases that a man beoomes an usher. 
Indeed, through all the good temper and 
humour of this essay glooms the moral that 
undergraduates, with some brains but no money, 
must not give up all their time to loo, lawn- 
tennis, and elegant trifling, for these are not a 
good preparation for an usher’s life. With a 
wider and les* dreary subject and more expe¬ 
rience of the world and writing, Mr. Feeder, 
who has done very well this time, may be 
expected to do still better. 

Object Lessons, and how to give them. Second 
Series, for Junior and Senior Schools. By 
George Ricks. (Isbister.) If teachers are to 
be taught how to teach by carefully worked 
examples, Mr. Ricks’s book should be useful. 
It is very simple, very clear, and easily pro¬ 


gressive. To a slow or unstimulating teacher 
we can imagine that the literal directions and 
information laid down are godsends; but we 
think that a teacher of origiisalitv and enter¬ 
prise will do well to read the book for the 
suggestive simplicity of its method; and then 
—put it away. 

We have received the bound volume of 
the Journal of Education for 1883 (William 
Rice), which gives us the opportunity of con¬ 
gratulating the editor upon the position to 
which he has raised his magazine. The “ occa¬ 
sional notes ” are always interesting, and the re¬ 
views are generally valuable; but it is the special 
features of this magazine that place it so far 
apart from its rivals. We refer not so much to 
the prize competitions, which in the 6ase of 
General Gordon’s epitaph attracted merited 
attention from the general public; but to such 
papers as those by the Hon. L. A. Tollemache 
on Mark Pattison, and those read before a 
society of public schoolmasters, of which “ The 
House of Rimmon ” is a good example. So 
long as the Journal of Education can maintain 
these characteristics, it will be assured not only 
of an intelligent circle of readers, but also of a 
permanent place on the shelves. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Dk. Jessopp is preparing to edit, for the 
Camden Society, a series of Episcopal Visita¬ 
tions of Monasteries in the diocese of Norwich 
during the fifty years preceding the dissolution. 
The work, it is hoped, will shed light on the 
condition of the religious houses of the period. 

Mr. J. H. Hessels, of Cambridge, is editing 
for the Dutch Protestant Church in London its 
important and interesting collection of letters 
from the Continent in the sixteenth oentury. 
The book is printing at the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press in a handsome quarto. All ex¬ 
tensions of contractions in the Latin text are 
printed in italics. The editor’s summary of the 
oontents of each letter is put at the head of 
each in small type. The names of Camden, 
the great antiquary, and many of the Eliza¬ 
bethan worthies occur in the correspondence, 
with details of interest about the men. 

The Shelley Society has made a good start. 
It has got seventy members in its first month, 
before its prospectus is in proper form; and 
this notwithstanding Christmas and New Year 
pre-occupations. The society’s first publica¬ 
tion, Biographical Articles on Shelley by Men who 
knew Him, part L, goes to press this week. 

The opening of the new house of Messrs. 
Griffith, Farran & Co., at the comer of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard and Ludgate-hill, is an 
event of some interest to men of letters. It 
occupies the same position as the house in which 
John Newbery founded the publishing business 
which is still carried on by his lineal successors. 
One of the upper rooms, which has been fitted 
up in some degree as a reading-room, contains 
the beginning of a collection of the books 
brought out by the firm in the last century, 
which is being formed by Mr. Charles Welsh. 
Most of these are much thumbed duodecimos 
of an educational character; but there are also 
copies of the first quarto edition of Goldsmith’s 
Traveller, and other volumes of literary interest. 

Me. Horace Howard Fcrness writes that 
his printers are in the third act of his Variorum 
edition of “ Othello ”; and that he has changed 
his plan of editing, and given as his text “ the 
First Folio, absolutely reproduced.” 

Me. Eirikb Maqhcsson, of the Cambridge 
University Library, is editing Shakspere's 
“ Tempest ” for Icelandic Schools, with intro¬ 
duction and notes, and a translation of the text 
into Icelandic in the original metres. So well 
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does the old Northern language lend itself to 
the rendering of Shakspere’s lines that Mr. 
Magnu8son is often able to translate word by 
word as the English stands, and produce good 
Icelandic verse. 

The Chevalier Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg has 
reoently been travelling through all the pro¬ 
vinces of British North America, with a view to 
compiling an elaborate work on the Dominion. 
It will be profusely illustrated; and arrange¬ 
ments have been made for publishing it simul¬ 
taneously in French, German, and Swedish. 

Mr. W. P. Tisdell, whom the Nation 
describes as “United States diplomatic agent 
to the Free State of the Congo,” is preparing a 
book about his recent journey, which (it is 
said) will make some startling revelations about 
the true state of affairs on the Congo. Mr. 
Tisdell spent nearly six months in this region, 
travelling up the river as far as Stanley Pool, 
and visiting several entirely unknown parts. 
The book will be abundantly illustrated from 
photographs. 

Messrs. Keg an Paul, Trench & Co. will 
publish immediately The Parnell Movement, 
with a Sketch of Irish Parties from 1843, by 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor. The narrative will com¬ 
mence with an account of the fall of O’Connell, 
and close with a review of the results of the 
general election of 1885. 

The next volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
“ Popular County Histories,” to be issued early 
in the year, will be Devonshire, by Mr. B. N. 
Worth, author of the Western Garland. Par¬ 
ticular attention has been given to some ob¬ 
scure points in the earlier history of the 
county, and to the completeness of the list of 
Devonshire worthies and their due location. 

The copy of Charles Lamb’s recently-dis¬ 
covered fairy-tale in verse, Beauty and the 
Beast, which was sold by Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson on December 18, fetched £11. 

A third copy, also (like the two others) want¬ 
ing the title, has recently been discovered by 
Mr. Tickell. Of this Mr. George Bedway pro¬ 
poses to issue forthwith a reprint, limited to 
one hundred copies, and uniform with his 
edition of Edgar Poe’s Tamerlane. It will be 
edited by Mr. Bichard Heme Shepherd, who 
edited Lamb’s Poetry for Children and Prince 
Dorus in 1877, and whose paper on the present 
discovery in the Gentleman's Magazine, together 
with Mr. Pearson’s three letters, published 
almost simultaneously in a contemporary, first 
drewpublic attention to this interesting treasure- 
trove. 

A facsimile of Shakspere’s Will has been 
prepared by Messrs. Cassell & Co., for issue 
with Part I. of their Quarto Illustrated Shaks- 
pere, to be published on January 25. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week an English edition of Valentino, a novel 
by Mr. W. W. Astor, the head of the well- 
known financial house at New York, and late 
United States Minister to Italy. The story 
deals with the history of the Borgia family in 
the early part of the sixteenth century; and a 
study of original documents at the Vatican 
has enabled the author to give as a background 
a life-like picture of the manners of the time. 

Mr. Albert Grey, the Bev. S. A. Barnett, 
and the Bev. G. Beaney, will together con¬ 
tribute a volume on Church Reform to the 
“ Imperial Parliament Series.” 

Messrs. Maclachlan & Stewart are about 
to publish a collection of gongs and verses by 
members of tho medical clubs in Edinburgh, 
many of which arc familiar to the outside 
public as well as to the profession. 

Mb. Unwin will publish next week the 
second series of M. de Laveleye’s Letters from, 


Italy, translated by Mrs. Thorpe, with a por¬ 
trait of the author. 

The Kendal Mercury and Times, like so many 
other provincial newspapers, prints “notes and 
queries ” of antiquarian interest, of which a 
copious index is given in the number for 
January 1. 

The business carried on at Glasgow by the 
late Mr. James MacLehose, whoso death was 
recorded in the Academy of December 26, will 
be continued by his two sons, who had long 
been partners with their father, under the old 
name of Messrs. James MacLehose & Sons. 

Prof. Kolbing, of Breslau, has at press his 
edition of the Early English romance of 
“ Arthur and Merlin,” from the Auchinleck 
MS. 

The first of the great book sales of the new 
year will begin next Monday, at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s, and will last for ten days. The 
library to be sold is the famous one formed 
about a hundred years ago by Mr. Michael 
Wodhull, the translator of Euripides, and 
perhaps the most learned bibliophile of his 
time. He began collecting in 1764, and did 
not cease till his death, in 1816. His library is 
now in the possession of Mr. J. E. Seveme, of 
Thenford House, near Banbury, who has ordered 
the sale. It is especially rich in first editions 
of the classics, and in the issues of the various 
continental presses of the fifteenth oentury. 
Among English books, the chief rarity is a fine 
copy of Caxton’s translation of the De Senectute. 
(1481). We may also meation a good copy of 
the first Aldine Virgil (1501); the Aldine 
Musaeus of 1494; the Aldine Septuagint of 
1618 ; and the Villon of 1532. A considerable 
number of the books are bound by Boger Payne, 
with the Wodhull arms. Among the MSS. aro 
two of Thucydides, both of the fifteenth century, 
from Dr. Askew’s library. 

The Commission appointed to prepare a 
History of the Jews of Germany has determined 
to publish, as preliminary to this work, com¬ 
plete chronological lists of all documents, 
chronicles, inscriptions, acts, and laws relating 
to the Jews of the Frankish and German 
Empires down to the accession of Budolph of 
Hapsburg, in 1273. 

Dr. BicnARD Kron has published at Er¬ 
langen an elaborate essay on The Vision of 
William concerning Piers the Plowman. He 
treats of the M8S., their dialect, the distinction 
between the three versions of the work, the 
author, &c. He heads his treatise “William 
Langley’s Buch von Peter dem Pfluger," and 
dedicates it to Prof. Napier and Prof. Skeat. 

The current number of the Publishers' 
Circular (Sampson Low) contains its usual 
statistics of books issued during the year that 
has just closed. The total number is; new 
books, 4,307; new editions, 1,333; grand total, 
5,640; showing a decrease of 733, or more than 
eleven per cent, as compared with the previous 
year. Such a decrease is not to be wondered at, 
considering the general emptiness of pockets. 
But it must be borne in mind that the figures 
for last year were unusually high. In 1882 
the grand total was only 5,124. As regards the 
several divisions, it is to be noted that theology 
and “juveniles” run practically a dead heat 
for the first place; while educational books and 
novels run another dead heat for the second 
place. On a comparison with the previous 
year, theology, art books, history, travel, law, 
and medicine havo all declined greatly; while 
“juveniles” and novels are almost the only 
classes that show an increase. Nearly one-fifth 
of the total number of books aro published in 
December, and just one-half in the last quarter 
of the year. It may also be mentioned that 
the proportion of new editions is largest in law 


books, where it amounts to almost one half; 
next largest in novels, where it amounts to 
more than one-third; and lowest of all in the 
case of political books, of which less than one- 
sixth reach a second edition. 


INDIAN JOTTINGS. 

The first instalment of Mr. Whitley Stokes's 
edition of the Anglo-Indian Codes has been 
sent to the Clarendon Press. 

It is announced that Prof. J. B. Seeley will 
write a general introduction to the official hand¬ 
book of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, to 
be held this year at South Kensington. 

Mr. Moreshwar Atmaram Turk hud, the 
Vice-Principal of the Bajkumar College for 
the som of native chiefs, is now at Bourne¬ 
mouth on furlough, with his English wife 
and two children. Before leaving India Mr. 
Turkhud finished his Land-Bevenue Text¬ 
book for his young pupils, giving a sketch 
of the tenures of land, and lessons in the 
preparation of tho land-revenue accounts, 
which have to be submitted yearly to the 
English resident. ' The preparation of this 
text-book was suggested by the yearly 
examiner at the college, in order to fit the 
young chiefs for the practical work of their 
lives. The first edition will- be 500 copies in 
Marathi and 500 in English. The success of 
the college has been very gratifying, and much 
of it has been due to the tact, good-fellowship, 
and scientific acquirements of its native vice¬ 
principal. Mr. Turkhud bears strong witness 
to the value of Lord Bipon’s rule in India, and 
his generous sympathy with the natives. He, 
says Mr. Turkhud, was the main cause of the 
outburst of loyalty to Eugland on the talk last 
year of a Bussian invasion ; and to show how 
wide and deep the feeling for Lord Bipon 
is, Mr. Turkhud says that he went to an 
examination of a school this summer; a few 
speeches were made, in one of which Lord 
Bipon’s name happened to be mentioned; 
the moment the children heard.the name, they; 
all spontaneously shouted “ Ke ji .Lord Ripon. 

“ Glory to Lord Bipon”—this Ke ji ^however it 
should be spelt) being tho most affection ite 
exclamation they could have used. 

With the new year the official organ of the 
National Indian Association appears in a new 
form and under a new title—the Indian 
Magazine. The character of the contents is not 
materially changed. We would only notice 
“ A Christmas Dream,” by Mary Lady Hobart, 
which is a pleasing anticipation of the status 
of women in Madras in the middle of next 
century. The Indian Magazine is printed by 
Mr. Arrowsmith at Bristol, and published in 
London by Messrs. Kegan Paul, (french & Co. 

It is in a special measure the advocate of those 
social and educational reforms in India that are 
associated with the name of Mary Carpenter. 

The annual subscription is only 5s. post free. 

A FRESH edition of Mr. Charles Marvins 1 
pamphlet, Russia's Power of attacking fyd<a. 
making the tenth thousand, will be published 
by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. next week. 

The second part of the Statement exhibiting 
the Moral and Material Progress and Condition j 
of India for 1882-83 has just been issued as s 
Parliamentary blue-book, price 14s. It con¬ 
tains (1) a memorandum on agriculture, com¬ 
piled by Mr. J. A. Baines, of the Bombay Ci™ 
Service ; and (2) a series of twelve large maps, 
prepared by Mr. Trelawny Saunders, exhibiting 
not only the physical features of the country, 
but also all statistical results that admit of 
cartographic treatment. These maps, which ( 
havo been printed at Stanford’s geographical 
establishment, show the chief facts of Indian 
administration on a scale and with a clearness 
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never attempted before. For example, if we 
compare those showing the river basins, the 
density of population, and the railway systems, 
the importance of the Ganges and the position 
of Calcutta at once become manifest. Only in 
one case does Mr. Saunders seem to us to have 
attempted to express more by a map than a 
map is capable of. The local predominance of 
the several crops can be learned easiest not 
from his map, but from Mr. Baines’s elaborate 
series of tables and diagrams. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

ANY [GIRL’S] MOTHER TO ANY [BOY’S] FATHER. 
1 dake not praise you, lest you overpay 

My praise with thanks; so, since we have one joy 
In common, let me wish you for your boy 
All blessings that unceasing, day by day, 

Fathers and Mothers for their children pray. 

For him, may fickle Fortune prove loss coy, 
Love’s sweet less bitter, gold with less alloy 
Than we have found them, who are growing grey. 

Our children keep our hearts for ever young 
In Time’s despite : I, in my little maid. 

Renew my youth, as you do in your son. 

We echo all our sweetest bards have sung 
Of such beloved; hopeful, yet afraid, 

Because our hopes are centred all in one. 

Mary Grace Walker. 

Christmas, 1885. 


OBITUARY. 

The death is announced of Mr. Joshua B. Lip- 
pincott, the head of the well-known publishing 
firm of Philadelphia. He commenced business 
on his own acoount as a publisher of Bibles and 
Prayer-Books in 1836, and soon acquired a repu¬ 
tation for the taste displayed in every branch of 
their manufacture. By 1850 he had accumulated 
sufficient capital to pin-chase the old-established 
business of Messrs. Grigg and Elliot, which at 
once placed him at the head of the Philadelphia 
book trade. He now turned his attention to 
general publishing; and in the course of a few 
years produced soveral books of reference which 
ore still standard of their kind, besides a large 
number of works of a more ephemeral character. 
Up to the time of the Civil War the principle 
market for Lippincott’s books was in the South; 
but when that was swept away he tinned with 
characteristeric energy to the West, and soon 
more than made up for the ground that had 
been lost. He subsequently built the magnifi¬ 
cent buildings in Market-street, Philadelphia, 
where all the processes incidental to the manu¬ 
facture of a book are carried on, and which are 
a standing memorial of his talent for organisa¬ 
tion. In his later years Mr. Lippincott had the 
benefit of the assistance of several partners, 
including three of his own sons, who had long 
taken a prominent share in the management. 
Nearly a year ago, owing to Mr. Lippincott’s 
failing health and the necessity for settling his 
estate, the business was turned into a company, 
but the proprietary practically remains the same. 
Mr. Lippincott died on January 7, at the age of 
sixty-nine. The cause of death was disease of 
the heart and liver. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Macmillan’s Magazine is rich this month in 
articles of general interest. Mr. Jennings 
writes on “General Grant,” from personal 
knowledge, and succeeds in presenting his 
subject in its dramatic aspect. Mr. Saintsbury, 
true to his decided tastes, sings the praises of 
Borrow and the charms of The Bible in Spain. 
Mr. Mowbray Morris, writing on the “Eu- 
rnemdes ” at Cambridge, manages to say a 
good many things worth saying to the general 
reader. Mr. Tilley, after endeavouring to ex¬ 


plain “Poetic Imagination,” still leaves us in 
some doubt as to his general meaning. 

In Blackwood's Magazine Mr. Lawrence Oli- 
phant begins a series of reminiscences which 
are full of interest. His account of how he 
conspired with Garibaldi to overthrow Cavour’s 
compact with Napoleon III. for the cession of 
Nice, is equally characteristic of Garibaldi and 
of the writer. A pleasant article on “ Jane 
Taylor is a well-meant attempt to revive 
interest in that almost forgotten writer. 

The Expositor for January opens with a 
charming and liberal, even if vague, article by 
Prof. Westcott on “The Trials of a New Age ” 
(“ Christus Consummator ”), and closes with an 
account of the discovery of a M8. of the 
Gospels of SS. Matthew and Mark at Berat in 
Albania, by Prof. Stokes. Prof. Hamack con¬ 
tinues^ his notice of Lightfoot’s book on the 
Ignatian Epistles, criticising two of the Bishop’s 
ten arguments from internal evidence in favour 
of genuineness (those relating to the episcopate 
and the delineation of heresy), but accepting 
the rest as of overpowering force. Prof. Driver 
treats of the Cosmogony of Genesis, entering 
into the scientific point of view, and showing, 
with much patience, that the narrative in 
question is not scientific, but symbolical (“a 
truthful representative picture of the relation 
of the world to God ”). Dr. Madaren continues 
his excellent homiletic exposition of the Epistle 
to the Colossians. Prof. Delitzsch discourses 
pleasantly on “The Bible and Wine”; and 
Sir J. W. Dawson, with scientific gravity 
and Christian courtesy, from a strictly con¬ 
servative point of view, on the probable physical 
causes of the destruction of the cities of the 
plain. The frontispiece, intended for the last 
half-year’s volume, is a portrait of M. Godet, 
etched by H. Manesse. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

IxjKSCncKB, G. ‘ Rle ostliche Giebelgruppe am Zeus- 
temoel zu Olympia. Dorpai: Sohnakenburg. 1 M. 
Maursr, C. Do arts Graeco rum pluribus dels ill oo co- 
rnune positis. Darmstadt: Zemin. 3 M. 
Philomnbstb junior. La Bibliomania en 1884-86. 
Bordeaux: M'<iuet. 6 fr 

Rahstehb, H. G. tj eb. La Bruydre u. seine Oharaktere. 
Oppeln: Franok. a M. 

Ruqoikro, M. Storia degli 8eavi di Eroolsno, rloom- 
posta sul document! Buperstiti. Naples: Furoh- 
heim 60 L. 

Stobox, W. Hundert altportugiesisohe Lieder. Zum 
era ten Male deutsoh. Paderbom: Sohoningh. 
1 M. 60 H, 

HISTORY. 

Castklak, E. El suspiro del Moro. Legendas, tra- 
didonas, historian referentes & la oonquista de 
Granada. Tomo I. Madrid: Fortanet. so r. 
DBOTsbn. J. G. Geaehiohte der preussisohen Politik. 
6. Thl. Fried rich der Groese. 4. Bd. Leipzig: 
Veit. 10 M. 80 Pf. 

Fbixoknsbubo W. Landgraf Hermann H. der Qe- 
lehrte v. Hessen u. Erzbisdhof Adoli I, r. Mainz. 
Marburg: Elwert. 6 M. 

Handbukchkb der alten Geaehiohte. I. Babvloniseh- 
awyriscbe v. C. P. Thiele. 1. Thl. Von den 
altestt-n Zeiten bis zum Tode Sorgons II. Gotha: 
Perthes. 6 M. 

Lbnz. M. Der Rechensehaftsbericht Philipps d. Gross- 
mUthigen ttb. den Donaufeldzug 1646 u. seine 
Quellen. Marburg: Flwert. 2 M. 

Rob lbs, G. Ley end as Moris cas, paoadas de varies 
mannsoritos existentes en las Biblioteoas nacional, 
feal, ydeP.de Gayangos. Tomo I. Madrid: 
Tello. 16 r. 

Whnzblbtjbobb, K. Th. Gesohiohte der Niederlande. 
2. Bd. Gotha: Perthes. 18 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Kruxkicbkbg, O. P. W. Vergleiohend physiol ogisch e 
Vortrige. V. Grundrtige e. vei gleiohenden Physi¬ 
ologic der contractilen Gewebe. Heidelberg: 
Winter. 3 M. 20 Pf. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Bbkttl, K. Sir Gowther. Eine engl. romanze ans dem 
16 . jahrh.. kritisch hrsg. Oppeln: Franok. 8 M. 
Knioom, F. Die Sprache d. Dichters v. Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight. i. TL Lautlehre. Marburg; 
Elwert. 2 M. 80 Pf. 

J HNS bn, C<. Ueb. den Strieker als Bispel-Dichter. seine 
Spraohe n. seine Tecbnik nnter BerQoksichtg. d. 
“Karl” u. “ Amis.” Marburg: Elwert. 2 M. 
Zbblb, H. Laut- u. Flexionslehre in Dante’s Divina 
Commedia. Marburg: Elwert, X M. 80 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ANCIENT LAWS OF IRELAND. 

London: Jan. 3,1886. 

The official communique contained in to-day’s 
Aoademy. proves that the criticisms on the 
printed text and version of the Ancient Laws 
of Ireland, which have recently appeared in 
these columns, have produced some effect on 
the managers of that uulncky publication. We 
are, it appears, to have, at last, “ collations of 
the MSS.” and “a glossary.” If by “colla¬ 
tions of the MSS.” the Commissioners mean 
the results at whioh some experienced palae¬ 
ographer will arrive by comparing all the law- 
tracts, whether printed or to be printed, with 
each of the original MSS.; and if by “ a glos¬ 
sary” they mean the glossary to the whole 
corpus iuris Hibemici, which was compiled, at 
the expense of the government, by O’Donovan 
and O’Curry, then jurists and Celtologues will 
rejoice and be thankful. But if, as I fear, the 
Commissioners only mean that collations made 
by Prof. Atkinson will be given of the MSS. of 
the law-tracts which he is to edit; and if by “a 
glossary ” they mean a collection of that gentle¬ 
man’s fancies as to the meanings of oertain 
words contained in “ the remaining portion of 
the work,” then they will only waste still more 
of the public money and continue (of oourse, 
unconsciously) to perpetrate a lamentable Irish 
job. 

Perhaps the secretary to the commission will 
remove these doubts when he can again spare a 
few minutes from his other more engrossing 
duties. Perhaps he will then also say, (1) 
whether any means of denoting extensionsof con¬ 
tractions will in future be employed—whether, 
in other words, Roman and italic type will be 
used in printing the laws, instead of the so- 
called Irish characters; (2) whether photo¬ 
graphic facsimiles of the MSS. will be pub- 
Eshed; (3) whether the practice of printing 
introductions composed to a large extent of 
padding will he discontinued; (4) whether the 
Brehon law-tracts at Cheltenham, at Copen¬ 
hagen, and in Rawlinson B. 502 will be in¬ 
cluded in the work; and (5) whether the editor 
will be allowed to alter without notioe the 
translations left by O’Donovan and O’Curry. 
The last item is suggested by the difficulty of 
believing that either of these scholars could 
have committed the specimen-blunders men¬ 
tioned in the Academy for December 5, 1885, 
p. 377, col. 3; could have rendered the phrase 
cuicthi fri cond cuindegar by “ five to sue the 
chief” in vol. i., p. 78, and by “five days for 
every sensible adult” in the same volume, 

? >. 264; or could have translated trebaire 
farmer) by “most wealthy,” ii. 279. The 
last-mentioned error has unfortunately misled 
a great English jurist.* 

The communique also states that Prof. Atkin¬ 
son has been appointed “ to edit the remaining 
portion of the work.” This appointment was 
made several months ago, although, for obvious 
reasons, it has now only been officially com¬ 
municated to the British public. Prof. Atkin¬ 
son has not, so far as I know, claimed to be 
a jurist; his editorial qualifications must, there¬ 
fore, rest on his palaeographic skill and his 
Celtic scholarship. As to both of these he 
has enabled Celtic scholars to form a judg¬ 
ment. And I believe that I express the unani¬ 
mous opinion of Celtic scholars when I say that 
he is no more able to edit the Brehon laws than 
a clever English boy in the first form of a 
public school is able to edit the Cretan code of 


• See Maine, Early History of Institutions, 1st 
edition, p. 134. The fact that O’Donovan cor¬ 
rectly explains this trebaire in his supplement to 
O’Reilly’s dictionary renders it almost impossible 
that he could have made the mistranslation above 
quoted. 
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Gortyn or the relics of the Law of the Twelve 
Tables. 

First, as to palaeography. In the Irische 
Texts, published by Prof. Windisch, of Leipzig, 
i. 162, 163, there is a short glossed poem 
printed from a copy made by Prof. Atkinson 
from the original in the Book of Leinster, p. 208, 
which is here quite legible. In the text of this 
poem we find, besides minor errors, the follow¬ 
ing bisections: thuas re, MS. thuasre, and in 
two places meit it, where the MS. has, in one 
case, meitis, in the other, mHtis. In transcribing 
the thirty-five glosses Prof. Atkinson has made 
no less than nine mistakes, a little more than 
twenty-five per oent. For example: 4, im, 
MS. fam ; 9 , ... gi; 10, atchondarc. Here a 
single gloss has been split in two. The MS. 
has: mor intaslingi atchondarc (“ great the 
vision which I saw ”). 12, the words mo choin 

are omitted; 19, co moing, MS. co droing * ; 21, 
r>er, and 31, pro. In each of these cases the 
MS. has the common compendium for proprium 
(nomen). 24, isseom, MS. i**ed. 

These specimens are enough to justify dis¬ 
belief in the value of any collations of Irish 
MSS. made by Prof. Atkinson. His com¬ 
petence to make a glossary to any Irish text— 
jet alone the law texts, the most difficult 
branch of Irish literature—may be judged, first, 
from his lecture entitled “On Irish Metric” 
(Dublin, lh'84), in which he attacks almost 
every Celtic scholar, alive or dead, but only 
succeeds in proving his own ignorance of Old- 
aud Middle-Irish grammar f and versification ; 
secondly, from his “Contents ” to the Book of 
Leinster (Dublin, 1880); and, thirdly, from his 
recent pamphlet on Irish Lexicography (Dublin, 
1885), in which he is equally successful in proving 
his ignorance of the Irish vocabulary. 

Let us begin with his “ Contents” prefixed 
to the Book of Leinster. 

Here it may be remarked, generally, that 
although, as a rule, he skips the passages that 
present any difficulty, he constantly errs in his 
rendering of the easiest words and idioms. 
Thus crdeb (branch) is rendered (pp. 28, 60) by 
“ tree ”; Jirinne (justice) by “ truth ” (p. 33); 
oc immarbad (killing each other) by “ contest- 
ing ” (p. 40)—the two things, indeed, are often 
equivalent in Ireland; lind (river-pool) by 
“ stream ” (p. 44); cuilen (whelp) by “ hound ” 
(p. 54); togail (destruction) by “capture” 
(p. 57*); sin (that) by “this” (p. 59*); dam 
(ox) by “bull” (p. 61); febas (goodness) by 
“ splendor ” (p. 64); muntir (familia) by “ folk ” 
(p. 78*); and oen-chuiceii eter thalmain is naem- 
nem (a single provinoe, whether in earth or 
holy heaven) by “ a single province between earth 
and holy heaven ” (p. 23), as if the province in 
uestion was the island of Laputa. Where he 
oes not translate an easy word he sometimes 
prints it so as to prove that he does not under¬ 
stand it. Thus nis crossi gell, p. 77, note, is 
nothing but the common cross(f )igdl, vigil or 
prayer on the knees, with the arms extended 
in the form of a cross. 

In the case of harder words or passages his 
mistakes, of course, are still more numerous. 
Thus ad/essam dib sUana (we will tell of them 
below) he renders (p. 18) by “ we shall now 
show you,” obviously mistaking dib for dkib, 
and making an unsuccessful shot at stsana. So 
cor-legam (till we melt) is rendered (p. 20) by “ till 
we put.” In the heptasyllabic line cen£ta[igt], 
cen oenbrat (without garments, without a single 
mantle), LL. 33 b, he fails to see (p. 21) that the 

* The phrase co droing a srona means “to his 
nose’s ridge ”; compare for druing domuin (“ on the 
world’s ridge ”), Saltair na Rann, 2400. 

t He gives, for example, colcaida as the nom. pi. 
of colcaid , aidchc as the acc. sg. of adaig, and csbcode 
as the dat. sg. of esbaid. What should we say of 
the classical scholarship of a man who should give 
ova* as the nom. pi. of ovis, i\wlSos as the acc. sg. 
pf ityrls, $gd wo\fmr as the dat. Sg. of wibis ? 


scribe has accidentally omitted the bracketed 
letters, and boldly explains Ha by “ food.” Ni 
bat mnnter dam (thou shalt not be a servant of 
mine) is an instance of the not very uncommon 
use of a word properly meaning “ familia ” for 
“ famulus.” Prof. Atkinson renders this pas¬ 
sage (p. 28) by “thou shalt be no more 
of my people.” Urchor don grinni sin (a 
cast of that faggot) is rendered (p. 39) 
by “flung piles of timber.” In his ver¬ 
sion of mani etrantis na coin in muicc (if the 
hounds had not interfered with the pig), he 
renders the verb by “stopped.” The noun 
amroiss (of ignorance ?) is rendered (p. 50 b ) by 
“of suspicion,” whicn is certainly wrong, 
though I am not sure of the right rendering. 
M6r in mod (great the work)—where, by the 
way, mod seems cognate with Latin mOles-tus 
and moles —is rendered (p. 54) by “grand the 
strain.” Dar leittrib na hairluachra (over the 
slopes of the great rush-bank) — dar leccnib na 
hirluachra, LL. 265 b , is rendered by “over the 
cliffs ”; and, in the following instance, as else¬ 
where, he betrays his ignorance of Irish tense- 
formation— inna(t)-tarfaid in-ni tarfaid dam ? 
(hath the thing which has appeared to me 
appeared to thee ?), rendered (p. 60) by “ does 
the same vision strike thee as appears to me ? ” 
The oddest of his mistakes is, perhaps, in 
p. 68, where he translates Oarb-t/ion[n]ach 
(Rough Fortress), a later name for Rath Immil, 
by “Heavy Grave.” 

So much for the “ Contents” prefixed to the 
Book of Leinster. Now let us have a look at the 
Irish Lexicography, published by the Royal 
Irish Academy, presumably as a foretaste of 
their proposed Thesaurus linguae Hibemicae. 
Here he gives simi (p. 11) as a nom. sg. 
In p. 12, ingnimsin (that deed) is rendered 
by “ the action.” The compound dnfordiuclaid 
is given (p. 15) as a probable verbal form, 
and compared, for its impossible termina¬ 
tion, with the simple lenaid. Then, on pp. 17, 
21, din is printed as the extension of the 
common compendium of di'diu In p. 18, 
tairilb is given as a headword, obviously with¬ 
out the slightest idea that it is the dependent 
form of the pret. sing. 3 of doaisdbaim, just as 
tarfaid, above quoted, comes from doadbadaim. 
In p. 19, amal diaid th&si (like smoke of 
incense) is rendered by “like incense.” Na 
sacairt tall (the priests there) is rendered (p. 21) 
by “ they.” In p. 23, na. x. pliga (the ten 
plagues) is actually given as nax pldga, gibberish 
which, fortunately for himself, ne does not try 
to render. In p. 23, he translates aprisce 
(brittleness, fragility), a derivative of the 
common adjective aprisc, by “ inertness,” 
"sluggishness,” and “ inadvertence.” To the 
common adjective direccra he attributes (p. 24) 
a like plurality of meanings: 1, heavy, strong, 
of perfume; 2, heavy, loud, anguished [!], of 
screaming; 3, heavy, thick, of darkness. Not 
one of these explanations is right. Direccra, 
literally “ unanswerable,” is correctly explained 
by Windisch as compounded of the negative 
prefix di- and freccra “answer.” It is used to 
express “unutterable,” “huge,” just as in 
Greek AWr^aTot (lit. inexpressible oven by a 
god) comes to mean “ineffable,” “vast,” 
“wondrous.” In p 32 Prof.'Atkinson trans¬ 
lates comrorcuin by “trouble”; it is the acc. 
sg. of the common word comrorcun, and means 
“error.” 

I am sorry to have to write thus of a gentle¬ 
man who must possess great abilities, for 
he has convinced the celebrated Sinologues, 
Indianists, and Slavonic scholars of Dublin that 
he knows Chinese, Sanskrit, Tamil, and Rus¬ 
sian. Incapable of correctly speaking, writing, 
transcribing, or translating three consecutive 
sentences of any Celtic tongue, unable, as I 
have shown, to decline a common Gaelic noun, 
or to conjugate a common Gaelic verb, he has 
induced the Royal Irish Academy to iqake him 


Todd Professor of the Celtic Languages; to print 
his professorial lectures; and to place in his 
hands the preparation of an Irish Thesaurus, on 
which, I believe, a considerable amount of public 
money is annually expended. He has, lastly, 
allowed the commissioners to make him editor 
of the unpublished ancient laws of Ireland, a 
position for which I have proved him to be 
wholly unfit—for which, indeed, no living 
scholars are competent save Messrs. W. M. 
Hennessy and 8. H. O’Grady. And so he, and 
his patrons, and continental jurists and phil¬ 
ologists, and British taxpayers must accept the 
inevitable consequences: failure, disappoint¬ 
ment, waste, and natural increase of disgust 
with all things Irish. Whitley Stokes. 


DANTE AND THE LANCELOT ROMANCE. 

London: Dec. SI, 189S. 

Readers of the Divina Commedia may like to 
have a reference illustrative of Paradiso xvi. 
13-15, which has escaped the notice of the 
commentators. The incident in the story of 
Lancelot du Lac, alluded to by Dante, is thus 
given in one of the MS. versions of the Romance 
in the British Museum. The Queen speaks, 
Lancelot answers: 

“ Et tree quant, fait ele, mames vus tant. Dame, 
fait il, des leure que ie fui apeles chevaliers et si 
ne lestoie mie. Et par la foi que vus me deues 
dont vient chele amor que vus aues en moi mise. 
A ches paroles que la roine disoit auint que la 
dame del pui de malohaut sestousi tout a essient 
et dreeha la teste que ele auoit enbroncie. Et chil 
lentendi maiutenant qui maintes fois lauoit oie. 
Et il lesgarde si la connut si en ot toil paor et 
teile angoisse en son cuer que il ne pot respondre 
a che que la roine li disoit. . .” 

In the printed editions of Lancelot dn Lac this 
incident is omitted. Witte goes so far as to 
suppose that Dante here refers to a lost version 
by Amaut Daniel. The above extract shows 
this hypothesis to be superfluous. 

Paget Toynbee. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “CRAVEN.” 

Oxford: Jan. 4, 1 885- 

Tll e authorities differ on the origin of the 
word craven. Mr. Skeat, agreeing with Mr. 
H. Nicol, identifies the word with the Old- 
French cravante, “overcome, conquered”; 
Matznor and E. Muller see in it a by-form of 
Middle-English creaunt. May I bo allowed to 
state briefly the reasons which induce me to 
prefer the lutter etymology ? 

1. In the first place, the equation of Old- 
French cravanti with cravant, the Middle- 
English form of craven, appears to me to be 
unsatisfactory in regard to form. There is no 
example, as far as I know, of a Middle-English 
word ending in -ant being the equivalent of a 
French past participle ending in -ante. The 
cases of costive, trove, prepense, square are not 
strictly analogous to the case before us, as in 
those words there is no loss of final -e, the 
original French closed e being merely changed 
into the vague sound indicated by the name of 
the e mute. Secondly, the Middle-English 
cravant differs essentially from Old-French 
cravante as regards sense. A man was cravante 
when he was thoroughly defeated and over¬ 
come ; a “ craven knight ” was one who gave in, 
yielded to the enemy, it might be cowardly, 
without fighting at all. Thero was no disgrace 
in being cravante, there has always been a moral 
stigma connected with the term “ craven.” 

2. I think if any one will compare the articles 
in Matzner on the words creant and cravant, he 
will come to the conclusion that the evidence of 
sense and usage is in favour of their identity. 
Creant is shown to be the regular word to 
denote one who gives himself up as defeated, 
and “to cry creant" (or creaunt) appears to 
have beep a well-known phrase. Of course, 
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there is no difficulty about the origin of Middle- 
English creant; it is pure French, and = Latin 
credentem. The question is, can cravant be 
shown to be a by-form of creonf ? Mr. Nicol 
denies the possibility, on account of the pen¬ 
ultimate a, and also because of the intercala¬ 
tion of the v. But Godefroy’s Dictionary shows 
that criiant was a very common Old-French 
form for Latin credentem, and the intercalation 
of an euphonic v to fill up the hiatus caused 
by the ejection of a medial consonant is a very 
frequent phenomenon in French word-forma¬ 
tion, as in avoutrier, gravir, glaive, emblaver, 
parvis, in all of which a v has stepped into the 
place of an ejected d. 

Another piece of evidence in support of the 
identification of craven with Latin credentem, 
may be produoed from Jamieson, who gives 
from Douglas the word “ crawdoun, a coward.” 
In Halliwell we find “ craddantly, cowardly.” 
These words must be due to Mediaeval-Latin 
phraseology, cf. recredere in Ducange. 

A. L. Mathew. 


THE SPELLING OF ORIENTAL NAMES. 

BagAt, Jersey: Jon. 2 ,1886. 

May I be permitted, as a humble labourer in 
the field of Oriental history, to make a few 
remarks on Mr. Frederick Harrison’s article in 
the Nineteenth Century ? I willingly applaud his 
opposition to the modem crusade against such 
time-honoured words as Alfred, Anglo-Saxon, 
Charlemagne, and Shakespeare (by the way the 
present family omits the final vowel). I would 
also vote with him for the retention of Angli¬ 
cised words that have obtained literary cur¬ 
rency—such as Mahomet, Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Cawnpore, and such like. But what 
is to be done when one has to do work which 
involves the wholesale transliteration of Oriental 
words that have in their own characters a recog¬ 
nised etymology and spelling, and have not yet 
obtained a recoining in English literature ? 

It may interest some of your readers to 
know how the difficulty has been dealt with by 
Anglo-Indian authority. Formerly the govern¬ 
ment of India and its subordinate departments 
pursued the most various methods in general 
orders, gazettes, gazetteers, and maps, so that 
it was quite impossible for an outsider to know 
how any native name was pronounced. Thus 
we had, at one and the same time, Caubul and 
Cabool, Shivprasad and Shewpershad, Meer 
Jaffier and Jafur Ally Cawn. Some fourteen 
years ago Mr. W. W. Hunter took occasion, 
when beginning his Imperial Gazetteer, to solicit 
orders for a uniform system ; and a compromise 
ensued, by virtue of which any intelligent person 
can acquire in five minutes the means of pro¬ 
nouncing, with approximate accuracy, any 
name that he may meet with in reading an 
Indian report or studying an Indian map. The 
system is simply this: the peculiarities of the 
Arabic, Persian, and Hindi consonants are 
entirely discarded; the dlif is expressed by an 
accented d, the other vowels have the Italian 
values, which may be roughly expressed by the 
sounds in the words “ obey ” and “ ruminant.” 

It is only an approximation after all. But I 
think Mr. Harrison would find that more than 
pedantry is implied in the new departure. 
There is, perhaps, no great difference between 
such sounds as “ Muhamadan ” and “ Mahom¬ 
etan but between “ Cdbul ” and the old 
haphazard variants given above there is this 
difference—that the former would be understood 
by any Asiatic you happened to be conversing 
with, while the others would yield sounds that 
would, in all probability, have no meaning for 
him. At the risk of being told that specialists 
always stand up for pedantry in their own 
subject, I venture to say that there is a prac¬ 
tical object in this of the Orientalists, which 
differs somewhat from the “ Old-English ” and 
other forms of preciosity. H. G. Keene. 


DR. CHARLETT ON THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

Oxford: Jan. a, 1886. 

A remark of Prof. Sayoe’s in his review of Dr. 
Codrington’s Melanesian Languages (Academy, 
December 26, 1885, p. 429) suggests that the 
following extract from a letter of Dr. Char- 
lett’s to Thomas Heame, dated Michaelmas 
1715, may be worth printing. It shows that 
the policy of producing school-books at the 
University Press had been carefully considered 
at the beginning of last century. Perhaps there 
is not very much to be added to what is here 
said in its favour. 

"Bp Fell’s design of printing all the Classic 
Authors w th few or no notes was principally, 1“ to 
assert our Right to those Copy, 2'r to establish the 
Manufacture 'of printing by publishing books of 
a quick sale and that would be ready always to 
employ many hands, 3 1 ' to furnish the Youth of 
better Quality, and to accustom them to a respect 
and preference of Oxford, to which purpose I have 
always wisht and designed to print every one of 
the Classic Poets, in neare the same manner or 
Volume as Mattaire has done, leaving the Honor 
and glory of the University to be promoted & 
spread by the Greater Volumes of Fathers, Mathe¬ 
maticians, Historians &c., but principally by the 
Collation and Publication of our MSS., as more 
peculiarly to our own Honor, and the Public Im¬ 
provement of knowledge.” 

C. E. Doble. 


“ordeal” as a dissyllable. 

In the course of a review last week Mr. 
Morshead remarks “the use of ordeal as a dis¬ 
syllable rhyming with zeal sounds ugly.” But 
surely ordeal is a dissyllable, and can only be 
properly so used. I quote from Skeat: “ Anglo- 
Saxon orddl, ordal, a dealing out. The latter 
part of the word is the same as deal a dole.” 
Or does Mr. Morshead consider “ deal ” a dis¬ 
syllable ? H. C. Beeching. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monday, Jan. it, 4 pm. Asiatic: “The Early History 
of Cairo and Its Founders.” by Mr. H. O. Kay. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “The Migration 
of Birds,” by Mr. H. Seebohm. 

8 pm. Royal Academy: “ Art In England in 
the Eighteenth Century,” 1., by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “ Kant's Critik of the 
Practical Reason,” I., by Mr. H. W. Carr. 

Tuesday. Jan. 12 , 8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: 
Exhibition of a Bronse Sword, found by the late 
Gapt. Sir W. Peel at Sandy, Bedfordshire, by Mr. 
Bryce Wright; Exhibition of Flint Implements 
from the Junction oi the Thames and Wandle, by 
Mr. G. F. Lawrence; “ Ancient British Lake Dwell¬ 
ings and their relation to Analogous Remains In 
Europe,” by Dr. R. Munro; “Stone Circles in 
Cumberland,” by Mr. A. L. Lewis. 

s p.m. Biblical Archaeology : Anniversary 
Meeting. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Gas Producers,” by 
Mr. F. J. Rowan. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “The Recent and 
Prospective Development of Canada,” by Mr. J. G. 
Colmer. 


Wbdnbsday, Jan. 18. 8 p.m. Geological: “A reoent 
Section through Walton Common, exposing the 
London Clay. Bagshot Beds, and Plateau-gravel.” 
by Mr. W. H. Hudleston; “ Some Fish-remains 
from the Tertiary Strata of New Zealand,” by Mr. 
J. W. Davies. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: “ The Microbe of Chicken 
Cholera,” by Mr. G. F. Dowdeswell; “ Freshwater 
Algae of the Lake District,” by Mr. A. W. Bennett: 
‘ ’ Central and Oblique Light In Resolution,” by Mr. 
J. W. Stephenson. 

8 p.m. Society of Arte: “Museums for Trade 
Pa tterns," by Mr. W. H. Ablett. 

Thursday, Jan. 14.4 p.m. National Society for Pre¬ 
serving the Memorials of the Dead: “Thorpe 
Mandeville Church,” by the Rev. A G. P. Humfrey • 
“ English Monuments, by Mr. J. L. Andre. 

4.80 pm. Royal Sodety. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “ Charles Dibdln 
and his Songs for the Sea, the Stage, and the Con¬ 
cert Room, by Mr. W. A. Barrett. 

8p.m. Royal Academy: “Art in England in 
the Eighteenth Century, II., by Mr. J. E. 
Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “Logarithms in General 
Logic.” by Mrs. Bryant. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries, 


Friday, Jan. 16 , 7.80 p m Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting, “ A Graphlo Method of determining the 
Flow of Water In Pipes,” by Mr. Rudolph E. von 
Lengerke. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere: “Character Develop¬ 
ment In Shalcspere, as Illustrated by Macbeth and 
Henry V.,” by Mr. K. G. Moulton. 


SCIENCE. 

Studies of Plant Life in Canada. By Mrs. C. 

F. Trail. Illustrated with chromo-litho¬ 
graphs from drawings by Mrs. Chamberlin. 

(Ottawa: A. S. Woodbum.) 

Canadian wild flowers have a dainty and 
graceful charm of their own seldom to be 
found in the coarser vegetation of any more 
civilised or more tropical climate. In the 
first place, they are truly woodland plants : 
they belong by birth to a land of immemorial 
forest growth, where they carpet the ground 
beneath the spreading pine trees, in the scanty 
sunshine that straggles faintly through the 
evergreen branches. Snoh thoroughgoing 
woodland flowers have always a peculiar deli¬ 
cacy and fragility of aspect, wholly wanting 
to the taller, weedier, and staffer blossoms 
that flaunt their heads among our open 
English meadows and hedgerows. To Cana¬ 
dian eyes, at first sight, almost all the English 
wildflowers look like weeds: they lack that 
tender exotic shrinking habit which pertains 
by right to the flora of the primaeval forest. 
Only a very few native British plants, snoh as 
the lily of the valley, the grass of Parnassus, 
the cyclamen, the white helleborine, the 
butterfly orchid, the daffodil, the snowflake, 
the wild hyacinth, and the snakeshead fritil¬ 
lary, have anything of this.special wild type 
of beauty about them; and if one compares 
these few picked specimens mentally with 
such other large and handsome but coarse 
flowers as the foxglove, the mallow, the 
mulleins, the willow-herb, the gone, the teasel, 
the ragwort, and the thistles, the difference in 
kind mil become at once apparent to all ob¬ 
servers. Of course there are indigenous weedy 
plants in Canada—the goldenrods and the 
Michaelmas daisies, the milkweeds and the 
purslanes and the erigerons—as well as all the 
universal foes of cultivation, introduced from 
Europe and the Mediterranean region, which 
spread along the roadside and among the 
fields of wheat; but all these are quite dis¬ 
tinct in character from the true wild flowers 
of the native woods and swamps—the blood- 
root, and the hepatica, and the cardinal 
lobelia, and the May apple, and the yellow 
erythronium, and the trillium, and the scarlet 
columbine, and the moecassin orchids, and 
the pitcher plant, and the orange lily, and 
the wood daffodil. Then, again, the true 
woodland flowers are almost all early spring 
bloomers. They come as soon as the snow 
has melted from the ground, and before the 
leaves on the trees have begun to overshadow 
the soil below. The summer and antumn 
blossoms are mostly tall and weedy prairie 
types, encumbered with the dust of Canadian 
August; but the yellow violets, and the 
scented white, and the Easter flowers, and 
the wintergreens, and the beautiful Linnaeas 
peep from the earth as soon as winter will let 
them, and stay hut until the sun drives them 
away. Spring flowers are always the most 
delicate of any, and in Canada they stand in 
marked contrast to the tall field weeds or 
imported aliens of August and September. 

I Mrs. Traill has known ana loved the 
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Canadian wild flowers for many yean. A 
member of a gifted family, the Stricklands, 
she went out to the neighbourhood of the 
Great Bice Lake more than half a century 
since, and carried with her that love of nature 
which she had already acquired in her earlier 
English home. Canadians “ of the old rock ” 
owed her a grudge in bygone days, because 
she described her life in her forest home on 
the banks of the yet uncleared Otonabee, 
naturally enough, as it appeared to her, not 
as it appeared to them. But an old lady of 
eighty-three may well be forgiven by this 
time, even in Ontario itself, for the supposed 
literary crimes of her middle age; and 
colonists who found The Backwoods of Canada 
not complimentary enough to the nascent 
civilisation of their rising provinces need not 
complain of any lack of "national” enthu¬ 
siasm in these delightful Studies of Plant 
Lift. Mrs. Traill’s book is not intended as 
anything like a systematic or exhaustive 
treatise. It contains notices, indeed, of only 
a few hundred among the most conspicuous 
plants out of a peculiarly rich and varied 
flora, arranged rather in rough order of flower¬ 
ing than on any strict scientific plan. Un¬ 
fortunately, too, the families to which the 
genera ana species belong are never indicated. 
But the descriptions are written from the 
wealth and fulness of old observation; and 
they contain notes upon the gradual dying 
away of many members of the forest vegetation 
which could only be supplied by one who had 
lived for years together in a once wild, but 
now thoroughly civilised and cultivated neigh¬ 
bourhood. When Mrs. Traill first went to 
Lakefield, systematic books on American 
botany were few and rare. Hence, she was 
perforce compelled to spell out most of her 
local flower-lore at first-hand for herself, 
aided only by her previous slight knowledge 
of the trees and herbs of the British Isles. 
Such a plan has, of course, its obvious dis¬ 
advantages ; but, on the other band, it has 
its marked useful influence as well. Mrs. 
Traill has preserved abundance of old plant- 
lore, culled from Indian squaws or early 
settlers, about such species as the milkweed, 
the evening primrose, the grass pink, the 
scrub oaks, and the Indian strawberry, which 
newer comers could never have discovered or 
recovered for themselves. She can remember 
those bad old times (not yet wholly gone by 
everywhere) when the frame house stood 
gaunt and bare in the middle of a pasture, 
when " it was a rare thing to see even a 
cabbage-plot fenced in about the homestead, 
and when the cultivation of flowers was 
regarded as a piece of useless vanity. ” But, 
on the other hand, she can remember, too, 
when the scarletcup flared bright on every 
meadow-side, and when the Indian pipe 
plant grew in rank abundance everywhere 
upon the rich black soil beneath the beech 
and maple woods. The forests are going, and 
with them, in part, the forest flowers. It is 
well, at least, that we should retain the 
record of such an old settler’s almost life-long 
experience during fifty-two years of Canadian 
botanising. 

The few illustrations, rendered in rather 
coarse chromo-lithography, are certainly the 
weakest part of the entire volume. For one 
thing, we do not get nearly enough of them— 
only some nine plates, reproducing some score 


or so of well-known flowers. For another 
thing, the species are not judiciously chosen: 
half of the drawings represent plants common 
to both continents, like Caltha palustris and 
Linnaea borealis ; of the remainder, some, 
like Oenothera biennis and Lobelia oardinalis, 
have become already familiar in cultiva¬ 
tion here, or are even naturalised in many 
parts of Europe. And, for a third thing, the 
plants are not particularly well rendered: 
for example, Sanguinaria canadensis is one of 
the purest waxen-white flowers to be found 
anywhere in the whole range of nature; but 
the plate makes it look almost pink, and 
otherwise misrepresents both leaf and blossom. 
The specimen of Caltha chosen for illustration 
is not a normal one, and the orchids and 
Gerardias sadly lack distinctness in the struc¬ 
tural details. These last, however, are faults 
perhaps in some cases due rather to colonial 
chromo-lithography than to Mrs. Chamberlin’s 
own graceful pencil. As a whole, we can 
honestly congratulate Mrs. Traill on a pretty 
and pleasant contribution to Canadian botany. 
That a lady of her advanced age should suc¬ 
cessfully have carried out so large a piece of 
work is in itself a monument to the healthful 
climate of her beloved Lakefield. May she 
live to give us yet another volume as rich in 
memorials of the old Canada as her present 
undertaking! Geaxt Allen. 


ETRUSCAN RESEARCHES. 
Iscrizione etrueca su di un Vaeo /Utile a forma di 

Uccello. By Vittorio Poggi. 

Die Bleitafel von Magliano. By W. Deecke. 

These two articles induce me to return onoe 
more to the old Etruscan problem, and to give 
some account of the advance made during the 
last half-dozen years in Etruscan decipherment. 
Though the problem seems to have been dropped 
in England—usually the home of theories about 
insoluble languages—it has been vigorously 
studied abroad, more especially in Germany. 
The big book of Corssen—which was to have 
settled the question once for all, but which col¬ 
lapsed like a bubble under the brief and 
trenchant criticism of Dr. Deecke—has been the 
starting-point of a whole library of books and 
tractates, as well as of a new science yclept 
Etruscology. Dr. Deecke himself founded a 
periodical devoted to Etruscan research, and 
was soon joined in the undertaking by another 
scholar of like acuteness and learning, Dr. 
Pauli. But the colleagues did not work long 
together. Dr. Deecke suddenly turned round 
upon his own demolition of Corssen’s doctrine 
and avowed himself a convert to the belief that 
Etruscan was after all an Indo-European lan¬ 
guage. Dr. Pauli thereupon started another 
periodical of his own ( Altitalische Studien), in 
which Etruscan is treated as a non-Aryan lan¬ 
guage, and the Etruscan inscriptions deciphered, 
not by the help of words of similar sound in 
Latin or Greek, but by a comparison of the 
inscriptions one with the other. Meanwhile 
the Swedish savant, Dr. Sophus Bugge, who had 
greeted Corssen’s book only too enthusiastic¬ 
ally, never sweivsd from the principles of his 
master, and, by the help of an Indo-European 
dictionary and a liberal use of contractions, 
interchangeable letters, and the like, was read¬ 
ing the texts as easily as if they had been 
written in Oscan or Umbrian. 

Four years ago the "Etruscologists” had a 
godsend in the shape of an inscription found at 
Magliano, between Grosseto and Orbetello. 
Though unfortunately not bilingual, it is a text 
of some length, and therefore more promising 


than the meagre scraps and long lists of proper 
names which , constitute the main part of 
Etruscan epigraphy. Its genuineness has been 
successfully defended by Dr. Deecke—a matter 
not altogether superfluous when we remember 
the numerous forgeries among Etruscan inscrip¬ 
tions, some of which, Dr. Poggi hints, have 
even crept into Fabretti’s Corpus itself. The 
inscription did not wait long to be interpreted. 
Dr. Bugge communicated one interpretation to 
the Etruskische Eorschungen und Studien, and 
Dr. Deecke published another in the Rheiniechcs 
Museum, which he has since revised. In both 
these publications the text was triumphantly 
explained and shown to be of the purest Aryan 
descent, though it must be confessed that the 
two translations differed in toto one from the 
other. Dr. Pauli, not to be outdone, soon fol¬ 
lowed with a third translation, in which the 
method and assumptions of his predecessors 
were closely followed; as, however, he found 
the key rather in Lithuanian than in Larin or 
Norse, he naturally discovered a new inter¬ 
pretation entirely (Afferent from those furnished 
by either Dr. Bugge or Dr. Deecke. 

But it also differed from them in another 
important respect. Dr. Bugge and Dr. Deecke 
were in earnest; Dr. Pauli was in iest. He 
wished to show, by a practical example, that if 
we go the right way to work nothing is simpler 
than to turn Etruscan into an Indo-European 
language, and to interpret the texts out of 
some Indo-European lexicon. We have only 
to slice off the requisite number of suffixes, to 
allow for phonetic changes, some of which are 
certainly striking in an Aryan language, while 
others cannot be brought under the action of 
strict phonetic laws, and last, but not least, to 
assume that an Etruscan word must have a 
particular meaning, because a wodl of similar 
sound has a similar meaning in Latin or Greek 
or Sanskrit. It is not even necessary that the 
meaning of the word should be quite unknown 
to us. Grammarians have discovered that the 
Indo-European languages possess a large 
number of convenient abstractions called 
“ roots ”; and since the signification of a root is 
exceedingly vague, while in dealing with an 
undeciphered cuialect we are still permitted to 
let the vowels count for nothing, and the con¬ 
sonants for very little, there is small difficulty 
in finding at least one Aryan “root” which 
will fit our “un-suffixed” Etruscan vocable. 
In fact, as I said some years ago, the difficulty 
now-a-days is not to find a language which can 
be transmuted into an Aryan one, but to find 
one which cannot be; and I gave bv way of 
illustration a Basque sentence which, when 
treated after the Etruscan fashion, can be 
proved to be Aryan of the purest water, both 
in grammar and in vocabulary. The process 
would be still easier in Georgian, or m the 
language of the cuneiform inscriptions of Van: 
the latter, indeed, can be forced into an Aryan 
mould with far less violence than Etruscan 
itself. Though even Etruscan sometimes rebels, 
and proper names have to be invoked to take 
the place of the recalcitrant words—“ the 
usual recourse of Etruscology,” as Dr. Poggi 
remarks, “ when it does not succeed in de¬ 
termining in a more satisfactory way the 
meaning of a word.” 

The fatal objection to the Aryan theory of 
Etruscan holds good now as much as it did ten 
years ago. Were Etruscan really an Indo- 
European language the fact would have long 
since been ascertained beyond dispute; and 
scholars would now be discussing the details of 
interpretation, and not the general question of 
the relationship of the language itself. As 
soon as the language of the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions of Persia was read, its Aryan character 
was at once manifest to every scholar; and the 
Indo-European character of the Umbrian and 
Oscan dialects is equally plain. No one ques- 
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tions Dr. Deecke’s sagacious decipherment of 
the scanty fragments of Mesaapian: their 
Indo-European characteristics are obvious, as 
well as the explanation he has given of the 
forms occurring in them. Were Etruscan of 
the same family as the other monumental 
languages of Italy there would he a similar 
agreement among scholars as to its nature and 
the interpretation of its remains; more espe¬ 
cially when we remember that if it really were 
an Aryan tongue it ought to stand on the same 
footing as the other languages which were 
spoken at the same time in Italy. It ought to be 
as much an Italic language as Umbrian or Oscan 
or Hessapian, and to be as readily decipherable 
as they are. The assumption that, though 
spoken at the same time as Umbrian or Oscan, 
it nevertheless belongs to a later and wholly 
different stage of morphologic development, 
and must be compared, not with Latin, but 
with English, is an assumption contrary to all 
that we know of the life of languages, and 
will have to be proved before it can be acted 
upon. Moreover, were the assumption per¬ 
missible, Etruscan words—the earlier history of 
which is unknown to us—could no longer be 
legitimately compared with Latin words. 

Without doubt Etruscan has borrowed much 
from the languages of Italy and Greece. It could 
not he otherwise with a language which was 
an intruder in Italy, and subsequently came 
into contact with Greek culture. But, apart from 
these loan-words, the few vocables of native 
origin whose signification is known to us with 
certainty seem to me to resist all the desperate 
and diverse efforts that have been made to in¬ 
vent an Indo-European etymology for them. 
Such words as Wan “ son,” eekh “ daughter,” 
]nia “wife,” obstinately remain, so far as I 
can see, strangers to the Aryan family. Nor is 
it different when we turn to that small portion 
of Etruscan grammar which the inscriptions 
allow us to make out with any degree of pro¬ 
bability. Let us take, for instance, a text rated 
by Dr. Poggi: “Larthi Velthurus sekh 
Velusla (Larthia, daughter of Velthur, the son 
of Vele).’’ Here the last word has a double 
genitival suffix, or, rather, what would be 
equivalent to one in the Indo-European lan¬ 
guages, the genitival -la, which usually appears 
in the form of -al, being attached to the geni- 
tiyal -sa. Such a formation is simply incon¬ 
ceivable in an Indo-European language, par¬ 
ticularly when it is borne in mind that the 
suffix -la or -al is not what would be meant by 
» case-ending in an Aryan dialect, but a non- 
flexional suffix which would be more closely 
translated “belonging to.” Similarly, Dr. 
Pauli appears to me to have shown that a verb 
in the Aryan sense of the term did not exist in 
Etruscan; at all events, Dr. Bugge’s attempt 
in a recent number of Bezzenberger’s Beitrdge 
to explain the form in -Ice by an inscription 
found at Anzi, of which he himself confesses 
that it is “still obscure to him in several 
respects,” is nothing but a new illustration of 
“ ignotum per ignotius. ” The fact that men of 
such acuteness and scholarship as himself and 
Dr. Deecke should have spent so much time 
and labour over the Etruscan problem without 
producing results which all other scholars can 
accept is of itself a sufficient condemnation of 
their theories and method. 

Perhaps the discovery of a long bilingual in¬ 
scription will at last furnish the key to the 
decipherment of the Etruscan monuments. I 
very much doubt, however, whether even this 
will enable us to pass much beyond the inter¬ 
pretation of the bilingual text itself. In the 
early days of comparative philology the en¬ 
thusiasm of its students might be permitted to 
imagine that no problem was too hard for them, 
no linguistic fact impossible for them to dis¬ 
cover. We are growing wiser now. Experi¬ 
ence has taught us that the scientific philologist 
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is surrounded by problems which, unless aided 
by other sciences, he can never hope to solve. 
He cannot get beyond his facts. Where these 
fail him, he must either admit that he has 
reached the limits of his science or else plunge 
into the wild jungle of baseless and misleading 
hypotheses. A. H. Saycb. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DAT* OP THU “ RAMAYAMA.” 

Oxford: Jam.», 1S8S. 

In the interesting notioe of “Indo-Chinese 
Inscriptions ” in the last number of the 
Academy, I see the remark that one of the 
earliest of the Cambodia inscriptions, therefore 
possibly of the seventh century, A.D., mentions 
a certain personage who founded a course of 
daily lectures upon the Bkmftyana, to be de¬ 
livered in a temple to all who chose to attend 1 
This, it is added, “ is probably the only con¬ 
temporary evidence of the existence of the 
great Sanskrit epic at so ancient a date, and 
tends indirectly to support the old-fashioned 
view of the antiquity of Sanskrit literature.” 

I am not aware that any competent Sanskrit 
scholar has ever referred the date of the Bam 4- 
yana to a later date than the seventh century 
A.D. ; but, so far as that oentury is con¬ 
cerned, we possess already the testimony of 
fiubandhu, who was familiar not only with tine 
B&m&yana, but even with one of the Puranas, 
the V&yu-pur&na (India, what can it Teach us .* 
p. 332). F. Max Moller. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Chancellor of St. Andrew’s University 
, (the Duke of Argyle) has given his sanction to 
, a recent enactment of the University Court, 

, empowering the senatus to admit to the 
science degrees of the university students who 
may have received their whole education at 
University College, Dundee. 

The annual general meeting of the Associa¬ 
tion for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching will be held on Friday, January 15, 
at 11.30 a.m., at University College, Gower 
Street. The President, Mr. B. B. Hayward, 
will deliver an address at the afternoon sitting, 
commencing at 2 p.m., on “ The Correlation 
of the different Branches of Elomentary Mathe¬ 
matics.” The reading of the paper will be 
followed by a discussion. Visitors interested 
in the objects aimed at by the association are 
invited to be present at either of the meetings. 

Messes. Swan Sonnensohein A Co. an¬ 
nounce, for early publication, a Pocket Hand¬ 
book to the Mora of the Alps, specially adapted 
for botanical tourists, and edited by Mr. A. W. 
Bennett. 

The December number of the Matbrvmc pour 
I’hietoire de I’homme opens with an article on 
“ The Dolmens of the Caucasus,” by M. Ernest 
Chantre, one of the editors. This article is 
extracted from a work which is now passing 
through the press, entitled “Becherches 
anthropologiques dans le Caucase.” Although 
the existence of dolmens in the region of the 
Caucasus has long been known, it is only of 
late years that they have been seriously studied. 
In many of these structures it is notable that 
one of the lateral slabs of stone is perforated 
with a round hole for communication with the 
interior— a feature in which they agree with so 
many of the dolmens of India. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Arrangements are already being made for 
the triennial Oriental Congress, which will hold 
its seventh meeting in September of the present 
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year at Vienna. A managing committee has 
been formed, composed of Baron Alfred von 
Bremer, Prof. George Bfihler, Prof. Joseph 
Karabacek, Dr. D. H. Mdller, Dr, F. Mttller, 
Dr. Leo Beinisch, and Dr. A. von Scala; and it 
is hoped that the Archduke Benier will accept 
the position of honorary president. The sittings 
will take place in the new nniversity buildings. 

Prof. BtIhler, of Vienna, has this semester 
forty-six pupils in Sanskrit—twenty-four in the 
elementary course, four read the Panchatantra, 
five the Siddhantakaumudi, eight the Tarka- 
samgraha and Vedantasara, and five attend his 
explanations of As'oka’s inscriptions. 

Prof. Asooli’s Old-Irish Glossary is now 
ready for press. It is dedicated to Mr. Whitley 
Stokes. 

The Beligious Tract Society have had an 
Arabic translation made of the well-known 
Chronicles of the SchOnberg- Cotta Family, to be 
used in the missionary schools of Syria. They 
also offer a prize of £10 for an original story of 
home life, to be written in Arabic by an Arab. 

The Bev. Edmund Fowle has sent to press 
with Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. a new 
Latin Primer, based on his Short and Easy 
Latin Book. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Victoria Institute.— {Monday, Jan. 4-) 

Ths Bev. Dr. Thornton in the Chair.—A paper ca 
“Historical Evidences of the Migration of Abram,” 
by Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen, was read (in the 
absence of the writer) by Mr. Ernest Budge.—The 
monumental evidence was given in brief thus. 
There were inscriptions dating from as early a 
period as b.c. 3750, proving the existence of a 
Semitic population in the city Ur of the Chaldees, 
whence the Bible says Abram’s family sprang. 
The inscriptions found at the neighbouring city 
Larsa, relating to the trade and commerce of its 
1 people, showed these also to have spoken a lan¬ 
guage Akin to Hebrew, and to have borne personal 
names strikingly like those of the Hebrew patri¬ 
archs. In religion, though not monotheists, they 
certainly had a purer creed than that of their 
Turanian- Akkadian neighbours; and at the bead 
of their Pantheon was the supreme god Du, or Eh 
whose name, like that of El and Jehovah among 
the Jews, entered into the composition of many 
personal names. In the year b.c. 2280, Chaldea 
was invaded by the Elamites, and a dynasty of 
Elamite kings was established, of which Kudur- 
Mabug and Eriaku, or Arioch, were members. 
The fall of this dynasty, caused by the defeat of 
Kudur-Mabug and Eriaku by Khammurabi in 
b.c. 2120, would seem to synchronise very well 
with tiie defeat of Chedorlaomer recorded in 
Genesis xiv. The migration of Abram mush 
therefore, have fallen within this period of 160 
years. The monuments showed that at this period 
such an alliance of Mesopotamian kings as that 
recorded in Genesis xiv. was most likely; and con¬ 
temporary inscriptions of the kings of Larsa, Guti 
or Goira, and Elam, were now to be seen in the 
British Museum. The invasion of Chaldea by the 
Elamites, and the conquest of Syria by these 
kings, synchronised very well with toe date of the 
invasion of Egypt by toe Hykshos or Shepherd 
Kings, toe period when Abram would have entered 
Egypt under toe most favourable circumstances. 
The invasion of Chaldea and toe conquest of Ur, 
Erech, and Babylon by Elamites would press more 
severely upon toe Semitic than upon the non- 
Semitic population, and force them to migrate 
westward The dose religious affinity between 
toe temple worship at Ur and that at Hamm, in 
Mesopotamia, which Abram’s family also made 
a half-way house on the way to Canaan, would 
render the migration of these refugees from toe 
one city to the other more intelligible. All these 
points taken together tended to show that the 
record of Abram's migration in the book of Genesis 
is in perfect agreement with toe state of Chaldean 
and Western Asiatic history revealed to us by these 
monuments. The reading of a c omm u n ica tio n 
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from Prof. Sayce, criticising some statements in 
the paper, and particularly its chronology, opened 
the discussion, in which Mr. Budge, the Rev. Dr. 
Wright, and M. Bertin took part. 


FINE ART. 

WINDSOR CASTLE.—A N nr *mi Important RTCHINO b J DAVID LAW, 
•tea SB In. bj 17 in., In pr o g r— for Monro. DOVDUVBLL, 183, Now Bond* 
■i root, London. _ 


ORE AT BALK of PICTURES, at rodnood prion (Engraving*, Chrorooa, 
and Oleoarapba).handootn«ly framed. Rroryono about to pnrebaao pictures 
■hoaldpv a visit, Vary aaitabla for wadding and ChriaUaaa present*.— 
080. BUI , 118, Strand, near Watarloo-bridgn. 


Ancient Rome in 1885. By J. H. Middleton. 

(Edinburgh: A. & C. Black.) 

Ms. Middlston’s account of the remains of 
ancient Borne, as they stand in 1885, occupies 
a position somewhat different from that of 
other works on the subject. It is an 
account by a practical architect of what 
the Bomans built, and how they built it. 
Most hooks on the city have something to say 
about the varieties of stone and cement em¬ 
ployed; hat it would not he easy to find 
another description which makes these things 
so plain, and shows so clearly the nature of 
the materials, and the manner of their applica¬ 
tion. After reading what Mr. Middleton has 
written, we feel for the first time that we 
understand the meaning of the unsightly 
blocks which represent famous structures, 
and realise the objects and the difficulties of 
Boman architecture. The hulk, therefore, of 
Mr. Middleton’s hook is instructive descrip¬ 
tion. There is little argumentative topography. 
The position of the Capitolium, for instance, 
is rather summarily settled in favour of the 
western peak of the hill. 

The progress of exploration, however, has 
reduced considerably the number of questions 
in Boman topography on which argument is 
necessary. Pact has taken the place of 
argument, and Mr. Middleton is at leisure to 
desoribe the present state of monuments and 
buildings of which far fewer need identifica¬ 
tion now than twenty years ago. The Servian 
agger has been uncovered in many places. A 
great Etruscan necropolis has been found on 
the Esquiline Hill, suggesting doubts of the 
theory of an early Latin supremacy in Borne. 
The elevation of the Monte Citorio is now 
known to cover the temple of Marcus Aurelius, 
not the amphitheatre of Statilius Taurus. 
The removal in 1882 of the block of houses 
behind the Pantheon has made it nearly 
certain that there was no connexion between 
the Pantheon and the Baths of Agrippa. The 
whole of the Forum Romanum, with some of 
its neighbourhood, now lies bare to view. Mr. 
Middleton gives us by far the best plan we 
have ever seen of the Forum. It is most 
carefully and elaborately drawn, and the four¬ 
teen colours in which it is printed enable the 
reader to tell the nature of even' pieoe of 
stone and every yard of paving. The House 
of the Vestals has come to light, and presents 
many interesting features. Mr. Middleton 
prints the inscriptions found there, and gives 
an engraving of the only statue of a chief 
vestal which wears the euffibulum His 
special plan of the Atrium Veetae and Regia 
enables us to see how the vestals built their 
enlarged house (in the time of Augustus) over 
the remains of the old Regia; and set it at 
quite a different angle, probably to suit 
changes in the line of the Sacra Via. The 
methods of construction, too, in this house 


deserve notice. We find the whole of “an 
upper floor, about twenty feet in span, con¬ 
sisting simply of a great slab of concrete, 
fourteen inches thick, merely supported at its 
edges ”—a striking example of the solidity of 
Boman concrete. The upper rooms are “the 
only examples yet found of hypocausts in an 
upper story” ; and it is no wonder that such 
provision for comfort should be in use there. 
The house is set in against an artificial cliff 
cut in the Palatine Hill. Hence it was 
naturally damp; and the rising ground, to 
say nothing of Caligula’s palace upon it, cut 
off the sunlights The rooms, therefore, are 
now green with damp. Mr. Middleton’s 
theory about the origin of the Monte Teitaecio 
is that it was a store-heap of broken pots, to 
he crushed and then used in making opue 
eigninum. Great quantities of this hard 
cement would he wanted, as the aqueducts 
had their epeeue lined with it; and this view 
does not exclude the other notion that the 
hill received the broken jars in which corn 
was carried to he landed in the neighbour¬ 
hood. It does not seem that much except 
coarse pottery has been found on or in the 
hill. One or two coins are recorded; and the 
present writer found on or near the surface a 
small engraved stone, probably from a ring. 

But there is another side to the account of 
Borne as it now stands. The Borne of to-day 
is, it seems, active in destroying not only the 
Borne of yesterday, hut even classical remains. 
That the asses’ ears should he taken off the 
Pantheon was most proper; and none hut a 
national government would have ordered those 
investigations in the Ghetto from which Mr. 
Middleton hopes for importantdiscoveries. But, 
ou the other hand, it is difficult to sympathise 
with the piano regolatore, the scheme which 
requires the valley between the Pincian and 
Quirinal Hills to he filled up in order to gain 
a level building-site for new boulevards. 
Whether this threatens the remains of the 
House of Sallust, we cannot quite make out; 
hut it is melancholy to read of even second- 
century walls of concrete in that neighbour¬ 
hood being blown up with gunpowder. (Will 
these changes diminish the ohance of that 
most interesting archaeological find—a Vestal 
buried alive for forgetting her oath? The 
place of punishipent was near the Colline 
Gate.) The railway works, if they have ex¬ 
posed, have also destroyed, a good deal of the 
agger of Servius- The destruction of newly- 
discovered private houses seems to have been 
very great (pp. 197, 404, 411, 414, 419), 
especially where the river has been widened. 
The Forum plan marks, just N.W. of the 
Temple of Castor, “ brick buildings, lined with 
marble of the third or fourth century, mostly de- 
troyed by Boss.” Another high-placed offender 
is Prince Alessandro Torlonia, who, in 1878, 
melted down 2,000 lbs. weight of inscribed 
leaden pipes, apparently without copying the 
inscriptions. Columbaria, we read, are either 
“shortly to he destroyed,” or suffer “the 
usual fate ” of being first rifled of their con¬ 
tents and then again buried in a damaged 
condition. Other things are being allowed to 
perish. The city walls are threatened by care¬ 
less undermining. Blocks of very old soft tufa, 
uncovered on the Palatine, with edges “ per¬ 
fectly sharp and well preserved," are rapidly 
crumbling into mere heaps of earth. (Still, 
they most be uncovered some time, and this 
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generation may as well see them as any other. 
Nor is it easy to tell how they could be pre¬ 
served. Little huts, like those which are 
thought good enough for our Boman mosaics 
at Bignor, would be unsightly, and insufficient 
too, unless the blocks were re-stuccoed as 
well, and that would destroy their character.) 
Wall-paintings, again, are fading away in 
neglect (pp. 100, 351, 405), as those in the 
“House of Livia,” or those more recently 
opened up in that so-called Auditorium of 
Maecenas, which is probably only a green¬ 
house after all. Mosaics yet in eitu are 
breaking up with weather and the feet of 
visitors, as those about the Atrium Vettae. 
Some remains have even been falsified in 
restoration, as the Baeiliea Julia and the 
Baeilica Ulpia. 

We must, therefore, resolutely bear in mind 
how mnch the Italian Government has done 
in discovery, if we are not to say with Xr. 
Middleton that “the transference of the 
capital of Italy has had, from an archaeologi¬ 
cal point of view, the most disastrous effects.” 
But the more destruction there is going on 
now, the more grateful to Mr. Middleton will 
future readers he for his lucid and painstaking 
account of Borne in 1886. 

Fraoteliw T. Richards. 


SIB JOHN MILLAIS AT THE 
GROSVENOR. 

The choice collection of Sir John Millais's 
works not long ago exhibited at the Fine Art 
Society only made the necessity for a more 
exhaustive gathering apparent. There were 
such plain gaps in the history of his genius that, 
at all events to those who had not followed it 
step by step, no effort of imagination oould fill 
them. In the present collection there is still 
much which it is difficult to understand : instead 
of one there seem to be two or three Millaises; 
but at least the narrative is almost perfect, for, 
with a few exceptions, all his finest works are 
here. 

Although Mr. F. G. Stephens has wisely 
added to his interesting catalogue and notes 
(replete with intimate personal knowledge of 
the artist and his career), a chronological list 
of the pictures exhibited, it is a pity that a 
similar arrangement was not found possible in 
hangiug the pictures. Instead of assisting the 
visitor to understand the development of the 
artist, the aim of the hangers seems to have 
been to insist on the extraordinary contrast 
between his earlier and later styles. This 
might have been excusable and even right for 
once, if the pictures were properly chosen; but 
the juxtaposition of such works as “The 
Rescue ” (92), and “ Miss Nina Lehman ” (93), 
can scarcely be defended even on this plea, for 
the strong contrast of colour makes it almost 
impossible to enjoy either. 

Of the absent pictures, a few of the early 
ones will be most missed by those who remem¬ 
ber all. It is not the “ Cherry Ripe,” or the 
“Cardinal Newman,” sweet and wonderful as 
they respectively were, but the “ Order of 
Release” of 1853, the “Peace Concluded” oi 
1856, the “Escape of the Heretic” of 1857, 
and the “Vale of Rest "and the “Spring” 
of 1859, that are the real notes wanting, not 
only in the history of the artist, but in mat of 
English art. It would be foolish to deplore the 
change in aim, which, long preparing, declared 
itself fully only after this. It was a natural and 
necessary change, which he could scarcely have 
resisted without repression of personality, per¬ 
haps without loss of sincerity. But there was a 
change. Down to this time each of his notable 
pictures was in some sort a revelation—some- 
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thing no one had done before, something no one 
else could ever do again. They are the fathers 
of thousands of pictures, and he was the father 
of them. Can the same be said with such full¬ 
ness of truth about anything he has done since ? 

Nevertheless the change was emancipation for 
one who was interested in the world around 
him rather than in that of imagination, in the 
sensations of the present rather than the ideas 
of the past; who had already adopted a broad 
method of painting very different from the 
patient enamelling and untruthful (if conscien¬ 
tious) minuteness of his early work, and who saw 
that the artists who had the finest feeling both 
for the material (paint) and the tool (the brush) 
were such men as Velasquez and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Capable of success in almost any 
branch of art, his genius was'essentially that of 
a portrait painter in a large sense. In other 
words his inspiration has come from what he 
saw, and he has found his subjects rather than 
imagined them. His “ St. Agnes’ Eve ” is the 
portrait of a girl in a portrait of a room; and, 
though he has sometimes exerted stronger 
creative power, as in the fine conception of the 
“ Evil One sowing Tares,” his more imagina¬ 
tive works generally succeed from the vigour 
with which he has seized the life and expression 
of his model. They sometimes fail from the 
same cause, as in the case of his noble, and in 
many other ways, admirable design of ‘ ‘ Victory, 

0 Lord,” where the superior force of the type 
and expression of Hur detract from the interest 
which should centre in Moses. These char¬ 
acteristics—the power of portrait, the want of 
focus in the interest—are at least two of the 
links which bind together his earliest and his 
latest work, from the “ Isabella” to the “Sick 
Ornithologist,” from “St. Agnes’ Eve” to 
“The North-West Passage.” The last, in some 
respects the finest of his works, grandly arranged 
in mass and oolour, and splendid in execution, 
is again a portrait of an individual in the por¬ 
trait of a room, in which room even the other 
figure, central and prominent as she is, is in 
regard to the sentimental interest of the work 
little less of a detail than the charts and the 
flags. 

But although the portrait instinct was the 
strongest of all Sir John Millais’s many gifts, his 
power of sentimental expression and his drama¬ 
tic sense have been so often and so distinctly 
shown that it is not easy to understand why he 
should have allowed them to fall into com- 

C tive neglect. The vigour of the spiteful 
her in “ Isabella,” the rare deep tenderness 
of “A Huguenot,” the intensity of “The 
Rescue,” the melancholy suggestiveness of 
“ Autumn Leaves,” the magic solemnity of 
‘‘The Vale of Rest,” or, to come to later work, 
the fine romantic feeling of “ The Boyhood of 
Raleigh” and the pathos of “Chill October,” 
arc notes which most painters would have 
striven to strike again. 

The artist himself could alone solve these and 
other problems which present themselves as we 
look at one picture after another, noting the 
widest difference, not only in aim but in 
execution — the one now high and now 
trivial (and the most trivial often in the 
largest pictures), the other careful and careless, 
poor and masterly, by turns. It is enough to 
observe here that Sir John Millais is a painter 
who could afford to be even more unequal and 
capricious, and yet remain a great name in the 
records of English art. Many of his works 
have already been mentioned; but there is no 
occasion to repeat these again to give evidence 
of his claim to his high reputation. The painter 
of the “ Woodman’s Daughter,” and “ The 
Minuet,” of “Vanessa,” ana “'Plowing to the 
Sea,” of “Mrs. Bischoffheim” and “The Yeo¬ 
man of the Guard,” of “ Mr. Gladstone ” and 
“Lord Tennyson,” of “Cherry Ripe,” “Po¬ 
mona,” and “ Little Miss Muffet,” is as assured 


of immortality as any living painter can be. 
What is more doubtful is—to which dass of his 
work posterity will award the palm. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Pbof. C. T. Newton will deliver during the 
current term, at University College, two courses 
of lectures : (1) on “ Greek Inscriptions,” with 
Dittenberger’s Sylloge Inscriptionum Qraecarum 
and Hicks’s Manual of Greek Incriptions for his 
text-books; and (2) on “ Greek Myths illus¬ 
trated by Fictile Vases and other Monuments.” 
The lectures, numbering six in all, are to be 
given on alternate Fridays at 4 p.m., beginning 
on January 8. The first lecture is free to the 
public, without payment or ticket. 

The Pictorial World, which was founded in 
1874, and which has certainly proved its right 
to exist by its special features, has passed into 
the hands of a limited company. If we may 
judge from the names of the new directors 
(most of whom are well known in either the 
literary or the artistic world), the paper ought 
now to enter upon a more prosperous career 
than, we fear, it has enjoyed in the past. 

The first quarterly meeting for this year of 
the National Society for Preserving the Memo¬ 
rials of the Dead will be held on Thursday next, 
January 24, at 4 p.m., in the rooms of the 
Archaeological Institute, 17 Oxford Mansions, 
W. Two papers will be read: “ Thorpe Man- 
deville Church,” by the Rev. A. G. P. Hum- 
frey, with special reference to the Kirton 
monument; and “ English Monuments, Medi¬ 
aeval, Jacobean, and Georgian,” by Mr. J. 
Lewis Andre. 

Vert vigorous and characteristic are Mr. 
Herkomer’s watercolour sketches of “ Life and 
Work in Bavaria's Alps ” now exhibited in the 
Fine Arts Society’s gallery. The sturdy high¬ 
land peasants, with their vowel-rich dialect 
that melts into rhyme to illustrate every pass¬ 
ing event, live for us in these pictures of their 
dally life as they do in the prose of Auerbach 
and Steub. ‘ ‘ Early Lessons ” is filled with the 
tender piety of a simple people, whose patient 
toil is characterised in the spirited “ For Next 
Year,” and by the scythe-wielding maidens in 
“Mowing.” “The Dead Poacher’s Father” 
tells a village tragedy with much dramatic 
force of expression, and pathos lurks in the 
lines and furrows of “Happy Old Age” and 
“ Work Done.” The gayer side of life is shown 
in the brilliant colours of the triumphant 
chamois hunters, flower-decked cattle, flaxen- 
haired children, and wayside shrines, as seen 
from the artist’s selected points of view. Pic¬ 
turesque are they all; and come before us, 
whether as old friends or new, instinct with 
life and the spirit of their surroundings, the 
realistic mysteries of their religion, and the 
turpentine-scented, dark forests of their hill¬ 
sides, where the sun-rays pierce but here and 
there to the scaly, red, resinous trunks of the 
pine-trees. The illustrated catalogue is pre¬ 
faced with an interesting account of the artist’s 
country-folk by Miss Helen Zimmem. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC NOTES. 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 
will issue within the next few days a fourth 
edition of the popular illustrated work on the 
human voice, entitled Voice, Song and Speech, 
by Mr. Emil Behnke and Dr. Lennox Browne. 

Correction .—In the review of Grove’s Dic¬ 
tionary of Music, in the Academy of last week, 
the year of the first performance of “Die 
Walkure ” was wrongly given. It should have 
been “ August 14, 1876.” 


WHITTAKER & CO.’S 
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BARETTI'S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH and 
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English Grammar. New Edition, entirely Rewritten. By G. 
COMELATI and J. DAVENPORT. 2 vols, 8vo, £110a 
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MB. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 

fjiHE DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 

MB. HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 

Now ready, In 1 vol., 8 vo, olotb, price 5*. 


J, W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST. 

(SIMPK XN, MARSHALL. & C O- London.) 

“ Kovel reader* ought to bit** Mr. ArrowemUta for providing them with 
volume* of moderate six* and prloc.’’ Sunday Qems. 


TP CCLESIASTIC AX INSTITUTIONS. BUZ; or, the Life and Adventures of a Honey 

Fj Being Part VI. of “THB PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY.” | Boo. By MAURICE NOEL, illu*irated by Llnley Sarabourne. Fcap. 
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In 8vo, olotb, Itevlord and Enlarged, prioe tie. 

THIRD EDITION OF 

PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. Fourth Edition. 16a 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. tvola.SU. 

PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. Third Edition. S role., 36e. 
CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. 7e. 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. Ita. 

THE DATA of ETHICS. 8a 

OTHER WORKS. 

THE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. Ninth Edition. 8ro, lOe. 6d. 
EDUCATION. 6e.—Cheap Edition. 2a 6d. 

ESSAYS, lvola New Edition. 16a 
ESSAYS (Third Seriea). 8a 

MB. SPENCER’S PAMPHLETS. 

I HE MAN versus THE STATE. 

la; or better paper, in cloth, 2a 6d. 


“ One of the best children's books this season.”—Saturday Review- 

PEN and PENCIL NOTES on the RIVIERA 

and NOKTH ITALY. By MAAY D. TOTHILL Forty-aerm Full- 
page Pm and Ink Sketches. Price is. „ 

“ The sketches being alike intereetlng and amoelng. —Cook s Excursionist. 

SEYMOUB’S INHERITANCE: a Story in 

Blank Varse. By JAMBS ROSS. Foap. «to. antique paper, la. 

“ A delightful book, of which only unqualified admiration can be ex¬ 
pressed."— Western Daily Mercury. 

WORE; or, Thoughts from Far and Near. 

Every other page left blank tor “My Extract.’* le. _ H 

“A choice collection of saying* and aphoriams Irom every eouroe. 

Englishwoman't RtVsexc. 

THE VALLEY of ANDORRA. From the 

French of KLIK BF-RTHET. Tramlsltd by F. II. PEVEKtLL. l>. 

“ Startling, picturesque, and intensely inureetiog.”— rtgaro. 

DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in SICILY. 

By FRANCES RLLIOT. 8 vol*., fcap. 8vo, la. each. 

“A charming and popular history of Sicily.”— boo*sever. 


rpHE PHILOSOPHY of M. 

X REASONS for DISSENTING FkOM IT. 6d. 


JL REASONS for DISSENTING FkOM IT. 6d. 

Also Mr. 8PKHCKS'S 

"PRESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Compiled 

XJ aud Abstracted by Prof. DONGA.*, Ur. SCUxrriO, and Mr. CulXIBIl. 
Folio board*. 1.—Eugllsb, 1»*. 2.—Ancient Auierlcau Races, 16a. 
Lowest Races, Negritos, Polynesians, 18a. 4.—African Races, 16a. 6.— 
Asiatic Race*, 18a. 6.—American Races, 18a. 7.—Hebrews and Phoeni¬ 
cians, 21s. 8.—French Civilisation, 3u*. 

A detailed List of Mr. Spesckr'8 Works may be had on application. 
WI LLIAMS ft Noboat*, 14, Henriatta-atreet, Covent-garden, Loudon ; and 
:d), couth Frederick-atreet. Edinburgh. 

Price Is. 

rp^E [CHRISTIAN REFORMER. 

J- A Monthly Magazine of Liberal Religious 
Thought and Life. 

CONTBNTS'OF No. I., JANUABT, 1866. 

1. Introduction. By the Editor. 

а. Dr. Carpenter: as a Psychologist and Theologian. 

By Prof. Upton. With a Note by Dr. Martineau, 
giving Dr. Carpenter's Views on the Miracles. 

8 Dean Cbserch on the Formation of the Christian 
Character. By the Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

4 . Reminiscences of Continental Travel Fifty Years 
Ago. Parr. I. From the Papers of the late Rev. 
Charles Wioksteed. B.A. 

б. The New Parliament. By the Rev. R. A. Arm¬ 

strong, B.A. 

6. Reviews and Notices of Books. 

7. Ecclesiastical Notes, 1888 . Parti. 

NO. H., FEBRUARY, 1886, 

Will contain an Article by Dr. Martineau, entitled “ A 
Way Out of the Trinitarian Cent- oversy"; the eon- 
elusion of “ Reminiscence* of Continental Travel ” j an 
Article on “The Jerusalem Talmud,” by the Rev. R. 
Travers Herford, B.A.; “A Buddhist Birth atory" 
(not previously translated Into English), by Prof. J. E. 
Carpenter, Ac. 

In this Number the “Ecclesiastical Notes, 1885,” 
will he completed, after which there will be a luller 
Monthly Chronicle of the more Important events of 
Non-subscribing Churches, and ot liberal movements 
and expressions of opinion in the Churches generally. 


COMTE— ELISE DUVAL. By Mrs. H. Odersfeld. 


In the course of the year will appear a Series of 
Popular Lectures oa “Human Automatism and Free 
Wul,” by the late Dr. Carpenter, which he had offered 
for this Magazine; and a Series of Articles on “Tne 
Present State of Religious Thought in the Churches 
of the United Kingdom." 

Williams A Noeqatk, Henrietta-atreet, Covent-garde n 
London; aud Frederiok-street, Edinburgh. 

Os Ut of JANUARY will b# publlahed 
1HB 

BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

No. CLXV. for JANUARY. Flic*, 6*. pojt-fr**; for lb* Year,21*., prepaid. 
COSTENTS. 

1. THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT of the CHURCH of ENOLAND 

2. Mu. ARNOLD and hb “DIeCOUKcK* In AMEKICA.” 

3. IGNATIU8 and TOLYCARP. 

4. THE GKEVILLE MEMOIR*. 

5. LIBERATIONISM and CHURCH DEFENDERS. 

6. PERSONAL MEMOIR4 -f ULY88ES 8. GRANT. 

7. THE PROGRESS of DISESTABLISHMENT la bCOTLAND. 

8. POLITICAL SURVEY of the QUARTER. 

9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

London: Hoddkr & Stoughton, 27, Paternoatcr Row. 

Jott po bill hod, crown 8vo, 376 pp., with Portrait and niustmtloof, 
limp vellum, rough edgaa, price 1*. 

Fine paper, vellum, gilt, 6*. 

flAESAR in EGYPT; COSTANZA, and 

other Poem*. 

By J08EPH ELLIS. 

New Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. 

London: Rektu & Tux*KB, 196, Strand. 


“ A bright and pretty tale of the d*js of Loal* Philippe."— Society. 

ARROWSMITH’S BRISTOL LIBRARY, 

ices, 16*. A— uniform with “ Called Back," “ The Timed Venus,” See. 

ice*. 16s. 6.— Is., doth. Is. tkl. 

0UT of the justs By Daniel Dormer. 

application. Being Vol. IX of Series. 

, lod4od ; ond JONATHAN’S HOME. By Alan Dale. 

-Being VoL VII. of Series. 

•• one of the s everest books on America that ho* been written In this 

.DiruD TO Fro£'a7a?£w Taih^Bostass Herald (U.S.A.), the following is extracted! 

>±IML±V. »America, which roared or.r Max OK-H, and his acaihlng satire upon 
T? aHcHous England and English methods of life, will now have a chanoe to Me bow It 
■ KeU ® 10 like* that sort of thing directed against it*elf.’ 

6. CALLED BACK—BROWN EYES—DARK 

DAYS—F >RT MINSTER, M.P.—THE TINTED VENUA-THE RED 
rhAnWian CARDINAL—luNATHAN’d HOME-hUNOS and AHKOWS-OUT of 

Ujeoiogian. tho lB . ; C 'otb, i*. 6d. 

raciett. KATE PERCIVAL. By Mrs. J. Comyns 

3 Christian cauk. __ _ _ [IntKeprtss. 

?lftw Ypara J. w. ARR0W8MITH, Bristol; F1MPK1N, M t R8HALL, & CO., London ; 
“{J. and Railway Bookstalls. 

e late K«v. ______ 

L. A. Arm- THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

For JANL'Alir, 1888. to. M. 

PBOKM lo GENESIS : 4 Mm for 4 Fair Tri.l. By lh4 !ll,ht Ifon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, 5LF. 

THE FAI.L4CT of “ IMPEIUAL FEDEUATION." By Sir HtxxT TariNO. 

mtitled “ A fkdekal union wiih Ireland. By it. baht o'dbu. 

'raVsf’M 0 aU HOME RULE In AUSTR1A-HUKOAHT. By BAT1D EAT. 

the Bev. K. mitus ma MlTiiouicisr*. By asdnew la«o. 

rth atory ” THE LITTLE ONES and the LAND. By Rev. Dr. Jkssopp. 

r P 1 " 0 *’ J* E* x PEDANTIC NUISANCE. By FBKDKB1C Harbisoh. 

ntes 1885 ” THE ADMINISTRATION of tho NAVY, 1660-86. By Sir THOMAS 

be a luller bka>sey, m.p. 

t events of IUl-Sli EDUCATION. By YlSCOUKT POWXKSCOCLT. 

movements thomas middleton. By alqerno* chaklks f-wixauR**. 
generally. XHK BATTL)K of aBL'-KLKA. (\YHi rian.) By Lieut.-lM. the Hon. 1L 
Talbot. 

a BeTies of “DAWN of CRF.ATION" : an Answer to Mr. Gladstone. By Dr.RKVILLE. 

m and x ree 

had offered London : KBOtN PAUL, TRKXcn. k CO. 


J. Si R. MAXWELL’S 

ANNOUXCEItESTS. 

HOGARTH IN WORDS; DEFOE IN 
CHARACTERISATION. 

Price 2s., bda.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 8s. 6d., hnlf-mor. (postld.). 

CAPTAIN DANGEROUS. By George 

AUGUSTUS BALA. Author of “Twice Round the 
Clock,” “The La nd of th e Golden Fleece,” &c., *c. 

A RU88IAN SOCIETY NOVEL. 

In 1 vol., 2s.,bds.; 2s. 6d., d.; 3 b. 6d-,half-mor. (poet4d.). 

RESPICE FINEM; or, Love in Exile. 

By J. BIANCA HARVEY. An interesting story 
of Life in Russia under the despotic Government of 
the Czar._ 

GRAPHIC VIEWS of the GREAT NORTH- WEST. 
Price2s., bda.; 2b. 6d.,cl.; 8s. 6d.,half-mor. (post 4d-). 

CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE. By Washington 

IRVING, Author of “The Sketch Book,” Ac. 

“ We strongly recommsod this volume of adventure* t* the ettmuoi oc 
our young friend*."— Court Cir cular. _ 

EFFECTS of COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 
Prioe 2s., covers; 2s.6d., cl.; 3s.6<1.,h»lf-mor. (post4d.,. 

BRITAIN’S SLAVES. By George Chalhs. 

“ A smortly-wHtten novel with a porpo*r.'’— Society- 

** The book display* considerable ability."— Freeman’s Jommal. 

CHEAP EDITIONS - ^POPULAR NOVELS. 
Recently issued2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 8s. 6d., half-mar. 
Fragoletta. By “Rita.” i Pure Gold. By Mr*.Lovett 
iBhmAel. Miss Braddon. Son*'an.d Heir. By £. 


Farted Lives. 

J. K. Spcnoer. 


By Mrs. 


Cip«>u 4 rT. 

On Dangerous Ground. 

By K. rt. Drrwry. 


The Witch’s Head. ByH. Unfairly Won. By Mrs. 


Rider-Haggard. 


I ower O’Doutighne. 


printed verbatim, compered with the Edition of 1M1, Matthew * Bible o* 
1637, tftepbanl Blblla of 1628, and Luther's Da* Ait* Testament of 1623; 
together with the Chapter Sumrnarlea and Marginal Note* from Matthew'* 
Bible, the Marginal Note* of Lutber. and Prolegomena. 

By J. L MOMBKKT, D.D. 

Thi* Edition of the Flr«t English Translation of the Pentateuch, now for 
the lint time reprinted in separate form, i* made from the oopy In th* 
Lennox Library, New York. 

The Edition 1* limited to 5f 0 copies. 

Royal 8vo. large paper, price In cloth, 31* 6d. 

London i *. BAfta TBK » 8p |T» . LIMITED. Ift, Paternoater-r ow._ 

Adopted by the School Board for London. 

Now ready, price 7s. 0d. tho Set of Twelve Copies in a 
Wrapper, size 23 by 33; Mounted on Twelve Boards, 
7s. 6u. extra; or on Six Boards, both bides, 4s. 6d. extra. 

Coloured Freehand DrawingCopies 

FOR CLASS TEACHING. 

These copies are adapted from specimens of various 
stvles of ornament, and are specially nuitable for class¬ 
teaching. THE COLOUR makes the copy attractive to 
children, enables them to distinguish the form more readily, 
and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking 
at and comparing masses or spaces instead of simply ob¬ 
serving outlines. It is not intended that the colour should 
be copied by the children, though, when possible, the 
teacher will find it useful to allow this practice as a reward 
for careful drawing. 

Alexander & Shbphkard, 91, Castle Street, E.C. 


“OUR COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES” 
Price is., paper c6vers; is. 6d., cloth (post 2d.). 

TALES of AUSTRALIA. By Charles 

ROWOROFT, Author of "The Bushranger,” See. 

A STORY FOR THE SEASON. 

Price Is., paper covers; Is. 6d., doth (p-st 2:1.). 

A BITTER CHRISTMAS: the Mystery of 

a Moated Grange. By BERTRAM GRaY. 

** The m> *lerir* here *et forth are my*le»t''u» riiough ; we ah.ll b are the 
render to eeek the book for tho explanatim." —Cork r.xtunmer. 

NEW and POPULAR ONE-SHILLING BOOKS. 
Uniform In style and price with the above. 

A »»t"T June. By Baffled. By S. B. Jevoae. 

At What Cost? By Hugh ByV^M.Holt. , 

Conway , The Cabman's Daughter. 

DOttWe - Baron Munchausen, Ac. 

London: J. A R. MAXWELL,33 * 35,Ht. Bride-street, 
Ludgate Circus; and 13,14, & 15, Shoe Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 

And at all Libraries, Bookstalls. Bookseller*, Ac. 
Crown 8vo, doth boards, price 2s., post free. 

THE CONFLICT of OLIGARCHY and 

DEMOCRACY. By J. ALLAN30N PICTON, 
M.A., M.P. 

Coutbsts : The Origin and Growth Of the English 
Oligarchy.—Causes and Hindrances of Reform. The 
Relation of Political Reform to Social Progteesj—The 
Land Monopoly.—The Distribution of Wealth.—Demo¬ 
cratic Morale. 

“ The hook deserves the widest possible circulation. 
It may be read with advantage alike hythe tunid Con¬ 
servative and by the eager Radical. —Weekly lima. 

Third Edition, crown8vo, doth, price Is. 6d., post free 

LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 

the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. 
ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., M.P. 

Costbkts: Introductory. —Treason and Loyalty^- 
The Limits of Moral Force.-The Limits of Rhytical 
Force. - The Sources of Popular Enthusiasm.— Re¬ 
publicanism : Form and Substance.’ 

The Echo says:—“ There is no writer now living who 
knows the Commonwealth period so well, or who i* so 
far oualiUed to draw lessons from it for our own trines. 
His little book is iuU of thought and noble teaching. 
It may he commended as a work of solid xaiue and 
great political usefulness.” 

Crown 8vo, doth boards, price 2s. ed., post free. 

EDWARD III. and Other Poems, Ballads, 

&c. By YORK WEST. 

Crown 8vo, doth boards, price 2s., post free. 

MIND and BRAIN. By Edwin Dean, 

M.D., I-L.D. Section I. The Physiological Argu¬ 
ment. Section II. The Psychological Argument. 

London: ALEXANDER & 8HEPHEARD, 

21, Castus Sxkbkt, Holbobk; and all Booksellers. 
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O AUTHORS.—All MSS. submitted to 

Mre»r». BEVINGTON Si CO., Publishers. 5, John-street, Adolph I 
W.C., RECEIVE careful and immediate CONSIDERATION. 

QUB-EDITORSHIP, or other Literary 

Employment, desired by a CAMBRIDGE HONOURMAN, formerly 
for many years l lassical Matter in a public scbooL—Address M. A., care of 
Messrs. Adams Sc Francis, 59, Fleet-sireet, E.C. 

/CORRESPONDED CE CLASSES.—His- 

tory. Literature, French, Composition. Six Certificates.—E., Mr. 
Bolton, Savile-street, Hull. 

R ussell house, tavistock 

SQUARE, W.C.—APPUCATIONS for JANUARY TERM to bo made 
to Miss Caul. Principal. Russell House is open os a residence to Ladies 
studying at University College, the School of Medicine, and tbo Art Schools. 

T3IBLI0PHILE. — NEW CATALOGUE 

-I—* (R) of Rare and Curious Books of all Classes prized by the Bibliophile 
and Collector.—K krr & KichaKDsON, Glasgow. 

B yron, shelley, keats.—in 

MEMOKI \M YEARLY PRIZES to WOMEN.—For conditions send 
stamped addressed euvelope to Rose Mary CkawsHay, Bwlcb, Breconshire. 

"DOMEIKE’S AGENCY, 17, SOUTHAMP- 

TON RO*V, W.C., lor PRESS N »TICES on sny Subject, collected 
fiom all Britinb, the leading Colonial, and Foreign Papers. Invalnable to 
Authors, Artists, Actors, and Exhibitors, lor Reviews and Criticism. 
Prospectus free. 

W B. WHITTINGHAH & CO., PRIN- 

* TERS and PUBLISHERS, 91, Gracechurch-strect, Loudon; and 
“The Charterhouse Press," 44, Charterhouse-square, E C. 

TfVERY CONCEIVABLE QUESTION, 

J —A whether trivial nr Important, is accurately answ> red by TIIE UNI¬ 
VERSAL KNOWLEDGE and INFORMATION OFFICE, 19, nou.hampton 
Street, Loudon, W.C. Fees la. and upwards with stamp (or reply. This 
Institution has access to all the best sources of information in existence. 
Hence its accuracy can be relied upon. Write for prospectus. 

r pHE AUTHOR of many Published Writings 

JL (Travels, History, Poetry, Philosophy, Biography, Ac.) is PREPARED 
to EXECUTE ORIGINAL WORK, LECTURES, COMPILATION, or 
TRANSLATION from French, German. Italian, or Swedish.—Apply, with 
real name and address, iu confidence, to MS., care of FL Slatcher, 2, Nine 
Elms, Wandiworth-road, S.W. Post-cards or letters g.viug initials only 
will not be noticed. 

T-JADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLAR- 

X%/ SHIPS in JUNE, 1886. Four of £50, one of £30, one of £‘J0, 
tenable for four years. Camiiflate* to be under 14 on January l, inks. 
For further particulars apply to the Rev. The W arden, Radley Col¬ 
lege. Abingdon. 


B 


OOKS ROUGH T.—To Executors, 

Solicitors, Ac. —HENRY' ttuTHKKAN Sc CO., 36, Piccadilly, and 
136, Strand, becond-haud Bookseller#, are prepared to PURCHASE 
LIBRARIES or smaller collections of BOOKS, in town or country. and to 
give the utmost value In cash. Experienced valuers sent. Removals 
wltbouttrouolo or expense to vendors. Established 1816. 

B OOKS, at a discount of 3d. to 9d. ia the 

.hilling,— Now ready, GILBERT * FIELD'S NEW DATA- 
LOGUE of BOOKS. Many beautifully illustrated and haudsomely 
bound, suitable for pwentalloa, from the published prices of which 
he above liberal discount is allowc<L Catalogues gratis and postage 
rce.—GILBERT & FIELD, 67, iloorgate-street, London, E.C 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 281, REGENT STREET, W.; 

2, KING STREET, E.C. 


AND 


A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 

BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, HISTORY, SCIENCE, 

AND ALL POPULAR SUBJECTS. 

Subscription from ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, according to the Number of Volumes required. 

TOWN AND VILLAGE BO OK CLUBS SUPPLIE D ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


STANDARD BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 

Bound on the Premises. 

SETS OF WORKS BY THF, POPULAR WRITERS, 

In Half-Roan, Half-Persian, &c. 

SURPLUS COPIES OF THE BEST BOOKS OF PAST YEARS. 

Greatly Reduced in Price. 

CATALOGUE OF BOOKS STRONGLY REBOUND , 

Many being now Out of Print. 

LISTS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


gT. 


ALL 


THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £100 and £60 rrepeo- 
tively, open to all First-year Students, will be OFFERED for COMPE¬ 
TITION In OCTOBER, 1886. .. DT 1 F 1 1 M 1 

SPECIAL CLASSES are held throughout the year for the PRELIMI¬ 
NARY 8CIEN IIFIC" and “INTERMEDIATE M.U.” Examinations of ihe 
University of London, and may be JjL>ed at any time. _ , . 

Entiles may bo ma in to L cturu# or to hospital Practice, and Special 
arrangements ore made f <r hiudeuts entering in tbelr See -nd or subsequent 
year#; also for Denial Siudeufs and for Qu.llflt-d Practitioners. 

Pro 9 i>ociu*cs and all pailiculars may bo obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. GEOBOK H KHPt- K. _ M . OKD. Dean. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 

APPLICATIONS are Invited for the CHAIR of MATHEMATICS. The 
Stipend of the Professor will be £375 per annum, together with two-thirds 
of the fees of Student#. The Professor will be required to commence his 
duties on the 1st of October, 1886. Application#, with testimonials, to be 
forwarded to the Registrar on or before FEBRUARY 28TH. 


rjtUDOR 


HALT. LADIES’ COLLEGE, 

FOREST HILL, S.K., LONDON. 

Principals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 

Head Mistress_Miss M. TODD, Graduate In Honours, Cambridge University. 

Professors—So*lev. King’s loll.: Henry Morley, LL.D., University ColL; 
Drs. Roggatz and Kemshead, Dulwich Oil.; John Blockley, Louis Diehl, 
Signor Garcia, Professor Foutanier, And Dr. Ferrero. 


A R 


ISTOTELIAN SOCIETY, 

22, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 

A MEETING will be held on M *NDAY, JANUARY 25, when a Paper on 
“ HEGEL’S CONCEPTION of NATURE” will be read by 8 ALEXANDER, 
M A.. Fellow of Lincoln College. Oxford. The Chair will be taken at 8 P.Jl. 
by iho President, Mr. bilADWOKIU B. HODGSoN, M.A.. LL.D. 

E. H. RHODES, Hon. Sec. 


T3 0YAL HI ST 0 El CAL SOCIETY, 

XL 11, CHANDOS 81 BEET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. W. 

THURSDAY, 21ST JANUARY, AT 8.30 P.M. 

Mr. HYDE CLARKE, V.P.R.iiiet.S., will read a Paper on “THE TICTS 
and PRECELT1C BRITAIN.” p. EDWARD DOVk, Secretary. 


E ducation.—salcombe house 

SCHOOL, LOUGHTON. P;SSEX.—Principal, Mrs. VIVIAN, assisted 
by Gcrlificaied English and Foreign Governess and Professors. House 
detnclied, situated on a hill. Two acres of recreation grounds. Lawn 
tenuis, archery, and croquet. Close to Epping Forest, and twelve miles 
from London. Pupils prepared for University Examinations. Excellent 
class-rooms. Good and unlimited diet. Terms moderate. References 
—Revs. J. Angus. D.D., W. Durban, B.A, A. McAuslane, D.D., J. A. Spur¬ 
geon ; also W. Keeping, M.A, F.G.S., W. T. Lewis, M.K.C.S., W. Olney, 
F. A. Owgan, M.D., J. i'aismoro, E*qr». Prospectus, with view of house 
and itdd'cusos of referee#, on application. No governcss-pupila received. 


QCHORNE COLLEGE, near Winslow.—A 

Church Schoid for one huudred son# of CUrgymen, Army and Nnvy 
men, and the like. Masters, mostly University men, of Cambridge, Oxford, 
and Dublin. Thirty Guineas per annum. Entrance-fee, F'ivo Guineas.— 
8. B. Jambs, D.D., Warden. 

P ARODIES! PARODIES! PARODIES! 

— Ihe SECOND VOLUME of HAMILTON’S COLLECTION of 
PARODIES is now complete, containing Parodies on Lord Tennyson, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Drytlen, L4jugfelloW, Tom Hood, Poe, Bret Hurtc, 
Dr. Watt’s, Wolfe's udv, uud “ My Mother," O. Goldsmith, and Thomas 
Campbell, are now ready. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Earthquake ; or, Six Days and a Sabbath. 

By Robert Buchanan. The First Three 

Days. (Chafcto & Windus.) 

Wzwc after week I have lingered with grow¬ 
ing discomfort, hoping that time would 
suggest something not unfriendly to say about 
this book. Without expecting to disarm Mr. 
Buchanan's displeasure, I will own how 
unwelcome it is to disparage a work of 
imagination planned on the ambitious scale of 
less degenerate days—a work whose inception 
and laborious execution are alone a credit to 
any writer; a work which I could not myself 
hare executed half so well in half a lifetime, 
if at all. At least fifteen years ago I read 
with sympathy Mr Buchanan’s * ‘North 
Coast.” Bis other poems 1 do not know. 
Of that I retain a distinct impression. It 
contained true, and even strong, poetry. 
This impression was confirmed by the two 
novel81 have read. In spite of some opinions 
I ought to respect, in spite of such a concen¬ 
tration in his writings of all that is, to me 
personally, so repellent, I have always main¬ 
tained—twice in these columns—that Mr. 
Buchanan does possess that mental fire we 
call genius—a power of grandiose conception, 
and a rich breadth and sweep in his dramatic 
delineation of human passions. But he is 
seldom, if ever, himself. To be perfectly 
frank, this I attribute on the one hand to 
nnity, which tempts him to restless self- 
assertion ; on the other to self-distrust, which 
urges him to distort his conceptions by 
imitations of his fellow poets. If this be so, 
its causes are beyond criticism. The blossom 
of genius is ever rare; its fruit is rarer still. 
The richest soul can never ripen to the 
measure of its promise unless fostered, or at 
least left free, by a life whose harmony is 
disturbed only by tragic sorrows. An un¬ 
kindly spring, a summer of struggle to rise 
above the weeds and thorns into the still air, 
an autumn gusty, treacherous, and unrestful; 
such is the nature of many a specked and 
shrivelled fruit of truest genius. The poet, 
Wore all men, is the slave of circumstance— 
the finest poet is not always he who achieves 
the finest poems. As soon as we can dearly 
identify poetic genius, let us respect it—as I 
unafiectedly respect it in Mr. Buchanan; but 
let us not cringe sod flatter in presence of its 
failures. 

The very ground-plan is fatal—a modern 
fdaptatioR of the Decameron, so slavishly 
imitative as to border on plagiarism. By 
»me bright conceit or clever distortion it 
ajgtt have been elevated into graceful, 
v’himdcal parody, like Mr. Stevenson’s New 
Arabian Nights. But no! we have a Lady 
Barbara ana her fashionable intellectual set 
“*®ng from London, threatened by an earth¬ 


quake, to “ Femdale Priory on the banks of 
Tweed,” where they discuss and narrate in 
verse, after the fashion of our old friends in 
prose. A thousand pities this—at every page 
we are reminded of the chasm between the 
glorious freedom and mental symphony of 
that joyous company, and the fevered, 
floundering, befogged jargon of their make- 
believe imitators. Granted the evil back¬ 
ground of the Decameron, the refined selfish¬ 
ness and cruelty (Manzoni has drawn the 
truly Christian contrast in his picture of 
another Plague—that of Milan under the 
martyr Borromeo), still the Femdale pic¬ 
nickers are not less cowardly, less cynical, 
less frivolous. Nor can the picture be excused 
as satirical, since some of the characters 
are meant for flattering portraits of living 
celebrities. In short, it is a mistake. 

The description of the consternation of the 
city at the first warning shocks is, on the 
whole, powerful, though marred by some 
overstrained lines, such as “a deep vibration, 
feint yet distinct, brief yet electrical ”; “ The 
tea-cup trembled in the scoffer’s hand”; “Of 
sleepers wakening in the dead of night, Their 
white beds surging like the waves o’ the 
sea.” The following is a fair specimen: 

“Once more the Thames 
Bose loudly sobbing and. o’erswept its bed; 

Once more the streets and walls chatteredjlike 
teeth; 

Onoe more men wakened shuddering out of sleep 
With that dread sound of warning in their ears: 
Then preaohers prophesied the end of all, 

Doom, and the opening of the seventh great seal; 
While in the lonely streets and crowded lanes 
The haggard folk clustered as thick as ants 
Which feel the crumbling underneath.” 

The sylvan and garden scenes at the Priory 
are often finely drawn, many touches being 
most beautiful and expressive. These and 
the conversation-pieces are in Tennyson’s 
modem narrative style; and a bad style it is, 
though we scarcely yet dare to say so. A 
novelette with the ordinary polite conversa¬ 
tion of modem ladies and gentlemen done 
into blank verse is preposterous—the more 
poetical, the more unreal—the more natural, 
the more prosaic. Mr. Buchanan, like his 
master, eddies backwards and forwards between 
this Scylla and Charybdis. 

As to the Femdale visitors—in imitation of 
Mr. Mallock’s imitators—they are no doubt 
meant for well-known personages. Perhaps 
the personages rather like this sort of thing. 
After all, gratuitous advertisement is a com¬ 
pliment. The public enjoy it immensely, and 
Mr. Buchanan has no worse end in view than 
to please them. For myself I am old- 
fashioned enough to feel the impertinence of 
putting foreign and unauthentic opinions into 
the mouths of my superiors. A downright 
burlesque is, perhaps, allowable; but it must be 
entirely fanciful, exaggerated, and the merest 
fun and frolic. The New Republic was 
already far too serious. Mr. Verity is evi¬ 
dently meant for Mr. Buskin,, whose opinions 
may, I think, be more profitably apprehended 
from his own publications. Who the others 
are, I neither know nor care. 

The tales or poems they repeat in this first 
volume areten in number. “ Julia Cytherea” 
is the first and longest. Much of its poetry 
is admirable. It is at best but a nasty night¬ 
mare, in Mr. Buchanan’s very worst taste, 
that which he caught, with exaggeration, from 


Mr. Swinburne’s infelicitous first mann er. His 
classicism seems forced, aggressive, and arti- 
flcal—in short, Lempriere classicism. What 
all this evil means—what earthly good all 
this riotous jumbling up of Petronius, Pall 
Mall Gazette, and New Testament, can do any¬ 
body, is a mystery to me. I find it simply dis¬ 
gusting. Christ and the Christian faith is 
brought in as the Dioneo element in this new 
Decameron. How light and venial—how 
healthy even—do the subtle obscenity and 
real unhealthiness of Dioneo’s tales appear 
besides this misguided profanity. For I 
think it no less. In “ Ramon Monat ” and 
“Serapion” it does not appear. Here the 
thought is somewhat jejune; but there are 
many strong lines, as also in the “Julia,” 
which, indeed, contains much that is really 
very fine, fine enough to redeem the “ wicked 
woman scented sweet.” 

“ In a Fashionable Church ” is certainly an 
original idea. The verses are rather careless, 
but foraible and ringing. If trite, the moral 
bears repeating, and it brings out one of Mr. 
Buchanan’s best points, his quaint, rough, 
old-world satirical much. 

“Rizpah Madonna” seems to me a joke. 
Perhaps I fail to understand it. It means 
Papal Rome, not the Virgin Mary, and begins: 

“ 0 Rizpah, Mother of Nations, the days of whose 
glory are done, 

Moaning alone in the darkness, thou countest 
the bones of thy Son! ” 

and it ends— 

“Thou cans* not piece them together, or hang 
them up yonder afresh, 

The skull hath no eye within it, the feet and the 
hands are not flesh. 

Thou moanest an old incantation, thou troubleat 
the world with thy cries— 

Ah! God, if the bones should hear thee, and join 
once again and arise! 

In the night of the seven hill’d City, discrown’d, 
and disrobed, and undone, 

Thou waitest a sign, O Madonna, and countest 
the bones of thy Son ! ’ ’ 

“ Storm in the Night ” is similar in style, 
but intelligible, orthodox, and dignified. Such 
lines as “ The swift moon walked and the 
white-toothed sea ran with her,” bear study. 
Indeed, Mr. Buchanan’s epithets are often of 
singular, if not quite unrivalled, originality 
and felicity. 

In the lengthy “ Voyage of Magellan ” we 
are reminded of “Locksley Hall” by the 
metre, of the “Ancient Mariner” by the 
imagery, and by the tone, of “ Sir Richard 
GrenviL” The geography is excessively ob¬ 
scure. Surely, they never passed the Ant¬ 
arctic oircle at all; yet. long after they are in 
the perpetual night they keep steering south 
till they get to the icebergs, and then the 
Horn. As they double it, some phenomenon 
about the sun getting round them took place, 
which baffles my feeble science entirely. 
Again, though I have never had the advant¬ 
age of personally inspecting the Magellanic 
clouds, I have seen them figured, and can¬ 
not but marvel at this warm description: 

“ Sparkling, ruby-ray’d and golden round the 
dusky neck of night Hangs the jewelled con¬ 
stellation, strangely, mystically bright.” It 
seems that the captain wore his armour 
through the Antarctic rigours: “With the 
frost upon his armour like a skeleton of steel,” 

“ clad in cold from head to heel,” “ Till the 
bergs, before his finger, fall back ghost-like 
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and are gone”—as well they might, dis¬ 
comfited and thoroughly ashamed of them¬ 
selves. A picture, after all, perhaps more 
terrific than comical. The poem is vigorous, 
and with some omissions and alterations I 
should prefer it to the extravagantly praised 
“ Grenvil.” 

The “ Soliloquy of the Grand Etre ” is an 
attack on Humanitarianism—vastly ambitious, 
vastly vague, fine in places, as a whole gusty 
and fatiguing. With contrition I confess it 
tempts irresistibly to parody, so no more o’ 
that. 

“ Pan at Hampton Court ” has been kept to 
the last, because it is not only the best, but 
stands quite apart. Even here there is much 
one would fain wish away—the. Fauns, and 
Nymphs, and Venus, and Pan piping while 
“Christ is dead.” These ideas might just 
have been touched in the preface: they spoil 
the poem. Mr. Buchanan puts it into the 
mouth of a youthful poet; but the voice is his 
own, and Ms truest voice. He need not be 
ashamed of it. Surely this is no mere arti¬ 
ficial imitation—besides who was there to 
imitate?—but a train of poetic inspiration 
genuinely felt. And how rare that is 
nowadays! I am convinced that these ideas 
and images arose spontaneously, and were 
worked out with joyous enthusiasm. To Mr. 
Buchanan I feel indebted for having put into 
happy rhyme the thoughts which to me, as to 
Mm, are suggested by the rural gambols of 
the ’Arrys and ’Arnetts on a summer day. In 

S ite of the sneers of the journalists, they 
one recall the rustic jollity of Virgil and 
Theocritus—these alone still enjoy. Wanton 
the poem is—I would not have it otherwise. 
Wanton love remains the only relic of romance 
now left to the poor. The poet, the moralist 
even, who views life with an eye unaided by 
miscroscope or telescope, will not be severe to 
him who rejoices with them who do rejoice, 
though they be poor and of low degree. Who 
stoops to ask what unconscious delight in air 
and sun and all fair living things, what pro¬ 
found depths of latent instinct, what impulsive 
harmony of humamty with nature are tuning 
’Arry’s discordant voice to Babel, and flushing 
the dishevelled charms of ’Arriett? Very 
few I fear. Mr. Buchanan has done so. This 
is the Mgh office of the poet. Not to borrow 
the old models, already perfect beyond imita¬ 
tion, and bedizen them up into a spurious 
novelty. Not to mourn over the barren, pro¬ 
saic to-day. But to seek around him—and in 
neglected corners and dark places his eye can 
spy them out—such as is left to human 
life of joy and beauty and nature, and to 
glorify them in Ms song. Inasmuch as Mr. 
Buchanan has done this, he is a poet, and not 
among the least. E. Pubcell. 


Prince Bitmarek: an Historical Biography. 

By Charles Lowe. In 2 vols. (Cassell.) 
Quite a formidable Bismarck literature has 
already grown up in Germany, but cMefly, 
as the Germans themselves must acknowledge, 
of a panegyrical or of an anecdotal character. 
Except for the garrulousness of Dr. Busch, who 
has constituted himself Boswell-in-cMef to the 
great statesman, this literature is not muoh 
known in England, and its quality may very 
well be held as an excuse for our ignorance. 
But our national vanity may also be flattered 


when we recognise that the credit of the first 
serious Mstorical study of Prince Bismarck’s 
career in its relation to modern history belongs 
to an Englishman. 

Mr. Lowe, the Times correspondent at 
Berlin, is to be congratulated on having 
produced a work which ought to be even 
more appreciated in the Fatherland than 
among ourselves. His two volumes are of 
the first importance, and are remarkable for 
their breadth of view, for their sustained 
power of narration, and, above all, for the 
great industry they display. And yet Mr. 
Lowe has laboured under obvious disadvan¬ 
tages. The time has hardly come for writing 
a lasting Mstory of the great German whom 
Carlyle, on first learning of Mm, was inclined 
to pronounce “ a higMy considerable man, 
and perhaps the nearest approach to a Crom¬ 
well that is possible in these poor times.” 

It is impossible to disengage oneself from the 
impressions of the moment, and to distinguish 
what is really permanent in the Bismarckian 
policy from what may be considered to be a 
gigantic tour ie force. Moreover, Mr. Lowe 
must have been beset by the tantalising 
knowledge that there are invaluable materials 
in existence with regard to certain parts 
of the Chancellor’s career to wMch the 
historian is denied access at present. In¬ 
deed, he can barely have had time to work 
into Ms narrative the information contained 
in Dr. Ritter von Poschinger’s last issue of 
Ms Preussen im Bundestag, wMle there are 
records wMch should do for St. Petersburgh 
what the Bavarian editor’s collection has done 
for Frankfurt, and possibly contain as brilliant 
sketches of society and statesmen. Notwith¬ 
standing these drawbacks, the student of 
Mstory will be greatly indebted to Mr. Lowe’s 
performance. Still, it would be idle to deny 
that its conspicuous merits are not thrown 
into relief by serious shortcomings. Mr. 
Lowe is generally impartial, and writes with¬ 
out exaggeration. But more than once he 
exchanges the sober style of the historian for 
the readier and more sensational pen of the 
journalist. We sincerely regret the turgid 
and inflated language in which he indulges 
wMle narrating the course of the Franco-Ger¬ 
man war, and also the partisan spirit wMch 
animates Mm in treating the whole of tMs 
question. Nor are we at all free from doubts 
as to the accuracy of some of Ms French 
battle-fields. On the whole, however, the 
military events which sealed the diplomatic 
manoeuvres of Prussia are discreetly placed 
in the background. They have been amply 
described elsewhere. 

Mr. Lowe’s object is much more useful. 
His book is mainly political, and to some 
extent follows the method of writing history 
from despatches wMch is now in vogue in the 
German capital. Moreover, as regards the 
personal character of the Chancellor, Ms 
biographer wisely leaves this to be explained 
by Ms numerous quoted utterances, instead 
of plunging, like his German predecessors, 
into a labyrinth of long-drawn analysis. It 
could be wished, however, that he had 
availed Mmself more of those early letters of 
the Prince to Ms sister wMch have found 
their way into print, and illustrate one side 
of his personality that is often forgotten. 

In tracing the leading political ideas of the 
Unifier of Germany, the historian is con¬ 


fronted at the outset by the difficulty of 
showing the genuine consistency that runs 
through so many apparent contradictions. 

The best starting-point here is probably the 
long speech in wMch Herr von Bismarck 
defended Frederick William IY.’s refusal of 
the imperial crown in 1849, and Mr. Lowe 
has summarised tMs very fully. It is in 
this speech that we get the concentrated 
essenoe of Bismarck’s High-Toryism ex¬ 
plained on intelligible grounds for the first 
time, together with the expression of his 
resolve to secure German unity by very 
different means to those wMch recommended ( 
themselves to the Frankfurt orators. And no 
better example could be selected for showing 
the great chasm wMch divides the political' 
faith of the Prussian Conservative from the 
doctrines which have been accepted in Eng¬ 
land since 1688—a chasm which makes reoent 
German history so unintelligible to the average 
English reader, whom it is Mr. Lowe’s mis¬ 
sion to instruct. 

On this occasion (as on so many others) , 
Bismarck showed Mmself plus royalists que 
le roi, since Frederick William IY.’s refusal 
was quite as much dictated by a politic 
prudence as by principle. It was not, how¬ 
ever, for reasons of political expediency that 
the orator of the Extreme Right deigned to 
support his sovereign’s refusal against the 
majority; but precisely because the accept¬ 
ance of the imperial crown would have then 
implied a contract with, and a responsibility 
towards, a national assembly. The Junker’s 
view of the German monarch, who not only 
reigns but rules, is in fact identical in spirit 
with the old Jacobean theory of divine right, 
and sometimes curiously approaches it in 
expression. But though the spurious and 
premature unity of Germany under Hohen- 
zollem leadership, wMch the Frankfurt 
Assembly endeavoured to establish, proved a 
house founded upon the sands, yet the attempt, 
by virtue of the bitter disappointment it 
involved, gave a great impetus to the national 
aspiration. How Prince Bismarck placed 
himself at the head of this movement, and 
gradually laid down the lines of Ms great 
design in spite of the opposition and mis¬ 
understanding of his countrymen, is admirably 
recounted by Mr. Lowe. It is indeed in the 
relation of Prince Bismarck and his coadjutors 
to the national sentiment, wMch they finally 
satisfied in a way exactly opposed to popular 
demands and expectations, that the special 
interest of the rise of the German empire 
centres. In this connexion the great atten¬ 
tion wMch Mr. Lowe devotes to unravelling 
the tangled skein of the Northern DucMes 
question is fully justified. But we doubt 
whether any exposition could make the legal 
and constitutional problems involved perfectly 
clear except to a German jurist. 

For foreigners, however, the interest of the 
great story thickens when the Franco-German 
struggle becomes inevitable. How far Napo¬ 
leon III. was hurried by dynastic reasons into 
that fatal enterprise, and how far Prince 
Bismarck played the part of an agent pro¬ 
vocateur is a matter wMch will long continue 
to divide men. Most people will be content 
to take a broad view of the question, without 
following the apologists of either side into 
their attempts at a diplomatic justification. 
Yet it is remarkable that in his eagerness to 
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stand veil before the world Prince Bismarck 
was tempted into probably the only allegation 
for which no proof can be adduced. We refer 
to the proposed treaty between France and 
Germany providing for the absorption of 
Luxembourg and Belgium, the publication of 
which immediately after the declaration of 
war in 1870 caused such a sensation in 
Europe, and alienated so much sympathy 
from the French emperor. Was this sub¬ 
mitted by M. Benedetti before tne London 
Conference in 1866, or after it in 1867 ? 
Nothing has yet been brought forward to 
support the Chancellor’s statement that it 
was drafted in 1867, or to refute M. Bene- 
detti’s overwhelming evidence that the in¬ 
strument belonged to the earlier date. The 
fact is significant. 

The general drift of German foreign policy 
is, however, more familiar than the internal 
history of the empire since the Peace of Ver¬ 
sailles. Instead of following the course of 
events chronologically, Mr. Lowe has taken 
the great questions of the time separately, 
which allows of their being more effectually 
discussed. Bis account of the origin and 
progress of the Kulturkampf is very clear 
and impartial; but Mr. Lowe is evidently in 
some doubt, as, indeed, all Germany is, how 
far the Chancellor was ultimately obliged to 
modify his famous naeh Canotia gehen u>ir 
nieht. But he is quite right in insisting that 
the quarrel was rather thrust upon the empire 
than sought by those who guided her helm. 
The same praise can be accorded to Mr. 
Lowe’s account of the Chancellor’s efforts to 
put the military estimates above the reach of 
parliamentary caprice, of the beginnings of 
socialist legislation, and of the demand for 
colonial expansion. But we could wish for 
a more satisfactory explanation of the 
tariff reform legislation with which the whole 
system of the Chancellor’s remedial and con¬ 
structive policy is bound up. The measures 
which have been passed and proposed are 
certainly calculated to make the orthodox 
English free-trader throw up his hands in 
despair, and they have certainly cost the 
German people dear. At the same time, 
though German industry has been established 
on a very precarious basis, Prince Bismarck’s 
economical heresies have sustained several 
branches of manufacture which would other¬ 
wise have been killed by foreign competition. 
It is not easy to realise the hostility with 
which the Chancellor has persuaded a large 
number of his fellow-countrymen to regard 
English free-trade. Becent German speeches 
and pamphlets show that under his inspira¬ 
tion tlltramarinism, as the doctrines associated 
with Cobden’s name are now called, has drawn 
upon itself all the odium and suspicion which 
Ultramontan ism previously enjoyed. 

C. E. Dawkins. 


A Mortal Antipathy: First Opening of the 
New Portfolio. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Tux result of Dr. Holmes’s first opening of 
his “New Portfolio” is a work which— 
though a good deal of it is filled with plea¬ 
sant philosophical chat—must be ranked with 
his novels. Elsie Tenner, as everyone re¬ 
members, was the tragical story of a girl 


who, in consequence of her mother having 
been bitten by a rattlesnake, inherited a two¬ 
fold nature. The interest of the second story, 
The Guardian Angel, centres round another 
girl whose peculiarities arise from nothing 
worse than a little Indian blood which flows 
her veins. The new one, now before us, 
treats of a man who, through a shock in 
infancy, caused by a heedless girl-cousin, 
has become afflicted with gynophobia. For 
the benefit of ignorant readers, it is explained 
that gynophobia means “fear of woman.” 
The unfortunate Maurice Kirkwood had a 
“ mortal antipathy ” to all young women— 
an antipathy so intense that the mere approach 
of one would put his life in danger. We are 
introduced to him as a recluse in the village 
of Arrowhead, where the village gossips 
(including, of course, a sagacious and benevo¬ 
lent doctor) make much more than a nine 
days’ wonder of him. The book ends, if not 
in the most natural way possible, at any rate, 
in the most pleasing way, with the recovery, 
through a fortunate peril, of the sufferer and 
his marriage to his fair rescuer. 

Although Dr. Holmes is known to the 
world as a man of letters, in his tastes he is 
evidently a doctor first and a man of letters 
afterwards. Writing has only been his 
pastime. He did some scribbling, of which 
he is now ashamed, in early youth; and then 
for twenty-five years, excepting when a poem 
was called for, he put literature aside. In 
1857 the Atlantio Monthly was started, and 
its then editor, James Bussell Lowell, insisted 
on his friend becoming a contributor. The 
“Breakfast Table Series” was the result. 
The whole amount of Dr. Holmes’s literary 
production is small, consisting as it does of 
little more than the series just named, the 
three novels, some verses, and some scientific 
writings. For the rest he has done good work 
in his own profession, and taken little part in 
public matters of any kind. His name ap¬ 
pears seldom in the records of the great 
movements of his time. He is a man who 
may always be trusted not to attach himself 
to any enterprise not eminently respectable 
and not to do any other outrageous thing. ■ His 
“ mortal antipathy ” seems to be of anything 
“ vulgar.” Thoreau once said of John Brown, 
“ He would have left a Greek accent slanting 
the wrong way and righted up a falling man ” ; 
but I do not think Dr. Holmes could have 
quite excused such a lapse, and if Brown had 
been guilty of ill-using an “H” he would 
certainly not have forgiven him. 

The new novel, like its predecessors, is a 
study in morbid anatomy. Notwithstanding 
his numerous verses Dr. Holmes is still a 
professional man and not a poet. The poet 
finds beauty in what is natural; our doctor 
discovers it in the abnormal. To the physi¬ 
ologist “ a beautiful case ” is not a case of 
perfect health, but one exhibiting well-marked 
disease. However interesting the cases ex¬ 
hibited by Dr. Holmes in his novels may be 
to the curious stadent of such subjects, in 
others they create a certain amount of disgust, 
Elsie Tenner is the most tolerable, because it 
is powerfully written and is relieved by 
studies of several healthy characters. In The 
Guardian Angel, and still more in A Mortal 
Antipathy, the author’s professional instincts 
predominate. Moreover, in the character of 
Elsie Yenner herself there was a certain 


grandeur which we fail to discover in either 
Myrtle Hazard or Maurice Kirkwood. Dr. 
Holmes’s grand personages are, indeed, few 
anywhere. He concerns himself for the most 
part with small things: blunders, vulgarisms, 
or trivial forms of virtue. He can inform us 
that a person is heroic or great, but he can 
rarely picture heroism or greatness to us. 

The Introduction is, perhaps, the best part 
of the present book. In it our author gives 
free vent to his special humour, which is not 
rooted in wit so much as in excellent animal 
spirits. He can be serious, of course, but 
never solemn. He is serious here, looking back 
to his early life. He has a few kindly words 
to say about "Willis, who was then “ by far 
the most prominent American author.” It 
was a time of literary dearth when Willis and 
Griswold were bright particular stars. No one 
now regards Willis as a great writer; but his 
work was good of its kind. What he under¬ 
took he did heartily; and some of it is not 
only still readable but is still read. 

Dr. Holmes proceeds to give an account 
of his experience as a writer of memoirs, a 
class of writing which involves a most inti¬ 
mate relation between the author and the 
subject of the work: 

The experience of thinking another man’s 
thoughts continuously for a long time; of living 
oneself into another man’s life for a month or 
a year or more, is a very curious one. No matter 
how much superior to the biographer his subject 
may be, the man who writes the life feels him¬ 
self, in a certain sense, on the level of the 
person whose life he is writing.” 

When he sat down to write these pages he 
had just finished his book on Emerson: 

“ For many months I have been living in daily 
relations of intimacy with one who seems 
nearer to me since he has left us than while ho 
was here in living form and feature.” 

If the reading of biography is helpful, much 
more so is the conscientious writing of it: 

“To share the inmost consciousness of a noble 
thinker, to scan one’s self in the white light of 
a pure and radiant soul—this is, indeed, the 
highest form of teaching and discipline.” 

Dr. Holmes’s special function seems to have 
been to keep Ins contemporaries in good 
humour. His verses have enlivened many a 
social gathering, and he never presents a 
gloomy faoe to the world. Without the 
genius of Calverley in verse-making, and on 
another side, less broadly humourous than 
Mark Twain, he yet has a place of his own of 
no small importance. His range is narrow. 
Perhaps it is as well his literary labours have 
been so much interrupted, for it is easy to 
believe he might have written himself out. 
Indeed, his title to fame must rest finally on 
the “ Breakfast Table Series ” alone. 

Although, in these pages, Dr. Holmes is 
not at his best, the book does him no discredit. 
An author wins his laurels, if at all, before he 
is seventy-six. Enough, if at that time of life 
he does nothing to dishonour them. Dr. Holmes 
—unlike some others—may still be trusted 
with a pen. Did he not lately revise his most 
famous work without trying to improve it ? 

Walieb Lxwtn. 
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Ulfilas, Apostle of the Goths; together with 
an Aooount of the Gothic Churches and 
their Decline. By Charles A. Anderson 
Soott. (Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowes.) 
This book is One indication out of several 
we have seen lately that our younger race of 
scholars are discovering that monographs can 
be written elsewhere than in Germany. We 
are glad that this discovery is being made. 
Great as is the debt which all historical 
students owe to that great monument of 
human industry, the German monograph, it 
is pleasant to be able to read an essay like the 
one before us, written in our own perspicuous 
language, printed on paper which is susceptible 
of a marginal note, and bound so as not to 
drop to pieces before we have finished read¬ 
ing it. 

The figure of Ulfilas stands in a conspicuous 
place at the meeting-point of the Old World 
and the New, and two different avenues both 
conduct us thither. The philologist finds that 
all scientific study of our own language, of 
the German, and of the Scandinavian tongues, 
ultimately leads him up to that Gothic 
Testament, the life-work of Ulfilas, in which 
we have the earliest piece of literature that 
the Teutonic race can exhibit. The historian 
diligently enquiring into the forces which 
have fashioned the Europe of to-day into its 
present shape, and which decided that it, and 
no other than it, should emerge from the 
Roman empire, finds one of the most potent 
of those forces to have been the conversion of 
the Teutonic races to Christianity in the 
fourth century ; and of that conversion the 
main instrument was without doubt Bishop 
Ulfilas. * 

It is in this historical aspect rather than 
from the philological point of view that Mr. 
Scott has regarded the life of his hero. His 
book is, in fact, mainly an answer to the 
questions, “When and how did the Goths 
become Christians ? ” “ What was the reason 
of their adopting the peculiar form of Chris¬ 
tianity which, as we know, they did adopt ? ’’ 

“ How long did their devotion to that peculiar 
form of Christianity endure ? ” 

The reader will at once see that it is the 
Arianism of the Goths, quite as much as their 
Christianity, which a biographer of Ulfilas 
has to consider. The least theologically in¬ 
clined of historical students cannot escape 
from this Arian controversy, nor shut his eyes 
to its immense political importance. Why 
did the Frankish monarchy endure and suc¬ 
ceed, to a certain extent, in replacing and 
continuing the old Roman Empire? Why did 
the Ostrogothic monarchy, founded by a far 
greater man than Clovis, and containing 
within itself many principles of wise and 
far-reaching statesmanship, perish in the 
second generation ? The answer is contained 
in the sentence: Theodoric professed the creed 
of Arius, and Clovis held, or professed to hold, 
the faith of Nicaea. Wherever we go, in the 
steps of the great migration of the peoples— 
to the banks of the Rhine, to the towers of 
Toledo, to the burning sands of Nnmidia—the 
same controversy follows us. We are made to 
feel that the history of Burgundian, of 
Visigoth, of Vandal, would have been other 
than it was, and their contribution to the life 
of modem Europe (and Africa also) utterly 
different from what it has been, if it had not 
beep for the fatal chasm which Teutonic 


Arianism opened between the Roman pro¬ 
vincial and his conqueror. 

What then was the cause of the Arianised 
form of Christianity which was adopted by 
the Goths, the most advanced and most 
civilised of the Teutonic races, and which, 
through them, aa we must suppose, permeated 
their more barbarous brethren ? The answer 
of the orthodox ecclesiastical writers of the 
fifth century, of Orosius and Sozomen and 
Theodoret, was a simple one: 

“ When the Visigoths, in the year 376, hard 
pressed by the pursuing Huns, crowded down 
to the northern snore of the Danube and besought 
permission to take shelter within the Roman 
Empire, the Emperor Valens, a bitter Arian, 
would only grant them this permission on con¬ 
dition of their embracing Christianity in his 
own perverted form of the faith.’’ 

And some of them add, with grim triumph : 

‘ 1 When Valens, two years later, having fled from 
the battle of Hadrianople, took refuge in a hut, 
whioh was set on fire by these very Goths, and 
perished miserably in the flames, he suffered, at 
their hands, the same punishment which they, 
on acoount of the error into which he beguiled 
them, will suffer in the world to come.” 

This theory, which made Valens and the 
treaty of 376 the sole author and instrument 
of the conversion of the Goths from Heathen¬ 
ism to Arianism, was always beset with 
contradictions, and is now seen to be quite 
untenable. Some part of the nation may 
have then conformed to the Emperor’s faith 
in return for the shelter afforded them; but 
we now know that for a generation previously 
Ulfilas, “the apostle of the Goths,” had 
been zealously at work among them, making 
numerous converts; and that the form of the 
faith which he imparted to them was 
Arianism of the moderate type, which is 
know by theologians as the Homoean. Sozo¬ 
men and Theodoret assure us that Ulfilas, who 
had before been orthodox, became Arian 
under pressure from Valens; but we now 
know that this is a complete mistake. The 
very valuable fragment of the life of Ulfilas, 
by his pupil Auxentius, discovered at Paris 
by Waitz, and published by him in 1840, 
gives us the very words of the Gothic 
apostle: “ Ego Ulfila episkopus et confessor 
semper sic credidi,” prefixed to a creed which 
is precisely that of Homoean Arianism. Nor 
is this fact, disastrous as were its political 
consequences to the Goths, one which need 
ever have excited anyone’s surprise. Ulfilas 
evidently received his chief theological train¬ 
ing at Constantinople during the latter part of 
the reign of Constantius, and the earlier years 
of his son Constantine; and during the greater 
part of that time, as everybody knows, Arian¬ 
ism of one type or another was the dominant 
faith, possessing a monopoly of court favour, 
filling the great Eastern sees with its ad¬ 
herents, and denouncing the Athanasian form 
of Christianity as heresy. 

We have been content briefly to indicate 
the main subject of Mr. Scott’s valuable 
monograph, without attempting to enter into 
detail for which we have no space. The 
author writes with fairness and impartiality, 
and we find ourselves in the main able to 
accept all his conclusions. He attributes 
due weight to the important fragment of 
AuxentiuB, and shows how many misconcep¬ 
tions of the ecclesiastical historians are 

Di 


shattered by its words. Hs has thonmghly » 
studied both Waits’s essay sad Bemell’i later 
work on the same subject, to some extant 
modifying Waitz’• conclusions, espedally ■ to 
the year of the birth of Ulfilas, whioh Vtiti 
placed in 318, and whioh Bessell remove* to , 
311. We are glad to see that l£r. Scott, while 
accepting his views on this point, is no blind 
follower of Bessell; but emphatically dieses* 
from some other theories of his which, to oar 
thinking, only bring more confusion ids i J 
history which was already anffldentiy es- 1 
tangled. ; 

Now that Mr. Soott has mastered the 
difficult ecclesiastical problems connected with 
the personality of Ulfilas, we hope that he 
will not throw the subject aside | bat will 
diligently study the mote generally intend¬ 
ing philological facts oonneoted with his 
literary labours, and give us an edition id the 
Gothio Testament which may fitly embody 
the great additions to our knowledge dace 
Francis Junius—whom we may almost call in 
Englishman, by reaidenoe if not by birth— 
published in 1666 his Gothio and Anglo. 
Saxon versions of the Four Gospels. 

Thos. Honsxnr. 


Sunshine and Soa: a Yachting Visit to the 
Channel Islands and Coast of Brittany. 

By a Country Doctor. (Kogan Paid, 
Trench & Co.) 

Trot “ country doctor,” to whose pen we are 
indebbed for this unpretentious volume, his 
managed, in spite of his alleged inexperience 
as a writer, to make it worthy of the cheery 
title it bears. There is all that flavour « 
fresh air and joyous health about it which | 
there should be in a book on yachting. It ii 
altogether free from the affectation of nautical 
knowledge and the abuse of technical terms 
which make so many descriptions of a pleasure 
cruise almost unreadable. Smukine and Sse 
should not be judged by its first few pages; 
for it is not till the yacht has got fairly into 
French waters that the author does himself 
justice. While she is getting there, the leg 
is cumbered with a number of rsther 
feeble sketches of hackneyed spots, and 
some extremely poor old anecdotes. Them 
might well have been left out, and so 
might the advice to travellers to go to 6wan- 
age at once before the new railroad from 
Wareham is made—a rather tardy warning, 
as this line was opened some months before 
tiie book was published. Even the beauties 
of Guernsey and Jersey do not more than half 
bring out the Intent literary talents of the 
“country doctor,” who degenerates into 
reporter’s English when he goes into ecstaciec 
over a suburban house, “ not large but well 
proportioned, giving an idea of the comfort 
resulting from wealth directed by exqui¬ 
site taste.” But, once safely steered within 
sight of the lighthouses of Tnagos and the Sept 
lies, our author wakes up, and mamferts an 
appreciation of the scenery and a nim at e d life 
around him which he never loses during the 
ten remaining days of sight-seeing. The 
fete at Plongastel is described with muoh 
gusto; and there are some humorous touches 
about the sketches of the chef-de-port at 
Morlaix, of the Admiral at St. Heliet, and 
of the fig-tree at Roscoff. The “country 
doctor,” op_“ the major ”—to give him his 
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more familiar nick-nameMias one great 
advantage over most English tourists: he 
knows Us French. "We have only noticed one 
mistake in Us writing of that language, and 
that occurs in the same half-page wUch 
contains also two faults in English grammar, 
and a solecism, so that one may charitably 
suppose this one unlucky half-page to have 
slipped uncorrected through the press. The 
French is indeed throughout the book rather 
better than the English, wUoh makes it the 
more creditable on the part of the author to 
have stuck so faithfully to his mother tongue 
as he has. We confess to some doubts 
whether the proper translation of “ rognons 
saut6s aux champignons” is “kidneys jumped 
to mushrooms ”; but of the courage displayed 
in thus construing a rather difficult passage 
no doubt can be admitted. 

The “country doctor” preserves his own 
incognito, and perhaps intends to conceal the 
identity of the yacht and its other occupants. 
But here he is innocent of the guile of 
reviewers, and lets out occasional Unts wUch 
enable one easily to identify the pretty vessel 
wUch he describes. Thus the colours which 
she dips (at page 123) are those of the Royal 
Dorset Yacht Club; another page tells us 
that she is a steam yacht of about 150 tons; 
and yet another divulges the fact that she has 
a draught of over nine feet. After this, those 
only who have no means of consulting 
yacht register need be ignorant of the 
real name of the Water Lily. But with so 
genial a historian as “the major” to keep 
the log who wants any incognito ? A party 
which knows as well how to make itself 
agreeable wherever it goes is sure of an 
enjoyable trip in French waters, where 
the natives are enchanted to And that 
English people are not always pen sympa- 
thiques. And the welcome accorded every¬ 
where to the Water Lily gave its historian 
an exceptionally good chance of portraying 
the Breton character. We cannot exactly 
agree with him as to the likeness between the 
Breton peasants and our own north country 
men; but in most of the features which he 
ascribes to them he fairly hits the mark. It 
would, perhaps, have been possible, without 
much extra trouble, to sprinkle a few more 
scraps of information over the doctor’s pages. 
It is rather aggravating to be told only that 
in St Helier’s harbour the rise and fall of 
tide is “ considerable,” whereas it would have 
been easy to ascertain the correct number of 
feet which these extraordinary tides do rise. 
Then, if any mention at all was to be made 
of King Gradlon—who, by the way, is usually 
called either Gradlon-mur or plain “ Grallon ” 
—it would have been as well to find out 
something about so well-known a character 
instead of “ failing to learn ” that he ever did 
anything. Among the few items of informa¬ 
tion gleaned is one as to the laws of succession 
in Jersey, where we are told, very truly, that 
land descends to the sons in common. But to 
say that there is a law of “ gavelkind,” 
borrowed from France, is to wantonly offend 
the susceptibilities at once of the lawyer and 
the historian. “ The major” tells us that fogs 
are “of very frequent occurrence” among 
the Channel Islands; but, unfortunately, a 
meteorological record lately published shows 
that these islands have an average of only 
172 hours of fog in the year against 431 hours 


for the average of all English lighthouse 
stations; and, indeed, are less foggy than any 
other English stations except two. It is true 
that they are more foggy in June, during 
which month the Water Lily happened to 
visit them, than at any other time; but, then, 
this is a very different thing from what the 
writer asks us to believe. However, we have 
no desire to make captious criticisms upon a 
volume designed only for light reading, which 
is full of brightness and good humour, and 
may be skimmed through without any severe 
effort even by those who—like the steward of 
the Water Lily— occasionally “think they 
don’t feel very well.” E. B. Michell. 


By 


History of Prices since the Year 1850 
Michael G. Mulhall. (Longmans.) 

Uitlike most contemporary bookmaking, Mr. 
Mulhall’s little volume has called for infinite 
labour on the part of the author, and deserves 
careful study from the reader. The un¬ 
paralleled cheapness of commodities is the 
most universally important fact of the day. 

It holds a leading place in the life of most of 
us, and no one is altogether beyond the sphere 
of its influence. By some it is heralded as a 
blessing, by others reviled as a curse; but 
whatever be our opinion of its consequences 
it is essential that we should know its nature 
and causes, and our thanks are due to who¬ 
ever puts this knowledge within our reach. 
And first, to what extent is it true to say that 
there has been a fall in prices? This is a 
difficult matter to establish. The custom of 
statists has hitherto been to compare the sum 
of the prices of commodities at one time with 
their sum at another, and according to the 
result pronounce the one age dearer or cheaper 
than the other. But a system which gives 
equal importance to bread and nutmegs is no 
sure criterion of the cost of living; and Mr. 
Mulhall discards these “ index numbers ” for 
what he terms the “ volume of trade method.” 
For instance, he will fix the respective price 
levels of England in 1870 and 1880 by com¬ 
paring the cost of the entire bulk of British 
imports and exports in the latter year with 
the cost of an equal bulk assessed at the prices 
of the former year. Such a system, which 
considers not only the number of the articles 
of general consumption, but also the relative 
quantities consumed of each one has, as Mr. 
Mulhall says, every advantage except that it 
involves a great amount of labour. But since 
the labour has been his, and the advantage 
alone is ours, we can give it our unqualified 
approval. 

Starting upon this basis, he establishes 
(.1) that prices in Great Britain showed a 
steady rise from 1850 to 1864, but have 
since almost continually declined, so that 
“ £87 will now buy as much in England as 
£152 in 1864 or £100 in 1841-50” ; (2) that 
world-prices reached their highest point in 
1866 (prices in the United States having gone 
up extravagantly even for gold payments 
during and after the Secession War), and have 
since declined to 5 per cent, below the 1850 
prices; (3) that this decline arises from a fall 
of 25 per cent, in manufactured goods, 
agricultural produce still standing 11 per 
cent, higher than at the beginning of the 
period. This last point is important, and 
| deserves attention. Granting that the cost of 


commodities depends upon the amount of 
human effort needed to be bestowed upon 
them before they can be offered in the market, 
it follows that every step taken to develop • 
the division and organisation of labour, to 
increase the use of natural forces and of 
machinery, to improve transport, is a step 
towards lower prices. All these agencies 
have been at work in a high degree since 
1850, but act more strongly in the case of 
manufactured goods than In that of agricul¬ 
tural produce. Nearly half the world’s work 
is now done by steam; it has risen in quantity 
from six million horse-power to thirty-five 
milli on since 1850, thus enabling five men to 
produce as much at the present day as eight 
could have done at the earlier date. More¬ 
over, this vastly-increased quantity of power 
is now applied far more thriftily. The engines 
of our new ocean-steamers do the same work 
as older ones with half the consumption of 
fuel. Mechanical invention is also con¬ 
stantly adding to the efficiency of its use. 
There were in 1880 “3100 Boston boot¬ 
making machines in various parts of the 
world, turning out 150,000,000 pairs of boots 
yearly, one man being able with this machine 
to produce from 240 to 300 pairs daily.” 
Applied to transport, this conjunction of steam 
and machinery has reduced land-carriage to 
one-sixth of the charges of 1850, a date when 
railways were in their infancy, not reach¬ 
ing one-twelfth of the present mileage, and 
probably not doing one-fiftieth of the traffic. 
On the sea it is found that steamers have five 
times the carrying power of sailing vessels of 
the same tonnage; and the enormously in¬ 
creased use of steam by Great Britain enables 
each individual sailor to effect as much carry¬ 
ing as four did in 1850. Among other lesser 
causes affecting prices, the electric telegraph 
and telephone—enabling merchants to trade 
with a smaller stock and effect a more 
rapid turnover—and the banking and cheque 
system—saving the use and transport of coin 
—may be singled out. We are able to do our 
work of exchange in England with £4 of coin 
per head of the population; in France £8 is 
needed; in backward countries like Spain a 
stilL larger quantity is used. 

According as such causes have operated 
more or less strongly upon the produc¬ 
tion of each commodity, so has it fallen 
more or less in price. They have acted least 
in the case of meat and dairy products. The 
principle of the “ Boston boot machine ” is 
inapplicable here. Human ingenuity has only 
been very moderately successful in hurrying 
on nature’s methods of manufacturing beef 
and mutton. No application of steam will 
induce a cow to multiply her yield of milk. 
Thus cattle have not increased as rapidly as 
population in Europe, and not more rapidly 
in the United States. The demands of in¬ 
creasing numbers requiring an increased 
individual consumption—the consumption of 
meat in Europe has risen 42 per cent, per in¬ 
habitant during the last thirty years—has to be 
met from the resources of Australia and the 
River Plate; and as the problem of the cheap 
and easy transport of fresh meat is not yet 
fully solved, the new supply has not greatly 
affected the old world price. We find, there¬ 
fore, a rise of price of 48 per cent, in beef, and 
44 per cent in dairy products, since 1850. 
This more than counterbalances the reduction 
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which improved methods of cultivation, and 
the vast increase in the new cultivated area 
rendered possible by cheap transport, have 
occasioned in all cereals and most plants used 
as the raw material for manufactures. So 
that although wheat is 5 per cent, cheaper— 
in England 20 per cent.—sugar over 40 per 
cent, cheaper, tea stationary, the fact 
remains as before stated that agricultural pro* 
duce is 11 per cent, higher than in 1850. 
When we consider that the causes tending 
to cheapen manufactured goods will continue 
to operate, while the causes keeping up the 
price of meat will remain, and even gradually 
affect cereals also, we are inclined to hold the 
opinion that the great agricultural countries 
will, in the future, have the pull over those 
whose conditions limit them essentially to 
manufacturing industries. England, for 
example, will have every year to export a 
larger bulk of hardware and textile fabrics, in 
order to import the quantity of food required 
to feed its existing population. But, as human 
ingenuity is constantly discovering means to 
increase the output of manufactures at a 
decreased effort, and as each established and 
progressive nation strains every nerve to take 
advantage of this and produce, at least, suffi¬ 
cient for home consumption, England will 
have a growing difficulty in finding an en¬ 
larged market. Already our export trade to 
the leading European countries and the United 
States is dwindling. Their economic system 
may be fundamentally erroneous, but it has 
not hitherto brought any convincing disasters 
in its train; on the contrary, the blight of 
Protection does not seem to prevent many of 
their industries competing with ours in 
neutral markets. True, the foreign trade of 
England has trebled since 1850, while that 
of the United States has only doubled; but 
the latter country has increased more rapidly 
in wealth, owing to the development of its 
comprehensive and self-sufficient home re¬ 
sources. It may do but one-twelth as 
much ocean trade as England, yet its 
merchant fleet has a tonnage equal to nearly 
two-thirds that of the latter country ; testify¬ 
ing to the activity of its trade on its home 
waters. Under such circumstances it will 
probably long retain the fallacy that, in view 
of the commercial diplomacy of nations being 
as hostile and selfish as their political diplo¬ 
macy, the government of a country so large 
as to contain within its boundaries the latent 
possibilities of supplying itself with almost 
every requisite may call those resources into 
activity by a policy of Protection, even at the 
risk of incurring the censure of orthodox econo¬ 
mists. England ought not, therefore, to hope 
for anything like a permanent revival and in¬ 
crease of her trade with highly organised 
industrial communities such as Germany, 
France, and America have become, but must 
rely rather on such as have little superfluous 
energy after the requirements of their agricul¬ 
ture are satisfied. She will find these among 
her own colonies and dependencies. Mr. 
Mulhall tells us that Europe consumes British 
manufactures at the rate of six shillings per 
head of its population; the United States at 
the rate of thirteen shillings; our Colonies 
at the rate of ninety-eight shillings per head. 
Among these Australia stands highest, with 
a consumption of one hundred and sixty-six 
shillings per head, Nowthe Australian Colonies 


are for the most part firmly wedded to free 
trade; and have, moreover, a rapidly increasing 
population. Here, then, is the prospect of a 
secure and expanding market for English 
goods, which she should do all in her power 
to foster and retain. These figures bring the 
importance of Colonial Federation into very 
strong light. 

Although there is much in our industrial 
condition to cause anxiety—the Board of 
Trade returns for the current year, not in¬ 
cluded in Mr. Mulhall’s calculations, being 
especially alarming—signs of progress and 
prosperity are not wanting. The fact that we 
use steam to do 80 per cent, of our work, as 
against only 36 per cent, on the Continent 
and 56 per cent, in the States, shows 
that we'remain fully alive to the great source 
of our commercial pre-eminence, while it 
enables our operatives to turn out cheaper 
work, and yet receive higher wages than 
the Continental average. Equally with the 
Continent, we have had a rise of from 40 to 
50 per cent, in the average wage since 1850, 
while the decline of prices has been more 
marked here than elsewhere. Hence our 
operatives have only to pay 45 per cent of 
their earnings for food as against a Continental 
average of 55 per oent.; and, despite our 
reputation for thriftlessness, the amount of 
money in savings banks has risen from thirty 
to ninety million pounds in the period under 
survey, Germany alone surpassing us. The 
expansion of our ship-building industry and 
our ocean-carrying trade is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable event of modem commercial his¬ 
tory. British vessels now carry over one-half 
of the world’s sea-borne merchandise. They 
appear in ever-increasing ratio in the port 
entries of France, Italy, Spain, the United 
States, and several other countries. Not only 
do we own half the world’s shipping, we have 
the further pull of being the only nation 
whose steam tonnage exceeds its sailing ton¬ 
nage. In 1850 the United States built two- 
sixths of the world’s shipping; and England 
only one-fifth. The ratio is now more than 
reversed—England builds two-thirds, the 
United States one-sixth. 

It is noticeable that Mr. Mulhall does not 
include the fluctuations in the gold supply 
among the causes affecting general prices. To 
do so he terms a “delusion.” If price is 
merely value estimated in gold, it must shift 
with the shifting value of gold. We know 
how largely the gold and silver discoveries 
affected prices in the sixteenth century. Yet, 
now that the credit system is so widely estab¬ 
lished, coin so little used in exchanges, and 
gold represents so small a ratio to the total 
value of marketable commodities, fluctuations 
in its supply will have a far less effect on 
prices—an effect that will be completely 
swallowed up and hidden by the larger fluc¬ 
tuations arising from other sources. And so 
we find that prices have declined, although 
the stock of gold has increased in more rapid 
proportion than the total volume of world pro¬ 
ducts, and although, owing to the credit system, 
“ international trade makes £5 go as far now 
as £12 of the precious metals in 1861-65.” 
The argument of bi-metallists that silver 
must be brought in to aid gold, which is no 
longer able to do the work required of it, is 
therefore contradicted by facts. Their plan, 
if carried out, would not produce the desired 


effect of raisingt prices. Nor is their object 
a desirable one. The relative value of all 
commodities to the single one picked out as 
a standard is unimportant; their relative 
value to each other, and, still more, the 
relative value of man’s labour to the chief 
commodities which he needs, are important 
So long as wages show a tendency to rise 
and prices to decline complaint is not per¬ 
tinent. H. Avsay Tippiig. 


AW ITALIAN NOVEL. f 

Daniele Cortie ; a Romance. By Antonio 

Fogazzaro. (Turin: Casanova.) 

Sio. Fogazzaro has done good service to 
modem Italian literature by the production of 
this striking romance; and, at a bound, bu 
reached a foremost place in the scanty ranks of 
writers of fiction, whose aim is to teach as veil 
as amuse. Daniele Cortie is the most widely 
read novel of the year in Italy. Indeed, for 
several years past, none has attained a like 
popularity, and its suooess is a healthful sign of 
the public taste. For this proves that a country 
may be inundated with translations and copes 
of high-flavoured French immoralities—nauseous 
studies of so-called real life which are rather 
pictures of abnormal conditions and excres¬ 
cences, and of so-called psychological inquiries, 
tending mainly to the false conclusion that 
mankind was and is and must be the slave of 
his grosser passions—without losing respect for 
the domestic virtues or belief in the power of 
self-sacrifice and self-control. 

Was it perhaps in recognition of the rarity of 
heroes ana heroines such as Daniele and Elena 
that Sig. Fogazzaro has styled his work a 
romance P It is rather a vivid, impetuous tale 
of modem life, full of actuality, and touching 
on the religious and political problems now 
troubling the minds of all earnest Italians. It 
moves with dramatic vigour, contains many 
pathetic scenes, much realistic dialogue- 
realistic sometimes to the verge of incoherence 
—and frequent descriptive touches. Sig. 
Fogazzaro has an artist’s eye for scenery. His 
word-pictures of wind-blown valleys, cloud- 
wreathed peaks, foaming torrents, and rustling 
pines, of sunrise and sunset effects, testify to 
his love of nature and observant knowledge of 
the mountain region on the Venetian side of 
Tirol. 

The opening scene plunges us in medial res, 
among all the personages of the drama at the 
country house of Countess Tarquinia Carre, 
mother to the heroine, Baroness Elena di Santa 
Giulia. Elena’s husband is at the billiard table; 
and before he has spoken half a dozen 
sentences, we know that this middle-aged 
Sicilian senator is an arrogant ex-satreur, 
coarse, dissipated and violent, a bad husband 
and a most objectionable son-in-law; that he 1 
is abhorred by his wife’s family, and that he 
only visits the Carrd house in the hope of obtain¬ 
ing means to settle dishonourable debts. And 
we speedily learn that the pale, sad-eyed young 
woman, tied to him for life, has long repented 
the rashness with which, to escape from the 
spectacle of her mother’s intrigues, she accepted 
the first man who coveted the possession of her 
innocent charms. 

Among the guests assembled in the hospitable, 
bustling nouse, is Daniele Cortis, the Countess's 
nephew and neighbour. He is a wealthy 
landowner, young, handsome, and ambitious, 
and has just been proposed as a candidate for 
Parliament. He is a general favourite, 
although his flighty aunt stands a little in awe 
of him. He is much liked by the old-bachelor 
uncle, Count Ladislao, the head of the family, 
and more than liked by his cousin Elena whom 
he has known from her birth. He and she 
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been loving playmates in childhood; and it had 
been a shock to Cortis on his return from foreign 
travel to find that his little Elena was already 
a bride. Now. that she is an unhappy wife, 
his old affection is increased by pity, while her 
interest in him has been quickened by admira¬ 
tion for his independence of character and 
intellectual force. The old intimacy has 
been resumed. Daniele regards Elena as his 
best friend, and is touched by her vivid sympathy 
with the aims of his life. There is no one that 
understands him so well! But his cousin’s 
delicate conscience has begun to take alarm at 
the warmth of her feeling for her old playmate. 
For his sake, as well as her own, she sees that 
it will be safer to deny herself the dangerous 
delight of his company. Just now, however, 
he is in trouble, ana her sympathy throws down 
the wall of reserve she is so painfully building 
up between them. Cortis had been taught to 
believe that his mother died soon after his birth; 
bnt now, a few months after his father's deoease, 
he suddenly learns that she was driven from her 
home by her own misconduct, and is still living 
at Lugano. And, together with this intelligence 
oomes a mysteriously worded summons to her 
death-bed. Startled, incredulous, and perplexed, 
he confides the matter to Elena; and she, while 
sharing his doubts as to the truth of the com¬ 
munication, agrees with him that he must obey 
the call. It is a cruel dilemma. He cannot 
proclaim the nature of his errand, and yet this 
unexplained absence, in the midst of his electoral 
campaign, may probably cost him his seat. 

Daniele’s character is very forcibly drawn. 
He stands out from the canvas a loyal, energetic, 
indomitable man, with a genuine abhorrence of 
all falsity and meanness. Self-controlled, 
unimaginative, and correspondingly hard, his 
acts are guided by principle, never by sentiment 
alone. He has great physical strength and is 
unsparing in his demands on it, never recog¬ 
nising the need of rest when a night’s work 
may be useful. That most men prefer to 
put off their tasks to the morrow is a weakness 
he cannot understand. 

He goes to Lugano, finds his mother—by no 
means on her death-bed, only up to her ears in 
debt—a worn-out, but unrepentant, Magdalen, 
who seeks to work on her son’s feelings in 
order to return to the world and enjoy luxu¬ 
rious ease. Daniele penetrates her shallow 
deceptions, is gulled neither by her sham piety 
nor by her sham affection for himself; but, never¬ 
theless, thinks it his duty to better her condi¬ 
tion, and facilitate her return to Italy. While 
busied with this family affair, his friends tele 
graph to him that the rival candidate will carry 
all before him unless he gets back in time to 
refute certain damaging attacks. By travel¬ 
ling all night he arrives in time for the meeting, 
and delivers his profession of faith before 
large and partly hostile assembly. His elo¬ 
quence and sincerity bear down all opposition. 
He is elected after a hard contest, and plunges 
into the whirl of political life in Rome. 

Cortis fills a peculiar position in the Chamber. 
He is, say his enemies, neither fish, flesh, nor 
fowl; for, although belonging to the party of 
progress, he is a most devout and orthodox 
Catholic, and, while opposed to papal'encroach 
ments, has faith in the future of the Church, 
and in a species of monarchical and Christian 
democracy. He holds, with Cavour, that no 
government can hope to solve any social problem 
without the aid of religion and the Roman 
Church. Without faith, progress, he thinks, is 
impossible. He deplores and would fain reform 
the abuses of the Church, while remaining its 
obedient and devoted adherent. It is hardly 
surprising, therefore, that some of his constitu¬ 
ents should have accused him of belonging to 
the clerical party, of being no fit represents 
tive of young monarchical Italy. Cortis 
entirely sincere in hie views, but his words are 


almost identical with the hypocritical utterances! 
of the blaokest of the Neri. They likewise—to 
hear them—are bent upon progress and reform. 
Yet, so far, no progress, whether social or 
political, has ever been£fostered in Italy by 
the supporters of the Church. The hero’s 
theories alone—as given by Sig. Fogazzaro— 
would form an interesting study; but it is 
chiefly with his love-history that we wish to 
deal. 

On his return to Villa Carr6 after the 
political meeting his cousin is gone. She has 
been suddenly carried oS, the Countess ex¬ 
plains, by her terrible husband. Cortis is 
grieved. He needed Elena’s sympathy and 
advice about the new complications caused by 
his mother’s appeal; he is hurt also by Elena’s 
reserve. She might, at least, have left him 
letter of farewell, instead of a curt good¬ 
bye on a visiting card. He does not guess 
that poor Elena has fled to avoid him, and has 
tricked her rapacious husband. At the latter’s 
request she undertook to obtain supplies from 
her mother and uncle, and made him believe 
that she had succeeded. But, on the contrary, 
she has rejected Count Lao’s offered help. 
The banishment to Sicily with which she is 
threatened will be preferable to making fresh 
demands on her uncle’s purse. So, at least 
she will be the baron’s only victim, and will 
be far from the man whom it is sin to 
love. She goes to Sicily, falls dangerously 
ill there, but scrupulously abstains from all 
communication with her cousin. She even 
leaves unanswered the impetuous letter in 
which he takes her to task for her abrupt 
disappearance and complains of her neglect 
almost in the tone of a declared lover. 
Cortis is chilled by her silence, but feels no 
resentment. He is too much absorbed in 
politics to have time to analyze his feelings, or 
to miss Elena very acutely. But, on hearing 
of her illness, he realizes the unusual length 
of her absence. His old affection revives; and, 
informed of her danger by the family doctor, he 
promptly persuades the countess to beard her 
son-in-law and bring Elena back to the main¬ 
land. The baron, meanwhile, has entirely broken 
with his wife’s family. He is in Rome and 
rapidly going to the dogs. Gambling debts 
have swallowed up not only his fortune and 
Elena’s dowry, but also the funds of a charity 
of which he is the responsible trustee. His 
defalcations are discovered; he is threatened 
with exposure and disgrace ; and his wife’s 
efforts to appease his creditors by sacrificing 
money advanced by Count Lao for her private 
use, only stave off the crash for a short time. 

All the leading dramatis personae now meet 
in Rome. Poor Elena, worn with grief and ill 
health, gets small sympathy from her frivolous 
mother, who cannot understand her anxiety to 
save so bad and negleotful a husband from the 
consequences of his own misdeeds. Cortis, 
however, comes to her aid. He penetrates her 
motives and respects her resolve. In one or 
two subtly-woven scenes we are shown the 
working of their unconfessed love, and how this 
strong, brave man and braver woman are nerved 
by it to heroic effort. And Cortis is also battling 
with an awful doubt sufficient in itself to paralyze 
a weaker soul. Against his own judgment and 
in deference to Elena’s gentler view of the case, 
he has allowed his mother to join him in Rome. 
He soon repents this generosity, for the horrible 
old woman interferes shamelessly in his affairs, 
and tries to rouse scandal respecting his inter¬ 
course with his cousin. Finally, discovering 
that he is busying himself with Elena's em 
barassments, she reveals to him the secret of 
her ruined life. The baron was the man for 
whom she betrayed her husband and to whom 
Daniele owed his existence. At first the hero 
is overwhelmed by this shameful disclosure; but, 

I fortunately, his mother has given so many 


proofs of duplicity that there is still room for 
doubt. And the author is careful finally to 
leave his readers in uncertainty on this head. 

Meanwhile Cortis has fallen out with his con¬ 
stituents ; and, as they cannot grasp his political 
views, he resolves to resign his seat ana start a 
newspaper instead. But he has pitilessly over¬ 
tasked his strength, and on rising to address an 
explanatory farewell to the Chamber of Deputies 
is suddenly prostrated by congestion of the brain. 
Elena witnesses the scene from the ladies’ gal¬ 
lery; and, heedless of the world’s comments, 
flies to his sick bed, nurses him until all danger 
is past, and saves him from the exciting presence 
of his useless and hysterical mother. 

Thereupon, the valetudinarian Count Lao 
hurries to Rome to his nieoe’s assistance, and 
undertakes to dispose of the disgraced baron. 
Throughout the cruel complications that arise, 
Elena holds fast to her duty as a wife. She 
feels nothing but contempt for her worthless 
husband, is aware that he almost hates her; 
but knowing that, in his topsy-turvy pride, he 
has sworn to commit suicide rather man accept 
relief from her family, she is bent on Baving 
him in spite of himself. That his death would 
be her deliverance only makes her more deter¬ 
mined that he shall live. The baron is made 
to believe that the government has come to 
his rescue in recognition of his past ser¬ 
vices. So he accepts the proffered aid, and 
binds himself to leave Europe for ever. But, 
with a lurking doubt lest the Carto family 
should have a finger in the arrangement, he 
makes one condition: Elena must go with 
him. Elena despairingly consents. Is it not a 
wife’s first duty to cleave to her husband ? 
And the sacrifice must be secretly made, or her 
kindred will prevent her departure, and leave 
the baron to his fate. Yet to leave Europe 
is to leave her cousin for ever! Can 
she endure the separation! He is dearer 
than ever to her now, in his weakness and 
depression. The struggle is too bitter. She 
is tom by the conflict. Her courage almost fails, 
and she shrinks from her own decision. How 
oan she leave Cortis without a word of farewell, 
without letting him know that he will see her 
no more! Time passes, Cortis is convalescent; 
and, day by day, Elena battles with her weary 
seoret, hoping for some miracle to avert her 
fate. Possibly the baron may change his mind 
and prefer to go without her! She watches for 
the post with feverish dread, and then breathes 
freely until the following morning. But at 
last the summons comes. She is to meet 
her husband in Venice, and there take ship 
for Japan. How she regrets her rash vow! 
It would have been of easier fulfilment 
in Rome; but here, in ner old home, in daily 
companionship with her cousin, and amid 
the scenes where her childish affection had 
grown to a woman’s love, it is terribly hard! 
And Cortis returns her passion; upon that 
point there is no longer any doubt, although 
their love remains pure. Even unsuspicious 
Count Lao has discerned the situation; and, 
with all his trust in his niece, thinks it necessary 
to remind her of the family honour. 

Lathis desperate strait Elena takes a des¬ 
perate resolve. She is too much shattered to fight 
through the crisis single-handed. Cortis must 
share her secret; Cortis must decide whether 
love or duty shall conquer. So she shows the 
baron’s letter, and tells him all. His first im¬ 
pulse is to snatch her to his heart and bid her 
stay; but he takes the night to refleot. Through 
the silent hours the conflict sways this way 
and that; but at last the fight is over—passion 
mastered by principle. Yearning for Elena, 
knowing that, without her, life will be a 
blank, he responds to her appeal by bidding 
her keep her vow. All struggle ceases, ana 
the unhappy woman is nerved to martyrdom by 
. her lover’s words. Bravely dumb to the last. 
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she pretends a day’s business in Venice, and 
quits her home without a word of farewell. 
The tragedy of this mute departure is height¬ 
ened by the bustling farce of her mother’s 
summer fetes and chattering crowds of guests, 
Cortis cannot face this scene; but he stops 
the carriage by the bridge near his house, and 
the lovers exchange a last greeting. But for 
the presence of a third person, also on his way 
to the station, a kind old senator, ignorant of 
the drama of his friends’ lives, the tale might 
have had a different ending. 

Prom first to last, in her weakness as in her 
strength, the heroine 'claims our fullest sym¬ 
pathy. She realizes that she loves her cousin 
long before he knows that he loves her; and it 
is the very force of her passion that strengthens 
her grasp of duty. It was to avoid the man 
she loved that she bent to the baron’s tyranny, 
and let herself be cut off from her own kindred. 
Her noble, unworldly nature is in perfect con¬ 
trast with that of her flighty, vulgar-minded, 
parent. And real life attests the truth of 
such contrast. Mothers of the Countess Tar- 
quinia type not seldom have daughters endowed 
with delicate dignity and reserve, capable of 
steadfast love and patient endurance. 

Cortis, his many rare qualities notwith 
standing, is less sympathetic. There is a strain 
of brutality in his force of character. This 
may be intended. Perhaps the author wishes 
us to infer that his hero was really the 
son of the coarse Sicilian, not of the refined 
Doctor Cortis by whom he had been so tenderly 
trained; but, whatever the cause, the effect is 
bad. We cannot help feeling that Daniele’s 
love for Elena was of the selfishly receptive 
kind. It would have been humanly impossible 
for him not to respond to his cousin’s un¬ 
limited and magnetic devotion; but we are 
forced to perceive that love had a very small 
part in his life, and feel assured that, as soon 
as he has regained his bodily strength and 
returned to the world of political affairs, he 
will rapidly recover from her loss. *His lack 
of real tenderness is proved by his prompt 
detection of the falsity of his mother's re¬ 
pentance, and his open contempt for that 
very detestable old woman. For the sake 
of his manhood he should have shown 
her a semblance of courtesy. Whatever her 
crimes against her husband, she was none the 
less the mother of her son. Nor can we alto¬ 
gether digest his political creed, which, to say 
the least, is incoherent; and Ids constituents 
may be pardoned if they mistook Cortis for an 
adherent of the clerical party. This man, who 
displays so much eloquence in preaching a 
Christian democracy of the future, is, neverthe¬ 
less, on the high road to a narrow, despotic 
intolerance. His want of imagination is shown 
by his arrogant contempt of all opinions 
opposed to his [own, and is accompanied by a 
corresponding lack of sympathetic insight. In 
every respect this self-complacent, pious 
politician is inferior to the self-doubting, con¬ 
scientious, agnostic heroine. The reader 
doses the volume with the conviction that 
Elena will probably die broken-hearted in her 
sdf-imposed exile; but that Cortis will endure 
life with considerable ease, and seldom re¬ 
member his lost love save in moments of 
physical depression. 

This very dramatic novel has been keenly 
discussed in Italy. Some acute critics praise 
it to the skies; others condemn it, and, dwelling 
on certain obvious faults of style and construc¬ 
tion, assert that its success is due to its 
religious tone. Meanwhile every one reads it, 
and every literary expert has something to say 
of it. That it has a vivid hold on the imagina¬ 
tion is proved by the way in which we are moved 
to dissect the characters as though they were 
actual fellow-beings. 

We have beard it urged that, after all, 


Daniele’s acquiescence ih his oousin’s sacrifice 
was not morality of the higher kind; and that 
however much it may have been her duty to 
follow her husband, the lover was a pitiful 
fellow to let her go. He had basked in her 
love while in health, allowed her to endanger 
her good name by tending him in sickness; now, 
therefore, he should have been ready to stand 
by her against the world. These, however, are 
sophisms of the indulgent order common to 
society talk. Elena herself pieroed to the 
heart of the question in deciding that, come 
what might, she must abide by her marriage 
vows. And although at so supreme a moment 
Cortis need not have quoted Bt. Augustine, it 
was only consistent that he should bid her rely 
on the goodness of God. 

Apart from the dramatic and descriptive 
force, the interest and suggestiveness which 
render Danide Cortis so remarkable a book, it 
is a welcome surprise to find an Italian novel 
proclaiming the principle of free will, in lieu of 
the degrading fatalism deduoed from that 
limping hobby-horse of French romance—the 
much abused, ill-understood, law of heredity. 

Linda. Villari. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Sir Welliaic Hardy has resigned the post of 
Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, and Mr. 
H. C. Maxwell-Lyte has been appointed to 
succeed him. Mr. Maxwell-Lyte is the author 
of a History of Eton, and has been engaged 
for some years upon a History of Oxford. 

All Shakspere students will be glad to hear 
that Dr. Aldis Wright has sent to his printers 
the first volume of his second edition of the 
famed “Cambridge Shakspere." The succeed¬ 
ing volumes will follow as fast as his leisure 
allows him to keep them up to the well-known 
high standard of thorougnness which he has 
set himself and, as all his prior work shows, 
attained. 

Messrs. Longmans announce a new series 
of historical handbooks, to be called “ Historic 
Towns,” and to be edited by Prof. E. A. 
Freeman and the Bev. W. Hunt, who were 
both, we may mention, at different times, 
scholars of Trinity College, Oxford. The towns 
will be selected not so much for their local 
importance, as for their connexion with the 
history of the country at large; and the muni¬ 
cipal or ecclesiastical annals of eaoh will be 
treated chiefly as they throw light upon general 
history. Maps and plans will be given where 
neoessary. Among the volumes already 
arranged for are: Manchester, by Mr. G. 
Saintabury; London, by the Bev. W. J. Lottie; 
Exeter, by Prof. Freeman himself; St. Andrews, 
by Mr. A. Lang; The Cinque Ports, by Prof. 
Montagu Burrows; Oxford, by the Bev. C. W. 
Boase; Winchester, by Dean Kitchin; Carlisle, 
by Prof. Mandell Creighton; and York, by 
Canon Baine. 

Before the end of this month Messrs. 
Bentley will publish an English edition of 
Major A. W. Greely’s narrative of the Lady 
Franklin Bay expedition of 1881-84, entitled 
Three Years of Arctic Service. The work will 
be in two volumes, illustrated with more than 
one hundred maps, oharts, and engravings; 
some of which are from Lieut. Lockwood’s 
original sketches of the farthest northern land 
ever reached, and some from the photographs 
taken by Sergeant Bice, which are likewise the 
only negatives ever brought back from so 
northerly a point. In writing the book, Major 
Greely has been permitted to use all the official 
papers of the expedition, as well as private 
journals now the property of the United States 
Government, 


Messrs. Keqan Paul, Trmws ft O. teve 
in the press a book on Our Wat Shits is Ittf: 
a Naval Essay, by Sir W. Cusack Smith, ha 
important feature in the volume will be s tshnlsr 
list of tire fighting ships of the British asvy fa 
the order of their displacements. 

It is proposed to reprint the Index or Tsbb- 
Book to the “ Brotherhood and Guestling of the 
Cinque Ports.” The documents to which the 
Index refers are of a most valuable oharactec,u 
throwing light on the rights and usages of this 
ancient corporation, and supplying historic^ 
records in great detail of the oommerdil ini 
naval history of the country. The dsoteei 
oommenoe in 1433 and dose in 1828, recording 
the transactions of the brotherhood doing this 
period. Only 250 oopie* will be printed far 
subscribers, [and will be issued by Hr. Elliot 
Stock. 

Tax new edition of Society in London now fa 
the press, which it is intended to publish st the 
price of one shilling, has been carefully reviled 
throughout by the “Foreign Besident” him¬ 
self. It has also been enlarged by the addition 
of a chapter which will appeal particularly to 
the soaial rirdes of the suburbs, and give the 
book generally a larger internet. 

esses. Swam Sonnrmsohkin ft Co. will 
publish shortly a work on The Historical Basil 
of Modem Ear ops, by Mr. Archibald Weir. 

Messrs. Chatto ft Wnrmra have in tire 
press a new “ shilling dreadful ” entitled Our 
Sensation Novel, which is the work of s well- 
known M.P. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench ft Co. will 
publish, in a few days, under the title of The 
Fathers of Jesus , a work which oontains, among 
other things, the largest collection yet nude of 
TalmudioaX elucidations of the Gospels, with s 
prefaoe bringing home to contemporary politics 
the argument of the work. 

Two new novels are announced for immediate 
publication by Messrs. Ward ft Downey— Olivefi 
Pride, by Mrs. Oliphant, and A Lifts Mistake, 
by Airs. Lovett Cameron—the former as a 
shilling volume, and the latter in two library 
volumes. 

Under the Hoof is the title of a new work of 
fiction, dealing on somewhat novel Unas wide 
the condition of the working- olasses, written 
by Air. John T. Day, and dedicated to Mr. 
Geo. B. Sims. It will be published in January 
by Messrs. Canon ft Comerford. 

The new editions of the well-known “ Wal- 
ford’s Shilling Series ” will be ready in a few 
days. All the results of the late General 
Election will be included throughout; and the 
House of Commons will give, as usual, specially 
collected biographical details. 

Mr. W. Harvey requests us to state, with 
reference to an announcement which has 
appeared elsewhere, that he has reoeived sole 
authority from the rector of St. Andrew 
Undershaft, to edit the register of that parish, 
as part of an elaborate paroohial history, for 
which he has long been oolieoting materials. 

The members of the society who style them¬ 
selves “The Setto of Odd Volumes,” held their 
monthly meeting on Friday evening last at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, when a large gathering 
met to hear Brother Charles Welsh (toe chap¬ 
man of the Sette) read his paper on “ Some of 
the Children’s Books of the Last Century,” with 
a few words on the philanthropic publisher of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. Among the visitors pre¬ 
sent were Sir E. J. Reed, Mr. Norman Macooll, 
Mr. Charles Keene, and Mr. Robert Farran. 
After Mr. Daniel Kettle (the oos Biographer to the 
Sette) had presented his opusoulum on “ Pens, 
Ink, and Paper,” ftnd Alt. Edward Waiford had 
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been duty installed as a member of the Sette,' 
Mr. Welsh proceeded to the reading of his 
paper, in the course of which he oallea atten¬ 
tion to the chief features of his large and Unique 
collection of juvenile books of the eighteenth 
century. He showed some rare specimens of 
the “Battledores,” which are an evolution 
from the “ Horn Book,” and also some curious 
little chap-books. Not a little amusement was 
excited by the references to the peculiarly free 
and outspoken language which some of them 
contained; and much interest was taken by all 
present in the remarkable collection of books 
which represented the first forward step made 
in the work of producing suitable literature for 
the young. Hr. Welsh also produced the 
actual account-books of Benjamin Collins, of 
Salisbury, the printer of the first edition of the 
Viear of Wakefield, containing the hitherto un¬ 
suspected entries respecting the sale of the copy¬ 
right of that book, which have recently given 
rise to so muoh discussion. 

Exceedingly high prioes were reaohed by 
some of the lots at the first two days of the 
Wodhull sale, which are the more remarkable 
when compared with the prices paid for the 
same books by Mr. Wodhull just one hundred 
years ago. The two volumes of Giordano 
Bruno’s works, valued chiefly for their magnifi¬ 
cent French bindings, fetched £365 and £360 
respectively, which Mr. Wodhull had paid for 
them at a sale in Paris in 1791, £6 10s. and 
£13 10s. An Aristotle (Florence, 1548) from 
the library of Diane Poitiers, which Mr. Wod¬ 
hull had bought for £1 6s., now fetohed £205; 
and an illuminated MS. breviary of the fifteenth 
oentary brought £515. All c these lots fell to 
Mr. Quaritoh. 

On Thursday next, January 21, after the 
conclusion of the Wodhull Sale, Messrs. Sotheby 
will offer a memento of Victor Hugo, which it 
is to be regretted should ever have come to an 
English auction room. It is a volume of 
Hetzel’s illustrated edition of Hugo’s workB 
(18561, presented by the poet to his god¬ 
daughter, “ Madame Quatre A.” It contains 
sixty-two photographs of persons and places, 
with signatures and decorative designs by 
members of the Hugo family; and also the 
game number of autograph and other docu¬ 
ments of personal interest, including the 
original MB. of “ De Gdhie, Ode 6 Chateau¬ 
briand,” fto. 

Pbof. G. M. DalMAZZO is now delivering at 
Borne a course of lectures upon “ The Delations 
between English and Italian literature.” Two 
of the lectures, dealing with Shakspere, will 
be given in English as well as in Italian. No 
fee, we may add, is charged for attendance. 

Da. Karl Breul, of Cambridge, has just 
published the Early English romanoe of “ Sir 
Gowther,” with an elaborate introduction on its 
language, author, source, analogues, &o. 

Da. WIlhElm Hertz, of Miinich, has pro 
duced at Stuttgart a pretty volume of '450 pages 
of excellent German translations of Early 
English and French romances and lays of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. He calls it 
Spietmanns Bach. “ Sir Orfeo” is his English 
specimen. Marie de France is mainly taken for 
French, her Lanval, Ivonek, Deux Amants, 
Frene, and Eliduo being translated. Guinga- 
mor, Tydorel, &o., with a valuable introduction 
and notes, complete the volume. 


Mb. B. D. Blaokmore will contribute a 
poem, entitled “ The Charge of Death,” to the 
first number of Mr. Francis George Heath’s 
new magazine Illustrations, which Messrs. 
Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co. will have ready 
next week. The same number will oontain 
“Fabledom,” by Mr. F. E. Hulme; an illus¬ 
trated article on “Fishing,” by Mr. R. B. 
Marston; a ghost story by Mr. H. C. David¬ 
son; “Fern Gossip” by toe editor, and other 
illustrated articles. 

A NEW weekly newspaper, the Kensington 
Review, will appear at toe end of this month. 
It is “ the outcome of a movement among the 
Constitutional party in the west of London.” 

The February number of Cassell's Magazine 
will contain a description of a meeting and 
soirfe of toe Royal Society, with a sketch taken 
on toe spot by a privileged artist. 

The Bev. J. Everard will contribute a paper 
on “Some Mistakes about Prayer” to the 
February number of the Quiver. 


THB FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Sir Jambs Stephen will contribute an article 
on “Tbs Codification of the Land Laws” to 
the February number of toe National Review, 
which will also oontain a paper by toe Bishop 
of Peterborough on “ Church Patronage.” 


position among toe Egyptologists of Europe. 
The Andover Review for April, 1885, contained 
a remarkable article by Mr. Diokermann on 
"The Deities of Ancient Egypt,” in which a 
careful study of all the best authorities was 
apparent. That this article is toe first ohapter 
of an important work on Ancient Egypt, which 
Mr. Diokermann has had for some time in 
progress, is, we believe, no secret in the literary 
oinues of Boston. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Go., of New York, 
have issued a Spanish translation of Hugh 
Conway’s Called Back, under the title of 
Mieterio. 

The French SociSto AmSricaine has awarded 
its gold medal for 1885 to Dr. Daniel G. 
Brinton, for his works on the aboriginal 
languages of America. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

Dr. Caspar Bene Gregory has been elected 
associate professor of New Testament Greek 
and (Palaeography at toe Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity, Baltimore. Dr. Gregory was bom at 
Philadelphia, where his father is now Vice- 
Principal of Girard College. Since 1873 he has 
been engaged in Biblical studies and researches 
on the continent of Europe and in England. 
In 1884 be was appointed privat docent at 
Leipzig, where he had previously taken the 
degree of Ph.D.; and in the same year he pub¬ 
lished toe first volume of toe Prolegomena 
to toe eighth edition of Tischendorf s Greek 
Testament. 

Mb. Gborob Henry Emmott, formerly 
soholar of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and after¬ 
wards law lecturer at the Owens College, 
Manchester, has also been appointed associate 
professor of Logic and Ethics, and lecturer on 
Roman Law, at the Johns Hopkins University. 

Mr. Frank T. Stockton has just completed 
a long novel, the first that he has written. 

The Society of American Engravers, of New 
York, is now at work upon toe blocks of a 
“ Portfolio of American Wood-Engraving," 
which, it is stated, will present some of the 
finest specimens of wood-engraving and cut¬ 
printing ever produced in America. It will be 
published some time during toe year by Messrs. 
Harper & Bros. There are eighteen members 
of toe society, and each will contribute a block 
containing not less than 40 or more than 90 
square inches. To make toe work in all points 
as satisfactory as possible, the engravings will 
be printed under the supervision of toe en 
gravers themselves, who will reject an; 
imperfect impressions. The “ Portfolio ’! wil 
be published in three forms : a popular edition, 
an artists’ edition, and an Edition de luxe. 

Miss Mary Anderson will contribute to an 
early number of Lippineott's Magazine remi 
uisoenoes of her reoent visit to England, giving 
her impressions of London audienoes and 
Loudon society. 

AN interesting series of lectures on “ The Life, 
Customs, Laws, and Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians,” illustrated by stereoscopic slides, 
is in course of delivery at Eliot Square, Boston, 
by Mr. Lysander Diokermann. If we are not 
mistaken, this is the first comprehensive series 
of lectures on Egyptian subjects which has 
been offered to American aumences since the 
famous lectures of Gliddon, delivered nearly 
forty years ago. Mr. Diokermann, an earnest 
and devoted student of Egyptology, is, perhaps, 
toe only Transatlantic man of letters who can 
be said to be seriously qualifying hiinself for a 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 


SONNET. 

I, who have lived as if the blessed light 
Were such a thing as needs must last alway, 
And so have left the thoughts I had to say 
Until my mood and they were tuned aright, 

Vet sometimes feel a pang of strange affright 
Lest—all unheralded by twilight grey, 

And slow, sweet fading of the pleasant day— 
Death should drop suddenly the veil of night. 

Oh! Death, bethink thee that my years are young 
And in my soul is still the breath of Spring, 
That the fair speech that trembles on my tongue 
Must die with me, a fruitless, still-born thing ; 
Think of the many songs as yet unsung, 

And all my lady’s praises still to sing I 

F. D. BlomftEld. 


THE ABORIGINAL LANGUAGES OF 
AUSTRALIA. 

We quote the following letter from a reoent 
number of toe Sydney Herald: 

Mllson’s Point. 

“Soma years ago, I believe, toe famous philo¬ 
logist, Prof. Max Muller, whose writings on 
linguistic scienoe have rendered his name a house¬ 
hold word in the oultured circles of every civilised 
land, wrote to a friend in Sydney impressing on 
him the need there was that steps should be taken 
to preserve the aboriginal languages of this con¬ 
tinent before toe rapidly approaching extinction of 
the remaining tribes became an accomplished fact. 
In making this statement I speak from, perhaps, 
an imperfect remembrance of a newspaper para¬ 
graph, and, therefore, it is open to correction. 
The reoommendation of a scholar of Max Muller's 
exceptional attainments and distinction is un¬ 
deniably worthy of consideration in high quarters; 
and it would be interesting to know what effect 
has resulted from the great philologist’s well-timed 
advioe. It can hardly be out of place to -remind 
those who are concerned in the progress of philo- 
logioal scienoe, as well as for the honour of 
Australia, that golden opportunities are fast slip¬ 
ping away—never to return. 

“ The Tasmanian raoeof blades is already extinct, 
and its language is no longer spoken. To Dr. 
Milligan, of Launceston, we owe toe chief, though 
imperfect, remains of the language of the island 
tribes. The Victorian aborigines have dwindled 
down from thousands to hundreds within my 
memory. What records of the Victorian abori¬ 
ginal dialects are left? Lengthy vocabularies, 
with but scant grammatical information, are to be 
found in the elaborate work compiled by Mr. B. B. 
Smyth for toe Victorian government; and, pro¬ 
bably, toe most valuable unprinted collection of 
Victorian lingual remains is that commenced many 
years ago by Mr. E. Cturr, author of Recollections 
of Squatting. Mr. Cun had great facilities for 
compiling aboriginal vocabularies, I believe, on 
both sides of the Murray, and made use of his 
opportunities. After spending much labour in 
collecting what he could of the native dialects in a 
form suitable for publication, I understand that 
Mr. Quit offered his MS. to the government, 
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which, perhaps thinking it had done enough in 
printing Mr. Smyth’s work, declined the offer. 

“ So much for Tasmania and Victoria; and it 
may be asked, What has been done in this matter 
in New South Wales ? This is a question not easy 
to answer fully. The earliest work undertaken in 
any part of Australia appears to be the Auttralion 
Grammar of the Rev. L. E. Threlkeld, printed at 
the Heraii Office so far back as 1834; and there is 
a second little work by the same author. In 1866 
the government printed, in excellent style, the 
Bev. W. Ridley's scholarly work on the Kamilaroi, 

K and Turuwul dialects, the last-named being 
gunge of the now extinct tribes of Sydney 
and Botany districts. The government was bo 
satisfied with Mr. Ridley’s work that it published 
a second edition in 1871, with additions, the result 
partly of journeys made by Mr. Ridley at its 
special request to the localities of the various 
tribes. The language of the South Australian 
blacks has received some attention at the hands of 
the Rev. G. Taplin and others. 

“ Still, the work which has been done both 
by private and public effort, up to the pre¬ 
sent time, in all these colonies, falls far short 
of what is required for a complete treatment, 
or even survey, of the aboriginal tongues; and, 
as time is of supreme importance in this 
matter, there can be no harm in reviving the ques¬ 
tion of their preservation for scientific purposes. 
The mother-colony of the Australian group has 
recently covered itself with honour by sending 
troops to serve with Wolseley. There remains for 
it now to draw upon itself the approbation of the 
scientific world by a national undertaking of high 
import and comparatively little cost by taking 
measures to collect all it is now possible to gather 
of the fast-disappearing aboriginal languages. 
There can be small doubt that the governments of 
the other oolonies would offer every facility, and 
perhaps be eager to share in a work of such a 
character. The urgency for early action is obvious. 
Not only are the tribes dying out, but unwritten 
language is subject to such rapid alteration as to 
materially change in many instances its vocabulary 
and structure in a single generation. Especially 
is this the case among mountain and woodland 
tribes, such as the Australian aborigines mostly 
are. It is very improbable that a private indivi¬ 
dual could accomplish a work like that of reducing 
to writing the languages of the still existing tribes 
in the various colonies; but if the government 
were to entertain the suggestion, made in the first 
instance by Prof. Max Muller, of preserving the 
dialects while it is possible to do so, it would not 
be difficult to carry it out on a well-considered 
plan. 

“Iam conscious that, in venturing to make the 
foregoing remarks, I have pleaded the cause of the 
abonginal languages but feebly, and that the 
proposal to initiate a national and scientific under¬ 
taking would meet with more attention if it came 
from an influential quarter. Still, I am inclined 
to think, when I look round at the rapid material 
progress of this prosperous colony, that there must 
be at least a section of the people who would 
welcome such a movement as that contemplated, 
and who would prefer to see New South Wales 
take the lead in so very natural and laudable an 
enterprise. It has been well for these colonies to 
show the older nations that they can send forth 
athletes and soldiers able to hold their own with all 
comers. It has been still better to publish accounts 
of our educational efforts; but it will be more con¬ 
ducive to that honourable repute a young nation 
should aspire to if the Australian people show their 
willingness to add something to the world’s com¬ 
mon stock of knowledge, as they may, by rendering 
available for the purposes of comparative philology 
and allied science the linguistic treasures which 
still lie around them. 

“ John W. Rogers.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A “ DIET ” FOB IRELAND. 

Tangier, Maroooo: Jan. 10,1888. 

All readers know that the Academy is not a 
political paper, and that communications on 
other than literary subjects are uncommonly 
apt to find their way into the limbo of the 
waste-paper basket. Perhaps, however, the 
doom may be avoided when politics are con¬ 
nected with literature. 

Every province of Austro-Hungary (the Dual 
Empire which should, and will, be tripled to 
Austro-Hungaro-Slavonian) enjoys the greatest 
advisable amount of “ Home Rule ” by means 
of its own Landstag or Diet. The little 
volumes, each in the local dialect, containing 
the rules and regulations for legislative pro¬ 
cedure are broadcast over the country; and I 
would especially recommend those which con¬ 
cern the Diet of Istria and—a thing apart—the 
Diet of Trieste city to the many who are now 
waxing rabid with alarm at the idea of an Irish 
Parliament in the old house on College Green. 

In 1883, I undertook a detailed study of 
Diets in general; but first sickness and then 
a decidedly more interesting work intervened. 
Englishmen who are willing to take a lesson 
from abroad will find such a task the reverse of 
unprofitable. A certain school of politicians, 
winch aims mainly at destroying whatever is, 
and to whom an aristocratic empire is a red 
rag to a rageous bull, have ignored the fact, 
stm true as when the saying was first said, that 
if Austria did not exist she would have to be 
invented. Even they may be interested to 
leam that the tie by which she connects such a 
host of various nationalities—differing in speech, 
religion, manners, customs, and interests—is the 
local Diet, which satisfies the aspirations of 
every reasonable man to “ Home Rule.” 

The local Diet (Landstag) offers the immense 
advantage of submitting to the discussion of 
experts provincial questions which, in the shape 
of Bills sent up to the much over-worked 
Imperial Parliament (Reichstag), would be dis¬ 
posed of by a “ Massacre of the Innocents.” 


Otherwise the neat assembly in Vienna, as in 
London, would be placed in a false position, 
which, “ like a wrong focus in photography, 
distorts every object.” 

The local Diet encourages decentralisation; 
the growing evil of Europe being that of 
crowded cities and over-populated capitals, 
where wealth may prosper but where man 
decidedly decays—in fact becomes non-viable. 
Hence Mandarin T’seng is reported to have said 
that the strength has gone out of England; and 
it surely will go when we have a great majority 
of town population. 

The local Diet acts as a distributor to wealth; 
and we all know that questions of self-govern¬ 
ment rest mainly on the solid base of £ s. d. 
When absentee landlords carry their money to, 
and never fail to spend the season in, the 
metropolis, reserving their economy for home 
residence, local industries cannot but suffer. 
The provincial Diet meets, we will say, two 
months before the Imperial Parliament; and 
creates a kind of sub-season in the provincial 
capital, which, like Dublin and Edinburgh, 
never forgets that she was once a real capital. 
The deputies take their families into them and 
part of the revenue and income drawn from the 
land is returned to the land. 

As with us, dire consequences were predicted 
for Magyar Home Rule in Pesth and for 
Czech Home Rule in Prague, which would 
soon swamp the German element and 
eat up the landlords. Now there is a 
notable social resemblanoe between the 
Magyar and the Irish Kelt, nor will anyone 
pretend that the animosity in the sister island 
against foreign rule is hotter in 1886 than was 
that of the Magyar against Austria in 1848-50. 
Yet the latter learned only moderation from 
Home Rule, and he is now a loyal subject. If, 
however, any especial defence for the landlord- 
class be temporarily necessary, this can be done 
by counting acres instead of noses, till increased 
national prosperity, and a sense of having had 
justice dealt to the people, shall allay the ill- 
feeling. 

The local Diet has at times proved trouble¬ 
some by intermeddling with Imperial questions; 
for instance in Croatia, which has produced a 
Slavonian Parnell—men both to be honoured 
for the energy and persistency with which they 
have claimed liberty for their fellow country¬ 
men. But these troubles are good in one 
point: far better an outburst in open air than 
in confinement, where the strength of the 
explosion is immensely increased. In normal 
times the limits of local authority are studiously 
kept, as they are exactly laid down, and every 
member knows his competency or incom- 

S stency to lay a measure before the House. A 
w officer of the crown, appointed ad hoc, 
attends every meeting of the local Diet, and 
can veto debate upon questions beyond its 
legislative sphere. 

I believe that the study of these little 
volumes, treating upon the local Diets of 
Austria, will suggest to England not only a 
Parliament in Dublin, but a simil ar assembly 
in Edinburgh and in Carnarvon; furthermore, 
that if they prove useful and important, as they 
promise to do, England will presently be 
distributed into circuits or districts, each pro¬ 
vided with its own Diet. 

Richabd F. Burton. 


THE DATE OF “ THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.” 

Dublin : Jan. li. 1888 . 

The only dear external evidence of the date 
of “ The Merchant of Venice ” is the 1598 entry 
in the Stationers’ Register; but the date 1595 
or 1596 has been generally accepted. It has 
not, as far as I know, been noticed that a 
sonnet in Griffin’s “ Fidessa” (1596), is, perhaps, 
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connected with the song in act iii., so. ii., of 
“ The Merchant ”: 

“ Tell me where is fancy (== love) bred 
Or in the heart, or in the head ? 

How begot, how nouriehed ? 

Reply, reply. 

It is engender'd in the eyes, 

With gazing fed.” 

Compare “ Pidessa,” sonnet 43: 

“ Tell me of love sweete love who is thy sire. 

Or if thou mortal! or immortall be; 

' Some say thou art begotten by Desire, 

Jfourieht with hope, and fed with fantasia: 
Ingend’red by a heavenly goddesse eye.” 

Did Griffin borrow from Shakspere, or Shak- 
spere from Griffin, or both from a common 
source ? Or is the resemblance accidental ? 

Edward Dowden. 


SWIFT AS A SUBJECT OF EXAMINATION. 

Liverpool: Jon. It, 18SS. 

Swift has not been so completely ignored in 
Civil Service Examinations as Mr. Sargent, in 
his review of Swift’s Letters in the last number 
of the Academy, seems to suppose. In the 
paper on English Literature set by the present 
Bishop of London in the first Indian Civil 
Service Examination in 1855, there is one 
question on the Drapier’s Letters, and another on 
tne Battle of the Books. As a consequence, 
every well-prepared candidate in English 
literature, either at Indian or Colonial Office 
Examinations has, I suspect, been, from that 
day to this, fairly acquainted with Swift at 
first-hand. 

May I suggest the sermon “ On Sleeping in 
Church ” as an additional item in the proposed 
supplemental volume ? S. H. Boult. 


“HOGMANAY”—AN ETYMOLOGY. 

New University Club: Jan. 11, 1886. 

Seeing in a leading weekly paper “Hog¬ 
manay” identified with New "Sear’s Day in¬ 
stead of New Year’s Eve, its correct meaning, 
I am reminded of a conjecture which occurred 
to me the first time, I think, that I met with 
the word. Before making it public I have 
taken the precaution of consulting the new 
edi tion (1880) of Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, 
in order to be sure that I had not been an¬ 
ticipated and that there was no other suggested 
etymology that I liked better. More than a 
quarto page of small type is devoted to “ Hog¬ 
manay.” It is variously derived from Dutch, 
from the Irish Oghams, and from French (ou 
qui, jour de l'an\ au qui, menez; anil’Homme eat 
n £—the two last surely more appropriate to 
Christmas Day). I propose hodiemane, “to-day 
this year, to-morrow next year ”: comparing 
Irn teal via, “the old moon and the new,” 
applied to the last day of the month. It will 
not be objected that mane should have been 
eras. As is well known, eras has disappeared 
from the Romance languages, and been re¬ 
placed by derivatives of mane {domain, domane, 
maftana). The word is Lowland Scotch, used 
also in Northumberland; and a Latin origin is 
intrinsically more probable than a French or 
Celtic, ana at least as probable as a Low 
German. W. Wayte. 


“ DISSYLLABLE.” 

University of London: Jan. 11,1886. 

The barbarism “ dis-syliable ” finds its way 
into strange places, but it startles one to dis¬ 
cover it in the columns of the Academy. We 
have as yet been spared dis-ptyeh, dis-morphous, 
dis-stich : how long shall we escape these mon¬ 
strosities if we allow dissyllable f By the way, 
Liddell and Scott’s note on Sis is to me un¬ 
intelligible : “in composition, before a conson. 
(except before <r 0 r n* x) * is dropped.” Can 


any one quote an instance of tur-a- Sur-t-, Sur-r-, 
Snr-n, or Sur-x in any Greek word ? 

A. S. Wilkins. 

[“ Dissyllable,” however wrong, seems to be 
the form recognised in the English, and also 
in the French, dictionaries.— Ed. Academy]. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Jsn. 18, 6 p.m. London Institution: “The 
Charm of Venloe, by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 

8p.m. Royal Academy: “Art in England In 
the Eighteenth Century,” III., by Mr. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Society of Arte: Cantor Lecture, “ Frio- 
tton, I., by Prof. H. 8. Hele Shaw. 

8 p.m. Viotorian Institute: “ The Samoan Tra¬ 
ditions of the Creation and the Deluge," by the)Bev. 
T. Powell. 

8.80 pm. Geographical: “The Hill Slopes of 
_Tongklng,” by Mr. J. G. Soott. 

Tuesday, Jan. 19. s p.m. Royal Institution: “ The 
Astronomical Theory of the Great Ioe Age,” I., by 
Prof. Ball. 

7.46 p.m. Statistical: “ Farther Notes ‘on the 
Progress af the Working Classes in the Last Cen¬ 
tury,” by Dr. R. Giflen. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “Gaa-produoers,” by 
Mr. Ft J. Rowan: "The Injurious Effeot of a Blue 
Heat on Steel and Iron.” by Mr. C. E. Stromeyer. 

8.90 p.m. Zoological: “The Butterflies of the 
Genus i > «r*amiM.” by Mr. H. J. Elwee; “Some 
New Exotic Amphipoda from Singapore and New 
Zealand,” by the Rev. T. R R. Stebblng; “ List of 
the Mamm a l s of the Hume Collection,” by Mr. Old¬ 
field Thomas; “An apparently New Species of Dnok 
[Dafila) from the Central Padflo,” by Canon Tris¬ 
tram. 

Wednesday, Jan. so, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Result s 
of Experiments on Meohanioal Motors for Tram¬ 
ways made at the Antwerp Exhibition,” by Oapt. 
Douglas Gal ton. 

8 p.m. Dialectical: “The Eoonomlaa of a Posi- 
_ tlv lst Community,” by Mr. Sidney Webb. 

Thursday, Jan. n, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Astronomical Theory of the Great Ioe Age,” II., 
by Prof, Ball. 

4.90 p.m. Royal Society. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “The Distribution 
of Electric Power.” by Prof, J. Perry. 

8p.m. Royal Aoademy: “ Art In England in 
the Eighteenth Century.” IV., by Mr. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ The Coniferae,” by Dr. Max¬ 
well Masters: “ Strongylus Axel and its Affinities,” 
by Prof. Oobbold; “ Fossil Plants from Mull,” by 
J. Starkie Gardner. 

8p.m. Chemical: “TheInfluenoeofBllioon on 
the Properties of Oast Iron,” HI., by Mr. T. Turner; 
“The Chemical Action of Pure Oaltivatioae of 
Bacterium Aoett.” by Mr. Adrian J. Brown; “The 
Separation and Estimation of Lirconium,” and “ The 
Analysis of Koppite,” by Dr. G. H. Bailey; “ The 
Mono-Oromophthalio Adds,” by Mr. E. Stellard; 
“ Mercury Sulphites and the Constitution of Sul¬ 
phites.” by Dr. Divers and Mr. T. Shimidsu: 
“ Benzoylaoetlo Add and some of its Derivatives,” 
by Dr. W. H. Perkin, jun., and Mr. A. Caiman. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Jan. 28.8 p.m. Sodety of Arte: “ Burma, the 
Eastern Country, end the Race of the Bramas,” by 
Mr. J.G. Soott. 

8p.m. Phllologioal: A Dictionary Evening, by 
Dr. J! A. H. Murray. 

9p.m. Royal Institution: “Thomas Young and 
the Wave Theory,” by Prof. TyndalL 

Saturday, Jan. 86, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Astronomical Theory of the Great Ioe Age,” HI., 
by Prof. Ball. 

8p.m. Physical Sodety: “Note on the paper 
by Prof. W. Ramsay and Dr. S. Young on Some 
Thermodynamical Relations,” by Profs. W. B. 
Ayrtonand John Perry; “Note on the paper by 
Mr. J. W. dark on the Determination of the Heat 
Capacity of a Thermometer,” by Mr. A. W. Olayden. 


SCIENCE. 

Ovid's Tristia. Book I. The Text Re vised, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by S. G. 
Owen. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

This is the first instalment of an intended 
edition of the five books of Ovid’s Tristia. 
Though small and unpretending in appear¬ 
ance and bulk, it is executed with remarkable 
care. The commentary, besides utilising the 
available materials accumulated by five cen¬ 
turies of 0 vidian study, has had the high 
advantage of being submitted, during its 
passage through the press, to the critical 
inspection of several eminent English soholars, 
Mr. Roby, Mr. Evelyn Abbott, and Prof. A. 
S. Wilkins. No difficulty is passed over; and 
very generally the judgment of the editor 
will, I think, approve itself to the not over 


large number of those who believe, with me, 
that the works of Ovid make up for the 
absence of the highest qualities of a poet by 
the fineness of their language, its variety at 
different periods of the poet’s life (contrast 
the Amores with the Tristia), its metrical 
finish, and the interest which must always 
attach to a career so fortunate ended so 
miserably. 

Mr. Owen’s work follows in the train of a 
considerable number of recent German edi¬ 
tions and monographs. There is, to begin 
with, the last edition of Merkel (1884) in 
which the text of the Tristia has been con¬ 
stituted by Ehwald; somewhat later that of 
Giihtling; the excellent dissertation of Tank 
(1879)'; and the monographs of Graber, 
Koch, Lorentz, Washietl. Partly from 
these, partly from English and French 
sources, have been drawn the materials 
of the five chapters of the Introduction, 
which discuss the life, works, friends, exile, 
and literary importance of Ovid. Much in 
these, I believe, will be new to English 
readers, more especially the chapter on the 
poet’s Mends, which is largely based on the 
valuable dissertations of Graber. A careful 
study has been made of Munro’s interesting 
paper on Ovid’s voyage to Tomi in his JEluoi- 
dations of Catullus. 

But the most important and by far the 
most original part of this volume is the 
apparatus eritieus on which the text of 
Book I. is founded. Mr. Owen has published 
for the first time a collation of the famous 
Laurentian Codex, on which the criticism of 
Ovid largely depends. In the Tristia this 
MS. is imperfect; a great part of Book I., 
parts of III. and IY., and all Y. are lost; and 
some portions even of the surviving text are 
not in the original handwriting. Nevertheless 
small as is the amount which it contributes 
to Book I., its publication stamps the volume 
as one of no ordinary value. From El. v. to 
El. xi. (the last of the book) we now know 
accurately what the first scribe of L wrote ; 
and to know this is to start from something 
like an assured basis for reconstituting the 
text of these elegies. To supplement the 
deficiencies of L Mr. Owen has given colla¬ 
tions of three other thirteenth-century MSS.: 
(1) G, at Wolfenbuttel; (2) H, a vellum 
MS. atHolkham, in the library of the Earl of 
Leicester; and (3) V. Yaticanus, 1606. These 
three he considers of equal value. Of the 
Holkham codex I can speak from personal 
knowledge, having collated it throughout 
for my edition of the Ibis. 

The commentary seems to be carefully 
executed, with perhaps an exoess of gram¬ 
matical elucidation. I note one or two pas¬ 
sages where I differ from it. 

i. 2. 25. Nso letum timso : genus est miser- 
bile lets. The note has miserabile leti genus 
est {id quod timso). This is wrong; the poet 
says: “ I do not fear death: but the kind 
of death is one to arouse commiseration” 
(ib. 80). Non ut. . . BsUeias uideam, Nils 
ioeoss, tuas. Why should Belieias mean any¬ 
thing but “ amusements ” P Surely there is 
no idea of “ darlings ” or “ pets,” as the note 
suggests, iv. 9. The editor adopts Roth- 
maler’s conj. Pima texta sonant pulsu, 
stridors rudentss. The MSS. have pulsi, 
rightly, I think; sonant is to be supplied 
from sonat ; for the asyndeton compare iii. 
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99, Et volume mori moriendo ponere senetu 
tImr ire now know that ft before moriendo is 
unsupported. It is interesting to know that 
in thd familiar line, Omnia iam flvntfieri quae 
paste negabem, the last word ie very proble¬ 
matical. L 1 has negabut, L* negabit. Biese 
writes negavi, Owen negabant, with more 
probability, 1 incline to think. Wot equally 
plausible, perhaps, is the new conjecture (ix. 
35) Esto et iam miseris pietae , which, indeed, 
cannot be thought necessary; for the MS. 
reading, est etiam m. p., k perfectly intel¬ 
ligible, as translated by Mr. Roby, and ought 
net to have been altered, x. 1, 2, Set mihi, 
eitqve preoor flume tvtela Jfinentae Navis. It 
seems very improbable that flauae tvtela 
Minervae can mean anything but “I have, 
and long may 1 have, a ship that yellow- 
haired Minerva guards; ” whereas the version 
given in the note—“ My guardian sign is 
yellow-haired Minerva, and long may it 
remain so,” reserving “ and my ship ” for a 
new clause—is inkleading. R. Ellis. 

OBITUARY. 

PB0FE880B HOBBIS. 

Rathsb mean than half a century ago there 
appeared in the Magazine of Natural History a 
description of certain strata at Woolwich, by a 
young amateur geologist, at that time almost 
unknown in sdentific circles. This slender 
paper was the first published work of John 
Morris. In early life he was engaged in 
business as a pharmaceutical chemist, at Ken¬ 
sington ; but though this remained for many 
years his daily vocation, scienoe was at all 
times his favourite avocation. Such leisure as 
he oould snatch was mainly devoted to the col¬ 
lection of materials for a “ Catalogue of British 
Fossils ”—a work of great importance, which 
he first published in 1843. 'His love of 
palaeontology found further expression in the 
important monograph on the “ Oolitic 
Mollusoa,” contributed jointly with Dr. Lyoett 
to the Palaeonto graphical Society. For two 
and twenty years Mr. Morris occupied the chair 
of geology in University College, London; and 
the best estimate of his character is to be 
obtained from those who had the advantage of 
studying under him. It is they who remember 
his fervent enthusiasm as a teacher, and his 
wealth of information, ready at all times to be 
eloquently poured forth, on any branch of 
geology, mineralogy, or palaeontology; but 
above all else, it u they who have profited by 
his kindly encouragement to young students. 
When most other men of his ability would have 
been accumulating wealth by professional work, 
or increasing their own reputation by research, 
Morris Was content to sit patiently with a few 
students in front of a drawer of specimens, or 
to accompany them to some geological section, 
where he was never tired of discoursing on his 
favourite science. It was thk spirit of self- 
denial, this generous surrender of himself for 
the sake of others, that invariably converted 
his pupik into friends. Scarcely anyone passed 
through Prof. Morris’s course without looking 
up to the master with veneration and affection. 
But while ever ready to open his rich treasures 
of knowledge in conversation, he could rarely 
be induoed to put his thoughts on permanent 
record. He has thus failed to do justice to 
himself; and the published writings which he 
has left behind offer but a dim reflection of the 
true power of tbe man. His worth was, 
however, ungrudgingly recognised by his 
fellow-workers. More than thirty years ago 
Murchison selected him as a companion in two 
Continental tours for geological work; and 


when Sedgwick’s powers failed, Morris was 
called to act as Deputy Woodwardian Professor, 
i the University of Cambridge conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of M.A., and the 
, Geological Society awarded to him the first 
Lyell Medal Those who had not the advan¬ 
tage of personal acquaintance with the genial 
professor may be referred to a portrait which 
: accompanied a sketch of his life in the Geological 
Magazine for 1878. Born at Homerton, on 
February 19, 1810, he had nearly completed his 
seventy-sixth year when removed by death on 
the seventh of this month. F. W. Rudleb. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

THE INDO-ETTBOPEAN NOUN AND VEBB. 

Stroud: Jan. U, MBS. 

Prof. Pick has pointed out ( Bezzenberger 
Beitr. Bd. I.) what he terms “ das schone 
griechkche Nominalgesets, wonaoh der wurzel- 
hafte e- Vocal im Nomen Umfarbung xu o 
erfahrt wahrend die iibrigen Vocale im Yerbal- 
und Nominalstamme gleichlauten.” Thus Xryt- 
t€ : A 070 - 1 , &c. A violation of this law k, how¬ 
ever, evident in the voo. sing, of the 0 declen¬ 
sion where kAy( stand in the place of A 070 — the 
form one might expect. Explanations of this 
anomaly on purely phonetio grounds have been 
1 offered, but with questionable results [cf. Brug- 
man Curt. Stud., Bd. IX., p. 370). Now Prof. 
Sayce ( Techmers Ztschft. Bd. I.) bias shown that 
the Indo-European verb originally sprang from 
the noun, and that primitively there was no 
such distinction between these two parts of 
speech as that with which we are at present 
acquainted. Recognising therefore the syn¬ 
tactical connection between verb and noun in 
the earlier stages of the growth of language, it 
is not difficult to understand how the analogy 
of the verbal forms might have operated in the 
formation of nominal forms and vice-versd. 
There can be no difficulty then in referring 
k6yt to Afy«, as far at least as the termination is 
concerned, the final -0 of * kiyo has become 
-« (\6y*) by the analogy of Afye. An objec¬ 
tion to this theory has however been raised, on 
the ground that the < of \iy* k identical with 
the t of otfti, &c. This I am ready to admit; 
for it only goes to support the very view I have 
put forward. Let us suppose for instance, that 
as by the side of oUai there exkted ofc«, so by 
the side of * 4t#i (* 701 ) there exkted a form 
tytt, we see at once that we have a form which 
k common to both noun and verb, with the 
possible original signification in either case of 
“ leading.” A similar change has thus taken 
plaoe asm the vooative; that k the termination 
■oi (oIkoi) has become -«(ofrci) by the analogy of 
the verbal termination (Ary«i), otherwise it k 
very difficult to see how these anomalies are to 
be explained. E. Sib bee. 

P.8.—Since arriving at the above conclusions 
Prof. Sayoe has shown me a pamphlet on the 
Greek diphthong «< by Smyth (Gottingen 1885), 
where <ptpu k referred to the looative sing. 

OOESSEN AND DEEOEB. 

fiettrinsAon Esotery: Jan. 1% ISM. 

In hk article on “ Reoent Etruscan Re¬ 
searches,” in the Academy of last week, 
Prof. Sayce states that Corssen’s big book, 
which was to have settled the question onoe for 
all, “ collapsed like a bubble under the brief 
and trenchant criticism of Dr. Decoke.” Prof. 
Sayoe will, I am sure, allow me to remind him 
that Dr. Deeoke’s pamphlet, which was pub¬ 
lished in May, 1875, was, as the author acknow¬ 
ledges, in great part merely an amplification 
ana restatement of my own argument, which 
appeared six months before in the Athenaeum 
(No. 2,454, November 7, 1874). Corssen’s book 
had collapsed before Dr. Deecke’s pamphlet 
appeared. Isaac Taylob. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Royal Astronomer of Ireland (Prof. L 
S. Ball) will deliver a course of three lectures 
at the Royal Institution on “The Astronomical 
Theory of the Great Ice Age” on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday of next week. The 
evening meetings begin on Friday next 
(January 22), when Prof. Tyndall will give 
a discourse on “ Thomas Young and the Wave 
Theory.” 

The remains of an extinct type of dog, 
differing widely from any of the ordinary wild or 
domestic dogs, have been recently described Vy 
Mr. J. A. Allen in tbe Memoirs oi the Museum 
of Zoology at Harvard College. The bones 
were found in Ely Cave, Lee County, Virginia, 
one of the oldest of a group of caverns in lime¬ 
stone of Cambro- Silurian age, described by 
Prof. Shaler, of the Geological Survey of 
Kentucky. In general form the new dog 
was a short-limbed, heavy-bodied animal, re¬ 
sembling in its proportions a badger rather 
than a dog. The skull has not been found. 
Mr. Allen refers the remains to a new genus, 
under the name of Paehycyon robustus. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

M- Gaston Pabis has been elected president, 
and M. Br£al vice-president, oi the Academie 
des Inscriptions for the current year. 

The HeavtonUmorumenos of Terence, k 
Wagner’s edition, has been set for the publio 
e xamina tion in grammar in France, is the 
German edition k out of print, candidates an 
referred to the edition with Euglkh notes, 
published by Messrs. Deighton, Bell ft Co. 

The current number (January 11) of the 
Revue critique contains a review of Prof. Nettle- 
ship’s Lectures and Essays on Subjects connected 
with Latin Literature and Scholarship, by 
M- P--A. Lejay. The greater portion oi the 
review discusses the date assigned by Prof. 
Nettleship to the Art Poetica; and it concludes 
thus: 

“ Tout le livre m6rite d’etre lu attentivement, paice 
qu’il repose k la fok sur un sentiment dullest des 
Deautls littfiraires et sur une oonnaisance 
mmutieuso des textee.” 

At a recent meeting of the Aoad4mie des 
Inscriptions, the Marquk d’Hervey de Saint 
Denys read a paper upon the proper meaning of 
the word “ Annam.” Modern European usage 
extends the term to the entire eastern side of 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula, from the frontier 
of China to Cambodia, comprising both Tonkin 
and Cochin China; though sometimes it is 
confined to Cochin China to the exclusion 
of Tonkin, Both applications are equally 
arbitrary and opposed to Oriental usage, lbs 
name “An-Ndm,” from the Chinese an-noa 
or ngan-nan, originally indicated a military 
government established by the Chinese in the 
present Tonkin in 756 a.d. Later, this govern¬ 
ment became a. semi-independent or feudatory 
kingdom, but it never extended beyond ths 
boundaries of Tonkin. In the fifteenth century, 
Li, the founder of a new dynasty, reorganised 
the kingdom upon the model of the Chinese 
empire. As China had two capitals—Pe-king 
“ the capital of the north,” and Nan-king “ the 
capital of the south”—so he founds two 
oapitals in Annam—Si-king “the capital of 
the west,” and Ton-king, “thecapital of the 
east.” Nevertheless, the country continued to 
be called Annam down to 1775. In that year 
Ghk-long, king of Cochin China, conquered 
Annam, and gave to hk united dominions the 
name of “ Yue-nan.” Thk name, however, 
has never been adopted by Europeans, who 
have preferred to use the familiar “Annam” 
for the new kingdom, and sometimes for either 
part of it. 
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THE ACADEMY. 


Corrigenda— In the Academy for Deoember 
It, W85, p. 413, col. 1, L 4, for sus Mad set; and 
in (he Academy for December 6, (386, p. 378, 
oel >, h 41, for “ eexxi.” read “ eexxxi.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Socnrr or Biblical Abcha*olo«y.— 

Meeting, Tu ee dmf , Jam. t.) 

Poor. C. T. Newton, (he V.-P., in (he ohair. On 
the wall behind the platform «w bang the portrait 
of Dr. Samuel Biroh, the deceased president of the 
society. In opening the proceedings of the evening 
the chairman alluded to the neat lose which the 
ceciety bad sustained by the death of Dr. Birch, whose 
vide acquirements, profound and varied scholar¬ 
ship, and unconquerable industry had been of the 
highest possible value to its prosperity and useful¬ 
ness. Sor forty-six years, Mr. Newton said, he 
had known Dr. Birch ; and during the greater part 
of that period had been shoulder to shoulder with 
him st the British Museum. He hoped the society 
might he able to ted a worthy successor, under 
whom, and unde* the influence and memory of Dr. 
Bach’s noble example, it might successfully pro¬ 
secute (tod amplify the studies upon which it had 
entered under his guidance. Canon fieechey, who 
said the (Society of Biblical Archaeology was 
almost exclusively the creation of Dr. Bireh, moved 
that a letter of condolence be sent to Mrs. 
Birch on the death of her husband. The motion 
was passed unanimously. The annual report of 
the secretary, Mr. W. H. Hylands, gave a summary 
of the papers read before the society, and at the 
other work done during 1884. The total number 
of members is now 703, being an increase of twenty 
cm the previous year. The balance-sheet shows an 
inoame of £027, at compared with an expenditure 
ot £503, leaving a surplus of £124. The reserve 
fend amounts to £123. The officers and council 
for the current year were then appointed. Sir A. H. 
layard was elected president in the place of the late 
Dr. Birch, and Lord Halsbury onegof the vic- 
preskfent^ 

Bjutish Abchasolooical Association. 

( Wednesday, Jan. 5.) 

8. Ttrexna, Hsu-, in the Chair.—Mr. J. W. drover 
read a paper on “ The decent Discovery of the 
Atkins Monuments at Clapham.”—After describing 
the discovery of the monuments in a vault in the 
churchyard of St. Haul, Wandsworth Road, the 
site of the original parish church of St. Mary, 
Clapham, Mr. Grover said that his attention was 


still existing in a small worn on Clapham, pub¬ 
lished by H. N. Batten in 1827. In that work it 
was stated that “in the old church on a tomb are 
the recumbent figures at full length in white 
marble of Sir Richard Atkins (sire of Sir Homy) 
and his lady. The tomb is surrounded with rails 
decorated with the arms of his family and its 
alliances, and pennons with various crests.” On 
the south side was a Latin inscription, and on the 
north side another inscription m Latin to Sir R. 
Atkins the younger. The book went on to say 
that “<ms black marble tomb in the churchyard, 
supported with blaok and white marble, surrounded 
with bon rails, is the following inscription on 
a Mack marble tablet on the noith side: ‘ Here 


purchased by Dr. Henry Atkins (or Atkyns), phy- 
skaan to King James L, who paid £6,000 for it, 
which, according to a tradition in the family, was 
derived from presents bestowed on him fey the 
king after Ms return from Scotland, whither he 
hadbeen sent to attend Prints Charles, then an 
infant, who lay dangerously ill of a fever. Sir 
Henry Atkins, his eldest son, was knighted by 
James I., and left Sir Richard Atkins, the subject 
of tiie monument, his only son, surviving him. 
Mr. Graver observed that the great beauty and 
almost perfect condition of tbs monuments, which 
I at the destruction of the remains at the old church 
about 1815 were buried in the vault, rendered the 
find one of remarkable importance. The sculptor, 
whoever he was, must have been one of the first 
men of the day; indeed, the small statue of 
little Bebecoa was one of the most charming pieoes 
of work he had eves seen. It was quite worthy of 
a Canova; and not a day should be Lost in bringing 
these worthy specimens of art to light. He might 
mention that Gen. A. Pitt-Rivers, of Rushmere, 
Salisbury, had written to the effect that he was 
a descendant of Penelope Atkins, a member of 
the family who married the first Lord Rivers, and 
had offered to contribute to the restoration of the 
monuments. In the discussion which followed the 
reading of the paper, Mr. Lottos Brook advocated 

I the desirability of placing the monuments at once 
in a position where they would be kept in good 
preservation and open to inspection. He also 
called attention to the fact that the monument to 
Hewer, the friend of Fepys, who added a north 
aisle to Clapham church, required steps to be taken 
for its preservation. Mr. Grover said that three 
I churches in Clapham were applying for the custody 
| at tiie monuments; but, in the meantime, it was 
advisable that they should at once be placed in the 
light of day, and the most desirable place for their 
temporary reinstatement appeared to be a small 
mortuary chapel in the churchyard which the 
authorities were willing to allow to be used for 
the purpose. 


FINE ART. 


4ST BOOKS . 


Arabella tbair eldest, and Rebecca their second 
daughter.’” It was further stated: “On the 
east wadi is the monument of the three children 
above-mentioned—Henry, Rebecca, and Arabella. 
Under an arch, supported by ooramns of white 
marble of the Corinthian order, are their effigies 
as large as life; the son is sitting, in a Roman 
dress, with a flowing peruke; the daughters are 
dressed in gowns, with full sleeves puckered and 
plain stomachers. The eldest is sitting, with a book 
in her left hand, the other standing, with a skull 
in her hands.” The inscription under the youngest 
daughter stated that she cued in 1661, in the ninth 
yesr at her age; while the inscription to Arabella 
was to the effect that she died in 1670, at the age 
of nineteen. It was also said that Henry, who 
died in 1677, was twenty-four years of age, and 
nnder each inscription were ten verses. Mr. Grover 
went on to «tate that the manor of Clapham was 


Mb. G&AHAM Bvhritt’* English Carica¬ 
turists and Graphic Humourists of the Nineteenth 
Century (Sonnenschein) is a good but by no 
means a oomplete or faultless book. The 
“get-up” is to be wholly praised. While 
making some reasonable oonoessioni to the 
demand for grace, it has a simple, substantial, 
business-like air about it. Four hundred pages 
of print ran their straight oourse—how did 
Sheridan’s contrive to “ meander t ”—through 
a meadow of margin. Some of the illustrations 
—especially two or three after Rowlandson— 
are singularly vigorous. Mr. Everitt himself 
allows that, owing, no doubt, to circumstances 
over which his control was limited, there is a 
marked inequality in the pictorial representa¬ 
tion of the various artists chosen as subjeots of 
disooume. “ Two of them in particular,” he 
taya—“John Leech and Hablot Z. Browne- 
must needs be oonspicuous by their comparative 
absence.” But, on the whole, we do not think 
that the representation of the various artists is 
to be charged with unfairness. Certainly Mr. 
Everitt shows the capacity to appreciate the 
genius of caricature in many forms. To us, we 
confess, it is not particularly interesting, unless 
it is quite of our own day. To throw ourselves 
book into the imagination of a past time is 
always a difficult task. Is it quite worth under¬ 
taking only to study bow people poked fun at 
each other by means of the penailP And 
Artists and art-aritios have, as Mr. Everitt 
knows, always looked upon caricature—unless, 
indeed, the caricature of the moment, which 
has the interest of “ some new thin^ ’’—with a 
measure of disfavour; and we will tell Mr. 
Everitt why; because it is the inevitable ten¬ 
dency of oarioature that pure art should oade 
the pas to satire. Some of the most successful 
caricatures have had hardly any art in them. 
They have, as a easy oandraon of their being, 


dealt by p refere n ce with the ugly. GiHray's 
oajioatures are often moat effective whan they 
are fiercest and, most hideous. Cruikshank had 
a great opinion of Gilbay, and his own oarioo- 
turea rarely exceeded those of hie forerunner in 
qualities purely artistic. Rowlandson was 
either a more trained draughtsman of the figure, 
or a natural grace lay easily at his oonuuand. 
He did too much. He repeated himself. Ha 
siokened us with the peratetenoe of his manner, 
after the fashion of so many oaricaturists, with 
whom variety of treatment is rare. Still he 
had always an artistic feeling. He had com¬ 
position, and he displayed suavity of line. 
Cruikshank belonged to a transitional period. 
When he entered upon the practice of carica¬ 
ture, caricature was fierce and brutal. When 
he left it, it was humane. Mr. Everitt rightly 
devotes to this ingenious and fertile master of 
design, to this uncertain but sometimes charm¬ 
ing colourist, to this painted story-teller, % 
very full share of his substantial volume. He 
has considered Craihshank as a caricaturist 
pretty profoundly. It is rather from the point 
of view of an art critic that he has failed to 
estimate him. For the purposes of the 
present volume, however, he has, we consider, 
made amends for that by the thorough way in 
winch he has essayed to illuminate the dark¬ 
ness that hung around the work of Cnijkshank’s. 
relatives. He has estabfiahed quite a reoord of 
their labours. Contemporaneous with Cruik¬ 
shank were Robert Seymour and “ H. B.” We 
are told a great deal about Leech, who was, 
and is still in many men’s minds, distinctly 
overrated. And we are told something about 
Kenny Meadows and Richard Doyle, the 
gentlest of all masters of satire- Mr. Everitt 
has imported a certain quantity of hardly 
necessary matter into his book. We are glad 
that the MS. diary of Mr. Shirley Brooks was 
placed at his disposal—for it shows Mr. Brooks, 
as he ought to be shown, in a most amiable 
light: but that, and one or two other circum¬ 
stances, have led to a somewhat dispropor¬ 
tionate treatment of more than one of Mr. 
Everitt’s subjects. Again, the art criticism is, 
if we may say so—and not only In regard fo 
j Cruikshank, whom we have mentioned already 
—by no means the strong point of the book. 
The book’s strength lies rather in the mass of 
material collected, in the number of particulars 
gleaned. It is a repertory of curious fact—a 
thing done evidently by a man who has loved 
his theme. On the wnole, then, our verdict 
must be a distinctly favourable one. The book 
would no< have been “ better if the author had 
taken more pains.” Deliberate pains is one of 
ita best characteristics. It is a patient assem¬ 
blage both of fact and deduction. 

Windsor: a Description of the Castle, Dark, 
Town, and Neighbourhood, by W. J. Loftie; 
Isis and Thamesis: Hours on the River from 
Oxford to Henley, by Alfred J. Church. 
(Seeley.) These two handsome volumes, both 
of which have taken their permanent shape 
from the monthly issues of the Portfolio, may 
conveniently be noticed together. If Mr, 
Loftie’s is the more ambitious, both in sub- 
stanoe and in form, that is only what befits its 
“ august ” subject, Mr. Church's—and we are 
glad to have tne opportunity of saying so—is 
the most satisfactory work that has come from 
his hand this season. As a fisherman on the 
Thames before he was fully a man, as a student 
at Lincoln College, and afterwards as head¬ 
master of Henley Grammar School, he knows 
the upper oourse of the Thames with a thorough¬ 
ness that can be rivalled by few others. To 
know it, is to love it; but it is not given to 
every lover to describe the charms of his 
mistress with the sober yet enthusiastic devo¬ 
tion of Mr. Church. He has avoided alike the 
Soylla of exaggeration and the Charybdis of 
poinmon-place. The illustrations are as modest 
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and aa attractive as the letterpress. They come 
from more than one pencil; nor can we always 
assign the praise to the right artists. Perhaps 
the most effective plate is the combination 
of etching and mezzotint showing the chnrch 
and bridge of Abingdon under evening light. 
The volume about Windsor is altogether on 
a grander scale. The writer unites to an un¬ 
usual extent the two diverse qualities of learn¬ 
ing and picturesqueness. He knows the history 
of the castle—its owners and its builders—as 
well as anyone not a professed historian; he 
knows likewise as well as anyone the wealth of 
its artistic treasures. Outside London, there is 
no place in England that appeals more strongly 
than Windsor to the historic imagination. The 
births and deaths of kings; the grandeur of 
military and ecclesiastical architecture; the 
accumulated wealth of the oldest royal family 
in the world; the interest that arises from a 
continuous occupation of eight centuries—all 
these elements appeal, not only to the popular 
mind, but also to the peculiar bent of Mr. 
Lottie’s genius. He has thus been able to 
satisfy the publio curiosity, and at the same 
time indulge his own predilections. The book 
is dedicated to the Queen; and as frontispieoe 
we have a photographic engraving (if the term 
may be used) of her statue by Boehm at 
Windsor Castle. Most of the architectural 
illustrations are by H. Eailton, who has been 
particularly successful in his interiors, always 
barring the figures. Of special interest is the 
etching by C. O. Murray, after a drawing of 
Windsor in the last century by Paul Sanaby, 
the water-colour painter. Heywood Hardy 
has been called upon to show the red deer in 
the park; and E. Hull has bravely attempted— 
what is perhaps beyond the compass of the 
etching needle—“ the vale of Windsor, Eng¬ 
land’s golden eye.” 


Chantrey's Peak Scenery ; or. Views in Derby¬ 
shire. With Historical and Topographical 
Descriptions by James Croston. (Derby: Frank 
Murray.) That Sir Francis Chantrey was a 
Derbyshire man is common knowledge; but 
not everybody is aware that he illustrated the 
Peak scenery in a series of drawings, engraved 
by W. B. and G. Cooke, that were published in 
four parts between 1818 and 1824. The original 
plates have now come into the possession of an 
enterprising publisher at Derby, who has issued 
fresh impressions from them, with new letter- 
press, in the handsome volume before us. The 
drawings are of great interest, for more reasons 
than one. They show the sculptor at home in 
his native oounty, jotting down in a sketch¬ 
book bits of scenery that he must have loved 
well. . They show, too, that Chantrey was fully 
abreast of the landscape art of the period— 
artificial in its fore- and back-grounds, and not 
unfrequently in its representation of foliage, 
but yet imbued with a love of nature in her 
simple and wilder aspects which we are too 
much accustomed to regard as our own peculiar 

S issession. Plate IX., “View into Shirbrook 
ell," and Plate XII., “ Rustic Bridge in 
Monsal Dale,” are the two gems of the collec¬ 
tion. Most of the plates seem to be in excellent 
condition, and none of them have been re¬ 
touched. 

L’Anglcterre, VEcosse, el Vlrlande. Par P. 
Villars. (Paris : Quantin.) As M. Quantin has 
done us the compliment of devoting to this 
country the first volume of a series to be en¬ 
titled “ Le Monde pittoresque et monumental,” 
it is an agreeable duty to recognise the extra¬ 
ordinary merit of the work. The letterpress, 
though written by a Frenchman, seems to be 
accurate throughout, as regards the remote 
country as well as London. But the great 
attraction is the illustrations, numbering no 
less than 600, which are reproduced by photo¬ 
gravure from original drawings by French 


artists. Apart from the expensive plates issued 
by printsellers, we have never seen such artistic 
work from a mechanical process. It may be 
truly said that they combine the. fidelity of a 
photograph with the charm of American wood¬ 
cutting. It is enough to draw attention to the 
series illustrating Oxford and Cambridge, and 
the great country houses. Besides the illus¬ 
trations, there are four coloured maps, and a 
brilliant paper cover printed by the process 
called chromo-typography. The price is only 
30 frs.; and we are not aware of a work at 
once so solid and so attractive on the same 
subject that can compare with it in English. 

Messrs. J. 8. Virtue & Co. have sent us a 
new English edition of Paul Lacroix’s well- 
known book on The Arts in the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance, abundantly illustrated with the 
best French chromo-lithographs and with wood 
engravings. This edition has been revised by 
Mr. Walter Armstrong. A copy of the original 
edition (1848), from which this was abridged 
by M. Lacroix some twenty years ago, was 
sold the other day for 185 frs. (£7 8s). 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT BUR¬ 
LINGTON HOUSE. 

(THE BRITISH OH PICTURES.) 

It is somewhat disappointing to find that 
though the whole side of one room is devoted 
to the works of Wright of Derby, the selection 
is scarcely representative of his best qualities. 
“ The Orrery ” (10) is a fine example of his 
groups by artificial light, only second to 
the “ Experiment with tile Air-pump” in the 
National Gallery; but it is harder than the 
latter, and the composition is not so interesting. 
On either hand of it hangs a poetical portrait, 
and both of these are finely drawn and painted. 
The “ Edwin” (9) from Beattie’s Minstrel- is a 
portrait of Mr. Thomas Haden, an ancestor of 
Mr. Seymour Haden. Although its colour has 
faded, or been obscured by varnish, its tone is 
well preserved, the graceful figure of the ele¬ 
gant youth is drawn with great skill, and the 
face is full of the sentiment appropriate to the 
poem. It belongs to Lord Houghton. Mr. 
Bemrose’s “Maria” (13) is a portrait of Mrs. 
Bassano, of Derby, and is also remarkable for 
its elegance and the beauty of the drawing; 
the hands and the left wrist and arm deserve 
special praise, and the drapery is charming. 
Although the effect of the group of the chil¬ 
dren of Riohard Arkwright (16) is somewhat 
damagedby the over-pin kness of the complexions, 
it is a fresh and delightful picture, full of 
admirable work, recalling Romney by the light¬ 
ness and grace of the draperies and the ndivett 
of the children. If, however, I remember 
rightly, Mr. Arkwright has another group of 
children by Wright, represented with a kite, 
which is superior in some respects to this 
picture. It is a pity room could not be found 
for both. “ The Old Man and Death ” (6), 
belonging to Sir Henry Wilmot, is remarkable 
mainly for the force with which the fear of the 
the old man is rendered, and the minute finish 
of the face. These realistic qualities are, how¬ 
ever, strangely in contrast with the artificial 
lighting of the work, the very stagey skeleton 
with his dart carried like an umbrella, and the 
very conventional landscape and ruins. The 
portrait of “ Lady Wilmot and Children ” (5) 
is well executed, the drapery being specially 
beautiful; but the good taste of the composition 
is disputable, and it should not have been 
chosen to represent Wright in a small col¬ 
lection of his works. For a different reason the 
“Two Boys with a Bladder” (15), belonging 
to Mr. William D. James, is not a happy 
selection. It is, no doubt, dexterous in work¬ 
manship, and natural in gesture and ex¬ 


pression, but these bladder scenes were 
favourite subjects of Wright; and he printed 
many which are not only more characteristic of 
him, but far more interesting pictures than 
this. It was well, perhaps, that his landscape- 
art should be represented; but if this was to be 
done, one of his firework or conflagration 
pictures—a Girandola or a Vesuvius—should 
have been shown ; and the place occupied by 
the two moonlights and the storm would have 
been much better filled by some examples of 
his fine portraits of men. On the whole, with 
the exception perhaps of the three oentral 
pictures, there is no work of so fine quality as 
his portrait of himself in the National Portrait 
Gallery; and that this was by no means as 
isolated effort in portraiture might have been 
easily shown. The portrait of himself (7) ex¬ 
hibited here, and belonging to Mr. Cade, 
is the least refined and intelligent of the many 
portraits he took of himself. However, we 
may hope to see some of his portraits another 
year; meanwhile the bright and vivacious one 
of his sister “Nancy" (14), painted when the 
artist was but nineteen, will not be readily 
forgotten. It belongs to Mr. Bemrose. 

The collection this year, despite the Wrights 
and the room filled with choice examples of 
Turner’s water-colours, is not up to the usual 
level. Even in the matter of Sir Joshuas and 
Gainsboroughs there seems a falling off. By 
the former there is a faded but still very sweet 
“ Nelly O’Brien ” belonging to Mrs. Cooper 
(19), and an unfaded and vivacious “Mrs. 
Abington as ‘ Roxalana ’ ” (33), rich in gold 
and red tones, sent by the Earl of Fife. Lord 
Monson lends the pretty portrait of Mrs. Payne 
Gallwey carrying her little boy* on her back 
(41), and Mr. James Knowles a fine Titdanesque 
landscape (42), full and rich in colour and 
romantic in sentiment. The other Reynoldses, 
in the first room, with the exception of a rather 
heavy portrait of Samuel Foote lent bv Mr. 
T. Randles Withers (35), scarcely call for 
remark. In the great gallery, however, there 
are some fine full-lengths. Belonging to the 
Earl of Harewood are the elegant and sprightly 
“Mrs. Hale as ‘Euphrosyne’ ” (147), “Miss 
Fle min g, afterwards Countess of Harrington 
(154), and “Lady Worsley” (157) in a red 
riding habit like the uniform of her husband’s 
(Sir Riohard Woreley’s) regiment of Hants 
Militia. To Lord Berwick belongs the graceful 
portrait of “ Lady Broughton” (149) standing on 
a terrace with a porte-cray on in her hand; and to 
the Earl of Fife a dignified and sumptuous 
portrait of “ Jane, Duchess of Gordon ” (152), 
in her peeress’s robes, and with her ooronet in 
her hand; and a very natural one of 
“Dorothy, Countess of Fife” (159). Among 
these noble, and, it must be owned, not always 
unaffected, ladies, the Earl of Harewood’s 
portrait of “ Mrs. Lascelles,” by Hoppner 
(151), charms by its simplicity and sweet ex¬ 
pression. This admirable picture, which, with 
one or two others here, ought to raise the 
reputation of Hoppner, is far less hard and waxy 
in appearance than many of his works, and is 
certainly one of the pictures by which this 
exhibition will be remembered. In this and 
in his u nfinis hed group of “ Lady Anne Culling 
Smith and Children ” (26), lent by the Duke of 
Wellington, he seems a link between Reynolds 
and Lawrence. More like the latter than the 
former is the Earl of Dartmouth’s portrait of 
“ Lady Charlotte Duncombe, afterwards Lady 
Feversham” (44). Last, and perhaps best, 
Lord Rothschild sends a very beautiful portrait 
of “Master Thomas Braddyl” (160). The 
Gainsboroughs, as a rule, are poor. It would 
be difficult to find a worse one than “ Lady 
Brisco” (150); but there is a lovely “Mrs. 
Sheridan ” belonging to Lord Rothschild (103); 
and Mr. Frederick Fish is the possessor of a 
br illiant and highly-finished early landscape 
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(28) , while Major King sends a pleasant portrait 
of pretty “Miss Bowley, afterwards Lady 
Cotton” (47). Her apricot dress (oddly called 
red in the catalogue) may have been very 
becoming in real life, but it scarcely suits the 
rich carnations and powdered hair of the picture. 
Mr. Henry Vaughan sends an interesting 
picture of the painter’s daughters when ohildren 
(48). Bomney is represented by three works 
only. One of these is Mr. Fawkes’s “Lady 
Hamilton” (3), another a “Portrait of a Lady ” 

(29) , whose name is unknown; but she was 
beautiful and refined, and inspired the artist to 
paint her sweet face and her hat and feathers in 
his best style. Mr. Alfred de Bothsohild is the 
possessor of this fine “ head.” 

In landscape the English artist best repre¬ 
sented is Constable. Two of his largest and 
best pictures are here—Mr. Henry Vaughan’s 
“ Hay-wain” (153), and Mr. Huth’s “Stratford 
Mill ” (158). Both are noble examples of his 
unique power of representing the luxuriant 
verdure and the showery skies of England ; but 
Mr. Vaughan’s picture is the more agreeable 
composition. To the same owner belong two 
masterly sketches, “ The Glebe Farm,” a 
present from Constable to C. B. Leslie, and a 
study for the “Salisbury Cathedral" in the South 
Kensington Museum. Between the two great 
Constables, but divided from them by a Sir 
Joshua on each side, hangs a fine sea-piece by 
Turner, called “The Pilot Boat” (156), with 
a wonderfully moving and liquid sea—a master - 
iece of his early style. Of the Wilsons, the 
est is Mr. Bevan’s “Italian Landscape”—a 
typical example of the master (38). 

Wilkie’s “ Chelsea Pensioners” (37) is lent by 
the Duke of Wellington—a picture which, in 
spite of its fulness of character and its patriotic 
sentiment, scarcely stands high among the 
works of the artist; and of the other works by 
English artists the most notable is Mr. Henry 
Vaughan’s lovely little scene by Stothard, with 
its exceptionably rich and elegant landscape: 
it is called “ Sans 8ouci,” and here numbered 22. 
The same owner sends olever sketches by Etty 
and C. B. Leslie; and Mr. Fisk’s “ Tea Garden/’ 
by George Morland (23), is a good example of 
his earlier and better work. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


OBITUARY. 

DR. JAMES FERGUSSON. 

The unexpected death of James Fergusson, 
F.B.8., D.C.L., M.B.A.S., takes from us one of 
the most eminent, and certainly the most copious, 
of modem writers on the subject of architec¬ 
tural archaeology. Though an architect by pro¬ 
fession—in his early years he had been an indigo 
planter in Bengal—Dr. Fergusson did but little 
practical work, and devoted the greater part of 
an industrious and energetic life to literary 
labours. 

The most important of his writings is his large 
History of Architecture in all Countries from the 
Earliest Times down to the Present, first published 
in three volumes between 1865 and 1867, and 
enlarged in a subsequent edition to four volumes. 
Practically, this book stands quite alone in 
the English language as an encyclopaedia of 
architecture; and though its immensely wide 
soope necessarily forced its author to depend 
largely on the drawings and statements of 
others, and so caused many inaccuracies to 
creep into the text, yet on the whole it is a 
work of real and, to all appearance, lasting 
value. It is copiously illustrated with wood- 
cuts, which, in some cases, reach a very 
high standard of excellence. The branch 
of architectural study to which Dr. Fer¬ 
gusson devoted most personal attention was 
that of the ancient buildings of India; and 
a higher standard of accuracy is reached in his 


works on The Rock-cut Temples of India (1845), 
and Ancient Architecture in Hindostan (1847). 
Another carefully compiled and well-illus¬ 
trated work is Dr. Fergusson’s Palaces of 
Nineveh and Persepolis, brought out in 1851, 
soon after the first important excavations there. 
In 1849 Dr. Fergusson published his New System 
of Fortification —a practical modem work, 
designed to suggest improved methods for 
the defence of England against foreign invasion. 
In the same year he produced a very different 
book, dealing with the theory, and general prin¬ 
ciples of architectural art, under the title of 
The True Principles of Beauty. In 1847 
he published a work on The Topography of 
Jerusalem, in which he set forth certain 
theories as to the true site of the great temple 
of the Jews, which more recent discoveries 
have not tended to support. Dr. Fergusson’s 
wide range of archaeological study is shown by 
his book on Rude Stone Monuments (1872), and 
by his very handsomely-illustrated volume on 
Tree and Serpent Worship (1873), the materials 
for which were largely diawn from the, to him, 
familiar ground of India. The book on The 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus (1862), like that 
on Nineveh, followed closely after the very 
important discoveries made by Mr. Newton, of 
the British Museum. 

A very large part of Dr. Fergusson’s literary 
work was published in the proceedings of vari¬ 
ous societies, and deals with many interesting 
points—such as the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
the Ereohtheum on the Athenian Acropolis, 
and specially on the manner in which Greek 
temples were lighted. With regard to this, 
Dr. Fergusson had a theory of his own, quite 
opposed to that of most archaeologists. He 
repudiated the usual theory of the hypaethral 
method of admitting light; and took great prins 
to show that in many important buildings, such 
as the Parthenon, the cella was lighted by an 
arrangement analogous to that of a mediaeval 
clerestory. His last work of all, entitled 
The Parthenon (1882), was really an ingenious 
and elaborate setting forth of this theory, in 
which he took the keenest possible interest. 

On all points, whatever the subject for the 
moment, Dr. Fergusson always felt and spoke 
very strongly, and was sometimes, in the heat 
of a discussion, led to use a warmth of language 
which rather diminished the weight of his care- 
fully-marshalled pieces of evidence. It should, 
however, be remembered that no less keen an 
enthusiasm for his wide range of subjects would 
have enabled one man in the space of an ordinary 
lifetime to produce so important a mass of 
literary work as that which we have had from 
the industrious pen of Dr. Fergusson. 

J. H. M. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. William Beeves will issue immediately, 
with Mr. Buskin’s sanction, a catalogue to the 
MillaiH Exhibition at the Grosvenor. Its special 
feature will consist in numerous critical selec¬ 
tions from the writings of Mr. Buskin, bearing 
on Millais’s pictures, chiefly derived from his 
famous Pre-Baphaelite Letters to the Times, 
his very scarce yearly “Academy Notes ” and 
other sources. The work will be issued uniform 
with the “Notes” previously issued by Mr. 
Buskin, and at the same price, viz., one 
shilling. A few copies will also be printed on 
large paper. 

A colonial fine art exhibition, consisting 
of both oil paintings and water-colour draw¬ 
ings from Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
and the United States, will be opened next 
week in the Burlington Gallery, Old Bond 
Street. 

Monday, January 25, has been appointed for 
the reception of works of art intended for the 


spring exhibition of the nineteenth Century Art 
Society, at the Conduit Street galleries. 

M. G. Dtjplbssis, keeper of the prints at the 
Bibliothfeque nationals, is engaged upon a 
Dictionary of Engravers’ Monogams, in colla¬ 
boration with his assistant, M. H. Bouchot. 

Dr. A. L. Fotheringham will deliver at the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, during 
the months of February and March, a course of 
five lectures on “Babylonian and Assyrian 
Archaeology.” 

The following is the text of the passage in 
President Cleveland’s recent message to Con¬ 
gress, dealing with the present prohibitory 
tariff on works of art imported into the United 
States: 

“ Past Congresses have had under consideration 
the advisability of abolishing the discrimination 
made by the tariff laws in favour of the works of 
American artists. The odium of the policy which 
subjects to a high rate of duty tho paintings of 
foreign artists and exempts the productions of 
American artists residing abroad, and who receive 
gratuitously advantages and instruction, is visited 
upon our citizens engaged in art culture in Europe, 
and has caused them, with practical unanimity, to 
favour the abolition of such an ungracious dis¬ 
tinction; and in their interest, and for other 
obvious reasons, I strongly recommend it.” 

The number of the New York Critic for 
December 19 is largely filled with protests from 
artists on this subject. Out of 1,281 artists, 
who had been consulted by the Union League 
Club, no less than 1,197 declared themselves in 
favour of “free art”; and out of 154 art 
teachers, no less than 148. 

Among the New Year’s nominations to the 
Legion of Honour is the name of M. Eugtae 
Muntz, as chevalier. 

One of the latest discoveries at Borne is the 
identification of the catacomb of St. Felicitas. 
On the right of the Via Salaria, a little way 
outside the gate, and close to the Villa Albani, 
which tradition had always pointed to as the 
rite, the steps and several galleries of a catacomb 
have been excavated. A fresco has been found 
in a bad state of preservation, dating from the 
seventh century. There can be traced Christ 
and several other persons with a nimbus, 
including one woman. By the ride of two of 
the persons can be read the words martia and 
FPUS, the remains of the names St. Martial 
and St. Philip, two of the seven martyred sons 
of St. Felicitas. Some years ago an inscription 
of the fourth century was found in the same 
neighbourhood, with the words at sancta pel. 


THE STAGE. 

Putting aside the outlying theatres as not 
within the view of the habitual playgoer, it may 
be said that Christmas has given us a oouple of 
entertainments of neither of which the intellec¬ 
tual student of the stage can have occasion to 
boast. The pantomime at Drury-lane, and 
the sensational drama at the Haymarket, are 
the pieces to whioh we refer. Pantomime 
does not profess to make claims upon the 
intellect of the spectator, though it takes, we 
may be suffered to observe, a good deal of 
intellect to produce it in the perfection in which 
it is now alone acceptable. Augustus Harris’s 
“ Aladdin ”—the words, as usual, by Mr. Blan¬ 
chard—is allowed to outdo all its predecessors; 
and though a fairly self-oonfldent theatrical 
manager in the far east of the town has backed 
his entertainment against that at Drury Lane, 
the existence of rivalry will not, we think, be 
generally acknowledged. Augustus Harris— 
nobody ever thinks of according to him the 
prefix of “Mr.”—Augustus Huns is panto- 
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mime personified. Without him, where woald 
be its present popularity ? 

We trust the new management of the Bay- 
market is not going to be so closely identified 
with sensational melodrama as Augustus Harris 
may permissibly be with pantomime, "Bark 
Days 1 ’ was rather near to melodrama. “ Nad- 
jesda” is melodrama of the most violent, and, 
as it would seem to many, of the most repulsive 
kind. Mr. Barrymore—the very promising, 
nay, the very interesting young actor who 
appears in it—is its author; and he has literary 

a , as certain of the dialogue sufficiently 
OSes. Ingenuity in construction he seems 
also not to be without. But he has shown, 
it is generally oonoeded, little judgment or 
taste in the manufacture of a piece whose 
story recalls the minor and more repellent 
of Elizabethan dramas. It is very doubtful 
—notwithstanding some little reaction since 
the first night — whether it can hold the 
stage. Many people in the more popular 
parts of the house protested with even 
unnecessary violence against the piece on the 
night of its production. Afterwards, Messrs. 
Bashford and Bussell, the managers, wrote to 
the Standard, newspaper to say that they had 
many complaints of the interruption, and that 
persons in the stalls who had paid their ten 
shillings apiece for admission were surely 
entitled to hear a drama in quietness. We 
venture to consider that that depends very much 
upon what the drama was; and that the con¬ 
clusion really pointed to in Messrs. Bashford 
and Bussell’s letter is only that on the night in 
question ten shillings was very much more than 
a stall was worth. That holds true, however, 
of many nights. Anyhow, the fact that a 
certain number of London playgoers—mostly of 
the newly rich, generally very idle, often very 
silly—are in the habit of expending half-a- 
sovereign apiece on a play before they know 
what it is like, is no argument whatever against 
the right of the public to express a strong, and, 
if neoessary, an overwhelming disapproval of 
the piece that is presented. We should be, of 
course, among the first to disoountenanoe an 
organised pre-ooncerted opposition. If that 
exists, the law should know how to deal with 
it. But an audience has no privilege which it 
must guard so jealously as the privilege to con¬ 
demn what cannot fitly be presented. And gs 
regards “Nadjeeda,” it is urged that its inci¬ 
dents are an offence, not alone to the young 
lady from Clapham who sits in the front row of 
the dress circle. The discovery that a play is 
not to be condemned because its condemnation 
deprives the performers of a favourable chance 
of making an impression is also a new one. As 
a matter of fact, it is manifest that player and 
piece are bound inextricably together. The 
player knows what is the piece he appears in; 
and if he be not more unwilling to perform in 
the “Honest Whore” of Dekker than in “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” he must, at'all 
events, likewise be content to run the greater 
risk which an appearance in the former neces¬ 
sarily involves. 

Though “The Magistrate,” Mr. Pinero’s suc¬ 
cessful play at the Court Theatre, is hardly a 
piece to invite literary criticism—since in itself 
it scarcely claims to be literature—yet it is 
worthy of note that this week, this present 
night even, sees its three hundredth performance. 
And it is interesting and instructive, if not very 
enoouraging, to observe that this great success 
is obtained by its possession of qualities which 
belong almost exclusively to the stage. It 
points a lesson which purely literary dramatists, 
if such there still be, ought to take to heart: 
the faot that without a profound knowledge of 
stage effect literary skill is apt to be of little 
avail; and, again, that there is an order of comic 
invention peculiarly appropriate to the stage, 
peculiarly telling there, which yet has soercsly 


a place in literature pure and simple. Add to 
this the excessively smart interpretation which 
the piece receives, more especially from Mr. 
John Clayton, Mr. Arthur Cecil, and Mrs. John 
Wood, and the success of “ The Magistrate ”— 
which bids fair to be as phenomenal as that 
of “ The Private Secretary ”—is accounted 
for. 

The Dramatic Students give their third per¬ 
formance at the Court Theatre next Tuesday 
afternoon. The play to be produced is Dryden’s 
comedy, “ Secret Love, or the Maiden Queen." 
The cast includes Messrs. Bernard Gould, 
Hayden Coffin, De Cordova and Treeabar, and 
Misses Webster, Byron and Lilian Carr. Mr. 
Harvey Lohr has specially oomposed the music 
for the song in the third act. Very real in¬ 
terest attaches to the attempt of these young 
actors to restore to the stage long-neglected 
portions of our dramatic literature. It will be 
remembered that they have already produced 
the “ Two Gentlemen of Verona ” and Charles 
Lamb’s “ Mr. H.” If Dryden’s comedy has 
been rehearsed as carefully as those pieces, 
intelligent playgoers may anticipate a very 
rare pleasure in next Tuesday's performance. 


MUSIC. 

THE SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL 
MUSICIANS. 

Two hundred and thirty-three years ago the 
most earnest of the fiddlers and pipers of North 
and Central Germany joined together to see 
what could be done to raise the musician, as 
such, in the estimation of his fellow-men. 
They drew up statutes, which are to be found in 
Spitta’s Life of Bach, and are well worth 
reading. The aims and aspirations of the 
above-named society are almost similar. Its 
members wish to promote social unity among 
professionals, to give them an authoritative 
position like that held by the legal and medical 
professions, and to organise musical examina¬ 
tions all over the country for the benefit of the 
publioand also of competent teachers. It is 
scarcely neoessary to insist on the necessity for 
greater social union than at present exists 
among musicians. The society has at present 
local councils and a general council. Meetings 
have been held in various parts of the oountry 
during the past three years, in which questions 
relating to musio and m u si c i ans have been 
freely discussed; and last week conferences 
were held in London ending with a public 
meeting at Charing Cross Hotel on Friday, 
January 8, so as to bring the society specially 
under the notice of some of the principal 
musicians of the metropolis, and to seek 
to obtain their co-operation in the move¬ 
ment. 

At this meeting, which was well attended, Mr. 
E. Prout the chairman, Mr. Chadfiald, secretary 
to the sooiety, and Mr. S. S. Stratton, of Bir¬ 
mingham, made speeches. The secretary and 
Mr. Stratton described what has already been 
aooomplished in the provinces, and mentioned 
some of the grievances which, by the union of 
musicians, it was hoped to abolish. If the 
public could once be got to understand that all 
respectable and competent teachers felt it a 
duty and a necessity to enrol themselves mem¬ 
bers of an important guild or union, it would 
become extremely difficult for unqualified per¬ 
sons to obtain employment. The public would 
therefore be benefited, and so would pro¬ 
fessionals ; for the badge of membership would 
separate them clearly from the ever-increasing 
army of amateurs, who work for small pay, | 
and thus interfere with the prospects and 
privileges of men who have spent timeand money 
to fit themselves for their calling. And the mis¬ 
chief resulting from bad teaching would be re¬ 


duced to a minimum. The inflnemvi which the 

society will beabietoexert in this direction vill, of 
course, depend much upon the names of the 
members of the metropolitan executive oommittee 
and council. At the Charing Cross meeting s 
letter was read from Sir G. Maofarren, expiesueg 
sympathy with the movement; and Mr. P. E 
Cowen, Mr. E. Prout, Dr. Hopkins, Mr. C. E, 
Stephens, all of whom support the loheme, are 
men whose names are well known, and so then 
is hope of success. The scheme with regard 
to examinations is at present somewhat vague. 
This can easily be understood; for grest are the 
obstacles to be overcome in nominating 
examiners, in fixing on text-books, and settling 
many matters of detail. If they can be overcome 
—and where there’s a will there’s a way—good 
results may be expected. Good results, indeed, 
it is said, have already been obtained in Man¬ 
chester and other towns where examination) 
have been held. The methods adopted have not, 
however, commanded general approval, and the 
matter will have to be thoroughly sifted. Some 
interesting discussions took plane at the meeting. 
At the oonoluaion Mr. Prout’s motion, “ That 
the National Sooiety of Professional Musiciani 
deserves the co-operation and support of the 
musical profession,” was eeoonded by Mr. E. 
Thom, supported by Messrs. Stephens, Hopkins 
and Gilbert, and unanimously adopted. 

J. S. Shkdlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 


new year 
Miss P. 


The first popular concert ef the 
took place last Monday evening. 

Davies played Schumann’s Etudes Sym- 
phoniquea with great feeling and intelligence; 
but some of the numbers were not given 
with sufficient power or evenness. Miss Davie) 
is usually so precise and careful that we must 
attribute this latter defect to nervousness 
or excitement: to play these variations is 
indeed a severe test. We cannot understand 
why the repeats in the seoond parts of the 
variations were omitted. Miss Davies was, 
as usual, much applauded, and played for 
encore Schumann’s “ Traumerei.” The pro¬ 
gramme commenced with Mozart’s Quarts tt in 
A for strings, but the performance was scarcely 
a sympathetic one. Herr Hausmann, who took 
Signor Piattd’s place, has a rood tone and good 
style. Mr. Lloyd sang with his usual success 
songs by Dvordk, Mendelssohn, and Schubert, 
and was accompanied in a careful manner by 
Mr. 0. Hopkins-Ould. Accompanists some¬ 
times drown the voice of the singer: Mr. Ould 
errs rather in the opposite direction. Mdme. 
Ndruda received much applause for solos by 
Spohr and Paganini. The concert concluded 
with Schubert’s E flat Trio (Op. 100). Schu¬ 
mann was right when he spoke of this work as 
“a precious legacy.” It was last given on 
November 16, 1878. We hope Mr. Chappell 
will see, from the interest it created on Monaay, 
that it deserves to be heard oftener. The per¬ 
formance by Miss Davies, Mdme. N6ruda, and 
Herr Hausmann was a good one. In the piano¬ 
forte part Miss Davies seemed at times over¬ 
weighted, both physically and mentally; time, 
however, will cure both these failings. 

The Crystal Palaoe concerts will be resumed 
next month. At the first, on February 13, 
Dvorak's “Spectre’s Bride” will be given, under 
Mr. A. C. Mackenzie’s direction. Other im¬ 
portant works announced are Gounod’s “ Mors 
et Vita,” “ The Redemption,” and Brahms’ 
new Symphony, if score and parts can be 
obtained. On April 10 there is to be a special 
concert, at which Dr. Franz Liszt is expected 
to be present. The programme will be entirely 
devoted to his works. 
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Us. 6d. * 1 
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LITERATURE. 

The Governance of England: otherwise called 
the Difference between an Absolute and a 
Limited Monarchy. By Sir John Fortescne, 
Kt, sometime Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. A Revised Text. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by 
Charles Plummer. (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press.) 

This new edition of a very celebrated work, 
by no means so well known as it is celebrated, 
will be a boon to every student of English 
constitutional history. Not many editors 
have devoted to their task so much elaborate 
research in illustration of their author’s mean¬ 
ing and of the bearing of his remarks upon 
the history of his country as Mr. Plummer 
has done for Sir John Portescue. The mere 
extent of his editorial comments may be 
shown by the statement that 105 pages of 
introduction and 188 pages of notes (only ten 
pages of which are mere textual criticism) 
are devoted to the illustration of a treatise 
which does not quite cover fifty pages, 
though printed in a larger type than any¬ 
thing else in the volume. In addition to all 
which there are a brief appendix of frag¬ 
mentary treatises of Sir John Fortescue, and 
a glossarial and a general index. But the 
mere extent of illustrative matter would not 
earn from us such cordial thanks if it were 
such as we have seen in many reprints, in 
which the editor has sought to show off his 
own reading with a number of irrelevant com¬ 
parisons. Here, on the contrary, there is 
nothing that is out of place, and almost every 
word of comment is of real value. 

The justification of all this labour and 
pains is to be found in the special character 
of the treatise here edited—“the earliest 
constitutional treatise in the English lan¬ 
guage.” So much has been written in later 
times, and so much still continues to be 
written, both on the present working and the 
past history of the English constitution, that 
it should require no lengthened arguments to 
prove the importance of studying what was 
thought of it by a chief justice in the 
fifteenth century. And yet this is just the 
sort of study which has hitherto been very 
much neglected. Men commonly derive their 
notions of the British Constitution, not from 
the facts of its history, or from the writings 
of those most familiar with its working at 
different periods, but from an ideal drawn of 
it by popular writers and platform orators, 
who see nothing in the past except the 
gradual development of those institutions and 
usages to which we are accustomed to attach 
most importance at the present day. Nay, it 
must be owned that far too frequently even 
learned historians bow down to these “ idols 
of the market place ”; and perhaps it is not 


altogether a gracious task to point out the 
extent of the delusion. 

Nevertheless, even the literary history of 
this treatise invites some comment of the sort. 
Published for the first time in 1714 it was 
entitled by its original editor, a lineal 
descendant of the author, “The Differ¬ 
ence between an Absolute and a Limited 
Monarchy.” This was intended as a modem 
rendering of the title prefixed by the author 
himself to the first chapter; but the terms 
“absolute” and “limited monarchy” were 
unknown to Fortescue, and do not really quite 
express his thought, though perhaps they are 
passable English substitutes for his dominium 
regale and dominium politicum et regale. The 
real object of the work, however, was not 
to discuss this difference, which is but the 
starting-point of the author’s argument; but 
to show how England, being the sort of 
monarchy it actually was, required to be 
governed in the days when Fortescue wrote. 
It was a thoroughly practical treatise, not in 
the least degree speculative; and this to us 
makes its value all the greater. The author 
did not trouble himself about ideal constitu¬ 
tions. Even when he speaks in general 
terms he points to very distinct examples of 
what he means. France was the mere 
dominium regale, where the Crown imposed 
taxes without the consent of the three estates, 
and the Commons were consequently op¬ 
pressed and impoverished to the last degree. 
And Fortescue, a lawyer, with plenty of an 
Englishman’s pride in him about this and 
other matters (he is proud to think that even 
English thieves, when beset by poverty, will 
attack twice their number openly, while the 
oppressed French Commons have not the heart 
to rob), is glad that his own country is 
governed on quite a different system. 

But what was that system ? What sort of 
a “ limited monarchy ” was it that Fortescue 
thought so admirable? The modem reader 
thinks at once of Parliament as the great 
barrier against absolutism. But, curiously 
enough, in this earliest treatise upon the 
Constitution, Parliamentis scarcely mentioned; 
and I cannot agree with the editor in sup¬ 
posing that this was because the composition 
and powers of Parliament were so well known 
as to make commentary superfluous. They 
could hardly have been better known in that 
day than in our own; but what practical 
treatise on Government nowadays could 
avoid reference to Parliament in almost every 
page - ? And if the ordinary theory be right 
that the power of Parliament was greater 
under the House of Lancaster than it ever 
was afterwards till the days of the Stuarts, it 
is the more extraordinary that a writer who 
appreciates so highly the principle of popular 
government should have told us so very little 
about the mechanism through which popular 
government acts. 

The troth is, as I have maintained before 
now (although it requires some courage to 
differ, not only from Hallam, but from Bishop 
Stubbs), Parliament was by no means the 
controlling power in those days that it is 
commonly supposed to have been. What 
control, indeed, could it exercise when it 
might be years without meeting at all? Even 
under Henry IV., who was more dependent 
on it than most sovereigns, it did not meet 
absolutely every year; and though, as a 


matter of fact, a year seldom pasted without 
its being convoked, it was only the necessities 
of the Crown that caused its frequent assem¬ 
bling. When, under the Tudors, the Crown 
became more wealthy, the meetings of Parlia¬ 
ment were proportionally fewer; and certainly 
we hear of no regret expressed in those days 
at its being so seldom summoned. Parliament 
existed really for the benefit of the sovereign; 
and if he could do without it bo much the 
better. New laws, no doubt, might be re¬ 
quired as well as more supplies; but even of 
the need of fresh legislation the king and his 
council were considered the best judges. As 
to supplies, Fortescue’s idea, it would seem, 
was rather to make the king more independ¬ 
ent of Parliament than otherwise. 

A “limited monarchy,” in fact, in our 
sense of the phrase, was not his idea at all. 
In his view, the monarchy was, if anything, 
more limited than need be. As compared 
with those of his powerful barons, the king’s 
resources were miserably inadequate; and this 
was a very serious evil. No lord’s “live- 
lode,” Fortescue tells us, could sustain the 
king’s extraordinary charges. An Earl of 
Warwick could maintain an enormous house¬ 
hold ; but then he had no regal duties to per¬ 
form, no ambassadors to send abroad or to 
entertain, no fleet to keep up at his own 
expense, nor garrisons on the borders, nor 
judges at Westminster. All national respon¬ 
sibilities fell upon the king, and it was a 
national duty to see that he had wherewith 
to meet them. Hence, as the title of chap, 
viii. sets forth, “ If the king’s livelode suffice 
not, his subjects ought to make it sufficient.” 
The great danger in that day, as events had 
clearly shown, was that subjects might be¬ 
come too powerful for their sovereign; and it 
was important that the revenue of the Crown 
should greatly exceed that of any individual 
subject in the land. 

But to bring this about Fortescue looked in 
the first place not to Parliament, but to the 
king’s council. It was with the council that 
the control of matters really lay; and how to 
provide the king with a good permanent 
working council was Fortescue’s chief con¬ 
cern. Nor does he think of looking below the 
aristocracy in the selection of the king’s 
advisers. A permanent body of twenty-four, 
or perhaps of sixteen, councillors—one half of 
them spiritual lords and one half temporal— 
was to be the basis; and the king was to 
choose every year four, or perhaps two, others 
of each order to serve along with them. This 
body would have to devise measures for the 
amendment of the laws when necessary, and 
for the encouragement of trade within the 
realm, and how to prevent money going out 
of the country, according to the political 
economy of those days. Their previous 
deliberations ought to save Parliament much 
trouble in discussing the measures laid before 
it; and with regard to finance, Sir John him¬ 
self indicates the lines on which they ought 
to proceed to replenish an exhausted exche¬ 
quer. One of them was—no new idea, indeed, 
for it was frequently put in practice- 1 -* 
resumption of grants by the crown; after 
which the king was to live “ of his own,” in 
the language of the time, and not trouble his 
Parliament except in special exigencies. 

Thus, instead of a limited monarchy, For¬ 
tescue was really preparing the way, as his 
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editor points out, lor what Mr. Green has 
christened “the new monarchy”—in other 
words, Tudor despotism. But strong and 
efficient government was so much the want 
of the age that even despotism seemed 
preferable to the weakness of Henry VI’s 
reign. Or rather, it would be more just 
to say that despotism was a thing the people 
never dreaded. Secure under the protecting 
wings of a dominium politieum et regale, the 
Tudor tyranny came upon them by surprise. 
Their government, moreover, remained even 
then as free as in the days of Fortescue, with 
pretty strong safeguards for those days against 
arbitrary taxation; and no sovereigns posed 
all along as friends of the people so effectually 
as the Tudors. Nothing can be a greater 
mistake than to regard them as having stopped 
the growth of popular institutions for a cen¬ 
tury. Quite the contrary. Their tyranny 
struck down isolated victims, but respected 
the externals of the constitution. It preserved 
and even developed the powers of the House 
of Commons in a way that a less exacting 
government oould not possibly have done. It 
was a new monarchy, indeed, in its vigour 
and its absolutism; but it watched at every 
turn the disposition of the people, and even 
threw itself, far more than the Plantagenets 
had done, upon the people for support. 

Jams Gauds kb. 


The Paradise of Dante. By A. J. Butler. 

(Macmillan.) 

Mb. Bowes has earned the gratitude of all 
English students of the Paradiso, how many 
(or how few) soever they be, by supplying 
them with a good vigorous prose translation 
of that very difficult poem, with helpful 
notes. This is in continuation of a similar 
volume on the Purgatorio whioh he published 
in 1880; and both works may be regarded as 
the continuation and completion of the design 
carried out for the Inferno only by the late 
Hr. Carlyle. If Mr. Butler’s translation 
scarcely reaches the level of that remarkable 
book, his notes are at any rate of a far more 
substantial and learned character. Whatever 
may be said of the merits of various forms of 
translation, one merit, that of affording the 
maximum of help to the student, clearly 
belongs to the prose form; and, amid the 
theological disquisitions, metaphysical intrica¬ 
cies, and scholastic technicalities of the Para¬ 
dieo, who can afford to dispense with any 
help and guidance that may be had ? 

These, at first sight, repellent features of 
the Paradieo have brought about the much 
to be regretted result, that this, undoubtedly 
the greatest monument of the poet’s trans¬ 
cendent genius, is very little read or known. 
The greatest monument of his genius it is 
assuredly. For the scenes of the Inferno and 
Purgatorio offered abundance of striking in¬ 
cident and poetic material (though who has 
ever made such use of it as Dante ?). Con¬ 
ventional beliefs and stock traditions, to say 
nothing of Church dogma, had, as it were, 
explored and mapped out these regions with 
such minuteness and precision, that the 
general plan and outline of the first two 
Cantiche were, so to speak, ready to hand. 
But with the Paradieo the case is very 
different. The subject of the various phases 
and types of heavenly joy offers (at least we 


should have said so antecedently) little 
variety; for what the old poet said of good 
and evil conduct may be applied to their 
future results so far as they are at present 
known or imagined: 

yhp iiXii trarrotarms Si ttaxol. 

Further, the subject is altogether vague, 
and beyond the range of even imaginative 
experience. Revelation itself speaks but 
negatively, and can only tell us that “ Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive” 
these things; and so this had remained a 
terra incognita to the speculations of divines 
and the ingenuity of tradition. Tet this is 
what Dante has dared to desoribe in a poem of 
thirty-three cantos and nearly 6000 lines. 
This was indeed, by comparison with the 
earlier Cantiche, like the task of making 
bricks without straw. Ho wonder he has 
himself discouraged all but the hardiest from 
attempting to follow him on his bold venture 
in the well-known lines: 

“ 0 voi che siete in piccioletta bares 
Desiderosi d’ascoltar, seguiti 
Diotro si mio legno che cantando varca 
Toraate a riveder l voetri liti 
Non vi mettete in pelago chi torse 
Perdendo me rimarreste smarriti 
L’acqua ch’io prendo giammai non si corse.” 

It may be hoped, however, now that Mr. 
Butler has made many “ rough places plain,” 
that more students will be encouraged 
“ Drirxare il collo 

Per tempo al pan degli Angeli, del quale 
Viveri qui, ma non sen vien satollo. 

They may rest assured that they will not 
find the promise of these last words delusive. 

Mr. Butler’s translation is close, literal, 
and accurate; and his English is plain, 
vigorous, and unaffected—these last con¬ 
ditions being (it need hardly be said) essential 
in any attempt to reproduce Dante. The 
task of the translator, as well as that of the 
poet, is most arduous in this part of the poem. 
Apart from the difficulties resulting from the 
abstruseness in many places of the subject 
matter discussed, and the technical phrase¬ 
ology involved {eg , such passages as the 
Theory of Redemption, Canto 7; the Nature 
and Creation of Angels, Canto 29; the 
Mystery of the Trinity, Canto 33, &c., &c.), 
the peculiar feature of Dante’s style, which 
is so baffling to a translator, is, perhaps, most 
conspicuous in the Paradieo —I mean its 
astonishing simplicity and directness; or, if I 
might so say, matter-of-factness. it is 
generally utterly unartificial, yet in the 
highest degree artistic, with that highest 
form of art which conceals its way of working. 
We cannot see wherein lies the secret of its 
marvellous effectiveness. A translator con¬ 
stantly finds in his reproduction that somehow 
the charm has gone and the spirit has evapor¬ 
ated in the process; simplicity has degenerated 
into baldness and directness into commonplace. 
He is constantly and painfully reminded of 
the Horatian dictum: 

“ Utsibi qui vis 

Speret idem, sudet multum frustraque laboret 
Ausus idem: tan turn series juncturaque pollet; 
Tantum de medio sumptis accedit honoris.” 

Mr. Butler seems, generally, to have sur¬ 
mounted this difficulty successfully; and many 
passages might be cited, did space permit, in 
which even under the grave disadvantages of 


a prose dress, the spirit and effect of the 
original is by no means lost. Still, a transla¬ 
tion of this kind is, of course, less ambitious 
in its aim than one that preserves some 
poetical form, and is to be judged by a 
different standard. Its main object is rather 
to be clear and helpful than poetically effec¬ 
tive, to reproduce the exuct sense rather thau 
the form and spirit of the original. Those 
who turn to Mr. Butler’s work, with such 
expectations, will probably find far more 
assistance and guidanoe to the true meaning 
of the original than in any other existing 
English translation. 

It is in the notes, however, that Ur. 
Butler’s most original and scholarly work is 
shown. Many of them will be found to be 
models of concise statement and judicial 
examination of divergent theories, “che 
noteranno molto in parvo loco” («.#., the 
notes on 4.68, 10.119, 23.132, 26.107, 1*4, 
&c.), even if one may not invariably accept 
the conclusions. In 29.4, for example, what¬ 
ever may be said of the reading adopisd, as 
to which opinions may, perhaps, fairly be ss 
evenly balanced as the MSS. are between 
"li liene in libra” and “il zenit inlibra" 
(though, I confess, to a strong preference 
for the latter, with, I believe, all the old com¬ 
mentators, Occ. Dan. da Lucca), Mr. Butler’s 
explanation is surely incorrect. Dante 
wishes to describe a movement absolutely 
instantaneous in its rapidity; and, with astro¬ 
nomical correctness, he compares it to the 
length of time in which at the equinox the 
sun and moon are precisely opposite to one 
another on the horizon (when they are in 
what Lan., An. Fior, and Ott. call “rittae 
ceniticata oppositions ”), which, as they are 
both in rapid and constant motion, is an abso¬ 
lutely infinitesimal point of time. The pro¬ 
cess indicated by Mr. Butler of one rising 
wholly and the other setting, would involve 
a very appreciable interval, and one haring 
no special significance in this context to 
justify such a complicated description. 

Another very great merit of these notes 
consists in the abundant quotations from 
Aristotle, whose phraseology, at least, in the 
Latin form in which Dante was acquainted 
with it, may continually be traoed on 
Dante’s pages, and provides the key to 
many of his modes of thought and expression. 
Possibly even more important still is the in¬ 
fluence of Aquinas; and evidence of the care 
with which Mr. Butler has prepared himself by 
a study of the Summa for the task of illustra¬ 
ting Dante may be found passim. This source 
of illustration has, perhaps, not been so care¬ 
fully worked before, except by Dr. Hettinger. 
Finally, Mr. Butler has equipped himself for 
his work by a third qualification; and that is 
a study of the other works, especially the 
prose works, of Dante himself. A good in¬ 
stance of the light thrown on obscure passages 
by illustrations drawn from Aristotle, Aquinas, 
Brunetto, and Dante himself will be found in 
the note on 1.103, and in that on the very 
difficult line 7.140. (There are, however, 
two or three more very apt illustrative 
passages as to eomplessione, which might here 
been cited from the Conoito, especially 
that in Oonvito, 4.21—a passage which is 
besides remarkably similar to this through¬ 
out). The interpretation here advocated by 
Mr. Butler, though not that of most of the 
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early commentators, seems clearly the correct 
one; but as a matter of translation the words 
“ endued by complexion with potency " can 
scarcely be said to convey any meaning, since 
whatever technical sense may attach to oom- 
plexio or eomplet>ione, none such belongs to 
the Knglish word “ complexion,” which thus 
becomes unintelligible or misleading. 

One or two words may be added in respect 
of textual criticism, though Mr. Butler 
modestly disclaims for himself any specially 
original work in this field. I do not know 
what authority exists for the reading adopted 
in 1.141 : 

“ Come a terra qnieto fuoco vivo.” 

I have met with more than twenty different 
forms of this line (not reckoning mere blunders, 
or differences of orthography); but, strange 
to say, out of 190 M8S. in which I have 
collated this passage I have not found the 
precise form of thu line here printed in any 
one, though two MSS. come very near it. 
It may, perhaps, therefore fairly be presumed 
to be practically devoid of MS. authority. 
In some very few cases this objection is 
probably not fatal; but only the very strongest 
internal arguments could outweigh such ad¬ 
verse external evidence, and these are cer¬ 
tainly not forthcoming here. Amid all the 
variety one point is overwhelmingly attested, 
and that is the word in before fuoeo, which 
was found in 170 out of the above 190 MSS. 
Scarcely less strong is the evidence for quitte 
before in. Moreover, the absence of in very 
much injures the antithesis with 1. 139 
(comp. De Mon. I., xvii., where he speaks of 
“qualitas una formaliter. . . in flammis, 
scilicet levitas,” the impossible converse of 
which would be “quiete in fuoco vivo”— 
the idea, borrowed no doubt from Aristotle, 
being rather a favourite one with Dante; 
see also Purg., 18.28, shd Par., 4.77, &c.) 
Mr. Butler has perhaps followed Soartaz- 
zini here, who, with characteristic audacity, 
condemns the ordinary reading as senseless, 
and who claims for his own reading the sup¬ 
port of “ parecchi oodici” without, however, 
specifying any. Possibly, under the same 
guidance, Mr. Butler is rather too bold, on 
two or three occasions, in alleging the evidence 
of “ most, if not all, MSS.,” e g , pp. 125,176. 
As there are more than five hundred registered 
and described by Batines, besides others, no 
doubt, that have escaped his notice, it is 
dangerous to generalise too hastily. I would 
also venture to suggest that in the important 
and interesting passage 26.104, though I 
thoroughly agree both with Mr. Butler’s 
arguments and conclusion, when he adopts 
Da te, it is scarcely an adequate statement 
that “ Dante is found in many respectable 
MSS.,” since, numerically, it is at least twice 
as well supported as the other reading (1 
have found Dante in 151 oases, as against 
Da U in 74). Again, in 11 26, the reading 
naeque has not only “ much MSS. authority,” 
but it seems to have very preponderant sup¬ 
port both in quantity and quality. Speaking 
again of mere numbers, I have found naeque 
in 167, as against taste in only 34 MSS. 
Apart from this, I cannot think that it can be 
lightly set aside as “ an intruding gloss”; but 
I believe a good deal might be said for this 
“ dffficilior lectio,” so very strongly sup¬ 
ported, did space or the occasion permit of 
such a controversy. 
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It should be added that Mr. Butler’s his¬ 
torical notes are excellent, and that he has 
also provided a very useful glossary, giving 
the meaning and etymological connexions of 
the most difficult or unusual words. 

E. Mooek. 


“ English Worthies ” — Marlborough. By 
Oeorge Saintsbury. (Longmans.) 

In the second series of Charles Greville’s 
Journals there stand out, from the gossip of 
political and social celebrities some forty 
years ago, a few sentences in which the 
greatest English general of the century 
summed up the characteristics of his illus¬ 
trious predecessor, the hero of Blenheim. 
The merits of Marlborough, said the Duke of 
Wellington, were “his strong, sound sense 
and great practical sagacity”; and most of 
his errors, the Iron Duke went on to say, may 
be attributed to the pernicious influence of 
his wife. With the former of these con¬ 
clusions Mr. Saintsbury would probably rest 
content, but from the latter he would strongly 
dissent, as his chivalrous feeling impels him 
more than once to break a lance in the cause 
of the Duchess Sarah. “ She was certainly 
part maxima of her husband’s fortunes.” This 
is the conclusion which Mr. Saintsbury, with 
courage hitherto unequalled, has arrived at. 
If it is right to assign to this imperious wife 
so important a part in her husband’s rise, any 
one who hereafter may attribute his downfall 
to her action is condemned in advance. He 
is pilloried among “the lovers of gossiping 
history and the devotees of the doctrine of 
small causes and great events.” 

Mr. Saintsbury has joined the crowd of 
critics who peck at the reputation of 
Macaulay. From the beginning to the end 
of this little volume its author is always 
Betting up the great Whig historian as the 
target at which to aim his shaft. The sub¬ 
ject of discussion may be such a trifle as the 
value of the folio which Marlborough’s father 
compiled, or the spelling of the letters which 
the son wrote, or it may be of such moment 
as Marlborough’s conduct towards the exiled 
James or the monarch de facto ; but it is always 
Macaulay that is to be blamed. Whatever the 
feelings of the public on Macaulay’s merits or 
faults may be, it is evident that the views of 
his history contain an irresistible fasoination 
for rival historians. Mr. Saintsbury objects 
to the space which previous biographers of 
Marlborough have allotted to “his period 
of brilliant military success and political 
influence,” and has undertaken the task 
of describing the years of his life 
hitherto unduly neglected. Whether he 
is referring to the liaiton with Barbara 
Palmer, or discussing the position in which 
General Webb was placed at Wynendael, the 
critical conclusions of Mr. Saintsbury are 
always of value and of interest. After 
pointing out the gift which Marlborough 
received from the royal mistress, Mr. Saints¬ 
bury proceeds to indicate the real reason for 
its general condemnation by “the contem¬ 
poraries of Rochester and Etherege.” One 
of Macaulay’s most admired sarcasms was 
directed against the Puritans in the days of 
the Stuarts. These sour persons, he re¬ 
marked, objected to bear-baiting, not so much 
for the pain which the animal suffered, as 


for the pleasure whioh the bystanders received 
from witnessing the spectacle. The sentences 
of Mr. Saintsbury on the £5000 which Marl¬ 
borough received from his frail friend are con¬ 
ceived in the same sarcastic spirit. The morality 
of the age was shocked, not at the source whence 
the gift was derived; but at the fact that its 
recipient did not spend “ the money he got 
from one mistress on another or on several 
others.” On the other incident—the victory 
which General Webb obtained, in spite, as it 
was alleged by the opposite faction, of the 
attempts of Marlborough to secure his defeat 
—Mr. Saintsbury takes a line equally worthy 
of attention. He acknowledges that the 
commander-in-chief, in narrating the action, 
exalted the part which Cadogan had played, 
and, consequently, depreciated the services of 
Webb; but he scouts the idea that the general 
endeavoured to bring about Webb’s ruin. 
“Was he likely to provoke a failure, the dis¬ 
grace of which would have fallen, not on 
Webb, not on Eugene, but on himself?” is 
the pertinent question put by Mr. Saintsbury; 
and to this demand there is, we believe, but 
one reply, and that is the satisfactory answer 
implied in the question itself. 

The manner in which these two points are 
treated is typical of the whole volume. 
Whatever the opinions may hitherto have 
been on the career of Marlborough, no future 
student of history, in dealing with his char¬ 
acter, will be able to ignore the conclusions 
of Mr. Saintsbury. It is not always possible, 
we readily acknowledge, to yield an assent to 
his arguments. The chapter, if an instance 
is required, on “ Marlborough in the Reign of 
James II.” deals far too leniently with his 
treachery towards that unhappy monarch, 
and will perhaps raise a temporary prejudice 
in the mind of the reader against the follow¬ 
ing pages; but his equanimity will be restored 
when he peruses the hearty condemnation 
passed on the crime of “ Camaret Bay.” 
This section is admirable; and no less excel¬ 
lent are the chapters on Marlborough as a 
diplomatist and on the old warrior’s dying 
days. They will leave an abiding impression 
on the minds of all who peruse them. 

W. P. Couhtnxt. 


The Purple Land that England lott. By 
W. H. Hudson. In 2 vols. (Sampson 
Low.) 

This enigmatical title, as is the fashion of the 
day, is explained by the more commonplace 
sub-title: “Travels and Adventures in the 
Banda Oriental, South America.” Bnt the 
enigmas of this altogether enigmatical hook 
do not stop here; and it becomes necessary 
further to explain that the Banda Oriental, 
now more commonly known as the Republic 
of Uruguay, is called a “ purple land,” not 
because “ she first catches the auroral hues on 
her shining hair and pale face turned towards 
the Atlantic,” but because of “ the dark stains 
on her feet, ever washed with her children’s 
blood.” Then the words, “that England 
lost” are added regretfully at the somewhat 
ignominious surrender of Monte Video after 
its brief occupation by the British early in the 
present century. But now comes the real 
enigma respecting the authorship; for of the 
W. H. Hudson, whose name alone appears on 
the title-page, all we know is that he is not 
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the author, or at least the author only of a heard a great noise in the house like banging 


short introductory chapter informing us that 
“the real author is a young Englishman 
named Richard Lamb,” whose personal adven¬ 
tures are supposed tn hero related. These 
adventures take us o .uli about a quarter of a 
century, to the time following the memorable 


be morally healthy.” He thus comes in the 
on doors and on copper vessels; but took no end to rejoice that, after all, his beloved 
notice, supposing it to proceed from Cleta Gauchos have escaped “ the blight of onr 
engaged m some unusually noisy domestic 8 rior civilisation,” while still somewhat 
operation. At length I heard a voice calling • r ■ . „ J. TT 

tome, ‘Senor! Senor!’ Getting up, I went consistently recording on the title-page hie 
to the kitchen; but no person was there. Sud- re £ re t that the Purple Land has been lost to 
donly a loud knock was given on tho door England. A. H. Ksise. 


ten years’ siege of Monte Video, when “ strife communicating with the second room. ‘Oh, 
and misgovernment, like bad weather in my friend,’cried Cleta’s voico behind it,‘my 


regret that the Purple Land has been lost to 
England. A. H. Ksute. 


England, appeared to be the normal condition ruffian oi 
of the country.” But whether Richard Lamb 7°“ ^ n 
himself is of more palpable substance than v? cke “ X 
W. if. Hudson, or his adventures more real (itmsTtfw 
than those of Quentin Durward or Robinson , j t on jy 
Crusoe, is a problem which each reader will returned, 
have to decide for himself. fend him 

Apart from this consideration the work is handsomi 
so clever, and, on the whole, so well written, Ah, had 
that one wonders alL the more why it should ^fe ! ’ 
have been introduced to the British public 
surrounded by so much needless mystification, ? 

Whether real or ficticious, the scenes and ,, .1 , 


ruffian of a husband has locked mo in ! Can 
you let me out, do you think ? ’ * Why has he 

locked you in ? ’ I asked. ‘ Tho question ! 
Because he is a brute, of course. He always 
does it when he goes out. Is it not horrible ? ’ 
* It only shows how fond ho is of you,’ I 
returned. ‘ And are you so atrocious as to de¬ 
fend him ! And I thought you had a heart—so 
handsome, too! When I saw you, I said, 
Ah, had I married this man, what a happy 
life ! ’ ‘ Thank you for your good opinion, I 

said. ‘ I am very sorry you are locked in, 
because it prevents me from seeing your pretty 
face.’ ‘ Oh, you think it pretty ? Then you 
must lot me out. I have put up my hair now, 


, . . -11*1 • . • Iim-vv jvv 1 UU vuv. x uu<u MUV uu nun 

characters are described with surprising vigour an d look prettier than when you saw me. 
and vivacity. bo uniformly truthful is the ‘ You look prettier with it down,’ I answered, 
local colouring, so easy and natural the dia- ‘ Ah, down it goes again then! Yes, you are 
logue, so seldom are the limits of the strictly right, it does look best that way. Is it not 

... . ..... ... » l;i . -11 o vr i ii v n i i*i i 


Christ’s Christianity. By Count Leo Tolstoi. 
Translated from the Russian. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

What 1 Believe. By Leon Tolstoi. Trans¬ 
lated from the Russian by Constantine 
Popoff. (Elliot Stock.) 

Christ’s Christianity oontains translations of 
three treatises which have been chosen from 
a series of works written during the last seven 
years by Count Tolstoi on Christ’s teaching. 
The first, “ How I came to Believe,” finished 
in 1879, is autobiographical; it relates the 
development of the author’s life and thoughts, 
which ended in his adoption of the creed set 
forth in the second treatise, “What I Believe.” 
This occupies more than half the volume, and 


credible overstepped, that it really becomes like silk ? You shall feel it when you liberate was finished in 1884. In both these transla- 
a matter of secondary consideration whether “ e \ .‘ Tkat 1 ca V not c *°’ Cletita mine. Your tions “ a few passages dealing with the more 

. . * « . . Antnnm hno Voiron awov thn lrnv ’ * II Vi . . > • . « ... ... . .... 


we have here a story of actual experience, or Ant ? nio kas awa - v the ^ . I 01 *' 

merely a senes of graphic pictures portraying perishing wittl thirst . what shall I do ? Look, 

on lntornBTinnr hiotomnn nnsi s\ri m fhn nnn.nl i- ... ...... . . 


an interesting historical period in the social f put my hai 
and political life of the turbulent Spanish feel how hot it is 
American States. In. such characters as and thirst in thii 
Eyebrows, Bias the Bearded, Demetria, brown hand came 
Dolores, the hero’s young wife Romola, and, sufficient space b 
of course, in the hero himself, with all his P r . ess R through, 
foibles and curious lack of “high moral lnme > foundv 


I will put my hand under the door for you to 
feel how hot it is; I am consumed with fever 
and thirst in this oven.’ Presently her little 
brown hand came out at my feet, there being 


abstract side of religion ” have been omitted; 
and the third tract, on “The Spirit of Christ’s 
Teaching,” is “ only a condensed summary,” 
apparently by the translator, of two larger 
works, composed presumably after the anto- 
biography. What I Believe is another trans- 


foibles and curious lack of “high moral mine and found it a hot, moist little hand with 

sentiment,” we feel the same sympathetic a b ^? 1 tm K ver y fa8t \ Poor c , hdd! J 
• 4. 1.1 ’ . 1 . ty* 1 cT • 11 1 said, 1 Will pour some water in a plate and 

interest that we do in Dick Swiveller, Becky pass it to you under the door.’ 4 Oh, you are 
ouarp, Olivia, and all the other heroes and bad to insult me ! ’ she cried. ‘ What, am I a 
heroines of English romance. cat to drink water from a plate '1 I could cry 

It should be mentioned that it is a run- my eyes out.’ Here followed sob-like sounds, 
away match; and that to avoid the vengeance ‘Besides,’ she suddenly resumed, ‘it is fresh 
of the bride’s infuriated friends the couple air > not water, I require. I am suffocated. I 
escaDe from Buenos Avres to Monte Video cannot breathe. Oh, dear friend, save me from 


sufficient space between the floor and wood to lation by Constantine Popoff of the second 
press it through. I stooped and took it in treatise in Christ's Christianity, and is useful 


Sharp, Olivia, and all the other heroes and 
heroines of English romance. 

It should be mentioned that it is a run¬ 
away match; and that to avoid the vengeance 
of the bride’s infuriated friends the couple 
escape from Buenos Ayres to Monte Video, 
on the opposite side of the broad La Plata. 
Here Romola is left in charge of Dona Isidore, 
a somewhat sour-tempered maternal aunt, 
while the young Englishman goes forth to 
seek his fortune among the rude estancieros 
and ruder Gauchos of the Banda Oriental. 
But, instead of a fortune, he meets with 
nothing but a series of remarkable adventures, 
which fill the bulk of these volumes, and 
which bring him back to Monte Video and 
Buenos Ayres, where the exciting drama is 
brought somewhat abruptly to a close at the 


press it through. I stooped and took it in treatise in Christ's Christianity, and is useful 
mme and found it a hot, moist little hand with M ena bling us to estimate the number and 

a pulse bearing very fast. ‘Poor child ! I character of the nassanes there omitted 
said, ‘I will pour some water in a plate and cfiaract er ot tne passages mere omitted. 

pass it to you under the door.' ‘ Oh, you are Co ^ Tolst ° l enjoyed a European 

bad to insult me ! ’ she cried. 4 What, am I a reputation as an author and an educationalist; 
cat to drink water from a plate '? I could cry hut the series from which these works are 
my eyes out.’ Here followed sob-like sounds, taken exhibit him in an entirely new light 
‘Besides,’ she suddenly resumed, ‘it is fresh They sue the results of religious convictions 
air, not water, I require. I am suffocated. I arrived at slowly and painfully, but now held 
cannot breathe. Oh, dear friend, save me from md expressed with an almost passionate 
fainting Force back the door till the bolt ferr0 nr No writings are more interesting 
slips out. Open, open, open before I faint.’ 


At last the door is forced, and 
“ Out springs Cleta, flushed, tearful, her hair 


than sincere autobiographies; but several 
reasons combine to heighten the interest of 
“ How I came to Believe.” In the first place, 


all in disorder, but laughing gleefully at having Count Tolstoi has folly understood and sym- 

_! J 1 1 • 1 i i /-VI 3 . . S. • 3 r . . _ _ _ _ r 


regained her liberty. ‘ Oh, dear friend, I pathised with the difficulties which modem 
thought you were going to leave me!’ she ^nce ^ modern historical criticism place 
mod ‘How agitated I am! feel how my in the way of the believer in Christianity; so 
heartbeats. Never mind, I can now pay that ... , . J,... . j 


uoaii i wuiub. iicici jiunu. a. vx»u uun ouab .1 . 1 • 1 it « i>m ... , 

wretch out. Is not revenge sweet, sweet, ^ at hls so^tion of these difficulties such as 
sweet?’ 4 Now, Cleta,” I said, 4 take three it is, is a solution of the facts.. In the second 
mouthfuls of fresh air and a drink of water; place, Count Tolstoi’s experiences throw a 
then let me lock you in again.’ She laughed flood of light on the condition of religion and 


end, as it were, of the fourth act. On their mockingly, and shook her hair like a wild young speculative thought in Russia, by showing us 


return to Romola’s home, her father is found ^R' 
to be still obdurate and implacable; but the mon 
reader is left to conjecture the ultimate fate 
of the pair. Or is the denoument reserved for jf jj 
a sequel, in which the scene shifts from the us si 
“Purple Land” to the Argentine States? be d 


■Let me go, monster—oh, no, 


that influences we have long felt and known 


monster, dear sweet friend, beautiful as the- ^ England are at work there also. Some 
moon, sun stars. I am dying for fresh air. I efJ ^ ,« How j came to Be li e ve” recall to 

will come back to the oven before he returns. r • a n j* i xt , d 

If he causht me out. what blows. Come let °ur minds Cardinal Newman s Apologia, others 


will come back to the oven before he returns. 
If he caught me out, what blows. Come let 
us sit under the tree together ? ‘ That would 
be disobeying your husband,’ I said, trying to 


Meantime, we have here enough and to look stem. • Never mind, I will confess it all 


Bpare of thrilling incident and adventures 
with wild beasts and wilder men, with cut¬ 
throat Coloredos and Blanco conspirators, with 
love-sick maidens and sprightly dames—all 
characteristic of the times, and all related in 
forcible language and with a keen sense of 
humour. Take the scene with Cleta “the 
volatile,” whose jealous husband Antonio 
has locked her up in a room all by herself 
while he is away on an errand. 

‘ ‘ Before the shepherd had been long gone, I 


remind ns of Eoce Homo. Add to this that 
every page is felt to be the work of a mind of 
uncommon candour and power of self-analysis, 


to the priest some day, then it will be as if it free from any touch of the morbidness which 


had never happened.’ ” 

And so she gains her point. So also our 
hero gets to love these wild children of 


so often accompanies introspection. The sim¬ 
plicity and clearness which have characterised 
Count Tolstoi’s writings on other subjects 


nature, with their fierce passions, generous have not failed him even when dissecting his 

• I . . ... __ • .. 3 . _ I A • f . _ 1* 1. • 1 • * 


impulses, and innate sense of the picturesque. 
He pleads even for their very vices and ex¬ 
cesses, until, carried away by his enthusiasm, 


own mind and setting forth his religious con¬ 
victions. 

The count was bom in 1829; and after 


he out-Buckles Buckle by laying down the leaving the university entered the army, 
startling proposition that “a community in which he left at the age of twenty-six to 
which there are not many crimes cannot follow a literary career in St. Petersburg. 
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His life in the army is thus trenchantly sum¬ 
marised: 

“ I put men to death in war, I fought duels to 
slay others, I lost at cards, wasted my sub¬ 
stance wrung from the sweat of peasants, 
punished the latter cruelly, rioted with loose 

women, and deoeived men.And yet 

I was not the less considered by my equals a 
comparatively moral man.” 

Bnt Count Tolstoi cannot find that the literary 
profession made his character any better. It 
only added to it the new vice of pride. As 
to his religion—“ Everything develops, and I 
myself develop as well; and why this is so 
will one day be apparent—was the formula I 
was obliged to adopt.” Occasionally his pride 
in his reputation as a “ marvellous litterateur 
and poet ” receives a shock. An execution he 
witnesses in Paris, and the lingering death of 
a brother, who “ died without understanding 
why he had lived or what his death meant for 
him,” give him for a time, at least, the feeling 
that his creed only enables him to “ ignore his 
own ignorance ” of life. But he interests him¬ 
self in the organisation of schools for the pea¬ 
santry, and marries; so that “ the effort to 
effect my own individual perfection, already 
replaced by the striving after general progress, 
was again changed into an effort to seoure the 
particular happiness of my family. In this 
way fifteen years passed.” At the end of 
this time a “strange state of mind-torpor” 
began to grow upon him, in spite of perfect 
health and prosperity. He was on the point of 
suicide for two years, persuaded that the 
pessimism of Solomon, Buddha, and Schopen¬ 
hauer is the only reasonable view of life. 
Gradually the conviction came to him 
that the faith which makes life worth living 
to the mass of men must not be entirely 
ignored; and he became willing to join him¬ 
self to “any faith that did not require of me 
a direct denial of reason.” The book so far 
has been a keen criticism of the more extreme 
Agnostic theories of religion and life; but now 
Count Tolstoi’s subject changes, and the 
orthodox and unorthodox Christianity of 
Russia is weighed in his very sensitive 
balance. The ground of his quarrel with all 
the sects he approaches is that their belief, 
that they alone possess the possibility of 
blowing the truth, gives them strength to 
live; and this belief he can only regard as a 
temptation of the devil, nevertheless, he 
joins himself for some time to the Ortho¬ 
dox Church, finding it an immense happiness 
to “ humble himself with a quiet heart before 
the priest, a simple and mild old man,” and 
be “ united in spirit with the meek fathers of 
the Church.” It is his study of the Hew 
Testament which finally forces him to the 
conviction that “ all churches resemble sen¬ 
tinels carefully guarding a supposed prisoner 
who has long ago escaped, and who is now a 
a free man in their midst attacking them.” 

'We have left ourselves no space for any 
adequate examination of What I Belitve. 
The basis of the treatise is the code which 
Count Tolstoi draws from the 8ermon on the 
Mount. He detects in that sermon five 
commandments: the first is “ to offend no one 
... for out of evil comes evil ” ; the second 
is “to be in all things chaste, and not to 
quit the wife whom we have taken ”; the 
third is “ never to take an oath, because we 
can promise nothing, for man is altogether in 


the hands of the Father; ” the fourth is “ not 
to resist evil, to bear with offences, . . . 
neither to judge nor to go to law ”; the fifth 
is “to make no distinction between our 
countrymen and foreigners, for all men are 
the children of one Father.” These com¬ 
mandments are not merely stated by Count 
Tolstoi, they are accompanied by careful and 
elaborate discussion of the text of the Greek 
from which they are taken, and are offered 
by him as the necessary sense of Christ’s 
words. We have only space for two com¬ 
ments out of very many that occur to us. 
We have never read so powerful a plea for the 
doctrine of non-resistance as Count Tolstoi’s; 
but he, like others, does not seem to perceive 
that when he allows us to defend a child from 
injury he logically admits the necessity of a 
police force, which is, of course, merely the 
army we usually employ against domestic 
foes. And, secondly, his view regarding im¬ 
mortality, which is omitted—as an abstraot 
point—in Christ's Christianity, is open to the 
same criticism as George Eliot’s similar view ; 
that to call a life in the thoughts of our 
descendants immortality is to misuse language, 
and surely to take very strong “opium” 
indeed. Ronald Baynb. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Strangs Case of Dr. Jskyll and Mr. Hyde. 
By R. L. Stevenson. (Longmans.) 

A Fair Maid. By F. W. Robinson. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Duloie Carlyon. By James Grant. In 3 vols. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Griselda. By the author of “The Garden of 
Eden.” In 3 vols. (White.) 

The Deskside Boggle. By Alice Rea. (Unwin.) 

Sweet Cicely; or, Josiah Allen as a Politician. 
By “Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta 
Holley). (Funk & Wagnalls.) 

Grace Balmaign's Sweetheart. By James 
Runciman. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Respice Finem ; or, Love in Exile. By 
G. Bianca Harvey. (Maxwell.) 

Out of the Mists. By Daniel Dormer. 
(Axrowsmith.) 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde is not an orthodox three-volume novel ; 
it is not even a one-volume novel of the 
ordinary type; it is simply a paper-covered 
shilling story, belonging, so far as external 
appearance goes, to a class of literature 
familiarity with which has bred in the minds 
of most readers a certain measure of con¬ 
tempt. Appearances, it has been once or 
twice remarked, are deceitful; and in this 
esse they are very deceitful indeed, for, in 
spite of the paper cover and the popular 
price, Mr. Stevenson’s story distances so un¬ 
mistakably its three-volume and one-volume 
competitors, that its only fitting place is the 
place of honour. It is, indeed, many years 
since English fiction has been enriched by 
any work at once so weirdly imaginative in 
conception and so faultlessly ingenious in con¬ 
struction as this little tale, which can be read 
with ease in a couple of hours. Dr. Henry 
Jekyll is a medical man of high reputation, 
not only as regards his professional skill, but 
his general moral and social character; and 


this reputation is, in the main, well-deserved, 
for he has honourable instincts and high 
aspirations with which the greater part of 
his life of conduct is in harmony. He has 
also, however, “ a certain impatient gaiety of 
disposition,” which at times impels him to 
indulge in pleasures of a kind which, 
while they would bring to many men no 
sense of shame, and therefore no prompting 
to concealment, do bring to him such sense 
and such prompting, in virtue of their felt 
inconsistency with the visible tenor of his 
existence. The divorce between the two 
lives becomes so complete that he is haunted 
and tortured by the consciousness of a double 
identity which deprives each separate life of 
its full measure of satisfaction. It is at this 
point that he makes a wonderful discovery, 
which seems to cut triumphantly the knot 
of his perplexity. The discovery is of 
certain chemical agents, the application of 
which can give the needed wholeness and 
homogeneity of individuality by destroying for 
a time all consciousness of one set of conflicting 
impulses, so that when the experimenter pleases 
his lower instincts can absorb his whole being, 
and, knowing nothing of restraint from any¬ 
thing above them, manifest themselves in 
new and quite diabolical activities. But this 
is not all. The fateful drug acts with its 
strange transforming power upon the body as 
well as the mind; for when the first dose has 
been taken the unhappy victim finds that 
“ soul is form and doth the body make,” and 
that his new nature, of evil all compact, has 
found for itself a corresponding environment, 
the shrunken shape and loathsome expression 
of which bear no resemblance to the shape 
and expression of Dr. Jekyll. It is this 
monster who appears in the world as Mr. 
Hyde, a monster whose play is outrage and 
murder; but who, though known, can never 
be captured, because, when he is apparently 
tracted to the doctor’s house, no one u found 
there but the benevolent and highly honoured 
doctor himself. The re-transformation has, 
of course, been affected by another dose of the 
drug; but as time goes on Dr. Jekyll notices 
a curious and fateful change in its operation. 
At first the dethronement of the higher 
nature has been difficult; sometimes a double 
portion of the chemical agent has been found 
necessary to bring about the result; but the 
lower nature gains a vitality of its own, and 
at times the transformation from Jekyll to 
Hyde takes place without any preceding act 
of volition. How the story ends I must not 
say. Too much of it has already been told; 
but without something of such telling it 
would have been impossible to write an 
intelligible review. And, indeed, the story 
has a much larger and deeper interest than 
that belonging to a mere skilful narrative. 
It is a marvellous exploration into the 
recesses of human nature; and though it is 
more than possible that Mr. Stevefison wrote 
with no ethical intent, its impressiveness as a 
parable is equal to its fascination as a work 
of art. I do not ignore the many differences 
between the genius of the author of The 
Scarlet Letter and that of the author of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde when I say that 
the latter story is worthy of Hawthorne. 

The book of which I have just been speak¬ 
ing is likely to be read many times; A Fair 
Maid will hardly be read more than once, 
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but that one reading will be found decidedly 
enjoyable; and, as novels go just now, this is 
really not faint praise. Mr. Robinson can 
think out a story with enough incident and 
movement to fill out three volumes without 
the aid of any tiresome padding, which is one 
virtue; and he has his characters and situa¬ 
tions so well in hand that he never indulges 
in sprawling, which is another. Still, he is 
not without his little weaknesses, being him¬ 
self as recklessly prodigal in the matter of 
mysterious disappearances as are some of his 
characters in the matter of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. "Within reasonable limits novelists 
are chartered libertines; but when we read 
of a little circle of about half-a-dozen people 
which comprises two persons—two, be it re¬ 
membered, not one—rich enough and liberal 
enough to give away £10,000 with as little 
thought as most of us would give a tip of 
half-a-sovereign, it is impossible not to feel 
that we have got into a world which, though 
very pleasant, is somewhat unrealisable. 
These things, however, are trifles which, even 
for a critical reader, do little to spoil the 
pleasure of a good and well-told story. The 
robbery of the dead body in the barn is one of 
several striking incidents, and the character 
of Grizzogan Shargool—a name which is not 
the only suggestion of Sickens — is both 
original and winning. She, rather than the 
“ fair maid ” May Riversdale, is the true 
heroine of the novel. 

Recollections of a boyhood to which the 
author of The Romance of War contributed 
many delightful hours prompts me to speak 
kindly of any book from the pen of Mr. James 
Grant; but the task of combining kindness 
and truth in a review of Dulcie Carlyon is so 
difficult that I may as well give it up at once. 
The author describes his book as “a military 
story”; and, undoubtedly, its best chapters 
are those which are devoted to the Zulu 
war. But, unfortunately, these chapters have 
nothing whatever to do with the action of the 
tale, and will only be skipped by the prac¬ 
tised novel-reader. The villain, Shafto Gyle 
—Gyle is good—is, as might be expected 
from his name, a scoundrel of the fine, 
thorough-going, old-fashioned type, who 
clenches his teeth, knits his brows, soliloquises, 
and does all the things that a villain in a 
novel ought to do; but his villainy is so very 
clumsy that, had he not encountered fools of 
quite incredible folly, his story would have 
been too brief for one volume, and three 
would have been out of the question. The 
best that can be said of Dtucie Carlyon is 
that it is thoroughly healthy in tone, and that 
it has two nice heroines and two manly heroes; 
but even gratitude for past favours cannot 
suggest any further oompliment. 

Of Gritelda , on the contrary, various 
pleasant things may be said. It is an ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty and graceful story, well 
planned, and well written, and with at least 
one character which impresses the imagina¬ 
tion and lingers in the memory. This char¬ 
acter is not the heroine, for the sweetness of 
the patient Griseldas of fiction is wont to be 
cloying, almost irritating; and though this 
latest Griselda is so winning and loveable that 
one shrinks from a word of seeming deprecia¬ 
tion, I fear she cannot be called an excep¬ 
tion to the general rule. When, on the veiy 


day after her marriage, her husband leaves 
her alone for hours in a French hotel for the 
purpose of eager flirtation with another 
woman, her unconquerable gentleness i< 
really too much for us, and we can’t help 
feeling that she wants a little “ bit of temper ” 
to make a real woman of her. Griselda’s 
father, Mr. Blackett, has plenty of temper, and 
is certainly less attractive than his daughter, 
but much more imaginatively satisfying. 
The strong-natured, strong-minded man who 
might have done great things had not he been 
soured and warped by the mystery of his 
birth and his humiliating dependence upon 
an unknown benefactor, is a real creation, 
giving vigour and solidity to a novel which, 
apart from him, is pretty and pathetic, but 
a little wanting in backbone. 

The Beckeide Boggle is the title of the first 
of four stories of rural Cumberland life which 
the author has gathered together into a 
volume. Mrs., or Miss, Rea evidently knows 
well the life and the dialect of the district 
with which she deals; and her tales read not 
like inventions, but like records of actual fact. 
We have, for example, the sensational inci¬ 
dent of the running away of a horse with a 
coffin strapped upon its back, which Mr. 
Hall Caine utilised so effectively in his fine 
romance, The Shadow of a Crime, and which 
struck me when I read that book as too 
strange not to be true. The title-story in 
this volume is very powerful, much more 
powerful than its companions; but all are 
good, and the book as a whole is one that 
may be heartily praised. 

What Sweet Cicely is as a whole I really 
cannot say, for having, as the nursery rhyme 
recommends, tried and tried and tried again 
to get through it, I have failed utterly. I 
have, however, read enough to make me able 
to say that it is written in that Yankee 
dialect which has been made familiar to us 
by various Western humourists, that it is 
devoted to a defence of temperance legislation 
and women’s rights, that it is full of forced 
fun and unforced fanaticism, and that it is 
an intolerably dreary production. In justice, 
it must be added that it is prettily got-up 
and well illustrated. 


have found material in the scheming, plotting, 
and patriotism of the revolutionary party in 
Russia. The story is not in any way remark¬ 
able—it is very loose in construction; and oar 
interest in the characters is more languid than 
we feel it ought to be—but the book has the 
interest^which belongs to any work that seems 
to have knowledge behind it. It is just 
possible that in this case the knowledge is 
second-hand; but if this be so, the author 
has orammed very judiciously and cleverly. 
Some of the Siberian chapters are full of 
spirit. 

If that enterprising publisher Mr. Arrow- 
smith be wise he will stick to “ sensational 
psychology ” and eschew sentimentalism. 
From Called Back to Out of the Mute is a 
terrible drop. The latter story is full of 
dreary philandering; and as most of this is 
between people who have no right to philander, 
the book is as devoid of edification as of enter¬ 
tainment Daniel Dormer is an unmistakably 
masculine name, but one cannot help distrust¬ 
ing the “ Daniel.” “ Dorinda ” would surely 
be nearer the mark. 

Jakes Ashcroft Noels. 


The construction of Grace Balmaign’e Sweet¬ 
heart is, perhaps, a little clumsy; but the 
story is told so gracefully—with grace of a 
kind which we should have thought just 
beyond the reach of masculine art—that one 
forgets all about trifling defects until one 
ceases to be mere reader and turns critic. 
The two fathers, Mr. Balmaign and Mr. 
Leighton, are drawn with great vigour and 
vividness, and yet with a certain exquisite¬ 
ness of touch, which reminds one of the 
touch of Miss Thackeray, while Grace and her 
sweetheart are both charming creations. Mr. 
Runciman has a fine feeling for nobleness in 
character, and does not think it necessary to 
denude life of its heroisms and delicacies in 
order to make his picture of it credible to 
the vulgar. This suffices to give to his work 
a large and elevating truthfulness, and to put 
Grace Balmaign'e Sweetheart in one of the 
pleasant places of memory. 

The author of Reepice Finem —a title, the 
bearing of which I do not exactly understand 
—is one of the many recent novelists who 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

A Tangled Tale. By Lewis Carroll. With 
six Illustrations by Arthur B. Frost. (Mac¬ 
millan.) Amicut Lewis Carroll, magie arnica 
Alice, maxime arnica Veritas. When an author, 
even among the greatest, takes a false step, it 
is not ingratitude but kindness for one of his 
humblest admirers to speak out and tell him so. 
Much may be forgiven to him who found the 
way to Wonderland, and brought back quaint 
imaginings that have increased the world’s 
stock of innocent pleasure. Through the Looking 
Gtaee, though unequal to its predecessor, was 
yet an exception to the rule that all continua¬ 
tions must be failures. In Rhyme and Rearm, 
however, it became manifest that an author is 
not the best judge of his own powers; and now 
we have another book from the same hand 
which we would fain had never been published. 
That the “ dream father ” of Alice should occupy 
his later years with setting arithmetical con¬ 
undrums to unhappy girls, through the medium 
of stories that faintly recall the humour of the 
immortal original, is a thought to make angels 
weep. Concerning the merit of the conundrums 
we say nothing, for the gods have made us 
hyeviiirpiiTot. Enough that the solutions of 
tbem, spangled with xe and ye, alone take up 
half the volume; and that the mathematical 
tutor uses his ferule somewhat too freely among 
his fair correspondents. If it were not for the 
sting in their tails, we might have found the 
stories more amusing. Balbus and his two 
pupils we cannot away with; Clara and her 
aunt would perhaps have afforded an oppor¬ 
tunity to the pencil of Tenniel; the two knights 
only are worthy of their author, especially when 
in the presence of “ Bier Radiancy.” Mr. Frost 
has wisely confined his sketches almost entirely 
to the two knights. His dragon recalls a more 
famous prototype. 

Chrietmae Angel. By B. L. Farieon. Illus¬ 
trated by Gordon Browne. (Ward & Downey.) 
Difficulty in appraising rightly this perplexing 
book must serve as the excuse for our delay in 
noticing it. We read it at once; and no one 
who begins can stop till he has finished it Our 
memory of it is as dear as when we put it 
down, more than a month ago; but time has 
failed to teach us what to say—or rather, what 
not to say—about it. Charity to the poor has 
been the dominant note of Christmas literature 
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long before the days of Dickens, though it was 
he who led the fashion of stimulating “good¬ 
will among men of goodwill” by means of a 
sentimental fream story. Candidly, we do not 
think the fashion a good one, even with a recent 
reprint of the Christmas Carol before us ; and 
Mr. Farjeon, in this as well as in other respects, 
has followed his master with an excess of fidelity. 
While we admit the skill of the portraiture, 
the beauty of some of the scenes, and the 
manifest sincerity of the author, we must protest 
against his too successful attempt to harrow our 
feelings with no sufficient justification. For 
after all, what is the moral ? Nothing else than 
this—that the worst evils of our social system 
in the slums of London, i.e., the degradation of 
child purity, can be cured only by taking the 
outcasts into our own homes. All other efforts 
at reformation by men the most devoted are 
shown to lead to failure. We hope that we 
have not taken Mr. Farjeon too much in earnest. 
We pay him the compliment of believing that 
he has not written to arrest our intellectual 
interest by a display of his imagination. Our 
complaint is that he has effected his purpose 
only too well. A story that leads only to 
impotent tears is not to be lightly recommended 
to everybody. As regards the illustrations, 
Mr. Gordon Browne is more happy in the 
realistic than in the imaginative scenes. The 
engraving is excellent. 

That Child. By the author of “ The Atelier 
du Lys.” (Hatchards.) We can give the 
authoress (for she must needs be a woman) no 
higher praise than to regret she has not ex¬ 
panded her story into a regulation novel. The 
oentral incident is not new, for it is substantially 
that of George Sand’s Petite Fadette ; and the 
development of the plot is rather clumsy. But 
the characters are all real, and fit perfectly into 
their surroundings. There is descriptive power ; 
there is humour; there is pathos. Above all, 
there is no love making, nor even the suspicion 
of a love story. Nevertheless, or perhaps 
therefore , we have a book more true to life than 
nine-tenths of the fiction that swaggers in three 
volumes. 

The Good Fight ; or, More than Conquerors. 
By Kev. John Hunt and others. With numerous 
Illustrations. (Hodder & Stoughton.) We have 
here stories of Christian martyrs and heroes, 
told with much vivacity. The illustrations in¬ 
clude the names of Frank Dadd, E. F. Brewt- 
nall, and F. Barnard; and some of them at 
least have been engraved by Dalzel. The whole, 
printed large within red borders and with 
elegant initial letters, makes up one of the 
handsomest volumes we have received this 
winter. 

Truth in Tale. Addresses chiefly to Children. 
By the Bishop of Ripon. (Macmillan.; Dr. 
Boyd Carpenter has here employed the good old 
medium of allegory to teach the truths of 
religion and simple morality, like so many 
preachers before him, from Friar Bozon and the 
authors of the Gesta Bomanorum, down—we 
would fain say—to Ouida’s Bimbi. Talking 
trees and flowers and waterfalls are the agencies 
in some, angels and children who journey with 
miraculous wallets or rings are the personages 
in others, of these stories, many of which are 
narrated with simple diction and fine sense of 
the hidden meanings that lie in the sights and 
sounds of nature to those who can read them. 
“'TheWaterfalT’and “TheWillow and the Elm” 
show a true observation with a successful hand¬ 
ling of the allegory, which last is not, however, 
so well sustained in some of the tales. “ The 
Ivy and Earth-worms ” deserves notice for 
its application of recent science, Darwin’s own 
words being quoted in support of the narration. 
The book is evidently intended to be read to. 
not by, children, for as in the ancient collections, 
to everyone is appended a “ Moralite,” stating the 


lessons to be learnt; and we are much mistaken 
if any child ever reads these. Notwithstanding 
this element of weakness, we shall delight in 
taking our little people on some of the travels 
in this volume, and let them comment for them¬ 
selves. 

Pt or Boys who have become Famous. By 
Sarah K. Bolton. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
This is an excellent boys’ book. It is not alto¬ 
gether without the defect, common to its species, 
of ignoring the faults and shortcomings of the 
great men it describes ; but hero worship in 
books for boys is a fault on the right side, and 
in this book is less harmful, because all the 
heroes do not owe their fame only to the fact 
of having made a “ big pile.” This is what 
“getting on” is too often made to mean in 
modern laudatory biographies; but many of 
the subjects of this volume are chosen from 
quite modem history, of which we are generally 
most ignorant, and have lived lives heroic in a 
genuine sense. It will do good to boys of all 
classes to know something of the lives of 
Abraham Lincoln, Lloyd Garrison, General 
Sherman, and Garibaldi. 

The Secret of the Mere ; or, Under the Surface. 
ByJ. Jackson Wray. (Nisbet.) This will be 
found an interesting story, very pleasantly 
written. It is intended to show the evil of 
pride and anger; and is very impartial, the 
chief offenders, who are happily brought to a 
sense of their foolishness, being an Anglican 
parson and a squire with infidel tendencies. 

The White Angel of the Polly Ann, and other 
Stories. A Book of Fables and Fancies. By 
J. Logie Robertson. (Blackwood.) These 
“ fables and fancies,” which seem to be 
modelled upon the less successful efforts of 
Hans Andersen, have not sufficient body in them 
to rise above the large mass of amateur litera¬ 
ture. Is there any Scotch dialect where a pun 
is permissible (here twice repeated) "upon 
“fowl” and “fool” P 

Helen Bury ; or, the Errors of my Early Life. 
By Emma Jane Worboise. (James Clarke.) 
This is a story to prove that “Ritualism is but 
a modification of Popery,” that it is “ Popery 
made easy.” Like all books of the sort, it is 
unsatisfactory. We feel that a Tractarian could 
present an equally unlovely picture of Evangeli¬ 
calism, by dwelling only on its faults; and that 
such special pleading, from whatever side it 
comes, is singularly devoid of the charity which 
thinketh no evil. Story and characters are 
entirely subservient to the religious teaching, 
which leads up to the moral that man’s pride 
is at the root of most of his errors: “ he loves 
to do something for his salvation.” Surely of 
many a Tractarian it would be juster to say, 
“ He loves to do something for his Lord.” 

Thoughts for Glad Days. Selected and 
arranged by J. F. Elton and L. Bourdillon. 
(8. P. C. K.) Birthday books, both grave and 
gay, and associated with names from Shakspere 
down to Tupper, seem to supply some popular 
want, or, at any rate, have helped to create 
one. The editors of this little volume (and 
of its lesser companion For Sad Days) have 
struck out a somewhat new path for themselves. 
Instead of confining themselves to one author, 
they make their extracts from divines and poets 
of ancient and modern times. While, on the 
whole, the selection is fairly catholic, we notice 
a sufficiently frequent recurrence of the names 
of Newman, Keble, Faber, and Pusey to give 
the volume a distinct colour. 

The Apostle of the Gentiles :■ his Life and 
Letters. By the Rev. C. R. Ball. (S. P. C. K.) 
To a large extent Mr. Ball lets St. Paul tell his 
own story, adding, where necessary, his own 
comments thereon. In a similar way the 
Epistles, by means of connecting observations, 
are made to unfold their meaning; and the 


reader has the advantage of seeing the apostle’s 
argument set forth in a simple and continuous 
form. 

Aids to Prayer. By Daniel Moore. (8.P.C.K.) 
It may be sufficient to mention that this little 
book—an abridgment of a larger work bearing 
the same title—is by the well-known London 
preacher with whose oommand of language 
most persons are familiar. 

The Science of Dress in Theory and Practice. 
By Ada S. Ballin. (Sampson Low.) This is a 
useful compilation, based upon sound authori¬ 
ties on hygiene; but not altogether free from 
the “ fads ” in which writers on diet and dress 
are prone to indulge, and the adoption of which, 
even were it feasible, would make life suoh a 
business of rule and watching as to be scarcely 
worth the trouble of living. The earlier 
chapters of the book are more concerned with 
bodily organs and their functions than seems 
necessary; neither do the relative weights of 
babies have any apparent connection with the 
useful suggestions concerning their dothing 
and general treatment which follow. In this, 
as in the chapters on dress for girls and women, 
Miss Ballin does not write for the wives and 
daughters of the poor. Her directions imply 
a substantial income on the part of those who 
may adopt them; and who may, perhaps, be 
scared into less regard for a captivating figure 
by the woodcuts which show, what many 
books have as yet preached to deaf ears, the 
displacement of organs through tight lacing. 
These woodcuts recall to our memory a terrible 
diagram of a drunkard's liver, vivid in its 
purples and blues, with which teetotal lecturers 
strove to win a poor man from his beer, with 
perhaps as small success as the corset-reformers 
have achieved in their crusade. Miss Ballin 
has a great deal to say on suitable out-of-doois 
dress, and on clothing for the feet, that is well 
worth attention; ana were her book relieved 
of its desultory matter, as well as of a rather 
irritating egotism in style, it might be com¬ 
mended as a convenient treatise to|the advo¬ 
cates of the divided skirt and the well-to-do 
sisterhood generally. 

The Making of the Home. By Mrs. Samuel 
A. Barnett. (Cassell.) Putting aside a few 
pages in which Mrs. Barnett seems to imagine 
Bhe is writing a story-book for children—as 
when she talks about 1 * Master Cold Air running 
after Master Hot Air,” and Master Dirty Air 
and Master Cold and Fresh Air or Mrs. Two 
Eyes and Miss Nose, which are enough to make 
a well-regulated mind (even in a Whitechapel 
alum) sick—this book is useful and well adapted 
for the purpose for which it is intended. Drains, 
baths, boot-deaning, boiling, baking, stewing, 
ohoice of food and clothes, and minding baby, 
and everything else connected with a house 
that can be thought of, have her attention. 
We venture to differ, however, on one important 
topic. Pails and baths of wood are recom¬ 
mended ; but surely neither article ought to be 
of wood, which is bad economy, as they cost 
much more than zinc, and do not last nearly as 
long, and very soon acquire an ineradicable 
smell which zinc or tin need never do. But 
why does Mrs. Barnett patronise her readers so 
terribly in her style, and mix up so much 
religious preaching with her household pre¬ 
cepts ? When will people learn to write for 
“ the poor ” without the terrible condescension 
and religion which they would never dream of 
putting into books intended for general con¬ 
sumption ? 

Helps to Health. By Henry C. Burdett. 
(Regan Paul, Trench & Co.) This is a very 
useful little book dealing with the sanitary 
aspect of the house, the nursery, the school ana 
the person. It is well written, sensible, clear, 
and without padding, and is a model of what 
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such a book should be. Whether, after all, it 
will enable anyone to dispense with the doctor 
or the surveyor is a different question. It will 
at all events enable the reader to discover when 
these functionaries’ services are indispensable, 
and perhaps to patch things up till they can be 
called in. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We regret to hear that Mr. Grant Allen has 
been compelled by the bad state of his health 
to give up work altogether for some time. 

Canon Isaac Tayloe, who is now recover¬ 
ing from the effects of a recent accident, hopes 
to be able to start next week for the South of 
France. 

The Rev. W. Houghton, rector of Preston, 
near Wellington, has left England this week 
for a tour in Egypt and Palestine. 

In connexion with the Teacher’s Training 
Syndicate, Mr. J. Bass Mullinger will deliver 
a course of ten lectures at Cambridge during 
the current term on “ The History of Educa¬ 
tion.” Attendance is free of charge to all 
members of the university. 

The Rev. J. N. Cushing, well known as a 
missionary at Rangoon, has settled in America, 
and will not return to the country of his former 
labours. He is now engaged in writing a 
history of the Shan States, chiefly from native 
sources. 

The “ Letters to Dead Authors ” which Mr. 
Andrew Lang has been contributing to an 
evening contemporary will shortly be collected 
into a volume. 

The English translation of the new volume 
of Prof. Mommsen’s History of Rome, dealing 
with the Provinces under the Empire, will be 
published by Messrs. Bentley next month. As 
with the former volumes, the translator is Prof. 
W. P. Dickson, of Glasgow. It will be illus¬ 
trated with maps. 

Sir Richard Temple is passing through the 
press a volume of Cosmopolitan Essays, to be 
published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 

Messrs. Longmans announce a continuation 
of Mr. J. A. Doyle’s historical work on The 
English in America. The first volume, pub¬ 
lished towards the end of 1882, treated of 
Virginia, Maryland, and the Carolinas. The 
two coming volumes will deal with the Puritan 
colonies of New England. 

The volume on Fencing in the “Badminton 
Library ” will be written by Mr. Walter Hcrrios 
Pollock. 

We understand that Mr. Grant Allen’s 
forthcoming book, For Maimie's Sake, combines 
the sensational element of his Strange Stories 
with the ordered plot of a regulation novel. 
It will be published in the first instance in 
a single volume, at a popular price. 

Messrs. Bentley announce a new novel by 
Miss Rboda Broughton, from whom, as her 
admirers will remember, we have received 
nothing for nearly two years. 

Messrs. Bentley’s other announcements 
include the Autobiography of William Day, of 
Danebury, the famous trainer; Oxford Memories, 
by the Rev. James Pycroft; Through Spain, by 
S. P. Scott, including visits to some of the less- 
known towns, with a large number of carefully 
executed illustrations; and a collection of the 
poetical works of the late Mortimer Collins, to 
be printed in a limited edition. 

The Hon. Roden Noel will publish shortly, 
with Messrs. Kegan Paul. Trench & Co., a 
volume of Essays on I’oets and Poetry, some of 
which have already been delivered as lectures to 
popular audiences in various parts of England. 


The Early Life of Anne Boleyn is the title 
of a critical essay by Mr. J. H. Round, which 
is to appear shortly. Mr. Elliot Stock will be 
the publisher. 

The next volume in the series of “English 
Worthies ” will be Shaftesbury (the third earl, 
not the seventh), written by Mr. H. D. Traill, 
to be followed shortly by Mr. Edmund Gosse’s 
Raleigh. Among the other volumes arranged 
for are Steele, by Mr. Austin Dobson; Sir 
Thomas More, by Mr. J. Cotter Morison ; Lord 
Peterborough, by Mr. Walter Besant; Latimer, 
by Prof. Croighton; Ben Jonson, by Mr. J. A. 
Symonds; Isaak Walton, by Mr. Andrew Lang, 
the editor of the series; Claverhouse, by Mr. 
Mowbray Morris; and Wellington, by Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson. 

Messrs. Longmans will publish shortly the 
second volume of the works of the late Prof. 
Green, containing his leotures on Kant, and 
other philosophical writings. 

Messrs. Truebner have in the press a 
political, commercial, and geographical account 
of the Azores, with a map and numerous illus¬ 
trations, by Mr. W. F. Walker. 

Under the title of Unicode : the Universal 
Telegraph Phrase-book, Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
will publish at the end of this month a code of 
cypher words for commercial, domestic, and 
familiar phrases in ordinary use in inland and 
foreign telegrams, prepared by telegraph experts. 

The Anglican Pulpit of To-day is the title of 
a volume which Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
are about to publish, containing typical ser¬ 
mons by forty preachers of the Church of 
England. The sermons have been authorised 
and revised by the authors ; and to each is 
prefixed a life of the preacher, not seldom 
containing facts hitherto unpublished. It has 
been the aim of the editor to do justice 
to all schools of thought, so as to furnish a 
fair reflex of the preaching of the Church of 
England at the present time. 

Messrs. W. B. Whittingham & Co. will 
shortly publish a work, entitled Coffee : its 
Cultivation and Profit, by Mr. E. Lester Arnold, 
the author of On the Indian Hills. It will be 
uniform with Col. Money’s work on Tea Culti¬ 
vation. 

Messrs. J. & R. Maxwell’s forthcoming 
publications include two three-volume novels— 
Trust Me, by Mrs. J. K. Spender, and Darby 
and Joan, by Rita; also the following novels in 
single-volume form, If Love be Love : a Forest 
Idyl, by D. Cecil Gibbs; Haunted, by Dora 
Vero; A Secret of the Past, by Victor O'D. 
Power; Amoret, by Charles Gibbon; Innocent 
or Guilty, by Gabrielle; and Virginia the 
American, by C. Edwardes, the last two being 
new authors. They will also publish a 
humorous description of a holiday trip, by 
Edith Rhodes, entitled The Adventures of Five 
Spinsters in Norway. 

Messrs. F. V. White & Co. will publish 
immediately The Master Passion, by Florence 
Marryat, and My Royal Father, by James 
Stanley Little, both in three volumes; also a 
cheaper edition, in one volume, of W. H. 
Davenport Adams’s England on the Sea. 

Messrs. Wilson & McCormick, of Glasgow, 
the authorised publishers in this country of 
Walt Whitman’s works, have in contemplation 
the issue, in cheap form, of a selection from 
his writings, in prose and verse. 

Messrs. George Bell & Son will shortly 
issue a tenth edition of Prof. Buchheim’s , 
German Prose Composition. The work has been . 
thoroughly revised and augmented by new 
chapters on two subjects hitherto much 
neglected in this country—punctuation and the 
division of words in German. ’ 


Miss Braddon’b recent novel, WyUarTi 
Weird, is about to be issued in cheap form by 
Messrs. J. & R. Maxwell, who have also in the 
press cheap editions of Both in the Wrong, by 
Mrs. J. K. Spender; A Sinless Secret, by Rita; 
Worth Winning, by Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron; 
Dawn, by H. Rider Haggard; Beggars on Horse¬ 
back, by Mrs. Power O'Donoghue; and The 
Love that Loves Always, by E. Owens Black- 
bume. 

A serial story by the late Hugh Conway, 
entitled Living or Dead, which is said to be the 
last he wrote, it now appearing in the columns 
of England. 

Our American cousins would be surprised at 
a recent announcement in the columns of some 
of our contemporaries, that Jules Verne was 
engaged to wnte a romance for a number of 
English newspapers, seeing that the story in 
—“Mathias Sandorf”—has not only 
y appeared in the feuilletons of the French 
press, but it has also completed serial publica¬ 
tion in the United States, where the concluding 
chapter appeared last month. The first instal¬ 
ment was published in several English news¬ 
papers, through Messrs. Tillotson A Son, of 
Bolton, on January 16. 

The American Bookseller of January 1 con¬ 
tains an article on “ Cassell & Company, 
Limited,” with a portrait of Mr. John Casseu, 
the founder of the firm. 

At the meeting of the Aristotelian Society to 
be held next Monday, at 8 p.m., at 22, Albe¬ 
marle Street, Mr. S. Alexander, of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, will read a paper on “ Hegel’s 
Conception of Nature.” 

The Diet at Weimar has been asked to vote 
funds for the proper conversion into a Goethe 
Museum of the Goethehaus, which, with all its 
contents, was bequeathed to the Grand-Ducal 
Government by Walther von Goethe, the poet’s 
grandson. The museum, which is to be opened 
to the public next summer, will contain an 
immense array of relics of the poet, including 
original drawings, copper engravings, and a 
majolica collection unique of its kind. 

Correction. —In the review of Scott’s Ulfilas, 
in the last number of the Aoademy, p. 38, 
col. 2, 11. 59, 60, transpose the two names 
“ Constant!us ” and “ Constantine.” 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The next number of the Contemporary Review 
will contain articles on “Free Land,” by Lord 
Hobhouse; “ Home Rule,” by Prof. E. A. 
Freeman and A. V. Dicey; “Reading,” by 
Sir John Lubbock; “Democracy,” by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison; “The Nationality of the 
English Church,” by Lord Norton; and “ A 
Reply to Matthew Arnold,” by the Bishop of 
Carlisle. 

The February number of Harper's Magazine 
will contain the first of a series of papers, by 
Sir E. J. Reed, on “The Navies of Europe,” 
with special illustrations. 

Mr. H. B. Wheatley will contribute to 
the February number of the Antiquary the first 
of some articles on “Personal Ornaments”; 
Mr. W. A. Clouston writes on “ Stories of 
Noodledom ”; Dr. Pollard on “ The Black 
Assize at Oxford, 1577 ”; and there will be a 
paper on “ The Antiquity of Surnames." Mr. 
Llewellyn Jewett sends also a second contribu¬ 
tion, dealing with “ Quaint Conceits in Pot¬ 
tery”; and Mr. George Clinch a paper on 
“ Lewisham Wells.” 

Among the contents of Time for February 
will be “ The End of Phaoada,” by Mr. Andrew 
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Lang; “Madame Blavatsky and the Society The Aeaddmie des sciences morales et poli- 
of Psychical Research,” by Mr. Frank Pod- tiques has made no award for the prize of which 
more; "Tuscan Mezzadria,” by Mr. E. S. the subject was “ Adam Smith.” 

Morgan; “ The State and Mr. Herbert Spen¬ 
cer,” by Mr. D. E. Ritchie; and “ Ireland from - 

the Democratic Standpoint,” by Mr. William ORIGINAL VERSE 

Wallace. ' '"7 " 

The forthcoming number of the Scottish petofi s prater. 

Review will contain papers on “The Scottish When Fate said, “Choose thy death, the time is 
Peerages,” “ The Greville Memoirs,” “ Current near ! ” 

Fiction,” “ The Natural Truth of Christianity,” I answered, “ Be it in autumn, some bright day 
“ Astrology.” and “ Victoria,” in addition to . When golden leaves against a blue sky play 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 


PEToFI’S PRATER. 


Peerages,” “ The Greville Memoirs,” “ Current near ! ” 

Fiction,” “ The Natural Truth of Christianity,” I answered, “ Be it in autumn, some bright d 
“Astrology,” and “Victoria,” in addition to When golden leaves against a blue sky play 
two political articles — one on the Scotch And in the boughs a late bird warbles clear: 
elections from the Conservative, and the other “ Lik e Nature, when her summer joys are past, 
on the elections generally from the Democratic, So let me feel the soft approach of death 
point of view. Before it strikes; and, with my failing breath, 

The Scottish Church for February will contain, Sin &- like the bird - “V 8Weetest and lft3t ‘ 
in addition to Mrs. Oliphant’s story, a paper “ And then, when it is time for me to go, 
by "Shirley” on “Mr. Froude and his Draw near, and let my lips by yours be el ised, 

Travels”; a short story, entitled “How St. Dear tender one, on whom my heart reposed, 

Serf’s was Lost and Won ”; “ Tho Dwellings ^ beloved, the fairest that I know ! 
of the Poor”; “Flora Macdonald” a new “No, no! not such the end I have implored! 
study of an old historical question, based on A spring-day, backed by battle’s lurid gloon 
personal investigations; and papers on the Law And on the meadow flowers of blood in bloor 
of Libel and the latest aspects of the Church That is the death I pray Thou send me, Lord ! 

question. « two, sword in hand: ave ! death amon? ( 


“ No, no! not such the end I have implored! 

A spring-day, backed by battle’s lurid gloom, 
And on the meadow flowers of blood in bloom, 


genuity in raising fresh taxes seems well-nigh 
attained. In “ Recreations in Botanical Geo¬ 
graphy,” Alvarez Sereix writes agreeably of the 
distribution of plants in various climatological 
and topographical zones. D. Joaquin R ban- 
aque denounces the excesses of party in political 
and parliamentary government, freely analysing 
its vices, but suggesting no remedies. D. L. 
Cabello y Aso, in a chapter entitled “ Aesthetic 
Studies,” argues that religion, philosophy, and 
art, are mutually dependent, and that art is 
the expression in outward form of the ideal 
treated of by the other two. 

Padre F. Fxta contributes to the Boletin of 
the Real Academia de la Historia an essay on 
the term “ Marjadraque according to the 
Fuero of Toledo,” a phrase often found in 
contracts of sale in the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries. It is not noticed by Dozv and 
Engelman; but with the aid of copious docu¬ 
ments, here given entire, Padre Fita proves that 
it is an Arabic term, and signifies a kind of 
mortgage on the goods of the vendor of half 
the sum paid as earnest money by the pur¬ 
chaser. D. F. Fernandez y Gonzalez continues 




FRENCH JOTTINGS. Lot bugles sound while nightingales are singing, 

While my breath into Apnl air is winging, 

The first volume of the posthumous works of And on my heart blossoms a gory rose: 


Victor Hugo will be published in the course of 
next month. It is entitled Theatre en liberte. 

The publication of M. Zola’s much talked 
of new book, L’CEuvre, is now definitely an¬ 
nounced for February 1. 

It is said that Pfcre Didon, the well-known 
Dominican priest, is writing an elaborate reply 
to M. Renan, to be called Refutation de “ la Vie 
de Jesus.” 

The publishing house of L6vy, at Paris, 
announce a Grande Encyclopedic, “ inventaire 
raisonne des sciences, des lettres et des arts,” 
to appear, in twenty-five volumes, before the 
end of the present century. The editorial 
staff includes the names of MM. Berthelot, 


“ When, from my weight relieved, my horse flies 

free, The sale of a perfectly unique collection of the 

Come near and close my mouth with thy loved first editions of Dickens is worth chronicling, 
mouth, ... even a few days after time: Moreover it has, 

Thou, that I have wooed with famine and with as yet, we believe, found record nowhere, 
drouth, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge were, as 

Chaste daughter of the gods, proud Liberty! ugual> the auctioneers. The only fault the true 

[Petiifl’s wish was fulfilled: he fell at the battle Dickens collector has to find with it as a 
: Segesvkr, fighting by the side of Bern, in 1849.] Dickens collection is that it included a certain 

H. G. Keene. number of volumes and pamphlets connected 
with the work of the master of English fiction 

- . ■■ . by only the very slenderest thread. This has 

now become a somewhat common practice ; and 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. it should promptly be discontinued; for it serves 

v the first number of Les Lettres et les Arts merely to swell unduly collections already 
[M. Boussod, Valadon, & Co. have, beyond inevitably large; it creates an artificial rarity 


A DICKENS SALE. 


of Segesvkr, fighting by the side of Bern, in 1849.] 

H. G. Keene. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the first number of Les Lettres et les Arts 
MM. Boussod, Valadon, & Co. have, beyond 


T>«rembmirp Glasson Levasseur and Euo^ne Maa ' Houssoa, Valaaon, <E uo. have, beyond \ , * 

g ’ ’ ljevasseur ’ d gtoe all question, produced the most magnificent and y. alue for quite worthless books—mere 


Muntz. 

magazine ever ottered to tbe public. For ■***“ «« 

The fourth edition of Prof. Maspero’s His- beauty of type and paper, breadth of margin, written by the impertinent hand of another— 
toire ancienne des Peoples de VOrient, after a variety and delioacy of illustrations, this gor- and advances, as it were, for the nonce, into the 
delay of more than twelve months, is just geous quarto stands unrivalled among serial rank of literature that which in reality is only 
issued by Hachette & Co. This admirable publications. The reproductions of several P a P er and printer’s ink. But enough of this 
work, to which we hope to return more at water-colour drawings in monochrome, the matter. At the sale to which we refer, the 
length in a future number of the Aoadbmt, spirited frontispiece of a bugler entitled' “ La first edition of the Tale of Two Cities, published, 
is, according to the title-page, “ entierement charge,” after E. Detaille the inimitable i* will be remembered, only about seven-and- 
refondue,” and is longer by two hundred pages scenes from schoolboy life ’which illustrate twenty years ago, for eight shillings or so, was 
than the preceding editions; the maps are also jj, Pailleron’s “Poetes de College” and the ®°ld under the hammer for £4 5s. This was in 
larger and better; the type and the page admirably reproduced portrait heads of M. the “ original parts,” as issued. The first 
remain unchanged, and the volume is as handy Renan the Abbe Roux and Alphonse Daudet edition of Great Expectations, bound in three 


magazine ever offered to the 


mblic. For 
l of margin, 


imitations and sequels of the master’s novels, 
written by the impertinent hand of another— 


than the preceding editions; the maps are also 
larger and better; the type and the page 
remain unchanged, and the volume is as handy 
to hold as ever. 


the “ original parts,” as issued. The first 
edition of Great Expectations, bound in three 


to hold as ever. m photogravure, must be especially noticed not volumes, fetched £3 5s.; the first edition of the 

A RECENT number of the Molieriste publishes only for their high artistic merit, but for the Child's History of England, £3 15s.; the first 
a facsimile of the following holograph receipt wonderful delicacy and brilliance with which emtions of the five Christmas stones, rightly 


of Molidre from the archives of Montpellier. 
Authentic signatures of Molidre are almost as 
rare as those of Shakspere : 

“Pay receu de M. de Penautier la somme de 


they are rendered. Some others of the iUustra- offered together, £6; Master Hwmphrey's Clock, 
tions, as “La Musique sacree et La Musique with some additional illustrations (rather 
profane,” in red, after G. Dubufe, and the ? tu P ld }y inserted, since what one really wants 
fashion-book lady in a velvet train who sits in 18 book as its author caused it to be issued), 
the snow and warms her unbeautiful hands over ? 3, > Martin Chuzzlewit, in the original 


Molidre.” the literary matter strikes us as a little 

Tablets, with inscriptions, have been placed thin. The work is, nevertheless, a splendid 
on the house in the rue de Richelieu where specimen of modern typography and drawing- 
Diderot died in 1784, and on the house in the roo . m art < and we can imagine nothing more 
rue d’Aumale where Mignet died just one delightful than to have such a magazine to look 
century later. forward to on the first day of every month— 

.__ . . ,. .. . , , ,, unless, indeed, the being able to afford it. 

According! to statistics just prepared, the 6 

total number of periodicals of all kinds pub- The chief articles in the Revista Contemporanea 
lished in France and her colonies amounts to of December are a study by D. J. G. Barzan- 


e literary matter strikes us as a little of the same novel, in the original numbers of 
in. The work is, nevertheless, a splendid J 116 demi-octavo edition £13; sketches by Boz, 
ecimen of modern typography and drawing- benmd by Zaehnsdorf, £6 15s. ; the rare 
om art; and we can imagine nothing more but not otherwise valuable production, Sunday 
lightful than to have such a magazine to look under Three Heads, £6 7s. 6d.; and Sketches 
rward to on the first day of every month- & Boz, in the original twenty numbers, with 
iless, indeed, the being able to afford it. p- Crmkshank’s illustrations, £ 15 10s. This 

last fell to the bid of Messrs. Robson & Kers- 
The chief articles in the Revista Contemporanea lake. But the bonne bouche of the sale was the 
December are a study by D. J. G. Barzan- first edition in the original twenty numbers of 


lished in France and her colonies amounts to of December are a study by D. J. G. Barzan- first edition in the original twenty numbers of 

4,092, of which 1,586 are issued in Paris. The allana of the budget of Portugal compared the Pickwick Papers, with all the illustrations, 

departments next in order are—Nord, 130 ; with that of Spain. That of Portugal has more including the suppressed plates by Buss. The 

Bouches-du-Rhone, 97; Gironde, 91. The than doubled during the last eighteen years; sum of £28 was realised for this example, 

political newspapers number 87 in Paris, and rents and general expenses have increased in a which thereupon passed into tho possession of 
1,360 in the provinces, 


rents and general expenses have increased in a 
like proportion; and the limit of financial in¬ 


sum of £28 was realised for this example, 
which thereupon passed into tho possession of 
Mr. Harvey, of St. James’s Street. 
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LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Syttt: Jan. 4,1fl86. 

Upper Egypt is in a much more tranquil con¬ 
dition this winter than it was a year ago; and, 
in spite of the failure of the cotton crop, and 
the unsatisfactory nature of the harvest, 
brigandage has practically disappeared in the 
provinces of Minieh and Syfit. Archaelogioal 
exploration is therefore more feasible, though 
at the same time less exciting, than it was when 
I was last on the Nile. However, I have not 
much to report in the way of discovery; partly 
because of contrary winds, which have kept our 
dahabiah stationary for days together, partly 
because an archaeoligical survey of the country 
cannot be made with any completeness exoept 
by those who travel with tents. Nevertheless, 
there is still plenty to be found even by 
dahabiah travellers, if they choose to devote 
themselves to what an Arabic conversation 
manual calls “ Researches of Antiquities.” 

The most important discovery X have made 
since I left Cairo was in the close neighbour¬ 
hood of the famous Tomb of the Colossus, 
which has been visited by tourists again and 
again. Here, among the quarries, on the sum¬ 
mit of the cliff on the opposite side of the 
ravine, I found a stfile of Amenophis III., 
dated the 2(3 P)rd day if the month Payni, in 
the first year of his reig.i, which states that on 
this day the quarries had been opened by the 
king under the patronage of Thoth, the lord of 
Eshmun§n, in order that he might embellish 
“ the house of the feast of the new year,” at 
Eshmunen, to give delight to his nobles and 
pleasure to his people. Amenophis is repre¬ 
sented as standing before Thoth and Amun, to 
whom he is making an offering. The stele is of 
the same size and similar workmanship as one 
a little further north, above Der Abu Hannes, 
and close to the early church in the quarries, 
about which I wrote last year. This latter 
stfileS still shows faint traces of the figure of the 
king, in the garb of a priest, standing before 
the god Amun; but the Coptic Christians have 
so defaced the monument that nothing else is 
visible upon it. The stele I have found near El 
Bersheh now, however, settles the age of it. 
Not far from the stelS are three unfinished 
drums of columns. 

The quarries which, it would seem, were first 
opened by Amenophis HI. extend from a point 
about a mile to the south of his stela, north¬ 
wards to the cliffs above the ruins of Antino- 
opolis. They include the line of quarries above 
D6r Abu Hannes, of which I have more to say 
presently. Some of them belong to Roman 
times, and others to the age of the Ptolemies. 
In the ravine, at the north-western comer of 
which is the Tomb of the Colossus, I found 
their walls adorned with cartouches and inscrip¬ 
tions in demotic. Besides the quarries, the 
cliffs are pierced with tombs, some of which go 
back to the era of the twelfth dynasty (like the 
Tomb of the Colossus itself), while others are 
of the Graeco-Roman period. I have seen 
none that date from the Old Empire; and the 
statement in Murray’s Handbook that a tomb 
to the south of that of the Colossus contains 
the name of Pepi is incorrect, as I have ex¬ 
amined every tomb in this locality and found 
nothing of the sort. Indeed, I may add, for 
the benefit of future travellers, that I have 
carefully explored every tomb and quarry in 
the whole of this line of cliffs with the excep¬ 
tion of the quarries above Antinoopolis and 
some others in a ravine immediately north of 
that of the Colossus tomb, up which runs the 
track of a deserted tramway. 

The most interesting of these quarries are 
undoubtedly those above Der Abu Hannes, 
which are full of the remains of the early 
Coptic Church. It is here that the well-known 
quarry-church exists, with its ancient frescoes 
of the Virgin and Child, the marriage in Cana, 


and other Scriptural subjects; and it was here 
last year that I discovered another early quarry- 
church, as well as early Christian sepulchral 
inscriptions. I have now made a careful survey 
of the whole of this locality; and am able to 
trace the history of it from the fourth century— 
when the hermits Victor and his brother Kol- 
luthos, Silvanus, Makarios, and others, first 
took up their residence in the old qnarries, and 
were afterwards buried at the entrances to them 
—to the time when pilgrimages were made to their 
tombs, a oolony of monks built their houses in 
the neighbouring rocks, and two of the quarries 
were turned into churches, one near the resting- 
place of Makarios, the other near that of some 
of his brother saints. This latter church is the 
one which contains the frescoes. The plaster 
on which they are painted, however, was 
attached to the rock-walls subsequently to the 
time when these had been adorned not only 
with inscriptions in red paint, but also with 
the graffiti of pious individuals who had visited 
the holy spot. Among the graffiti is one in 
Ethiopic, and another in characters which are 
entirely unknown to me. There is also a short 
but complete extract in Coptic from a homily 
of “ Gregory the Bishop ” against those who 
“ despise work.” Besides the principal churoh, 
and what I will call the chapel of 8t. Makarios, 
other chapels grew up in the neighbouring 
quarries, in one of which I found a fresco 
representing the angels Michael and Gabriel on 
either side of Christ. Apart from the frescoes, 
which are earlier than the Arab conquest of 
Egypt, the internal arrangements of the 
churches, such as the altars, piscinas, credence- 
tables, and hieroscopes—all, of course, cut out 
of the rock—are full of interest to the student 
of ecclesiastical antiquities. In one place a 
small square window has been excavated in the 
stone, with an altar below it, and an inscription 
above, indicating that the body of St. Silvanus 
lay behind the window, through which it could 
be seen by the faithful. Among the sepulchral 
ornaments, such as wreaths, sorolls, and crosses, 
whioh are carved out of the rock with a con¬ 
siderable amount of art and finish, is more than 
one cross in the shape of the crux anaata —the 
old Egyptian symbol of life. In one instance 
the ring of the crux anaata has the form of 
a wreath, within which is a maltese cross. 
This particular example is painted, not carved, 
and marks the burial-place of Amba Lot, who 
was “ laid to sleep in the Lord on the feast-day 
the 11th of Tybi.” Above is the following 
inscription : “ Our holy father Amba Lot, pro¬ 
tector of thy servants who labour in the Lord, 
thou hast established for them, if thev labour, 
(all the) good things of Moses (and the 
prophets) and the Baints.” The inscription 
is in Greek, like most of the sepulchral 
ones, as well as the earlier texts in the 
principal church; the graffiti, on the other 
hand, are almost invariably in Coptic. There 
is only one bilingual inscription (Greek and 
Coptic). This is the long epitaph on “ Papins 
the son of Melito the Isaurian,” ot which I gave 
an account a year ago. 

At Tel-el-Amarna, or rather Haggi Kandil— 
which its Beduin inhabitants pronounce Hajji- 
Kandil—my companion, Mr. Myers, bought a 
clay mould containing the cartouche of the son- 
in-law and successor of Khu-n-Aten, whom 
Brugsch calls Sa’a-Nekht. To the south of the 
plain of Tel-el-Amama, on the western slope 
of the northern promontory of Gebel Abu Fdda, 
which goes by the name of Gebel-el-Howarteh, 
we found the remains of a Roman city, the 
tombs of which, in the shape of rectangular 
vaults of crude brick, lie on its southern side. 
Among the numberless fragments of Roman 
pottery and glass with which the site is strewn 
I picked up a coin of Constantine. The city 
commanded a road, nine and a half feet wide, 
which led across the mountain to the main road 


southward from Tel-el-Amarna and the alabaster 
quarries. The Roman cities of Hipponon, 
Alabastron and Psinaula are known to have 
been in this neighbourhood. Whether the 
newly-found site represents any of these I have 
not the materials at hand to determine. 

There is another El-Howarteh further north, 
at the southern end of the Gebel-el-TSr and 
not far south of the tombs of Tehneh. Here, 
between the village and the foot of the moun¬ 
tain, we came across the red pottery which 
marks the site of a Roman town; and in the 
cliff we found tombs not only of the kimmi 
age, but others resembling those of Beni-Hassan 
and Raaineh, and therefore, presumably, of the 
time of the thirteenth dynasty. Only a few 
traces of hieroglyphs remained in them, bnt 
the images of the dead were still to be seen 
sculptured against the walls of rock. There 
was one group of three in which two of the 
figures were holding one another's hands, the 
right foot of the one and the left foot of the 
other being set forward. 

Towards the southern extremity of the Gebel 
Abu F6da are the remains of an old town, now 
known as El-Kharaib or ‘‘The Ruins,” which 
were first described by Wilkinson. The tomb 
containing the ‘‘enchorial inscriptions,” of 
which lie speaks, is now destroyed; but over 
another I found the name of its Greek pos¬ 
sessor, and “ Paulos Papa ” had left the record 
| of his sojourn in a third in Coptic letters. 
Half a mile to the south of these ruins is a 
Coptic monastery built into an old quarry, and 
surrounded by the wrecks of ancient tombs, 
and half a mile still further south I accidentally 
discovered another old structure sufficiently 
curious to merit notice. While examining the 
tombs cut in the cliff which begin at this spot 
and extend for a considerable distance south¬ 
ward to the point where the river turns away 
from the mountain, I observed a small ravine 
on either side of which was a structure of crude 
brick. These structures or mounds turned ont 
to be composed of small sepulchral chambers 
piled one upon the other as in the Kdm ee- 
Hultan at Abydos. The natives had opened the 
northern mound at one corner, and the ground 
was strewn with human bones. I found frag¬ 
ments of Egyptian, Greek, and Coptic pottery, 
but no traces of embalming. Bnt it is probable 
that mummies exist in the lower part of the 
mounds, which are of considerable height and 
size, and abut upon the river, from which, 
however, it would be difficult to detect them. 
The greater portion of the tombs in the cliff are 
to the south of this curious burial place. Most 
| of them are being quarried away in order to 
supply stone for the builders at Syftt; in those 
that are still left I found no inscriptions and 
only a few sculptures. The town to which the 
necropolis belonged must have stood on the 
western bank of the Nile, and was possibly 
Hierahon or Hawk-town, since the modern 
village of Damanhor now faces it, and Daman- 
hor is the Old Egyptian Dema-n-Hor, “ city of 
Horus,” whose sacred animal was the hawk. 

Before concluding, I may add that when at 
Dahshur I noticed that the bricks of the larger 
pyramid there were stamped with “masons' 
marks ” resembling those on the stones of the 
buildings of Amenophis III. at Karnak. I 
mention this as I do not know whether it has 
been observed before. A. H. Sayce. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

AN BNOLI8B SCHOOL AT OXFORD. 

London: Jan. 14,1886. 

As the question of founding a school for the 
study of English seems likely to come to the 
front before long, I venture to put forth a 
skeleton scheme as a basis for discussion. I 
have made it as comprehensive as possible, so 
as to include all the languages and literatures 
which have a direct bearing on the study of 
English. I have not, of course, included Latin, 
as being already provided for elsewhere. I 
must add that in drawing up this scheme I 
have had the benefit of Mr. F. T. Powell’s 
advice, the well-known joint editor of the 
Corpus Boreale Poeticum, although 1 alone am 
responsible for the present statement. In dis¬ 
cussing the scheme with him, I was surprised 
and pleased to find that our views coincided 
almost exactly. This was especially the case 
with regard to making the Celtic languages a 
part of the programme. There are, no doubt, 
many other scholars who agree with us in re¬ 
garding the languages and literatures of North¬ 
western Europe—Celtic, Old French, Icelandic, 
and English—as one inseparable group, which 
must, however, be subdivided for purposes of 
practical study. 

Objects. 

To encourage the study of English and the 
allied languages, both as a means of general 
culture and as a preparation for special investi¬ 
gation and research. 

Scope. 

1. Practical knowledge of the English 
language in all its stages. 

2. History and etymology of the English 
language. 

3. English literature in all its periods. 
These last two require the help of other studies. 

4. Germanic languages, especially the Scan- 
dinavian. 

5. Old French and the Romance languages. 

6. Celtic languages. 

Teaching. 

The following professors will be necessary 
(those marked * are already provided, nominally 
at least): 

'English language. English literature. Old 


French language and literature. 'Celtic 
languages and literatures. 'Comparative phil¬ 
ology (in its conventional sense). Modem 
philology, including phonetics and the practical 
study of languages. The above are indispen- 
sible; but it would be highly desirable to have 
in addition, professors of the Scandinavian 
languages ana of German. (There is already a 
teacher in Icelandic.) 

Numerous readers (answering to the German 
privatdocents) would be required. These, as 
well as the holders of fellowships, should not 
only be allowed, but be encouraged, to lecture 
and teach in competition with the regular pro¬ 
fessors, and would, of course, be themselves 
eligible for professorships. Foreigners should, 
however, be excluded from professorships. No 

S rofessor should be allowed to do his work by 
eputy, except for a limited period, in case of 
serious illness. Holders of fellowships would 
be required from time to time to give proof of 
study abroad, scientific teaohing at home, or 
of original research. 

Two seminaries would be required. In one, 
the mediaeval, students would reoeive practical 
training in text-criticism, principles of editing, 
palaeography, &e., and would themselves under¬ 
take investigations of special grammatical and 
literary questions under the guidance of the 
professors and readers. In the modem seminary 
the students would be trained in practical 
phonetics, the investigation of living dialects, 
the classification of idioms and phrases, the 
methods of learning and teaohing languages 
practically, &c. 

Examinations. 

A. Preliminary.—Principles of philology, 
both ancient and modern; elements of Old- 
English and of the history of English litera¬ 
ture ; translation of French and German prose 
into English. 

B. Special.—1. English language and litera¬ 
ture or literature and language, together with 
Icelandic and any other Germanic language, 
dead or living. 

2. Old-French and Provencal, together with 
some other Romance language, dead or living. 

3. Old-Irish and Welsh, together with some 
other Celtic language, dead or living. 

A would have to be passed by all candidates, 
while in b they would be allowed to offer them¬ 
selves in only one seotion. 

c.—Any candidate in B might offer an original 
essay on any subject bearing on the seotion he 
took up. 

I hope in another letter to show how such 
a scheme as this would enable the university to 
utilise materials which at present are more or 
less wasted. I also hope to point out the 
obstacles to its realisation, and to make sug¬ 
gestions for their removal. 

Hknby Sweet. 


“ CATCHPOLL ” IN AN ANGLO-SAXON GLOSS. 

18 Bradmore Road, Oxford: Jan. 16.1888. 

The current number of Anglia (p. 448) contains 
an article, by the eminent scholar F. Kluge, of 
great importance to Btudents of Anglo-Saxon 
glosses. Kluge draws attention to the fact 
that there has recently been acquired by the 
British Museum a MS. marked “ Addit. MS. 
32,246,” containing marginal Anglo-Saxon 
glosses which appear to have a close connexion 
with those in the famous Rubens MS., com¬ 
monly called Archbishop Alfric’s Vocabulary, 
printed on pp. 104-191 of Wright-Wiiloker’s 
Vocabularies, 1884. This newly acquired MS. 
furnishes materials for correcting many of the 
errors and explainingmany of the obscurities 
to be found in the Vocabulary as printed in 
Wright-Wulcker. One correction, namely, of 
gloss 111.9, appears to me to be of some interest. 
The gloss in Wright-Wulcker appears as “ ex¬ 


actor, hsecewol.” The Addit. MS. reads Kcece- 
wol, on which reading Kluge remarks that 
“ even so the difficult word remains incompre¬ 
hensible.” I think, if we take into account the 
fact that a very common' meaning of the Latin 
exactor was “ an officer of taxes, a tax-collector, 
publicanus," we shall not find it very difficult 
to come to the conclusion that Kcecewol should 
be read Kcecepol (for confusion of p and w in 
the same Vocabulary, cf. glosses 124.2 and 
125.11), and that Kcecepol is the well-known 
catchpoll. In support of this view it may be 
noted that the gloss occurs among a number of 
titles of public officers, “ publicanus , wic-gerefa” 
being gloss 111.12. Matzner, in his Dictionary, 
shows that Middle-English cachepnl meant 
originally “ an officer of taxes,” am old homily 
speaking of “Matheus >et wes cachepol. 
The Low-Latin cacepollus was properly “ tribu- 
torum exactor,” and an early sense of the Old- 
French chacepol (chassipole) was “ impositionum 
exactor” (see Ducange). That this French 
word was known in England in the language 
of fiscal administration before the Conquest is 
proved from its appearance in the Laws of 
Ethelred (see Ducange and Schmid). 

What is the etymology of catchpoll ? There 
can be no doubt that the word came over to us 
from Franoe, and that it was formed on French 
soil. Ducange points out that Old-French 
cacher (= Late-Latin captiare) had the meaning 
“ exigere, percipere,” and was used in speaking 
of getting in various kinds of tribute. The 
latter part of the word pole is not so easy to 
explain. According to the general rule of 
French word-formation pole should be the 
object of the chace-, the former part of the 
word, and in this case ought to mean “ tax, 
tribute,” chacepde meaning “ a demander of 
taxes ”; but, alas! I can find no trace of such 
a word in the Romance languages. The common 
explanation that catchpoll means “ one who 
catches hold of the head ” must be wrong, for 
it takes no account of the history of the word, 
and poll = head seems to be an Old Low 
German word unheard of in France. 

A. L. Mayhew. 


AIS BEFORE CONSONANTS. 

Merton College, Oxford: Jan. IS, 1888. 
Prof. Wilkins asks in the Academy, “ Can 
anyone quote an instance of Sie-e-, Sie-t-, 
tte-T; Ste-p-, or 8«r-x- in any Greek work ? ” 

Jht plpioi occurs Hdt. I. xxxii., VII. dviii., 
Plato Ion, 535 D. L. and S. also quote Lucian 
and Strabo for the word. 

8i<rxfo-‘°‘ occurs Hdt. II. xli., VII. dviii. (four 
times over). L. and 8. give another reference, 
with an “ etc.” to show they could give more. 

SurSoWet. Horn. Od. XII. 22, all MSS. seem 
to read 


AieSewits, trt r’ &AAbi twaf MjeKouo' Mpsnoi. 


It is true that here a scholiast who is of Prof. 
Wilkins’s mind proposes to read Alt 9u>Us ; but 
as Oeadis is unknown and, I should think, im¬ 
possible, and the sense dearly requires a word 
of exactly the foroe of IwBaWtt, the passage 
ought, I take it, to have as muoh weight 
towards deciding the general question as one 
passage can have. 

Vanioek (Or. L. Etym. Worterbuch, p. 372) 
says that 5i<r- sometimes retains its e in com¬ 
pounds before f, p w, r, x, and quotes, among 
other words, turrapbs, but gives no references. 

Kou/ta>>o64i|f (trvyaymyh A hSnravptrrar) gives 
3urx*ipoTirriTos. 

Budaeus and Stephanos give Sietarhs (Eurip.': 
tivtarAr (Eurip.); t.ettToipuyot (v.l., in Polyb. 
True reading, however, more probably 8«r-); 
tia-Tolla (saltationis species. Suidas ex Aris- 
toph.); tiv-einp»yos, -Ay (Voces Qrammaticae); 
tie x*Aoj (= lame of both feet); UertKos seu 
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J(tokoi ; and finally the actual word in question, 
Si<r-<riA\a0os, as well as Si-<ri\\a0o!. 

The “ barbarism,” therefore, if it be so, is at 
least one of some antiquity. G. B. Scott. 

[Another correspondent quotes Sta-aipxv', 
§oph. Aj. 390]. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Movday, Jan. 95,5p.m. London Institution: “Paris 
as an Historical City,” by Mr. Frederic Harrison. 

8 p.m. Societyot Arts: Cantor Lecture, “Fric¬ 
tion,”IL, by Prof H. 8. Hele Shaw. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “ Hegel's Conception of 
Nature,” by Mr. 8. Alexander. 

8.80 p m. Qeoorranhical: “A Recent Journey 
in Corea,” by Mr. W. R. Carles. 

TUKSDAY. Jan. 36. 3 t>.m. Royal Institution: “ Nau- 
kxatis,” I., by Mr R. S. Poole. 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: Annual 
General Meeting, Presidential Address by Mr. F. 
Gal ton. 

8 p.m. Society of Arte: “ The Importance of 
a National Scheme of Emigration for the Best 
Interests of British Commerce,” by Mr. Arnold 
White. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ The Injurious Effect 
of a Blue Heat on Steel and Iron," by Mr. C. . 
Stromeyer. 

WmnrasDAY, Jan. 87. 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Ma¬ 
chinery in Mines.” by Mr. Henry Davey. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ A Collection of Fossil 

_ M ammalia lrom Persia,” by Mr. R. Lydekker. 

Thubsdat, Jan. 88. S p.m. Royal Institution: *' Metals 
as affected by Small Quantities of Impurity,” I., by 
Prof. W. Chandler Roberts-Austen. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: Presidential Ad¬ 
dress. “ Self-Induction of an Eleotric Current in 
Relation to the Nature and Form of its Conductor,” 
by Prof. D. E. Hughes. 

4.30 p.m. Royal Sodety. 

7 pun. London Institution: “Telpherage, or 
the sending of Things by Eleotridty,” by Prof. J. 
Perry. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Early History of 
Bas-Relief,” by Mi. A. S. Murray. 

8 p.m. 8ociety of Arts: “The Magnetism of 
Ships and the Mariner's Compass,” by Mr. William 
Bottomley, j on. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

FsniAT, Jan. 29. 7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting, “ Eleotrloal Measuring-Instruments,” by 
Mr. Llewelyn B. Atkinson. 

8 p.m. Browning Society: a Paper by Mr. J. B. 
Bury. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Capillary Attrac¬ 
tion,” by Sir william Thomson. 

SATURDAY, Jan. 80, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
History of Volcanic Action in the British Isles,” L, 
by Dr. Gelkie. 


SCIENCE. 

A Popular History of Astronomy during the 

Nineteenth Century. By Agnes M. Clerke. 

(Edinburgh: A. & C. Black.) 

Thi instructiveness of Miss Clerke’s volume 
begins with its outside. Few but those who 
possess a professional knowledge of the subject 
will be prepared to find that the astronomical 
discoveries of the present century furnish 
materials for a popular history of such 
respectable dimensions. But on reading the 
work through, surprise will be exchanged for 
admiration at the skill that could condense 
such an enormous mass of facts and specula¬ 
tions as are here recounted into so small a 
relative compass. The author’s system has 
been, in her own words, “ to take as little as 
possible at second-hand. ’ ’ The details of every 
discovery have been sifted from piles of 
scientific journals—English, French, German, 
Italian, and American—extending over nearly 
a hundred years of arduous investigation, 
arranged with methodical mastery of the 
subject, and set forth in a style of singular 
flexibility, clearness, and grace. 

To write this work seems to have been a 
labour of love; and Miss Clerke shows some¬ 
thing of the biographer’s enthusiasm for the 
phase of scientific life that Bhe has undertaken 
■to relate. And there is no doubt that, 
measured by a merely quantitative standard, 
the more recent conquests of astronomy have 
also been its greatest. The dimensions of the 


solar system have been enlarged, and its 
population, both settled and floating, consider¬ 
ably multiplied. The distances of some stars, 
and the mutual relations of many more, have 
been ascertained; while some approach has 
been made towards a general systematisation 
of all. The chemical constitution of the sun 
and of many stars, the physical constitution 
of the Bun and of the planets, have been 
revealed. Finally, good reason has been 
shown for believing that the heavenly bodies 
and their movements are not immutable, but 
subject to the universal law of growth and 
decay. 

All this forms a profoundly interesting 
study, and it is one that Miss Clerke has 
placed within the reach of every fairly in¬ 
telligent reader. But let there be no exagge¬ 
ration. As yet the greatest, because the 
most decisive, triumphs of astronomy remain 
those associated with the names of Copernicus, 
Galileo, Kepler, and Newton. Whatever has 
been done since they lived is but the further 
extension and generalisation of their con¬ 
quests; not one of their successors has at all 
approached them in genius, nor have any 
subsequent discoveries in the same field had, 
like theirs, the effect of revolutionising scien¬ 
tific ideas. 

That the earth should move is an astound¬ 
ing paradox, fatal to the pretensions of 
“ common sense.” We learn without sur¬ 
prise that its axial rotation is subject to an 
almost imperceptible retardation through the 
friction of the tides. Once convinced that 
the stars are merely inanimate masses of 
matter, we cannot feel very much excited at 
being told that they are composed, at least in 
part, of the same materials as our earth. 
Since the constellations tell us nothing about 
our own destiny, their real configuration has 
become a question of detail. The science of 
our century has indeed occupied intellects of 
the highest power, and raised questions of the 
most momentous significance; but it is in 
physics, in chemistry, in biology, that the 
true continuators of Galileo and Newton must 
be sought. 

It would even appear that the tendency of 
modem astronomy has been to restrict and 
reverse, rather than to continue or confirm, the 
inferences drawn from earlier discoveries. 
Becent investigations give no countenance to 
the idea of an infinitely extended universe. 
Those nebulae which were once supposed to 
represent whole galaxies of stars, rivalling our 
Milky Way in grandeur, have been reduced 
by spectroscopic analysis to attenuated masses 
of vapour; while the Milky Way itself is 
composed, according to Miss Clerke (p. 437), 
of bodies possibly not exceeding our own 
planet in bulk. Thus it would not be strange 
if telesoopio vision had already pierced to the 
farthest limits of existence in space. If so, 
the strictly finite and knowable world of 
mediaeval thought may turn out to be less 
delusive than some modem philosophers, the 
Positivists in particular, have confidently 
maintained. 

This reflection suggests another. A reader 
acquainted with the most specific element of 
Comte’s philosophy, its subordination of all 
knowledge to the furtherance of social pro¬ 
gress, cannot fail to be reminded by every 
chapter of Miss Clerke’s work, how utterly 
wasted the labours of recent astronomers 


D 


would have appeared in his eyes. The author 
of the Politique Positive sneered at Neptune 
as a “pretended planet”; and, had he lived a 
few years longer, would probably have 
denounced spectrum analysis as a chimera. 
He. might have alleged with better reason that 
the composition of the stars, and even of the 
sun, was practically no concern of ours. The 
utility of astronomy lies exclusively in its 
power of predicting the apparent positions' of 
the heavenly bodies; and this belongs to the 
mathematical side, which a popular history 
must necessarily pass over. One may ask, 
however, whether in this direction much has 
been added to the principles and methods 
established by Newton and his French 
successors. 

After eliminating the truly speculative and 
the practical interest, there remains a third 
interest, which is aesthetic. It is here tb«t 
modem astronomy has the advantage of all 
other merely physical investigations; and its 
annals, especially as narrated by Miss Clerke, 
contribute the most fascinating chapters to the 
“ fairy tales of science.” Even to the unaided 
eye, the starry heavens present a spectacle 
the beauty of which has certainly not been 
undervalued by poets and romancists. New 
worlds of wonder are revealed by the telescope; 
while the powers of prediction and retrospection 
offer still grander vistas wherein the imagina¬ 
tion may freely expatiate. Moreover, the 
faculties of the human intellect, as displayed 
by scientific discoveries, call forth a delighted 
admiration, which is itself less intellectual 
than artistic. It may be added that the 
beauties of celestial, even more than of 
terrestrial, scenery, fail to meet with adequate 
appreciation until they are dissociated from 
supernatural terrors. An amusing anecdote, 
quoted by Miss Clerke, bears unconscious 
testimony to this troth : 

“Sir John Hersohel, writing to his venerable 
aunt, relates that when the brilliant red flames 
[of the sun’s corona] burst into view behind 
the dark moon, on the morning of the 8th July, 
1842, the populaoe of Milan, with the usual 
inconsequence of a crowd, raised the shout, 
‘ Es leben die Astronomen! ’ ” (p. 88). 

Why an Italian crowd should express its 
enthusiasm in the language of a foreign con¬ 
queror does not appear. But these good people 
reasoned better than their critic would admit. 
But for the astronomers they would have 
been thrown into agonies of fright by the 
unwonted spectacle, which, as it was, excited 
their rapturous admiration. 

It was to be expected that a science so 
deservedly popular should enlist the support 
of numerous amateurs; and Miss Clerke 
supplies us with numerous instances of their 
successful activity, on which she dwells with 
a certain complacency. Sir 'William Hersohel 
began life as a musician, and first became an 
observer at thirty-five. Francis Baily, who 
has given his name to Baily’s Beads, 
“was by profession a London stockbroker, 
and a highly successful one.” William 
Lassell “ was a brewer by profession, 
but by inclination an astronomer.” Wil¬ 
liam Cranch Bond “ was a watchmaker 
whom the solar eclipse of 1806 attracted to 
study the wonders of the heavens.” The 
discoverer of that famous comet whose frag¬ 
ments we have all been lately admiring “ was 
an Austrian officer named Wilhelm von 
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Biela.” “ In the year 1826 Heinrich Schwabe, 
of Desaan, elated with the hope of speedily 
delivering himself from the hereditary incu¬ 
bus of an apothecary’s shop, obtained from 
Munich a small telescope, and began to ob¬ 
serve the sun,” with important results; and 
further on we find the same line pursued by 
a certain William Dawes, “one of many 
clergymen eminent in astronomy.” Warren 
de la Hue, famous as a celestial photographer, 
“made a large fortune as a paper manu¬ 
facturer in England.” Schroter, whom Miss 
Clerke calls the Herschel of Germany, got 
from law “ the means of living, and, what 
was to the full as precious to him, the means 
of observing.” “The first to emulate 
Schroter’s selenographical zeal was Wilhelm 
Gotthelf Lehrmann, a land surveyor of 
Dresden.” It is fortunate for literature that 
a greater name than any of these was not 
included in the list. But for the happy 
accident that Jeffrey had a private secretary 
who needed being provided for, Thomas 
Carlyle might have devoted his vast powers 
to the work of superintending an observatory. 
Well may Miss Clerke say that astronomy 
“is in an especial manner the science of 
amateurs.” It may also be remarked that 
while so much has been done with moderate 
means, lavish expenditure, whether public 
or private, is sometimes very inadequately 
rewarded. Lord Bosse’s gigantic telescope 
seems to have added little or nothing to our 
knowledge of tbe heavens, while it has helped 
to perpetuate false notions as to the resolvia- 
bility of certain nebulae. And we gather 
from Miss Clerke’s story that the enormous 
sums devoted to transit expeditions were 
literally thrown into the sea, the real distance 
of the sun, so far as it is known at all, being 
ascertained by much more economical methods. 

It will be seen that the human element 
figures largely in the pages of this fascinating 
work. And, even in dealing with the objec¬ 
tive side of the science, its place is often sup¬ 
plied by a sort of graceful literary fetishism 
which leads the author to speak of the 
heavenly bodies and of the instruments for 
observing them as if they were animated 
beings; while the narrative is occasionally 
brightened by gleams of quiet humour. Miss 
Clerke’s volume deserves, and will doubtless 
obtain, a wide popularity. That it should 
win new recruits for the army of science is, 
we imagine, the author’s chief wish, and would 
be her most enduring reward. 

Alfred W. Behn. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The annual general meeting of the Anthro¬ 
pological Institute will be held next Tuesday, 
January 26, at 8 p.m., when the presidential 
address will be delivered by Mr. Francis 
Gal ton, and the council for 1886 will be elected. 

At the annual general meeting of the Associa¬ 
tion for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching, held at University College on Friday, 
January 15, various reports and certain ad¬ 
ditions to the rules were proposed and adopted. 
The council for the present session were 
chosen—Mr. B. B. Hayward, of Harrow, again 
undertaking the duties of president—as also 
were the several committees. Twenty new 
members were elected, among them being 
Profs. Sylvester, Chrystal and Newcomb, who 
bad expressed their willingness to become 


honorary members. At the afternoon sitting, 
Mr. B. Levett, of Birmingham, vice president, 
in the chair, the president read a paper on tbe 
“ Correlation of the Different Branches of 
Elementary Mathematics.” A discussion was 
started by the Bev. G. Bichardson, of Winchester, 
in which the Bev. J. B. Lock, late of Eton, 
Profs. Carey, Foster, Hudson, and Minchin, and 
Messrs. A. J. Ellis, Walters, and Heppel and 
the chairman took part. 

S. Tegima, Minister of Education in Japan, 
has obtained leave to have translated into 
Japanese Prof. Guthrie’s Syllabus of Instruction 
in Elementary Practiced Physics, as pursued at 
the Physical Laboratory of the Normal School 
of Science and Boyal School of Mines, South 
Kensington. The Japanese Government pro¬ 
poses to introduce this system of practical 
instruction into the elementary schools as well 
as into the normal schools of Japan. Prof. 
Guthrie has promised to write a preface to the 
translation. 

The French Academy of Sciences has awarded 
the Delesse prize to M. de Lapparent, in 
recognition of the value of his geological 
works. This is the first occasion on which the 
prize has been given, and its award was partly 
determined by the fact that De Lapparent had 
for many years been a fellow-worker with 
Delesse in the preparation of an Annual Be view 
of the progress of Geology. The other works 
noticed by the adjudicators are De Lapparent’s 
Memoirs sur le Pays de Bray and his well-known 
Traiti de Geologic. 

The following change has been made in the 
arrangements for the Boyal Institution evening 
meetings: Friday, February 19, Prof. W. H. 
Flower, on “The Wings of Birds,” instead of 
Prof. W. K. Parker on “ Birds, their Structure, 
Classification, and Origin.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Pbof. Teriiien de Lacouperie’s next lecture 
(IY.) on “ The Languages of Tibet and Burma ” 
will be delivered at University College on 
Wednesday next, January 27, at 4 p.m. 

In the second part (second series) of the 
Palaeographies! Society’s publications the fol¬ 
lowing plates from ancient MSS. are given: 
two Greek papyri from Memphis in Egypt, 
b.o. 163 and 161; a law-deed from Panopolis, 
also in Greek, A.D. 608 ; Greek-Latin Glossary, 
of the seventh century; the Bodleian Genesis, 
in Greek, of the ninth century; the Harleian 
Lucian of the tenth century; Dionysius Areo- 
pagita, A.D. 972, with tacbygraphic notes, 
which have been deciphered by Dr. Gitlbauer, 
of Vienna; ecclesiastical canons, in Greek, 
a.d. 1042. From Latin MSS. are taken: a 
part of the Imperial Bescript of the fifth cen¬ 
tury, preserved at Leyden; St. Hilary, sixth 
century; St. Maximus, seventh century; the 
Gospels of Trinity College, Dublin, seventh 
century; St. Augustine’s Speculum, seventh 
century ; and charters of the twelfth century. 
Lord Ashbumham’s collection contributes plates 
from five illuminations of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

At two recent meetings of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, Prof. d’Arbois de Jubainville read, 
a paper upon “ The Accentuation of Certain 
French Place-names derived from the Gaulish.” 
There are several modem names on a map of 
France of Gaulish origin whose form indicates 
that they were once accented contrary to the 
usual rules of Latin— e.g., Bourges, from 
Bituriges; Chorges, from Caturiges; Vieux, 
from Viddcasses; Dreux, from Durocasses; 
Troyes, from Trieasses. These words, according 
to the ordinary rules of Latin, ought to have 
become paroxyton; but they have remained 


proparoxyton, after their original Gaulish form. 
In Gaulish compound words the accent was 
placed upon the syllable that was accented in 
one or other of the elements. The names men¬ 
tioned are compounds of which the first element 
was oxy ton ; they are, therefore, accented upon 
the last syllable of this element. In other 
compounds, like Lugdunum (Lyon) and Julio- 
bona (Lillebonne), the accent on the second 
element has prevailed. A similar accentuation 
has been remarked in Sanskrit, and is, indeed, 
common to the Indo-European family. Quite 
recently it has been established that Old- 
German preserved the common system of Indo- 
European accentuation at the time of the 
phenomenon known as “ Lautverschiebung,” 
perhaps about 100 B.c. Greek accentuation 
shows a reminiscence of the same system, 
which is here traced in the pronunciation of 
modem French words. 

M. Emile Legkand, of the Eoole des Langues 
orientates vivantes, has published (Paris: 
Leroux) an elaborate bibliography in two 
volumes of Greek books by Greek writers, 
published during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The total number of books described 
is more than 300; and in most cases M. Le- 
grand has printed at length the preface or 
some other description, and has added some 
account of the author. His object has been to 
give the material for a history of the literature 
of Greece during the period. 

The Literarisches Centraiblatt of January 2 
contains reviews of Verrall's Studies in the Odes 
of Horace (not very favourable), and of the 
German translation Jebb’s Bentley, which is 
highly praised. 

The Revue critique of January 18 has a review 
by M. A. Sabatier of the school edition of West- 
cott & Hort’s Greek Testament, concluding 
thus: 

“ Voila un petit livre que l’on peut sfirement 
recommander h tous ceux qui d6sirent aujourd’hui 
lire sans peine le texte des livres sacr6s dans la 
forme historiquement la plus exacts et la plus 
voisine de 1’originate. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh Mathematical Society. 

( Friday , Jan. 8.) 

I)it. R. M. Ferguson, President, in the chair.— 
Mr. R. E. Allardice discussed a problem of symmetry 
in an algebraical function.— Mr. A Y. Fraser gave 
an account of the methods for the quadrature of 
areas, especially by planimeters. He exhibited and 
described several of these instruments, including 
two of his own invention. 


Royal Asiatic. —( Monday, Jan. 11.) 

Col. Yule, President, in the chair.—The proceedings 
were opened by a reference to the loss which the 
society had sustained in the doaths of Dr. Samuel 
Birch, Sir Walter Medhurst, and Dr. James Fergusson, 
Mr. Oust adding a few words to the remarks of the 
President on the services of the last-named. A paper 
was read on “The Early History of Cairo and of its 
Founders,” by Mr. H. C. Kay. After a few observa¬ 
tions on a Cufic inscription at Cairo, of which a copy 
is published in the present number of the Society’s 
Journal, attention was directed to the fact that the 
establishment of the Fatimite power in North Africa 
was tho work of the Ismailiyah sect. The latter, 
as has been shown by more than one writer, had, 
with wonderful skill and sagacity, organised one of 
the most extraordinary revolutions ever conceived, 
the real, though secret, object of which was the dis¬ 
traction of the entire fabric of Muhammadanism. 
Speaking of the Mahdi Obcyd Allah, the first prince 
of the Fatimite dynasty, the reader touched upon 
the origin and early use of the title of Mahdi, 
and showed its precise meaning to be the “ Divinely 
Guided." Ianhar, the general of the Fatimites, on 
accomplishing the conquest of Egypt, encamped with 
his army a short distance to the north of the capital, 
Misr, on a spot which, by its natural features, was 
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admirably adapted for defence against an enemy 
advancing from the east. Here he erected an exten¬ 
sive fortress, which became the place of residence of 
his master, A1 Mu'izz, on the latter's arrival in Egypt, 
and eventually formed the nucleus of the mediaeval and 
modem city of Cairo. The subjection of Egypt was 
rapidly followed by that of Syria. Thore the Fatimites 
abolished the payment of a tribute to the Car- 
mathians of Bahreya in Arabia, a division of the 
Ismailiyah sect. These Carmathians had until then 
recognised the supremacy of the Fatimite princes. 
They had proved their hatred of Islam by completely 
stopping for a time Hhe pilgrimage to Mecca from 
the central provinces of the empire, by overrunning 
and plundering the valley of the Euphrates from 
end to end, and finally by attacking Mecca itself, 
desecrating its holy places and carrying away the 
celebrated black stone. Therein they professed to 
have acted under the authority, and by command of, 
the Mabdi Obeyd Allah. But they now renounced 
their allegiance to the Fatimites, attacked them in 
Syria, and invaded Egypt. They were stopped by 
Ianhar's fortress A1 Kahirah, and they were even¬ 
tually driven back across the desert. The oft- 
repeated anecdote, according to which the foundations 
of the city of Cairo were laid—contrary to the 
intentions of Ianhar’s astrologers—under the influ¬ 
ence of the planet Mars, is a myth of much earlier 
date, and is to be found in Mas’udi's Meadows of 
Gold, a book written a considerable time before the 

S st of Egypt by the Fatimites.—Sir Henry 
son, commenting upon the history of the 
Ismailiyah sect, referred to the circumstance that a 
remnant still exists in India, as well as in the 
mountains of the Lebanon. Their chief, who resides 
at Bombay, claims descent from the so-called 
Assassins of the Crusaders, and there is good reason 
to believe that they still cling to most of the com¬ 
munistic and subversive doctrines of their ancestors. 
—After some further remarks by the President the 
meeting terminated. It was announced that on 
February 15 Prof. Monier Williams would read a 
paper on “ Buddhism in its Relation to Brah¬ 
manism.” 


Anthropological Institute. 

( Tuesday , Jan. IS.) 

Francis Galton, Esq., President, in the chair.— 
Mr. Bryer Wright exhibited a bronze sword, of the 
leaf pattern, found by the late Capt. Sir William 
Peel, at Sandy, Bedfordshire. A collection of flint 
implements from the junction of the Thames and 
Wandle was exhibited by Mr. G. F. Lawrence.— 
Dr. R. Munro read a paper on “The Archaeological 
Importance of Ancient British Lake-Dwellings and 
their Relation to Analogous Remains in Europe.” 
The lake-dwellings of Scotland were essentially the 

S roduct of Celtic genius, and were constructed for 
efensive purposes Dr. Munro believes that those 
in the south-west parts of the country attained 
their greatest development in post-Roman times, 
after Roman protection was withdrawn from the 
provincial inhabitants, and they were left to contend 
single-handed against the Angles on the east, and 
the Piets and Scots on the north. He suggested the 
theory that the British Celts were an offshoot of the 
founders of the Swiss lake dwellings, who emigrated 
into Britain when these lacustrine abodes were in 
full vogue, and so retained a knowledge of the 
custom long after it li *.l fallen into desuetude in 
Europe. Among other arguments in support of 
this hypothesis, Dr. Munro pointed out that the 
geographical distribution of the lake-dwellings in 
Europe closely correspond ■ with the area formerly 
occupied by the Celts, and that they are idontical 
in structure with the ei'imogs.—In a paper on 
“Three Stone Circles in Cumberland,” Mr. A. L. 
Lewis showed that in I’.i^se circles, as in others 
previously described by him, there is a marked 
preponderance of outlying stones and prominent 
hills towards the north-east, and that the circle 
builders followed the Babylonians rather than the 
Egyptians in their rules of orientation. In the 
relation between stone circles and adjacent hills and 
outlying stones, suggestions might be found not 
only of sun worship, but also of mountain worship, 
and of phallic worship. 


FINE ART. 
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Essays on the Art of Pheidias. By Charles 
Waldstein. (Cambridge: University Press.) 


The reader in classical archaeology at the 
University of Cambridge, already known to 
the scientific world by his contributions to 
several learned periodicals, has now pro¬ 
duced a big volume, addressed not exclusively 
to students of archaeology, but also to a more 
general public. It is intended to serve a 
double purpose—it announces several new 
discoveries and interpretations, referring to 
the sculptures of the Parthenon; and, at the 
same time, while examining the art of 
Pheidias in general, and more particularly its 
technical character, undertakes to trace, as it 
were, a programme of the author’s special 
task—the education of young archaeologists. 

Dr. Waldstein is np friend of the philological 
treatment of archaeological subjects, and does 
not set a high value on the reading of ancient 
authors and the study of texts. He aims ex¬ 
clusively at training the eyes for stylistic 
investigation. Indeed, the book brings 
abundant evidence of his talent in this direc¬ 
tion—the more welcome as he does not confine 
himself to stating general impressions, hut 
endeavours by a special analysis to give an 
exact account of the peculiarities of style 
Everyone will agTee with Dr. Waldstein that 
it is one of the chief parts of archaeological 
education to train the eye of the student to 
recognise the stylistic differences of artists, of 
schools, and of classes of monuments. This is 
so obvious and so universally practised that 
it was scarcely necessary to dwell on this point 
over and over again with so much insistence. 
But stylistic analysis is not the only method 
of archaeological study. While Dr. Waldstein 
seems to underrate the other parts of archaeo¬ 
logical training, he overrates, on the other 
hand, the importance of method. For method 
is only a means, not the substance, of science. 
When, after having discovered a pretty copy 
of the head of Athene, which has been 
destroyed in the original slab of the frieze, 
our author finds the chief value of his discovery 
not in the fuller and more accurate knowledge 
of Pheidias’s art thus acquired, but in “ the 
triumph of the method which led to the 
discovery ” (p. 226), he appears to confound 
the means with the end of scientific enquiry, 
the well-founded satisfaction of the individual 
explorer with the progress of our knowledge 
of Pheidias. 

The book begins with two introductory 
chapters—on the study of classical archae- 
logy, and on the spirit of the art of Pheidias 
Dr. Waldstein is seen at his best in such 
general expositions, especially on aesthetic 
points. The penetrating spirit in which he 
deals with his subject, and the persuasive 
eloquence with which he advocates his 
theories, cannot but win the interest and the 
acknowledgment of the reader. The danger 
to which he occasionally yields is a tendency 
to construct historical facts out of d priori 
principles. In the third essay, for instance, 
one of the reasons why the metopes seem to 


him the earliest of all the sculptures of 
the Parthenon is found in their warlike 
subject. The character of Pheidias’s first 
period being influenced by the Persian wan, 
Dr. Waldstein is inclined to trace the same 
influence in the metopes, and to bring their 
origin as nearly as possible to that first 
period. On the same groond, we should 
be obliged t!b argue that the shield and 
the sandals of the Athene, which were orna¬ 
mented with warlike exploits, must have 
been the earliest portion of the large chrys¬ 
elephantine statne. Unfortunately this entire 
argument is destroyed by Loescbcke’s in¬ 
genious demonstration that Pheidias’s activity 
in Olympia preceded the building of the 
Parthenon. After this ‘ ‘ peaceful ” intermezzo, 
it would be very startling to find Pheidias 
relapsing into his earlier “ warlike ” predilec¬ 
tions. This is not the only point where we 
must regTet that Dr. Waldstein should not 
have given due attention to Loeschcke’s 
memoir of 1882 before giving his book to the 
press. 

A very happy discovery is that of the head 
of the Lapith in the southern metope, Ho. 7, 
which Dr. Waldstein was fortunate enough 
to find among some recent acquisitions of the 
Louvre (cf. Joum. Hell. Stud., vol iii.). We 
fully acknowledge his sharp eye and subtle 
feeling for style which enabled him to assign 
its original place to this much defaced frag¬ 
ment, which serves greatly to enhance the 
dramatic effect of that fine relief. When, 
however, Dr. Waldstein infers from the 
stronger corrosion of the right side of the 
head that this side was originally the weather 
side, though the fact is true, the argument is 
certainly wrong; because, if the corrosion 
had taken place in the pediment itself, it 
would necessarily have attacked in a similar 
way the body of the Lapith, which, has 
suffered very little from corrosion. On the 
contrary, the condition of the head is strong 
evidence that K. Lange was right in maintain¬ 
ing that corrosion in the open air has had 
much less effect in defacing the marbles than 
the humidity of the soil, after the marbles 
had fallen to the ground and had been covered 
with earth. This theory is fully borne out 
by the obseivations made during the excava¬ 
tions at Pergamon. 

Essays IV. and V. deal with the pedimental 
sculptures, to which Dr. Waldstein assigns 
the second place, chronological 'y, among the 
sculptural ornamt nts of the temple. This 
can scarcely he correct. According to an 
inscription rightly referred to the Parthenon 
by Koehler, and well explained by Loeschcke 
(see Pausaniae deter, arcis ed. 0. Jahn, 2 ed., 
p. 40, Nos. 3-5), the building of the Par¬ 
thenon began in 447, and probably ended 
in 433. Now the metopes must have been 
finished before they were brought to their 
places; moreover, we know that the chrys¬ 
elephantine statue was erected in 438, a 
fact which implies that the temple was then 
finished and roofed over. For the work of 
the last four or five years, then, there remains 
nothing else but, perhaps, the frieze, which 
could easily have been executed on the spot, 
and the pedimental sculptures (called evautria 
in the inscription), which may well have been 
delayed to the end of the whole. Nor do I 
see any reason why the figures of the western 
pediment, as Dr. Waldstein maintains, should 
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be earlier than those of the eastern group. 

I have already pointed out that the “warlike 
subject ” of tiie western pediment cannot be 
made use of for such a theory. But, says 
Dr. Waldstein, 

“ on the whole, the fragments of the western 
pediment are inferior to those of the eastern, 
and among each other they again differ in 
excellence, manifesting more or less uncertainty 
of touch on the part of the executing artist ’’ 
(p. 113). 

Can there be a greater difference of style and 
execution than between the Iris and the 
reclining female figure of the eastern pedi¬ 
ment? Is the river-god in the western pedi¬ 
ment really inferior to his reclining companion 
in the eastern pediment ? Has Greek sculp¬ 
ture produced anything more sublime than 
the matchless torso of Poseidon in the western 
pediment ? Finally, it seems very question¬ 
able whether, in works of art which are so 
nearly contemporaneous, slight differences of 
artistic merit must necessarily coincide with 
chronological differences of a year or two. 

The two novel points in these chapters are 
the addition of a new fragment to the western 
and a new name for two figures of the eastern 
pediment. Dr. Waldstein has justly recog¬ 
nised and ably explained the Pheidiac char¬ 
acter of a beautiful female torso at Venice, 
the excellence of which had been first pointed 
out by Mr. Newton; but Pheidiac character 
does not necessarily imply either that the 
work is by Pheidias himself or that it belongs 
to the Parthenon. Our author has said all 
that can be urged in favour of the fragment 
as forming part of the Parthenon, but he has 
not succeeded in proving that it must be the 
remains of a pedimental sculpture. More¬ 
over, the torso is certainly too large for the 
place assigned to it (between the Eephisos 
and the god with the serpent); nor is a sitting 
figure, instead of a kneeling or crouching one, 
fit for that place. As to the interpretation 
of the pediments, Dr. Waldstein is an enthusi¬ 
astic advocate of Brunn’s theory, which tends 
to restrain the divinities of a higher order to 
the central places, and to assign the two side- 
groups entirely to local personifications and 
divinities of lower rank. Dr. Waldstein is 
cautious enough not to enter into the details 
of his teacher’s strange explanation of the 
-western pediment, which would transform 
Pheidias’s composition into a sculptured geo¬ 
graphy of Attica. As regards the eastern 
pediment, he expressly approves Brunn’s in¬ 
terpretation of the group to the left as 
Olympos and the two Horae, and explains 
the corresponding group of the three females 
to the right as Hestia (with Leake and Peter¬ 
sen) and Thalassa in the lap of Gaia. I 
cannot help thinking that this truly Philos- 
tratic predilection for local personifications is 
more alter the taste of the Hellenistic epoch 
than in harmony with the spirit of Pheidiao 
art. On the base of the Olympian Zeus 
Pheidias contented himself with introducing 
Helios and Selene at the extremities, all the 
remaining space being allotted to the Olym¬ 
pian gods. There is not the least evidence 
that it was otherwise in any of the great 
compositions of that age. Dr. Waldstein’s 
analogous interpretation of the western pedi¬ 
ment of the temple at Olympia (Appendix 
Ho. IV.) will scarcely meet with approval. 
Sat, even accepting that system of interpreta¬ 


tion, it is impossible to recognise Thalassa in 
that reclining female who, together with 
“ Gaia,” is placed on a rock of considerable 
height. The constant method employed by 
Pheidias to icharacterise the river gods— 
Eephisos, Ilisos, Eallirrhoe—by cutting off 
as it were their lower parts, as if they were 
covered by the water, shows how inappro¬ 
priate would be a Thalassa lying on a high 
rock. Finally, notwithstanding Dr. Wald¬ 
stein’s contradiction, the group of the three 
females must not be divided into two groups. 
Our author appears entirely to have over¬ 
looked Overbeck’s conclusive observations 
(Berichte der saehs. Get., 1880, p. 46), which 
have demonstrated that the three figures, in 
conformity with Carrey’s drawing, must be 
placed so near together that the two sitting 
figures overlap one another, the “Hestia” 
spreading her mantle behind the back of 
“Gaia,” and “Gaia” holding her right arm 
over the lap of “Hestia.” This is a fact, 
which excludes any interpretation separating 
three figures so closely connected (comp. 
Academy, 1880, p. 281). 

The most interesting and most novel portion 
of the volume is contained in the essays' vi. 
and vii. and the important note f. Without 
entering into the explanation of the central 
group of the frieze, where Dr. Wald¬ 
stein adopts chiefly Flaseh’s system, I have to 
point out the important publication of three 
highly interesting terra-cotta fragments, dis¬ 
covered in Copenhagen by Petersen, in the 
Louvre by Dr. Waldstein, and in the Museo 
Eircheriano at Borne by his pupil, Mr. A. H. 
Smith. These three fragments, which belong 
together, exhibit part of the scene with the 
mantle or peplos, and the group of Athene and 
Hephaistos, in a more perfect condition than 
the original marbles in the British Museum. 
Dr. Waldstein is inclined—in the essays 
themselves, for in the note he speaks much 
more cautiously—to see in these terra-cotta 
plaques nothing less than remains of original 
sketches by Pheidias himself, or, at least, 
direct reproductions of them. I should feel 
fully satisfied if the authenticity of the 
fragments could be proved beyond those 
doubts which our author himself cannot 
entirely banish after having discovered in 
Borne plaster reproductions of great portions 
of the frieze which completely agree with 
the terra-cotta fragments. As I know neither 
the originals nor the casts, I bend willingly 
to the authority of competent eye-witnesses, 
who find no reason for suspecting the anti¬ 
quity of the plaques. If, then, they are 
really authentic, they will do excellent ser¬ 
vice in enlarging our knowledge of Pheidias’s 
master work; and we cannot be sufficiently 
thankful to Dr. Waldstein for the energy he 
has shown, and the unremitting pains he has 
taken in following the intricate paths which 
led to the discovery of such ample and such new 
materials. Perhaps he will go further still, 
and gain fresh credit by publishing the whole 
series of the plaster casts, in order to esta¬ 
blish fuller means for deciding this very im¬ 
portant question. 

In the eighth essay Dr. Waldstein en¬ 
deavours to show that the column under the 
right hand of the Athene in the marble copy 
recently discovered has nothing to do with 
the original work by Pheidias. He is in 
accordance with Schreiber on this point j and 


every dilettante, we suppose, will be of the 
same opinion. But it is incomprehensible 
why a oopier, whose wish to give an exact 
reproduction of the original is borne out by 
the pnntelli still preserved, should have added 
such a support, of whioh there was no need in 
that small marble copy. Dr. Waldstein 
shares Mr. Newton’s doubts whether the 
Nike in the original was really of gold and 
ivory, and whether the figure, which was 
about six feet high, was heavy enough to 
make such a support indispensable. The 
analogy of the chryselephantine Nike on the 
hand of the Olympian Zeus, and the use of 
the same materials in the Athene, which ex¬ 
tended even to the reliefs on the base 
((7. I. Att. ii. 676, 13), feem sufficient to 
show that the Nike of the Athene was 
also of gold and ivory. Now it is generally 
acknowledged that a chryselephantine statue 
needed a complicated internal apparatus of 
iron and wood; and such an apparatus, corre¬ 
sponding to a life-size figure, would press so 
heavily on an ivory arm projecting about 
seven or eight feet from the main statue, as 
absolutely to require a support. The column 
introduced by Pheidias for these technical 
reasons formed a kind of counterpoise to the 
large shield and the huge serpent on the 
goddess’s left, whereas, otherwise, the whole 
colossal statue being composed with strict 
symmetry, the place beneath the right hand 
with the Nike would appear rather empty. 

The last essay deals with the close con¬ 
nexion between the Attic sepulchral reliefs 
and the art of Pheidias. So far everyone 
will agree with the author. But doubts will 
begin where Dr. Waldstein goes on to confine 
the main development of those reliefs within 
the period of the Peloponnesian war. Bare 
analysis of style is not sufficient to prove such 
a conclusion. Common workmen often retain 
certain particularities much longer than artistic 
sculptors; and a fuller review of the whole 
material leads rather to different results. 
And why does the author say nothing about 
the palaeo graphical difficulty connected with 
the introduction of the Ionian alphabet in the 
archonship of Eukleides ? 

An appendix comprises four papers before 
printed, of which the third, on the influence 
of athletic games upon Greek art, seems to 
me peculiarly valuable, and indeed one of the 
best parts of the whole volume. That im¬ 
portant subject here receives a thorough and 
able discussion. The first memoir also, on 
Pythagoras and the early athletic statues, 
contains some good remarks, although the 
final conclusions are scarcely placed beyond 
all doubt. The whole appendix reminds the 
reader a little of the opera omnia which are 
sometimes collected after an anthor’s death. 
Instead of that, we hope to meet Dr. Wald¬ 
stein often again on the field of archaeological 
studies and enquiries. 

I have thought it a reviewer’s duty to 
indicate those points in whioh I cannot agree 
with the author’s views; but I should be 
sorry if I should be thought to have under¬ 
rated the real merits of the book. Once 
more I acknowledge expressly the warm 
enthusiasm for ideal art which pervades the 
whole volume, and the sharp eye Dr. Wald¬ 
stein has proved himself to possess in his 
special line of study, namely, stylistio analysis, 
which has led him to several happy and im- 
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portant discoveries. His book will be uni¬ 
versally welcomed as a very valuable con¬ 
tribution towards a more thorough, knowledge 

of the style of Pheidias. It is unnecessary to 

add that the Cambridge University Press has 
done everything to increase the pleasure of 
the reader by the splendid get-up of the 
volume as to printing and plates. 

A. Michaelib. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mb . J. H. Meddleton has written the articles 
on “Sculpture” and “Schools of Painting 
for the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Messes. Chapman & Hall have in the press 
a book by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole on Art of 
the Saracen* of Egypt, with numerous illustra¬ 
tions. 

Messes. Boussod Valadon & Co. will ex¬ 
hibit next week, at the Goupil Galleries in 
New Bond Street, a collection of French and 
Dutch pictures, including one of the master¬ 
pieces of Benjamin Constant, “La Justice de 
Chdrif.” 

We hear from Copenhagen that the Danish 
Government have proposed to the Parliament 
a pension of 2000 kroner to the widow of the 
late Prof. Worsaae. The proposal will doubt¬ 
less be approved. 

At a recent meeting of the Acad6mie des 
Inscriptions, M. Theodore Reinach read a paper 
upon “The Coinage of Cappadocia. The 
coins are of both silver and bronze, drachmas and 
tetradrachmas. Their arrangement has hitherto 
been very obscure. M. Beinach attempted to 
classify them (1) by the similarity of portraits; 
(2) by a comparison of the regnal years marked 
on the coins, with the chronology made known 
to us from written sources ; (3) by the ex¬ 
amination of contemporary inscriptions, lhe 
following are his conclusions. The pieces with 
Aramaean legends belong to the two first 
Ariarathi, the Greek pieces without a surname 
to Ariarathus III. The other Ariarathi may be 
thus distinguished: IV.,Eusebius; V., Eusebius 
Philopator; VI., Bpiphanes Philopator; VII., 
Philometor; VIII. .(never came to the throne); 
IX., Eusebius Philopetor. The drachmas with 
the name of Ariarathus Eusebius may be 
divided, according to their types, between 
Ariarathus IV., V., and IX. The corns of the 
second Cappadocian dynasty, Anobarzanes and 
Archelaos, do net present any material diih- 
culty. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Studies in Church Worship. By J. S. Curwen. 
Second Series. (J. Curwen & Sons.) A few years 
ago v e noticed the first senes published by Mr. 
Curwen ; and wain we are called upon to praise 
the author for placing before his readers a large 
amount of information in clear and compact 
form, and for giving, in a plain yet inoffensive 
manner, practical hints to clergymen, and to 
organists and choir-masters. Mr. Curwen is a 
strong advocate for earnest congregational sing¬ 
ing At the same time he wishes every thing to 
be done decently and in order. The innate flip¬ 
pancy of most of the Salvation Army tunes 
offends his taste ; the “dispensation of the big 
drum ” and the “ overblown brass instruments 
offend his car; but he acknowledges the tremend¬ 
ous energy and earnestness of the worshippers, 
and withChristian charity says : ‘ Things which 
hinder our devotion may aid theire. Again, he 
admits that a singing-master would find faults in 


every measure sung by Mr. Sankey ; but he adds 
that by his fervour he so fixes our attention upon 
what he is singing that we do not think of his 
faults Mr. Curwen gives accounts of his visits 
to the Chapel Royal, the Westminster Abbey 
choir, the choir-school at St Paul s, and Lincoln s 
Inn Chapel, and speaks in the highest terms of 
the firm yet kindly discipline of the Rev. I. 
Helmore, of Drs. Bridge and Stainer, and of Dr. 
StesKalL The descriptions of the services at the 
Greek churches at Moscow Road, Bayswater, and 
at Welbeck Street, are exceedingly interestmg. 
The same may be said of the paper on The 
St. Cecilian Movement,” contributed by Mr. 
Joseph Seymour, organist of St. Andrew’s, Dub¬ 
lin ^The Catholics have certainly «t a good 
example to Protestants in trying to bamsh from 
God’s nouse music that is worldly and indecorous. 
Our author has a good deal to say^aboutPres¬ 
byterian church music, and about the organ 
controversy. This leads him to speak of organs 
«as they * should be used.” The example of 
organ playing in many English churches-where 
words are drowned in a muddy sea of organ 
tone—makes our author feel much sympathy 
with the opponents of organs. Speaking ofthat 
instrument, Mr. Curwen says laconically The 
organ is a good servant, but a bad master. We 
havTspoken about the writers practical way of 
looking at things, and nowhere is this more con- 
spSs than in the paper “On the Management 
oi Choirs.” But we must not go on noticing all 
the good things in this little volume. All who 
axe interested” in the matter of church worship 
will find it useful and pleasant reading. The 
list chapter is entitled “The Music of Sunday 
Schools.” Mr. Curwen, however, does not confine 
himself to his title, but discusses style of hymns 
as well as that of music. He addressed a series 
of questions to nearly two hundred important 
Sunday schools of all denominations; and he 
quotes many of the answers, adding, of course, 
comments and criticisms of his own. 

Music: Study in Germany. By Amy Fay. 
(Macmillan.) In 1869, Miss Fay started 
from New York and went to Berlin to study 
music at the Tausig-Ehlert Conservatonum 
Tiut Tausig soon gave up teaching, and then 
under Kullak. Afterwards she 
went to Liszt, and finally to Deppe. Tausig 
she found impatient and terrible. When he 
played a few bars, and told her to do it just so 
she felt “as if some one wished me to copy a 
streak of forked lightning with the end of a 
wetted match.” KuBak was patient and gentle, 
and helped her on. Liszt was encouraging ; but 
of Deppe she says, “He is the most satisfactory 
teacher P I’ve had yet.” Besides descriptions of 
thSe famous teachers, Miss Fay gives accounta- 
and graphic ones too—of many musical nota- 
bmtiM, o P f concerts, of performance at the opera; 
also of parties, picnics, &c. The boolc, as sir 
George Grove says in his preface to this English 
eS, is “ thoroughly readable and amusing ; 
and we agree with his suggestion ^ ^issFay 
ou"ht to oblige us with an equaUy charming 
ancl faithful account of music and Me in the 

States.” The last part, entitled “With Deppe, 

cannot fail to attract teachers. Herr Capell- 
meister Deppe is evidently a remarkable man, 
Sid every word Miss Fay writes about his 
method of producing tone and d« v ® lo P^ te ch- 
niaue is most interesting. “Probably all 
nianists except Liszt,” she says, “might learn 
something from him.” Miss Fay’s book has been 
extremely popular in her own country, it has 


tenor, gifted with a fine voice, which by culture 
he had brought to a state of perfection, seemed 
almost at the beginning of a long and brilliant 
career ; for he was only bom in 1847. He was 
a chorister at Rochester Cathedral. In 1871 he 
made a favourable ddbut at Covent Garden in 
“ Babil and Bijou,” and from that time down to 
his last appearance in “ The Redemption ” at 
the December Novello Concert, his fame was 
ever on the increase. 


MUSIC NOTES. 


The programme of last Saturday’s Popular 
Concert filled St James’s Hall, for it included 
Beethoven’s Septett Mr. C. Halid played 
Chopin’s Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 1, and Brahms 
interesting, though somewhat dry, Scherzo, m 
E flat minor. The Chopin was given here for 
the first time ; and this reminds us that there 
are other pieces by that composer, some as 
important, and otners more so, which still 
await hearing. Mr. Halid was in his best form, 
and, of course, received an encore. The pro¬ 
gramme included four short pieces by Schumann, 
entitled Marchenerzahlungen, for pianoforte, 
violin, and viola (Mr. Halid, Mdme. Neruda, 
and Herr Straus). They were written as late 
as 1853, and there is no mistaking the composer. 
They were admirably rendered, and will, as 
they deserve, no doubt soon be repeated. Mr. 
Santley was the vocalist. 

On Monday, January 18, the programme 
included Schumann’s fine Quartett in F (Op. j*l, 
No. 2), and his Adagio and Allegro (Op. 70), 
for pianoforte and violoncello (first time). The 
latter work was interpreted by Messrs. Pachmann 
and Hausmann, though neither did it full justice. 
M. Pachmann played Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 
31 No. 2 ; and we need not repeat what we 
said about his reading of that work when he 
gave it at his first recital. Miss L. Philipps 
was the vocalist, and received much applause 
for her rendering of two songs by Mre. Maude 
Y. White, in which she was accompanied by the 
composer. 

Berlioz’s “ Faust ” was riven last Wednes¬ 
day evening at the Albert Hall I; and Mr. Bsrnby 
made the French composer’s clever and original 
music sound as well as it is possible to dom»o 
large a place. We are glad that he resisted the 
en£re foYthe Hungarian March, and wish he 
had done the same for the Ballet of Sylphs. The 
chorus was in fine condition, light and shade 
throughout being well attended to. The Easter 
Hymn and the Chorus of Sylphs and Gnomes 
were most effectively sung. Of the solo vocalists 

Mdme. VaUeria won deserved applause far her 
sympathetic and dramatic rendering of the 
Margaret music. Mr. Lloyd, ofoourse. did 
fall justice to the Faust role. Mr. B. Foote 
was the Mbphisto, and Mr. Pyatt the Brander. 
There was a large audience. 

The Rev. H. R. Haweis has oeased to write 
musical criticism for Truth, but he retains his 
post as musical critio to the Poll if all Gazette. 
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The sudden death of Mr. Joseph Maas last 
Saturday caused general mourning among tfie 
members of the musical profession. The famous 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, crown 8vo, 7s. 8d., 

THE ANGLICAN PULPIT of TO-DAY. Contain- 

lng Forty Short Biographic* and Forty Sermons of Distinguished Preachers of the Day. 

This Volume contains Typical Sermons by Forty of the Leading Preachers of the English Church. Many of the 
Sermons have been Revised by the Authors, and to each is prefixed a Life of the Preacher, not seldom containing 
facta hitherto unpublished. 


Now ready, the FORTY-SEVENTH THOU8AND of 

NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. 

By Prof. HENRY DRITMKONI), F.B.8.E., F.G.8. Seventeenth Edition. 7s. #d. 

“ Mr. Drummond, with singular wnd oonvinping force, works oat the continuity of law from the natural into the 
spiritual world Spectator. 


THIRD EDITION. * vole., roynl 8vo. 

UEBERWEG'S HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. 

Prom Thales to the Present "Tims. Translated by GEORGE S. MORRIS. With Additions by the Translator. 
By NOAH PORTER, D.IX.L L.D., on English and American Philosophy; and by V. BOTTA, Ph.D., on Italian 
Philosophy.. 

YoL I.— A NCIENT snd MEDIAEVAL PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 18s. 

ToA H.—1IODBRN PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 21s. 

“ It ooabinss b an unusual ».legree the three qualities of accuracy, clearness, and conciseness, and therefore it is 
peculiarly adapted for the use a f BtuAmm.”-Athenaeum. 


THOMAS COOPER’S NEW WORK. 
THOUGHTS at FOUR-SCORE and 

EARLIER. A Medley. By THOMAS COOPER, 
Author of “ The Purgatory of Suicides,” “The Bridge 
of History,” 4c. With Portrait, 6s. 

“ A marvellously interesting hoot..”—Noncor\for mist. 

“A very interesting book. Mr. Cooper always write* 
well .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Also a New Edition of 

THOMAS COOPER’S POETICAL WORKS. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Comprising: I. The Purgatory of 
8uicides. II. The Paradise of Martyrs. 111. Minor 
Poems. 

“No small share of interest attaches to a collected 
edition of ‘The Poetical Works of Thomas Cooper.’ It is 
bestowing on it high praise to say that more of it is above 
than below the average in respect of poetic power and 
grace of expression. It is a very remarkable work.” 
_ Scotsman. 


WORKS BY SIR J. W. DAWSON, 

LL.D., F.R.8., F.G.S., 

Principal and Vioe-Chancellor of MoGill University, 
Montreal. 

THE STORY of the EARTH and MAN. 

With Twenty Dlustrations. Eighth Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo, doth, 7s. 6d. 


BISflC'P MARTRNSEN’S STUDIES IN THEOSOPHY. 

JACOB BCEB.ME: His Life and Teaching. Studies 

'S ie s?g$sr- ®7 to te Dr. H. L. MARTENSEN, Metropolitan of Denmark. Translated from the Danish 
by T. RHYS EVANS. 'Crown 8vo, 7s. ed. 

" h. deeply interesting book..... Bohme, the shoemaker of Gbrllts, was a profounder thinker and a more 
eloquent writer than our own Banyan, the tinker of Blstow, and it was a labour of love with Bishop Martensen to 
write this masterly monefpapli upon him. The acoount of him which we hare here abounds in splendid passages.” 

__ Church Belle. 


Now ready, FOR FEBRUARY. Prios One Shilling. 

THE EXPOSITOR. 

Comm:— 

WELLHAUSEN'S THEORY OF T HE PENTATEUCH. 
By Prof. 8. IVES CURTISS, D.D. 

THE TRUE CIBCUMCI8ION. By ALEXANDER MAC- 

JiAnEN, D.D. 


THE RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS OP THE DAY. 
IS GOD KNOWABLE? By J. Iverace, 

M.A. 8s. «d. 

"Mr. Iverach's volume is singularly able.”— British 
Quarterly Bevieio. 

LIFE: Is it Worth Living? By J. M. 

LANG, D.D. 8s. Sd. 


THE ORIGIN of the WORLD, according 

to Revelation and Science. Second Thousand. Crowa 
8vo, doth, 7s. 6d. 

“We heartily commend the book to those who are in¬ 
terested in this most important question. Dr. Dawson is a 
man well known in the ranks of science for great breadth 
and grasp of knowledge.”— Spectator. 

FOSSIL MBN and their MODERN REPRE- 

8ENTATIVES : An attempt to illustrate the Charac¬ 
ters and Condition of Pre- Historic Men in Europe by 
those of the American Races. With Forty-four Illus¬ 
trations. Second Edition, with additions. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 78. 6d. 


“ The inner history of a woman of genius.”— Academy. 

ELIZABETH PRENTISS, the Author of 

“ Stepping Heavenward.” Her Life and Letters. By 
Rev. G. L. PRENTISS, D.D. With Portrait and Illus¬ 
trations. 78.6d. 


Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition of 


THE BOOKS OF JUDGES AND PJUTH IN THE RE- 
VISED VERSION. By the Rev. Cs ira KIRKPATRICK, 

CHRISTUSCONSUMMATOR : Les Bona from the Epistle 
tg^the Hebrews. By the Rev. Canon WE8TCOTT, 

L T 

u T®RXTC be on the old 

TESTAMENT. By Profeeeor H. L. STRACK, of 


B RE VIA. By Profeeeor B. B 
EDITOR. 


WARFIELD and the 


Notice.—Now ready the New Ha 

THE EXPOSITOR. Vol. 

Edited by the Rev. W. ROBEB 
8vo.7s.8d. Also Vol. I., News 
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DnxhamjDr. Marcus Dode, Prof 
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with a fseries Buses of critical invest 
a reverential hpmsge to Divioe rev 
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II. New Series. 

rrSON NICOLL, M.A. 
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les, Professor Cheyne, 
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in discussions embraoe 
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station, which is admir- 
• Biblical students.” 


“ It is not often one meets with the argumentative ability 
and the fullness and accuracy of scientific knowledge that 
marks this work.”— Academy. 

DOES SCIENCE AID FAITH in REGARD 

te CREATION? By the Right Rev. HENRY COT- 
TERILL, D.D., F.R.S.E. 3s. 6d. 

“ The work is remarkable among other works of its kind 
for fairness of tone. The book is carefully and thought¬ 
fully written.”— Knowledge. 

ARE MIRACLES CREDIBLE? By J. J. 

LIAS, M.A. 8s. «d. 

“ Mr. Lies endeavours to state fairly both his own csss 
and that of bis opponents. The tone of the author is 
always good.”— Athenaeum. 


DR. MORISON’S COMMENTARIES. 

A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY on ST. 

MATTHEW. By JAMES MORISON, D.D. New and 
Revised Edition. 8vo, 14s. 

A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY on ST. 

MARE. By the same Author. Third Edition. 12s. 
"Dr. James Morison has, in his Commentaries on 
Matthew and Mark, exhibited a deeper insight into Gospel 
history than any living expositor, native or foreign.” 

The Scotsman. 


THE DIVINE ORIGIN of OHRISTIANIT 7 

INDICATED BY ITS HISTORICAL EFFECTS. By 
R. S. 8TORRS, D.D., LL.D., of Brooklyn. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 

“ The facte are arranged in luminous order, and set forth 
with fervour and eloquence. The union of close cogent 
reasoning and eloquent speech is remarkable.”— Spectator. 


DR. BRUCE ON THE PARABLES. 

THE PARABOLIC TEACHINSof CHRIST. 

A Systematic and Critical Study of the Parables of 
our Lord. By Professor A. B. BRUCE, D.D. Second 
Thousand. 8vo, 12s. 

“ One of the most valuable contributions to the study of 
the words of Christ.”— Academy. 

PROP. GODET’S STUDIES. 
STUDIES oa the OLD TESTAMENT. By 

F. GODET, D.D. Translated by the Hon. and Rev. 
Canon Lvirurroir, M.A. Third Edition. 7s. ed. 

STUDIES on the NEW TESTAMENT. 

By F. GODET, D.D. Edited by the Hon. and ReV. 
Canon Lyttleton, M.A. Sixth Edition, 7s. 6d. 

“ Unquestionably M. Godet is one of the first, if not the 
very first, of contemporary commentators. We have no 
hesitation in advising all students of the Scripture to 
procure and to read with careful attention these luminous 
essays .”—Literary Churchman. 
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to eorreepond with the writert of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It it particularly requested that all hueinett 
lettere regarding the supply of the paper, 
Ifo., may he addressed to the Publishes, and 
not to the Rditob. 


LITERATURE. 

shakspbbb’s 80 knits. 

Readbbs of the Academy have already been 
informed of the very interesting and remark¬ 
able results of Mr. Tyler’s study of the 
sonnets of Shakspere—a study in which he 
received valuable aid from the Rev. W. A. 
Harrison. These results, with the historical 
discoveries and arguments and hypotheses by 
which they were reached, are set forth with 
dearness and conciseness in Mr. Tyler’s in¬ 
troduction to the photo-lithographed facsimile 
of the sonnets from the Quarto of 1609, 
executed by Mr. Charles Praetorius (Quaritch, 
Piccadilly), as one of the Shakspere quarto 
facsimiles issued by Mr. Griggs and Mr. 
Praetorius, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Furnivall. The gift of these facsimile quartos 
to Shakspere students is inestimable; and the 
possession and study of at least one quarto 
ought to be aimed at by every reader who 
cares much for Shakspere, in order that he 
might for once feel the wholesome joy of j 
enfranchisement from commentators and f 
editors, and come into direct contact with 
the material on which they—so largely to 
our advantage—bave gone to work. 

Mr. Tyler has shown some reason for sup¬ 
posing the date of the earlier sonnets to be 
1598, and that of the later 1601. He has 
materially strengthened the argument in favour 
of identifying Mr. W. H. with William Her¬ 
bert, Earl of Pembroke; and he has helped 
us towards a surmise‘that the dark lady of 
the sonnets may have been William Herbert’s 
mistress—one of Queen Elizabeth’s maids of 
honour, Mrs. Mary Fitton. He promises to 
publish before very long a fuller account of 
the questions relating to the sonnets, and also 
of their interpretation, to which we may with 
confidence look forward as certain to oontain 
much that is interesting and important. 

William Herbert was bom on April 8,1580. 
Against the Herbert theory has been urged 
the objection that it is unlikely that Shak¬ 
spere would have pressed the duty of mar¬ 
riage upon a boy of eighteen. Mr. Harrison, 
however, has shown that in 1597 Herbert’s 
parents were negotiating for his marriage to 
Bridget Vere, daughter of the Earl of Oxford. 
The marriage did not come off. In 1598 
Herbert came to London, where he would 
have lived at Baynard’s Castle, dose to the 
Blackfriars Theatre. We know from the 
dedication of the First Folio that at some 
time he “ prosequuted ” both. Shakspere’s 
plays “ and their Authour ’’ with much 
favour. The Countess of Pembroke, William 
Herbert’s mother, may (says Mr. Tyler) 

“ have suggested to Shakspere the writing of 
the first seventeen sonnets.” I would add 
that many passages of those sonnets seem to 
be versified—as Frits Krauss, following Mr. 


Gerald Massey, has Bhown {Shakespeare Jahr- 
hueh. xvi., p. 147, sqq .)—from “ The Countess 
of Pembroke’s Arcadia." 

I cannot, as readily as Mr. Tyler, set aside 
the presumption afforded by 8onnet 13 that 
the hither of Shakspere’s young friend was 
dead. (Herbert’s father lived until 1601. 
The woids “ Ton had a father ” are compared 
by Mr. Harrison with the words addressed to 
Slender in “The Merry Wives,” III. iv. 36 
“She’s coming! to her, coz; thou hadst 
father," as an exhortation to love-making. 
I shall not reply that Slender was an orphan 
much in need of advice, but only observe 
that the whole drift of Sonnet 13 seems 
to me to suit better the case of a father¬ 
less son than that of one whose father 
was still living. The evidence from the 
sonnet is, however, very far from decisive 
In 1601 Herbert, now Earl of Pembroke, 
was committed to the Fleet, imprisoned by 
the queen on the ground of his intrigue with 
her maid of honour, Mrs. Fitton. Before the 
end of June he was released, but was for¬ 
bidden to come into her majesty’s presence. 
On June 19 he addressed a letter to Sir 
Robert Cecil, in which Mr. Tyler finds such 
striking parallels to lines and phrases in 
Shakspere’s Sonnets 57 and 58, that he thinks 
it possible that Shakspere may have com¬ 
posed the letter; or, what is perhaps more 
likely, “ Pembroke may have borrowed ideas 
from the sonnets which he had received from 
Shakspere.” Pembroke declares that he still 


endures 
for 


‘a very grievous Imprisonment”; 


“doyouaooount him a freeman that is restrained 
from coming where he most desires to be 
though he have a whole world else to walk in ? 
In this vile case am I, whose miserable fortune 
it is, to be banished from the sight of her, in 
whose favor the balance consisted of my misery 
or happiness, and whose incomparable beauty 
was the only sun of my little world.. . . Now 
judge yon whether this be a bondage or no: 
for mine own part, I protest I think my for¬ 
tune as slavish as any man’s that lives fettered 
in a galley. Tou have said you loved me and 
I have often found it; but a greater testimony 
you can never show of it than to use your best 
means to rid me out of this hell.” 

Hero freedom, without the privilege of 
beholding the queen’s face, is represented as 
a prison, or worse—a hell. But Shakspere 
(57), addressing his absent friend as his 
“ sovereign,” calls himself a “ slave,” speaks 
of the “ bitterness of absence,” and (58) of 
himself as imprisoned on account of the 
absence of his friend (“ the imprison’d absence 
of your liberty ”), and ends with 

“ I am to wait, though waiting now be hell." 

The argument from parallels seems strong, 
and in view of its strength we may well pass 
over the similarity in such commonplaces of 
perpetual recurrence in love sonnets as the 
comparison of the beloved to the sun. Shall 
we then oonclude that Shakspere composed 
Pembroke’s letter ? No; but rather draw a 
conclusion as to the extreme caution with 
which the argument from such parallel pas¬ 
sages should be employed. Pembroke, en¬ 
franchised, but forbidden the queen’s presence, 
desired to say aome pretty thing which might 
be shown to her; and to say what he actually 
said needed no great ingenuity. Arcite, in 
Chaucer’s tale, has seen the bright Emily 


from his prison window; he is enfranchised, 
but exiled from her sight, while Palamon 
remains in the cell. 8ays Arcite, the free¬ 
man: 

“ Alas the day that I was bom! 

Now is my pritonn worse than bifon ; 

Now is me schape eternally to dwells 
Nought in purgatorie, but in hells." 

Mr. Tyler’s argument, to prove that Drayton 
had seen certain of Shakspere’s sonnets in 
MS.,is open to a criticism, founded on parallels 
found in Drayton and earlier writers of pub¬ 
lished sonnets, which goes far to invalidate it. 

Cautious as we ought to be in using the 
argument from parallel passages, we ought 
to be yet more cautious in the quest for sup¬ 
posed historical allusions in poems written 
about the private affairs of two friends. Mr. 
Tyler finds in Sonnets 107 and 124 historical 
allusions of very groat importance. In Sonnet 
107 he discovers a reference to the abortive 
attempt of Essex to call the citizens of 
London to arms, and an allusion to the 
embassy sent by James to congratulate the 
queen on the suppression of the rebellion. 
In Sonnet 124 the state of things after the 
rebellion is described as one of “thralled 
discontent,” while Essex is alluded to as one 
of “ the fools of time which die for goodness ” 
(Essex having been styled “ the good earl ” 
after his execution) “who have lived for 
crime.” From Sonnet 125 it is ascertained 
that Shakspere was accused of having 
deserted his former patron Southampton, who 
was connected with Essex’s conspiracy—an 
accusation which he indignantly repels. All 
these supposed discoveries I unhesitatingly 
reject They seem to me to lead the student 
wholly away from the true meaning of the 
sonnets. I suppose that in any collection of 
160 sonnets it would be easy to find one or 
two which could be adapted to any year of 
the world’s history, so many various things 
happen in each year, and so many various 
things are stud in 150 poems. Certain it is 
that Mr. Gerald Massey found historical allu¬ 
sions in Sonnet 107 to events of the year 1603, 
and Mr. Hermann Isaac finds equally clear 
allusions to events of the year 1598, and each 
is welt pleased with his own explanation. 
For my part, residing in Dublin in the year 
of our Lord 1886, I am persuaded that 
Sonnet 125, whioh Mr. Tyler refers to the 
year 1601, was actually written by Shakspere 
in Dublin in the year 1885, shortly after the 
visit of the Prince of Wales to the Irish 
capital. I find evidence that Shakspere, 
having probably visited Ireland in the Prince’s 
train, deserted in the summer of that year 
the West-British for the Irish Nationalist or 
Parnellite party- The sonnet is, indeed, 
packed full of allusions to the events of that 
period. There is the reference to the practise 
of boycotting tenants who, servile to the 
aristocracy, had paid their full rents: 

“ Have I not seen dwellers on form and favour 
Lose all and more by paying too much rent t ” 

There is a dear reference to the inability of 
the crown to obtain convictions through its 
paid and perjured witnesses: 

“ Hence thou suborned Informer, a true soul 
When most impeached stands least in thy 
control.” 

If it be remembered that the Prince of Wales 
laid the foundation stones <ff a new museum 
and a national library, there can be no 
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'obscurity in the line “ Or laid great late* for 
'eternity,” while the canopy under which His 
Royal Highness stood on that occasion is 
expressly mentioned in 1. 1. A deservedly 
popular Lord Mayor of Dublin, a distinguished 
member of the National party, pursues his 
calling as a baker; and it is not impossible 
that from him Shakspere, after having joined 
the Pamellite party, may have obtained that 
insight into the baking business (noted long 
sinoe by Steevens) which is shown by the 
metaphor of an oblation unmixed “ with 
second*,” inferior flour. The word heretic 
in the preceding sonnet, and the reference to 
“ leases of short numbered hours ” manifestly 
applies to the Protestant landlords, whose 
'lays were now numbered. 

Smiling, one speaks the truth. What can 
be done for 1886 can be as easily done for 
1601 or 1603 or 1598. Of course, real 
historical allusions may lurk in these poems, 
but before seeking such we must satisfy our¬ 
selves that a private and personal and 
spiritual meaning is not the true and natural 
one; for the poems are essentially private and 
personal and spiritual, historical allusions, 
being in every view exceptional. I am con¬ 
vinced that there is nothing in Sonnets 107, 
124 and 125 which cannot be explained 
without resort to the public history of Shak- 
spere’s time. “ The mortal moon hath her 
eclipse endured,” says Sonnet 107; and this 
terrene moon is held by the historical critics 
to be Elisabeth, the Cynthia of the English 
throne. But the mortal moon here is the 
moon of love in mortal hearts, which has sur¬ 
vived its period of eclipse—the period during 
which Shakspere and his friend were alienated 
from each other. “ Clouds and eclipses stain 
both moon and sun,” said an earlier sennet; 
and Shakspete’s friend, the “ master-mistress 
of his passion,” was to him both sun and 
moon. In Constable’s “ Diana” the poet’s 
lady is his one sun, his one moon— 

“ My sun! my moon! my star! my saint! my 
shrine! 

In Sonhet 124, Shakspere asserts that his love 
is unaltered by worldly prosperity or by 
worldly adversity, and every word of the 
sonnet is intelligible in this sense without 
resort to allusions to public events. The 
“ Fools of time 

"Which die for goodness, who have lived for crime,” 
are those heretics and criminals to true love— 
the short-lived passions founded on self- 
interest, whose existence was a crime against 
love, and whose death is a virtue. In Sonnet 
125 Shakspere contrasts his later love, puri¬ 
fied from all sensual elements, with his earlier 
love, which had dwelt on his friend’s personal 
beauty, and upon a base so unenduring had 
hoped to build an everlasting fabric; but now 
his love “ is builded far from accident ” (124). 
His former celebration of bis friend’s youth 
and beauty was merely outward homage to 
the outer man—no more than bearing a 
canopy in a procession; but now he gives soul 
for soul. Should jealousy (*.«., suspicion in 
love) hint that because his earlier affection has 
failed under stress of circumstances therefore 
his later love may also fail, this is no more 
trustworthy than the evidence of a suborned 
witness: 

“ Hence thou suborn’d informer! a true soul 
When most impeached stands least in thy con¬ 
trol!" 


In “ Venus and Adonis ” we read (1. 655) of 
jealousy as “this sour informer, this bate- 
breeding spy.” Or if the “informer” of 
Sonnet 125 be an actual person, it is sufficient 
to suppose that Shakspere refers to one of those 
slanderers of whom we hear in Sonnet 121. 

As to Mary Fitton—a bold and brilliant 
creature, who took the lead in the masque 
and dance at Blackfriars, who “ during the 
time that the Earl of Pembroke favoured her” 
would “ put off her head tire and tuck up her 
clothes, and take a large white cloak, and 
march, as though she had been a man, to 
meet the said Earl out of the Court ”—Mary 
Fitton, who had two husbands, and two 
paramours, and two bastards, she may indeed 
have been the “ female evil ” who for a season 
subjugated Shakspere’s better nature, and 
perhaps provided him with experiences that 
helped to fashion his Cleopatra. Yet, for my 
own part, I must confess that, without being 
quite a Mephistopheles, “ der Geist, der stets 
vemeint,” I find, at the bottom of all my in¬ 
clinations to believe, a cool scepticism, or, 
at least, a craving for further evidence. I 
am still far from being assured that we have 
discovered Mr. W. H., or the rival poet, or 
the dark woman. If suoh scepticism should 
stimulate Mr. Tyler to further research, it 
will not have been quite barren. Meanwhile, 
we may be grateful to him for the most inte¬ 
resting argument and conjectures ever put 
forward in connexion with the historical and 
biographical study of Shakspere’s Sonnets. 

Mr. William Sharp’s edition of The Songs, 
Poem, and Sonnets of William Shakespeare 
(Walter 8cott) contains infinite riches in a 
little room. The editor has executed his task 
with good taste, intelligence, and zeal. His 
“Introductory Note”—a note of thirty-six 
pages—gives the results of the most recent 
investigations of the sonnets, including those 
of Mr. Tyler. The selections from the poems 
are made with excellent judgment; hut the 
non-Shaksperian songs, &e., from “The Pas¬ 
sionate Pilgrim,” might, with advantage, have 
been omitted. Mr. Sharp inserts, between 
Sonnets 136 and 137, the sonnet from “ Love’s 
Labour Lost” beginning “ Did not the heavenly 
rhetoric of thine eye,” which appeared in “The 
Passionate Pilgrim”; and between 139 and 
140 he inserts the fourteen lines from the same 
play—forming a perfect sonnet—which the 
king has addressed to the princess (IV. iii., 
26—40). Mr. Sharp is surely right in 

separating these fourteen lines, as the love- 
poem, from the two following rhymed lines 
spoken by the king. Even with the pre¬ 
caution of distinguishing them as insertions, 
however, these sonnets from “ Love’s Labour 
Lost ” ought not to have been introduced, it 
seems to me, in their present places, but ought 
rather to have been printed among the mis¬ 
cellaneous poems. Mr. Sharp’s little volume 
is made for slipping into one’s pocket, to he 
taken out and read, as Walt Whitman tells 
us his poems should he read, 

“ By stealth, in some wood, for trial, 

Or hack of a rock, in the open air, 

Or possibly with you sailing at sea, or on the beach 
of the sea, or some quiet island ”— 

where a poet permits his dear lover to put 

lips to his “ with the comrade’s long-dwelling 

kiss.” Suoh is the place and such the way to 

come at the deepest meanings of Shakspere’s 

.sonnets. Edward Dowden. 

1 


Oceana; or, England and her Colonies. By 
James Anthony Fronde. (Longmans.) 

Me. Froude takes his title of Oceana from a 
sketch of a perfect commonwealth, half real, 
half ideal, which Sir James Harrington 
addressed to the Protector, describing the 
future destiny which he believed to be 
reserved for the Sootch, English, and Anglo- 
Irish nations. More than ten years ago Mr. 
Fronde, anxious to see our modem “Oceana” 
for himself, set out for Australia; but he was 
detained at the Cape of Good Hope, and there 
all the time he had at his disposal was 
consumed in the politics of the place. It was 
not till the end of 1884 that he was able to 
return to his original plan; and on December 7 
in that year he left England by the long sea 
voyage to see lands 

“where patriotism is not a sentiment to be 
laughed at—not, as Johnson defined it, ‘the 
last refuge of a scoundrel,’ but an active passion 
— where I never met a hungry man, or saw a 
discontented face—where, in the softest and 
sweetest air, and in an unexhausted soil, the 
fable of Midas is reversed, food does not tarn 
to gold, but the gold with which the earth is 
teeming converts itself into farms and vine¬ 
yards, into flocks and herds, into crops of wild 
luxurianoe, into cities whose recent origin is 
conoealed and compensated by trees and flowers 
—where children grow who seem once more to 
understand what is meant by ‘ merry England . 1 ” 

Every book by Mr. Fronde will be hailed 
with pleasure and widely read. The charm 
and vigour of his style ensure his popu¬ 
larity. But the present work is not only 
amusing, but instructive in a very high 
degree. We owe a debt of gratitude to every 
man of talent and cultivation who will give 
us his impressions on these countries, with 
which we are bo familiar, and of which, in 
some senses, we know so little. Mr. Froude 
makes no secret of his political opinions, 
which are not those of the present time. He 
is something of a classical Republican. He 
views with regret the tendency of later 
stages of civilisation to gather into towns; 
and large cities full of toiling multitudes are 
as much the objects of his abhorenoe as they 
were of Cobbett’s. He contemplates with 
delight the almost boundless tracts of Aus¬ 
tralia. which he peoples in the future with a 
hardy 1 race such as Horace describes in his 
ode to the degenerate Romans, and who, m 
another hemisphere, shall renew the youth, 
the virtue, and the glories of the old country. 
Mr. Froude says of the Victorians that they 
cannot be sad, and we may say of him that 
he cannot be dull. The usually tedious sed 
voyage is pleasantly described, and pleasant 
too are his criticisms of some of the classics 
with which he beguiled its monotony. 

On reaching Cape Town Mr. Froude found 
that he had been anticipated by an “inter¬ 
viewer,” who had got hold of him before leaving 
England; and a furious leader of two columns, 
holding him up to indignation, had appeared 
in the last number of the Argos, which 
was thrust into his hand before he left 
the ship. He is not the man to be hshamed 
of his opinions. He stuck to them, and they 
are given in a chapter on Sodth African 
politics. In his judgment we have, no® 
the beginning, been unjust to the Dutch; we 
were wrong in interfering with the Dutmona 
Fields, in annexing thl Transvaal, in forcing 
ized by VjiOUvlL 
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on the Zulu war, in sending out Sir Charles 
Warren to Bechuanaland; but he cannot 
blame the government for declining to pro¬ 
secute the war with the Boers after Majuba 
Hill. 

“ The Boers of South Africa,” he considers, 
“ of all human beings now on this planet, cor¬ 
respond nearest to Horace’s description of the 
Homan peasant soldiers who defeated Pyrrhus 
and Hannibal. There alone you will find 
obedience to parents as strict as among the 
ancient Sabines, the severa mater, whose sons 
fetch and carry at her bidding, who, when 
those sons go to fight for their country, will 
hand their rifles to them, and bid them return 
with their arms in their hands, or else not 
return at all.” 

We agree with him in the main, but think he 
treats too lightly the conduct of the late 
government in embarking in the Boer war. 
Mr. Fronde has now written the last words 
which he will ever write about South Africa; 
and what is his conclusion evidently, that 
so long as the British Parliament and govern¬ 
ment, and the Colonial Office, remain as they 
are, South African affairs are hopeless. 

From the Cape Mr. Fronde sailed to 
Adelaide; and his tour in South Australia, 
Victoria, and New South Wales was one of 
constant interest and enjoyment. It is 
true that everything was made easy to 
him. He was everywhere received with 
open arms by the best people. He was 
entertained at the best houses. At Melbourne 
he was the guest of the governor. Free 
passes on all the railways were provided 
for himself and his party; and not only free 
passes, but special carriages, and in Victoria 
special trains, and a superlative carriage lined 
with blue satin, and a butler in attendance in 
a separate oompartment, with provisions and 
other luxuries and conveniences. It was in 
this splendid carriage that he went to Ballarat, 
of which town and its lovely park he gives 
a very interesting description. Gold is no 
longer its only industry. The city of Midas 
is a great agricultural centre, and is growing 
more and more so. Near Ballarat Mr. Fronde 
was entertained at a squatter’s station, which 
he describes thus: 

“ We came at last to a gate, which needed only 
a lodge to be the entrance to a great English 
domain. The park-like character was more 
marked when we drove through—short grass, 
eucalyptus trees, and blackwood trees scattered 
over it like oaks at Biohmond; the eucalypti, 
ancient and venerable, with huge twisted trunks 
and spreading branches, being exactly like oaks 
at a distance, while the dark-green blackwoods 
glowing picturesque between them might have 
passed for yews. Sheep were browsing in hun¬ 
dreds, perhaps in thousands; and on a wooded 
ridge which was behind I was told that there 
were deer. The only exotic features were the 
parrots, small and large, which were flying like 
cuckoos from one tree to another, flashing with 
blue and crimson. After passing a second gate, 
we found more variety. There were plantations 
which had been skilfully made, English trees 
were mixed with the indigenous, eucalypti still 
preponderating however, some towering into 
the sky, some, as before, fantastically gnarled; 
here and there a dead one stretching up its 
gaunt arms as perches for the hawks and 
crows. High hills stood out all round us, 
covered with forest. The drive was broad, 
level, and excellently kept. The plantation 
gradually became thicker. A third gate, and 
we were Between high-trimmed hedges of ever¬ 


green, catching a sight at intervals of a sheet 
of water overhung with weeping willows; a 
moment more, and we were at the door of what 
might have been an ancient Scotch manor- 
house, solidly built of rough-hewn granite, the 
walls overrun with ivy, climbing roses, and 
other multitudinous creepers, which formed a 
i border to the diamond-paned old-fashioned 
windows. On the north side was a clean-mown 
and carefully-watered lawn, with tennis-ground 
and croquet-ground, flower-beds bright with 
scarlet geraniums, heliotropes, verbenas, fuchsias 
—we had arrived, in fact, at an English aristo¬ 
crat’s country-house reproduced in another 
hemisphere, and shone upon at night by other 
constellations. Inside the illusion was even 
more complete. The estate belonged to a 
millionaire who resided in England. Ercil- 
doun, so the place was called, was occupied by 
his friends. We found a high-bred English 
family—English in everything except that they 
were Australian-born, and cultivated perhaps 
above the English average — bright young 
ladies, well, but not over-, dressed; their tall, 
handsome brothers; our host, their father, 
polite, gracious, dignified; our hostess with 
the ease of a grande dame. Good pictures 
hung round the rooms. Books, reviews, 
newspapers—all English—and * the latest pub¬ 
lications ’ were strewed about the tables— 
the Saturday, the Spectator, and the rest of them. 
The contrast between the scene which I had 
expected mid the scene which I found took 
my breath away. ... It was a day to be 
remembered, and a scene to be remembered. 
Here was not England only, but old-fashioned 
baronial England, renewing itself spontaneously 
in a land of gold and diggers, a land whioh, in 
my own recollection, was a convict drain, whioh 
we have regarded since as a refuge for the waifs 
and strays of our superfluous population for 
whom we can find no use at home. These 
were the people whom our proud legislature 
thought scarcely to be worth the trouble of 
preserving as our fellow-subjects. It seemed 
to me as if, at no distant time, the condescen¬ 
sion might be on the other side.” 

What specially struck Mr. Froude was not 
the Resemblance to, but the identity of the 
Australians as he saw them with, the English. 
But it must be remembered that he mixed 
with the most cultivated people, and spent 
most of his time in the capitals. It is probable 
that an ordinary tourist, and one who spent 
more time on the outskirts of civilisation, 
would have come to a different conclusion. 
One of the first things that he noticed, and 
the impression remained during all his stay in 
Australia, was the pure English that was 
spoken there. 

“ They do not raise their voice at the end of 
a sentence as the Americans do, as if with a 
challenge to differ from them. They drop it 
courteously like ourselves. No provincialism 
has yet developed itself. The tone is soft, the 
language good, and the aspirates in the right 
places.” 

And again— 

“ There is not in Melbourne, or anywhere in 
Australia, the lightest symptom of a separate 
provincial originality either formed or formiDg. 
In thought and manners, as in speech and pro¬ 
nunciation, they arc true English, and nothing 
else. There is more provincialism seen in 
Exeter or York than in Melbourne or Sydney. 
We went home to our club in the evening by a 
crowded omnibus, and could have believed our¬ 
selves back in Piccadilly. The dress, look, and 
movements of the other occupants being so 
exactly the same.” 

Mr. Froude just mentions the “larrikins"; 


but he saw nothing of them, or of any other 
objectionable persons. All in Australia was 
made so pleasant that there were scarcely any 
drawbacks to his enjoyment. The flies and 
mosquitoes, it is true, were troublesome; and 
the gardens, with all their beauty, suffer from 
the coarseness of the grass. The trees, too, 
want the English softness, both of form and 
colour. All water, whether of streams, lakes, 
or ponds, is muddy. We cannot recall any 
other objection. In the matter of gardens 
Australia presents a striking contrast with the 
United States, 

“ where the ordinary suburban house rises bare 
in the midst of indifferently kept grass, and 
even the palaces of the millionaires stand in 
ground poorly laid out. In Melbourne, and in 
these colenies universally, there seemed a desire 
among the owners to surround themselves with 
graceful objects, and especially with the familiar 
features of their old home." 

Mr. Froude was at Melbourne when the news 
of the fall of Khartum and Gordon’s death 
arrived. 

“With singular unanimity the colonists laid 
the guilt of this particular catastrophe at the 
door of the Liberal leader. They did not love 
him before, and had been at a loss to under¬ 
stand the influence which he had so long 
exercised. His mighty popularity they thought 
must now at least be at an end. It could not 
survive a wound so deadly in his country’s 
reputation.” ' 

He was at Auckland when the news came of 
the change of government at home. 

“The universal feeling, outside England, to¬ 
wards the leader of the Liberal party, who had 
been, and perhaps is, so adored at home, has 
become blind in its animosity. He once 
fallen, people seemed to expect that all the 
woes of which the empire was sick would 
vanish like an unwholesome fog.” 

Mr. Froude was careful in collecting infor¬ 
mation and opinions on the feelings of the 
colonists respecting their relations with the 
mother country—on federation and the 
colonial navy. He was, fortunately, at 
Sydney at the time when the offer of a force 
for the Sudan was made; indeed, with a 
view to ascertaining the tone and temper of 
the Australians, his visit was singularly well 
timed. It is abundantly clear that the 
Australians still love England tenderly, and 
are passionately attached to their sovereign. 
It is for us not only to avoid anything that may 
weaken these ties, but to endeavour in every 
way to strengthen and tighten them. On this 
subject Mr. Froude has a valuable chapter. 
Mr. Froude did not visit Queensland, Western 
Australia, or Tasmania, but sailed from Sydney 
to Auckland and made a tour in the northern 
island of New Zealand. With the scenery and 
vegetation he was delighted, but the colonists 
pleased him less than the Australians. The 
labourers, tempted by the exorbitant wages 
given at the public works, remain in the 
towns, and he saw little that gave any 
promise of a class of stout yeomen. He 
would like to see an end put to the borrowing 
process, and the land placed within reach of 
poor men who have no capital except their 
labour. 


It was disgusting," he writes, “ to see, on 
pne side, a beautiful country opening its arms 
to occupation, holding out in its Tap every 
blessing which country life can offer; and oh 
the other, cities like Auckland, crammed like 
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Bn overflowing bee-hive, the bees neglecting 
the natural flowers and feeding on borrowed 
sugar.” 

He mentions, what we have seen elsewhere, 
that emigrants are very ill-received by the 
labourers now earning 8s. a day, from the 
natural fear of a fall in their wages. Much 
of the unoccupied land has been taken up by 
large companies, whom it does not suit to sell 
small plots. Mr. Froude finds a remarkable 
resemblance between the Maories in their 
present state and the Western Irish. There 
were the same cabins, the same children 
running about barefoot and half-naked, the 
same pigs, the same savage taste for brilliant 
colours—the women wearing madder-coloured 
petticoats—the same distribution of labour, 
the women doing all the work, the men 
idling away their time with their pipes. 

Here we must take leave of a book which 
is no ordinary record of travel, but one full 
to overflowing of thought and pregnant 
suggestions. "William Wickham. 


An Epitome of Englith Grammar for the 
Use of Students: adapted to the London 
Matriculation Course and Similar Exami¬ 
nations. By W. H. H. Kelke. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Mb. Kelkb’s very sensible preface led me to 
hope that his book would prove to be the sort 
of “ English Grammar for Students ” of which 
I have long been in search. Such a manual, 
in my opinion, ought to conform to three 
conditions. In the first place, it should 
directly treat only of modem English, the 
language of earlier periods being referred to 
only where it is useful for illustration; and 
the grammatical phenomena of modem English 
should be recorded and analysed with greater 
fulness and precision than has hitherto been 
attempted in any book of the kind. In the 
second place, the exposition of the grammati¬ 
cal facts should be accompanied by so much 
explanation of the causes, whether historical 
or psychological, to which they are due, as 
will remove from them all appearance of 
arbitrary caprice. And, in the third place, 
the method of arrangement and classification 
adopted should be strictly in accordance with 
the special genius of the English language, 
instead of being a mere adaptation of the 
grammatical systems which have been 
devised for languages of a different type. Mr. 
Kelke’s own account of the object of his work 
seems to show that he does, to a considerable 
extent, recognise the soundness of the prin¬ 
ciples which I have here endeavoured to 
enunciate; and his book contains some valu¬ 
able and original remarks which are the result 
of their partial application. On the whole, 
however, I regret to say that the execution oi 
the work is very far from being in accordance 
with its professed design. 

It is quite possible that a grammar which 
should deviate at all widely in its method 
from established traditions might not be suited 
to the requirements of the “London Matricu¬ 
lation Course ” ; and some of the defects of 
Mr. Kelke’s work may be ascribed to the fact 
that it is partly intended to serve as an 
examination handbook. But, in addition to 
the faults which the book shares with all 
other works of the kind, it abounds with posi¬ 


tive mistakes, which show that the author is 
far from familiar with the history of the 
language, and with the results of comparative 
philology. To mention only a few instances, he 
says that in Anglo-Saxon me was dative only, 
not accusative; that the Sanskrit aham (I) con¬ 
tains the two pronominal roots represented 
by I and me ; that the pronoun “ mins=mi+ 
an or en, Anglo-Saxon genitive suffix ” ; that 
the substantive ear (of corn) is from the 
same root as the verb to ear (the ground); that 
“Anglo-Saxon hridd has split up into two 
words, bird and bride ” ; that ditch, dike, are 
derived from dig; that kid is cognate with 
the Latin haedus, and think with doceo and 
disco. Mr. Eelke observes in his preface that 
“the progress of late years made in com¬ 
parative grammar . . . seems to require more 
attention in its application to English gram¬ 
mar than has been generally accorded to it.” 
This is very true; but it would have been 
better to ignore the subject altogether than to 
impart such mis-knowledge as is exemplified 
in these specimens. One of the distinctive 
merits which the author claims for his work 
is that “it enumerates, classifies, and illus¬ 
trates the laws of sound-change.” But the 
chapter on “Sounds and Signs” is not only 
inadequate, but in many points misleading; 
and the questions of sound-change whioh 
occur in the course of the book are treated 
very inaccurately. Of the relation between 
the forms sell and sold, teach and taught, seek 
and sought, for example, Mr. Kelke has no 
better explanation to give than that “ an it-, 
8-, or ii- sound often becomes 5 or 6.” It is 
scarcely necessary to point out that students 
preparing for examination will do well not to 
trust implicitly to Mr. Kelke’s guidance with 
regard to questions of historical grammar or 
phonology. 

Mr. Kelke’s preface contains an unfulfilled 
promise of a material improvement upon the 
method followed by ordinary writers on 
English grammar. He says that his own 
system “ lays stress on the sentence as ex¬ 
pressing the closest relation of language to 
thought.” In the book itself, however, I can 
find very little trace of the application of 
this sound and valuable principle. If Mr. 
Kelke had really kept it in view he would 
have informed the learner that what are 
called moods and tenses logically belong not 
to the verb but to the sentence. The function 
of the mood-inflection of a verb is to serve as 
a class-mark for the sentence of which it 
forms part. It follows from this that a 
necessary preliminary to a satisfactory treat¬ 
ment of the syntax of mood forms is to give 
a classification of sentences according to the 
purposes which they serve—such as independ¬ 
ent predication or interrogation, command, 
statement of a hypothesis, dependent (con¬ 
ditional) predication or interrogation, and so 
forth. It would be easy to show how much light 
such a classification of sentences would throw 
on many of the phenomena of the English 
language which in ordinary grammars are left 
obscure or are ignored altogether. Mr. Kelke 
has apparently perceived that the usual defi¬ 
nitions of “ mood ” are unsatisfactory ; but, 
through not seeing the full bearing of the 
principle he has himself expressed, he is 
unable to propose anything better, and actually 
leaves the term unexplained, although a defi¬ 
nition of it is asked for in one of the questions 

Die 


contained in the examination papers given in 
his appendix. 

One of the defects which this book shares 
with the current English grammars is its 
inadequate account of the extent to which 
the old subjunctive inflection has left traces 
in modern English. According to Mr. Kelke, 
the only survival of this inflection is in the 
forms be and were, and in the obsolescent 
practice of omitting the personal endings in 
the present tense of verbs when preceded by 
if or similar conjunctions. He omits to point 
out that the subjunctive form has left a trace 
of its existence in the double meaning of the 
words could, should, would, might, had (in 
archaistic usage), and durst. For example, 
“ I could go ” sometimes means “ I was able 
to go,” and sometimes “I should be able to 
go ”; and the other words mentioned, though 
we have not the means of paraphrasing them, 
have the same two-fold sense. The explana¬ 
tion is that in the first sense the verb is the 
successor of the indicative form, and in the 
second of the subjunctive. Mr. Kelke may 
reply that the two are now identical in sound 
and spelling; but so are the verbal noun and 
the participle in -ing, which he is neverthe¬ 
less rightly careful to distinguish. Neither 
Mr. Kelke, nor any of his predecessors, so far 
as I know, has called attention to the curious 
usage, common more or less to all the Aryan 
languages, by which a tense-inflection is made 
to do duty to express what is really a dis¬ 
tinction of mood—or, in other words, a dis¬ 
tinction affecting the class of the sentence. 
Compare these two sentences: “If you believe 
as I do, you will act in the same way,” and 
“ If you believed as I do, you would act in 
the same way.” Clearly the two sentenoes 
equally refer to the present time; the differ¬ 
ence between them is that in the first case the 
hypothesis is accepted or left doubtful, while 
in the second it is rejected. But why is the 
verb believed put in the form appropriate to the 
past tense ? The reason is that the hypothesis, 
though needing to be stated, is not now a true 
one, and so it is referred to an imaginary past 
time, at which (as we “ make believe ” for 
the purpose of expressing ourselves) it may 
have been in accordance with fact. It would 
be interesting to know whether this singular 
expedient is found elsewhere than in Aryan 
languages. Mr. Kelke, I ought to say, does 
not quite ignore the fact that the preterite 
inflection is sometimes employed abusively. 
He says that “ the past tenses should and would 
have ceased to express past time.” This is 
true only when they are subjunctive, and with 
this qualification it is equally true of could 
and might. The sentence “He told me he 
should go ” is, in modern English as much as 
it was in older English, the corresponding 
past to “ He tells me he shall go.” That Mr. 
Kelke does not know how to “parse” bis 
subjunctives is curiously shown by his state¬ 
ment (p. 215), that when could is used oi! past 
time it is followed by an auxiliary infinitive, 
as “ I could have gone (Lat. potui ire).’’ But 
surely, “ He told me he could go ” is a correct 
sentence. The fact is that in “ I could go 
(when it means “ I was able to go ”) the verb 
could is indicative in the past tense. When 
we wish to throw it into the “ conditional 
mood of rejected hypothesis,” still referring 
to past time (».»., when we wish to express 
the idea of “I should have been able to go ), 
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analogy requires that we should convert the 
preterite inflection of could into a “ pluperfect 
subjunctive ” inflection. But as the verb cm 
has no “pluperfect subjunctive,” we satisfy 
the demand for a backward remove in tense 
by turning go (quite illogically) into have 
gone. 

The word ought is correctly stated by Mr. 
Eelke to be in form the preterite of owe; but 
he omits to explain why the preterite in¬ 
flection should be used in a present sense. 
The fact is that the inflection is preterite 
subjunctive, used to express a distinction of 
mood in the way above explained. The 
original fbree of “ I ought to go ” would be 
rendered in modem English “ I should have to 
go, if—” some unspecified condition were 
realised. In all languages there is a tendency 
to soften the harshness of sentences expressing 
obligation by putting them in a hypothetical 
form. This is, of course, the reason why the 
preterite must has superseded the old present 
mote. 

I must confess that I have never yet been 
able to disoover the great utility of what is 
commonly called “ analysis of sentences.” A 
real analysis of sentences would indeed be a 
valuable intellectual exercise; but to apply 
this name to the process which is taught in 
ordinary English grammars seems to me about 
as correct as to say that a butcher analyses a 
sheep. Mr Eelke’s method of “ analysis ” is 
somewhat different from the common one, and 
I am inclined to think that his changes are 
impro-. ements so far as they go; but they do 
not amount to very much. The absurdity of 
finding a “ predicate ” in imperative sentences, 
for example, where there is no predication 
at all, is still retained. 

As I have already exhausted my space, and 
probably also the patience of the readers of 
the Acadsmt, I must hring this article to a 
close, though leaving unsaid much that I had 
intended to say. In calling attention to the 
defects of method and the confused thinking 
found in the ordinary books on English 
grammar, I do not forget how much 
easier it is to criticise these works than to 
produce a satisfactory substitute for them. 
Indeed, to write a really good grammar of an 
analytical language like ours seems to me a 
task so difficult that a great deal of indul¬ 
gence is due to those who have failed to 
accomplish it. With regard to Mr. Eelke’s 
book, which has given me a wished-for 
opportunity of expressing my views on this 
subject, I would add that (except for its 
blunders in comparative philology and the 
like, for which there is no excuse) it is no 
worse than most of its rivals, and in some 
respects decidedly better. 

Henry Bradley. 


The Life and Speeches of Joseph Cowen. 

By Major Jones. (Sampson Low.) 

Speeches delivered by Joseph Cowon at the 
General Election, i885. 

Surras first he entered Parliament in 1874, Mr. 
Cowen, whatever may have been his failings, 
has not ceased to be an interesting figure in 
public life. Politically, his speeches show 
that he belongs to that older school of 
Radicals which, for various reasons, no longer 
occupies the fighting van of advanced politics, 
ppd fixes its eves rather on tfip freedom than 


upon the prosperity of the individual citizen. 
The spring of his political inspiration is, in the 
ancient world, the Athens of Pericles, in the 
modem world, the French Revolution; and it 
is clear from these volumes, that both at home 
and abroad, “ Liberty ” is Us watohword. In 
foreign affairs, if he has not shed his blood in 
the cause of liberty, it is more for lack of 
opportunity than of will. The friend of 
Eossuth and Mazzini, of Garibaldi and Louis 
Blanc, he used the commercial connexions of 
hie father’s firm to introduce propagandist 
documents into the Continent, was dogged 
even in Newcastle by foreign spies, continued 
to be for some time unable to set foot on the 
mainland of Europe, and was the cause of the 
refusal of passports even to his innocent and 
unconspiring father. It is easy to read 
between the lines of his speeches on foreign 
policy how powerfully his mind is impressed 
with antipathy to “despotic” governments, 
and how far the memory of the Poland and 
the Hungary of his youth sways the judgment 
of his manhood. Mr. Cowen has, however, 
earned for himself a considerable part of his 
reputation by views, very freely expressed, 
upon the duty of English ministries in 
foreign affairs, which have not been very 
generally shared by other Radicals. Perhaps 
the phrase “ Imperial Radical ” would most 
nearly indicate his position; for he has been 
particularly outspoken upon the duty, as he 
conceives it, of annexing Egypt, and the sight 
of our great company of oolonies moves him 
to ardent advocacy of their retention and 
union to the mother country in closer bonds. 

But Mr. Cowen is better known for the 
independence of his criticisms upon his leaders 
than for the particular criticisms he has 
passed upon them. He has often, with much 
force and judicious reference to earlier 
parliamentary generations, maintained the 
rights of private members against “ urgency ” 
and precedence for government measures. He 
is—no one can doubt it—a most loyal 
Radical; but he is also, it must be owned, a 
supporter of the most disagreeable candour. 
Honest he is beyond the reach of the malignity 
of cavillers—honest, perhaps, beyond any¬ 
thing else; but the delimitation of the frontier 
between honesty and impracticability is by 
no means an easy task, and Mr. Cowen has 
not performed it with signal success. The 
vice of the old Radicals infects him too. 
Ministers may well be pardoned if they grow 
testy under an address like this from the 
benches behind them: 

“ The Cabinet allege that this measure is 
urgent, and they ask the House to trust them. 
This is the common demand of despotic rulers. 
Every man can speak for himself. I would not 
trust them if their chief were an angel and his 
colleagues all saints. I will not do so for their 
own sakes, as well as for the sake of Ireland. 
The fact of their possessing this unlimited 
authority will tempt them into excesses. . . . 
Probably the meanest, cruellest, and most 
cowardly act of an English Government in 
modem times has been the recommittal of Mr. 
Davitt to Portland. ... I make bold to affirm 
that the treatment of the Irish Fenians is as 
severe as that of the victims of Neapolitan 
oppression. . . . The government are refurbish¬ 
ing the rusty instruments of political oppression 
and torture. But the hateful apparatus will 
break in their hands and wound them ” (Speech 
on the Coercion Bill, 1881 


As a speaker Mr. Cowen would seem to be 
rather interesting than captivating. His 
editor tells us that, in the prooess of their 
composition, his speeches are dictated to a 
shorthand writer. Certainly it is astonish¬ 
ing how much of fire and force survives so 
coldblooded a treatment; but the traces 
of intensely careful preparation are too appa¬ 
rent in the result. Many of these addresses 
are pithy essays rather than speeches. Mr. 
Cowen revels in aphorisms and in gnomic 
terseness, very good to read, and still better 
to recollect; but he must have a marvellous 
delivery if they can be made to sound spon¬ 
taneous or easy on a platform. These speeches 
resemble a very solid pudding, studded here 
and there with plums. 

“ Parliaments are like rivers,” he says, “ the 
further they run the dirtier they get.” “ Ex¬ 
ternally the English workman of to-day is in 
advanoe of his progenitors. . . . But these im¬ 
provements are general, and not special. They 
apply to society at large, and not to a class. 
Men measure their wellbeing by their neigh¬ 
bours, and not by their ancestors.” “ There 
are some parents who, anxious to please their 
children, but disliking a noise, buy them a 
drum on condition that they do not beat it. 
The liberty of a man in Parliament is similarly 
restrained. He has the right to vote inde¬ 
pendently ; but, if he exercise it, he will be 
chastised.” “ Few men pass out of recollection 
more rapidly than political orators. . . . States¬ 
men have their names linked with beneficent 
changes that they have usually spent the greater 
part of their lives in opposing. But the propa¬ 
gandist ... at the dose of his career drops into 
the stream, makes a momentary eddy, and in 
a few weeks or months all remembrance of him 
is rubbed out in the rushing tide of life.” 
“The gayest castles in the air that ever were 
piled are better for comfort and for use than 
the dungeons in the air that are daily dug and 
cavemed out by gloomy, grumbling, and dis¬ 
contented men.” 

Yet for Newcastle this condensed diet may be 
the right food. Mr. Cowen may be supposed 
to know his audiences, and he fearlessly in¬ 
dulges them with Plato and Aristotle (not, 
however, in the originals), and exhibits a 
breadth of historical information and a ver¬ 
satility of topics for discourse, from the teach¬ 
ing of art, to horses and bankruptcy laws, 
alike surprising. 

But with all this transparent elaboration 
these speeches are often singularly uncouth 
and inartistic. Slang is not unfrequent—a 
government “ turns rusty,” a nation exhibits 
“ no end of sympathy," a ministry “ over-eggs 
its pudding.” Here is a figure at once in¬ 
genuous and ingenious. 

“ Let every man use his own faculties—inquire 
for himself; and, when he has arrived at a 
conclusion, let him speak it, act it—act it 
regardless of any mystifying despotism that 
may have temporarily got astride the popular 
breath. Do not let him duck under it, nor go 
about to circumvent it or pinch it to suit an 
audience, or water it with honey-drops to suit 
the prejudices of his friends.” 

No wonder it is Ireland that moves Mr. 
Cowen to his warmest flights of eloquence. 
But he is often painfully abrupt. He plunges 
headlong into his subject and out again; darts 
without any transition from one branch of it 
to another, and, totally disregarding all logical 
particles or syntactical connexion, blurts out 
a series of sentences like the bail of bullets 
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she disjoined sentences tread on one another’s him: “ He continues to give to ‘ society ’ and characters in this work are one and all ad- 
heels, and jostle one another very uncivilly, the bottle a wide berth, to honour the Queen, mirable. Exceptionally good are the Comte 
In ahother there are seventeen; then one obey the law of the land, and respect the de Beaujeau, Roland’s brother-in-law, an Im- 
“ but,” and theie follow eleven more, opinions and sentiments of those who differ perialist nobleman and politician of the worst 


“ but,” and there follow eleven more, opinions and sentiments of those who differ perialist nobleman and politician of the worst 
There is a tendency to needless antithesis and from him.” However, he begins his book sort, cruel, unscrupulous—just such another, 
alliteration. Of eleven Words in one line the with an admirable portrait, and ends it with in fact, as the Due de Mora in M. Dandet’i 
five tbit are not “ its ” and “ theirs" begin a tolerable index, which is very laudable. Nabob ; and Timon Graohard, a French 
with “ p.” But in the main these speeches J. A. Hameltow. Republican, who is first seen as a refugee and 


with “ p.” But in the main these speeches 
are compositions of fine, terse English. They 
are compressed, Straightforward, and forcible, 
and therein are Worthy of, and fitted to, the 
sterlihg and vigorous opinions they express. 


HEW KOVELS. 


The Dukefs Marriage. 


But the best evidence of Mr. Cowen’s In Shallow Waters. 
powers is contained in his election speeches 2 vols. (White.) 
of 1885. In thirteen days he made nine Measure for Measure. 
speeches, and in addition held a kind of 9 _ nl / /a nn _ BnB . 


In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
By Annie Armitt. In 


tournament against all comers at two meet- 


2 vols. 


1 Measure. By John Douglas. 
(Sonnenschein.) 


iogs for questions, called “ heckling meet- DoubU Cunning. By George Manville Fenn. 
ings.” These speeches were chiefly upon ivl ® vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
non-domestic questions; but, avoiding the Morgan's Horror. By George Manville Fenn. 


repulsive topics of poor-law parishes, the con¬ 
tagious diseases of animals, and the equalisa¬ 
tion of the death duties, Mr. Cowen ranged 
nobly from pole to pole, “ this way and that 
dividing his swift mind.” The physical 
endurance which such feats—now becoming 
by no means uncommon—require, is a para- 


(Cassell.) 


Nabob ; and Timon Graohard, a French 
Republican, who is first seen as a refugee and 
teacher of French in Lewbury, and who 
curses and tears his hair through three 
volumes. Of the English characters in The 
Buka's Marriage the best is Mrs. Littlepoint, 
Gertrude’s married sister, the wife of a Lew- 
bury solicitor, and a plucky, not unambitious 
woman, who, nevertheless, is warm-hearted, 
and more anxious to fight her sister’s 
battles than her own. Gertrude rather too 
rapidly develops, under the Duke’s influence, 
from an incorrigible coquette into one of 
Mr. Gilbert’s love-sick maidens. When, 
however, she finds herself in difficulties in 


The Master of Ralston. By Maude Jeanne Fran “’ ^ er * he ** 

Frane. (Skmnson Low.'i 3 property left her by the will of her lover- 


( P ') supposed to have been killed at the beginning 

The Duke's Marriage introduces us to a new of the war with Germany—she shows resolu- 
writer of fiction, and to one—a rarity since tion and courage. Her old lover, Dr. Cal- 
the death of Mr. Anthony Trollope—who verley, who inherits a magnificent physique, 


doxical proof that the nocturnal habits of actually requires the whole of his three 
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British legislation are beneficial rather than 
otherwise to the health of legislators. Mr. 
Cowen seems to have displayed a very gratify- 


magnanimity, from his footman- 


volumes to do justice to himself and to his father, is an excellent sketch of a vulgarly 
characters. It is full of life and humour, vindictive, rather than thoroughly bad, man. 
and the genuine man-of-the-worldliness The author of The Duke's Marriage is pos¬ 
that comes of travel and of seeing all sessed of a versatile fancy, and is equally 


ing toughness; and the pressure of time and comes of . travel and of seeing all sessed of a versatile fancy, and is equally 

occupation, depriving him necessarily of the 8or *' 8 and conditions of men in many happy in reproducing the pettinesses and in- 
opportunity of elaborating these speeches to P^ acea ). i® removed from the sincerities of Lewbury society, the tricks that 

his customary pitch, has secured for them a affectation of cynicism which often passes the mischievous Odette plays upon a devout 
pleasant air of relaxation and ease, which his ^7 that name. There is not, to be sure, much priest and superstitious villagers, and lie 
more polished orations lack. Yet they are °* a pl°t in The Dukis Marnage. In the details of the absurd love affair which the gro- 


learned, caustic, and eloquent. Solon and ver 7 ff* 9 * chapter Gertrude Corrington, 
Aristotle, Tartuffe and Hovalis, figure in daughter of a retired major-general with a 
his first speech; in another he illustrated his W e . family and limited means, and the 
points with maps; and the peroration of his prettiest girl in the country town of Lew- 


speech on Ireland is very touching—the more 


which is within an easy distanoe 


so that Mr. Cowen has resolved to contest of the more noisy and fashionable Bright- 
Nowcastle no more: port, is betrothed, at Ostend, to Roland, Due In Shallow Waters is likewise a remarkably 

‘«The Irish cause, which is a subject for a sneer d>Alma > m ornament of the court of the Third good story of its kind. Its plot is thoroughly 
to the political Philistines, has always had for E ®pire. These young folks never waver in original, and it is written in the straight- 
me an irresistible fascination. The Irish Celt, their affection for each other; and Roland is as forward English of an author who means every 
whom English caricaturists usually picture good an example of the warm-hearted, simple- word she uses. Henry Dilworth, a plain, 
either as a gorilla or as a baboon, has noble minded, healthily impulsive French gentle- self-made man, with the creed of a stoic and 
qualities. Ho loves the scenes where _ he was man as has figured in recent fiction. But the courage of a hero, but careless of the 
born., and the roof which sheltered him from eircumstances, including the hostility of the minor proprieties of society, finds himself cast 
and a kind f»*w U Tf wJd a husband, Duke’s Breton relatives to a union between on an island after a shipwreck—the narrative 

him and an English “Mees,”an old love affair of which, by the way, is exceptionally well 


tesque but not unreal Grachard carries on with 
his matter-of-fact landlady’s daughter. Alto¬ 
gether, this is as full-bodied, enjoyable, and 
in every way promising a novel as has been 
published for a long time. 

In Shallow Waters is likewise a remarkably 


his affections are pure. He is patient in suffer- . „ ,_ ,, l4i - x , , ... . T - , 

ing and unwavering in trust, where trust is °* Gertrude’s, the difficulties of French mar- written—in the company of Agnes Leake, a 
given. Like Ixion at his wheel, he eternally riage-law and custom (rather too elaborately pretty, gentle, fastidious girl. She has been 
traces the same circle of woes. He tills a few explained in foot-notes), and the outbreak of spoiled by her sisters and brothers, who have 

sad acres for bare life, wears a few poor rags the Franco-German war, prevent the two always shielded her from the roughnesses of 

for bare warmth, and he softens the hard leaven from sailing off together on the comparatively life; and she clings helplessly and absolutely 
of his lot with the dews of a simple faith in smooth waters of marriage till the last chapter to Dilworth, who, more out of compassion 
netTtnd faithful , e .[ 0m8 ; nce ’ the tender- 0 f the third volume. These difficulties, how- than out of love, marries her, and takes her 

captivated his conquerors and turned the . enable the auth ? r °* Buke s 40 her relatives in England. There he is 

descendants of Et, glial, planters into the fore- Marnage to transport us from Lewbury, with separated in spirit from poor Agnes by 
most of Irish patriots; and it has made one its curates, and small talk, and thin-blooded her elder sister, whose “ ways ” are different 
member, at least, of the British Parliament as flirtations, to the wildest scenery and super- from his. He leaves her to carry on his 

faithful a friend of their cause as ever the green stitions of Brittany, and to depict both Paris favourite work of exploration abroad; and 

flag fluttered over.” and rural France in the stormy time that in- only returns at last at her passionate 


. an English “Mees,”an old love affair of which, by the way, is exceptionally well 


written—in the company of Agnes Leake, a 
pretty, gentle, fastidious girl. She has been 


flag fluttered over.” 

Major Jones has done his work but carelessly. 


returns 


her passionate 


A misplaced semicolon classes Shakspere with and the establishment of the existing Republic, 
our great orators; a plural noun graces a Though the author’s plot may be slight, 
singular verb; “ predicate ” is printed for his story, therefore, is stirring and full of 


tervened between the fall of the Third Empire request, and even then but to nurse her for 
and the establishment of the existing Republic, a brief period before her death. But Agnes 


“ predict,” “ flaunts ” for “ flouts,” and “ to contrasts, of which none is better than that in which we are told of Dilworth’a return to 
horde” for “to herd.” It is a wrong to between Bertha Corrington, the “thinking” his daughter, weak, worn out, yearning for 
Mr. Cowen thus to make him talk nonsense member (as young ladies “think”) of her love and help. This he secures only by 
or vulgarity. And more, an “author” who Gertrude’s family, and Odette Kergarec, a his death. In Shallow Waters is, therefore, 
prepares his book confessedly in the teeth of Breton country girl with the look of a gipsy essentially a tragedy, and the purpose of the 


leaves a daughter behind her; and the most 
powerful portion of In Shallow Waters is that 


Mr. Cowen thus to make him talk nonsense member (as young ladies “think”) of 
or vulgarity. And more, an “author” who Gertrude’s family, and Odette Kergarec, a 
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writer of it is obvious. But tbe pathos and 
“the pity of it all” are genuine. Henry 
Dilworth is a truly noble character. The only 
fault to be found Vith him is that he is too 
self-sacrificing, and does not assert his own 
rights sufficiently against his wife’s relatives. 
Kate Dilworth, a compound of her father, 
her mother, and an aunt who perished in the 
shipwreck that brought her parents together, 
is an admirable and artistic portrait; and her 
lover Jack, sefeing that he is good enough for 
Kate’s father, will probably be considered 
good enough by the readers of In Shallow 
Water*. t This is the masterpiece, as yet, of 
a writer who is evidently content to do little, 
but who always does her best. 

Glasgow is now so very large a place that 
private marriages may as well be contracted 
and repented of, and poisonings contemplated 
in it as in London, or Paris, or Berlin. Mr. 
Douglfcs was, therefore, as much entitled to 
let loose his clumsy villain, Hugh Crawford, 
with his pretty wife Yiolet and his poison 
phial in the background, on Blythawood 
Square as on South Kensington. There is 
not much else that is Scotch about Measure 
for Measure, except mild eruptions of dialect, 
such, as “Ye’re the sieht for sair e’en.” It 
is a rather vigorously written, but also boyish, 
story, in which the boys and girls, mostly 
cousins, that stumble against each other 
in a remarkable way, play at adult heroes, 
herbines, and scoundrels. Fortunately, the 
villanous Hugh dies almost as clumsily as he 
has lived, and his widow is left free to marry 
a doctor who is her and everybody else’s good 
genius. The author of Measure for Measure 
may be reminded that strenuosity in style is 
not quite the same thing as strength, and 
recommended to be sparing of quotations, and 
to keep theology—especially Scotch theology 
—out of his books. 

Mr. ManvQle Penn seems, unfortunately, to 
have given himself up, at least for a period, 
to the production of what are coming to be 
known, in publishers’ slang, as “ shilling 
shockers.” But, if he is to stick for any 
length of time to thereof the melodramatist, 
it is to be hoped that he will confine himself 
literally to shilling’s worths of sensation, and 
give no more than his bond’s pound of flesh- 
creepers. In the list of novels given above 
there figure two of Mr. Fenn’s. Of the two, 
the one-volume Morgan's Horror is much to 
be preferred to the three-volume Double 
Cunning. One can stand Morgan, the wrecker 
—or, to be strictly accurate, the rocker—who 
murders the brother of the girl he loves, and 
very nearly succeeds in murdering his rival, 
and whose “horror” is that rival disguised 
as a black who haunts him, and on whom 
he piles rocks to no purpose, for he ex¬ 
hausts himself and his plots, and gets killed, 
of course, among the rocks of “the west 
countree,” in less than two hundred pages 
of excellent type. But it is really too bad to 
keep Arthur Bunge struggling with American 
kidnappers, and George Carleigh trying to 
conceal a dead body and a spade, and to 
seduce and then poison his hostess, all 
through three closely printed volumes. Double 
Cunning is altogether unreal, and in the 
last volume more particularly is palpably 
and iuartistically spun out. Mr. Fenn can 
draw a fresh, happy, country girl as well 
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as most writers of fiction in the present day; 
but in Double Cunning we have no such girl, 
Judith Nesbitt having her flirtation with 
Arthur Range cut short far too soon. The 
nearest approach to humour in Double Cunning 
is the sketch of “ Uncle Wash,” and even he 
is but the wizen-faced wily old Yankee with 
whom we are all perfectly familiar. Mr. 
Fenn is fit for far better work than diluting 
Gaboriau with water. 

Good, almost to goodiness, is The Master 
of Ralston, a story of Australian country life 
which does not, however, strike the reader 
as characteristically Australian. The Master 
of Ralston is a man of energy, and an 
earnest social reformer, cherishing a strong 
detestation of “ pubs,” where hocussed liquor 
is sold and careers are ruined. But he is a 
bit of a prig and a preacher; and he is a most 
unconscionable time in offering to marry Netta 
Vaima, the daughter of the schoolmaster in 
Amber Yale. The best, because the most 
naively human, characters in the book are 
Nelly Cameron—a Scotch girl and the re¬ 
former’s cousin—and “ Dolph ” Bale, whose 
career as a medical practitioner she is the 
means i temporarily of blighting, but ulti- 
matelyfof brightening. Life in Amber Yale, 
with its buggies and its concerts, is carefully 
sketched. The author of The Master of 
Ralston is, in every sense, a conscientious 
writer. William Wallace. 


NEW EDITIONS. 

To his series of facsimile reproductions of 
English classics, Mr. Elliot Stock has now 
added the first edition of The Vicar of Wake¬ 
field (1766), with an introduction by Mr. Austin 
Dobson, and a bibliography. In the introduction 
Mr. Dobson discusses the much vexed question 
concerning Dr. Johnson’s deliverance of Gold¬ 
smith from his landlady by the sale of the 
original MS. All lovers of anecdote must 
regret that the original documents, which 
recent research has brought to light, render 
it difficult to give entire credit to the common 
version. But it is impossible to believe that 
the main incident is without foundation. In 
paper, type, and binding, these two volumes 
are all that is implied in a facsimile reproduc¬ 
tion. For elucidatory notes recourse must 
still be had to the edition, also by Mr. Dobson, 
in the “Parchment Library.” There is, how¬ 
ever, one little matter which ought not to have 
been altogether passed over. By a printer’s 
blunder, page 14 of vol. i. does not run on con¬ 
tinuously with page lo ; and some words have 
been introduced that only add to the confusion. 
We should like to know whether this was cor¬ 
rected in the second edition, and whether the 
accepted text has the authority of Goldsmith 
himself. In other respects the typography is 
highly creditable to B. Collins, of Salisbury, 
whose name will in the future occupy a special 
niche in literary annals. 

Mb. Alfred Aingee has put all lovers of 
“ Elia ” under a fresh obligation by adding a 
third volume of miscellanies to his collection of 
the works of Charles Lamb (Macmillan); 
leaving a fourth volume of letters still to come. 
While Mr. Ainger’s method of selection may 
not commend itself to the conscientious re- 
printers of the present day—who prefer to 
include the spurious rather than to exclude the 
unworthy—it yet seems to us specially appro¬ 
priate to its subject. The bulk of the present 
volume consists of Mrs. Leicester’s School, the 
less known Adventures of Ulysses, and those 
[ miscellaneous essays which an enthusiastic 


American first collected under the title of 
Eliana. A few fragments, prologues, &c., and 
epigrams, are thrown in. In the introduction 
Mr. Ainger has explained, if not excused, his 
principles of exclusion; and his notes are 
models of concise, yet graceful, statement. 
When reading them one’s appetite is whetted 
for the promised volume of correspondence. 

From the same publisher comes the first 
volume of a “ collected edition ” of the works of 
Mr. John Morley, who thus seems to indicate 
that he has finally abandoned the profession of 
literature. It contains Voltaire, originally 
published in 1872. The format, whioh is the 
same as that of Macmillan’s collected edition of 
Emorson, is very agreeable, both to seo and 
to read. 

With the new year come the peerages—the 
cheap Dod (Bell), undoubtedly the most con¬ 
venient for reference; and the portly Burke 
(Harrison), which no less certainly bears the 
palm for fullness of genealogical details. The 
two are nearly contemporaries, the former 
being in its forty-sixth, the latter in its forty- 
eighth year. We observe that Burke has not 
attempted to include the results of the general 
election, nor is its information in other respects 
always up to date. The town address of Mr. 
Gladstone is still given as in Downing Street < 
though perhaps this was intended to be pro¬ 
phetic. Bishop Ridding duly appears in the 
roll of parliament as the junior lord spiritual: 
but his See of Southwell is altogether omitted 
in the alphabetical list of dioceses. Above all, 
we are surprised to find Ulster forgetting to 
record the earl marshal of England among the 
knights of the garter; surely he was created 
at the same time as the Duke of Northumber¬ 
land, and the Marquess of Abergavenny. We 
are also curious to know why the Maharaja of 
Bardwan should be the only native of India 
included under “ foreign titles of nobility 
borne by British subjects.” If the title of 
“Maharaja” be meant, there are dozens who 
have as much (or as little) right to bp here, not 
counting the feudatory princes to whom the 
style of His Highness is officially accorded. 
Probably the reason is that he atone has 
received a grant of arms from the Heralds’ 
College. However that may be, the Maharaja 
of Bardwan died about ten months ago; nor 
was he succeeded by the son here described as 
his “ heir-at-law by adoption.” We may take 
this opportunity of expressing a hope of soon 
seeing an official Peerage (?) of the Indian 
empire, where titles and precedence are no less 
rigorously defined than in England, however 
awkward the pedigrees may appear to an 
English genealogist. 

Messbs. Longmans have published a new 
and abridged edition of the Miscellaneous and 
Posthumous Works of Buckle, edited by Mr. 
Grant Allen, who seems to have acted 
judiciously in reducing the bulk of the original 
three volumes to two smaller ones. It is the 
fashion nowadays to sneer at Buckle—from 
which fault we are surprised to find that even 
his latest editor is not free. What can he 
mean by calling him “a great suggestive 
and nebulous thinker ” ? And it may be 
admitted that Buckle’s reputation was not 
increased by the publication of these 
very volumes. But the biographical notice 
by Miss Helen Taylor will always retain its 
interest; while the lecture upon “The Influ¬ 
ence of Women on the Progress of Know¬ 
ledge,” the review of Mill’s Liberty, and the 
letter on Pooley’s case, are all most refreshing 
reading at the present time. If we could have 
had our way, the reprint should have stopped 
there, making a single slender volume, though 
perhaps an exception might be allowed in 
favour of the fragment on “The Reign of 
Elizabeth.” We fear that the remainder is 
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not calculated to attract a new generation to 
that marvellous torso, The History of Civilisa 
tion, which took the reading world by storm 
just twenty-nine years ago. 

Mr. Henry Frowde has sent us an edition 
in parchment binding of six of the more attrac¬ 
tive volumes of the “Clarendon Press Series,' 
including Prof. Ward’s Marlowe and Greene 
Venables's Banyan, T. Arnold’s Addison, Austin 
Dobson’s Steele, and Tozer’s Childe Harold. 
These books are, we trust, already sufficiently 
known to all who appreciate English classics 
edited and printed as they should be. Their 
new dress—which is real, not “ vegetable,” 
parchment—will jog the memory of those of 
the aforesaid that may be looking about for a 

S resent. Each cover bears a neat decorative 

esign, which on the Addison takes the more 
ambitious form of an engraving of Magdalen 
Tower. 

Under the name of “ The Avon Edition,” 
Messrs. Eegan Paul, Trench, & Co. are issuing 
a reprint of their “ Parchment Library ” Shak- 
spere in ten volumes. By substituting a thinner 
paper, the volumes are reduced to less than 
one-half the former bulk; but there is no fall¬ 
ing off in the beauty of the type, or width of 
margin. Only we do not understand why each 
play should have a separate pagination. For 
the first time we are informed that the text is 
“mainly that of Delius.” We know no prettier 
edition of Shakspere for the price, which is only 
eighteenpenee a volume. 

The latest volume in the dainty series of 
“American Authors,” published by David 
Douglas of Edinburgh, is Aldrich’s Prudence 
Palfrey, which originally appeared in 1874, the 
year after the yet better known Marjorie Daw. 
It should always be stated that this series is 
issued with the sanction of the several authors. 

Another pretty series, that of the “ Canter¬ 
bury Poets ” (Walter Scott), has for its new 
volume Emerson, with a prefatory notice by 
Mr. Walter Lewin. who has arranged the 
poems, so far as possible, in chronological order, 
and added a bibliographical list, &c. While 
admitting that all the volumes of this series 
justify their existence, we give a special wel¬ 
come to those—such as the Marlowe, the Blake, 
and the one now before us—whioh are the 
means of introducing to a large public poetry 
that is not exactly popular. 


of 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse will give a course 
eight leotures at Cambridge this term on 
“ English Poetry from the Death of Chaucer 
to the Italian Kevival, 1400 to 1550.” 

The Rev. Dr. E. Moore, Principal of St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, is a candidate fop the 
Barlow lectureship at University College, 
London. Dr. H. C. Barlow, author of Critical, 
Historical, and Philosophical Contributions to 
the Study of the Divina Commedia (1864), 
bequeathed an endowment of £30 a year for a 
course of twelve lectures on Dante, to be 
delivered at University College. The lecturer 
holds the office for three years. The first 
lecturer (1878-1880) was Mr. Charles Tomlinson; 
the last (1884-86) was Prof. Farinelli. Dr. 
Moore, we may add, is the founder and secretary 
of the Oxford Dante Society. 

Mr. W. J. Courthope has finished vols. ix. 
and x. of his annotated edition of the works 
of Alexander Pope, completing the corre¬ 
spondence and other prose writings. There 
will yet remain the volume containing the 
Life. 

Mr. W. F. Skene, the successor of the late 
Dr. J. Hill Burton in the ancient office of 
Soottiqh historiographer, is engaged in revising 


his History of Celtic Scotland. The first volume, 
which has long been out of print, will be sent 
to press very shortly with Mr. David Douglas, 
of Edinburgh. 

A memoir of the late Mrs. Anne Gilchrist is 
being prepared by her family and friends. The 
volume will contain some reprinted essays) as 
well as a large amount of sprightly corre¬ 
spondence exchanged with a varied circle, 
including, among others, George Eliot, Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlyle, George Henry Lewes, and Walt 
Whitman. Messrs. Fisher Unwin will publish 
the book. 

Mr. H. G. Keene, late of the Bengal Civil 
Service, is passing through the press a new 
volume of poems, which will be published by 
Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. Among the contents 
are an entirely new version of “The Song of 
Songs,” treated as a dramatic idyll; a transla¬ 
tion of the “Pervigilium Veneris,” in the 
trochaic metre of the original, which is sub¬ 
stantially identical with that of “Locksley 
Hall ”—where, by the way, there is a well- 
known line apparently inspired by Vere con¬ 
cordant amores, vere nubent alites ; besides minor 
pieoes translated from Heine, Gautier, de Musset, 
&c. The volume will conclude with a few 
original poems, all of which are short, for the 
author is of Poe’s opinion, that no genuine 
flight of poetry can be sustained much beyond 
a hundred lines. 

Mr. John Murray has in the press a book 
by Mr. H. H. Romilly, deputy commissioner for 
New Guinea, entitled Recollections of a Sojourn 
in the Western Islands of the Pacific, with special 
chapters on cannibalism, poisoned arrows, and 
the labour trade. 

Messrs. Longmans announce a History of 
the Family of Brocas, of Beaurepaire and Roche 
Court, with an essay on the English Govern¬ 
ment of Aquitaine, by Prof. Montagu Burrows. 

Under the title of A Time and Times : 
Ballads and Lyrics of East and West, Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin will shortly publish a volume of 
poems by Miss A. Werner, consisting mostly of 
fugitive pieces which have appeared in various 
periodicals during the last four years. The 
subjects are of a varied character, being taken 
both from the Old and New World. Political 
and Bocial verses form a considerable part of 
the book. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hade have in the press 
a philosophical work by Mr. W. L. Courtney, 
of New College, Oxford. It is entitled Con¬ 
structive Kthics : a Review of Modem Moral 
Philosophy, and its three stages of Interpreta¬ 
tion, Criticism, and Reconstruction. 


Epic of Kings, with two etohings by Mr. Alma 
Tadema, and a prefatory poem by Mr. Gosse. 
on “ Firdusi in Exile.” The title of tike new 
edition will be changed to Heroic Tales. 

Two volumes of poems are issued to-day from 
the Leadenhall Press: Lines, Grave and Gay, 
by W. Eldred Warde, and Saxon Lyrics and 
Legends, after Aldhelm, by “LochnelL” 

Messrs. J. & R. Maxwell are about to issue 
several single-volume stories in popular form, 
including The Star of Empire, by Capt. Mayne 
Reid; Captain Dangerous, by G. A. Sala; Tales 
of Australia, by C. Rowcroft; A Maiden Fair, 
and Other Stories, byC. Gibbon; Pike County 
Ballads, by Col. Hay; and Grandfather Lick- 
shingle, by R. W. Cresswell. 

Mr. George Redway will publish imme¬ 
diately a pamphlet on The Occult World 
Phenomena, as criticised by the Society for 
Psychical Research, by Mr. A. P. Sinnett, with 
a protest by Mdme. Blavatsky. 

A series of articles on the Irish question, 
which have recently appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian, from the pen ot Mr. J. O’Connor 
Power, will be published immediately by the 
National Press Agency, in pamphlet form, 
under the title The Anglo-Irish Quarrel: a Plea 
for Peace. 


Mr. Walter Scott, the enterprising pub¬ 
lisher of the “ Canterbury Poets,” announces a 
companion series of prose-writers, called the 
“ Camelot Classics,” to be issued in shilling 
monthly volumes. The series will be edited by 
Mr. Ernest Rhys, who has written a general 
introduction, to appear in the first volume, 
The History of King Arthur and the Quest of the 
Holy Grail, taken from Malory’s Morte Darthur, 
which will be ready on March 1. The April 
volume, De Quincey’s Confessions, will contain 
short introduction by Mr. William Sharp, 
the critical introductions to the several volumes 
being a special feature of the series throughout. 

The Model, and other Poems and Sonnets, is the 
title of a new volume ot verse, by Cotsford 
Dick, announced by Mr. Elliot Stock, who will 
also publish shortly a new volume of Poems, by 
Robert Steggall, entitled A Heart's Obsession. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin announces for immediate 
publication a new edition, thoroughly revised, 
of Miss Helen Zimmem’s translation from the 
Shahnameh of Firdusi, which originally appeared 
about two years ago, qnder the tjtje of The 


On and after February 3 the weekly number 
of the Family Herald will be issued in a 
ooloured wrapper. 

Dr. Carl Neuhaus’s edition of Adgar’s 
Anglo-Norman Legends concerning Mary the 
Blessed Virgin has just appeared, forming 
vol. ix. of Dr. Foerster’s Altfranzosische Biblio- 
thek, a series devoted to the study of the 
Old-French language. The book contains the 
forty first legends as we find them in MS. 
Egerton 612 of the British Museum, the most 
prominent of which are: the legends of Ste- 
phanus, Hieronymus, Hubertus, the Nativity 
of Mary, the monk who meets the devil in the 
shape of a bull, a lion, and a dog, the Theo- 

S hilua legend (the Faust of the Middle-Ages), 
eath of Julianus Apostate, Duns tan’s vision. 
King Athelstan’s visit to Glastonbury, siege of 
Chartres, &c. The author gives his name as 
William Adgar, and seems to have written 
about the end of the twelfth century. He is 
no original poet, but has translated his legends 
from a book of a certain “ Mestre Albri,” a copy 
of which he found in the library of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London. He dedicates his work to 
a certain friend “ Gregoires,” a man, no doubt, 
of high ecclesiastical position in England. 
“Mestre Albri’s 1 ’ book is lost; but there are 
at the British Museum two MSS.—Cleopatra, 
C. x. end Arundel 346—which contain the 
greater part of Adgar’s legends in Latin prose, 
and whjph may be considered as Adgar’s sources. 
In a table appended to the introduction, Dr. 
Neuhaus clearly shows the concordance between 
the different stories of MSS. Cleopatra, Arundel, 
Egerton, and Royal 20 B. xiv. The book is 
evidently the result of elaborate research, 
which must have engaged the author through 
many years of study in mediaeval philology; 
and we notice with pleasure that it is dedicated 
to our distinguished English scholar, Prof. 
Skeat, of Cambridge. 

Messrs. Tillotson & Son, of Bolton, write 
that the translation of Jules Verne’s Mathias 
Sandorf, now appearing in severed newspapers, 
is not—as was announced in the Academy last 
week—supplied through their agency. 


LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

The Shelley Society’s committee, with the 
Beatrice and Orsino of their Cenei — Miss Alma 
Murray and Mr. Laurence Outram—had a 
friendly gathering at Sir Percy and Lady She}- 
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ley’s last Sunday afternoon. The arrangements 
for the performance of Shelley's tragedy were 
discnssea, the starting of the facsimile reprint 
of the handsome quarto of Adonais was an¬ 
nounced, and also tne almost oertain establish¬ 
ment of branch 8helley Societies at Manchester 
and Oxford. The committee heard with interest 
that the poet's sister, Miss Margaret Shelley, 
was still alive. 8he has lived to witness the 
full flow of the tide of public opinion in favour 
of Shelley, which ebbed so strongly from him 
during his life. 

A circular has just been issued by Mr. 
W. C. Coupland requesting the presence of all 
interested in the formation of an English 
Goethe Society at a preliminary meeting to be 
held, by kind permission of the Society of Arts, 
at the society’s committee-room, the Adelphi, 
on Friday next, February 5, at 5 p.m. The 
object of the society is defined to be: “To aid 
and direct in this country the scientific study of 
Goethe's work and thought, to promote research 
upon all subjects connected with Goethe, and 
to promote by all the means in its power the 
exposition and diffusion of his writings.” Pro¬ 
posals will be submitted to the meeting as to 
affiliation with the Weimar Goethe Gesellsohaf t, 
the rate of subscription, the constitution of the 
council, and the nomination of president and 
vice-presidents. It is hoped that Prof. Seeley 
will allow himself to be nominated for the 
presidentship. All who wish to attend and 
have not received a circular are requested to 
communicate at once with Mr. W. C. Coup¬ 
land, 11 Maitland Park Villas, N.W., or Dr. 
C. A. Buchheim, 47 Leamington Road Villas, 
Weetboume Park, W. 

The Wyclif Society’s two books for 1885— 
De Ecdesia, edited by Prof. Loserth, of Czer- 
nowitz; and Dialogus, edited by Mr. A. N. 
Pollard, of the British Museum—are now at the 
binder’s. The illness of the editor of the 1884 
book in arrear, De Composicione Hominis, has 
delayed its completion, but it is now going on 
again. 

The ooundl of the Harleian Society had again 
a satisfactory record to present to their con¬ 
stituents at the recent annual meeting. The 
list of members has but slightly decreased; and 
the accumulated funds to the close of last Decem¬ 
ber amount to over £1,300, without taking into 
consideration the fact that the payments for 
1885 include £ 100 on account of the “ Hereford¬ 
shire Visitations,” which will soon be issued to 
the members as one of the publications for 1886. 
Considerable progress has been made with the 
minting of the first volume of the Marriage 
Registers of St. George, Hauover-square—the 
publication of the Register Section for the 
current year; and the second volume is now 
being transcribed. 

No less than six Browning Societies, or 
Reading Clubs, are now in existence in 
Chicago. 


the recent critical text of Drs. Westcott and 
Hort. At the end of each lecture he gives a 
bibliography of the books referred to ana a list 
of test readings, and he illustrates his remarks 
with specimens or facsimiles, so far as possible. 
It is greatly to be hoped that he will publish 
the substance of these lectures, which are known 
to be the result of muoh oareful investigation. 

The American branch of the Egypt Explora¬ 
tion Fund now numbers over five hundred 
subscribers, the five-hundredth being the Rev. 
W. D. Hyde, the new President of Bowdoin 
College. The two-hundred-and-flftieth on the 
American list was the Rev. Mark Hopkins, ex- 
President of Williams College. 

We are glad to be reminded by a correspond¬ 
ent that Mr. L. Diokermann, whose lectures 
were recently noted in the Academy, is not the 
only Transatlantic scholar who makes Egypt¬ 
ology his special study. The Rev. Dr. A. H. 
Kellogg, of Pennsylvania, has not only been 
for a long time devoting himself to this branch 
of science, but has spent some nine months of 
each of the last three or four years in this 
country for the purpose of studying in the 
library and collections of the British Museum. 
Dr. Kellogg is appointed to the Stone Lecture¬ 
ship for 1887, an honour parallel in America 
to that of the Bampton Lectureship in Eng¬ 
land. 

The sum of three million dollars (£600,000) 
has been bequeathed by a Chicago merchant, 
the late Walter L. Newberry, for the founda¬ 
tion of a free public library. 

From a notice of the American Catalogue, 
1876 to 1884, we learn that, while there are 
only five entries under the head of “ Compara¬ 
tive Anatomy and Physiology,” no less than 
fifteen books appeared during the eight years 
treating of the banjo. 

The current number (23) of the American 
Journal of Philology contains an interesting 
paper by Mr. P. B. Marcou on “ Two Points in 
French Style.” Tracing the shortening of the 
French sentence from Montaigne downwards, 
he finds that with this author a sentence contains 
an average of 6.02 verbs, with Fenelon 4.48, 
Voltaire 3.89, Sainte Beuve 3.95, and Daudet 
3.38. The other point dwelt on is the extent 
which French writers, for the sake of euphony, 
emphasis, or piquancy, put the adjective before 
the noun instead of in its regular place after it. 
Rousseau uses this license freely; Chateaubriand 
less so, but with manifest discrimination. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

CARN-GLUZE (THE OBEY BOOK). 

Gkbt stones, and there be many such hereby, 
Only a mouldering wall of granite grey; 

But once we came here, sweetheart, you and I, 
In an old world, it seems so far away. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

An American firm, Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, 
announce an tdition de luxe of the works of 
George Eliot, in twelve octavo volumes, illus¬ 
trated with more than sixty etchings and 
photogravures. 

The February number of the Atlantic Monthly 
will contain a poem of some length by Mr. 
Whittier, entitled “ The Homestead.” 

Pbof. Isaac H. Hall, of New York, is 
delivering a course of eighteen lectures at 
the Johns Hopkins University on “The New 
Testament as transmitted by Printing.” His 
programme begins with the Complutensian 
Polyglott and the work of Erasmus m the first 
years of the fifteenth century, and encjs with 


In some old world, so far away it seems, 

I scarce can think it was the same—so far, 

The memory of half-forgotten dreams 
Is not so strange as those lost summers are. 

Yet not a single stone has changed his face; 

The tinkling rivulet has the self-same tune; 

And the old shadow fills the self-same place 
Here in the dreamy golden afternoon. 

And on the summer days the hush'd uproar 
Of the wave’s wash comes faint and far away ; 

The white sea-fowl are wheeling by the shore, 
The same that we saw once upon a day. 

Well, you are dead, and I am here alone, 

Time bringeth change to us as years roll on. 

There is no pity in this hard, grey stone, 

He will be jqst tl)e same when I am gone. 

Q, G. Pagan, 


OBITUARY. 


Lieut.-Col. Willi.am Harding, whose name 
has for thirty years been a household word 
among antiquaries in the West of England, 
was at one tune well-known among the officers 
who served in Spain under the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington. He was the third son of Robert 
Harding, of Upcott, in Pilton (a parish and 
village severed from Barnstaple by the river 
Yeo), who died on September 4, 1804, by 
Dionysia, second daughter of Sir Bourchier 
Wrey; and he was born at Upcott on August 16. 
1792. Col. Harding joined the 5th Foot and 
served in the Peninsular wars from 1811 to 
1814, but retired on half-pay in 1826. He 
succeeded his elder brother in the possession of 
the family property in 1866, and remained 
a resident on the Upcott estate until his death 
on January 13. On January 19 he was buried 
in Pilton churchyard. Col. Harding was the 
author of an elaborate history of the “ dear old 
town” (as it was fondly called a few weeks 
since by the present Bishop of London), Tiverton 
and its neighbourhood. These volumes abound 
in information on the history of that important 
centre of East Devon, its churches, its schools 

S among which must be reckoned the celebrated 
oundation of Blundell), and its illustrious 
natives. They deservedly rank among the best 
antiquarian volumes on the ancient towns west 
of Bristol. He was also a contributor to the 
Ecclesiologist and to the Transactions of the 
antiquarian societies relating to the county of 
Devon. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Le Livre for January contains two good full- 
paged portraits of Dickens, and another of 
Alexandre Dumas. The new volume is also 
ushered in with a pleasant prefatory note by 
the editor, in which he takes not unjust credit 
to his periodical for having been almost the 
only review of current literature to hold its 
ground for any length of time in France. But 
M. Uzanne is to be condoled with on the 
insufficiency of the writer who has supplied him 
with the letterpress to the above-mentioned 
portraits of Dickens. There is no great fault 
to be found with M. du Pontavice de Heussey’s 
translations of Dickens’s letters during his 
various visits to Paris, which form the bulk 
of the article. But there is surely a profound 
and wonderful ignorance of his subject in a 
writer who explains “ Brass Sampson ” {sic) as 
“un geant de contes de fdes,” and speaks of 
Dickens as buried “ 5 c6t£ de son ami et 
de son premiere maitre William Makepeace 
Thackeray.” This is the kind of mistake which 
is so perfectly easy to avoid that it must be 
always incomprehensible why any writer should 
care to make it. If M. de Heussey has never 
read the Old Curiosity Shop, he might at any 
rate have left “Brass Sampson” done; and, 
if he did not know the literary relations of 
Dickens and Thackeray, he need not have said 
anything about them. 

The second volume of MHutine, which now 
may claim to be the centre of scientific folk¬ 
lore in France, closes in 1885 with several papers 
of much interest. M. Rend Basset (Nov. 5) 
gives translations of some Arab, Kirghiz, and 
other Eastern tales, with comparisons and 
analysis, upon the same theme as La Fontaine’s 
fable, “ Testament expliqud par Esope” 
{Liv. 2, Feb. 20). The apologue of our childhood, 
in which the three marvellous brothers guessed 
that the lost camel was blind of one eye, lame 
in one leg, and had lost two teeth, seems to be 
yet another variation. The subject is carried 
on by some Jewish versions contributed by M. 
Israel Levi (Nov. 20), and two Hindu ver¬ 
sions from M. Dragomanov. Five other Jewish 
stories hqving no foundation in tlte Tqlnpid or 
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the Midrash) are printed by M. Levi from an 
anonymous mediaeval collection (Dec. 5). M. 
Tuchmann carries his historic illustrations of 
“fascination” into Belgium. He further be¬ 
gins an interesting set of papers on some ideas 
and beliefs of savages, compiled from a multi¬ 
tude of books (Dec. 5), the value of which con¬ 
sists more in the collocation of so many facts 
than in their novelty. Of popular songs, M. 
Holland gives more versions of the touching 
story of the becalmed mariners who, having 
cast losts which of them shall be killed for 
food, see land just in time. The other editor, 
M. Gaidoz, turns his eye on the folklorist 
abroad; Having himself last autumn seen the 
legend of Milusine dramatised in Municn (it was 
also, we believe, performed at Frankfort), he 
gives an account of this opera (Nov. o), whose 
legend appears to be better known in Germany 
than in its native France; while, casting a 
look across the Atlantic, he presents a view of 
some important works that have been produced 
in Amenta of late years on various branches 
of folklore; viz., Mythology of the Indians 
and Weather Proverbs, both Government pub¬ 
lications, Leland’s Algonquin Legends, Newell's 
Games and Songs of American Children (who 
would appear to be better off than the English), 
Lieut. F. 8. Bassett’s Legends and Superstitions 
of the Sea, and Prof. Crane’s Mediaeval Sermon- 
books and Stories. Lieut. Bassett’s book is wide 
and comprehensive, and includes much of what 
had been independently taken up in Milusine, 
which had the honour of initiating the researches 
on this branch now being followed out in other 
countries of Europe. We understand that these 
researches will be continued in the new volume 
of Milusine on such points as proverbs or 
sayings as to the sea, new illustrations of the 
diver’s song, and others. We congratulate the 
editors on the suocess of their undertaking, to 
which the advance of their favourite study gives 
a surer ground than supported the publication 
of the first volume seven or eight years ago. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIA¬ 
TION OF AMERICA. 

We quote the following from the New York 
Nation: 

“ The third annual meeting of the Modem Lan¬ 
guage Association of America was held at Boston 
on December 29 and 30. The association has a 
large and enthusiastic membership, but many of 
the leading colleges and scientific schools are still 
unrepresented at its meetings. In this respect it 
fairly reproduces the prevailing interest in scientific 
and linguistic research. The papers presented 
covered a wide field, embracing the results of 
special investigations, methods of instruction, and 
the place of the modem languages in modem 
culture and in university education. With its 
continued eiustence the association has defined 
more nearly its own aims. The broad domain 
presented by the French and Spanish languages, 
which still survive in this country, and the study 
of local dialects, which is so important from an 
historical standpoint, afford an ample field for 
original research. At the earlier meetings the 
existence of the society was threatened by numerous 
representatives of schools and of fanciful methods 
of instruction, each of whom sought to give 
prominence to his theories; and this was followed 
by a warfare on the classics and classical culture. 
These two tendencies have happily disappeared, 
and the recognition of the value of the various 
elements in modem culture has been fully esta¬ 
blished. It remains, however, as a part of the 
future work of the association, to secure a fuller 
perception of the necessity of instruction in 
modem languages in the smaller colleges, and their 
official recognition in the instruction of the 
secondary schools. 

“ The meeting was opened by an elaborate paper 
on the ‘ Place of Modem Languages in American 
Colleges,’ accompanied by a tabular statement of 
the amount of instruction given in French and 
German in the leading colleges, the requirements 


in those languages for admission, and the order of 
their study. It was shown that the smallest 
amount of instruction given in any college was 
eight per cent, of the entire curriculum, while in 
the larger colleges, such as Harvard, Cornell, 
Michigan, and Toronto Universities, a student 
might devote fifty-six per cent, of his entire course 
to French and German literatures. A marked 
advance was chronicled in the last few years, 
especially in the historical study of these lan¬ 
guages. The excellent work done in the Ca n a dian 
universities was commended. The paper, while 


disclaiming any purpose to discuss the value which 
should attach to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
mentioned incidentally that Dalhousie College, the 
Johns Hopkins University, the University of 
Oregon, Randolph-Macon College, South Carolina 
College, and Swarthmore College, confer the degree 
of B.A. without any knowledge of Greek. Tulane 
University goes further, and confers the degree for 
a commercial course and for one in the mechanic 
arts. Harvard University and the University of 
Toronto require an entrance examination in Greek; 
the Johns Hopkins University permits French and 
German to be substituted for Greek as a requirement 
for admission; nearly half the colleges present a 
course in philosophy for which the degree of Ph.B. 
is given, or an equivalent course in letters with the 
degree of B.L., in which Latin is required, and 
French or German substituted for Greek for 
admission. A multiplicity of degrees was charac¬ 
terised as a curse of our educational system, and a 
reduction of the number of degrees and a unifying 
of their value were strongly urged as necessary to 
rescue our degree Bystem from merited contempt. 
The paper insisted upon the neoessity and wisdom 
of introducing thorough instruction in French and 
German in all our secondary schools, where there 
is now a waste of time and dissipation of interest 
by teaching superficially a perplexing variety of 
subjects which might better be pursued later. A 
mastery of the elementary subjects required for 
admission to college is not now attained. It is the 
law of educational history that the higher demands 
always condition and give direction to the lower, 
and the colleges should unite to elevate and give 
character to the instruction in all high schools and 
academies. Modem languages should be required 
for admission, both because they can be acquired 
better in early life, and because, if begun later, 
adequate time is not afforded to enable a student 
to obtain a comprehensive knowledge of their 
literature. The study of English upon the 
historical method was recommended, and in this 
and in later papers it was urged that English is 
more inadequately taught in the public schools 
than either French or German. 

“ Next to promoting the interests of the study of 
the modem languages in the colleges and secondary 
schools, the work of the association lies in original 
investigation. Several valuable papers of this 
character were presented. One of the most 
interesting was upon the * French Language 
in Louisiana, and the Negro-French Dialect,’ 
which contained a list of words, idioms, and 
grammar. The Creole French remained pure, as 
the youth were educated in France; French 
teachers and priests contributed to preserve its 
character, the services of the Catholic Church 
especially being an important element. The 
Acadian French of the Teche district has suffered 
manifold mutilation of forms. In the discussion 
which followed, the French of this region was said 
to have been in part Germanised from the presence 
of a German colony in the vicinity, and the word 
Teche was said to be a corrupt form for Dcutsch. 
Mr. Cable’s French, which he puts into the mouth 
of educated Creoles, was called ‘ an absurd, con¬ 
tradictory, and impossible jargon.’ The French 
of the region of Acadia in Nova Scotia, and on 
the St. Lawrence, was pronounced remarkably 
pure, although exhibiting the features of the 
original French language of the period of coloni¬ 
sation. 

“Two other papers of this character deserve 
mention, viz.: upon the ‘ Collective Singular in 
Spanish,’ a use ignored in most French and 
Romance grammars ; and ‘ Remarks on the Con¬ 
jugation in the Wallonian Dialect.’ A paper upon 
‘ The Place of English in the College Curriculum ’ 
was a vigorous plea for the scientific study of 
English, and for a larger recognition of its rights 
in college instruction. A paper on ‘ Modem Lan¬ 


guage study in Ontario ’ gave a valuable kd«k of 
the system of education in Canada, and the 
successive steps by which the study of French and 
German had advanced in the public schools. Other 
papers, pedagogical in character, were presented 
upon ‘College Instruction in Modem Languages: 
What should be taught P ’ ‘ On the Use of English 
in Teaching Modem Languages,’ ‘ Requirements 
in English for Admission to College,’ and ‘ German 
Classics as a Means of Education.’ One of the 
best papers was on the ‘ Real-gymnasium Question 
in Germany,’ in which an attack was on the 
famous address of Prof. Hoffmann. It presented 
forcibly the discussion in Germany which followed 
the ‘ Berlin ’ report. 

“On the whole, the paperspresented at this session 
were a distinct advance. The transactions of the 
last two meetings will be issued in a single volume. 
A congratulatory message was received and 
answered from the section of the Association of 
German Philologists and Schoolmen which is 
devoted to the modem languages.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN ENGLISH SCHOOL AT OXFORD. 

London: Jan. JS, 1886. 

When a learned foreigner comes to Oxford, 
and sees the number of libraries and institutions 
that meet him at every tarn, he is tempted to 
exclaim: “ This most indeed be the earthly 
paradise of studious retirement and undisturbed 
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research.” If he is a student of mediaeval and 
modern literature, he will be roused to some¬ 
thing like enthusiasm when he first sets foot in 
the Taylor Institute. Here he will find a 
magnificent library, spacious leoture-halls, and, 
above all, a reading-room supplied with all the 
chief literary and philological periodicals, 
foreign as well as native. If he comes fresh 
from a German university, he will not perhaps 
think so much of this last advantage; but if he 
has had to carry on his studies in England, he 
will admit that Oxford offers facilities for study 
that one would seek in vain even in London; 
for it is well known that there is no library in 
London that can be relied on for foreign 
scientific books and periodicals, the British 
Museum itself being lamentably behindhand in 
the periodical department. If our foreigner 
goes on to enquire whether any teaching 
organisation is provided, he is informed that 
teaoherships of the chief modem languages are 
attached to the institute, besides a professorship 
of modem languages generally. This elicits 
perhaps the natural remark: “Then you must 
have a flourishing school of modem philology ?” 
He then learns to his surprise that the pro¬ 
fessorship is vacant. “How long has it been 
vacant?” “Oh, ever since Max Muller was 
appointed professor of comparative philology. 
When he failed to get the Sanskrit professorship 
they made him Taylorian professor; and when 
the comparative philology professorship was 
founded for him, the modern languages pro¬ 
fessorship was suspended.” 

After all, little or nothing could have been 
said against this appointment at the time. No 
one then regarded modem languages as worthy 
of serious study, or had the slightest idea of 
how to set about such a study. But now 
everything is changed. Scientific phonetics, 
after revolutionising comparative philology, is 
now revolutionising the study of modem 
languages. Never were the defects of our 
present methods of teaching languages more 
sharply and generally criticised than at the 
present moment, especially in Germany, where 
a voluminous literature on the subject has 
sprang up within the last few years. We now 
expect a professor of modem languages to be 
something more than a mere linguist; nor will 
a comparative philologist of the old school 
suffice. We want a practical phonetician, who 
knows howto deal with the phenomena of living 
speech, not like an antiquary, but like a 
naturalist of the modem type—we want, in 
short, a trained specialist. 

Now is the time to found a school of modem 
philology. In a few years it may be too late. 
The Germans will have annexed the subject, 
just as they have annexed, or are annexing, 
Old English, Assyriology, and a number of 
other studies founded by the energy of 
Englishmen. I venture to predict that within 
the next ten years there will be a demand for 
hundreds of trained teachers of phonetics all 
over the country. Let us supply the want in 
time. Meanwhile Cambridge has made an 
excellent beginning—though nothing but a mere 
beginning—by establishing a tripos of mediae¬ 
val and modem languages. It is surely not 
creditable to Oxford, with an ideally perfeot 
organisation ready to its hand, to let itself be 
beaten in the race of progress by a poorer 
university which has to create its organisation 
from the beginning. 

The next most pressing want is that of a 
professor of Old French. Here, again, we must 
deplore the results of past neglect and want of 
foresight. At the present moment we have not 
a single competent Old French specialist in this 
country! Ten years ago we had. Ten or 
fifteen years ago a paltry £300 a year would 
have secured the university the services of 
Henry Nicol, and been the means of saving a 
ygluable life. Another £300 would have sqfijced 


to found a real working professorship of English. I 
By this time the university would have had a 
flourishing school of young workers at English 
philology in its widest sense. All this would 
have been attained at a cost of £600 a 
year. The university now pays £1,200 for 
the privilege of seeing two professors of 
“ Anglo-Saxon ” lecture against one another 
to almost empty benohes! Moreover, the 
English Dictionary would probably have 
been an accomplished fact by this time—on 
a more modest but more convenient and 
business-like scale than the present magnificent 
incubus. In short, the present system does not 
payeither in reputation or money. The narrowest 
man of business would condemn it on purely 
commercial grounds. 

In my first letter I hinted that several of the 
required professors are provided only nominally. 
The electors to the Merton Professorship of 
English Language and Literature will hardly 
venture to maintain that they have given the 
university a professor who really commands 
both literature and language. It is, in fact, 
clear to everyone that a professor of English 
literature is still as great a desideratum as ever. 
It may even be doubted whether we have a 
professor even of “ English language,” taken 
as a whole; for, as yet, the new professor has 
only shown a command of part of the ground 
already oocupied by the Rawlinsonian professor 
of Anglo-Saxon. The linguistic and literary 
study of Chauoer and Shakspere, the vast and 
important field of living English and its 
dialects, are at present absolutely unrepresented 
at Oxford. 

The sum of the above suggestions and 
oriticisms is therefore: 

1. That the Taylor Institute should be de¬ 
veloped into a seminary of modern philology. 

2. That the Taylorian Professorship of 
Modem Languages should be revived. 

3. That professorships of Old Freuoh and of 
English literature should be founded. 

In my next letter I will point out the 
obstacles to the organisation of an efficient 
English sohool at Oxford, and show how these 
obstacles may be removed. 

Henry Sweet. 


CHAUCER’S BIRTHPLACE. 

Putney: Jan. St, 1888. 

There are several things which tell in favour 
of Chaucer having been bom at Lynn in 
Norfolk. 

1. The MS. History of Lynn, called Lennae 
Rtdiviva, positively states so. 

2. "We know that Lynn was a great wine 
port. Chaucer’s grandfather Robert was a 
collector of wine duties in London in 1312, and 
his father John was a vintner of London in 
1342. There was a Robert de London at Lynn 
in 1295 (Feet of Fines , Nor/., Edward I.. No. 
601), and again in 1307-9, who imported and 
exported goods to and from Lynn in 1309. He 
was a Custom House officer there in 1338 (Lynn 
Customs Roll W. N. 1881). Again, there was 
a Geoffrey le Suter exporting and importing 
goods from and to Lynn in 1324. Could he 
have been an uncle of the poet, after whom the 
latter was named ? 

3. Chaucer we know was patronised by John 
of Gaunt. How they became acquainted is 
not known. Is it not probable that John of 
Gaunt accompanied his father Edward III. in 
one or more of the journeys we know the latter 
made to Lynn for the purpose of visiting his 
mother Isabella (the “she-wolf”) while she 
was at Rising Castle hard by ? She was there 
in 1357. 

4. Chaucer speaks of “ Friar Nicholas of 
Lynn, that reverend clerk.” Friar Nioholas 
wrote a treatise on the Astrolabe; Chaucer also 
wrote on the Astrolabe. In 1386 this very 


Nicholas of Lynn, who was a Carmelite, com¬ 
posed a calendar for Chaucer’s patron John of 
Gaunt (Rawlinson MSS., Bodleian C. 895; 
Ashmol. MSS., 5.370, 391 v., fo. 4c). 

5. Chauoer’s son, or alleged son, Thomas 
married Matilde, daughter of Sir John Bur- 
ghersh. John de Burghard was mayor of 
Lynn in 1331-2. N.B.—It has been denied 
that Thomas was the poet’s son ; but he seems 
to have received grants from the poet’s patron, 
John of Gaunt (Pet. to Pari., 11 Hen. V., 
p. 39a). 

6. Chauoer speaks of the cross that St. Helen 
found. “ The Holy Cross that Helen found ” 
was the title of a Lynn guild, the certificate of 
which is still at the Record Office. 

7. Chaucer wrote the Shipman’s Tale. The 
Shipman’s Guild was another of tho Lynn 
guilds. 

As to the other things pointing to Chauoer 
having been a Norfolk man (for other Norfolk 
Chaucers sec Norf. Ant. Misc., ii., p. 550), or 
at all events well acquainted with Norfolk, 
take his references to 

8. “ The Reve who lyved byside the town jnen 
clepen Baldeswelle”—a most obsoure Norfolk 
village. 

9. The miller’s wife who invokes the Holy 
Cross of Bromholme, which was at Bacton 
Abbey, on the east coast of Norfolk. 

10. His reference to the alleged child murder 
by Jews is curious, and may refer to the 
“martyrdom” of St. 'William, the Boy of 
Norwich. It is clear that he does not mean to 
refer to St. Hugh of Lincoln, for he says 
“ . . . Hugh of Lincoln slainolso.” Norfolk was 
perhaps more than any other part of England 
the scene of Jewish persecutions. Besides that 
arising from “ St. William,” there was the 
Jumepin case of 1230; and, most significant as 
bearing on the present enquiry, a cruel riot 
against the Lynn Jews in 1190. 

11. Chaucer, in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, has 

“ Cartes he Jakke Straw and his meyn£ 

Ne maden nevere schoutes half so shrllle 
Whan that they wolden my Flmtyng kills." 

Now the branch of the Wat Tyler-Jack Straw 
rebellion of 1381 in Norfolk was that of John 
the Litester or dyer, who was defeated and 
hung at N. Walsham, one of his quarters being 
stuck up at Lynn. It is said that the Flemings 
introduced the woollen trade into Norfolk about 
1336 at Worstead, the next parish to North 
Walsham. In my Popular History of Norfolk 
I have pointed out that in all probability 
Litester, and Cubit his chief backer, were 
Worstead men, as both names occur in thg 
Subsidy Roll for that parish in 1315. May not 
this passage of Chaucer elucidate an obscure 
comer of history, and show that, so far as 
Norfolk was concerned, the rising may have 
been only a riot against the industrious 
foreigners, just the same, in fact, as Appleyard’s 
conspiracy of 1570 ? 

12. The name of Chaumpayne—familiar to 
Chaucer students in connexion with the “ rap- 
tus ”—occurs at Finoham, near Lynn. If, as 
I think, it is the same as De Campania and 
Chaumpneys, it occurs in 8. Lynn itself. 

Of course each of these points is nothing 
much in itself; but I venture to think that, 
taken as a whole, they are strongly in favour 
of my Lynn theory. Minor examples might 
be multiplied—for example, “the rule of St. 
Beneyt ” was that of the best-known Norfolk 
monastery—that of St. Austyn was represented 
at Lynn; the Prioress’s motto, “Amor vindt 
omnia,” was found on a ring recently picked up 
in Norfolk (Norf. Arch., vi., p. 385), and so on. 

I will conclude with a note about Chaucer’s 
wife, who is said to have been the sister of 
Catherine, first the concubine and then the 
wife of John of Gaunt, and the daughter of 
Sir Payne Roelt or Rote, anc( whom he 
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married before 1366. The very existence of 
this knight has been doubted; and, considering 
Chaucers dose connexion with the wine 
trade, it is much more likely she was related to 
Nich. Bote, a Bordeaux merchant, who was 
a trier of wine at London in 1377, and John 
Bote, an alderman of London in 1387 (Biley’i 
Memorials of London Lift, pp. 409, 490, 804). 

Walter Bye. 


SOME FORGOTTEN ITALIAN STORY-TELLERS. 

Ithaca. New York: Jan. 6 , 1888 , 

Pew persons, old or young, who look over at 
the holiday season the ever-increasing number 
of books devoted to fairy tales know that this 
delightful form of literature was introduced 
into Europe more than three hundred years ago 
by an Italian named Giovan Francesco Stra 
parola. It is strange that this author’s Piacevoli 
Notti (1550) should never have received the 
honour of an English translation, although 
several French and German versions of it have 
appeared, one of the former, by Louveau and 
Larivey, running through fifteen editions. I 
do not know of any English translation of even 
an individual story of the collection until one of 
“Puss in Boots” in my own recent Italian 
Popular Tales. 

More fortunate in this respect was Stra- 
parola’s successor, Giambattista Baaile, whose 
Cunto de li Ounti, or, as it is generally termed 
“Pentamerone,” was published at Naples in 
1637. This remarkable collection of folk-tales 
in the Neapolitan dialect found an admirable 
translator in Mr. John Edward Taylor and a 
congenial illustrator in George Cruikshank 
(London, 1848, 1850). 

About fifty years after the first edition of the 
“ Pentamerone ” there appeared an imitation 
entitled : “ Posilecheata de Masillo Beppone de 
Gnanpoli ” (Naples, 1684), about a recent edition 
of which I wish to say a few words. 

Just as Basile ooncealed his name under the 
anagram Gian Alesio Abbatutis, so Pompeo 
SaroeUi hid his under that of Masillo Beppone. 
He was bom in 1649 at Polignano, now 
station on the railway between Bari and 
Brindisi. He was early destined for the 
Church, and at the age of fourteen went to 
Naples, where he studied law and theology. 
Oil his consecration he received the title of 
Apostolic Protonotary and entered the service of 
Cardinal Orsini, afterwards Pope Benedict XIII. 
(1724). Samelli filled various offices during 
the successive promotions of his patron, whom 
he accompanied to the conclave which elected 
Alexander VIII. (1689). From this pope he 
received some empty titles, and refused the 
bishopric of Termoli, hoping, in vain, to obtain 
that of Caserta. In 1691 Innocent III. made 
him Bishop of Bisceglie, a town of some impor¬ 
tance between Barletta and Bari, where he 
died in 1724. He is best known by an elemen¬ 
tary Latin grammar used in the Neapolitan 
schools for over one hundred and fifty years. 
His latest biographer says: “When this 
grammar was used Latin scholars were not 
wanting. Now it is scorned and set aside as 
old-fashioned, and with new grammars and 
new methods there is no one growing up who 
knows Latin.” He also edited in 1674 Basile’s 
Cunto de li Cunti, upon which he bestowed the 
name by whioh it is now generally known, 

“ Pentamerone.” Ten years later appeared 
his imitation, which has gone through six 
editions—two in 1684, the third in 1751, the 
fourth with no date, but probably about the 
middle of the last century, all of the above in 
Naples and in 12mo. A fifth edition is con¬ 
tained in the “ Collezione di tutti i poemi in 
lingua napoletana,” published at Naples in 
1789, _ 28 vola., 12mo. The “Posilecheata” 
occupies pp. 135-322 of vol. xxii. (1788), where 
it is iRooirgptiy called >• £osiUechejatq ” and 


“ Posillecheata.” Nearly a century passed 
without further editions ; and the name and 
work of Masillo Beppone were known only to 
the few students of the Italian dialects. When, 
however, after 1860, attention was directed to 
the popular tales of Italy, Samelli was drawn 
from Ins obscurity, and students of compara¬ 
tive “ storiology ” began to consult his work 
for parallels to the other tales of Italy. 

All of the editions I have mentioned are 
excessively rare, except the one in the “ Colle¬ 
zione di tutti i poemi,” &c.; and this, I imagine, 
is not very common. It was then a happy 
thought just at this time, when the interest in 
folk-tales is so great, to publish a new edition 
of Samelli, and one which in value and interest 
far surpasses all its predecessors. The editor is 
the eminent scholar, Vittorio Imbriani, well 
known for his labours in the field of Italian 
popular tales —La Novellaja Fiorentina, Dodici 
conti pomiglianesi, &o. The title-page of the 
new edition is as follows: “Posilecheata di 
Pompeo Samelli, m.do.lxxxiv. Bistampa di 
col., esemplari curata da Vittorio Imbriani, 
Napoli, Domenico Morano, 1885 ” (8vo, pp. lii., 
251). Ofthe250 copies, there are 25—not for sale 
—printed on “ carta distinta,” and differing 
from the ordinary copies in having pp. lx., 251, 
the eight additional pages containing a story 
“ Don Vitulos.” For one of these oopies I am 
indebted to the liberality of the editor. Every¬ 
thing that the most profound study and loving 
interest can do for the illustration of a text has 
been lavished upon the present edition. Bio¬ 
graphical and bibliographical details, local 
topography and literature, and parallels from 
European Mitrchen —all of these topics receive 
the most minute attention. The last oategory 
is the most interesting to the general reader; 
and is largely due to Dr. B. Kohler, of 
Weimar, that oracle to whom all annotators 
of popular tales turn in their perplexity, and 
who seldom fails to render an unambiguous 
response. 

Samelli’a work, as the title indicates, is an 
account of a promenade to Posilipo, where 
Petruccio, a friend of the author, Masillo 
Beppone, is staying for his health. Masillo 
arrives at the hour for dinner, and the com¬ 
pany is increased by the physician, Marchionno, 
a great talker, and a greater eater. The meal 
is served by Petruccio’s cook, Cianna; and 
when it is finished the three friends withdraw 
to a loggia overlooking the sea. Cianna 
accompanies them, and summons her daughters 
Cecca, Tolls, Popa, and Ciulletella. The two 
first had tambourines, the third castanets, and 
the fourth her voice. In turn, however, they 
all sang the popular ditties of the province. 
Petruccio, weary at length of the noisy instru¬ 
ments, called on Cianna to tell them some 
stories, alluding to Basile’s book as follows : 


“ I have heard, O Cianna, that the stories in your 
tongue are so curious, that a volume of them having 
been printed, there is no one, even strangers and 
those speaking another language, who is not 
pleased to possess it; both on account of the 
nvention of the plot, the oddity of the oonceits, 
and the grace of the words, binee we have not 
that book, if you know some I would like you to 
relate them to us.” 

Cianna replies that her daughters will each 
relate one, and the youngest, Ciulletella, 
begins. When they have finished, Cianna 
herself tells the fifth and last story. The friends 
then embark in a felucca and witness a splendid 
/He given by the viceroy, Don Caspar de Haro 
Guzman, on July 26, 1684. The friends 
finally enter different boats, and Masillo 
Beppone disembarks at the Molo at three in the 
morning—“ sazio de gusto ed allancato de 
famine.” 

The five stories are in the same general style 
as those of Basile, and only two offer any 
peculiar interest The i., ii., iii. have paral¬ 


lels in the Sicilian tales of Pitrfi, cxiv., xliii., 
var. “ Fidi e Cridi,” and in the Florentine 
stories in Imbriani’s Novellaja Fiorentina (Leg¬ 
horn, 1877), vi., vii. The fourth story, curi¬ 
ously enough, has its closest parallel in a Greek 
story from Smyrna in Legrand’s Recueil de 
conies populaires grecs (Paris, 1881), p. 227. 
Three other parallels are also given by Kohler: 
Syrischc Sagcn und Mitrchen, von E. Prym und 
A. Socin(Gottingen, 1881), No. xxii.; Eredeti 
nSpmisek, by L. Arany (Pesth, 1862), p. 299; 
and Walachische Mitrchen, von A. Schott (Stutt¬ 
gart, 1845), No. iv. 

For the fifth story, “La Capo e la Coda” 
(“ The Head and the Tail ”), neither Imbriani 
nor Kohler can give any parallel. In the hope 
that some reader of the Academy may discover 
one, I give a very brief rtsumi of the story: 

“A very homely, avaricious woman had a beau¬ 
tiful, generous daughter, Nunziella, about whom 
four fairies were conversing one day by the bulk 
of a stream. They determined to put her gener¬ 
osity to the test; and one of them went to Nun- 
ziella’s house during her mother's absence, and 
received as a gilt the head and tail of a sardine. 
The other fairies, upon her return, agree that she 
may bestow what spell she will upon the generous 
girl. Meanwhile Nunziella’s mother returns, and, 
learning what her daughter has done, drives her 
from the house with blows and imprecations. The 
poor girl wandered out of the city, and came at 
evening, lamenting her lot, to the stream where 
the fairies were. The one who had visited Nnn- 
ziella transformed herself into a sardine with 
golden head and tail and silver scales, with a 
golden ring containing a large emerald in her 
mouth. Nunziella saw the glitter in the water, 
and went to seize it, when the fairy threw her the 
ring, and, revealing herself, enchanted Nunziella, 
making her the most beautiful girl in the country, 
with prudence and good fortune to escape from 
all troubles. The fairy disappeared, and Nun¬ 
ziella, seeing a merchant passing, cried out for 
holp, and pretended that her uncle had drive a her 
from home in order to obtain the property left her 
by her father. The merchant, hoping to obtain it, 
married her, and afterwards upbraided her because 
he heard nothing of her property. She told him 
angrily that the broom in her palace was worth his 
beard. The husband insists that she shall take him 
toherpalaoe. The good fairy lends Nunziella her 
splendid palace, on condition that she shall leave it 
and return her the key in a week. Nunziella took 
possession of it, and was able to show her husband 
a broom of spun-gold, with a silver handle set with 
gems. During the week the fairies again test Nun- 
ziella’s generosity, and. find that her change of 
fortune has not made her mean and arrogant. She 
cheerfully gave up the key at the end of the week, 
and begged the fairy to rescue a poor woman who 
had fallen into the stream, and who turns out to 
be Nunziella’s mother. The fairy bestows the 
palace and all its riches on Nunziella. The mother, 
however, is as avaricious as before, and is turned into 
a toad by the fairy.” 


The lovers of popular tales will do well to 
procure quickly this new edition of Samelli, 
which will soon become as rare as the former 
ones; and the worthy Bishop of Bisceglie will 
perchance return to his obscurity, only to 
emerge thenoe after a lapse of two centuries, 
when scholars will probably know something 
about the origin of popular teles. 

I have but a few lines left in which to speak 
of another forgotten Italian story-teller, who 
has also been rescued from oblivion by Imbriani 
in a paper recently presented to the Royal 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences of 
Naples. A few copies have been printed from 
the “rendioonto” of the Academy, under the 
title: “ Della Siracusa di Paolo Begio. Con¬ 
tribute alia storia della novellistica nel secolo 
XVI.,” Naples, 1885 (8vo, pp. 46). Paolo 
Begio was bom at Naples in 1545, and died, 
Bimop of Vico-Equense, in 1607. Before he 
became a priest he was married and had a 
family, and published in 1569 a volume called 
Siracusa, Jh piscatorial counterpart of the 
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pastoral “ Arcadia.” At the beginning of his 
work Regio says : “ I shall make bold to write 
some tales and verses, told and sung by the 
mariners of triform Sicily.” These tales, twelve 
in number, are reprinted by Imbriani, with an 
introduction containing some account of the 
author, and an inquiry into the sources and 
imitations of his stories. The twelve stories are 
in the style of the sixteenth oentury (Ban- 
dello, &c.), and do not present many points of 
interest. Two, v., vi., are transformations in 
the style of Ovid; one, ii., the story of Hero 
and Leander transferred to Messina and Catona; 
two, vii., xL, of captives among the Turks—the 
first is interesting as affording a parallel to 
Musaeus’s story of “ Melechsala ” in the Deutsche 
Volktmiirchen, the second is an example of 
mutual generosity. The Turk releases his 
Italian captive, and is by him released in turn 
when he is carried away a slave to Italy. The 
other seven stories have, with few exceptions, 
parallels in other Italian collections: iii. = 
Boccaccio, Dec. iv. 1; Straparola ix., 2 ; Ban- 
dello, i., 33; viii. = Boco., Dec. v., 6; ix. = 
partly Strap, xii., 1; x. = partly Bocc., Dec. 
vii. 4 ; i. = Bocc., Dec. iv., 2. 

A melancholy interest attaches to the two 
works last mentioned; for the eminent editor 
writes, like Heine, from a “ Matratzengruft ” ; 
and ere these lines are printed, the pen, which 
has illustrated so well the popular literature of 
Italy, may have ceased forever its busy oourse. 

T. P. Crane. 


DANTE AND THE LANCELOT ROMANCE. 

Paris: Jan. S6, >886. 

May I be allowed to supplement my letter 
on the above subject in the Academy of 
January 9, by adding that the incident of the 
“lady who coughed” during the interview 
between Guenever and Lancelot, alluded to by 
Dante (Par. xvi. 13—15), occurs, with slight 
variations, in no less than five of the MS. ver¬ 
sions of the “ Lancelot du Lac ” in the British 
Musuem, and in at least one of those in the 
Bibliothdque nationale - all of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century ? 

I may mention further that a paraphrase of 
the passage in modem French, with a reference 
to Dante, is given by Paulin Paris in his 
Romans de la Table Ronde, vol. iii., p. 263. 

Commentators on the Divina Commedia have 
allowed themselves to be puzzled by Dante’s 
allusion, owing to their having relied upon the 
early printed editions of the Romance, which 
omit many of the details given in the MSS. 

It is much to be regretted that the Saint 
Oraal, edited by Mr. Furnivall for the Rox- 
burghe Club, still remains the only portion of 
Walter Map’s “Lancelot” which has been 
printed entire. Paget Toynbee. 


THE “PARADISO” OF DANTE. 

Wood End. Woybrldge: J*n. 45, 1886 . 

In reference to Dr. Moore’s review, in the 
Academy of January 23, of my edition of the 
Paradiso of Dante, will you allow me to say, 
for the benefit of any among your readers 
who may chance to possess my book, that I 
have not the least doubt he is quite right about 
i. 141. “ Come a terra quiete m fuoco vivo ” is 

almost certainly the right reading; and I can 
only aocount for my adoption of the unauthor¬ 
ised Aldine variant by the fact that I made my 
first draft using Bianchi’s edition (who also has 
it), and that it got overlooked during the final 
revision. The moral is, avoid the provisional. 

I may perhaps point out that there is an 
antithesis not only, as Dr. Moore notes, between 
in te and in fuoco , but also between A (or In) 
terra, and di nube in 1. 134. “ Fire may fall,” 

he would say, “from the clouds, under the 


influence of oertain forces, and so may the 
creature, under the influence of the passions, 
turn from God. But a state of rest on the 
ground is impossible in the case of fire, if all 
obstacles to its rising are removed; nor will 
the soul fail to fly to God when freed from 
bodily hindrances.” A. J. Butler. 

[Owing to the misreturn of a proof, Dr. 
Moore’s review was not printed as he wished it, 
in several respects. The following errata are 
important: On p. 52, ool 2,1. 26, for “ Diotro ” 
read “Dietro”; 1. 36, for “Viveri” read 
“Vivesi”; col. 3, 1. 27, for “liene” read 
“tiene”; 1. 30, for “ Occ.” read “exc.” = 
except; p. 53, coL 1,1. 70, for “sasse” read 
“ surse.”] 


“ DI88YLLABLB.” 

Victoria Park, Manchester: Jan. 46,1886. 

The very common words Sir utpuu and Sir 
were of course in my memory when I ventured 
to challenge Liddell and Soott’s rule; but I 
cannot believe that they are rightly written in 
combination, any more than ter centum or bis 
sextus. The evidence of late MSS, is of little 
value on this point. The scriptio continua of the 
earlier copies led to innumerable blunders. 
One of the most amusing is in II. i. 6, where 
Suurrhrrir ipltrarrt probably gave rise to the late 
word rrfirri “ a woman.” 

I owe my thanks to Mr. Scott for reminding 
me of burbwitt in Od. xii. 22. If this be the 
sound reading, which is possible, although not 
certain, it lends support to Buttmann’s rule 
that compounds with bur- rpur. are only found 
where the meaning “twice” (not “two”), 
“ thrice ” is to be expressed. Thus he contrasts 
birrbs “two years old,” bbapttt, and buriwa&ot 
with burbarii s and bltt+bos. But can anyone 
really prefer burborAr to bit bavAr ? The former 
would seem to me inexplicable, even if it did 
occur in Euripides, which does not appear to be 
the case. Like burbarhs, it is unknown to Beatson 
or Stephanus. Vanijek borrows his statement 
from Host, retaining, however, the “zuweilen,” 
which Liddell and Soott, drawing probably 
from the same souroe, very unfortunately omit. 
Such rules, not supported by references to 
critical editions, are worthless as authorities. 
And let it be remembered that it is easier to 
find twenty instances of the violation of Liddell 
and Soott’s rule than one of its observance. 
Sophocles’ buraipxn • has, of oourse, nothing to 
do with the question: it is a compound of 
bttrtrit, which no one proposes to spell with one 
<r. Nor has the French dissyllable mnch weight, 
unless we are prepared to adopt Ante-Christ, 
to say nothing of such odd words as syndArese 
and the like. In short, burihKaBot has the sup¬ 
port of all the earlier grammarians (in the first 
and second centuries a.d.), and of analogy all 
but, if not absolutely, unbroken. For buraiKKu- 
0ot I can still find no adequate authority. The 
Paris Stephanus simply says—“ Hoc rectius 
scribitur biaiWaffos." For birrapht and bltroicos 
it is sufficient to say, with Lobeck (Elem. Path. 
i. 583)—“ Suspects sunt. . . quae Lexioographi 
nullo testimonio confirmsta habent.” 

Prof. Skeat says, “ The spelling with double 
s is really wrong, but the error appeared first 
in the French.” He quotes the right form from 
Kersey’s Dictionary of 1715. Perhaps it is not 
too late to protest against what still appears to 
me a “ barbarism.” A. 8. Wilkins. 


Brighton: Jan. 46, 18S6. 

As supplementary to the instances cited by 
Mr. Scott of the occurrence of tr before p, r, 
and , I beg to add the following: 

burfj.vplarbpos, Strabo, 570; bhrrarret = great¬ 
grandfather, cited by Alexandre (Dictionnaire 
Orec-Francais ); tiovvAAajSfo, ibid ; burtn/Waffit, 
cited by Hederious (Oraecum Lexicon Manuale ); 


burtrfiiuurrpot = ambiguous, cited by Kind ( Hand- 
worterbuch der neugriech. Sprache ); burxiKuis, ibot 
(fl) ibid ; bitrxOastrris, ibid. 

Launoelot Dowd all. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Feb. 1,6 p.m. London Institution : “ Charles 
Darwin and his Theory,” L, by Prof. B. Bay 
Lankester. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Principles of Bas- 
Relief as observed in the Best Age of Greeoe,” by 
Mi. A 3. Murray. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ Frio- 
tton/ni., bv Prof. H. 8. Hele-Shaw. 

_ 8 p.m. Victoria Institute: "The Flora of the 

_ East,” by Prof. Q. E. Post. 

Tuesday. Feb. 4, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “Nan- 
kratJe,” II., by Mr. R. 8. Poole. 

h p.m. Blblloal Archaeology. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: " The Injurious Effect 
of a Bine Heat on Steel and Iron,” by Mr. O. B. 
otromeyer. 

8.60 p m. Zoological: “ Freshwater Bntomo- 
straoafrom South Australia,” by Dr. G. Steward- 
son Brady: “ Contributions to a Knowledge of the 
South Italian Cheiroptera,” by Dr. MonttoelU; 
“Birds in the Hume Collection—I., The Hawfinch 

_from Attack," by Mr. R. B. Sharpe. 

Wnotsday, Feb. 8,8 pjn. Society of Arts: “ Artietio 
Bronse Casting,” by Mr. G. almonds. 

8 pjn. Dudeonoal: “The Use and Abuse of 

_ Fr ee Speech,” by the Rev. O. Voyeey. 

Thursday, Feb. 4, 3 pjn. Royal Institution: “ Metals 
as affeotod Iw Small Quantities of Impurity,” II., 
by Prof. W. Chandler Roberts-Austen. 

* P.m. Archaeologloal Institute: “ The Gra¬ 
hams or Graemes of the Debateable Land; their 
Traditional Origin oonsldered,” by Mr. J. Bain; 
••The Crypt of St. Wilfrid’s Ohuroh. Rep ton,” by 
the Rev. J. R. Boyle: “ A Remarkable Find of 
Sun Beads at Minster, by Mr. J. Park Harrison. 

A30 p.m. Royal Society. 

T p.m. London InsttoKcsa: “The Nature of 
Historical Evidence,” by Prof. E. A. Freeman. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : “ Later History of 
Bas-Relief in Greeoe,” by Mr. A. S. Murray. 

8. pm. Linnean: “Relation between the 
Bloom of Leaves and Distribution of Stomata,” 
by Mr. Frauds Darwin; “ Slavinaand Ophldonaia,” 
by Mr. E. 0. Bousfleld; “ Probable Souroe of Culti¬ 
vated True Limes,” by Dr. B. Bonarla; “ Relative 
Length of rments of Ohiok’s Limbs during 
Development." by Prof. R. J. Anderson. 

8p.m. Ohemioal: “Methodsof Baoterlologioal 
Research from a Biologist’s Point of View," by Dr. 
Klein. 

8 30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday. Feb. 5, 8 pm. PbifeSoglcsl: “Notes on 
Ourtiua's Greek Etymology,” by Mr. Whitley 
Stokes. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Principles of 
Domeeifc Fireplaoe Construction,” by Dr. T. 
Pridgin Teals. 

Saturday, Feb. 6, s p.m. Royal Institution: “ The 
History of Voloanlc Action in the British Ides,” II., 
by Dr. Geikte. 


SCIENCE. 


The Polities of Aristotle. Translated into 
English, with Introduction, Marginal 
Analysis, Notes, and Indices. By B. 
Jowett. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

These two volumes, or rather volume and a 
half (for another half volume of essays on 
subjects connected with the Politics still 
awaits publication) forms a welcome addition 
to the well-known translations, with essays 
and commentaries, of Plato and Thucydides 
by the Master of Balliol, who has best con¬ 
sulted the interests of education by his selec¬ 
tion of these three masterpieces of antiquity 
for presentation to the public in an English 
form. No doubt this work will be quite as 
popular as its predecessors have been, if not 
more so. A rough draft of the translation, 
the editor informs us in his preface, was com¬ 
menced about fifteen years ago; but it has 
been entirely rewritten and a commentary and 
analysis added during the last four or five 
years since the publication of the Thucydides 
m 1881. One cannot sufficiently admire the 
industry with which a man of Prof. Jowett’s 
age has accomplished such a task in the midst 
of his multifarious official duties. In the 
Polities he has not had the valuable assistance 
of any of his former ooadjuton except his 
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secretary, Ur. Matthew Knight, who has pre¬ 
prepared the indices—an indispensable appen¬ 
dix to a book of reference of this kind. 
Headers of Carlyle will remember how he 
complains of “ the Prussian Dryasdust, who 
writes big books without even so much as an 
index.” The indices to the Polities quite 
bear out the praise of “ excellent” bestowed 
upon them by the editor in his preface, but 
there are some omissions. Por instance, 
Oncken (Stoat slehre des Aristoteles ) is quoted 
in p. 168, vol. ii., but there is no reference 
to this quotation in the index. Oncken, 
by the way, is omitted in the list of 
authorities mentioned in the preface; but, 
doubtless, he will meet with the recognition 
he deserves in the forthcoming volume of 
essays. The text followed in the translation 
is that of Bekker’s first addition, and this has 
been adhered to and upheld in the notes with 
most conservative fidelity. The translation, 
which forms the greater part of the first 
volume, appears to be the model of what a 
translation should be. The task was indeed 
in some ways easier than that of translating 
Plato or Thucydides, the poetical imagery 
of the former, and the grammatical complexity 
of the latter, rendering perfection almost im¬ 
possible. The difficulties to be encountered 
in Aristotle are of a different kind, but not 
so insuperable. His style is elliptical and 
conversational to such a degree as often to 
render his meaning obscure; but when that 
has been found, a thorough master of English 
will able to express it without doing in¬ 
justice to the style of the original. The 
sentences of Aristotle are often long and 
cumbersome, while the logical connection 
between the several parts is not always 
apparent. Of the successful manner in which 
these may be broken up into short sentences 
in English, the introduction to Book I. may 
be taken as an example: 

“Every state is a community of some kind, 
and every community is established with a view 
to some good; for mankind always act in order 
to obtain that which they think good. But, 
if all communities aim at some good, the 
state, or political community, which is the 
highest of all, and which embraces all the rest, 
aims, and in a greater degree than any other, 
at the highest good.” 

As an instance of the happy rendering of 
difficult expressions, take the following sen¬ 
tence (ii. 8.1), whioh does not admit of the 
process of resolution into shorter sentences : 

“ Hippodamus, the son of Euryphron, a native 
of Miletus, the same who invented the art of 
planning cities, and who also laid out the 
Piraeus,—a strange man, whose fondness for 
distinction led him into a general eccentricity 
of life, which made some think him affected 
(for he would wear flowing hair and expensive 
ornaments, and yet he dressed himself in the 
same cheap warm garment both in winter and 
summer); he, besides aspiring to be an adept 
in the knowledge of nature, was the first person 
not a statesman who made enquiries about the 
best form of government.” 

In this passage, by the way, the genitive 
codqros is explained in a note as dependent 
upon xPV a ’ tl > to be supplied from <co< r/iup in 
the line before. Bernays reads eir’ instead of 
In, which does not help matters much. 
Might it not be regarded as a genitive abso¬ 
lute with owrqs omitted, or even as a de¬ 
scriptive genitive, such as is common enough 
n Latin? 


It would be impossible in the limits of this 
review to attempt a detailed criticism of the 
commentary contained in the first part of 
vol. ii. It may be said of it, as Aristotle 
says in his remarks on the Laws of Plato 
(ii. 6.6), to quote the translation once more, 
“ The discourses of Socrates are never com¬ 
monplace; they always exhibit grace and 
originality and thought; but perfection in 
everything can hardly be expected.” No 
one need complain of the notes being too 
long. They are often models of conciseness. 
It may be thought that occasionally too 
much latitude is allowed in the choice of 
constructions. Sometimes an obvious con¬ 
struction has been overlooked. Thus, as to 
the note on ii. 4.8, where •njv olKturrrfra is 
made to depend upon SuHjtpovriZsiv, which at 
the same time governs the genitive vuov, 
would not all difficulty of construction be 
avoided and a better sense obtained by sup¬ 
plying avaUr(h/Tov iroiturOtu from the previous 
clause as the predicate of ttjv ouccidnpu, and 
regarding ivaygaiov bv as an accusative abso¬ 
lute like Siov ? Bernays, it may be observed, 
inserts Kara before rrjv, a common device with 
him, which hardly commends itself here. 
There is not always strict correspondence 
between the translation and the notes. In 
the translation of ii. 11.14, the emendation 
of Bernays (t S>v ipytov for tZv airwv) is 
followed. In a note on the passage the 
reading rwv aintbv is defended against virb 
rS>v avruiv (W. of Moerbek) ; but nothing is 
said of rS>y ipyutv. Among many excellent 
explanations of difficult passages, the note on 
i. 6.3, 4 (eirct ZuurrdvTtov yt x<opls rovrtov rfiv 
Xdyuv) may be cited for its thoroughness, and 
that on vii. 15.6 for its satisfactory brevity. 
The synopsis of the various divisions of the 
Art of Acquisition (i. 11.1), the collection of 
Aristotle’s views respecting the relation of 
the good citizen to the good man (vol. ii., 
p. 147), and the synopsis of the twelve forms 
of appointment to offices with their two com¬ 
binations (iv. 15.14-18) will be found useful 
by students of the Politics. 

The introduction and analysis in vol. i. 
will be regarded by miany as the most in¬ 
teresting part of the work, pending the 
publication of the essays. In this, while 
stating clearly the gist of what Aristotle 
says, the editor adds various comments of 
his own—sermonettes, so to speak, on 
what Mr. Joseph Cowen, in one of 
his speeches, calls “ texts from the well- 
thumbed horn-book of political philosophy.” 
In his preface Prof. Jowett says that “it is 
an ancient branch of knowledge on which he 
is employed ; a mine out of which, with oare, 
some good pieces of ore may yet be extracted, 
but which does not yield the same rich profits 
as formerly.” It may Buffice to quote a 
few of the nuggets which the editor has 
picked up and embodied sometimes in the 
notes, sometimes in the introduction. Thus, 
on ii. 7.9: 

“ In modem times reflections are often made 
on the evils of education unless based on moral 
and religious principles. Yet it was a noble 
thought of an early thinker like Phaleas that 
there should be equal education for all.” 

Or take the remarks on musio (introduction 
to Book viii., p. cxlv.): 

j “We know by experience how, when listening 
l to the tones of the organ, strange but undefined 


thoughts arise in our minds; we feel better 
than ourselves, and are caught up into a sort 
of heaven, and we know also that those who 
have learnt in their youth to play on an instru¬ 
ment are much better able to realise the power 
of music than the uninstructed listener, who, 
nevertheless, like the Lacedaemonians, may not 
be a bad judge of the style of music.” 

“ A state must have a foreign as well as a 
domestic policy (ii. 6.7 and 7.14). Com¬ 
pare Mazzini’s forcible saying, “ Non-inter¬ 
ference is political suicide.” Again (voL ii., 
p. 129), 

“ A Ministry of All the Talents may have less 
sense than any man in it—a coalition may never 
coalesce—individuality may be too much for 
unity; or unity may only be enforoed by the 
strong will of a single person.” 

On iv. 14.12, where Aristotle would enforce 
the attendance of the notables in the assembly 
by the imposition of penalties, Prof. Jowett 
remarks— 

“ Of the advantage of combining the few with 
the many there can be no question ; but will 
the upper classes ever be induced to take an 
active part in a democracy? They have not 
done so in France or America; may we hope 
that they will in England ? ” 

On the same topic (Introduction, p. cviiL) he 
expresses the opinion— 

“ Had a form of constitution like that called 
by the Greeks timocracy, in which all men 
voted, but the numbers of the poor were com¬ 
pensated by the wealth of the rich, been adopted 
by the authors of the American constitution or 
of the first English Reform Bill, it is possible 
that such a settlement of the representative 
uestion might have driven back the tide of 
emocracy for many generations.” 

Compare the excellent remarks about the 
relation of the state to the poor on p. cxiii. 
(Book vi., c. 5). On this topic he concludes 
thus 

“ In Book ii. Aristotle is disposed to think 
that a liberal and common use of property 
would be better than communism. In a similar 
strain we might ask two or three questions 
respecting the use of property. Has not pro¬ 
perty duties as well as rights, and is it not a 
trust to be used for others rather than for our¬ 
selves ? Or, if such a standard of conduct is 
too exalted, may we not ask whether the 
greatest gainer by such liberality would not be 
the giver, and whether the discovery of the 
way to do good without doing harm is not one 
of the noblest exercises both of the head and 
heart ? Whether, lastly, property can ever be 
so well administered as by private persons 
possessing a measure of public spirit?” 

This passage is conceived in the highest strain 
of political wisdom. Those who, like myself, 
have had the privilege of being the pupils of 
Prof. Jowett will remember the keen interest 
he always took in contemporary politics, always 
holding the balance in argument between the 
extreme views of conflicting parties; his many 
humorous and pithy sayings, the instinctively 
right judgment he formed of men and mea¬ 
sures, and his rich fund of anecdote. He 
seemed to be as much at home in political 
questions and views of statesmanship as in 
tiie abstractions of metaphysics. Of humorous 
allusions and remarks there are many scattered 
here and there through these volumes, such 
as his reference in the preface to the “ bridle 
of Theages,” though the allusion is hardly 
just to the subject of it; or to the old trans¬ 
lator William of Moerbek’s absurd mistakes 
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(such as xpcwv, “lilies,” instead of xpUtov, 
“ rings ”; and ixar/xto, “ & lanceis," as if &*’ 
<7X«oy); or to the good saying attributed to 
Zaleucns (vol. ii., p. 103) that laws are like 
spiders’ webs, which catch gnats and flies, but 
allow wasps and bees to escape—“ an apothegm 
which, in Aristotle’s phraseology, may be truly 
said ‘to be of general application.’ ” Or, 
take this remark (voL i., p. xIt.) : “ Hero¬ 
dotus, wherever he goes among his friends 
the priests, is apt to discover resemblances 
between the Greek and Egyptian religions.” 

One of the most suggestive passages in the 
Introduction is where the editor is discussing 
Aristotle’s method in the Politics. 

“It is not,” he says, “the historical method 
which resolves institutions and facts into their 
antecedent elements. . . . We must not 

expect him to give an analysis of primitive 
society, snch as would be found in a modem 
writer on anthropology. . . . The earliest 
forms of property and society were unknown to 
him. He does not appear to have heard of 
* marriage by capture,’ and does not distinguish 
between * endogamy ’ and ‘ exogamy.’ The 
horror naturalis , which forbids marriage within 
near degrees of relationship, was to him an 
established fact. He seems to have supposed 
that there existed from the first some rude form 
of the family, like that of the Homeric Cyclops, 
in which the individual savage gave the law to 
his own household. But he does not examine 
how this lowest form of society passed into the 
village and the village into the state. Nor does 
he attempt seriously to gather the ancient 
customs of Hellas from the usages of the con¬ 
temporary barbarians, although he occasionally 
lights upon this path of enquiry, which had 
been already indicated both by Thucydides and 
Plato.” 

After this it might have been expected that 
some mention would have occurred in the 
notes of the passages where Aristotle “ lights 
upon this path of enquiry,” but there does 
not appear to be any. And yet there are a 
few snch passages in the Politic*. Is it 
allowable to assume that these questions will 
be dealt with in one or more of the forth¬ 
coming essays ? And that an explanation of 
the anarchy of women at Sparta, and of the 
double royalty, of which Aristotle gives a 
wrong account (v. 11.2), maybe sought for 
in the essay on “The Spartans and their 
Institutions ” ? I will only add the reply of 
Adsunantus to Polemarohus (Plato, Rep ., p. 
449) in similar circumstances: “ We shall by 
no'means let him off.” R. Broughton. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Dr. William Stirling, of Aberdeen, has 
been appointed to the Brackenbury professor¬ 
ship of physiology, and Dr. J. D. Mann to the 
lectureship in medical jurisprudence, at Owens 
College, Manchester. 

Pb. Alfred Daniell’s Text Book of the 
Principle* of Physics, which was published 
about two years ago by Messrs. Macmillan, 
has been translated into Polish by M. J. J. 
Boguski (Warsaw: Paprodri), and has been 
adopted by the University of Cracow. 

The Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
for February contains several papers of much 
general interest. Mrs. Bryant explains in 
detail her experiments in testing the mental 
characteristics of school children, and gives 
some curious examples of the children’s exami¬ 
nation papers; Mr. Jacobs offers a numerical 
estimate ot Jewish ability, in which he places 


the average intellectual power of Jews about 
4 per oent. higher than that of other peoples; 
while Dr. Bain, of Aberdeen, discusses the 
scope of anthropology, and its relation to 
mental science. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mr. Henry Sweet has given up his inten¬ 
tion of writing a full grammar and discussion 
of pre-Alfredian English to prefix to his Oldest 
English Texts for the Early English Text 
Society. He has put only a short preface to 
the book, and it will be issued within a fort¬ 
night to the members of the society. 

Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie is preparing 
for publication the Indo-Chinese vocabularies 
collected by Mr. Holt Hallet during bis last 
journey in the Shan States. These vocabularies 
are eleven in number—the most important 
being those of the Lawas (three), hitherto un¬ 
known ; and of the Ea-mook, Ka-meit, Moo- 
sur, and Zimmay Shans. 

Dr. Biobard Morris’s next paper before 
the Philological Society will be on “Miss L. 
Toulmin Smith’s edition of the Tork Plays.” 

Regarding the strictures on the edition of 
the Brehon Laws, which have recently, appeared 
in the Academy, Prof. George Stephens, of 
Copenhagen, writes that they 
“ are not sharper than the circumstances require. 
Is there no commonsense and decency left in such 
matters? What has already been done should 
be ‘wasted,’ and the whole taken up again by 
competent scholars on a plan maturely fixed 
beforehand.” 

Af Bibdenpaa norsk-islandsk i Middelalderen. 
J. Belsheim. (Christiania.) This little book, put 
forth by the well-known New Testament critic, 
has a sad story. It was the work of the gifted 
editor’s son, Gissur Belsheim, a young man of 
high promise, who was drowned ere it was 
printed. He had already translated The 
Imitation of Christ into the Norwegian 
“ landsmaal,” besides making versions of 
several of the Old-Ioelandie sagas. The idea of 
this, his last work, is both useful and ingenious. 
It is to take out of the Old-Norse literature all 
the translated pieces of the Bible, and put 
them together in regular order with references. 
These versions, mostly bv unnamed authors, are 
sometimes exceedingly happy, always vigorous 
and idiomatic. Among the authorities given one 
misses the Bishops’ lives—an omission which 
should oertainly be supplied. It may be added 
that Sarrazin’s article in a recent number of { 
Paul and Braune's Beitriige is interesting from 
the collection of passages on Lethra ana Ros- 
kilde; but he does not prove Scandinavian 
influence on the Beowulf itself. Proever is 
too vague a reference; the titles of the originals 
shonla always be given, Prof. Gialason’s book 
being merely a mass of extracts of various 
age and origin. This little volume should meet 
with a sympathetic welcome from all Icelandic 
and many Biblical scholars. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Education Society.— {Monday, Jan. tS.) 

A. J. Ellis, Esq., in the Chair.—Mr. H. Sweet 
read a paper on “ Phonetics in relation to the 
Teaching of Languages.” He said that the im¬ 
portance of phonetics in scientific philology has 
long been generally recognised, but that it Is only 
within the last ten years that people have begun 
clearly to recognise its value in the practical study 
of languages. Everyone who has to teach children 
to read, to correct defective, vulgar, or provincial 
pronunciations, or teach foreign languages, must 
necessarily be an amateur phonetician ; and even a 
slight knowledge of phonetics will make his teach¬ 
ing much more efficient. The foundation of all 
phonetic knowledge is a thorough familiarity with 
the sounds of one’s own native speech. Wtien the 


student has once learnt to isolate and analyse his 
own sounds, he will have little difficulty in acquir¬ 
ing new sounds by a process of analogy. Mere 
imitation, without analysis, is worth little. Nor 
can minute distinctions be disregarded with safety. 
To make phonetics really effective an organised 
system of training teachers is indispensable. Mr. 
Sweet protested against the omission of phonetics 
from the Cambridge Modem Language Tnpos, and 
considered the prospects of modem philology at 
Oxford even less encouraging, although there they 
have an ideally perfect organisation ready to their 
hands—the Taylor Institute. The paper was fol¬ 
lowed by a discussion, in which Messrs. Ellis, 
Bedford, Widgery, and others took part. 


FI ME ART. 

THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

THE TURNER DRAWINGS. 

It is pleasant to see that the new water¬ 
colour room at Burlington House is to be used 
for water-oolours not only in summer but in 
winter also. So far as can be gathered from 
the note in the catalogue, it is tne intention of 
the Academy to make an annual collection for 
some years of drawings by Turner. Probably 
in no other way could a true knowledge of 
Turner’s genius be so widely spread. Notwith¬ 
standing the large national oolleotion of his 
works, both in oil and water-colours, and despite 
the life-long labours of Mr. Buskin and his 
munifioent gifts to Oxford and Cambridge, 
Turner is still little known or understood by 
the general public, nor will he ever be so until 
they have had many opportunities of studying 
his finished water-colour drawings. This they 
cannot do at the National Gallery, large and 
interesting as its stores are, for there are not 
many of his finished drawings in Trafalgar 
Square, and few, if any, of these are later than 
the Rivers of England series. Turner’s true 
fame is hidden in the portfolios of rich 
collectors ; and thence it may be with¬ 
drawn bit by bit by the aid of the Royal 
Academy and the generosity of owners. And 
their generosity in lending will be worthy 
of more than usual gratitude on the part of the 
publio, for these drawings are not only very 
precious, but very fragile; and their possessors, 
who have treasured them and guarded them 
from the destructive influence of the sun, may 
well think twice before they run the risk of 
seeing them come back from exhibition with 
some (however little) of their glory gone for 
ever. Fortunately the new room is lighted in 
a manner which reduoes this risk to the 
minimum; and it is to be hoped that the example 
so bravely set this year will be followed by 
other owners in future. 

Of course Mr. Buskin is generous as ever, 
and sends his magnifioent “ Lake and Town of 
Geneva,” not only the finest drawing of the 
time (about 1810), but certainly one of the 
finest drawings in the world; two of the 
“ Richmondshire ” series, the “ Heysham ” and 
the “ Eggleston Abbey,” both sadly faded but 
lovely still; the “ Famley Avenue ” and a 
beautiful view of “ Famley Hall,” from above 
Otley; and he also sends that drawing of 
Turner’s latest time “ The Splugen Pass,’’which, 
“ long coveted ” as he tells us, was presented to 
him at last on his recovery from his severe 
illness in 1878. In his notes on his own 
collection of Turners exhibited at the Fine Art 
Sbciety in that year, will be found an interesting 
account of the series of drawings whereof this is 
perhaps the finestof all. The best of them may 
be held to be, in some sense, the supreme effort 
of Turner’s genius. Though sixty-five years of 
age when he did the earliest of them, with hand 
infirm and eyesight failing, they retain all his 
greater qualities as an artist, and are almost 
exceptionally serene &nd noble in temper. Ip 
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this regard they seem akin rather to his early 
drawings in Yorkshire and Switzerland than to 
the more elaborate work of his middle age. 
Besides the “Splngen,” there are the two 
“Bighis,” the “red” and the “blue” (both 
now belonging to Mr. John Edward Taylor}; 
the Lake of Lnoerne, lent by Mr. Abra¬ 
ham Haworth ; and the “ City and Lake of 
Constance,” of which Mr. Balph Brocklebank 
is the present possessor. 

The drawings sent from Famley are some¬ 
what disappointing. Three of them are large, 
viz., “ The Falls of the Beichenbaoh,” the 
“ Lake of Lucerne,” and “ The Devil’s Bridge.” 
They have probably suffered much from 
exposure; and though, no doubt, wonderful in 
their way, are somewhat heavy and uninspired. 
Though not so laboured, they remind one of 
the “Battle of Fort Bock” in the National 
Gallery. Are they not the drawings exhibited 
in the same year—1815 ? They look like what 
they probably were—large drawings elaborated 
from sketches taken some twelve or thirteen 
years before, without any refreshment of memory 
m the interval, Far more beautiful is the little 
“ Beichenbaoh,” with its wonderful rainbow 
and the delicate “Bonneville, Savoy”; while the 
small and faded “ Lancaster Sands,” with its 
ooach and horsemen struggling with the storm, 
and the “Mont Cenis in a Snowstorm” are 
much more vigorous and interesting. 

Perhaps no drawing will cause greater sur¬ 
prise than the “ Chryses on the Seashore,” lent 
Dy Mr. B. C. L. Bevan. Exhibited in 1811, it 
seems as fresh as the day it was painted, and 
to have qualities of light and oolour which are 
usually associated with later work. It is the 
same scene as he used afterwards for “ Glaucus 
and Scylla,” a plate of which was engraved for 
the Liber, but has only been published 
recently. The neighbourhood, however, of Mr. 
Buskin’s “ Geneva,” makes it easy to acoept the 
date of this very beautiful drawing. It is more 
difficult to acoept that of 1805-10 assigned to 
a very grand drawing of Snowdon, belonging 
to Mr. William Leech, which, by its broad 
handling, its sombre but noble oolour, and 
the simple majesty of its sentiment, would 
seem to show the influence of Girtin, and to 
belong to that earlier time when Turner first 
felt the power of nature among the hills of 
Wales and Yorkshire. Girtinesque also is the 
fine broad view of “ Llangollen,” with its long 
bridge and its cows, whion is lent by Mr. Abel 
Buckley. Other drawings before 1815, are 
the perfect little “ Plymouth,” belonging to 
Captain Mocking, and Mr. Holbrook Gaskell’s 
“ Dartmoor,” singularly rich in colour. 

Of the England and Wales series proper 
(to which the Plymouth, though engraved for 
this work, does not belong), those most charac¬ 
teristic of all Turner's drawings, fullest at onoe 
of his virtues and his faults, there is a large 
gathering. Mr. John Edward Taylor—all of 
whose drawings are in fine condition—sends 
“ Llanthony Abbey,” an exquisite drawing, 
though not better than another of the same 
class, “ Derwentwater.” He also sends a 
charming “ Lonely Dell in Wharfedale ” of the 
“ Ivybridge ” class. Besides the “ Llanthony ” 
there are, of the England and Wales series, 
“The Chain Bridge over the Tees” (Mr. 
Abraham Haworth), “ Knaresborough ” (Mr. 
J. Forbes White), “ Cowes ” (Mr. W. Leech), 
“Margate” (Mrs. Fordham), “Bivaulx Abbey” 

S ir. A. G. Kurtz), “ Dartmouth Cove ” (Mr. 

olbrook Gaskell), and “ Ashby-de-la-Zouche ” 
(Mrs. Thomas Agnew). 

Besides Mr. Buskin’s Richmondshire draw¬ 
ings, there is the “Marrick Abbey,” lent 
by the Bev. W. McGregor; but the only one 
in fine condition is the same owner’s “Crook 
of Lune.” Of a similar character, but a little 
later perhaps, is Mr. Leake’s “ Folbv Hill.” The 
fine series of eight drawings, onoe belonging to 


Sir Walter Scott, and now to Mr. Balph 
Brocklebank, almost demands an article to 
itself. 8ix of the drawings were engraved by 
Le Keux in Provincial Antiquities and Pic- 

S ie Scenery of Scotland. The scenes in 
urgh are especially interesting, and full 
of lively figures; and the others are beautiful 
and well-preserved examples of 1818-1821. 
Mr. Or rock’s grey sea-piece, “ Off Mar¬ 
gate ” ; Sir Alexander Acland-Hood’s “ Vale 
of Pevensey” and “Vale of Ashburnham”; 
three Southern Coast drawings—Mr. Holbrook 
Gaskell’s “ Poole,” with its timber waggon; 
Mr. Holland’s “Bye” and “Torbay,” both 
unfaded; Mr. J. Irvine Smith’s “Lancaster 
Sands”; Mr. Leech’s “ Virginia Water,” with 
its swans ; and Mr. Holland’s beautiful “ Or- 
fordness,” complete the list. 

It is to be hoped that next year it may be 
found practicable to hang the Turners in some¬ 
thing like ohronological order, or at least in 
groups. May it not also be hoped that the 
Academy will not forget that, if Turner be the 
greatest, there are other water-colour painters 
of whom England may be proud ; and that 
Cozens and Girtin, Cox and De Wint, Edridge 
and Prout, Barrett and Glover, Holland and 
Muller, not to mention others, are far more 
worthy of a plaoe in a retrospective exhibition 
of English art than many painters in oil whose 
works readily find admission into Burlington 
House. Cosmo Monkhoese. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

EXCAVATIONS AT NAT7KBATI8. 

Nebtreh: Jan. 8,1888. 

Mr. Petrie having finally left Nebireh for his 
work in the eastern part of the Delta, I have 
now taken charge of the excavations at Nau- 
kratis. During the earlier part of the week our 
most important work was in the temple of 
Aphrodite, whi oh may no w be taken as identified 
beyond all p. - ibility of doubt. Before our 
work on the spot began, three walls of a large 
building were visible; and bowls dedicated to 
Aphrodite having been found by chanoe in a 
neighbouring trench, we were led to believe 
that the building was a temple, and belonged to 
that goddess. A general clearing of the surface 
followed; and one of the first things to emerge 
was an oblong hollow structure of mud-brick 
faced with two coats of plaster, and filled 
inside with bones and ashes. As this structure 
stands exactly opposite the faoe of the temple, 
it is clearly, both from its nature and position, 
the great altar of burnt offering. Even remains 
of viotims have been found low in the earth 
around it. Within the temple itself the same 
superficial clearing disclosed walls ooated with 
plaster below those at first visible ; and it soon 
became clear that these belonged to an earlier 
building at a lower level. In this building a 
wall had separated the oella from the opistho- 
domus, whose top had been beneath the floor of 
the later temple. Deeper trenching and a com¬ 
plete clearing were then begun, both inside and 
outside the building; and it was found that the 
earlier of the two temples was, like its suc¬ 
cessor, built on the walls of a yet earlier struc¬ 
ture, whioh must take its place among the 
primitive Greek temples at Naukratis. Of this 
earliest building the walls and two successive 
floors are now visible in part A deep and 
narrow trial trench to the north cut through a 
deep layer of the finest specimens of Naukratis 
ware yet known, so that when a complete clear¬ 
ance is made we may hope to have some splendid 
pieces of pottery. 

Thus, we have now three successive temples - 
at different levels, and the great altar belong¬ 
ing, from its level and structure, to the earliest 
of the three. A complete investigation of this 
building should show us many interesting facts 
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as to the Greek temple of various periods. Work 
has now been stopped on the temple of the 
Dioskouroi, as the whole area has been cleared. 
The plan of the temple may now be traced; but 
few more dedications have been found. 

In another direction we seem likely also to 
meet with suooess. An inscription was brought 
to me bearing the words Itpbr Atii hnrpc n>«>. 
As I thought this might guide us to a temenos, 

I enquired where it was found, and work was 
started on the spot.* The first day a fragment 
of a bowl dedicated to Hera was found, ana also 
a piece of limestone moulding from a temple. 
Another dedication to Hera has since appeared, 
as well as two or three fragmentary ones that 
may belong to her. To-day a part of the build¬ 
ing, perhaps the bases of columns or pillars, 
emerged from beneath the wilderness of pot¬ 
sherds. It is premature to say that the 
temenos and temple of Hera have been found; 
but such a supposition would tally extremely 
well with all the facts before us. 

At the oemetery, work is still going on 
steadily. Several graves have been found 
filled with sand around the body, and thus 
easily distinguishable from the black earth 
around them. These have yielded braize 
mirrors, small vases, both of terra-cotta and 
alabaster, and, in one case, some silver jewellery 
in very bad condition. 

The northern wall of the city still continues 
to be traced both towards the east and the west. 
If it is possible to follow it to any considerable 
extent, a great help will be gained towards the 
topography of the city. 

Ernest A. Gardner. 


ART SALES. 

Mbssb8. Sothbby, Wilkinson, & Hodge sold 
on Friday and Saturday, January 22 and 
23, a collection of the works of several masters 
who, in the main, are among those most sure 
to interest the modem amateur, if they are but 
represented by their more attractive subjects 
and their best impressions. This, however, was 
not the case on the occasion referred to as 
regards all the master* The collection of Mr. 
Seymour Haden’s etchings was, in some respects, 
noteworthy. There appeared an impression of 
an undescribed plate—a trial proof, “ probably 
unique,” it was stated. It was called “ Banks 
of a Biver.” We did not see it, nor do we know 
anything for or against its authenticity; but it 
was apparently accepted in the sale-room, for it 
reached the sum of £6 6a under the hammer. 
A trial proof of Mr. Haden’s “ Sarah and 
Anne Haden,” which is of avowed rarity, but of 
the existence of which Sir William Drain, in his 
Catalogue, has shown himself cognisant, like¬ 
wise sold for £6 6s.; while an exceedingly rare 
subject, “ The Letter,” also a trial proof, reached 
the sum of £11 5s. A very tolerable impression 
of Mr. Whistler’s “Lime-burners” sold for 
£2 16s., and one or other even of the more 
desirable of his etchings for somewhat smaller 
sums. Of the MSryons hardly any were excep¬ 
tional, or such as to demand the attention of 
the real amateur. Some impressions of the 
Liber Studiorum of Turner sold well, es¬ 
pecially when it is considered that many of 
them were third and fourth states. Indeed, 
a fourth state of the “ Aesacus and Hesperie” 
was very dear at £6; a good impression of the 
“ Will near the Grande Chartreuse ” fetched 
£5 10s.; “ Inverary Castle and Town,” £6 15s.; 
the “Biver Wye,” with the view of Chepstow 
Castle, £5 5s. But the most noteworthy 
Turners were an excellent impression of the 
“Mont St. Gothard,” £5 10s.; a fair “Severn 
and Wye,” £7; a fine first state of “ Calm,” 
which some prefer in a later state, as it happens 

* This was in the enclosure named the Palaistaa 
in last year's plan. 
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to have a warmer effect, £12 Ids.; and an 
engraver’s proof of the “ Little Devil’s Bridge,” 
with Altdorf wrongly spelt, and without that 
lettering in the margin which signifies that it 
is in the “mountainous” section of Turner’s 
Liber work, £20. It is believed that, in the 
matter of the Liber Studiorum, new collectors 
are arising. Possibly the Turner drawings now 
exhibited at Burlington House are having then- 
effect ; and a generation whose taste was trained 
in the French school of fragmentary landscape 
—a generation that knows not Turner—is to be 
succeeded by a generation that does. 

A sale of pictures, promising to be important, 
and including what are believed to be authentic 
examples of Turner and Wilkie, is to take place 
—we hear from Bristol—in that city on Wednes¬ 
day next. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We understand that Mr. J. H. Middleton 
will offer himself as a candidate for the Slade 
professorship of art at Cambridge, vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Sidney Colvin, who has 
held it since its foundation. 

Mr. J. Seymour Lucas has been elected an 
Associate of the Boyal Academy. 

Mr. Holman Hunt’s friends have known 
that ever since his last return from the East 
he has intended to have an exhibition of suoh 
of his pictures as he oould get together. But 
the necessity of repainting his “ Triumph of 
the Innocents,” and then the entire breakdown 
of his health, compelled the postponement of 
his project. Lately, however, he has had 
strength and leisure to make arrangements for 
the exhibition of a collection of his pictures at 
the Fine Arts Gallery in New Bond Street this 
spring. Almost all the owners of his works 
have responded favourably to his request for 
the loan of them. Mrs. Combe and Sir Thomas 
Fair bairn will lend all theirs. “ The Light of 
the World,” the great Temple picture, and a 
full series of early works, have been secured; 
others will follow, and the exhibition cannot 
fail to prove of the highest interest to ail 
students and lovers of art. 

The Burlington Fine Arts Club will, we 
hear, immediately exhibit to its members and 
their friends an interesting series of the 
engravings from those Turner drawings which 
are at present attracting so much attention to 
tha new water-colour room of the Royal 
Academy. 

Lectures- on architecture will be delivered at 
the Royal Academy during the months of 
February and March by Mr. G. F. Bodley, Mr. 
G. Aitcmson, and Mr. W. Watkiss Lloyd. The 
last mentioned will.give an exposition of the 
theory of proportion as applied by the architect 
of the Parthenon. 

A course of lectures to ladies upon the 
History of Italian Painters, will shortly be 
given by Miss Ellen Farnell, at 23 South- 
wick Street, Hyde Park. The lectures, illus¬ 
trated by photographs of paintings in Italy 
and in northern galleries, consist of some 
account of the lives, artistic principles, and chief 
works of such masters as are most repre¬ 
sentative of the chief schools. The period 
chosen—that of the rise and full development 
of Italian art—extends from the end of the 
thirteenth to the end of the sixteenth century, 
and comprehends : (1) The Revival, under 
Giotto, in the fourteenth century. (2) The 
growth of .pietistio and realistic Pre-Raphaelite 
art in the (Jmbrian, Venetian, Florentine, and 
Paduan schools of the fifteenth century. (3) 
The full Renaissance art of Da Vinci, Raphael, 
Michelangelo, and Titian. With a view to 


strengthening interest in our national col¬ 
lections, all possible reference is made in the 
lectures to works in the National Gallery and 
museums. Miss Farnell is willing to repeat the 
same course to classes within a distance of 
sixty miles from London. 

It is said that the six pictures recently offered 
as a present to the Louvre by a committee of 
gentlemen, about which there has been much 
dispute, are to be exhibited in one of the 
galleries of the Louvre, so that the public will 
be able to judge whether the consultative 
committee have been right in refusing to accept 
some of them. 

The central committee of the Swiss Arohi- 
tekten- und Ingenieur-Verein has issued its 
report on the projected Sempach-Denkmal, 
whioh is to be erected in the churchyard at 
Sempach as a memorial of the five-hundredth 
anniversary of the battle. The cost is esti¬ 
mated at 15,000 francs. Prizes are offered for 
the three best sketches. 


THE STAGE. 

A COMEDY OF DRYDKN’s. 

At the Court Theatre, on the afternoon of 
Tuesday in last week, some of the very best 
of our younger and less-known actors—banded 
together under the name of the “ Dramatic 
Students ”—gave us a distinct treat, due 
in part to their own abilities, in part to 
a wise stage-management. They gave us 
a performance of a slightly read and 
never-acted play, belonging, indeed, to the 
“ legitimate drama,” and the work of one of 
the greatest of its masters. They gave the 
“ Maiden Queen ” of “ glorious John,” with 
all possible briskness and intelligence; and 
they gave it—I should like to mark the point 
—with thorough effectiveness before only two 
stage-settings: a garden scene and an interior, 
which must have cost a five-pound note, if 
they cost anything at all. Very likely the 
managers lent them. The two stage-settings, 
though they were not gorgeous, were in per¬ 
fect taste—the interior simple and broad as an 
interior of McKewan’s, the garden like a garden 
of Fulleylove’s. It was the rebellion of intel¬ 
ligence against the tyranny of scenic art— 
against the pressure of its mere abundance 
and superfluity. And intelligence vindicated 
its claim to superiority over the lime-light. 
In the now unaccustomed pause in the dis¬ 
tracting occupation of the eye, it became 
possible to really hear the play, to really see 
the players. What a relief from a stage 
crowded with supernumeraries, flooded with 
strange lights, beset with an unearthly noise! 
I must be suffered, first of all, to give thanks 
for this. And now to the play. 

The “Maiden Queen” is a comedy of 
serious interest as well as of unflagging 
liveliness. Dryden wrote it in his very 
prime—in 1666, it seems—and in part ful¬ 
filment of his contract to supply the King’s 
Servants with three plays a year. The task 
would have kept the future lion of Wills’s 
coffee-house pretty fully occupied if they had 
all been quite as finished and quite as bright 
as this one. But though the literary power 
of the author was beginning to be al¬ 
lowed, it was not that whioh struck 
the audiences most. Fepys, with all his 
intelligence, with all his alertness to intel¬ 
lectual and sensuous impression, must have 


been much more than an average spectator. 

A gentleman so willing to be pleased was 
surely a type of the best. Yet he leaves 
scanty record of the play’s intellectual 
qualities. They were overshadowed for him 
by the success of the first of a long line of 
fascinating comedians. “Nell,” whom he 
had admired so—standing at her door, in 
Westminster, was it not ?—Nell GWynne, the 
actress of pure comedy rather than of senti¬ 
ment, was, for Mr. Fepys, the real heroine 
and the real attraction of the “Maiden 
Queen.” Her part, of course, was that of 
Florimel- Other people “mightily com¬ 
mended Dryden’s drama for the regularity of 
it, and the strain and wit,” and Mr. Fepys 
denied nothing of the praise. Still, for him, 
the piece was Florimel, and Florimel was the 
piece. “ The truth is, there is a comical part 
done by Nell, that I never can hope to see the 
like done again by man or woman.” And, 
further, “ The King and the Duke of York 
were at the play. But so great performance 
of a comical part was never, I believe, in the 
world before, as Nell do this, both as a mad 
girl, then most and best of all when she 
comes in as a young gallant, and hath the 
motion and carriage of a spark, the most that 
ever I saw any man have.” After all it was 
a certain critical instinct as well as a genial 
nature that made the diarist select for such 
peculiar commendation the actress and the 
part; for the “ Maiden Queen ” was written 
in a day when tragedy or even sentiment 
was not often spontaneous or moving, and 
the part of Florimel has certainly most 
of the best of its comedy. The rest 
of its comedy belongs, as the rare reader 
of the play will, perhaps, remember, to 
Celadon, Florimel’s lover, and to two pretty 
maidens, Olinda and Sabina, whom Celadon, 
in the enthusiasm of his spirits, pursues with 
romp and laughter, when Florimel is not by. 
And even for a Restoration audience, there 
must have been a measure of comedy in the 
fashion in which the maidens receive and 
share his admiration—he tripping off with 
both together generally, so wide are his sym¬ 
pathies, so comprehensive his tastes. And 
Florimel punishes him but lightly for these 
enthusiasms—resents but very little such 
great capacity of appreciation. That is very 
funny indeed, and funnier on the stage than 
in the closet. And it is interesting to note 
the lightness of the dramatist’s touch, where, 
to insist or emphasise as Wycherley and 
Congreve did after him, would surely have 
been to offend. And as the comedy of Dryden, 
despite oertain roughnesses or franknesses of 
expression, was more in keeping with the 
notions of our day than was that of the men 
who followed him during his later life—not to 
speak of the one foul-mouthed woman who 
found as large an audience; so the sentiment 
of Dryden, though not his method in tragedy, 
may commend itself to our tastes. The 
serious question in the “ Maiden Queen 
the question to which the scenes that I have 
indicated do but pleasantly postpone the 
answer—is whether the young sovereign shall 
permit the man she loves, but whose love, 
she thinks, can never be given to her, to 
marry her young cousin, a mutual attraction 
existing but too plainly between them. It is 
for this that she decides, after a struggle that 
was pretty severe with the lower part of her 
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nature, which prompted her to use her power 
to forbid the union. The union comes about, 
however, and the Queen is to die a maid. 

And now we have come to the acting, since 
the theme has been indicated,’ and it' is two 
hundred years too late to dwell on the lasting 
quality of the play as a work in pure literature 
—on its vigorous freedom and finish, the terse¬ 
ness of its language, the splendour of its 
imagery. As a mere lesson in the English 
tongue, it might be read, as Milton may he 
read, as the Book of Job should be read, three 
times every year. Here was a man who was 
not afraid to sav things in a way of hiB own, 
who ceased to be genuine and himself only 
when he became actually tragical, who minced 
matters for nobody. He was very worthily 
interpreted on Tuesday week, and especially 
in regard to diction. The lines were given 
with effect by nearly all of the players. Prose 
and rhyme, it must be remembered, difficult 
as they may be, make no such exacting 
demand as does blank verse on a subtle sense 
of rhythm. It is blank verse that is a 
stumbling-block to three-fourths of our actors, 
from almost the very greatest of them down¬ 
wards. The Queen’s part fell to Miss Webster; 
a young lady known for some time now to the 
audiences at the St. James’s; the grand¬ 
daughter of Benjamin Webster; a young lady 
who is rising to the traditions of noblesse 
oblige. She pleases an audienoe often. Of 
course, this was the first time so great 
a part had been entrusted to her; and 
perhaps she made it a little too weighty— 
charged it Vith too uniform a gloom. But 
she understood it in the main, and performed 
it not with intelligence only, but with 
earnestness and power. A bevy of pretty people, 
and of very presentable young men, hardly 
need to be mentioned individually; but Mr 
Lovell, one of the best of the latter as regards 
dignity of carriage, struck us as perhaps a 
xittle wanting in flexibility and ease. Miss 
Hose Dearing, as the humbler cousin who was 
married after all, was tender, though not 
varied. Among the ladies, it was the repre¬ 
sentative of Florimel, who now, just as two 
centuries ago, had the frankest triumph. Miss 
Horreyg, with a face a little like Sir Joshua’s 
Mrs. Aldington in her youth—not Mrs. Abing- 
ton as “ Boxalana,” but rather as the “ Comic 
Muse ” and as “ Miss Prue ”—capered and 
gambolled, threatened and forgave, to every 
one’s delight. Miss Norreys’s reputation was 
thereby increased by much more than “the 
altitude of a chopine.” Her errant lover 
was Mr. Hayden Coffin, and he had spirit to 
support her well, so that I think Mr. Pepys 
himself would have been charmed with their 
encounters. But a man’s part played well, 
and giving scope for forcible and subtle 
acting, was that of Philocles. It was only 
the subtlety that was wanting to some extent. 
Philocles is the man who marries the Queen’s 
cousin. He is the man “ bom but from the lees 
o’ the people,” on whom the Queen herself, like 
her cousin, doats. 

The “ Dramatic Students,” let me say in a 
last word, ought to play this piece again. It 
was the wisest choice of any that they have 
yet made. 4 Last time they were employed, 
worthily enough indeed, on Douglas Jerrold’s 
“Housekeeper,” but, less suitably, on the 
ineffectuaPWftey of Lamb’s “ Mr. H.” 

Frederick Wedmore. 


MUSIC. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

The programme of the last Saturday Popular 
Concert commenced with Beethoven’s Quintett 
in E flat for strings (Op. 4). This work, written 
by the master at an early period of his career, 
is a model of form; and one has not to say of 
it—as of so much that is produced nowadays 
—that it is clever but dry. It has all the 
charm of Haydn and Mozart; and there are 
hints from time to time that the composer 
meant to be something more than a copy of 
his illustrious precursors. The performance by 
Mdme. Neruda and Messrs. Ries, Hollander, 
Gibson, and Hausmann, was in every way satis¬ 
factory. Mr. Max Pauer played Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Sonata in A (Op. 101). His reading of 
the work was a most careful and intelligent one, 
but withal cold. He seemed more at his ease, 
and proportionally more successful, when 
afterwards engaged in the brilliant and difficult 
pianoforte part of Brahms’ Quartett in G minor 
(Op. 25). In the matter of technique, Mr. M. 
Pauer has certainly reached a high stage of 
proficiency. The programme concluded with 
Chopin’s Polonaise for pianoforte and violon¬ 
cello. Mr. E. Lloyd was the vocalist. 

On Monday evening the concert commenced 
with Spohr’s Quartett in A minor (Op. 74, No. 1), 
which was given for the second time at these 
concerts. The analyst justly observes that in 
this, as in other works of a similar kind, 8pohr 
makes “ first violin stand to the other instru¬ 
ments as a king to his courtiers and, when the 
well-rounded and brilliant passages are in 
Mdme. Neruda’s safe hands, one is apt to forget 
that with the greatest masters there was neither 
king nor courtiers, but each instrument had an 
equal voice in the musical conversation and in 
the discussion of the themes. A notable feature 
of the programme was the first performance of 
Brahms’ Sonata in E minor (Op. 38) for piano¬ 
forte and violoncello. One would scarcely 
describe it as a thoroughly satisfactory work; 
but for all that it is full of interesting points. 
The opening allegro, with its plaintive themes, 
its effective syncopations and delicate develop¬ 
ments, appeals to the heart, just as the finale with 
its fugal treatment and clever contrapuntal 
devices appeals to the intellect. The middle 
movement (allegretto quasi menuetto), though 
graceful and in its way effective, seems neither 
to disperse the sadness of the previous move 
ment nor to refresh and prepare us for the 
restless energy of the succeeding one. The 
Sonata was admirably interpreted by Miss Fanny 
Davies and Herr Hausmann, and was received 
with much enthusiasm. Miss Davies played for 
her solo three short pieces by Soarlatti in a 
very neat and refined manner. She was enoored, 
and played a Romance, Schumannish in style, 
by Miss Maude White. Mr. Henry Piercey, who 
was the vocalist, sang songs by Handel and 
Weber. He has a thoroughly good quality of 
voice, and sings with considerable taste. The 
programme concluded with Haydn’s Quartett in 
D minor (Op. 42) for strings. 

Herr Franke gave the first of a series of 
concerts at tho Princes’ Hall, Piccadilly, last 
Tuesday. Schubert's Quintett in C for strings 
was performed in a satisfactory manner by 
Messrs. Ludvig, Collins, Stehling, Whitohouse, 
and Hann—a well-balanced body of players. 
This work, written in the last year of the com¬ 
poser’s short life, is one of his ripest and most 
romantic creations. When death snatched 
Schubert away he seemed to have just entered 
the period of his artistic career in whioh his 
genius, tempered by time and experience, was 
about to reveal itself in its fullest glory. ‘ ‘ Music 
has here a rich treasure, but still fairer hopos,” 
are the appropriate words engraved on his 
monument. Miss Amy Hare played Chopin’s 
Ballade in G minor, or rather played with it. 


She has a certain amount of taste and execution, 
but should know how to choose something more 
within her powers. The vocal music comprised 
Brahms’ first set of Liebes -Lieder Walzer, and 
Schumann’s Spanisches Liederspiel, Op. 74. 
Miss Hamlin (soprano) has a good voice, but 
forces her upper notes; Mr. Winch was not 
in his best form ; and Mr. Fischer (bass), with 
one or two exceptions, was scarcely audible. 
Miss Lena Little (contralto) was, to our think¬ 
ing, the most successful of the four vocalists. 
All the concerted music was interpreted with 
excellent entemble: some of the numbers were 
given with taste, others with the necessary 
entrain ; but, in the matter of quality of tone 
and shading, the performances left something 
to desire. J, S. Sued lock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 


It is proposed to commemorate the promised 
visit of Liszt to this country in April next by 
the foundation of a Liszt scholarship at the 
Royal Academy of Music. A committee for 
this purpose has been formed, headed by the 
name of Mr. Walter Bache; the hon. treasurer 
is Mr. A. Littleton, 1 Berners Street, W. 

The fourth of Novello’s Oratorio Concerts 
will take place at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday 
next, February 2, when Dvorak’s Cantata, 
“ The Spectre’s Bride,” will be performed, 
together with the same composer’s “ Patrio¬ 
tic Hymn,” and Mr. Mackenzie’s ballad for 
orchestra, “La Belle Dame sans Merci." 
Mdme. Albani, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley will 
be the solo artists, and Mr. Mackenzie will 
conduct. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: 

“ In your paragraph respecting the death of Mr. 
Maas, you fall into the error, common with the 
majority of your contemporaries—who have evi¬ 
dently received their news from the same inaccurate 
ource—of saying that the deceased tenor made his 
first appearance in ‘ Babil and Bijou’ at Covent 
Garden. Such is not the case. Mr. Maas appeared 
at one of Chappell’s concerts, at St. James’s Hall, 
as an unknown and unnamed stranger, on an 
occasion when Mr. Reeves was announced to sing, 
but did not appear. His name is printed for the 
first time in the programme of ‘ Babil and Bijou.’ ” 


AGENCIES. 

London Agentt, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 
186 Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can also be obtained 
every Saturday morning in Edinburgh of 
Mr. Menzieb ; in Dublin of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Sons ; in Manchester of Mr. 
J. Hetwood. Ten days after date of publi¬ 
cation, in New York, of Messrs. Q. F. 
Potnam'b Sons. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1886. 

No. 718, Now Sorios. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to oorreepond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper. 
Sfe., may be addressed to the Publishes, and 
not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

Life of General Sir Charles Napier, &c.* By 
"William Napier Bruce. (John Murray). 
Mb. Bbuck has done well to remind the 
public of a once famous name which taught, 
as he justly says, a noble lesson: 

“ Discs, puer, virtutem ex mererumque laborem, 
Fortunam ex aliis.” 

He begins with the beginning—his hero’s 
birth (August 10, 1782) ; and chap. i. 
“Early Tears,” is not the least interesting 
part of a biography whose startling episodes 
commence with fighting Frenchmen in Spain, 
and terminate with fighting Lord Dalhousie 
(“when brither Scots meet,” &c.) in India 
During the great campaign he saw sundry 
“ beautiful fights.” He was taken prisoner; 
and one wound of many left him that curious 
jerk and twitch of the head and jaws which 
we all remember. He also brought back 
confirmed habit (begun by corresponding with 
his mother) of putting down his impressions 
on paper with a freshness, a naiveti, and a 
vivacity which described the inner man ; but 
with advancing years his pen ran into an 
extravagance which, combined with peculiar 
incontinence of tongue and passionate reck¬ 
lessness of assertion, produced a host of hot 
and rancorous enemies. Mr. Bruce puts it: 
“ His masterful spirit and irrepressible energy 
frightened steady-going officialism.” True; 
but, as Mr. Bruce’s book shows, the statement 
covers too little ground. However, Major 
Napier came out of the campaign a man noted 
for conspicuous personal gallantry and for 
the coup /Peril which makes the general 
“ Well done, my majors ” (p. 16) will not be 
forgotten. There is no need to linger over 
his career in Bermuda, where he advocated 
for American warfare raising black troops and 
slave emancipation; in the Ionian Islands and 
Greece, where he met Byron and Trelawny, and 
squabbled with Sir F. Adam; over his studies, 
or over his taking command of the Northern 
District, where “ he was inclined to use buck¬ 
shot ” (which has given a sobriquet in later days) 
against the Chartists. The main interest of 
the biography begins (chap, v.) with October 
1841, when Sir Charles Napier, sixty years 
old, and with forty-eight years of varied ser¬ 
vice which had given him much “ experience 
in the art of killing,” landed in India. He 
was so lacking in worldly wealth that when 
he took command in Poonah a Bombay firm, 


* Preface, nine chapters, pp. 423 (vii. and 416), 
and appendix of officials, but no index, the 
eighth mortal sin; portrait much idealised, and 
hardly showing our original “ Fag-in ” (as in 
my wife’s Book A. E. I .); two illustrations, two 
plans, “Meeanee” (which means any fishing 
village) and “ Dubba,” and two maps, which 
might have been reduced to page-size, and printed 
upright in verso. 


they say, refused to advance him £500 ; and 
although he tried hard to learn Hindostani, 
he invariably dropped into a doze after a few 
minutes, and the Munshi, who stood behind 
his chair, was far too polite to awake him. 

In August 1842 the Bombay Government 
applied for his services in Sind, Upper and 
Lower; and he set out with the following 
entry in his diary: 

“ 3d. Sept.—Off in three hours, and this is old 
Oliver’s day—the day he won Dunbar and 
Worcester, and the day he died; and a very 
good day to die on, as good as the second or 
the fourth! ‘ A crowning victory.’ Strange 

Why are we superstitious? Why is there i 
It puzzles man, and so he is supersti- 


devil ? 
tious 

The idea of a man having time to write such 
utter “bosh” ! 

But he was mal vu at home. He had called 
the high and mighty Court of Directors, then 
throned in the Hall of Lead, “ ephemeral 
sovereigns ” ; he had quoted Lord "Wellesley’s 
“ ignominious tyrants of the East ” ; and he 
had said of the Great Company’s rupee that it 
was stained with blood, and, “ wash it as 
much as you please, the cursed spot would 
not out.” 

We have now a short and very inadequate 
sketch (pp. 157-64) of British relations with 
the Amirs of the Lower Indus. The meet 
ing Major Outram opens the drama, which 
ends with the catastrophe “ I have sinned” ; 
and we are hurried to the affairs of * ‘ Meeanee ” 
and “Dubba.” Here, however, Mr. Bruce 
never attempts to throw light upon the dark 
corners of history. Outram saw, as did all 
India, that the conquest of Sind would be thrust 
upon us; and in more than one official despatch 
he had justified the measure by the ill-conduct 
of the Amirs, which he even exaggerated. 
But he naturally wished to keep the work 
for himself. He had been long enough among 
the “ politicals ” to learn their policy—even 
the most honest men can justify such conduct 
to themselves ; and when, after sundry 
blunders in the Sind campaign, he returned 
to England in 1843, he ranged himself on the 
popular side of the Directors, whose hatred 
for Sir Charles Napier had grown with his 
success. Hence a lasting breach, which only 
widened as the years went on. 

In January 1843 Sir Charles Napier 
marched down from Upper Sind after blowing 
up Imam Garh, and the Sindis remembered 
the old prophecy anent the next conquest: 

Lean blue (i.e. grey) steeds from the North shall 
haste.’’ 

Their fears and hopes precipitated matters, 
and on February 17 took place the “Battle 
of Meeanee.” Here again Mr. Bruce is simply 
popular. Of this celebrated affair there are 
two conflicting accounts. One is in the Con¬ 
quest of Scinde, by Sir William Napier, the 
noble old soldier whom we all revered, "admir¬ 
ably told, a perfect picture, but so careless of 
details that it caused endless chaff among 
the conqueror’s staff at Government House, 
Karachi. The other—a report by Major 
Waddington, of the Bombay Engineers—was 
dry, sober, and matter-of-fact relation, which 
dwelt upon the shady rather than the bright 
side; and there is a third yet to be written. 
Neither of these authorities tell us, nor can 
we expect it, how the mulatto who com¬ 
manded the Amirs’ artillery had been per¬ 


suaded to fire over their enemy’s head, and 
how the Talpur commandant of cavalry—for 
a consideration—drew off his men as the 
action began, and set the shameless example 
of flight. When the day comes to look into 
the disbursements of “ Secret Service Money,” 
the public will learn strange things; and, 
meanwhile, those of us who have lived long 
enough to see how history is written can 
regard it only as a poor romance. Yet the 
results of “ Meeanee ” must not be despised. 
8ir Charles Napier taught the English soldier 
once and for ever how to fight a winning fight 
against barbarians—be they Baloch or Sudani 
negroids. The recipe is beautifully simple : 
a sharp cannonade to shake the enemy’s mass, 
an advance of infantry in line or Echelon, and 
a dash of cavalry to do the cutting up. 

Followed, March 24, 1843, the action at 
“ Dubba,” the tail of the storm, and this 
virtually ended the war. On April 8 the 
general was back at Hyderabad, “ having in 
sixteen days with 5,000 men defeated more 
than 26,000 in battle, captured two great 
fortresses, and marched two hundred mi1«» 
under a Scindian sun ” (p. 220). Despite 
Outram’s predictions of guerilla warfare for 
ten years, the conqueror made in very few 
months the country much safer than any part 
of British India. In 1844, when I was 
levelling down the canals, the ryots blessed 
me, crying out, “ These men are worthy to 
rule us. Allah aid them who govern us for 
our good! ” 

Chap, vii., “The Settlement of Scinde,” 
shows Sir Charles Napier as a most successful 
organiser, who disdained “sticklers for ab¬ 
stract rights,” and gave the province what it 
wanted—a fine strong military despotic rule. 
But in the intervals of business the governor 
turned fiercely upon his old unfriends, the 
Directors, who had not only roused at him the 
whole Anglo-Indian world, but had the in¬ 
describable meanness (“that quarrel with 
Hogg! ”) to attempt a reduction of the prize- 
money he had earned so well. This made 
him venomous, and the local wit wrote : 

Who, when he lived on shillings, swore 
Bupees were stained with Indian gore. 

And widows’ tears for mottoes bore, 

But Charley? 

And yet who, in the last five years, 

So round a sum of that coin clears, 

In spite of gore and widows’ tears, 

As Charley?’’ 

The “Trukku Campaign” (January-Maroh 
1846) came to interrupt these ignoble dis¬ 
putes ; and the “ Shaytan-I-a Bhai ” (Satan’s 
Brother), despite all his croakers, civil and 
military, followed up Beja Khan and the hill- 
robbers to their hold, and took it without 
striking a blow. This episode was remarkable 
for originating the Land Transport Corps and 
the Baggage Corps, lasting boons to the 
Anglo-Indian Army, by which the genius of 
the veteran evolved order out of utter dis¬ 
order, efficiency from extreme inefficiency. 

I have no intention of following Sir C. 
Napier’s career as Commander-in-chief of India, 
which was fated to fail, and which wrung 
from him the bitter cry, “ All is vanity! ” 
But his unfair treatment and the recall of 
Lord Ellenborough, the idol of the army, 
sealed the fate of the Directors, and virtually 
abolished the “ Honourable East India Com¬ 
pany.” He returned to England in Maroh 
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1851, and died—in Ms bed—on August 29, 
feeling, and justly feeling, that he was an 
ill-used man. The reader will find, also, this 
well told in Mr. Bruce's volume : the reviewer 
has no room for it. Nor, with the fear of the 
editor before my eyes, will I quote certain 
Napierian nuts marked for quotation, especially 
in pp. 68, 76, 114, 176, 242, 286, 320, 331, 
349 (very severe on the Directors), and 378. 

R. F. Buaioir. 


Miscellanies, Prose and Verse. By William 

Maginn. Edited by W. Montague. (Samp¬ 
son Low.) 

Th* once famous “Doctor" has become 
nothing more than a name to the present 
generation; and it is to be feared that this 
collection of some of his most brilliant work 
will not be sufficient to elevate him to that 
place in English literature wMch he once bid 
fair to attain. Why, with all that learning 
and Wit, that literary facility in prose and 
verse, that gift of acquiring languages, and 
the rest of it, wMch made Mm appear as a 
prodigy in the eyes of Ms contemporaries, he 
had fallen into such neglect has often been, 
and will often again be, a subject for a homily. 
But all that can be written about Ms careless 
habits and love of the bottle, however edify¬ 
ing, is not sufficient to account for the fact 
that a man of such varied power as “ bright, 
broken, Maginn,” should be so soon forgotten 
after his death. Many men who committed 
greater excesses (like Byron), or who had less 
self-control (like Coleridge), have made their 
immortality sure. 

It is easy to say that if he had been more 
steady he might have produced more lasting 
work; but in this book of Miscellanies, full 
as it is of intellectual vigour, there is little 
to support such a theory. On the contrary, 
the most notable qualities of Ms work, the 
flashing wit, the Swiftian and Rabelaisian 
humour, the suddenness and audacity of 
his Bailies, the swiftness of Ms arrows of 
scorn and sarcasm, are just those wMch 
would not have been fostered by a quiet 
and regular life. If he had scorned delight 
and lived laborious days, he might have 
annotated Shakspere, edited Greek plays, 
or added another to the forgotten trans¬ 
lations of Homer; but we should never-have 
had the “Maxims of Odoherty” or the 
song of “ The Irishman and the Lady." The 
world, doubtless, would not have been muoh 
poorer if deprived of these and other specimens 
of his fresher and wilder humour; but it was 
Ms freshness and his wildness that gave Mm 
his “flavour," and, without that, though he 
might have done a large amount of useful and 
scholarly work, he would not have gained so 
conspicuous a place in his generation, and the 
shadows of oblivion might have settled upon 
Mm without the “special wonder” of 
posterity. 

Maginn was essentially a “ Man of the 
Time ”—a typical literary man in the days 
when a certain amount of scholarship and a 
capacity for hard drinking were necessary 
qualifications for the profession. “ Man being 
reasonable must get drunk ” was evidently 
part of Maginn'8 creed. We must not, of 
course, take the “ Maxims of Odoherty ” too 
seriously; but the thirty-fourth embodies 
principles upon wMch he at least acted, if he 



did not hold them. It is admirable after its 
fashion, though too long to quote. Maxim 
forty-second is of more practicable size, and 
has the merit for the present purpose of being 
in all probability entirely sincere. 

“Never boozify a second time with the man 
whom you have seen misbehave in his cups. I 
have seen a great deal of life, and I stake 
myself upon the assertion that no man ever 
says or does that brutal thing when drunk 
which he would not also say and do when sober 
if he durst." 

The following extract from maxim seventeenth 
is meant for a humorous exaggeration, bub 
Maginn doubtless felt that it was an ex¬ 
aggeration of the truth: 

“ A man has no conception of the true senti¬ 
mental sadness of the poetic mind unless he 
has been blind- drunk once and again, mixing 
tears with toddy, and the heigho with the 
Mccup.” 

His contempt for sober men was only 
equalled by his hatred of WMgs—in one case 
as the other he was an unflinching partisan. 
In tMs, again, he was typical of Mb time, 
carrying the strongest political animus even 
into the fields of literature. His review of 
Adonais was probably sincere, for he was too 
much blinded by party hate to see anything 
but the ridiculous and contemptible in Shelley 
and Keats. If he had lived he would pro¬ 
bably have changed Ms mind; for he had 
too much literary sympathy to have remained 
for ever deaf to the note of any true genius. 
It had been the same with regard to another 
poet. In Mb “ Lament for Lord Byron ” he 
confesses— 

“ In thy vigour of manhood 
Small praise from my tongue 
Had thy fame or thy talents 
Or merriment wrung; 

For that Church, and that State, and 
That monarch I loved, 

Which too oft thy hot censure 
Or rash laughter moved.” 

A man bo strongly biassed in Ms generation 
cannot expect that posterity will attach much 
value to his critical or his political work, 
though they may gain him notoriety in his 
lifetime; but if we deduct these there is little 
left of Maginn but the jester, and the fame 
of the jester is notoriously short-lived. The 
fact is that all Maginn’s brightest gifts were 
ephemeral in their nature; and it is only 
because they were so strong of their kind 
that his name still lives, and deserves to live 
for at least some time longer. Out of the 
present volumes one smaller book might be 
made, every line of wMch could be read 
again and again with pleasure by those who 
love good jests and have some knowledge of 
the society in wMch Maginns were born. 
And beneath these jests there is no lack of 
wisdom to be found by those who can sift the 
grain from the chaff. Nevertheless it is 
doubtful whether Maginn can be regarded as 
a “ wasted genius ”; for if he had really any¬ 
thing serious to say wMch would have been 
of much interest to humanity at large, surely 
here or there some note of it would have 
been apparent in his current work. But we 
look in vain for any such sign. Jokes 
innumerable and excellent, parodies many 
and first-rate, paraphrases from Horace of 
muoh wit and ingenuity, we find indeed; but 
all these were humourous reflections in the 
current with wMch he and Ms fame were 


swept away. His translations show more 
stability; and if we take his Homeric ballads 
and put them beside Ms translation from 
Vidocq we must admit an unusually wide range 
of literary sympathy. But the light of these 
is reflected; and though it is impossible to 
deny Mm originality or imagination, both of 
these required a stimulus from some other 
mind to set them in action It was not 
when alone with his own thoughts, but when 
he was parodying Coleridge or Shelley, that 
he was in most danger of “dropping into 
poetry.” 

Nevertheless, one does not need to be told 
that Maginn was a very remarkable man, 
and had once a great reputation. The 
opinion of his contemporaries is amply 
justified by this collection of his proBe and 
verse. Prose so vigorous and spirited has 
seldom been written, verses so various and 
facile are very rare. Every line of both is 
alive. To enjoy much of it we have perhaps 
to surrender some of our more modem pre¬ 
judices and to adopt Maginn’s. It requires 
some little effort to feel at home in Ms 
jovial company, and view things through the 
spectacles of 

“ The slashing, dashing, smashing 

Lashing, thrashing, hashing irishman 

but those who can do so will find it well 
worth the trouble. 

Little praise can be given to the manner in 
wMch these Miscellanies have been “ edited,” 
for they have not been edited at all. They 
have been printed without arrangement, 
without notes, without a record of the 
journals and magazines in wMch they ap¬ 
peared, and without the dates of their appear¬ 
ance ; and they are prefaced by a meagre and 
commonplace memoir. If Maginn were 
worth any trouble he was worth mote than 
tMs. Cosmo Monkhousb. 


The Parnell Movement: with a Sketch of 

Irish Parties from 1843. By T. P. 

O’Connor. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
What Pamellism is everyone fancies he under¬ 
stands. How it came to be what it is, why 
and wherein it differs from O’Connellism, ana 
Toung Irelandism, and Fenianism, and the 
ism of Isaac Butt, is not so clear even to that 
Philistine intellect wMch assumes itself to be 
omniscient in Irish matters. Mr. O’Connor, 
therefore, has done a very timely work in 
tracing the growth of the movement and con¬ 
necting it with previous movements of a 
similar kind. He calls his book “ an indict¬ 
ment of the Act of Union"; but as a clear 
and very readable account of Irish affairs from 
the point where Sir C. G- Duffy left them in 
Ms Four Tears of Irish History , it is a good deal 
more than a political manifesto. To the 
question: Is it impartial ? I reply by another: 
Is it impartial to fairly marshal facts and 
then to draw your own conclusions? To 
show, for instance, that, just before and 
during the famine, com and cattle were ex¬ 
ported in unexampled quantities"; and then to 
lay the blame of tMs not on the ministry of 
the day, but on that land system wMch the 
Union Parliament refused to modify, and 
wMch “ necessitated the export of food from 
a starving nation ’’—that is a sample of 
Mr. O’Connor’s impartiality; and it is im¬ 
partiality of the right sort. Absolutely im- 
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partial an historian, nay, even a chronicler, 
cannot he. Enough if he tells all the facts; 
and this Mr. O’Connor does in a way that no 
enemy can find fault with. Thus, while he 
admits (every sane man must) the grandeur 
of O’Connell’s work, he unsparingly points 
out O’Connell’s weaknesses: his blindly 
sacrificing the forty-shilling freeholders (and 
thereby making eviction easy and natural); 
his clinging to the Whigs—so strange in spite 
of their repeated treachery. Again, in “ the 
Great Betrayal,” when he is gibbeting Keogh 
and John Sadleir, you are irresistibly reminded 
of Mr. Froude dilating with unction on the 
fathomless perfidy, the indescribable baseness, 
which astonished (while it assisted) Sidney 
and Drury in their struggle with O’Neil and 
Desmond. All at once, however, you are pulled 
up by the reminder that this very Sadleir was 
raised to the Treasury Bench, while Keogh, 
who, in a Westmeath election, had told 
“the boys” that the dark winter nights 
would bring woe to those who voted for Sir 
R. Levinge, was actually made a judge. And 
then it becomes clear that Mr. O’Connor’s 
aim in thus portraying that bitterest of 
Ireland’s curses—the patriot turned placeman 
—is not, as Mr. Froude’s was, to prove that 
the Irish nature is inherently vue, but to 
show how government by English parties 
(».«., on Union principles) inevitably tends to 
degrade that nature, and to bring to the front 
its worst characteristics. So, again, while 
duly praising Isaac Butt’s intellect, Mr. 
O’Connor lays bare his shortcomings, and the 
wretched elements of which his following was 
made up. Nor, coming to the events of 
yesterday, does he ever palliate outrages, 
though, of course, he points out that the lists 
were manipulated in the most farcical way- 
one assault being divided so as to count as 
seven, the glass-breaking being reckoned as 
one, the stone-throwing as another, and so on. 
What he does is to show that under Mr 
Forster’s system they could not fail to mul¬ 
tiply; and that the calamity (it was more 
than a tragedy) of May 6, 1882, was the 
outcome of a frenzy brought about by the 
Traills and the Clifford Lloyds, though by 
a strange infatuation the English people 
accepted it as vindicating, instead of hope 
lessly condemning, the Forster policy. 

Mi. O’Connor writes well, and, unlike some 
of his countrymen, he never wanders off on 
side issues; and, though in his earlier chapters 
he has to go over old ground, he always keeps 
clear of worn-out tracks. His portraits of 
leading Pamellites—for most English readers 
the bonne louche of the book—are not flattered. 
He can credit Mr. Healy with marvellous 
energy, and with that clearness of thought 
which made it quite within the truth to say 
that he was one of the only three men who 
understood the Land Act of 1881. He can 
record with amusing calmness the epithet 
“ ticket-nipper ” and such like amenities of 
what it is a libel on England to call society 
j oumals. And yet he can admit the occasional 
exaggeration of Mr. Healy’s language and con¬ 
duct. And so of the rest. Even in Mr. Biggar, 
to whose sterling worth and kindly nature he 
pays a tribute as large as it is well deserved, 
and of whom it may be said that he was 
a Pamellite before Mr. Parnell himself, he 
regrets the “sparse education” which left 
the strength of character to work unaided. 


Often, as when he outlines Mr. Forster and 
Mr. Lowther, a few strokes are .enough to 
etch an unmistakeable likeness; but in such 
cases the acid bites deeply. Mr. Lowther’s 
“ brusque humour that smacked somewhat of 
the stable ”; Mr. Thorold Rogers crying out 
for coercion and accusing Mr. Parnell of 
appropriating the League funds, and then, 
when the election came on, appealing to the 
Irish voters for forgiveness; Mr. Gladstone 
moving all Europe about the Dulcigno farce, 
and ignoring what at the same time was 
going on in Ireland—such sketches tell more 
than the most finished portraits. 

And what does this able book teach us ? One 
point must strike the most superficial reader— 
the immense superiority, in material as well 
as in organisation, of the Pamellite party 
over all its predecessors. Man for man, its 
members may not have the talents of the 
Young Irelanders, but they are disciplined 
under a capable leader. Above all, the 
nation has been educated up to something 
like real union and united action. Setting 
aside the police, who answer to-day to the 
“ Queen’s Irish ” in the struggle between 
O’Neil and Elizabeth, and the Orange rowdies 
>se vapourings would cease if once they 
were convinced that they had nothing to hope 
for from either English party — the people 
are all one way of thinking. And thus, 
though a Tory-Liberal compact may manage 
to maintain the etatue quo, this can only be 
done with the gravest peril to our foreign 
relations; and to attempt it will be to confess 
that England has no statesman of the calibre 
of Deak, or even of the thoroughness of Yon 
Stein. 

Another point (for the English reader) is 
the absurdity of calling an agrarian struggle 
a war of races. Even in the North it is not 
race hatred but religious bigotry which makes 
the Orangemen so malignant; while, among 
landlords, it is not the “brutal Saxon” (who 
is actually found here and there, like Lord 
Fitz william, giving his tenants the sorely- 
needed reduction of fifty per cent.), it is the 
small native oppressor (often an ex-gombeen 
man turned land jobber) who is, and always has 
been, the cruellest tyrant, the most successful 
manufacturer of Invmcibles and Dynamiters. 
Yet another point is the mischief done by 
newspapers, not by the so-called society journals 
or comic prints alone, but, to their shame be it 
said, by those which speak with authority 
Mr. O’Connor does not quote the raciest 
Times morceaux, but he gives enough (p. 201) 
to close the mouths of those who com¬ 
plain about strong language in United Ireland. 

see that a powerful man among his co¬ 
religionists, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, 
editor of the Methodist Times, notes the gross 
way in which the English press stirs up ill- 
feeling by fanning the flame of national hatred; 
and for his timely protest I am glad to take 
this opportunity of heartily thanking him. 

The Parnell movement then, beginning with 
the collapse of Mr. Butt, began as a Land 
League movement. It speedily went in for 
Home Rule, because everyone soon saw, 
during the debates on the Land Act of 
1881, that a Union Parliament is incapable 
of dealing successfully with the question. 

In fact, the rejection by the Peers of 
the Disturbance Bill, without which the 
Act was simply illusive, first gave the move¬ 


ment its paramount importance—an impor¬ 
tance which the wholesale imprisonment of 
the party chiefs at once made permanent. Of 
course Parnellism never could have been the 
power that it is but for the help of that 
Greater Ireland which was mainly created by 
the famine ; and here I note the only omission 
which has struck me in these 500 pages. Mr. 
O’Connor ought surely to have mentioned the 
self-devotion of Mr. Yere Foster, who braved 
over and over again the horrors of the middle 
passage, till he forced the Government to adopt 
a system of inspection. He might also have 
noted the blindness (worse than that of Lord G. 
Bentinck and Lord Stanley, who scouted the 
idea of a famine as “a gross delusion”) 
which could flatter itself that the mischief 
was over when once the human rubbish was 
shovelled off across the Atlantic. None but 
a race of political ostriches would have dreamed 
that the “Celt” (as able editors then called 
him) could be got rid of in that way. 

And now, what hope is there amid this 
dreary da capo of disunion and self-seeking, 
and outrage and coercion. Will the move¬ 
ment collapse, if English parties combine to 
crush the 86 members, as, in the coercion 
struggle of 1881, they crushed, for the 
moment, the original 20 ? Such a question 
cannot be discussed in a literary journal. 
Those who care to know Ireland’s answer to it 
(and that answer is important now that the 
English press has become almost wholly 
one-sided) should read Mr. O’Connor. He 
expects to convert some of his readers to 
Home Rule, or at least “to convince them 
that the Union has been a fatal heritage to 
both Ireland and England.” Whether he 
succeeds in this or not, no fair-minded reader 
will hesitate to sot of his work what he says 
of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s History of Oar 
Own Times : “ Its style is as praiseworthy as 
its tone and temper. Equal justice is dealt 
out to all parties. There is no attempt at 
rhetoric—not one phrase or passage which 
could be called pretentious ” ; and this is no 
slight praise at a time like the present. 

Henri Stuart Fagan. 


" THE BADMINTON LIB HART. 

Fishing.—Salmon and Trout. By H. Chol- 
mondeley-Penneli and other Contributors. 

Pike, and other Coarse Fish. By the same. 
(Longmans.) 

Fishing is said already to possess a larger 
literature than all our other country sports 
put together, and a glance into the pages of 
Bibliotheca Piscatoria will tend to prove the 
assertion. Doubtless many worthless books 
have been indited on angling. This pleasant 
pastime has also lent itself more than others 
to the reproduction in one generation of what 
has been written by another. The proverbial 
lack of conscience attributed to fishermen 
with regard to the weight of their captures 
extends also to their dealing with the angling 
books of the past. Notwithstanding these 
drawbacks and imperfections, we have a 
catholic taste in angling literature. That 
stout-hearted Col. Robert Yenables, hoping 
in 1662 “this art may prove a noble brave 
rest” to our mind, and simple contented 
Walton, and the ruffling cavalier Cotton, 
softened from his ribaldry by the mild influ- 
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ences of angling, should delight a fisherman 
goes for granted. As well might he quarrel 
with Dame Juliana Berners or Leonard 
Mascall, their honoured ancestors in the art 
of angling, as with them. Kingsley, too, the 
truest fisherman of this century, holds a high 
place of honour in our affections. Even the 
bald style of Chetham, Nobbes, Bowlker, and 
Salter, pleases in certain moods; while we 
would not willingly destroy the productions 
of Boberts, Knox, and many a score of other 
writers, the smallest minnows of angling 
literature. At all events, they write of 
streams and fish, south breezes and spring 
mornings. A glance at their pages often 
awakes an association, and that pleasant 
memory shall still protect them from the 
second-hand bookseller. 

Mr. Pennell in these two volumes has sur¬ 
veyed the whole field of British fresh-water 
angling. This has often been done before; 
but the art of fishing is progressive, and has 
advanced largely in consequence of the 
Fisheries Exhibition. In addition to this, the 
newspapers which specially treat of angling 
have of late years admitted much correspond¬ 
ence, detailing fresh experiments and dis¬ 
coveries, into their columns, so that useless 
though a fresh book on the subject seemed at 
the first blush, it really was much wanted. 
Mr. Pennell’s book embraces the newest dis¬ 
coveries in tackle and the like, the most 
accredited methods of taking the different 
kinds of fish, and the little secrets and aids 
in angling which his long experience has 
garnered. It will not supersede Scrope with 
regard to salmon, and F. Francis’s book on 
fishing is more practical with regard to trout; 
but its intention, we take it, is not to supersede 
separate works so much as to supply an encyclo¬ 
paedic treatise. This end has been admirably 
attained. Every article of an angler’s equip¬ 
ment that could require an illustration here 
possesses it, the tyro is guided judiciously 
at every step of his progress, and Mr. 
Pennell’s pleasant style will lure the veteran 
to solace himself with these volumes in the 
chimney corner when close seasons and 
tempestuous weather keep him at home. 

Turning to the volume on the nobler fish, 
an excellent account of the British Salmonidae, 
carefully avoiding those “ problems ” of which 
anglers have lately heard so much, introduces 
a good paper on “ Salmon-fishing with the 
Fly,” by Major J. P. Traherne. The recently 
adopted practice of fishing with the dry fly on 
chalk streams is explained by Mr. H. S. 
Hall, while Mr. T. Andrews treats salmon and 
trout culture, in which he is an acknowledged 
proficient. Gladly do we welcome two 
chapters on fly-fishing and Thames trout¬ 
fishing by an honoured name in the craft, Mr. 
H. B. Francis, well remembering his essay on 
the “ Fly-fisher and his Library,” written 
some thirty years ago. An index enables the 
angler to turn to every item of the knowledge 
thus stored up for him. 

The editor especially recommends eyed 
hooks for fly-fishing, both in the case of 
salmon and trout; and in all probability these 
will, in a few years, entirely supersede the 
ordinary hook. The proper knot for affixing 
these to the line is well figured and explained. 
He also suggests the use of double hooks 
brayzed together, especially in the case of the 
smaller salmon-flies. To us they always 


have something of a poaching look. The 
advantage which an eyed hook possesses of 
not easily “flicking off” is greatly in its 
favour, to mention only one of its im¬ 
provements on the old gear. Mr. Pennell 
falls into a popular error when he writes of 
“working” or “playing” a hooked fish, 
“ the former term, perhaps, having an objec¬ 
tive, the other a subjective reference.” 
“ Playing ” a fish is simply the old English 
word for “ fighting ” it; and has no reference 
to the pleasure popularly supposed to be 
derived from so doing, which has brought 
such undeserved opprobium on anglers. The 
word “ sword-play,” and a reference to 
2 Sam. ii. 14, will prove this. In advo¬ 
cating the use of two hooks instead of the 
three usually known as “ ‘Stewart’s’ tackle ” 
in worm-fishing for trout, Mr. Pennell agrees 
with the best recent experience. He does 
not recommend the curious whisked non¬ 
descript flies for trout, which in a former book 
he advocated—much to our relief, as we could 
never induce a trout to look at them. The 
jury of flies which Mr. Francis does advise is 
a useful list, and will certainly stand the 
beginner in good stead. 

The second volume opens with the capture 
of the pike by every legitimate mode of 
fishing. Ho one is better able to write these 
chapters than the editor, and, needless to say, 
they are excellent. Ho “ooarse” fish so- 
called is more worthy of an angler’s steel 
than the pike. Every scrap of information 
about its habits that could be desired is 
added. The other common fish succeed in 
order, and the tackle and baits needful for 
them are duly described. Mr. Senior, another 
acknowledged authority, appends a chapter 
on “ Boach Fishing as a Fine Art.” It will 
delight all townsmen. “ Horfolk Broad and 
Biver Fishing” is pleasantly treated by Mr. 
G. C. Davies; while the Marquis of Exeter 
and Mr. Marston speak like experts on “ Fish 
Cultivation and Piscicultural Experiments at 
Burghley.” Another index renders all this 
fishlore at once accessible to the angler. The 
use of lead wire as a sinker, advocated by 
Mr. Pennell, must be a great improvement on 
the time-honoured shot. Even an enthusiast 
may well quail before the prescription of 
bullock’s brains chewed as a good ground 
bait. It is as old as Bowlker; but the 
“ pith ” bait is a recent invention of the 
Hottingham anglers. All these nostrums may 
be very effectual in practice; but they rather 
smack of the man’s fat, mummy and larded 
cat of our ancestors’ fishing receipts. The 
historic oarp in the pond at Versailles—which 
are here mentioned, and which were said to 
have grown white through age—we have 
seen, and agree with Mr. B. W. Stuart, who 
recently visited them. They are not white, 
but only blotched and piebald through age. 
Our observations were made literally at the 
bayonet’s point, for a jealous sentinel kept 
strict guard over them. We have not read 
M. Dufoss6’s researches on the perch; but 
they must be very conclusive to allow us to 
believe that this fish is “ normally unisexual,” 
or, rather, bisexual, and that each individual 
fish can propagate its own species. 

Mr. Pennell’s enquiries into the best form 
of hook, and the likelihood of each quickly 
penetrating and sustaining the greatest strain, 
are ingenious and well worth the notice 


every fisherman. As for the best combina¬ 
tion of hooks wherewith to catch a pike, he 
has figured three “ flights, the ultimate out¬ 
come of my experiments ” ; and the wonder 
would be if any pike (or any mahseer for that 
matter), once finding these barbed tormentors 
in its jaws, ever escaped their horrid dutch. 
The advice on chub fishing is particularly 
sensible. The two new knots which Mr. 
Pennell has introduced to anglers seem sim¬ 
plicity and security combined. In a word, 
wherever these volumes may be opened the 
angler will find practical directions rather 
than the plausible theories of too many 
angling books. They are beautifully printed, 
although we have noticed a few misprints in 
the volume on coarse fish: “Horsea” for 
“ Hornsea ’’ mere, “ Block ” for “ Bloch ” the 
icthyologist, “creaturam” for “ creaturarum,” 
and the like. But both volumes are worthy 
of their authors and of their dedication to the 
Prince of Wales. They are simply indispens¬ 
able in every country-house, and will certainly 
supersede every other general manual on the 
subject. M. G. Watkuts. 


The Contemporary Evolution of Religion* 
Thought in England, America, and India. 
By Count Goblet d’Alviella. Translated 
by J. Moden. (Williams & Horgate.) 

This is a remarkably thoughtful and suggestive 
work. Its author is Professor of Comparative 
Theology in the University of Brussels, and 
his book is a worthy outcome of his office. It 
is a study in comparative theology, though 
within a somewhat restricted area. It pro¬ 
fesses to deal with the freer movements of 
religious thought now going on in England, 
America, and India. But, although its survey 
is, geographically speaking, partial, its limita¬ 
tion of scope is in no way arbitrary. The 
author finds in those three countries certain 
religious forces and tendencies strikingly 
similar to each other. He is especially im¬ 
pressed by the coincidence in progress and aim 
of liberal Christianity in England and America 
with the Brahmo Somaj in India. He says: 

“ Doubtless there is something both impressive 
and remarkable in the contact of two currents 
of religious thought, which having originated 
in Central Asia and moved in opposite directions 
with the Aryan migrations five or six thousand 
years ago, are thus meeting on the oommon 
ground of an eolectio and rational faith as the 
result of a like evolution ” (p. 303). 

This appears to be the root thought and 
primary impulse of the book; but in carrying it 
out the author has grouped around it incidental 
notioes of the highest possible interest to the 
religious thiuker. A doubt may, perhaps, be 
suggested whether its learned author, with 
the bias almost inseparable from his mode of 
treatment, may not have exaggerated the in¬ 
fluences—whether considered in themselves or 
as bearing on the main currents of religious 
progress^—of certain isolated and eccentric 
phases of liberal Christianity. A contempla¬ 
tion limited to a few similar aspects among a 
vast and complex array of phenomena, whether 
political or religious, is almost certain to 
induce a disproportionate estimate of their 
value. But with this, and a few minor quali¬ 
fications—such, e.g., as the exposition of reason 
and religion, religion and morality, set forth 
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in the introduction—the work may be unre¬ 
servedly commended as a sympathetic and 
enlightened survey of the freer developments 
of religions thought. 

The author’s qualifications for his task are 
apparent in every page of his treatise. A 
spirit of befitting reverence towards every 
form of genuine religion, a calmly judicial, 
but withal critical tone, shrewd philosophical 
insight into the bearings and relations of 
human speculation on “the problem of 
problems,” the tenderest possible considera¬ 
tion for human waywardness and eccentricity 
in the difficult path of truth-search—such are 
the qualities which will commend his work to 
every thoughtful and ingennous reader. He 
describes his own personal characteristics in 
terms which would shock a severe dogmatist, 
but which serve to throw a flood of light on 
his treatment of religious diversities: 

“ Why not avow it, even at the risk of being 
taxed with i n d iff erence or ever-changingopinions 
by those who do not understand me ? I was 
little short of feeling myself a Unitarian when 
with Dr. Martineau in England or with Mr. 
Savage in the United States; a Theist with Mr. 
Voysey; a Transcendentalist at Boston with 
Theodore Parker; a believer in the Divinity of 
the Cosmos at New Bedford with Mr. Potter; 
a Humanitarian at New York with Mr. Adler; 
and even a Brahmoist at Calcutta with the 
leaders of the Brahmo Somaj. To say the least, 
if I had been bom in any one of these systems 
of belief,. in all probability I should have 
remained in it, because it would have presented 
no barrier to my moral and intellectual develop¬ 
ment ” (Introduction, p. 3). 

"Whatever might be alleged against such a 
confession of faith, or the religious sensitive¬ 
ness and breadth of sympathy on which it is 
based, in the case of ordinary persons, few 
will deny that they constitute an admirable 
qualification for a professor of comparative 
theology. In no field of human research is 
it so hard to find teachers who have full sym¬ 
pathetic interest in their work as in that of ex¬ 
pounding diverse and alien religious systems. 

Coming closer to Count d’Alviella’s method, 
we find it to be partly historical, partly ex- 
P°®tory. Thus he gives us in succinct form 
“ The Progress of Free Enquiry in England 
sinoe the Reformation“The History of 
English Unitarianism ”; a compendious narra¬ 
tive of the different stages through which 
the Transcendental movement has passed in 
America; and an interesting account of 
Brahmoism in India—each of these thought- 
movements being accompanied by a running 
comment, keen and thoughtful in the highest 
degree, on its causes and probable outcome. 
Foremost in suggestive value among the more 
purely expository portiorif of the book is his 
account of evolution as represented bv Herbert 
Spencer’s philosophy, and its relation to 
traditional theology. I do not know any 
work in whioh the elementary and indestruc¬ 
tible elements in the popular conceptions of 
the Divine Being whioh agnosticism has been 
unable to exorcise are more fully and fairly 
described. To thoughtful theologians of all 
classes this portion of the work may be com¬ 
mended as full of weighty remark and useful 
suggestion. I cannot refrain from quoting 
a few sentences on this point as indicating 
the author’s point of view and evincing his 
philosophic spirit: 

“It is true he (Spencer] drops the name of 


God and substitutes for it the term Unknow¬ 
able, which affords him the double advantage 
°f not. being compromised by metaphysical 
associations, and of constantly reminding bim 
of the incomprehensible character of the su- 
reme Reality. But, in rigidly refusing to 
efine this Unknowable, he treats it as Being 
and as Power; he ascribes to it immanence, 
unity, omnipresence, and unlimited persistence 
in time and space; he assigns to it the laws of 
Nature as modes of action; and, finally, with 
respect to both external and internal pheno¬ 
mena, he regards it as sustaining the relation 
of substance to manifestation, and even of 
cause to effect. If, therefore, Spencer deviates 
from pure and simple Pantheism, it is merely 
in so far as this confounds God with the uni¬ 
verse, while our philosopher sees in the Un¬ 
knowable, not only the substance of the world 
and the immanent cause of all its phenomena, 
but over and above this a transcendant power 
which surpasses all definition ” (pp. 43-4). 

This part of the book, or speaking more 
fully, all the author’s remarks on the relation 
of agnosticism to religion, deserves the greater 
attention, inasmuoh as agnosticism must be 
regarded as the most dangerous foe of Christian 
theology in the present day. Not that theo¬ 
logy has much to fear from absolutely un¬ 
qualified and acquiescent agnosticism. That 
is an intellectual condition so rare that it may 
almost be doubted whether there is a single 
demonstrable instance of its existence. If it 
can in any given case be said to exist, it can 
only be by the persistent self-determination 
of an intellect specially qualified for that 
purpose. In every normal and fully-formed 
mind the state of total vacuity is one of 
unstable equilibrium which instinctively seeks 
for some method or degree of rest and satis¬ 
faction. No doubt when the agnostic position 
is stated in an extreme form it makes all 
theology—I might even say all metaphysical 
speculation — a sheer absurdity. When it 
is set forth, as by Spencer himself, in a 
moderate and philosophical form, the posi¬ 
tion is best met by a frank recognition 
both of its truth and, under existing circum¬ 
stances, of its inevitableness. The ingenuous 
method of Bishop Butler in the Analogy must 
be applied wherever applicable. Empirical and 
metempirieal truth must be admitted to stand 
upon different planes of certitude. Theologians 
must learn to state speculative dogmas in a 
less dogmatic manner, as well as to admit that 
probability of a greater or less degree is all 
the intellectual basis that can be assigned for 
most of the speculative beliefs of mankind. 
Such a position, so far from being novel, is 
merely a restatement of the Pauline contrast 
between Faith and Sight. In short, Faith 
truly understood is so far from being a 
synonym for intellectual conviction that it 
implies and is attested by consciously imper¬ 
fect certitude. As Crashaw says in his Epi¬ 
gram on the New Birth: 

“ Ignores, Pharisaee ? sat est: jam credere discos : 

Dimidium Fidel, qui bene nescit, habet 

lines of which the Laureate’s well-known 
couplet on the proportion of Faith exist¬ 
ing in “honest doubt” are little else than 
a literal rendering. If agnosticism soberly 
stated were thus treated, theologians would 
have small reason to dread any ill effects from 
its diffusion. On the contrary, the self-same 
principle of incertitude combined with search, 
doubt wedded to aspiration, would then be 
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shown to obtain in the now antagonistic fields 
of theology and science. 

Count d’Alviella rightly considers that 
whatever changes may take place in popular 
religion,, its essential constituents are in¬ 
destructible. No criticism, no philosophy, 
can destroy the infinite in the universe around 
us or its reflection in the soul of man. He 
apparently forecasts a religion of the future 
which, while embracing all the moral and some 
of the spiritual features of Christianity, shall 
dispense with its traditional form. But such 
forecasts are not only idle, they are entirely 
unsupported by any considerable aggregate of 
phenomena in the religious movements of the 
present day. It might even happen that in 
the largest sections of the religious world we 
might witness in the near future a retrograde 
movement towards mediaevalism, together 
with the sacordotalism and obscurantism 
which that term involves. Certain phenomena 
observable in our own country and on the 
Continent undoubtedly seem to point in that 
direction. 

Before concluding I must offer a passing 
protest. Count d’Alviella’s policy is to take 
the claims and professions of religious and 
other thinkers quantum valeant, without ques¬ 
tion, or criticism. If certain extreme nega¬ 
tionists claim to be yr«#-thinkers he allows 
their claim. A little application, however, 
of the Count’s critical power would have 
suggested to him the absurdity of applying 
the term free-thought to systems which per¬ 
sistently exclude and inhibit all thought. 
Nothing, indeed, proves more clearly the 
shallowness of popular conceptions on many 
points of philosophy than the allowance of the 
claim of extreme agnostics, atheists, and nega¬ 
tionists of all kinds to the title of free-thinkers. 
Every unqualified negationist is only a free¬ 
thinker in the sense that a man who com¬ 
mits suicide proves himself a free-actor. 
The freedom is employed solely for purposes 
of self-destruction. 

The translation seems to be executed with 
much care and skill, and the translator has 
appended certain elucidatory notes of con¬ 
siderable use to the English reader. 

John Owen. 


Everyday Life in China ; or, Scenes along 
River and Road in Fuh-Kien. By Edwin 
Joshua Dukes. (The Religious Tract 
Society.) 

The province of Fuh-Kien has earned for itself 
a conspicuous place in contemporary Chinese 
history. It has of late years been the scene 
of the most determined opposition to foreigners, 
and especially missionaries; and more recently 
the river entrance to the capital city has be¬ 
come notorious as forming one of the points 
of attack in the Franco-Chinese war. Geo¬ 
graphically it consists of a portion of the 
eastern slope of the Nan-Shan ranges, and 
covers an area of 53,4«0 square miles. The 
scenery over the greater part of it 1b very 
beautiful, and nature has added to her bounties 
by bestowing on it a productive soil. The 
best Bohea tea is grown within its boundaries, 
and crops of every kind common to the lati¬ 
tude flourish and abound. 

Such is the district of which Mr. Dukes 
writes ; and since, as his map shows, he has 
travelled through the whole length of it, he 
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may be accepted as an authority on it. Mr. 
Dukes is a missionary, but he is a man of 
sufficiently wide views to enable him to escape 
from the strictly professional ideas on the 
subjects he describes and discusses. He finds 
much to admire in the Chinese, and holds 
“that the higher the personal character of 
the critic, whether missionary or layman, the 
more favourable is his estimate’’ of the 
people. Their conspicuous filial piety, their 
moderation and peaceableness, their habitual 
courtesy and politeness, and their outward 
morality are national traits which deserve 
the respect and admiration of all. People 
are so apt to look upon the Chinese as 
imcomparably lower in the scale of morality 
than ourselves that it is interesting to learn 
the results of a comparison made from the 
other side. Mr. Dukes states that 
“ a well-known missionary and scholar asked 
Ambassador Kwoh what he thought of England. 
Ho replied, ‘ It is a fine country, and your 
people are very ingenious; but their immorality 
is very lamentable. It is a pity they have not 
become possessed of right principles. Vioe is 
very common in many forms. I cannot admire 
the low standard of propriety and goodness 
which characterises your great country.” 

This, of course, is but a superficial view of 
English society; yet it is as well founded as 
that which represents Chinese morality as 
being infinitely degraded. From a social 
point of view, also, there is much to like in 
the Chinese character; and, though their wit 
is not sparkling, they are by no means 
deficient in a grim kind of humour. Mr. 
Dukes tells a characteristic Btory of some 
chair coolies whom he had engaged to carry 
him a day’s journey. At one of the halting 
places on the road the coolies were plied with 
samshiu, the effects of which became so pal¬ 
pable before they had advanced far on the 
next stage that Mr. Dukes was obliged to 
walk the rest of the way, leaving the men to 
follow. At the end of the day, when they 
applied for their wages, they had the assurance 
to ask for an advance on the stipulated sum. 
“ What,” Mr. Dukes said, “ you dare to ask 
an extra fee after compelling me to walk 
for miles, and delaying me for several hours.” 
“But think, teacher,” one of them said with 
a broad grin, “ think what a trouble we had 
to get you along.” 

Mr. Dukes speaks with well-founded 
enthusiasm of the scenery he met with on 
this and other journeys, and contrasts it with 
the wretched dwellings and insanitary arrange¬ 
ments peculiar to Chinese villages and cities. 
No doubt these appear very deplorable to a 
European, to whom it is a never-ceasing puzzle 
“how a Chinaman manages to survive the 
fetid smells that meet his olfactories at every 
turn in town and village but habit makes 
even these endurable, and Chinamen have 
as yet certainly shown no inclination to adopt 
any system in exchange for their own. 

“ ’Tis seldom when the bee doth leave her comb 

In the dead carrion.” 

We have not sufficient space at command 
to speak in detail of the subjects treated of 
in Everyday Life in China ; but we can con¬ 
fidently recommend the book to any who may 
wish to gain a general idea of Fuh-kien and 
the Fuh-kienese, as well as of the work which 
has been done, and is being done, by the 
Protestant missionaries in the province. 

Bobebt K. Douglas. 


BOOKS ON ANCIENT HISTORY, 
ffandbuch der Oriech. StaatecdterthUmer. Von 
G. Gilbert. Vol. II. (Triibner.) The first 
volume of tMs handbook (published iu 1881) 
treated of the constitutional history of Sparta 
and Athens, and the second deals with the 
constitutions of the other Greek states, 
and discusses the development of the state; 
kingly power, oligarchy, tyrannis, demo¬ 
cracy ; classes of population ; polity and 
courts; war and finance; international law; 
the relation of the colonies to the mother 
towns; and confederacies. The plan of the 
book seems to us good; the text gives in a 
pleasant and readable manner a concise account 
of the facts, while the notes supply the refer¬ 
ences and criticism of the various opinions 
held by scholars. The account of the con¬ 
stitution of each state is on the whole compre¬ 
hensive and yet complete: only a few points 
have escaped the notice of the author. Thus 
in the account of Boeotia he has omitted what 
Plut. Ages. 6 (cf. Xen. Hell. 3, 4.4) relates about 
the functions of the Boeotarchs as adminis¬ 
trative magistrates; and no mention is made 
of the vaiupxos (Rang. Ant. No. 1313). Gil¬ 
bert’s explanation of the h^ebpiartiom-ss, as a 
special commission, is more probable than any 
other so far propounded, including that of 
C. W. Muller in Pauly’s Realencycl. i. 2409, 
which he does not mention. The correct inter¬ 
pretation of Liv. 32, 2, for which he gives 
Liman credit, had been suggested long before by 
Freeman, whose History of Federal Government 
is nowhere referred to ; there, too, on p. 183, 
he would have found confirmation of ms view 
as to the appointment of a single erparrryis 
as head of the league after 245 B.C. Altogether 
the references to English writers are somewhat 
scanty : e.g., we miss on p. 155 Hicks’s paper on 
an “Inscription from Priene ” (Jour. Hell. 
Soc. iv., 237), on p. 213 Newton’s “ Inscription 
from Kalymnos ” (ib. ii. 362), where the epony¬ 
mous magistrate is the Stephanephoros, &c. 
Gilbert frequently refers the reader to the first 
volume, without however adding to or correct¬ 
ing, when necessary, his former statements. 
Thus on p. 288, in speaking of the social con¬ 
dition of slaves, he refers to vol. i. 164 foil., 
without giving Lipsius’s correction of Meier’s 
opinion (Att. Proc., p. 320, new ed. p. 399); on 
p. 332 he might have made good his omission 
of the tpierai at Athens, cf. Hyper. 3, col. 29; 
and on the same page he might nave corrected 
what he says (vol. i., p. 226) about the time 
when the AtoAoctoj were first introduced at 
Athens, Christ (de pull. pop. Athen. rationibus, 
1879) showing clearly that they were appointed 
much later (this explains also the mention of 
the Ku\axplrm in the Bleusinian inscription to 
which Bury calls attention in Herrmth. 1881, 
p. 93). In the second part Gilbert gives a 
condensed account from the standard works 
dealing with the various subjects with numerous 
additions. Here, too, we have noticed some 
omissions. Thus no reference is made to Leist 
( Graeco-ital. Rechtsgesch.) on p. 262 foil., nor 
to Leaf’s papers on Homeric armour in the 
Jour. Hell. Soc., nor to MullenhofFs discussion 
(Deutsche Altertumskunde, i.) of the question as 
to the direct amber trade between the Greek 
colonies on the Euxine and the coast of the 
Baltic, &c. It would be wrong, however, to 
attach too much importance to such omissions in 
the first edition of a book which is sure to prove 
of great use to the student of Greek history. 

Du Droit de Citi Romaine: Etudes d’Epi- 
graphie juridique. Premiere Serie. Par 
N.-Henry Michel. (Paris: Larose et Foroel.) 
M. Michel ha3 laid down the plan of his 
work with quite a German thoroughness and 
Qriindlichkeit. To study Roman citizenship 
completely, it must be envisaged from three 
points of view. How was it acquired ? What 
advantages did it confer ? How was the pos¬ 


session of it marked ? For the present, M. 
Michel deals only with the last of these ques¬ 
tions. The external signs of the possession of 
Roman citizenship were also three—costume, 
speech, and name. Hence we find some rather 
disparate subjects treated in one volume—the 
toga, the language, and the elaborate Roman 
system of names. Of course the last topic 
takes bv far the greatest amount of room. 
The reader will learn from M. Michel all the 
ordinary lessons about Roman names and the 
various information which may be extracted 
from them; he will be the wiser for more than 
one excursus on disputed points; and he will 
pick up a good many hints as to the interpreta¬ 
tion of Latin inscriptions; for M. Michel 
justifies bis claim to epigraphie juridique by 
illustrating every possible point from inscrip¬ 
tions, and by making Wilmanns and the Digest 
throw a good deal of light on each other. 
But, with all its lucidus ordo and its incidental 
advantages, the book does not leave quite a 
pleasant impression. There is no index, and 
that deprives an epigraphical work of more 
than half its usefulness. All the Latin passages 
are accompanied by French translations—an 
unscholarly practice; but no Greek author is 
quoted verbatim at all, in spite of the many 
references to Dion Cassius and Plutarch. M. 
Michel has, too, some very careless oversights, 
as in rendering hs. n. xxx. by quarante mills 
sesterces (p. 269j. Much more serious are his 
mere blunders m translation; and this we must 
substantiate by two examples. (1) An inscrip¬ 
tion (Wilmanns 624), giving the career of M. 
Valerius Maximus, contains these phrases: 
PL KB EM • DE • SACRO • MONTE * DKDVXIT • ORA- 
TIAM 1 CVM • PATRIBV8 • RECONCILESV1T • FAE- 
NORE ' ORAVI • POPVLVM 1 SENATVS • HOC • BIV8 
REI • AVCTORE • LIBBBAYIT • BELLAS CVRVLIS 
LOCVS • IPSI • POSTERI8QVE • AD ■ MYRCIAI • 

spectandi • cavsa • datvs • est. The meaning 
is plain; M. Valerius reconciled the plebs with 
the patres (probably the patricians), and the 
senate, on his motion, relieved the people of 
their burden. But M. Michel, apparently 
misunderstanding and misplacing fasnore 
oravi, translates—“ H ramena dans Rome les 
plebeiens refugiea sur le Mont-Sacr£; il re- 
tablit le Concorde entre les patriciens et les 
plebeiens accables par les dettes; pour le 
recompenser des services rend us, le S6nat 
lui octroya une chaise curule,” and so on 
(p. 113). (2) Cicero, Top. 6, Nihil enim video 
Scaevolam pontificem ad hanc definitionem addi- 
disse. Atque haec ratio valet in utroque genere 
definitionum, sive id quod est, sive id quod 
intelligitur, definiendum est. “Je ne vois pas 
que le pontif Scaevola ait ajoutd quoi que oe 
soit k cette definition. Dans les deux cas 
[What two ?] la definition fait bien oom- 
prendre la chose d£finie et comment il faut 
l’entendre ” (pp. 165-66). Comment here is 
superfluous. 

Quomodo Provinciarum Romanarum (qualtm 
sub fine Reipublicae Tullius effinxit) Conditio Prin- 
cipatum peperisse videatur. Thesim facultati 
Litterarum Parisiensi proponebat Emile Bour¬ 
geois. (Paris: Haohette.) Little fault can be 
found with M. Bourgeois’s thesis, except that it 
does not quite answer to its title. He unfolds 
in rounded periods the well-worn tale of the 
wrongs of the provinces under the republic. In 
doing this, he chiefly follows, acoording to his 
promise, the evidence of Cicero, but he is careful 
to point out that the evidence of Cicero must be 
estimated with reference to Cicero’sposition and 
point of view at the moment of its delivery. 
In theory he thinks the position of the pro¬ 
vinces was not very bad; but in practice the 
licence enjoyed by the governors and their 
bargains with the publicani (pp. 13, 92) spoiled 
all. The chief causes of their actually wretched 
state were fl) the want of a sufficiently definite ' 
charter; (2) the understanding between the 
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classes of Romans, “ inter senatores equitesque 
inita ad quaestum societas ”; (3) the inefficiency 
of the means of redress at Rome—the Romans 
looked to nothing but their national profit in 
making and administering the provinces ; (4) 
the temporary interests of the governor 
opposed to the permanent interests even of 
the Roman state. It mattered nothing, as 
M. Bourgeois justly says, to the governor 
whether he consumed the revenue only of his 
province or trenched upon the capital as well; 
in fact it was his interest to seize as much as 
he could of both. Under the empire the 
interests of the state and those of the one 
governor (the emperor) ceased to be opposed, 
although this did not later, say in the time 
of Diocletian, prevent the income and the capital 
of the provinces from being alike diminished by 
injudicious taxation, a result however rather of 
ignorance than of cupidity. But all this being 
so, how did the condition of the provinces 
actually produce the imperial form of govern¬ 
ment ? This M. Bourgeois does not show us. 
He only shows that it explains why the pro¬ 
vinces aid not reject the new form of govern¬ 
ment, which is not the same thing. “Neque 
min im igitur provincias hunc novum rerum 
statum non abnuisse.” But this was only a 
favourable condition, not an efficient cause 
which “ prinoipatum peperisse videtur.” 
However, the essay is a good, careful piece of 
work. We should like to see M. Bourgeois’s 
authority for saying that Caesar wished to give 
the citizenship to all the Sicilians (p. 101). It 
is flatly against the assertion of Cicero, his 
leading witness. The point is really important, 
as Dr. Mommsen’s imaginative ohapter on the 
dictator shows. This alleged fact removed, 
there is little to bear Mommsen out in his 
asoription of large, humanitarian, levelling 
views to Caesar. We are not sure of what M. 
Bourgeois means when, after saying that Dion 
Cassius makes Maecenas advise Ootavianus to 
give the eitizenship to all the provincials, he 
remarks “Dubium autem est Ootavianum amici 
Bui oonsilia ea saltern de re secutum fuisse.” 
How can it be dubium , when it is oertain that 
Octavianus did no such thing ? 

Caesar im Orient. Von Walther Judeich. 
(Leipzig: Brockhaus; London: Triibner.) 
Herr Judeich’s critical survey of the events 
between August 9, 48, and October 47 B.C., has 
apparently three aims —the making precise of 
the dates for the last movements of Pompeius 
and the journeys and operations of Caesar, the 
proof that the Caesarean account is not to be 
received with blind confidence, and the dis¬ 
covery of the original authorities of whom our 
other authorities made use. In the first of these 
objects, pursued with great care and discretion, 
Herr Judeich seems to us very successful; and, 
wherever anything may turn upon the exact 
date, future historians will have to take his 
calculations into account. As to the second 
point, too, he will have most scholars with him 
when he says that facts are artfully grouped in 
the Caesarean version, not simply narrated; 
that coarse distortions of the facts cannot be 
shown, but that the account is one-sided and 
unfair, because the writer knew where to hold 
his tongue. As to the third point, however, 
this latest Quellenforschung shows the inherent 
uncertainity of nearly all such enquiries. What 
one writer sets up to-day with great originality, 
another writer with great acuteness upsets to¬ 
morrow. G. Thouret argued that the common 
authority of Plutarch and Appian for the Civil 
Wars was some Greek source, itself resting on 
the work of As ini us Pollio. Then came 
O. Basiner, to refute Thouret and show that 
Plutarch and Appian used Pollio himself ; and 
now Herr Judeich makes short work with 
Basiner, and declares Thouret to be in the right. 
The Greek authority used Asinius Pollio and 
Caesar and Livy’s version of facts (probably in 


Livy himself), and was most likely no other 
than Strabo, who is known to have consulted 
Pollio. This development of Thouret’s view is 
Herr Judeich’s own; while he repudiates 
Thouret’s suggestion, followed by H. Grohs, 
that what Plutarch and Appian used was an 
extract from Asinius Pollio made by Polio of 
Tralles. In the meantime, Mr. Perrin has 
been putting forward, in the American Journal 
of Philology [No. 19), a suggestion, which was 
hardly before Herr Judeich, that Appian, 
making use of Lucan, accepted as facts his 
rhetorical amplifications. 

Die Olaubwiirdigksit des Tliukydides gepriift 
an seiner Darstellung der Belagerung von Plataia. 
Von H. Muller-Striibing. (Printed separately 
from Fleckeisen’s Jahrbuch fiir Class. Philol., 
1885.) The author of Aristophanes und die 
historische Kritik has written in his own slashing 
style a sceptical examination of Thucydides’s 
account of the siege of Plataea. Few stories, 
if he is to be believed, can ever have been 
written so incorrect in faots and so full of 
glaring improbabilities. To somo extent he 
has been anticipated by Dr. Manso, Sir George 
Cox, and Prof. Paley; but his examination 
brings to light many points unnoticed by them, 
and some very hard to answer. Why did 
Archidamus begin by planting a palisade round 
the town to prevent anyone getting out ? 
(tou ptfiiva tn i(iiytu, Thuc. 2.75.) He had just 
offered the whole population leave to go, and a 
sort of rent to live on; and if they chose to 
steal out now, without having accepted his 
terms, the town and the district would be his 
without rent, and he would save the further 
expense of a siege, a point of no small import¬ 
ance to the Peloponnesians, who were (chap. 
77) anxious to avoid outlay. The palisades, too, 
could not be thrust into the earth, for there 
is none, but must have been sunk in solid rook. 
(This may or may not be true now, or true 
then; but, at all events, Thucydides’ story is 
consistent with itself. The double trench of 
the Peloponnesians, the earth for their mound, 
the subterranean gallery of the Plataeans show 
that digging was, in his opinion, possible, and 
that earth could be found. But Herr Miiller- 
Strubing is also consistent with himself, and 
thinks that there can have been no mound 
because there can have been no earth.) But 
when the alleged mound was raised against the 
wall, and the besieged made a hole in the lower 
part of their wall that they might carry off the 
earth and so lower the mound, why dia not the 
Peloponnesians, when they had made their way 
down to this hole, enter the town by it instead 
of merely choking it with baskets of clay ? (To 
this there are two possible answers. They did 
not enter because the hole and the approaches 
were too narrow, just as Titus’s soldiers did not 
enter Jerusalem underground even when they 
had broken through into the Jows’ galleries. 
Thucydides, again, does not say that the be¬ 
siegers ever made their way down to the 
Plataeans’ opening. They threw their baskets 
is rb Siypnpiroy. These words have been vari¬ 
ously translated, and they might well mean 
only the sinking in the oentre of the mound 
caused by the Plataeans’ operations. As the 
Plataeans went on withdrawing earth, the 
baskets of clay would soon, by the laws ©f 
gravitation, find their way to the bottom, 
where they would stop the hole.) Then the 
Plataeans took to mining, and, driving a 
gallery under the mound, began to carry off 
earth that way. But mining is impossible in 
the hard limestone of Mount Kithairon; and, if 
it were possible, how could so many out of the 
480 combatants as could be spared and detached 
for this service baffle the labour of many times 
their own number of men engaged in collecting 
and heaping earth ? (Thucydides himself says 
that this difficulty made them despair.) Then 
the account of the fire tried by the Peloponne¬ 


sians has its own difficulties. There was no space 
between the wall and the mound, as Thucydides 
says there was, which could be filled with 
faggots, for the mound was against the wall. 
(Could he mean the new, semi-circular, inner 
wall ?) How, again, could they heap faggots 
up in part of the city as well, seeing that the 
semi-circular wall, and also the wooden wall 
placed on the ordinary city wall, were there to 
prevent them from throwing faggots in O' 
over? Then, when the prodigious fire was 
lighted, how was it that it did not bum the 
wooden wall? (Perhaps it did: Thucydides 
tells us nothing on the subject.) Then as to 
the circumvallation of the Peloponnesians—a 
double wall around the town, with a double 
ditch, buildings between the walls, and a roof 
with parapet and towers on them—there was 
no time to build such a piece of work. The ex¬ 
pedition was undertaken in the spring; seventy 
days were spent on the other operations. This 
only leaves three months (Prof. Paley) or even 
forty-five to fifty days (Herr Muller-Striibing) 
for the building, as it was finished by the setting 
of Arcturus, the autumnal equinox. Further, 
the walls were of brick, and there is no day 
to be got at Plataea. (This the author appa¬ 
rently affirms on the strength of a geological 
map. Such a map is not bad evidence; but 
one ought hardly to accept the assuranoe of 
anyone who has not been on the spot with this 
very question in his mind. Unfortunatdy 
neither Herr Miiller-Strubing nor the present 
writer has been to Plataea. Is the site certain ?) 
The ground also, he says, is so rough and 
channelled as to be altogether unfit for the 
alleged buildings. (Are there no vestiges, no 
clay-mound, left by the probably sun-dried 
bricks of the Peloponnesian works ?) Where, 
again, did the plaster come from with which 
most of the wall was daubed (3.20), and why 
was it used P How comes it that only one of 
the trenches at the foot of the walls was, on 
the night of the escape, full of water? (To 
this question, which belongs to Sir George 
Cox, is it impossible to answer that the outer 
trench received the drainage-water of the 
immediate neighbourhood, which the double 
wall kept from penetrating to the inner trench ? 
The little map which Herr Muller-Striibing 
has borrowed from Stanhope certainly indicates 
higher ground to the south and east of the 
town walls. Other answers might be made too.) 
When the escaping Plataeans had mounted the 
wall, someocoupieathenearest towers, and began 
to shoot. But at whom ? There was no one on 
the wall. (There were guards in the towers, as 
■ the narrative shows immediately before.) Lastly, 
how did the Plataeans, after getting up, get 
down? This seems to be the author’s great 
puzzle, as he states it twice; but it is to be 
supposed that they drew their ladders up after 
them, and descended by them on the other 
side.) It will be seen that some at least of the 
author’s questions are hard to answer, but not 
all; and we cannot go with him in considering 
the Plataean episode a good proof or illustra¬ 
tion of his theory of Thucydides. In his judg¬ 
ment Thucydides is, though not deceitful, yet 
not to be believed. He cannot have meant his 
account of the siege to deceive, since there 
would be many survivors to refute him; but 
it is a part of his free, poetic treatment of 
history. His whole work is a “ martialisch- 
didaktische Epopoe,” although he is really not 
far from being what Dr. Mommsen in his new 
volume calls Tacitus—“ the most u nmili t ar y 
of all writers.” He dwelt on the story of 
Plataea partly because it could be made ex¬ 
citing and pathetic, partly because it gave him 
an opportunity to write, in narrative form, an 
essay on the attack and defence of cities. His 
“ schopferische Phantasie” has decorated his 
abstract account of a siege with all possible 
incidents (often borrowed, even in the very 
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words, from Herodotus). His readers expeoted 
this, and were neither offended nor misled. 
We have not space here to argue out so large a 
thesis as this. Sufficient to say that Thucydides s 
own expressions seem to claim perfect veracity; 
and that we think that, while Herr MuUer- 
Strubing is doing good service by attacking 
the excessive Tbucydides-worship of some 
scholars, he will receive more attention and will 
effect more if his attacks on the historian be 
of a more moderate character than those made 
here and in his Thukydideitche Forschungen. 

Daa Schdltjahr in der grossen Bechnungs- 
Urkunde, G. I. A., /., 273. Yon Dr. Kubicki. 
(Ratibor: Riedinger.) The results at which Dr. 
Kubicki wishes to arrive in this little pamphlet 
of 26 pp. are twofold. First, the Attic year 
when Pythodoros was archon (Thuc. 2.1.) and 
when Plataea was surprised, was an ordinary 
year, not one with an intercalation, though 
this goes against the theories of Bdckh and A. 
Mommsen. Secondly, the Attic year did not, 
so far back as 490,'begin, as is generally 
thought, with the month Hekatombaeon. 
Even down to the Peloponnesian War the 
year began in Thargelion. Not till the archon- 
ship of Euktemon at earliest (408 B.c.) did it 
begin with Hekatombaeon. This, he infers 
partly from 0. I. A., iv., 179, a. b., which 
certainly tells in his favour, partly from the 
combination of passages in Thucydides (2.1, 
2.4, 4.52, 5.19-20) ; and he claims to be restoring 
to Thucydides that credit for plainness and 
accuracy of statement of which people who 
hold different views about the archonahip of 
Pythodoros, and about that “ Platiiiidatum ” 
which, as Dr. Kubicki says, is the corner-stone 
of Thucydidean chronology, would deprive him. 
Taking Dr. Kubicki’s two points separately, 
we think that the second is, perhaps, certain, at 
any rate better made out than the first. But, 
as questions of this sort are always interlocked, 
the second point, if proved, lends authority to 
the first. In connexion with his chronological 
enquiries, he argues that the speech repl toC 
xopturov is the work, not of Antiphon the 
Rhamnusian, but of the Sokratic Antiphon, son 
Pyrilampes. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Longmans hope to publish next 
autumn the first volume of A History of the 
Great Civil War, by Mr. S. R. Gardiner. The 
volume will bring the narrative down to 
November 23, 1644, the day of the King’s 
return to Oxford after the second battle of 
Newbury, and the relief of Donnington Castle. 

Mr. F. T. Palgrave, the new professor of 
poetry at Oxford, will deliver his first lecture 
in the Sheldonian Theatre on Thursday, 
February 25. He proposes to give a general 
introduction to the study of poetry. 

Mr. W. R. 8. Ralston has this week received 
his diploma from the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, St. Petersburg, as corresponding 
member in the section of Russian language and 
literature. 

The Committee of University College, 
London, having granted the Shelley Society 
the use of the coUege rooms for its meetings 
provided they are held on the second Wednes¬ 
day of the month, the Shelley Society has 
changed its day of gathering from Tuesday to 
Wednesday accordingly. Dr. Selld is setting 
the choruses of Shelley’s Hellas to music for 
the Sbelley Socioty; and, if money can be 
procured, the society will follow up its per¬ 
formance of the Cenci, in May, by a perform¬ 
ance of the Hellas in November. But to carry 
this out, the society’s present ninety members 
should be trebled in number. 


The Browning Society has appointed a oom- 
mittee to arrange for lectures on Browning, and 
recitations from his works, to any audiences in 
or near London, private or public. 8everal 
competent lecturers and reciters have volun¬ 
teered their help. Application for their services 
should be made to Mr. E. C. Gonner, 57, 
Finchley New-road, N.W. Dr. E. Berdoe 
lately delivered a lecture at tne Albert Hall, 
Windsor, with much acceptance, on “ Brown¬ 
ing’s Message to his Time ” ; and the Rev. J. S. 
Jones also lectured on Browning at Highgate. 
The latest report of the Philadelphia Public 
Library states that of all the modem English 
poets, Browning has been lately the most read. 

Mr. Geffen has in preparation a new series 
of Essays in Finance. It will contain several 
papers which have been published anonymously, 
or have been read before the Statistical Society, 
besides some which have not been made public 
before. The latter include a further discussion 
of the fall of prices and the alleged contraction 
of the gold supply. Messrs. Bell will be the 
publishers. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish immediately 
a new edition, being the fifth, of Lord Wolseley s 
Soldier's Pocket-Book, revised and enlarged. 

Father Albany Christie, S.J., formerly 
Fellow of Oriel, has in the press a devotional 
poem of about 400 pages, which is being printed 
at the Manresa press belonging to the Jesuits 
at Roehampton. It is entitled The End of Man, 
and is based upon the spiritual exercises of 8t. 
Ignatius. The argument is that man, who was 
intended by his Creator to be supremely happy, 
makes himself miserable by misusing the crea¬ 
tures surrounding him. He recognises his 
fault, and strives to atone for it by enlisting in 
his Creator’s service and following his Divine 
leader both in aotion and suffering. He is re¬ 
warded by at last attaining the happiness which 
was the proper end of his creation. 

Readers of Truth have frequently inquired 
why the “Queer Stories” have never been 
republished in volume form. The proprietors 
of the paper have at length determined to issue 
a series of shilling volumes containing selec¬ 
tions of these stories, many of which were 
written by deceased authors, such as Mr. 
E. C. Grenville Murray and Mr. Hugh Con¬ 
way. The first volume, which will contain 
thirteen stories by Mr. Grenville Murray, will 
be issued early next month by Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. To avoid confusion between 
the various numbers of the series, each volume 
will be bound in a wrapper of a different colour. 

Mr. Percy Greg will publish shortly with 
Mr. John Murray a History of the United 
States, from the foundation of Virginia to the 
reconstruction of the Union. It will be in two 
volumes, with maps. 

Mr. Henry T. Wharton is preparing for the 
press a second edition of his Sappho, which was 
published last summer. The book ran out of 
print within a few weeks of publication ; and 
copies are now greatly in demand in America, 
as well as in this country. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce the following 
new novels: The Bostonians, by Mr. Henry 
James; A Tale of a Lonely Parish, by Mr. F. 
Marion Crawford; Aunt Rachel, by Mr. D. 
Christie Murray —the “rustic sentimental 
comedy” which is now running in the English 
Illustrated; A Country Gentleman, by Mrs. 
Oliphant; Chantry House, by Miss Yonge; and 
The Fall of Asgard, by Julian 8. Corbett, who 
is described as a new writer. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
shortly publish an account of emigrant life in 
Kansas, written from personal experience by 


Mr. Percy Ebbutt, and illustrated by 
author. 

Among new novels, Messrs. Swan Sonnen¬ 
schein & Co. will shortly publish The Basilisk, 
by Messrs. Henry Pottmger Stephens and 
Warham St. Leger, and Otway's Child, by 
Hope Stanford. 

A second edition of Disestablishment, by Mr. 
Henry Richard and Mr. J. Carvell Williams, 
is announced by Messrs. Swan Sonnensch e in 
& Co. 

We are informed that the forthcoming 
shilling novelette, by Mrs. Oliphant, entitled 
Oliver's Bride, originally appeared in Messrs. 
Tillotson & 8on’s newspaper syndicate, as part 
of a series of short stories by popular authors. 

Mr. Egmont Hake will deliver a lecture on 
“ Gordon at Khartum ” at the Memorial Hall, 
Blackfriars, on Thursday, February 18, at 
8.30 p.m. 

The annual dinn er of the “old boys” of 
University College School will be held at the 
Holbora Restaurant on Tuesday, February 16, 
at 7 p.m. Principal Greenwood, of Owens 
College, will be in the chair; and in the list of 
vice-presidents are the names of J. Chamber 
lain, John Morley, Sir F. Leighton, G. Scharf, 
Hamo Thoroycroft, Prof. Michael Foster, Prof. 
W. E. Ayrton, R. H. Hutton, Ingram By water, 
Sir Barrow Ellis, and Sir Julius Vogel. 

In a Paper read at the Cercle Saint Simon at 
Paris, and now published with the title Le Hole 
et les Aspirations de la Grice dans la Question 
d’Orient, M. BikSlas states his views, and those 
which he believes that his countrymen generally 
entertain with regard to this subject. A con¬ 
siderable part of this essay is devoted to an 
interesting sketch of the history of the question, 
and the stages by which it has reached its present 
position ; and this is followed by notices of the 
various peoples who inhabit the Balkan peninsula 
and of their claims. Finally, he describes the as¬ 
pirations of Greece, and states what he considers to 
be the most satisfactory settlement for the whole of 
European Turkey. On this question M. Bikdlas 
is excellently fitted to express an opinion, because, 
while he is thoroughly patriotic, his long resi¬ 
dence in England and France has enabled him 
to regard his countrymen and their cause from 
the point of view of other nation!. He assures 
us that the grand idea of a Greek empire with 
Constantinople for its capital, which was so long 
dominant in the minds of the Greeks, has now 
passed away, and is no longer regajded either by 
Greek politicians or by the people at large as 
within the sphere of practical politics.. He even 
renounces the claim of the Greek kingdom to 
possess the western shores of Asia Minor and the 
neighbouring islands, notwithstanding that their 
population is chiefly composed of Greeks. What 
the Greeks do claim, he says, is the island of 
Crete, Epirus, and that part of Macedonia which 
is inhabited by Greeks, including the peninsula 
of Chalcidice. Albania he would leave as a 
separate state, or, if that was thought better, as 
an independent province attached to Greece. 
Servia would naturally extend southwards so as 
to touch the northern Greek frontier, and _ a 
united Bulgaria would absorb the districts in its 
neighbourhood which are occupied by people of 
that nationality. The Turks, according to his 
view, would remain in Europe, and would occupy 
Constantiqpple and the neighbouring parts of 
Thrace. 

A correspondent writes:— 

“ Apropos of your paragraph on Mathias Bandorf, 
Jules Verne’s last book, may I add that it has ap¬ 
peared in French in book form? I read two 
volumes in August in the train between Calais and 
Vienna; the third came out in November,” 
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INDIAN JOTTINGS. 

31. James Darmesteter, Professor of Per¬ 
sian at the College de France, started this week 
for Bombay. He proposes to make a stay of 
tbout a year in India, with the object of study¬ 
ing' on the spot the religion of the Parsis and 
die remains of Persian civilisation still to be 
found in the country. As his departure was 
hurried at the last, he wishes his many friends 
in England to know that his address for some 
little time will be Poste Restante, Bombay. 

The statute for creating an Oriental school 
at Oxford was discussed in congregation on 
Tuesday last, when two amendments proposed 
by Prof. Monier Williams were both rejected. 
One was that Persian should not be considered 
a “ classical ” language in the same sense as 
Sanskrit and Arabic; the other, by way of an 
alternative, was that Zend and Pehlvi should 
be combined with Persian. 

Mb. H. G. Keene, who is at present at 
Oxford helping Prof. Monier Williams to 
catalogue the library of the Indian Institute, 
was to deliver a lecture on Thursday of this 
week on “ England as a Mohammedan Power.” 

De. Busteed, the author of Echoes from Old 
Calcutta, has contributed to the Englishman of 
January 9 a letter of no little literary interest. 

It records his finding, in the old South Street 
cemetery, the tomb of the Hon. Rose Whit¬ 
worth Aylmer, who died at Calcutta in 1800, 
aged twenty. As readers of Landor know, it 
was this young lady who four years earlier lent 
him a book which supplied him with the idea 
of Oebir; and it was the news of her death 
that inspired the beautiful lines— 

“ Ah, what avails the sceptered race, 

Ah, what the form divine! 

What every virtue, every grace, 

Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 

“ Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 

A night of memories and of Bighs 
I consecrate to thee.” 

Dr. Busteed goes on to point out that Charles 
Lamb wrote to Landor of these lines: 

“ Many things I had to say to you which there was 
not time for: one, why should I forget ? ’tis for 
* Rose Aylmer,' which has a charm I cannot ex¬ 
plain. I lived upon it for weeks.” 

And, again, Crabbe Robinson wrote to Landor 
of the same: 

“ I have just seen Charles and Mary Lamb living 
in absolute solitude at Enfield. I found your 
poems lying open before Lamb. Both tipsy and 
sober, he is ever muttering ‘ Rose Aylmer.’ ” 

Incidentally, Dr. Busteed mentions that the 
tombs of four personages, all associated with the 
names of W arre n Hastings—General Clavering, 
Justice Hyde, Edward Wheler, and Cleveland 
—are all in need of repair. 

The Rev. T. Foulkes, chaplain of Coimbatore, 
has drawn up a very elaborate analysis of all 
the books published in the Madras Presidency 
during the year 1884, which has been printed 
as a Government paper. The total number is 
744, of which 106 are in English, 501 in the 
several vernaculars, 76 in Sanskrit, Arabic, and 
Persian, and 61 in more than one language. 
Among the vernaculars, Tamil stands first with 
249; then follow Telugu, 126; Malayalam, 65; 
Canarese, 41; Tulu, 1; Konkani, 3; Uriya, 2 ; 
and Hindustani, 14. Classified according to 
subject, 374 were religious, and 189 educa¬ 
tional; the next largest classes being poetry, 
59; drama, 21; scienoe, 18; law, 16; and 
fiction, language, and medicine, each 14. The 
total number of copies printed was 1,379,970; 
the average size of an edition was from 550 to 
1,000 copies; the average price of each book was 
just elevenpence, so that an entire set of Madras 
publications for one year might be bought for 
j£30, Of the total number of books, 531 were 


issued in the city of Madras, and 213 outside, 
the provincial towns with the greatest publish¬ 
ing activity being Mangalore, 57; Tellicherry, 
50; and Cochin, 17—all three on the Malabar 
or western coast. This is explained by the 
existence of a well-known mission press at 
Mangalore, and by a wave of religious fervour 
among the Mopla community of Mohammedans. 


SONNETS. 

A PBOTEST. 

I. 

Let no man charge thee, woman if thou art, 

And therefore pitiful, to veil thine eyes 
From any naked truth whereof the cries 
Reveal the anguish. Woman to the heart— 

There be foul shamss which for thy purer part 
Are seen through bleeding wounds in purple 
guise, 

And at their aspect, showing in such wise, 

No whitest angel of God’s throne would start. 

And more ; if it be true that life terrene, 

Mocking our hope, admits a depth obscene, 

Wherein lost souls must fall to mend our ways, 
Feed full that gulf of hell which is man’s lust, 

But rob not those its devotees; be just: 

Cheer its frail victims; give its martyrs praise! 

II. 

Sweet Christ! That there be men in virtue’s name 
And thine, would levy on thy poor, a toll— 

Each item of the sum a living soul— 

To drop in stygian gloom of sin and shame. 

Lost, vainly lost ones! If of our fair fame, 

Our woman’s peace and purity, the whole 
Fierce chastisement is laid on you—your dole 
Brands our white brows with more than equal 
blame. 

From such salvation, feebly in despair 
Might women sigh for cloistered days, who dare 
Not walk without such guardians of the night! 
Still vain! God help us only to allay 
The torments of these damned, until we may 
Pluck from the rose of innocence this blight. 

in. 

And ye, who throne it still, and reign in right 
Of this foul wrong; you who from thought would 
spurn 

Your hapless hostages; how do you earn 
The service you so hardly would requite ? 

Have you emerged like stars from some dark night 
Of ignorance, or compassed a return 
From sin foredoomed P Say, have we ought to 
learn 

From you of deadly hunger’s conquered might P 
Not so; on simpler plea your titles rest. 

Enough : some lives ascend while some go down; 
And you who ride upon the waves’ high crest, 
Whose thoughts are narrowed by your unearned 
crown, 

How should it irk you if the partial frown 
Of God or devil cursed whom Jesus blest? 

Emily Pfeiffer. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

It is unnecessary in the Academy to do more 
than give a hearty welcome to the new English 
Historical Review (Longmans). The compre¬ 
hensiveness to be attached to the term ‘‘his¬ 
tory ” is shown not only in the prefatory note, 
but also by the character of the articles in the 
first number. Lord Acton writes, as no other 
man could, on “German Schools of History,” 
illuminating the subject with personal allusions, 
and explaining it with constant references to 
contemporary philosophy and politics. Mr. 
D. B. Monro collects the internal evidence that 
tends to disprove the tradition that “ Homer ” 
was an Asiatic, and not a European, Greek. 
Prof. Freeman writes with his old vigour on 
a new subject—the so-called “tyrants” in 
Western Europe in the early years of the fifth 
century a.d. Prof. Seeley insists upon the 
importance of the “Family Compact” as 
furnishing the clue to the diplomacy and the 


wars of Europe from 1733 onwards, and as 
explaining the “ bourbonisation ” of the 
Continent. “ a," whose hand we seem to 
have met with before in the Edinburgh, and 
who has been identified with an aged Whig 
peer, throws a vivid light from unpublished 
letters upon the ministerial crisis of December, 
1845. The number concludes with some short 
notices of original documents, reviews of books 
(including Schrader’s Cuneiform Inscriptions and 
the Old Testament), a list of recent historical 
books classified according to subjects, and a 
critical summary of the contents of periodicals 
classified according to countries. 

In the current number of Mind, Mr. J. 
Dewy writes ingeniously on the psychological 
standpoint. According to him, the weakness of 
English philosophy is not that it keeps to this 
standpoint, but that it so often unknowingly 
deserts it. He defines the psychological stand¬ 
point by saying that nothing is to be admitted 
into philosophy which does not show itself in 
experience, and that its place in experience is 
to be fixed by an account of the prooess of 
knowledge—that is, by psychology. But it 
soon becomes evident that the writer means by 
this prooess not a series of mental events in 
individual minds, but the common organised 
experience which constitutes objective know¬ 
ledge. And, this being so, it does not seem 
that his contention comes to much; for Hume 
and Kant agree that we have to get our phil¬ 
osophy out of our experience, properly inves¬ 
tigated and interpreted; and, judged by Sir. 
Dewy’s conception of psychology, Hegel is at 
the head of the psychologists. Waiving the 
question of terms, however, one may cordially 
approve of the general aim and method of the 
essay. The writer is specially at his ease in 
dealing with the weak plaoes in the armour of 
Subjective Idealism. Next to this essay comes 
an interesting account, by Prof. K. Pearson, of 
Meister Eckehart, the chief of the fourteenth 
century mystics. Eckehart and Wyclif, two of 
the most characteristic thinkers of that age, 
were both the result of the Averroistic teaching 
which dominated at the time at Paris and at 
Oxford. The relation of Eckehart’s doctrine 
to that of his master is illustrated at length, 
and points of contact between the systems 
of Eckehart and Spinoza clearly in¬ 

dicated. In a third essay, Mr. W. Mitchell 
claims for the idea of Moral Obligation 
the function of “ first determiner ” in the 
science of ethics. It is impossible, according 
to this writer, to derive “ oughtness ” from 
“rightness.” Hence we have not, as is com¬ 
monly supposed, first of all to determine the 
end or ideal of action, and then settle our theory 
of obligation by a reference to this; but 
conversely to determine our end through obliga¬ 
tion, asking what the characteristics of the end 
must be by reason of this determination. The 
discussion of some of the leading ideals of ethics 
in England by help of this criterion is instruc¬ 
tive and suggestive. Among the remaining 
contents of the number reference may be made 
to a well-argued plea for a Society of Experi¬ 
mental Psychology by Mr. J. Jacobs, and to an 
account of some later researches of the diligent 
workers in the psychophysical laboratory, Johns 
Hopkins University. Among other curious 
results of these investigations may be mentioned 
the fact that a person takes just twice as long 
to read a non-significant series of letters or 
words, as a significant series. Last, but not 
least, the present number gives the readers of 
the journal the boon of a well-executed index, 
covering the contents of the ten years of its 
history (1876-1885). 

In the Theologisch Tijdschrift for January 
Dr. C. P. Tiele (so well known by his researches 
into mythology and the history of religious 
beliefs) gives a criticism of Mr, Andrew Langj’s 
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Custom and Myth, ooupled with a specimen of 
his own. more scientific, but not radically 
opposed, mythological method. The myth 
which he selects for the application of his test 
is that of of Kronos, and we commend his very 
thorough specimen of a truly comparative and 
historical method to English students. The 
subject of another article is equally attractive 
to some of us at this time. Dr. Volter, author 
of a work on the origin of the Apocalypse (the 
second edition of which is reviewed in this 
same number), communicates his solution of 
the Ignatius-problem, which consists in deny¬ 
ing the genuineness of the Epistle to the 
Bomans, but of this alone among the Ignatian 
Epistles. Dr. Volter is at home in the history 
of the subject, but dates his paper in November 
1885. Dr. Loman reopens the discussion of 
fundamental questions relative to the Pauline 
Epistles. Dr. Hugenholtz and Dr. Soheffer, 
representing different points of view among 
liberal theologians, continue the great debate, 
so seriously taken up in Holland, on the rela¬ 
tion of religion to moral ideas, to philosophy, 
and to ethnology and anthropology. It is 
difficult in a few lines to give an adequate idea 
of the variety and interest of this organ of the 
Dutch advanced theologians. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

AW ENGLISH 8CH00L AT OXFORD. 

London: Jan. 80,1886. 

The questions—Why is there no school of 
English at Oxford ? Why is nothing done with 
the Taylor Institute ? Why is money wasted ? 
Why are there two professors of Anglo-Saxon 
and two professors of comparative philology, 
while there is no professor of English literature, 
modern philology, or Old-French ? —may well 
seem insoluble to an outsider. A sincere insider 
has his answer ready, and that answer is—a 
word which will involuntarily rise to the lips of 
all my Oxford reader*. 


All outsiders who wish to realise how affairs 
are managed under the surface at Oxford 
should read Mark Pattison’s Memoirs, and espe¬ 
cially the circumstantial account of the intrigues 
connected with the election to the rectorship 
of Lincoln (p. 271 foil.). It is true that au 
this happened thirty-five years ago, and since 
then Oxford has changed—in some respects for 
the better; but, however antiquated the details 
of the picture may be, its general spirit is still 
true to nature. The very phrases quoted by 
Pattison have a familiar ring about them— 
“ Tour election would not be desirable on your 
own account or on that of the college,” and 
“ The personal feeling which exists against you 
in the university”—these are phrases which in 
skilful hands may still decide the fate of 
elections. 

There is, indeed, reason to fear that uni¬ 
versity appointments are still too often decided 
by personal influence, instead of a due con¬ 
sideration of the real interests of the university. 
It is, at any rate, quite oertain that the 
reformers, although by no means an incon¬ 
siderable body, have often been defeated by 
a ring of gentlemen whom, to avoid a 
harsher epithet, we may call “diplomatists.” 
The reformers certainly have to carry on the 
struggle under great disadvantages. They are 
busy men, being mostly ill-paid, and are 
consequently ill-organised, and, holding only 
subordinate posts, have no votes and little 
social influence. Their adversaries, on the 
other hand, are already in possession of the 
main points of vantage; and, being mostly 
well-endowed sinecure-holders, are able to 
devote the whole of their time to the neglect 
of their duties and the promotion of diplomacy. 

It cannot, however, be denied that the honest 
men themselves are partly responsible for the 
present state of things. They are too scrupu¬ 
lous, too timid, and, above all, too afraid of 
speaking out. There is often a considerable 
flutter in the university before some piece of 
diplomacy, which, perhaps, is denounced as too 
gross and barefaced ever to succeed. But when 
it has succeeded, people simply shrug their 
shoulders and submit to the inevitable, for it 
would be bad taste to expose it, which, besides, 
might hurt the feelings of university dignitaries 
—a policy which, of oourse, only adds fuel to 
the fire. 

But, after all, there are signs of improve¬ 
ment. The diplomatists have been more than 
once defeated in a stand-up fight; and it is 
another sign of their diminished power and 
prestige that of late years diplomacy has been 
more negative than positive: that is, they have 
had to content themselves with keeping out a 
reformer by thrusting some dummy into his 
place. This means, of course, that they are 
now compelled to act on the defensive, instead 
of carrying everything before them, as in the 
dear old Tractarian days. The numerous cases 
in which, of late years, unknown and insignifi¬ 
cant young men have been installed in pro¬ 
minent university posts are nearly all due to 
this “negative diplomacy.” 

This naturally leads me to say something 
about a recent transaction, which not only has 
the closest connexion with the subject of these 
letters, but also exemplifies many of the abuses 
they criticise—I mean, of course, the election 
to the Merton professorship of English language 
and literature. Even without these reasons I 
should feel bound to do so, for I have myself 
unwittingly misled the public by my letter in 
the Academy of June 13 of last year, in which 
I gave the electors credit for a line of conduct 
which it is now tolerably certain they did not 
pursue. 

Still more misleading is the anonymous 
account of the election in the Academy of 
June 6 of last year. We are there told that 
the electors first settled, “ irrespective of can¬ 


didates,” what sort of man they wanted, and 
then impartially chose the man who best ful¬ 
filled these conditions. Of oourse to a super¬ 
ficial observer this plan would seem not only 
the most creditable and satisfactory in its 
results, but also the earnest; but it happens to 
be one which, for a variety of very good 
reasons, is rarely adopted at Oxford, and least 
of all was it adopted in the present ease. The 
statement that Prof. Napier was chosen “ on ac¬ 
count of the fact guaranteed by Bishop Stubbs, 
that ‘ his snooess as a teacher has been as great 
as his distinction as a scholar ’ ” is pussling; for 
how could Bishop Stubbs in England guarantee 
Prof. Napier's teaching in Germany of a subject 
on which the bishop is not an authority r Still 
moro extraordinary is the statement that Prof. 
Napier's Wulfstan dissertation procured him 
hi* Gottingen professorship. This oould not 
be maintained for a moment by anyone who 
has read the dissertation in question, and 
knows anything of German universities. It is, 
besides, perfectly well known in Germany that 
Prof. Napier owed his success partly to his 
being an Englishman, but mainly to tne ener- 

? etic intervention of his teacher and patron, 
'rof. Zupitza. 

The first to break the conspiracy of silence 
and oondonation was the anonymous writer 
of “A Joke or a Job?” in the Fortnightly 
Review of July last, who, in spite of the un- 
impartial and personal tone of his remarks, 
certainly deserves our gratitude for the first 
approach to a correct statement that has yet 
appeared. His view is, briefly, that, of the 
five electors, Messrs. Nicholson and Bond 
were dummies ; that the Warden of Merton 
was not much more; and that, in short, the 
“grand elector” was Prof. Freeman, who 
backed the successful candidate out of pure 
spite against literature and its representatives. 
He sums up by saying that 

“ to elect a student of Anglo-Saxon to a chair of 
literature at Oxford seems more like a joke than 
a job; but, on the other hand, to elect a student 
of Anglo-Saxon to a chair of literature for which 
a professor of Anglo-Saxon was a candidate, seems 
more like a job than a joke,” 
adding, “ whether the election be a joke or a 
job, it is most assuredly a scandal.” This 
summary certainly expressed the general feeling 
of disappointment and dissatisfaction caused in 
Oxford by the result of the election. 

I will now give my version, in the hope that 
someone else will supersede it with a still more 
accurate one. In the first place, the “grand 
elector ” was not Prof. Freeman. Prof. Free¬ 
man is obstinate and puguaoious enough in the 
defence of his own personal friend* ana his own 
peculiar views of history; but he is no match 
for a consummate diplomatist like Prof. Max 
Muller. It is to the personal influence of the 
professor of comparative philology that Prof. 
Napier owes his success. Prof, feupitza also 
canvassed very actively on behalf of his favourite 
pupil. Under Prof. Muller’s guidance the 
electors very sensibly resolved that, above all 
things, they would not have a mere repetition 
of the existing professor of Anglo-Saxon. The 
professorship was first offered to the well-known 
American light literary critic, Mr. J. B. Lowell, 
or, at any rate, he was sounded on the subject. 
As we see, he declined the dubious honour. 
After a severe struggle, Prof. Freeman backing 
first his friend, Prof. Earle, and then another 
younger friend of his own, Prof. Napier was 
unanimously elected. 

The best commentary on the proceedings of 
the electors will be a plain statement of what 
they ought to have done. Their first duty was 
to settle definitely whether the founders of the 
professorship wanted a language or a literature 
man. This settled, they were bound, in common 
honesty towards the candidates, to issue a 
public notice of the result of their delibera- 
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tions. This ought strictly to have been done at 
the very beginning; but there was still time 
after the appearance of Prof. Skeat’s letter in 
the Academy, in which he showed the absurdity 
of expecting to find a professor capable of 
commanding both language and literature. If 
this had been done, and if, as a further pre¬ 
caution against underhand dealing, the list of 
candidates had been published, the election of 
Prof. Napier would have been practically im¬ 
possible, whether language or literature was 
made to predominate. As it is, the result of 
the election has been to confirm my belief that 
no honest and independent soholar has much 
chance of a university appointment except by 
bargaining directly or indirectly with the chiefs 
of the diplomatic party and aooepting their 
terms. I must add that in saying this I do not 
mean to cast the slighest imputation on Prof. 
Napier himself, who, has, I behove, been 
simply used as a tool by others. 

The obvious remedy is that the elections 
should be put into the hands of competent and 
responsible electors—that is, that they should 
be put into the hands of special boards of 
studies. There ought, for instance, to be a 
board of English studies, composed only of 
men actively engaged in promoting the 
study of English either by teaching or re¬ 
search. 

This would necessarily involve the abolition 
of the present system of allowing professors to 
do their work by deputy. It is intolerable that 
such sinecure-holders should have votes, while 
their deputies, who do all the work, are ex¬ 
cluded from the control of university affairs. 
Thus, one of the electors to the Merton pro¬ 
fessorship is the professor of comparative phil¬ 
ology. But there are two professors of com¬ 
parative philology—which of them ought to act 
as elector P Clearly the one who does the work, 
the deputy, Prof. Sayce, not the absentee. 
Prof. Muller. If a professor is unwilling or 
unable to fulfil the duties of his position, let 
him resign, not only his duties, but also his 
emoluments and vote, which belong of right to 
his successor. This, of course, does not in any 
way preclude the .university from pensioning 
him, or giving him (of oourse with proper 
guarantees) a travelling or research fellow¬ 
ship. 

Or© of the greatest general safeguards against 
abuses is, of course, publicity. Every new 
scheme, every new appointment, should be 
made generally known from the beginning, not 
only in the university, but in the world at 
large, so as to secure as much free discussion 
as possible. If two or three honest and ener¬ 
getic men in the university were to constitute 
themselves into a vigilance committee, and 
pledge themselves ruthlessly to expose every 
juece of underhand diplomacy that comes under 
their notice, it would be a great step. There 
is nothing your obstructive dreads more *h«n 
a letter to the Times. It would be also a step 
towards forming a healthier public opinion 
among the rising generation, who should be 
taught that jobbery, so far from being a mere 
subject of joke, is unpardonable treason against 
all true university interests, which, when clearly 
brought home to the offender, should he 
punished by summary expulsion from the uni 
versity. 

Henry Sweet. 
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FORTBSOOB’S “THE GOVERNANCE OF ENGLAND.” 

_ Oxford: Jan. 38,1888. 

I cannot be too grateful to Mr. Gairdner for 
the generous way in which he has welcomed 
my incursion into a domain which he has made 
Peculiarly^ Ins own. There is, however, one 
point of detail raised by him in the course of 
Jns review on which I cannot help thinking that 


he is mistaken. With reference to Portescue’s 
scheme for the reorganisation of the Privy 
Council, he says : “Nor does he think of look- 
ing below the aristocracy in the selection of 
the king’s advisers. A permanent body of 
twenty-four, or perhaps of sixteen councillors 
-one half of them spiritual lords and one half 
temporal—was to be the basis,” do. 

Now it has always seemed to me that 
Fortescue intended “ the basis ” of his reformed 
council to oonsist of commoners. In chap, xv 
(p. 146 of my edition), he says : P 

I* 1 * ^ at “u were cl »£»en xil spirituell men 
and *fi temporell men, off the wysest and best 
deposed men that can be ffounde in all the parties 
hftkf i ande ‘ that euery yere be chosen 

tem^ra^&c lordes s P“ itueU *ii lordes 

where it seems to me that men and lordes 
are intended to be distinguished. It is the 

STllOf mem0rial of 1470 (Appendix B, 

“A counseill of spiritual mm xii, and of temporal 

teS^efx^&c hrdi ' 8piritUelx ’ and m *•"* 

Again, in the same place, speaking of the 
a ^ danco “ the council of the great officers 
fhf J a Ud f 8 ’ be -^? s th*t they may come “ whan 

them ” - !*“*, lordis ^ desire 

them. Had he intended all the councillors to 

b - 7° U ,- d , 8 , ureI y have said “ whan the 
seyde xxxn lordis, &c. Moreover, the con¬ 
trast which Fortescue draws between his re¬ 
formed council and “ the olde counsell. 
which was mooste of grete lordis,” is, I think 
conclusive. The point, though one of detail fa 
not unimportant /because, as! have maintained 
/ b D p h introduction and in the notes 

this proposed transformation 
the royal council from an aristocratic to an 
almost purely official body is one of the most 
striking of the points in whioh Fortescue 
anticipates the system of “ the New Monarchy.” 

Charles Plummer. 


“ band > alread y driven to the very verge of 
“ absurdity. You might as well advise me 
to give up my fortune as my argument.” 

The blunder was evidently soon detected, as 
it is rectified in the second edition (published 
in the same year as the first); and the text runs 
as ' a ,™ second through the third, fourth, 
and following issues. The corrected text in 
the seoond edition reads thus : 



the first edition of “the vicar of 

WAKEFIELD.” 

London: Feb. 3,1886. 

The following particulars will answer the 
question, raised in the Academy of last week 
concerning the printer’s blunder at the foot of 
P- , 14 of J“>° ^ edition of the Vicar of Wake- 

folio ^ laSt “ ght line8 on P- 14 are »s 


It was managed with proper spirit on 
both sides: he asserted that I was heterodox, 
I retorted the charge: he replied, and I 
rejoined. In the mean time, while the 
controversy was hottest, I was called out 
by one of my relations, who, with a face 
of concern, advised me to give up the dis¬ 
pute, and allow the old gentleman to be a 

hus- 

The first six lines of p. 15 are as follows: 

The Yicar of "Wakefield. 15 

if he could, at least till my son’s wedding 
was over. "How,” cried I, “relinquish 
“ the cause of truth, and let him be an hus- 


_ , , * ,. r 1 uuu utilise ui iruLn. 

and let him be an husband, already driven to the 
very verge of absurdity ? * ** 

The difference is: “and allow the old gentle¬ 
man to be a hus—if he could.” 

This unfinished expression was probablv 
marked to be shifted, by the author, from the 
first sentence to the second in a changed 
form, and must either have been left unerased 
by Goldsmith in the former and so have been 
set up; or, if it were erased, the oorreotion was 
passed over by the printer, and so the allusion 
to letting the old gentleman be a husband ” 
occurred in both places. 

It would be very interesting to know exactly 
how the MS. ran; if any of your readers can 
tell where it is, the cause of the error could 
be settled more precisely. Elliot Stock. 

[!n order to enforce his statement, Mr. Elliot 
Stock has sent electrotype blocks, reproduced 
by photography, containing the passages quoted 
above from pp. 14 and 15 of the original edition. 
Unfortunately, we are unable to make use of 
these blocks, partly because they are too wide 
for our columns, and still more because they 
would not endure satisfactorily the rough 
processes of newspaper printing. We have, 
therefore, done the best we oan to represent 
the original. The argument does not seem to 
us to be affected by the absence of the blocks. 

Prig’s blunder, to which we 
stiU think that the editor of the facsimile ought 
to have called attention. —Ed. Academy]. 8 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ CATCHPOLL.” 
Beilin, 8. W., Klenbeereustr. 7: Jan. SO, 1886. 

Turning to p. 325 of the Academy for 
November 14, 1885, Mr. Mayhew will see that 
the alteration of the Old-English gloss kaxewol 
to kcecepol, proposed by him in your issue of 
January 23, is not new to your readers. As to 
the etymology of catchpoll, there can, of course, 
be no doubt of its first part being to catch, 
t a l cea !' e = "captiare; but the second, 

1 trunk, is Latin pullus, Provencal pol-s (cf. 
Rench poule = pulla), and I am happy to say 
that the same derivation has suggested itself 

■^ t0 ^ J C P Ue . a « ue ’ A - Tobler - Fowl being, 
in the Middle Ages, a very conspicuous item 
among the rents in kind, it seems natural 
enough to assume that a collector of rents was 
a “fowl-catcher” as a nickname, and 
that this nickname, its origin growing obscure, 
at last ceased to be felt as such. Cf. htthner- 
vogt m Grimm 4, 2, 1882, “an officer that 
receives fowl given as rent, also one that keeps 
a register of bondmen.” Julius Zupitza. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

’i Feb - S’ SjP-ui- London Institution: « Charles 
Ette“ d Theory " II > »>y Frol. 

by B B 2KJ^ ad8m7: Rome,” 

tion® P iv., b^°^^^^ 0tUre ’‘' 1Wo - 

by the “ d 
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8.80 p.m. Geographical: “A Sketch of the 
Physical Geography of Brazil," by Ur. J. W. 

TuaSDAT, Feb. a. 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “Nau- 
kratia,” in., by Mr. R. B. Poole. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ The Injurious Effect 
of a Bine Heat on Steel and Iron, by Mr. 0. B. 
Stromeyor. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “ Telegraphic Enter* 
prise in Australia,” by Ur. 0. Todd. 

8.80pjn. Anthropological Institute: Exhibi¬ 
tion of Anthropometrio Instruments made by the 
Cambridge Scientific Instrument Company, by Mr. 
Horaoe Darwin; “Recent Designs for Anthropo¬ 
metrio Instruments,” by Ur. F. Galton; “ A Skull 
from an Ancient Burying Ground in Kamtschatka,” 
by Prof. A. Uacalister; “The Cephalic Index,” by 
Dr. J. G. Garaon. 

Wbduxsday, Feb. 10,8p.m. Society of Arts: “ Minin g 
Industry at the Buda-Peet Exhibition," by Ur. 
B. H. Brough. 

8p.m. Microscopic*!: Annual Meeting; Presi¬ 
dential Address by the Rev. Dr. Dallinger. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ A New Species of PtiloUiet 
from the Lanarkshire Coalfield," by Mr. R. Eidston; 
“ The Melbourne Rook and the Zone of BeUmniUlla 
plena, from the Cambridge to the Chilton Hills,” by 
Messrs. W. Hill and A. J. Jukes-Browne: “The 
Beds between the Upper and Lower Chalk of Dover, 
and their Comparison with the Middle Chalk of 
Oambridaeahire,” by Ur. W. Hill. 

THUBSDAT, Feb. 11,8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Metals 
as affected by Small Quantities of Impurity,” HI., 
by Prof. W. Chandler Roberts-Austen. 

4.80 p.m. Royal Society. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “ Travelling, from 
the Days of Elizabeth.” by Mr. F. Gale. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The School of Pasi- 
telee m Rome,” by Mr. A. S. Murray. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “ Note on the Functions 
Z(x), 0(z), n(z, a),” by the President. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: Discussion; “ Self- 
Induction of an Electrio Current in Relation to the 
Nature and Form of its Conductor,” by Prof. D. E. 
Hughes. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fmdat, Feb. it, 7.80 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting: “ Gold-Mining in theWynaad,” by Mr. 
A. 8. B. Oakley. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere: “William Herbert and 
Mary Fitton in Connexion with Shakspere's Son¬ 
nets,” by the Rev. W. A. Harrison; “The Play of 
/•rich#, by Mr. P. Z. Round. 

8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Experiments show¬ 
ing Dilatancy, a Property of Granular Material, 
possibly connected with Gravitation,” by Prof. 
Osborne Reynolds. 

SATTOdat, Feb. 18, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The 
Bistory of Volcanic Action in the British Idee,” HI., 
by Dr. Geode. 

. 8 p.m. Physical: Annual General Meeting; 

Experimental Error in Calorimetrloal Work ” and 
“Delicate Oalorlmetrioal Thermometers,” by Prof. 
U. S. Pickering. 

8.45 p.m. Botanic. 


SCIENCE. 

MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 

A Treatise on Differential Equations. By A. R. 
Forsyth. (Macmillan.) We have looked for¬ 
ward with interest to the perusal, and, possibly, 
should time and other circumstances allow, to 
the study, of this treatise; and our expectation 
on a first reading has not been disappointed. 
Mr. Forsyth has produced a text-book which, 
in our opinion, is destined to take the place of 
Boole's able treatise (and supplementary volume) 
and to bring credit to the university of which 
the author was an already distinguished 
alumnus. All English treatises subsequent to 
Boole’s must own a measure of indebtedness to 
it ; but Mr. Forsyth, too, has done what Boole 
did; i.e., he has consulted a very large number 
of English and foreign memoirs at first- hand. 
The work is one which takes up high ground, 
and so is not an elementary treatise. It is 
written more in the Continental manner and 
not in the old Cambridge manual style, with 
detached pieces of carefully indicated bookwork 
for the student to reproduce at examinations. 
This style renders the book pleasanter reading, 
and the effect as a literary piece of work is 
enhanced. Though treating with skill of a 
fairly large portion of the field, Mr. Forsyth 
has left some portions untouched; and these 
he hopes to discuss in a supplementary volume. 
He gives the following statement of the parts 
he has omitted to take up in the volume before 
us : the investigations of Fuchs on the integra¬ 
tion. of linear differential equations, those of 
Konigsberger on the irreducibility of such 
equations, the discussion of Pfaff’s equation, 
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the recent researches of Hermite and Halphen, 
and the geometrical applications of the hyper¬ 
geometric series by Klein. Ho indication is given 
of the methods of Cauchy, Lie, and Mayer; and 
only a slight sketch is given of Jaoobi’a method 
for partialdifferential equations. Ample material 
is, however, afforded, and praotioe in exercises is 
furnished by a selection of some 800 examples 
from memoirs, and oollege and university papers. 
There is but one erratum printed ; and, unusual 
' as such a statement is to make, we have detected 
but two in the course of our perusal. It does 
not follow that there are no further errors in 
the text or in the exercises and the answers 
thereto. There is an excellent “ Contents ” and 
a sufficiently full “ Index.” 

A Treatise on the Calculus of Variations. Bv 
L. B. CarlL (Macmillan.) This work, which 
has been before American mathematicians 
since August, 1881, is now deservedly published 
in this country. There is no plethora of 
treatises on the subject, though numerous 
papers are to be met with in the journals. 
The last English-written treatise is that by 
Prof. Jellett, which appeared in 1850, Of it, 
Todhunter writes in his History that it 
“ constitutes the only complete treatise on the 
Calculus of Variations in the English language, 
and will necessarily be studied by all who wish to 
pass beyond the rudiments of the subject.” 

But this last work can now no longer be looked 
upon as complete, for since its publication 
important contributions have been made by 
Hesse, Moigno, Lindelof, and Todhunter. 
Further, as Mr. Carll remarks, Jellett had not 
read the memoirs of Sarrus and Cauohy relating 
to multiple integrals. The present work is 
divided into five chapters, tne first four of 
which are concerned with appropriate matter, 
clearly arranged; and the fifth gives a brief 
historical sketch of the rise and progress of the 
subject, there being little to add to Todhunter’s 
classical treatise cited above, which has fur¬ 
nished most of Mr. Carll’s information—an 
indebtedness suitably acknowledged. Our best 
plan is to state what has been the author’s aim; 

“ When a new principle is to be introduced for the 
first tima, a simple problem involving it is first 
produced, and the principle is established when 
required in the discussion of this problem. This 
having been followed by other problems of the 
same class, the general theory of the subject is 
finally given and illustrated by one or two of the 
most difficult problems obtainable; after which 
another principle is introduced in like manner.” 
About seventy problems are thus discussed. 
Great pains have been taken to consult the 
various authorities at first-hand; but in many 
cases this has been impossible. We trust that 
Mr. Carll’s labour will meet with appreciation 
from the limited public who take an interest 
in this not elementary subject. The book is 
exceedingly well printed and got up. 

A Text-Book on the Method of Least Squares. 
By Mansfield Merriman. (Macmillan.) This 
is a much enlarged and altogether recast form 
of the Elements of the Method of Least Squares 
which was published in 1877. It is, so far as 
we know, the only text-book in English on the 
subject, and well meets the wants of such 
students as require to be familiar with its 
rocesses and results; for it is evidently compiled 
y one who has made himself master of this 
branch of mathematics. Chapter I. is devoted 
to an introduction to the subject; Chapter II. 
discusses the law of probability of error; 
Chapter HI. treats of the adjustment of observa¬ 
tions ; Chapter IV. of the precision of observa¬ 
tions ; Chapter V. is concerned with direct 
observation of a single quantity ; Chapter VI. 
with functions of observed quantities; Chapter 
VII. with independent observations on several 
quantities; Chapter VIII. with conditioned 
observations; ana Chapter IK. with the dis¬ 


cussion of observations. To each chapter are 
appended suitable problems for exercise. 
Chapter X. is made up of an appendix and 
tables. There is an article here on the history 
and literature. As might be expected, this adds 
little to the author’s very full list of writings 
relating to the method of least squares which 
he published in 1877, in the Transactions of the 
Connecticut Academy. In this article he 
classifies the memoirs, &c., thus—from 1805 to 
1814 inclusive, there are 18 titles of books, &c., 
and so on through successive decades, in each 
period the number of works gradually increasing, 
until, in the period from 1865 to 1874 inclusive, 
there are 95 titles. The several writings are in 
eight languages—Germany contributing 153, 
France 78, Great Britain 56, the United States 
34, out of the grand total of 408. For works 
issued since 1876 reference must be made to the 
Jahrbuch iiber die Fortschritte der Mathematik. 
This monograph we commend to civil engineers 
“ who have not had the benefit of extended 
mathematical training,” and to others. 

Carve Tracing in Cartesian Co-ordinates. By 
W. W. Johnson. (Hew York: Wiley.) The 
only other recent work we have examined on 
this branch of mathematics is Dr. Frost's Ele¬ 
mentary Treatise (1872). The present work is a 
mere bantling in size compared with its prede¬ 
cessor. Its range, too, is circumscribed; the 
methods are algebraic, the reader being as¬ 
sumed to be unacquainted with the calculus. 
Dr. Frost thus apologised for writing his 
treatise: 

“ Having a distinct feeling of the absolute neces¬ 
sity of developing skill and power—I will not add 
cunning—and, at the same time, being perfectly 
sensible in what dry places the poor spirit of a 
student has been condemned to wander in the 
performance of his duty, I have selected the sub¬ 
ject of this work in order to relieve him in the dull 
work involved in his preparation for climbling 
heights, by taking him along a very pleasant path, 
on which he may exercise in an agreeable way all 
his mathematical limbs, and, if he keeps his eyes 
open, may see a variety of things which it will be 
useful to have observed when his real work 
begins.” 

With such high authority we confidently 
commend this small work as suitable for 
introduction into use among our sixth form 
boys, as being well adapted in its measure 
and degree to fulfil the object put forward in 
Dr. Frost’s remarks. There are five chapters, 
furnished with sufficient store of examples, and 
a few illustrative figures. English students 
can, we believe, obtain the book from Messrs. 
Macmillan. 

A Practical Arithmetic on an entirely New 
Method. By J. Jackson. (Blackie.) This 
excellent manual eminently merits its title of 
practical. It has no prolix operations, no sub¬ 
traction and proportion. In place of these it 
has complementary addition, and an easy rule 
to supersede the rule of proportion. There are 
numerous tables of interest, powers, primes, 
logarithms, &c., and, further, a useful perpetual 
calendar (to 1925), wherewith ingenious (and 
ingenuous it maybe) youths can readily ascer¬ 
tain on what day of the week they, and others 
more illustrious than themselves, entered this 
sphere of existence. We say, with confidence, 
that the work is well adapted for boys pre¬ 
paring for a ‘‘mercantile career.” There is 
an ample store of examination and miscel¬ 
laneous questions. 

Principles of Arithmetic. By Homersham 
Cox. (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co.) A 
capital book for teachers, treating of the prin¬ 
ciples of the subject, and utterly eschewing all 
mercantile applications. Mr. Cox has carefully 
studied the best authorities, such as Cantor 
{Qeschichte der Mathematik), Hankel ( Vorle - 
sungen iiber die Qeschichte der Mathematik ), 
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Nesselmann (Algebra dor Griechen), and 
especially Auguste Comte (the Synthese sub- 
jective, and others of his works). The sub¬ 
ject is worked out in considerable detail, and 
is pat forth in such a fashion as to be 
specially useful to teachers who have to 
introduce young pupils to the first rudiments. 
It goes much beyond this; but the above 
appears to us to be one of its ohief merits. The 
usefulness of the book is somewhat marred by 
the absence of a “ Contents,” and of an 
“ Index,” one or other of which, if not both, 
would have added much to its value. 

An Introduction to the Differential and Integral 
Calculus; with Examples of Application to 
Mechanical Problems. By W. J. Millar. 
(Blackie.) There is, we presume, at the present 
time a demand for some such elementary 
exposition of the calculus. We recently noticed 
in these columns a somewhat similar work by 
Mr. Knox. We think Mr. Millar has been 
more sucoessful in his attempt, though there are 
portions in his book which are not altogether 
satisfactory, vis., on p. 12. In finding the dif¬ 
ferential co-efficient of a quotient he should not 
have considered such an expression as — but ”■ 
We are, however, favourably impressed with 
what the author has done; and have little doubt 
that his book will be helpful to engineering and 
mechanical students who have not the time nor 
perhaps the mathematical ability for advancing 
further into the subject. The applications are 
to areas of surfaces, to the conic sections, 
binominal theorem, centres of figure, volumes, 
natural sines and hyperbolic logarithms. A 
summary of the views which have been published 
regarding the nature of the calculus closes the 
volume, prominence being deservedly given to 
De Morgan’s views. 

Solutions of TVeeJdy Problem Papers. By the 
Rev. J. J. Milne. (Macmillan.1 This very 
useful book is the redemption of the promise 
made by the compiler of the “Weekly Prob¬ 
lems ” in his preface to that work. We have 
always considered such collections of answers 
to be exceedingly useful for junior students; 
and their publication also saves private tutors 
and mathematical masters time, which in rpany 
oases, they cannot afford for the “ 10-minute 
conundrums.” The favourable impression of 
the “problem papers,” which we had formed 
at the time of writing our notice for the 
Academy, has been confirmed since, while we 
have worked with pupils some seventy sets 
of them. There is great variety in 
the collection, and we nave found it to 
be very fairly representative of the kind 
of questions which students will have to 
grapple with on entrance at Cambridge. The 
present work, without the employment of 
diagrams, gives dear, and, in very many cases, 
elegant solutions of the problems. Mr. Milne 
is liberal, and often submits alternative proofs 
to his readers. Very many questions were taken 
from the Tripos papers of 1875 and 1878; as 
solutions of these particular papers have 
appeared, Mr. Milne has not printed these, 
but has, for ths benefit of students who have 
not these solutions handy, substituted for them, 
in an appendix, questions very similar to them, 
and of these he gives the solutions. There are 
also two notes on the geometrical theory of 
envelopes and geometrical maxima and minima, 
which will be suggestive of methods of solution. 
We give a hearty welcome to Mr. Milne’s work, 
and hope that his labours will meet with due 
recognition and thanks from the increasing 
body of students who compete year by year for 
scholarships. 

Helps to Higher Arithmetic. By Rev. G. F. 
Alfree and T. F. J. Scudamore. (Hamil¬ 
ton, Adams & Co.) This book is intended 
“ for the use of schools and candidates for 


the public examinations.” It consists of a 
fuller explanation of the “Higher Rules” of 
arithmetic than is generally given. There are 
twenty sections, which contain about 150 
examples, thoroughly worked out and explained 
with great care, on such subjects as distance, 
rate, time, problems on clocks, time and work, 
&o. The work closes with 1200 miscellaneous 
examples and answers. We have read the 
Explanatory part and found it clear and to the 
point. The book is likely to be serviceable 
to candidates preparing for any of the multi¬ 
tudinous examinations which require a sound 
and accurate knowledge of the higher parts of 
arithmetic. 

Arithmetic. By A. G. Blake. (Dublin: Alex. 
Thom.) This does not appear to differ much 
from many of the innumerable arithmetics 
which are showered down upon onr tables just 
at this time. The author’s aim is good: 

“ When the learner really grasps the rule which he 
is told to apply, he feels a kind of pleasure and 
sense of power in applying it which forms a most 
valuable stimulus to his progress; and it is some¬ 
thing of this spirit of mastering, rather than merely 
obeying the rules, that the author has attempted to 
keep prominent in his book.” 

Mr. Blake attaches much weight also to the 
method of solution employed in working out 
the exercises. 

American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. VIII. 
No. 1. (Baltimore.) Captain Macmahon, in a 
memoir on semin-variants, resumes his discus¬ 
sion of the asyzygetio semin-variants (vol. vi., 
No. 2), and makes reference to previous papers 
by Prof. Cayley and himself (vol. vii., No. 1). 
Mr. J. Hammond prints Syzygy Tables for the 
Binary Quintic, in part correction of Prof. 
Cayley’s enumeration (Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions, part ii., 1878). P. Seelhoff continues his 
paper (vol. vii., No. 3) “Prufung grosserer 
Zahlen auf ihre Eigenschaft als Primzahlen ” ; 
and also contributes a ‘ ‘ nova methodus numeros 
compactos a primis dignoscendi illorumque f ac- 
tores inveniendi.” A very interesting Analysis 
of Quintic Equations (pp. 45-84) is given by 
Dr. E. McClintock, which appears to be a full 
and fair risxmi of what has been done in this 
direction, the references being very numerous. 
There is an abstract of contents on p. 84. The 
number closes with the commencement of a 
paper by Dr. Craig on linear differential equa¬ 
tions, whose fundamental integrals are the 
successive derivatives of the same function. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Earl of Roseberry has founded a lecture¬ 
ship on the philosophy of natural history at the 
University of Edinburgh, to which Mr. G. J. 
Romanes has been appointed. The term is 
for five years, daring which a course of thirty 
lectures must be delivered. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co., will publish this 
month a Manual of Surijery, in throe volumes, 
edited by Mr. Frederick Troves, lecturer on 
anatomy at the London Hospital. It will 
contain contributions by the leading physicians 
and surgeons, and is intended to form a com¬ 
plete and authoritative treatise on the science 
and art of modem surgery. 

Messrs. Sonnenschein announce in pocket 
handbook form A Tourist’s Quids to the Flora 
of the Alps, translated from the German 
of Prof. Dalla-Torre by Mr. Alfred Bennett, 
and issued under the auspices of the German 
and Austrian Alpine Club. 

In the last number of the American Journal 
of Science, Prof. W. P. Blake, of New Haven, 
describes a meteorite which was found several 
years ago in Green co., Tennessee, but has only 
recently been analysed. It is an aerosiderite, 
or mass of meteoric Iron, of elongated ellipsoidal 


form, weighing about 290 lbs., and tending to 
exfoliate on the surfaoe, through the presence 
of included lawroncite, or ferrous chloride. The 
metal oontains 91-42 per cent, of iron and 7*95 
of niokel. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce a translation 
of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, by the Rev. J. E. C. 
Welldon, headmaster of Harrow. 

The forthcoming number of the Revue 
Cdtique will probably contain an article on the 
“Ancient Laws of Ireland,” by Prof. d’Arbois 
de Jubainville, in which he will deal with that 
luckless publication as a jurist rather than as a 
philologist or palaeographer. 

MXSSR8. James Nisbet & Co. have issued 
this week a new edition, revised and enlarged, 
of the Rev. Dr. W. Wright's Empire of the 
Hittites. The most important additions are plate 
xxv., giving a drawing by Mr. W. H. Rylands 
of an inscribed bowl foimd at Babylon; and 
plates xxvi. and xxvii., from photographs of the 
inscribed lion of Marash. Both these inscrip¬ 
tions have afforded fresh materials to Prof. 
Sayce, which he has utilised in modifying his 
conjectural decipherments of the “ Hittite ” 
characters. In a new preface, and in several 
new appendices. Dr. Wright has brought 
together the results of recent discussions con¬ 
cerning the questions treated of. Whatever 
future discoveries may bring to light in a 
department of archaeology that is only just 
opening, it may be safely asserted that these 
admirable plates are by themselves sufficient to 
prevent Dr. Wright’s work from ever fading 
into neglect. 

The current number of the Journal of Philo¬ 
logy (Yol. xiv., No. 28) opens with an article by 
Mr. J. G. Frazer on “The Prytaneum, the 
Temple of Vesta, the Vestals, Perpetual Fires.” 
The object of the paper, somewhat after the 
spirit of Mr. Lang, is to show by the analogy 
of savage tribes that the perpetual fire in the 
Greek prytaneum and in tne Roman temple of 
Vesta, far from having a mythological origin, 
is merely a survival from the time when the 
kitchen fire was obtained with difficulty by 
rubbing two sticks together; and that the 
Vestal virgins were bound to celibacy because 
they filled the place of the daughters of the 
royal house who nad not yet obtained husbands, 
and therefore remained at home as maids-of-all 
work. Mr. Henry Jackson continues his series 
of papers on “ Plato’s Later Theory of Ideas,” 
here dealing with the Sophist; Prof. Sayce 
returns to the discussion of “ The Season and 
Extent of the Travels of Herodotos in Egypt ”; 
Mr. Walter Leaf discusses very learnedly the 
original meaning of the Greek verbs ?«u> and 
iwtetai, which he refers to the Sanskrit sak, in 
the sense of “join,” “lay hold of”; and Mr. 
F. Haverfield Bends some “ Lexicographical 
Notes” on Latin words wanting in the last 
edition of George’s Handuidrterbuch. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Nzw Shakspbke Society. — (Friday, Jan. 15.) 
Dr. Furnivall, Director, in the Chair.—Mr. R. G. 
Moulton read a paper on “ Character Development 
in ‘ Henry V.’ and ‘ Macbeth.’ ’’ Shakspere 
generally develops his characters, makes them 
grow, by means of incidents which happen and 
act on them during the course of the play; 
but sometimes he starts a play with a character 
fully developed, and only displays that character 
in its different phases. Henry V. and Prospero 
belong to the latter class: each is fully developed 
before the plays of “Henry V.” and “The 
Tempest” begin. Macbeth belongs to the former 
and more general class: his character develops 
under and in consequence of the events that 
happen to him. Henry V. is Shakspere'a typo of 
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supreme heroism—the practical English nation 
typified in contrast with the vaunting French. 
He has to be shown in action, in war ; and Shak- 
spere, straitened by the dramatic form, escapes 
into his nearest approach to epic poems, in his 
prologues. Though we see his character in dif¬ 
ferent phases, yet there is no advance in that 
character throughout the play. The archbishop’s 
talk in Act I. shows that the king sprang full- 
bom, complete, into the drama. (His development 
was in 1 and 2 “ Henry IV.”) We see (1) his 
formation of purpose, his decisive resolution to 
fight France rising to a white heat of passion ; (2) 
his testing by obstacles, his discovery and punish¬ 
ment of the traitors ; (3) his war speeches, appeal¬ 
ing to every class of his army, stringing up their 
nerves to the fight; then his threat of revenge on 
the French town ; (4) at the turning point, when 
the shadow of reverses falls on him, he answers the 
French herald witji no counter defiance, but just 
"will not shun” the battle; and (5) in the ap¬ 
proach to the crisis, he calls up again the spirit of 
every class of his men, and then begins his self 
review. When the summons to action comes, he 
gives one moment to penitence and prayer, and 
then (6), with every fibre Btrung, goes on to 
victory, but give its glory to God. (7.) After the 
tense action, comes the reaction, the unbending in 
Act V.—his merriment, his wooing, his tenderness 
hidden under jokes. But what he is at last, 
that he was at first. Macbeth, on the other hand, 
is greatly changed; his character develops in 
consequence of the events of the play. His nature 
is practical, yet with susceptibility to crime: he 
has no self-discipline, and fails in self-conflict; 
his imagination is superstitious. He has contem¬ 
plated Duncan's murder before the play opens; as 
soon as temptation from the supernatural comes, 
he yields to it, yet his imagination at first restrains 
him from crime. Then he gives way and accepts 
the crime, but yet, as it is difficult, he stops and 
doubts. His fear is only as to practical hindrances; 
once rid of these and he will commit the murder. 
Yet suspense brings back his imagination and 
hesitation. When he realises his guilt, suspense is 
too strong for him, and he kills the groom. He 
rallies, but suspense undermines his judgment, and 
he resolves on Banquo’s murder. The suscepti¬ 
bility of his imagination increases: Banquo’s ghost 
is but a creation of his own mind, yet the appari¬ 
tion is more real to him than was the living man. 
All his nature then becomes wrapt up in the super¬ 
natural; his blind trust in the witches betrays 
him, and his death follows. The character grows, 
develops in evil under our eyes, through the 
incidents of the play. A long discussion followed, 
in which some twenty out of the large meeting 
joined, and Mr. Moulton replied. 


Society of Antiqiauies.—( Thursday, Jan. 21.) 
Da. John Evans, President, in the Chair.— A col¬ 
lection of about forty mazers was exhibited to the 
society, comprising nearly all the specimens exist¬ 
ing in England, lent for the occasion by the 
owners, among whom were the Dean and Chapter 
of York, colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, city 
companies, and private individuals. The ordinary 
type is a shallow bowl of maple wood, with a metal 
rim or band, and a central boss or point, some¬ 
times engraved or enamelled metal, and sometimes 
a precious stone. 

(Thursday, Jan. 28.) 

Da. John Evans, President, in the Chair.—Mr. 
C. E. Drury Fortnum read a paper on a 
diamond signet of Queen Henrietta Maria, in his 
possession, in continuation of previous remarks on 
the same topic. This ring was once supposed to 
have belonged to Mary Queen of Scots, and the 
same was said of a ruby once in the posses¬ 
sion of Cardinal Wiseman; but this proves to be 
only a copy of Mr. Fortnum’s ring. Charles I. hod 
three diamond rings engraved with the royal arms, 
for himself, his Queen, and his son, Charles II., 
the subsequent history of which Mr. Fortnum had 
traced. A similar ring was also made for Mary 
Queen of AVilliam III., and this also had been 
attributed to Mary Queen of Scots.—Dr. Duka 
exhibited a beautifully-carved cup of rhinoceros 
horn from China, representing the flower of the 
Hibiscus, about 150 years old; and a similar one, 
but even more elaborate, was sent for comparison 


by the Linnean Society. A heavy ivory anklet, as 
worn by negresses, was also exhibited. Rev. C. H. 
Evelyn White exhibited a curious Neapolitan or 
Sicilian reliquary, belonging to Mr. Buchanan 
Scott. It contained a few fragments of bones of 
saints. Within a massive frame, and under glass, 
were a great number of minute figures representing 
Biblical and similar subjects, made of cork and 
feathers and other materials.—Rev. H. J. Cheales 
read an account of Roman remains found at Wil¬ 
loughby in Lincolnshire, the site of a camp which* 
commanded the surrounding marsh. The remains 
consisted of flue and other tiles, coarse pottery, 
Samian ware, a portion of a horse’s bit, and other 
objects. 

Royal Historical Society.— (Thursday, Jan. 21.) 
C. A. Fyffb, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—Messrs. 
E. E. Bowen, C. Colbeck, S. Cooper, and H. Steer 
were elected Fellows.—Mr. Hyde Clarke reada paper 
on “ The Piets and Pre-Celtic Britain,” based on 
the testimony of Bede as to female succession among 
the Pictish Kings, and the observations of Mr. 
Skene, Prof. Rhys, Mr. Grant Allen, &c. With these 
latter the author concurred that the Piets were not 
Celts or Aryans, but Turanians ; and he treated 
them as Iberian, and belonging to the nations who 
occupied Britain before the Celts. Under this 
classification he sought for parallel cases in the 
heroic age among the Iberian kings of Asia 
Minor and Greece, of Latium and Rome. 
The substitution under Malcolm Canmore of 
male succession in Scotland he treated as the 
explanation of the revolution under which the 
Pictish constitution disappeared. He examined 
the evidence as to the durability of the form of 
female succession, and its suitability for the then 
state of society. Among the Piets it had prevailed 
for hundreds of years, lie pointed out that Queen 
Victoria, among other ancient descents, possessed 
this of the line of the Pictish kings. Among the 
kings of Argos, Mycenae, Ac., having examples of 
female succession, he showed there was a con¬ 
formity to the three names by which Mr. Skene 
states the forty Pictish kings were designated. A 
discussion followed, in which Dr. Karl Blind, 
Messrs. J. Stuart Glennie, Jacobs, and Fagliardini, 
took part. 

Clifton Shakspses Society.— (Saturday, Jan. 23.) 
J. W. Mills, Esa„ President, in the Chair.— Locrine 
was the play for consideration. Papers on the play 
generally were contiibuted by Miss Emma Phipsou, 
Mr. 0. H. Herford, and Mr. J. W. Mills.—Miss 
Phipson considered that there is not a line of suffi¬ 
cient merit to redeem the play from commonplace, 
and that the few poetical passages were not beyond 
the capacity of any of Shakspere’s contemporaries. 
One peculiarity of the play is the partiality of its 
author for river scenery. Miss Phipson entirely 
dissented from Mr. Fleay’s statement that it was 
written by Peele as a mock-heroic travesty in 
ridicule of Greene’s work. There is throughout no 
suggestion of satire, except perhaps in the comic 
scenes, wbioh are clearly by another hand. The 
language is laboured and too much in the same 
strain for parody. It seems more probable that 
the play was an attempt to imitate Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine. There are many similar passages; and 
the frequent introduction of classical allusions, the 
numerous astronomical similes, and the natural his¬ 
tory metaphors tend to confirm this view.—Mr. 
Herford said that the attribution of Locrine to 
Shakspere is, on the whole, the most audacious 
enterprise of that school of criticism to which we 
owe that si a gulardramatio category, "The Doubt¬ 
ful Plays of Shakspere” ; for Locrine is un-Shak- 
sperian notso much in subject as in, what is far 
more decisive, manner and style. It may safely be 
said that the language is such as Shakspere, at any 
period whatever, could not have produced. It is 
not that it is turgid, that it is even ranting; but 
that its turgidity, its rant, are altogether flat and 
poverty-stricken, the result not, as in Titus An- 
dronicus, of real, though immature, and vehement 
poetio power discharging itself without restraint 
into the rigid channel of verse, but of mere rhe¬ 
torical talent, and that of a low order, attempting 
by all kinds of artificial expedients to bolster its 
utterance into the semblanoe of tragic passion. 
Locrine is not altogether wanting in isolated lines of 
great beauty, but their effect is incessantly marred by 
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the intrusion of one or other of the writer’s rhetorical 
trick*—his pompous Latinisms, his mythological 
metaphors, his intolerable repetitions. His de¬ 
scriptions at their best have an air of having been 
invented trait by trait, compiled as it were like a 
mosaic out of a number of separately manufactured 
bits, not spontaneously conceived by a single act 
of imagination. In a striking passage the author, 
instead of supplying a new image or completing a 
former one, recurs to it and alters it. The pencil 
does not add to the original outline, but goes over 
it again and, in trying to improve it, blurs it. 
This characteristic, the re pc titions, the Latinised ex¬ 
pressions, and the generally stilted aud formal style 
are so far interesting as showing the expedients to 
which, in a comparatively unformed state of the 
language, writers involuntarily resorted in the 
effort to imitate the manner of classic tragedy. 
Those who came after had a finer sense both of the 
force of words and of the real sources of tragic 
effect; and they rapidly saw, or at least instinc¬ 
tively felt, that a more vivid and thrilling impres¬ 
sion could be got out of the homeliest Saxon than 
out of the comparatively dim, though sonorous 
words imported from Latin. Shakspere, at any 
rate, knew this well enough. Though his diction 
abounds in Latin words, not seldom used in 
peculiar Latin senses, he was led to this not by the 
effort to speak tragically but by the effort to 
express his immense wealth of thought; and his 
most intense passages are often composed of almost 
nothing but a string of the briefest and most 
pregnant Saxon monosyllables. The story shows 
the same kind of heterogeneousness as the style. 
It has hardly any unity of dramatic intention. 
At one time it appears to be a purely military 
drama; at another, a drama of family rivalry and 
jealousy. In the first act no hint is given of the 
future course of the story. Compare with this 
the wonderful first act of Othello, which, though 
in a certain sense rounded off and complete in 
itself—the difficulty of Othello's marriage being 
satisfactorily settled—is crowded with subtle 
strokes by which the the future collapse of this 
apparently happy settlement is foreshadowed. 
Towards the end Locrine enters on a phase 
for which we were quite unprepared. It 
passes from a mere historical play to one 
with at least the elements of tragedy. The 
military events, the undramatic stress of mere 
brute force, give place to something like the 
genuine working of character on character and 
passion on passion, which is the condition of tragic 
effect. The divorced Guendolen, like Medea, takes 
a terrible vengeance on her rival and on her hus¬ 
band. This is the only genuine tragic motive in 
the drams. It shows the oonfused conception of 
dramatic effect still prevailing when the play was 
written that it occupies only the last two acts, and 
that what should be the preparation for it is so 
amplified that it rivals it in importance if not in 
interest The difficult art of combining tragic and 
comic effects had not been learned by the author 
of Locrine, who followed a tradition which had 
found vogue in a certain set. There are three 
chief uses to which comedy may be put as an 
element in a serious drama—(1) It may supply a 
lighter repetition or inversion or parody of the 
serious action (cf. Much Ado ); (2) it may supply 
the necessary complement of the character of the 
hero (cf. Henry IV .); (3) it may be used to intensify 
the tragic effect at a supreme moment. Hus last 
is practically oonfined to Shakspere in his greatest 
works; and glimpses only of the first and third, 
very imperfeetlv carried out, are discernible in the 
story of Strumbo. Locrine may be described as an 
average production of the school of Greene and 
Peele, bearing emphatically the stamp of the tran¬ 
sitional epoch of dramatic development in which 
it was produced; in language ana style still fall 
of the ciude expedients by which every immature 
school of tragedy attempts to get the effect of 
passion and sublimity; in subject confused and 
undecided between the warlike Hi-tory and the 
psychological and passionate Tragedy; at the same 
time admitting a comic ehmeut which, though 
exhibiting the germ of Shaksperiau method, it on 
whole, inartistic and irrelevant in de ign, as well 
as crude in treatment.—Mr. Mills pointed out that 
the author of Locrine folio wed Layamon's Brut very 
closely, and that the slight variations which are 
introduced are only for greater dramatic effect, 
and that there is reason to infer that he was 
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determined both in his choice of a plot and, 
so far as the dumb show is concerned, 
its mode of dramatic treatment by the great 
success of Vertex and Vortex. If we were to be 
guided by the allusion in the epilogue as to the 
date of the play, we should have to face the diffi¬ 
culty that, when the form of the English tragedy 
was finally established, the author of loerine 
i g nore d the usage of Marlowe, Greene, and 
Shakspere, and went back to methods long dis¬ 
carded The writer of this play was a university 
man, more pedantic even than Greene. One of 
his frequent mannerisms is to repeat a noun just 
used, placing before it an epithet. Another is, in 
constructing a complex sentence, to take a Word 
from the first clause to begin the second, and one 
from the second to make the third, and so on. He 
was also fond of using the Latin equivalent for 
certain common nouns and personifying it. These 
tricks are quite sufficient for the identification of 
the writer if any other of his compositions are 
extant. In common with Shakspere, he often 
employs appropriate illustrations from the things 
of every-day life, and shows a love for the beauti¬ 
ful objects of nature, feeling no scruple about 
speaking of them in his drama. In these points 
he differed from most of the Elizabethans, who 
seem to have regarded such things as unfitted for 
their compositions. These touches ate, however, 
too few to give any foundation for a theory of 
Shaksperian authorship, although they may justify 
the statement on tne title-page of the 1585 
edition, that it had been “ overseeneand corrected 
by W. 8.” —a statement compatible with the least 
possible amount of supervision on his part. Mr. 
Mills controverted Prof. Ward's statement that 
the “ oomic Beenes are very fresh and laughable,” 
and was unable to see in them the least trace of 
Sbakspere’s work. He then pointed out some 
peculiarities of pronunciation in the play, and gave 
many instances of lines which, seeming to be 
defective, scanned when the pronunciation of the 
period was recognised.—Mr. L. M. Griffiths pre¬ 
sented a Report upon the Bare Words and Phrases 
in the play. The following are not used by 
Shakspere: Earn =■ unde; vengible = revenge¬ 
ful ; plgsnie, a burlesque form of endearment; the 
distorted form “ ingeny ” - cleverness; cap-case; 
“cutting over,” used by the serious Humber for 
crossing the channel to England; contentation; 
“ nappy ale,” given by Sherwood (Ootgrave) = de 
l’aile Men forte; superbious; stour = distress ; 
agnominate, which was a recognised form, and is 
given by Minshen; virent = green ; “to come in 
pudding time ” = to come opportunely, or to be 
not late; mavortial = connected with Mars; to 
spite = to envy, Ootgrave has “ envier ” ; to enuie, 
to maligne, spight; macerate; arcane; glaive. 
Many outers are to be found only in the Henry VI. 
plays, and in the doubtful parts of Periclee. 


Aristotelian Socibtt.— {Monday Jan. £5.) 
Shadworth H. Hodgson, Eso-, President, in the 
Chair.—Mr. S. Alexander read a paper on 
“Hegel’s Conception of Nature.” After giving 
Hegel’s view of the relation of the philosophy 
of nature to the science of it, the paper went 
on to discuss his general conception of nature in 
connection with the Logical Idea and the Spirit. 
It then described the characteristics of the three 
great divisions or stages recognised by Hegel— 
Mechanics, Physics, and Organics—and further 
illustrated his method by detailed examples taken 
from each division. Tne merits and defects of 
“Hegel’s Conception” were then passed in 
review. His great merit was found in his sense 
of concreteness or totality; and this gave occasion 
to discuss his attitude to previous philosophies of 
nature and to science. The rest of the paper was 
occupied with applying Hegel’s views to the 
criticism of the modem theories of evolution and 
the animation of nature with souls.—A lively 
discussion followed, led off by Hr. A. Bain, who 
denounced Hegel’s philosophy as a mixture of 
abstractions and metaphors. Mr. G. J. Romanes 
agreed with the tenor of Hr. A. Bain’s remarks, 
and put the question of the self-consciousness of 
the Idea in a way which led to a general discussion 
of Hegel’s fundamental positions. 


FINE ART. 

WINDSOR CA81LE.—A New and Important ETCHING byDAVIO LAW, 
else nbont 16 In. by 16 Id., In progress for Meaftrt. DOWDE8WKLL, 1**, New 
Bond-stmt, London. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prloe* (EngThTln*e,Chrotnol, 
nod Oleographs), handsomely framed. Everyone About to purchase pictures 
■hoald pay a visit. Very suluble for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
Geo. Rees, 116, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 


The Popular Guide to Westminster Alley. 

By M. C. Bradley, E. T. Bradley, and A. J. 

Grahame. (“ Pall Mall Gazette ” Office.) 

The abbey oburch of 8t. Peter at Westminster 
most in many respects always rank first in 
interest and importance among all the many 
noble ecclesiastical buildings of England. As 
a specimen of church architecture, it oeonpies 
a very high position, even when compared 
with the grandest cathedrals of Britain, con¬ 
taining as it does excellent examples of all 
the various styles of mediaeval architecture, 
from the earliest Norman down to the latest 
and richest development of Perpendicular. 
As the national storehouse of the tombs of 
England’s royal and illustrious dead, West¬ 
minster Abbey stands of course quite alone; and 
it, in this respect, is unrivalled by any church 
in the world. The great friars’ church of 
Santa Croce at Florence is itself a building of 
very inferior beauty; and it contains the chief 
tombs, not of a whole country, hat of one 
state only, very limited in extent. The abbey 
church of St. Denis in France might, perhaps, 
have once rivalled that at Westminster; but 
it unhappily was burnt and its tombs dese¬ 
crated during the wildest fury of the Revo¬ 
lution. Lastly, the abbey church of West¬ 
minster is quite supreme as a museum of 
examples of English art, especially that of 
sculpture, of which it possesses a most com¬ 
plete series, illustrating its rise, its culmina¬ 
tion at the end of the thirteenth century, its 
vigorous life during the fourteenth and fif¬ 
teenth centuries, its decadence during the 
sixteenth, and, lastly, its lowest period of 
decline during the eighteenth century, when 
native sculpture was almost extinct, and a 
crowd of foreign artists of very limited merit 
took a foremost position amid the applause of 
that artistically degraded age. 

This new and much-needed Guide to the 
abbey is a very great advance on the previous 
ones, and has been prepared with much care 
and patient labour. The chapter on the archi¬ 
tecture of the abbey is an excellent riewmi of 
its structural history, not confined to the 
church, but giving a short account of the 
domestic parts of the abbey. It is to he hoped 
that in a future and larger edition this subject 
may be treated more fully. It is one of very 
great interest, more especially as, on the whole, 
the abbey buildings of Westminster are still 
the most perfect example yet existing in this 
country of the arrangements and plan adopted 
by the great Benedictine order of monks. 

A large proportion of the Guide is devoted 
to a description of the many monuments 
which constitute the chief glory of the 
church, with well-condensed biographical 
sketches of the illustrious personages who lie 
buried there, and in most oases an interesting 
note on the tomb itself as a work of art. 
As examples of the early development of art 
in England, the bronze effigies of Henry III. 
and Eleanor of Castile by the London gold¬ 
smith William Torell are of the highest 
importance. They show not only a perfect J 


command of the difficult and beautiful pro¬ 
cess of casting A oire perdue, bat are also of 
great interest as examples of the standard 
of ideal beauty which was prevalent here 
in the last years of the thirteenth century. 
A few years later this system of idealisa¬ 
tion was given np, and portrait effigies were 
introduced, as we see in the recumbent 
statues of Queen Philippa and Edward 
III. The effigy of William of Valence 
is worthy of special notice as a magnifi¬ 
cent example—unique in England—of a life- 
sized figure made of hammered copper plates 
enriched with the gorgeous champlev6 enamels 
of Limoges, executed about the year 1800 
Other effigies from the Limoges fabriques 
were imported into England during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but this 
is the only one which now exists. 

The possession of fine examples of foreign 
art of various dates is one of the points 
which give the abbey church of West¬ 
minster an interest almost beyond that of 
any church in the world. The shrine of the 
Confessor, the altar tomb of Henry III., and 
the pavements of the Sanctuary and of the 
Confessor’s chapel are perhaps the only 
specimens out of Italy of the handiwork of 
the great Cosmati family, who, during the 
whole of the thirteenth century, for three 
generations stood almost alone as architects, 
sculptors, and mosaic workers in Rome and 
Central Italy. The history of these priceless 
mosaics at Westminster remains yet to be 
written; but it may some day be possible to 
show that the Petrus Civis Romanus who 
made the shrine of the Confessor, rich 
with its gem-like glass mosaics, was identical 
with the Pietro Cosmati who, with Arnolfo 
del Cambio, the great Florentine sculptor, 
made the magnificent baldaochino over the 
high altar of the great Basilica of S. Paolo 
fuori le mura and other beautiful pieces 
of combined sculpture and mosaic which still 
exist in the churches of Rome. Again, the 
visitor to the abbey is brought in touch with 
Florence at its time of culminating splendour 
in the plastic art, when he stands before the 
tomb of Henry VII., with its noble bronze 
effigies of the king and Elizabeth of York, 
and the still more beautiful medallion reliefs 
on the base representing the “ avouries ” of 
the king and queen—all the work of the 
clever Florentine sculptor, Pietro Torrigiano, 
whose evil temper brought him to so tragical 
an end at the hands of the Spanish Inquisition. 
Even Italy itself possesses no such fine ex¬ 
amples of this artist’s work. 

Passing on to later and artistically less 
glorious times, this church contains examples 
of the skill as a bronze worker of Hubert le 
Soeur, a pupil of John of Douay, whose 
equestrian statue of Charles I. at Charing 
Cross is by far the finest of the public monu¬ 
ments of London. Grinling Gibbons, too, is 
represented; and the church oontains a whole 
crowd of the technically skilful, but tasteless, 
works of Roubiliac and his older rivals, such 
as Scheemaker and Rysbrack. After all, 
bad as the works of these Flemish sculptors 
were, the native talent of the present oentury 
reached perhaps a lower level still. The huge, 
and yet petty, statue of James Watt by 
Chantrey has not even technical merits to 
atone for its aesthetic hideousness; nor is muc h 
mprovement visible in the recent statuary. 
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The introduction to the Guide written by 
the Dean of 'Westminster is very pleasant 
reading, and contains an able historical outline 
of what is most worthy of study in the 
abbey church, leaving the subsequent pages to 
deal with each point at greater length. The 
arrangement of the subject-matter throughout 
is excellent; and plans to a large scale show 
clearly the position of each tomb mentioned 
in the text, so that the visitor to the abbey 
can quickly and easily find any tomb of whioh 
he is in search. 

This Guide, in spite of its very low price 
—sixpence—is copiously illustrated with a 
number of sketches, some of which have much 
archaeological interest, as, for example, the 
view of the abbey church with a conjectural 
restoration of put of the Confessor’s nave, 
showing the somewhat strange appearance of 
the building in the reign of Edward I., and 
others copied from Hollar’s engravings. These 
clever pen-and-ink sketches have now a special 
and a very sad interest: they were among the 
last works of Archibald J. Grahame, one of the 
joint authors of the text. He died in October 
last, aged only twenty-eight. He was a man 
of exceptional beauty of character, full of 
vigorous life and enthusiasm for his profession 
—that of an architect. This is not the place to 
enlarge on the deep grief that his early death 
has caused to all who knew him. 

J. H. Middleton. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

EXCAVATIONS AT NATJKRATI8. 

Nebireh: Jan. JS, 1S3S. 

During the fortnight that has elapsed since 
my last report work here has been going on 
steadily. Nothing new has been undertaken, 
but all the old sites have been yielding antiqui¬ 
ties even beyond our expectation. Mr. A. H. 
Smith gave me valuable help with the cemetery 
last week; and I was very sorry he was unable 
to stay longer, especially since during the last 
few days the yield has been increasing at such 
a rate as almost to get beyond proper oontrol. 

There are at present five sites here that call for 
mention, the temenos of the Dioskouroi having 
been given up, as promising nothing from 
further work. I will accordingly report on 
these each in turn. 

The cemetery has, as was to be expected, 
much improved in the richness of its graves as 
we are nearing the centre of the small mound 
in which it is situated. This mound is quite 
full of graves of all periods, from the sixth to 
the third century b.g. The coffins are either 
of earthenware, which has always broken from 
the pressure of the earth, or of wood, which has 
disappeared, leaving only the terra-cotta 
ornaments, gorgoneia, bucrania and rosettes, 
that once adorned it, and the iron or bronze 
nails that held it together. Sometimes a layer 
of sand is placed around the body, to keep it 
from the heavy black earth that surrounds it. 
It does not seem possible to draw any conclusions 
as to age from the depth of graves, as I have 
found some that are evidently late low down in 
the earth, while earlier ones are sometimes at 
a comparatively high level. At Naukratis, as 
elsewhere, the custom prevailed of burying with 
the dead objects for their use. Mirrors and 
lamps have in several cases been found; small 
vases too in great numbers, but not many of 
fine work. One small rouge-pot still contained 
rouge as fit for use as on the day it was put in. 
The most valuable single object is, perhaps, a 
gold and bronze ring, with an intaglio design 
representing a kneeling Eros. 


The piece-work on the line of what we 
supposed to be the city wall has not yet led to 
any decisive results ; but a large corner tower 
to the east and a second great wall parallel to 
the first seem to belong to a strong fortress 
rather than a continuous circumvallation. 

On the south further exoavation has led to 
the appearance of two more large fragments of 
the sphinx, whose disoovery Mr. Petrie has 
already reported. I have had these put 
together in their proper places ; and the whole 
now forms a very imposing figure, complete 
but for the face, which is sliced off the head, 
and, I fear, hopelessly lost. I have photo¬ 
graphed it in its present state. 

In the supposed temenos of Hera work has 
been stopped for the present, to be resumed 
afterwards after a more systematic manner. 
The Arabs have dug so low there that I fear it 
will prove impossible to reoover the plan of any 
buildings; but they will probably have left 
behind all the potsherds, statuettes, Ac., and 
these alone are likely to repay a careful search. 

The temple of Aphrodite, however, has occu¬ 
pied most attention during the last fortnight, 
and has proved the rioheat field of discovery. 
Not only are the three buildings of various 
ages quite distinct, but the plan of the earliest 
can be completely recovered from the remains 
of plaster on its walls and floor. But outside 
the temple the state of things is still more 
remarkable. A deep trench on the north cut 
through a layer of fragments of the finest 
archaic pottery, and we accordingly supposed 
at the time that we had found a rubbish trenoh 
similar to that in the temenos of Apollo. This 
has, however, proved to be a mistaken view. 
Wherever the work is deep enough, on the 
north, south, and east of the temple, a similar 
layer is found, at a depth not much above or 
below the floor of the earliest temple. Its 
richness may be judged from the fact that 
to-day alone I brought in four baskets full of 
nothing but fragments of pottery from it, all 
painted and many inscribed. Nor does it 
consist of pottery alone, for in a confused 
mixture of bones, charooal, and potsherds, are 
embedded numerous archaic statuettes of 
terra-cotta or soft stone. Of these I have 
already about twenty, more or less perfect, 
not counting inconsiderable fragments. They 
vary considerably in their subjects. One repre¬ 
sents a mother and child, obviously derived 
from the Isis and Horus type, yet differing 
essentially from it—archaic Greek, not Egyptian 
work. Another seems to be a hunter, with 
eight hares slung over his shoulders—four in 
front and four behind. This last is the largest 
of all; it measures fourteen inches from the top 
of the head to the thigh, the rest of the legs 
being lost. Both from their depth and their 
style all these objects must belong to the be¬ 
ginning of the sixth century B.C. at latest; and 
it is clear that there is as yet gathered in but a 
very small portion of the rich harvest that is to 
be gained here. The appearance of the stratum 
is most extraordinary, and its origin hard to 
explain. Perhaps the earliest temple was com¬ 
pletely cleared out, and its contents used to 
raise the surrounding area when a new floor 
was laid down about twelve inches above the 
previous level. Traces of a plaster pavement of 
the court outside are here and there to be found 
at a level that seems generally higher than the 
richest of the rubbish. If this be the case, no 
temporal stratification will be found, but on the 
other hand we shall have a valuable record of 
what objects were contemporaneous at Nau¬ 
kratis. It is impossible as yet to tell how far 
it will be practicable to put together into single 
wholes the numerous vases whose fragments 
were thus strewn about; but among so many it 
seems probable that a few at least will prove 
more or less complete. 

Ernest A. Gardner. 


MS. ORROCK’S DRAWINGS. 

Taa position of Mr. Orrock as a painter of 
landscape with learning and gifts, as an artiste 
sensitive te very various effects in nature, will be 
enhanced distinctly by the show of drawings 
which he makes just now at Messrs. Dowdes- 
well’s. Mr. Orrock spent last summer and 
autumn in the Border oountry, exploring not 
yet, indeed, the whole of it, but still many 
portions; and his works exhibited in Bond 
Street are the record—as picturesque as art is 
bound to be and as faithful as art is permitted 
to be—of many an effect of light and weather 
on the rocky coast, the rich woodland, the 
festooning river, and the grim castle. The 
soenery of Sir Walter Scott—the scenery among 
which he lived for a part of his boyhood ana 
towards which his imagination turned in the 
poetry and prose fiction of his middle age —finds 
now in Mr. Orrock as devoted an illustrator as 
his dramatis personae and the splendour of his 
interiors have long ago discovered in 8ir James 
Linton. Sir James and Mr. Orrock will do 
between them much more than their share in 
maintaining that interest in Scott’s novels and 
poetry which has shown, for the last quarter 
of a century, some tendency to wane. But in 
criticism we are less concerned with them as the 
able apologists or upholders of a romantic 
writer than as independent artists treating, with 
skill, themes pleasant for their own sakes. Mr. 
Orrock’s drawings deserve to be popular just 
because they make no concessions to merely 
popular taste. If they are popular, they will 
be so because they are good. They are the 
work of an artist who has studied landscape in 
nature and in the earlier and more learned 
English art. They are singularly correct and 
masculine in draughtsmanship, often sensitive to 
beauty of form, and subtle in tone. There is 
no sensational effect in them from the begin¬ 
ning to the end. Neither is there a trace of 
that false daintiness, that merely superficial 
delicacy which the uninitiated find quite as 
seductive. Before nothing do we exclaim 
“ How wonderful! ”—before nothing do we 
exclaim “ How pretty ! ” All is sterling, even 
where all is not attractive, and a well-considered 
labour is accomplished finally with decisive 
strokes. Though the fifty drawings are all of 
them possessed of individual merit, and though 
the series, as a series, has interest of a kind that 
can scarcely belong to detached work, yet it is 
permissible to single out for special mention 
two or three drawings wrought in the artist’s 
most fortunate moments when the hand ex¬ 
ecuted most completely theintentionof the mind. 
We should name, especially, “ Berwick from 
Spittal ” and “ Holy Island—Low Water,” and 
“ Melrose and the Eildon Hills ” and “ Craster— 
Summer Morning,” as possessing very peculiar 
charms of atmospheric effect or colour. 


OBITUARY. 

A familiar and characteristic figure has passed 
from the world of art and connoisseur ship. 
M. Clement, the eminent French printseller—by 
no means to be confounded with his literary 
namesake, M. Clement of the Dibats —died 
lately, sixty-eight years old. To print-collec¬ 
tors m London he was known almost as well as 
to those in Paris, where he exercised for years 
the function of purchaser of engravings for the 
Bibliotheque nationals. He had a shop in the 
rue des Saints P6res, where however the present 
writer can never recollect seeing him. If one 
went into the shop in the rue des Saints P&res it 
was M. Jules who was in attendance, and M 
Jules was the possessor of knowledge and of 
unlimited powers. His chief was possibly 
interviewing one of the Bothschilds, or 
in conference with M. Dutuit, the aged 
collector, at Bouen, or perhaps he was 
in the express train that goes through to 
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Vienna, or he might be meditating the capture 
of rare prints at Berlin. If a fine collection of 
Rembrandt etchings was to be sold at Sotheby’s, 
he was to be seen in Wellington Street— 
affair£, rubicund, a little excited even, and a 
person of importance, an unquestioned expert, 
and on these occasions the ambassador of 
millionaires. His last appearanoe of great note 
in London was at the sale of the Griffiths 
Rembrandts, two or three years ago, when he 
made many purchases, and notably carried 
away the very rarest and most sought-for 
thing in the entire collection, Rembrandt’s 
“ Van Tol.” That passed—when he took it 
back with him to Prance—into the hands of 
M. Dutuit, with reversion to one of the Roths¬ 
childs. But a diligent collector, we have 
noticed, has a faculty of living long; and 
it may yet be some time before the Roths¬ 
childs inherit. The scene at Sotheby’s, when 
M. Clement bought this print for we forget 
exactly what unheard-of sum, was an historic 
one. Mr. Wilkinson was selling. The best 
English connoisseurs were all in the room; and 
several, either by themselves or through eminent 
dealers, essayed to make a fight for the posses¬ 
sion. At last Mr. Addington, the veteran 
English amateur, was left in single-handed 
combat with M. Clement. He rose from his 
seat, with one hand in his pocket, and, 
stimulated clearly by the wish that the rare 
print should not leave our shores, made 
several generous advances upon his original 
offer. But M. Clement was invulnerable. He 
held, it is believed, an absolutely unlimited 
commission. The instructions he had received 
with regard to the print were not “ Buy it for 
so much,” but simply, “Buy it.” And he 
carried out his instructions. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. A. S. Murray has been appointed to the 
Keepership of Greek and Roman Antiquities at 
the British Museum, vacant by the resignation 
of Prof. C. T. Newton. 

The following are the terms of the letter to 
the Vice-Chancellor, in which Mr. Sidney 
Colvin has announced his resignation of the 
Slade professorship at Cambridge: 

“After two years’ experience, I am beginning to 
find the double duties of my keepership and of 
the Slade professorship too much for my strength. 
I have, therefore, decided to resign the Slade 
professorship. In making the fact of my resig¬ 
nation known to the members of the university, 
I hope you will not fail also to make known the 
regret with which I surrender an office the tenure 
of which for the last thirteen years has been to me 
a source of unmixed pride and satisfaction.” 

The professorship is of the annual value of 
£360, and is held for a term of three years, 
subject to re-election. Residence is not com¬ 
pulsory ; but the professor is required to 
deliver every year a course of twelve lectures 
on the history, theory, and practice of the fine 
arts, or of some section or sections of them. 
We understand that, besides Mr. J. H. Middle- 
ton, Prof. W. M. Conway, of Liverpool, and 
Mr. Ernest Radford, will offer themselves as 
candidates. 

Mrs. B rid ell Pox has presented to the 
National Gallery a fine landscape by her former 
husband, the late Mr. F. Lee Bridell. It is a 
study, made entirely on the spot, of “The 
Sweet-Chestnut Woods above the Lake of 
Como, with Monte Rosa in the Distance.” This 
masterly work was painted in 1860, and ex¬ 
hibited the year after at the British Institution. 

The council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has awarded the royal gold medal 
for 1886 to M. Charles Gamier, architect of 
the new opera house at Paris. 


Miss Mary Boyle, who wrote a handbook 
to Lord Bath’s pictures at Longleat, has just 
completed a biographical catalogue of the 
portraits at Panshanger, the seat of Lord Cow- 
per. A few surplus copies have been printed 
for collectors, and can be had through Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 

The spring exhibition of the Nineteenth 
Century Art Society will be opened next week 
in the Conduit Street Galleries. The private 
view is fixed for to-day. 

The little collection of Turner line engravings 
at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, which has 
opened to members within the last few days, 
has a distinct interest. It is, of course, only a 
partial collection—a complete one would be an 
immense task, such as the club oould not hope 
to carry out at short notice; and it is confined, 
and was meant to be oonfined, to the reproduc¬ 
tions, in line, of those famous drawings which 
are now at the Royal Academy. The engrav¬ 
ings from these drawings are naturally not 
among the rarer possessions of the Turner 
collector. They are indispensable; but, in 
some state or other, they are not—fortunately 
—difficult to obtain. Whatever interest there 
may be in extreme rarity belongs rather to the 
earlier engravings made after Turner, tvhen 
Turner was hardly celebrated. Now, most of 
the drawings at the Academy, and most of the 
engravings at the Burlington Club, Wong to 
one or other of the well-known series planned 
by Turner or his supporters in his middle life. 
These—not to speak of the mixed mezzotint 
and etching of the Liber Studiorum nor of the 
pure mezzotint of Riven of England and Porte 
of England —are the Southern Coast, the Rich¬ 
monds hire, the Views in Sussex, and the England 
and Wales. There are also the Scott illustra- 
trations. The impressions exhibited at the 
Burlington Club are the finest that can be 
found. To obtain impressions of that quality 
would, indeed, nowadays tax the most diligent 
collector beyond his strength. And there are 
many engravers’ proofs, and some touched 
proofs. The collection—enriched by an early 
drawing of “ Llanthony ” which belongs to Mr. 
Taylor, who is the owner of the later and 
greater drawing of the same subject now at the 
Academy—is drawn from the portfolios of Mr. 
H. Vaughan, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Tebbs, and Mr. 
Rawlinson. To Mr. Rawlinson belong, by 
far, the greatest number. It is rather late in 
the day to expatiate upon the merits of these 
works. One need only remember that they 
are among the ablest and most delicate trans¬ 
lations of some among the noblest labours of 
our greatest English master, and that the 
translations were executed by men who 
wrought for the most part under the eye of the 
original author. They, therefore, in great 
measure, express his thought with accuracy. 

At his forges in Archer Street, Rupert Street, 
Mr. Newman, to whose artistic jiroductions in 
wrought iron we have more than once called 
attention, gave, on Saturday last, a very 
interesting lecture on the subject, illustrated 
by specimens of old and modern work. With 
the aid of his intelligent and skilful staff of 
smiths Mr. Newman was not only able to give 
a description but also practical examples of the 
method of forging ornamental serous, leaves, 
and other items of art work in wrought iron. 
Among the most recent productions of Mr. 
Newman are a number of very spirited gro¬ 
tesque and heraldic gas brackets and standards 
which have been designed and executed for the 
Duke of Hamilton. 

Recent excavations at the farm of Blondel, in 
Avenches, confirm the opinion stated last year 
by archaeologists that it was the Christian 
burial-place of the Roman period. A white 
marble gravestone has been unearthed with a 


Latin inscription of four lines, too incomplete 
to be deciphered. A second stone is orna¬ 
mented with a dove—a Christian symbol. In 
an oaken coffin—supposed to be that of a 
young Chris, an maiden—were found two 
drinking vessels with engravings of palm 
branches, and an invocation to God, a ring 
•rnamented with crosses, a necklace which 
indicated Christian ownership, and even incense. 
Excavations north of the same field have 
brought many heathen symbols to light—two 
life-size busts of Jura marble, a number of 
urns with burnt remains, and the half of a 
column with a Roman heathen inscription. 


THE STAGE. 

THE FLAT AT THE PRIHCe’s. 

Me. Coghean’s new play at the Prince’s 
Theatre—owing, confessedly, a good deal to 
M. Ohnet—is, in popular estimation, the im¬ 
portant production of the week. It is a very 
serious piece, yet—like so serious a thing as 
life itself—it is not without comedy. Mr. 
Coghlan aims now and then to amuse, if 
only when he is weary of harrowing. He 
has written a piece which is not likely, we 
take it, to add to the permanent treasures of 
dramatic literature, for he is not a poet, not 
an inventor, but an actor of taste and dis¬ 
cretion. What he has done is to provide 
a five-act drama which will engage for a few 
weeks or months “ the three hours’ traffic of 
the stage ” ; and he has done this in part by 
a measure of literary dexterity which we 
have never denied—nay, which we have 
cordially acknowledged before now—and in 
part by his possession of that stage expe¬ 
rience which an actor may compass, but which 
a man of genius like Mr. Robdtt Louis 
Stevenson finds it difficult to thoroughly 
acquire. Mr. Coghlan and Mr. Pinero 
represent, perhaps, best of all to-day that 
order of talent which employs itself accept¬ 
ably in England upon dramatic writing. 
Both are capable craftsmen, and one of them 
at least has generally nice taste to serve him 
in good stead. Neither is a pure writer of 
marked individuality. But both can perform 
ordinary work not at all discreditably. Mr. 
Coghlan, in fashioning this piece for Mrs. 
Langtry, has remembered himself. He had 
every right to do so. For he is an actor who 
is wont to “fill the stage”—as the phrase 
goes. People see and hear him with pleasure. 
He has ease, dignity, no lack of chasm. But 
he carries reticence a little too far. His 
acting—that is to say, in emotional passages 
—leaves too much to be imagined. It is 
very artistic to suggest sometimes, rather 
than actually to realise; but Mr. Coghlan, 
as an actor in emotional passages, sometimes 
does not even suggest. Instead of grappling 
with a difficulty, he has been known to avoid 
it. The old Prince of Wales’s method—that 
of the gentlemanly charade actor—sticks to 
him a little still. Mr. Fernandez plays a 
melodramatic part very well. At the very 
least, he is as an actor what Mr. Coghlan is 
as a writer—a capable craftsman. More 
than that, he has methods of his own. Mr. 
E verill is likewise engaged happily enough upon 
the new piece. Mrs. Langtry is, of course, the 
heroine. By her performance of the heroine’s 
part, she makes a step upward in a career 
followed with diligence, yet beset with 
difficulty. We all remember the day when, 
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though she was a very pretty woman, she 
was not an artist at all, mid only the Times 
newspaper believed in her. It is not often 
that the Times newspaper is successfully 
prophetic; and truth compels us to admit 
that, in the present case, its ecstasies remain 
undeserved. Still, Mrs. Langtry, having 
worked for years, has developed a great deal 
more talent than any judge of the theatre 
would ever have thought that she was likely 
to display. A comparative failure, even lately, 
in Lady Teazle, she succeeded in Peril; and, 
in Mr. Coghlan’s new piece something more 
than a mediocre success will probably attend 
her. There is more than one passage in 
which she displays force ; a dramatic instinct 
almost; something not very far from that 
finest of the virtues—subtlety. 

Frederick Wxdmore. 


MUSIC. 

Mb. Gustav Ernest gave the first of three 
chamber concerts, at the Princes’ Hall, on Thurs¬ 
day evening, January 28. The programme 
commenced with Volkmahn’s pianoforte Trio in 
B fiat minor (Op. 5), an interesting and ambi¬ 
tious, if not altogether satisfactory work. With 
the exception of the G minor Quartelt for strings 
which has been heard several times at the Popular 
Concerts, Volkmann’s chamber music is little 
known in this country ; and Mr. Ernest’s choice 
of the Trio was commendable. It was well 
interpreted by Messrs. Ernest, Nachez, and Jules 
de Swert. Mr. Ernest played a Fautasie in F 
sharp minor for piano of his own. We were able 
to admire the simplicity of the themes, and the 
clear form of the movement, but found some of 
the passages bordering on the commonplace. 
The piece was well interpreted by the composer. 
M. Tivadar Nachez gave some violin solos, being 
heard at his best in one of his Danses Tziganes. 
M. J. de Swert likewise contributed violoncello 
solos, and was much applauded. The singing of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, in songs by Ernest and 
Henschel, added to the success of the evening. 
The programme concluded with Beethoven’s 
Trio (Op. 70, No. 1). 

The Second Popular Wagner Concert, at 
Willis's Rooms, last Friday week, was well 
attended. As before, the programme commenced 
with Wagner, but concluded with a miscellaneous 
and not very classical selection of pieces, vocal 
and instrumental. One movement from Men¬ 
delssohn’s Pianoforte Trio in D minor, an in¬ 
effective arrangement for violoncello of a Chopin 
Nocturne, a light Gavotte by Popper, and some 
popular songs and ballads, are certainly not the 
kind of pieces to follow excerpts from Wagner’s 
operas and music-dramae. Why should not the 
managers give some of the lyric songs of Schubert 
and Schumann, or some of the less known ones 
by Jensen, Brahms, Franz, and Liszt? Theie 
would then be contrast, and of the right sort. 
The attempt to give Wagner’s music with only 
the pianoforte as accompaniment is, of course, 
not all that could be desired ; but Herr Leideritz 
is a skilful and intelligent pianist, and makes 
the best of his material. The singing was much 
better than on the first evening. Miss J. Pieter 
son sang with much feeling the Study to “Tristan 
und Isolde,” and Mr. Iver McKay was recalled 
after the Siegmund Love-song. He also gave 
Walther’s Prize-song, but has hot quite caught 
the spirit of the music. We may further mention 
Mdrne. Sofia Ortona (Gold Medallist) for her 
meritorous rendering of “ Roberto tu ehe adoro.” 
She likewise received the honour of a recall. 
Miss Edith Desmond in Elizabeth's Prayer, and 
in a song l>y H. Klein, also met with much 
success. 

Last Monday evening the Popular Concert 


programme included, as a novelty, a Sonata for 
pianoforte and violin (Op. 21) by Mias Agnes 
Ziflomermann. This work shows how well the 
lady has profited by her early instruction, and 
by her study of the great masters. The 
music is cleverly constructed and faultless in 
form. The first movement is the best of the 
four. It is vigorous and earnest. The Scherzo, 
Hungarian in character, is bright and cheerful. 
The Andante is full of melody of a Men- 
delssohniau type. The concluding Rondo is 
scarcely equal in merit to the rest of the work. 
The Sonata was exceedingly well played by 
Mdme. Norman Ndruda and the composer. 
Miss Zimmermann was likewise heard in Men¬ 
delssohn’s Rivulet and Prelude and Fugue in E 
minor. The first was well given, but in the second 
she was tempted to hurry towards the close. 
The programme included Beethoven’s Quintett 
for strings (Op. 4). Mrs. Henschel was the vocalist, 
and was ably accompanied by her husband. 

M. Vladimir de Pachmann gave his third 
pianoforte recital at St. James’s Hall last Tues¬ 
day afternoon. A programme, including an 
interesting Chopin selection and some of Hen- 
selt’s most showy pianoforte solos, naturally 
attracted a large audience ; for, as an interpreter 
of these two composers, M. de Pachmann stands 
almost without a rival. We have so often spoken 
about his wonderful powers as an executant, 
his delicate touch, and his refined readings 
of this particular kind of music, that we need 
only say that he once again distinguished 
himself, and that he was most enthusiastically 
applauded. Of the Chopin selection, the third 
Scherzo (Op. 54) and the Polonaise (Op. 44) 
were the most important. The renderings of 
these pieces, and of Henselt’s “ Danklied nach 
Sturm,” and of the difficult “ Toccatina,” were 
exceedingly fine. M. de Pachmann also played 
Beethoven’s Variations in C minor and the 
Sonata in F minor (Op. 54). As a rule, we have 
not liked his Beethoven, and his reading of the 
Appassionata did not alter our opinion. What 
suits Chopin’s music does not suit Beethoven’s; 
and M. de Pachmann seems unwilling or unable 
to forget the former when interpreting the latter. 

Dvorak’s Cantata, “The Spectre’s Bride,” was 
performed for the first time in London at the 
fourth of the Novello Concerts, at St. James’s 
Hall, last Tuesday evening. When produced at 
the Birmingham Festival last August, it was 
universally acknowledged to be a work of genius ; 
and, judging from its reception, that opinion 
was endorsed last Tuesday by the London 
audience, including many names of musical note. 
Dvorak’s melodies are tuneful, simple, and yet 
very far removed from the common-place. But 
he clothes them in rich and varied harmonies : 
sometimes gaining effect by a bold chord or 
sudden modulation ; sometimes by a change as 
subtle ns it is delicate. Charm of melody, or 
clever devices of harmony, may be evident from 
a perusal of the vocal score; but the work must 
be heard to enable one to form any conception 
of the powerful and vivid orchestration. We 
will not now discuss the question of programme 
music—it may not be the highest form of musical 
art; but Dvorak’s “Spectre’s Bride” is, and will 
probably long remain, one of the most wonderful 
and daring of tone-pictures. Of the soloists, 
Mdme. Alboni and Mr. E. Lloyd did full 
justice to the music. Mr. Snntley did all he 
could, but he was not in good voice. Before the 
Cantata came Mr. Mackenzie’s Orchestral Ballad, 

“ La Belle Dame sans Merci ” and Dvorak’s 
Patriotic Hymn. The latter composition was 
heard a short time ago at a concert given by 
M. Geaussent. It is an early work, in which one 
can trace but faintly the hand that wrote the 
“ Spectre’s Bride.” Mr. Mackenzie conducted 
as usual; but neither band nor chorus was in 
such good condition as at the lust concert, 
when “ The Redemption ” was given. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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THE HISTORY of ROME, from 

the Earliest Times to the Period of its Decline. By 
Professor THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated 
(with the Author's sanction, and Additions) by 
Professor WILLIAM P. DICKSON. With an 
Introduction by Dr. SCHMITZ. 

The POPULAR EDITION, 4 rola^ crown 8vo, 46s. 6d. 
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LITERATURE. 

Sonnets of this Century. By William Sharp. 

(Walter Scott.) 

Among the numerous anthologies of sonnets 
which hare recently appeared, this deserves, 
and will probably obtain, a place of promi¬ 
nence. Mr. Hall Caine’s Sonnets of Three 
Centuries was a selection from the whole 
range of English literature. Mr. Waddington’s 
two volumes were devoted severally to sonnets 
by living and dead authors. Mr. Sharp limits 
himself to the work of all and any who had 
lived or are living in this century. From W. L. 
Bowles, the inspirerof Coleridge in his youth, 
to Mr. Ernest Bhys, the latest comer into 
this field of fame, a long series of years have 
to be reckoned. The period has been one of 
intense intellectual activity and of complicated 
literary evolution. When we read the names 
of the 109 rhymesters who are represented in 
Sonnets of this Century, we are astounded by 
their variety. The list includes a cardinal, 
an archbishop, a dean, a canon, a prime 
minister, a lord chancellor, five peers, several 
baronets, an astronomer royal, two eminent 
painters, the greatest living novelist, a 
governor-general of India, and a group of 
distinguished women. It is clear that the 
critic need no longer be warned in England 
not to “ scorn the sonnet.” We may rather 
say that since the Kev. W. L Bowles pub¬ 
lished his inoffensive little volume in 1789, 
a passion for this species of verse has invaded 
all classes of society. On the causes of its 
ever-increasing popularity I shall, perhaps, 
touch in this review; but at present I must 
call attention to the distinctive features of 
Mr. Sharp’s selection. 

The editor has gone far afield, sparing 
neither time nor labour in studying, discover¬ 
ing, and comparing sonnets which may be 
counted by hundreds. He has composed a 
suggestive treatise on the history, structure, 
artistic capacity, and various species of this 
poem. Short biographical notices of all the 
writers included in this volume have been 
written, those which deal with living persons 
being marked by a happy mixture of frank 
ness and sympathy. Right instinct has led 
him to classify his authors in alphabetical 
order, so that the specimens chosen from each 
may be surveyed together. Working thus, 
Mr. Sharp has produced a sonnet-book which 
represents the beet craftsmanship of the nine¬ 
teenth century, and supplies the public with 
an interesting guide to the technicalities of 
the subject. In one important respect I am 
bound to qualify this hearty welcome with 
some words of censure. The book is inaccu¬ 
rately printed, clerical and typographical 
errors occurring frequently, sometimes to the 
serious damage of a sonnet’s sound or sense. 


The promise of a reprint in large quarto form 
makes it worth while to put both publisher 
and editor upon their guard, and to recom¬ 
mend a scrupulous revision of each page. 

In his introduction Mr. Sharp raises ques¬ 
tions of much difficulty regarding the origin 
of the sonnet. So far as I am aware, this 
form cannot be traced to Provencal literature; 
and the theory that it was constructed in 
imitation of the Greek epigram is palpably 
absurd. We all know that even Petrarch, 
the inaugurator of modern scholarship, could 
not read Greek; and Petrarch found the 
sonnet perfected before he used it. Still 
more ridiculous is the attempt to derive it 
from a French source. We may fairly assume 
that it was indigenous to Italy, and probably 
to the cradle of Italian poetry in the Sicilian 
court of Frederick II. With regard to this 
point, Mr. Sharp makes some observations 
which seem to show imperfect acquaintance 
with early Italian literature. He hazards the 
opinion that the seed of the sonnet was sown 
in the eleventh century, that it “ sent up a 
green shoot here and there ” in the twelfth, 
and that in the thirteenth it was “ in fulfilled 
bud.” The one thing which is fairly ascer¬ 
tained at present is that there was no Italian 
literature before the thirteenth century. 
When Frederick II. died, in 1250, that litera¬ 
ture had been started; when Fra Guittone— 
whom Mr. Sharp calls the Columbus of the 
sonnet—died, in 1298, this species of poem 
had been brought to a high degree of cultiva¬ 
tion. According, therefore, to our present 
knowledge, we must ascribe the birth and 
growth of the sonnet to the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

One of the earliest extant examples—if not 
the very earliest—of the sonnet is that which 
begins Perd ch' amore. This passes under the 
name of Pier delle Vigne, Frederick’s secre¬ 
tary of state. It is composed of two quatrains, 
in which the rhymes run a, b, a, b, a, b, a, b; 
and of two tercets, in which they ran c, d, e, 
e, d, e. Without insisting on this relic from 
the first age of Italian literature, I may 
record it as my view that we owe the sonnet 
to the same metrical type as ottava rima, 
sestina rima, and the rispetto. Of these four 
species a stanza of four Italian heroic lines on 
two rhymes is the germ. This single quatrain 
still constitutes the popular song of Venice 
and Friuli, where it is called “ Vilota.” In 
sestina rima the quatrain is clinched by a 
concluding couplet on another rhyme. In 
ottava rima the germinal four lines are ex¬ 
tended to six upon the same two rhymes, and 
these are clinched by a couplet. In the 
rispetto, or popular song of Sicily and Tus¬ 
cany, the quatrain is doubled or prolonged 


indefinitely, and is followed by an additional 
system of one or more couplets which return 
or reflect upon the original theme. The 
quatrain or its expansion is composed upon 
two rhymes; the prolongation, or return, is 
composed upon two other rhymes. When we 
advance to the sonnet, we find that the 
quatrain is always doubled, to form what is 
called the octave, and that these eight lines 
have only two rhymes; while the prolonga¬ 
tion, or return, which in sestina and ottava 
was a couplet, and in the rispetto was made 
up of one or two, or more, couplets upon 
different rhymes, is restricted to six lines 
upon two or three rhymes variously arranged. 


If this theory of the evolution of the sonnet 
from a quatrain and coda deserves attention, 
it may further be remarked that technical 
phraseology to some extent confirms it. 
Italians call the two quatrains of the sonnet 
its basi, base or foundation ; they call the two 
tercets the volta, or turn. In the simplest of 
the forms derived from the germ of the 
quatrain, namely, sestina rima, the quatrain is 
the base and the couplet is the turn. In 
ottava rima the quatrain produced to six lines 
upon two rhymes is the base and the couplet 
is the turn. Between these forms and the 
sonnet intervenes the rispetto, which develops 
both base and turn irregularly, introducing, 
as a new element, more than one rhyme into 
the turn, but confining the base still to two 
rhymes. In the sonnet we have the quatrain 
exactly doubled, while the turn is limited to 
six lines, which may rhyme upon two or upon 
three sounds. The rispetto is like the wilding 
rose, the sonnet like the highly-cultured rose 
of our gardens. 

Passing from this problem of the origin of 
the sonnet to that of its use in England, I 
must declare against the view that it was an 
independent and indigenous growth among us. 
Introduced without much grace by Wvat, in 
palpable imitation of Petrarchan models, but 
upon a system which confused the pure 
Italian form, it almost immediately assumed 
a type more analogous to its associated off¬ 
shoots from the fundamental quatrain. On 
English soil the double rose reverted to the 
wilding hedge-rose. What is called th<- 
Shaksperian sonnet, from Shakspere’s constant 
use of it, resembles the Italian sonnet, inas 
much as it has fourteen lines, hereby evincing 
its immediate descent from that species. But 
it approximates to the octave and the sestine, 
inasmuch as it closes with a couplet. And it 
follows a suggestion of the rispetto by pro¬ 
longing the quatrain into a base of twelve 
lines. Its peculiarity is that this lengthened 
base should be composed of three separate 
quatrains; and herein the Shaksperian sonnet 
displays a marked divergence from any of the 
Italian stanzas wo have analysed Their 
systt-ms always imply one pair of rhymes in 
the base. Whether that was a single quatrain, 
or a quatrain developed to six lines in the 
octave, or a quatrain prolonged ad libitum in 
the rispetto, or a quatrain exactly doubled in 
the octave, mattered nothing; the two rhymes 
were preserved. The English sonnet broke 
that law; and, further, by the adoption of 
a closing couplet at the end of so lengthy 
a base, gave a new character, sometimes 
feeble, sometimes sharply epigrammatic, to 
the conclusion. Still, I do not think we are 
therefore justified in regarding this Shak¬ 
sperian form as a newly-evolved and inde¬ 
pendent species. 

A quatrain as the unit of the base, a tercet 
or a couplet as the unit of the turn, in a 
stanza of fourteen lines, will be found to 
constitute the fundamental integers of every 
sonnet, in whatever language or however 
these elementary parts shall have been 
variously put together. Experiments in which 
the broad correlation of base to turn is 
neglected do not propagate their species, 
however admirable they may be as poems of 
fourteen irregularly rhyming verses. On the 
other hand, numerous subdivisions of the two 
authentic sonnet types, Petrarchan and Shak- 
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sperian, have been cultivated. These are 
exhaustively tabulated in his introduction by 
Ur. Sharp, and all are worthy of acceptance. 
'Where both base and turn are definitely dia- 
cemihle, the sonnet is legitimate, whether it 
be constructed on exact Petrarchan or Shak- 
sperian principles, or upon that hybrid between 
both, which uses the Italian rhyme system 
and yet clinches with a couplet. The striking 
metaphorical symbol drawn by Mr. Theodore 
Watts from the observation of the swelling 
and declining wave can even, in some ex¬ 
amples, be applied to sonnets on the Shak- 
sperian model, for, as a wave may fall 
gradually or abruptly, so the sonnet may 
sink with stately volume or with pre¬ 
cipitate subsidence to its close. Rossetti 
furnishes incomparable examples of the former 
and more desirable conclusion; Sydney 
Dobell, in the book under our consideration 
(p. 66), yields an extreme specimen of the 
latter. It is a merit, in my opinion, of Mr. 
Sharp’s anthology, that he has been catholic 
in his reception of all sonnets which to any 
appreciable extent exhibit this phenomenon of 
swell and subsidence in two marked members 
of the stanza. 

Some very singular reflections upon the 
laws of sonnet-production are suggested by 
this book. At first sight, we are astonished 
that the greatest poets compete so poorly with 
lesser writers in a form so difficult to handle. 
Why Tennyson should write below his 
ordinary level in the sonnet-form is, indeed, 
noticeable, when we regard his distinguished 
capacity as a metrical artist. Why Shelley 
and Browning do not shine is easier to com¬ 
prehend. In Shelley’s days the sonnet was 
not well understood; and it is certainly not 
the lyrical medium which Shelley thought it. 
As regards Browning, the sonnet, unless 
avowedly burlesque, does not lend its struc¬ 
ture to trenchant pungencies of phrase and 
startling freaks of argument. Knowing, as 
we now do, what stability there is in the 
stanza itself, we are better able to perceive 
why the second-rate succeed moderately than 
why the first-rate fail conspiciously. To a 
certain extent, the form itself secures success, 
when faithfully observed and conscientiously 
maintained, lifting writers of the second or 
third rank to excellence by the concentration 
it demands, and by the suggestive exigence of 
intricate rhyme structure. Men like Blanco 
White, Lord Hanmer, Leigh Hunt, Hartley 
Coleridge, to mention only four names from 
the dead, have written monumental sonnets. 
Men like Spenser, Coleridge, Gray, Shelley, 
Byron, have fallen in this line below their 
average. Yet, moving still within the region 
of the dead, we must remember that Keats 
produced fine work, Wordsworth some of his 
best work, and Rossetti his most permanent 
work, in this little field ; and all three were 
poets of the first order. The same singularity 
is observable in Italian literature. Upon the 
wings of the sonnet La Casa soars and Ariosto 
droops. Boccaccio and Petrarch are at their 
best here, while Tasso only passes muster. 
But Dante, the very greatest, shows his god¬ 
like strength no less in the sonnet than in the 
canzone and in terza rima. It seems then, 
that for sonnet-production, a quality is 
wanted, which may be denied by nature to 
the monarchs of song, but which may be 
possessed by the plain aristocracy of talent, 


and may in some felicitous instances be granted 
as a secondary crown to the imperial bards— 
Dante and Shakespeare, for example—in 
addition to their supereminence of dominion 
over epical, lyrical, and dramatic realms. 

These reflections make it easy to under¬ 
stand why the sonnet has recently attracted 
so many men of taste who aspire to the 
poetic laurel. There is no undue artificiality 
m a sonnet as a vehicle of expression. 
Adequate thought or emotion, once carefully 
enshrined in metrical form so complex, 
acquires independent being. Writing a 
sonnet is thus the same as giving organic 
body to a fragmentary soul, which would else 
be imperceptible to sense and without duration 
in this world. But the very artificiality of 
the vehicle, the fixity of the stanza, renders 
it a source of strength to those who are not 
in a high sense creative. Forced to mould 
unshaped matter of the mind into individual 
star form, the men of whom I speak would 
fail. But when they have mastered the con¬ 
ditions of the sonnet they can pour into that 
deftly fashioned vase a liquid thought or 
feeling which shall afford refreshment to 
many generations. Such singers do not 
demand the elbow-room of infinity. Most 
of the greatest require it. Therefore the 
sonnet’s narrow plot is an advantage for the 
former, an irksome limitation for the latter. 
It is a principal merit of such anthologies as 
Mr. Sharp’s that they secure an audience for 
poets of a genuine but minor quality through¬ 
out the far future. After some such fashion 
as this, I imagine, the Greek anthology was 
gradually put together. And who would not 
be glad to survive after two thousand years 
in a single epigram or sonnet, even though 
it were dScWoTov ? Soul thrills soul by 
tiny sparkles of semi-lyric fire, if less 
intensely, not less truly, than by Sophoclean 
dramas or Findaric odes. 

Passing from these more general considera¬ 
tions, I will now take up a few points which 
I have noticed in Mr. Sharp’s introduction 
and notes, and make such passing observa¬ 
tions on them as occur to me. On p. xxxi. he 
is too hard upon contemporary Italian son- 
netteers. Perhaps he has not studied the 
Yeristi; and in particular I would call his 
attention to Steccketti’s work in this species. 
On p. xxxii. he might have quoted Ben Jonson’s 
imprecation on the inventor of the sonnet, 
which will be found in Drummond’s Conversa¬ 
tions. On p. xl. he is wrong in saying that 
either of Mrs. Meynell’s sonnets in this 
book is constructed throughout on disyllabic 
rhymes. Such double rhyming sonnets are 
very rare in English literature, On p. 312 
he justly deprecates printing Shelley’s “ Ode 
to the West Wind ’’ as five sonnets. If we 

I re to analyse the metrical structure of this 
yric, would it not be well to describe it as 
Interrupted terza rima? On p. 316 he seems 
to have forgotten that Mr. Martin Tupper 
published three hundred sonnets in 1860. 

In conclusion, I should like to call par¬ 
ticular attention to some of the less known 
living writers who are represented by sonnets 
of distinguished force and beauty in this 
volume. I feel that to do so would, how¬ 
ever, be invidious; and I must content 
myself by begging the public not to neglect 
a collection which enshrines real treasures by 
the pen of E. Lee-Hamilton, George Meredith, 
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M. A. Raffaloviteh, M. F. Robinson, Oscar 
Wilde, Mrs. Pfeiffer, and many others who 
may either not be widely read or from whom 
distinguished work in this special kind may 
not have been expected. It only requires 
careful re-editing to make Mr. Sharp’s book 
worthy of a permanent place among standard 
anthologies. Jonir Addikgto.v Symohds. 


Madame Mohl, her Salon and her Friends. By 
Kathleen O’Meara. (Bentley.) 

Miss O’Meara has succeeded in imparting to 
her book something of the atmosphere of the 
salon ; in other words, it is bright, sparkling, 
interesting, and amusing. We are introduced 
into a circle so exclusive that an emperor 
could not gain admission to it, and, on the 
other hand, so wide that it embraces philo¬ 
sophers, poets, historians, scientists, politi¬ 
cians, divines, and agnostics. We make 
acquaintance with not a few celebrities, and 
hear some good stories and some apt remarks. 
And yet, after all, we are left a good deal in 
the dark as to what it was that made Mdme. 
Mohl’s house in the Rue du Bac the resort 
not merely of the most brilliant talkers of the 
day, but also of the deepest thinkers and 
most active workers. The lady around whom 
the talents clustered had neither beauty, 
wealth, nor title. She was not even a 
Frenchwoman; but, brought up at the feet 
of Mdme. Recamier, she seems to have in¬ 
herited some at least of those nameless charms 
which society has not yet forgotten, and to 
have possessed especially the rare gift of 
making those about her show themselves to 
the best advantage. 

The story of Mary Mohl’s life is simple 
enough. She was the younger daughter of 
a Mrs. Clarke, who was left a widow in early 
life, and settled in the South of France for 
the sake of its sunny climate. Mary was 
sent to a convent school at Toulouse, and as a 
child displayed great vivacity in conversation 
and much taste for music and painting. 
Mother and daughter removed to Paris three 
quarters of a century ago, made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Mdme. Recamier, took her apart¬ 
ment at the Abbaye-aux-Bois, with an 
agreement that it should still be employed by 
its former owner for her evening receptions. 
Hence sprang up an intimacy between the 
ladies which led to a warm friendship, and 
this was strengthened by Mdme. Rdcamicr’s 
gratitude to the young English girl for her 
success in amusing M. de Chateaubriand, who 
in his old age had become decidedly exacting. 
After a stay of seven years at the Abbaye, 
the Clarkes removed to the Rue du Bac, and 
by that time not only had Mary’s taste for 
society developed, but also her determination 
to cultivate it. Henceforth the salon became 
the business of her life; and her marriage 
with M. Mohl, who was ten years her j unior, in 
no degree interfered with it. He was Professor 
of Persian at the College de France, of a simple 
generous nature, absorbed in his Oriental 
studies, and, though affectionate, not too 
uxorious. The marriage appears to have been 
on the whole a happy one. In some respects 
their tastes differed. She loved music pas¬ 
sionately, he absolutely disliked it. He used 
to say, “ I don’t mind any amount of natural 
noise, but I can’t bear unnatural noises, like 
music.” Even Jenny Lind’s voice had no 
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attraction for him when used for song, though 
he enjoyed talking with her as with anyone 
else who had anything to say. 

On one point, however, they were quite 
agreed, and that was to make their salon a pro¬ 
test against the spirit and tendency of the day, 
against pretension, purse-pride, and vulgarity 
in every form. And this they succeeded in 
doing, even in the evil days of the second 
empire. Mdme. Mold's Friday evenings and 
"Wednesday afternoons became celebrated. 
Ampere, Montalembert, Cousin, Thiers, Bar- 
thelemy St. Hilaire, Mignet, and Lomenie 
were frequent visitors. No nationality except 
the Hungarian (which madame detested) 
was excluded, though there seems to have 
been a tacit understanding that a French¬ 
man, if an Imperialist, could have no place 
there. Mdme. Mohl’s hatred of Napoleon II1., 
whom she always spoke of as “Celui-^i,” 
was, indeed, almost a mania; and once on 
receiving a polite invitation to the Tuileries, 
she tore up the note and threw the pieces 
back to the envoy, charging him with a 
message to his master which the man was not 
likely to deliver. For her own country¬ 
women she entertained respect and regard, 
and for some of them strong personal affection; 
bat they were not welcomed at her social 
gatherings. 

“My dear, they have no manners,” she would 
say. “I cannot abide them in my drawing¬ 
room ! What with their morgue and their shy¬ 
ness, and their inability to hold their tongues, 
they ain’t fit for decent company. ... Of all 
the creatures God ever created, none does spoil 
society like an English lady ! ” 

Her own reputation, however, as a con¬ 
versationalist, extended even to this country; 
and her originality (which showed itself in 
her dress and especially in her head-dreBs), 
her wit and her unusual frankness will long 
be remembered by those who may have met 
her in her yearly visit to the deanery at 
Westminster. Bean Stanley, who in a sense 
owed his wife to her introduction, had the 
keenest appreciation of Mdme. Mohl’s social 
qualities, and also of the warm heart which 
lay beneath her quaint exterior. And yet, 
even he failed to reproduce any of the witty 
and brilliant sayings which made her a source 
of entertainment to those who met her. 
No doubt manner had much to do with 
the effect produced; and while she was 
so perfect a mistress of the French lan¬ 
guage as to gain the applause of M. de 
Tooqueville, she took a foreigner’s liberty 
with its idioqis, and sinned so charm¬ 
ingly against grammar as always to obtain 
forgiveness. Her English was pure, and 
certainly had the merit of expressing her 
thoughts. Most characteristic of her self- 
posseseion and self-respect is the following 
incident. Mdme. Mold happened to be at 
the deanery when there was great appre¬ 
hension of a war breaking out between 
England and Germany on acoount of the 
Banish question. 

“ She was sitting in the drawing-room, reading 
the Times, which contained the good news that 
this apprehension was at an end. The leader 
enlarging upon this termination of publio 
anxiety put her in high good-humour, and just 
as she had finished it the door was thrown open 
and the servant announced ‘ The Queen! ’ An 
ordinary mortal would have been a little 


I fluttered by this unexpected presence; but 
Madame Mohl stood up, and exclaimed triumph¬ 
antly, ‘ Well, your Majesty, we are to have no 
war! ’ 

“ ‘ No, thank God ! we are to have no war! ’ 
was the Queen’s hearty rejoinder; and, holding 
out both hands, she sat down beside Madame 
Mohl and entered into conversation.” 

So long as the power of entertaining others 
remained Mdme. Mohl seems to have led a 
happy life; but the death of her husband and 
the advance of years (their number was kept 
a profound secret) saddened her, and the 
evening of her days was rather gloomy. She 
had a horror of solitude, and yet had often to 
endure it. Her carefulness degenerated into 
penuriousness; and, as the salon became 
deserted, the purpose of her existence seemed 
to have tarminated, and too late she became 
conscious that it had never been a high one. 

Chablss J. Robinson. 


The Highlands of Cantabria; or. Three Days 
from England. By Mars Boss and H. 
Stonehewer-Cooper. With Engravings from 
Photographs. (Sampson Low.) 

It is only lately that the North coast of Spain 
has been rendered easy of access; and this 
work, which tells of the recent modes of 
communication by rail and road and steamer, 
supplies a real want. It brings before the 
tourist a new district to occupy, and one in 
which, if he will only cast aside insular 
prejudice, and get firm hold of the strange 
fact that a peasant may be a gentleman, and 
may expect to be treated as such, he may find 
a welcome relief from the ordinary Swiss 
round, and from the monotony of table i'hdtes 
in the more frequented psurts of Europe. 
But, when we recommend this book, and the 
country which it describes, to the attention 
of the tourist, we must put in a proviso as to 
the special class of tourist. One who thinks 
that English or French should be available 
for conversation everywhere, who expects to 
find even the second-class hotels of Switzer¬ 
land among the Pioos de Europa, to whom 
want of punctuality is especially irritating, 
and to whom patience is practically an un¬ 
known virtue—let such an one abstain, at 
least for some few years, from visiting the 
provinces of Santander and the Asturias. To 
enjoy their magnificent scenery, where inland 
mountain vies with glorious coast, he must 
be able to take the rough and the smooth 
with equal good temper, and be willing to 
bear with, nay, perhaps, even to leam from, 
manners and customs very different from his 
own. 

The book thus deserves a hearty welcome, 
and this we give. All that the authors relate 
of their own adventures, all that they tell 
from actual eye-witness, or from direct infor¬ 
mation, as well as most of their deductions 
from it, may be accepted as correct. In spite 
of faulty grammar, doubtful jokes, and verses 
which to the profane seem dreary, the narra¬ 
tive is told pleasantly enough. With this 
small reserve, we can unstintingly praise all 
the really original portion of the volume. 
But what evil genius prompted the authors, 
what fatal blindness clouded the fair eyes of 
the lady who gave “ severe criticism in proof,” 
and of the other whose “ literary acumen is 
of a high order,” and led the quartett of 


authors and critics to admit the most worthless 
padding which ever swelled and disfigured 
the pages of an otherwise meritorious work ? 
Whether in modern, mediaeval, or more 
ancient history, we have rarely seen a larger 
collection of blunders. Though wide awake in 
other respects, any statement, however absurd, 
seems to have sufficed for our authors, if only 
they could say “ We saw it in print.” And 
besides these, there are some few, we fear, for 
which even print can be hardly responsible. 
Where did our authors leam (p. 3) that “nearly 
always great boulders roll upon its [San 
Sebastian’s] sandy beach, causing the greatest 
amusement to the bathers ” ? Who told them 
that the stem heights near the sea cost so 
many lives to storm in 1813? It was the 
town that was stormed; the citadel capitu¬ 
lated. What historian misled them into 
mentioning “the services of the English 
fleet at the Battle of Navarrete, when, in an 
ill-advised spirit of chivalry, our illustrious 
countryman (the Black Prince) took the side 
of the worthless Spanish king”? If the 
history is curious, the specimens of etymology 
given are more curious still. The kindest 
suggestion we can make to our authors for a 
second edition is to excise, without exception, 
every etymology, whether of Basque, Spanish, 
Asturian, or other dialect, given in these 
pages; and in saying this we put down as 
printer’s errors such Latin as Magnam est 
veritas, p. 219, and the truly phonetic Spanish 
of p. 227, Pie hallio “ I find a footing.” 

But all this—and there is very much more 
of it—concerns the padding only. Essen¬ 
tially the book is a good book. The writers 
have a keen love for nature. The indications 
they give of the mineralogical wealth of the 
country, though unmistakably written by 
amateurs, may serve to attract the attention 
of the professional miner and the more 
scientific geologist. They have caught the 
true character of the peasantry and of the 
country gentry of Northern Spain; they have 
learnt that a man may be unable to read and 
write and yet be possessed of valuable in¬ 
formation, and that poverty is not degrading 
where there is no pauperism. These and 
other excellencies go far to outweigh the 
literary shortcomings which a critic is bound 
to notice; and we recommend all more ad¬ 
venturous tourists seeking where to spend an 
autumn holiday not to make their final 
decision till they have read The Highlands of 
Cantabria. W. Wxbstbk. 


Biographical Lectures. By George Dawson- 
Edited by George St. Clair. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 

It is impossible for me not to be pleased that, 
in the dispensations of editorial providence, 
this volume has come my way; but when I 
regard the matter in a disinterested fashion, I 
cannot feel at all certain that I am the person 
who ought to review it. All kinds of authori¬ 
ties have laid down the law that for adequate 
criticism impartiality and a certain aloofness 
are absolutely needful, and I feel that I 
cannot boast the impartiality or assume the 
aloofness. When, ever so many years ago, I 
was a lad in my teens in Liverpool, George 
Dawson was a frequent visitor to that city 
during that “ lecturing season ” which is 
almost as extinct as “the old-fashioned 
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•winter ”; and going to hear him was one of 
the keenest of my intellectual pleasures. I 
heard many of the lectures which Mr. St. 
Clair has printed in this volume; and it is 
inevitable that I should read into the hook, 
or at any rate into a large part of it, some¬ 
thing which type cannot reproduce—the tone, 
the glance, the whole manner of the man, 
which made many a sentence, not in itself 
specially weighty or noteworthy, a thing 
which could not be forgotten. It is there¬ 
fore difficult to say how much of the pleasure 
which I have had in reading the book is a 
pleasure of present apprehension, which can 
be enjoyed by anybody, and how much a 
pleasure of reminiscence, which can be shared 
only by those who have recollections identical 
with my own. I honestly think, however, 
that the former pleasure preponderates, and 
that even those who knew not George Dawson 
in the flesh may get from these pages a fairly 
adequate impression of the strong personality 
of the man as it revealed itself in the spoken 
lectures—of his wide and quick sympathy, 
his robust common sense, his lambent humour, 
his ready wit and his equally ready wisdom, 
his fine apprehension of ana loyalty to the 
most diverse manifestations of human noble¬ 
ness. 

Much of Dawson's success was due to the 
fact that he clearly recognised his own dis¬ 
tinguishing aptitude, and so was able to make 
the most of himself. In the opening sentence 
of his lecture on Goldsmith he said, “If I 
were allowed to choose a professorship, I 
should like to be appointed Professor of 
Human Nature, not, perhaps, so much because 
this is the Btudy I best understand, as the 
study I best love ” ; and, in spite of his modest 
parenthesis, no one knew better than George 
Dawson that understanding is either the 
parent or the child of love, and that one 
never exists very long without calling the 
other to its companionship. Charles Lamb 
was willing to read anything that could be 
oalled a book; George Dawson, in his own 
line, was equally catholic, being prepared to 
take kindly to any human being who could 
be called a man. He discourses of individuali¬ 
ties as diverse as those of Queen Elizabeth 
and John Bunyan, Dean Swift and Thomas 
Hood, Cromwell and Cowper, and seems so 
much at home with all of them that we 
incline to think of each in turn as the friend 
whom he would single out from all the 
rest as the boon companion of his spirit. And 
yet Dawson is not one of the hero-worship¬ 
ing whitewashes. He takes Cromwell’s 
advice to his portrait painter and puts in the 
warts. Nor is he content with merely putting 
them in : he dwells on them in such a loving 
and humorous fashion that if the face have 
anything in it of kindliness or nobility—and 
these are the only faces he cares to paint—we 
come to regard the warts as an integral and 
necessary part of it, and to feel for them not 
merely tolerance, but a certain liking. One 
of his greatest triumphs in this line is his 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth, to which the 
editor has wisely given the place of honour. 
Dawson, mainly by the help of a number ol 
anecdotes told in a deliciously funny way, 
enabled his hearers to see Elizabeth at her 
worst—vain, grasping, jealous, tyrannical— 
until they must have wondered by what feat 
of magic he was going to raise the con¬ 


temptible woman from the pillory to the 
pinnacle. The feat turns out to be a very 
simple one. Elizabeth was indeed a weak 
and silly woman; but if we are to see her 
aright we must put sex out of the question, 
and the moment we have done this we per¬ 
ceive that her claim to respect lies in the fact 
that she was a great personality, or, as 
Dawson daringly pats it, “ a great man ” 
Now this is an illuminating touch quite 
beyond the skill of that expatiatory being, 
the ordinary popular lecturer—a touch which 
would help those who listened to the lecture 
to reduce their conflicting impressions to 
harmony and homogeneity. Elizabeth herself 
indeed supplied the hint when, in the noblest 
of the speeches attributed to her, she claimed 
to have “ the heart of a king ”; but, then, so 
many people have failed to take the hint, and 
Dawson did not fail. 

The volume is full of capital examples of 
what has been called the art of putting 
things. Of course all George Dawson’s 
sayings were not equally admirable. Some 
cannot be called admirable at all. Now and 
then we have a bit of cheap humour, as when, 
for instance, after mentioning the fact that 
one king of England was called “ Lack-land,” 
he goes on to remark that “ a vast number of 
them might have been called ‘ Lack-iraww,’ ” 
a joke so exquisite that the editor puts 
the point of it into italics. Occasionally 
there is a touch which I fear must be 
called actually vulgar, as when he tells us 
that Sir Francis Drake was “ as glorious a 
bagman as ever turned out from a commercial 
room ” ; and, very infrequently—for his criti¬ 
cism as a rule is sane and sound—we have 
some stroke of extravagance like the astound¬ 
ing declaration that “Goldsmith made 
Goethe.” But these things are rare : so rare 
that they would be hardly worth mentioning 
were it not well that a critic should maintain 
bis reputation for discrimination; and the 
majority of George Dawson’s sayings may be 
described as racy words of wisdom. What 
could be better in its way than the descrip¬ 
tion of the Calvinism of the Pilgrim's Pro¬ 
gress as “ Calvinism in its singing robes, with 
a smile on its face, and with some flesh and 
blood put into it ” ? Equally good is the 
whole sketch of that terrible self-made blue¬ 
stocking, Miss Anna Seward, concerning 
whose relations to literature Dawson remarks 
that, “ She sat down to it. She had a sort of 
literary sewing machine, and you could see 
her set it to work.” The whole lecture 
which deals with this worthy, but tiresome, 
lady and her distinguished friend Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin is one of the most amusing in the 
volume; but of course the lecturer had here 
plenty of the raw material of comicality. 
Even, however, when most men would find 
it deplorably scanty, it seems to come readily 
enough to George Dawson’s hands; and there 
is hardly a lecture in the volume that may 
not be read for amusement alone. Not that 
Dawson was a farceur : he was the very 
reverse of it, and upon the farceur, had he 
come in his way, he would have poured out 
vials of caustic contempt; but the wells of 
humour in him were so full that they over¬ 
flowed with every movement of his mind. 
Nor do I think that those who appreciate 
Dawson most highly would think of his 
humour as his supreme gift. "What specially 
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distinguished him was the endowment of 
which I spoke at the beginning of this 
article— the penetrating insight into tempera¬ 
ment and character which was born of cath¬ 
olic sympathy. Jauej Ashcroft Sob lb. 


The Genealogist. New Series. Yol. II. (Bell.) 

Under the skilful guidance of its new editor, 
this valuable magazine continues to accom¬ 
plish useful work It was announced as one 
of the special features by which the new 
series was to be distinguished that its scope 
would be widened “ by the admission of 
original articles of an antiquarian or topo¬ 
graphical character.” Whether such a prin¬ 
ciple is strictly legitimate in a professedly 
genealogical organ may be fairly open to 
question. It has, however, largely influenced 
the contents of the present volume, some of 
the best of which are more or less uncon¬ 
nected with genealogy. 

Of these the most important, beyond 
question, is Mr. Vincent’s remarkable and 
vigorous paper on “ The First Bishop of Bath 
and Wells." It is much to be regretted that 
so masterly a specimen of thorough historical 
scholarship should be comparatively buried in 
a specialist magazine, and so fail to obtain the 
attention it would otherwise widely attract. 

It will, no doubt, be deemed by many that 
Mr. Freeman’s errors on the see of Wells (on 
which he might, indeed, be supposed to be 
peculiarly well-informed), cannot justify, 
grave though they may be, the vehemence of 
Mr. Vincent’s language. I cannot, however, 
but sympathise with his feelings as one crying 
in the wilderness, and echo his plea: 

“ So many persons are banded together on 
cne side that they have completely gained the 
ecu' of the public, and rendered it deaf to all 
remonstrance, unless pitched in the loudest key 
and highest note.” 

Dr. Rendle has collected, in a lengthy 
article, some “authentic materials” for a 
biography of Edward Alleyn, accompanied 
by a reproduction of Norden’s map of 
Southwark, and an admirable facsimile, in 
colours, from Harding’s copy of his portrait 
before the alterations. “John Harvard” 
is also from Dr. Randle’s pen, and “ Drake 
and his Detraotors ” from that of Dr. Drake- 
General Wrottesley contributes a summary of 
the contents of “Bractou’s Notebook.” 

Passing to the strictly genealogical articles, 
we have a destructive onslaught by Mr. 
Rye on Cromwell’s alleged “ Stewart ” 
ancestry, as given by Noble and accepted by 
Carlyle ; two or three scholarly contnbutions 
by Sir. Joseph Bain; a list, by Miss Rye, 
taken from the original, of Queen Elizabeth’s 
godchildren; and a gorgeous “ History of the 
Family of Taillefer, alias Borlase, of Borlas 
Frank Taillefer,” produced, if I may be 
allowed the expression, “ regardless of 
expense.” Whether or no we deem the 
suggested descent of this race of yeo¬ 
men from the ancient counts of Angou- 
leme, through “the minstrel of Hastings,” 
worthy of a place in an organ devoted 
to scientific genealogy, we may fairly 
protest against the treatment of any one 
pedigree at such excessive length, with the 
result that the editor has been “ prevented,” 
as he observes, “from devoting as much 
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space ” as he could have wished to the sub¬ 
ject on which he hopes, it will be seen with 
pleasure, that “ the Genealogist will largely 
rest its reputation—the Public Records.” 
Not that we are without, even in this 
volume, such welcome instalments as Mr. 
Vincent’s careful continuation of the Calen- 
darium Genealogieum and the lists of “ Wills 
in the Public Record Office,” by the side of 
which we gladly notice Mr. Wadley’s “Wor¬ 
cester Marriage Licences,” Dr. Marshall’s 
“Funeral Certificates,” and notes on the 
Heralds’ Visitations and Mawson’s Obits, from 
the College of Arms, contributed by G. E. C. 
Mr. Metcalfe completes the Visitation of 
Berkshire (1566), and commences that of 
Dorsetshire (1565). Lastly comes the great 
feature of the new series, the marvellously 
elaborate “New Peerage” of G. E. C., the 
year’s work extending only from Antrim to 
Bandon, though p. 236 has already been 
reached. 

The reviews of new books bearing on 
genealogical subjects are carefully done, and 
should prove of great use for reference; while, 
as for the index, one can only say it is all 
that heart can wish. J. H. Round. 


SEW NOVELS. 

Ftrtt Person Singular. By David Christie 
Murray. In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Until the Pay Breaks. By Emily Spender. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Jenny Jennett. By A. Gallenga. In 2 vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Lady Honoria's Nieces. By Hon. Mrs. Henry 
W. Chetwynd. (White.) 

The Golden Spike. By Edward King. (Bos¬ 
ton: Ticknor.) 

Valentino. By William Waldorf Astor. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Merscale. By Mrs. John Bradshaw. (Son- 
nenschein.) ' 

It is difficult to account for Mr. David C. 
Murray s choice of a title for his new novel, 
unless it w that he means to point at the 
perfect egoism of its principal character 
Hector O’Rourke, a Nationalist M.P. of con¬ 
siderable abilities, attractive manners, and 
a total abeyance of the faculty of conscience in 
matters affecting his private advantage. It is 
hardly needful to say that the book is thoroughly 
readable, and apiece of skilled workmanship, for 
one has learned to expect those qualities from 
the writer; but it is not quite so racy and 
vigorous as Rainbow Gold, nor has it so many 
strong situations. The political parts of the 
story are introduced solely to illustrate the 
workings of certain personalities, notably that 
of the hero already named, and a still better- 
drawn character, Dobroski, a Polish anarch¬ 
ist leader, a dreamy, enthusiastic patriot, 
living in an ideal world, and believing, 
by reason of his own sufferings and those of 
his friends, that social order and happiness 
can be procured by the complete destruction 
of all existing institutions, and must assuredly 
follow thereupon. With him are contrasted 
not merely the self-seeking O’Rourke, who 
would prefer using reputable means and agents 
if possible, but is not slow to employ very 
different ones ip case of need, but also Fraser, 


a loud and vulgar member of the same Par¬ 
liamentary group as O’Rourke, and two 
scoundrels, George Frost, an Irish American 
coward and traitor, and Athanas Zeno, a 
Greek spy in Russian pay, specially told off 
to watch and entrap Dobroski. The plot is 
very slight, and consists of two main factors 
—O’Rourke’s endeavours to enrich himself by 
matrimony, so as to be able to get rid of ail 
the political stock-in-trade he has set up with, 
and the schemes of Zeno to kidnap Dobroski. 
The first of these brings O’Rourke into col¬ 
lision with Maskelyne, an American friend of 
his, who is attached to the first young lady 
for whom O’Rourke tries, rejecting this 
chance later in favour of an enormously rich 
American widow, and the latter factor sup¬ 
plies the main strong situations of the story. 
The chief defeot of the book is in the portrait 
of O’Rourke himself, who is either too subtly 
conceived or not thought out thoroughly 
enough. He makes mistakes which are im¬ 
probable in so cool and clear-headed a man as 
he is described, and he does not take himself 
in so much as a man of his type does in real 
life. It is true that we are told that a long 
course of humbug has destroyed the power in 
him of dearly discerning truth from falsehood, 
so as to be differently affected by them; 
but that is precisely what would make him 
persuade himself first of the rectitude of any 
of his own plans before proceeding to take in 
the public.. Nor is it in keeping to represent 
him as canng only for the ease and luxury 
which money can buy. He would want posi¬ 
tion and power also for their own sakes, and 
not merely as marketable commodities. It is 
quite clear that his inventor has himself a 
kindness for the rascal; for, after bringing him 
to frightful grief, he lets him off at the last, 
and not merely allows him a rich wife, but 
reinstates him in the goodwill of his friends 
by means of a closing exploit which shares 
with the last chapter of Rainbow Gold the 
fault of apparent haste in composition and 
consequent obscurity of details. There are 
some mistakes in Fraser’s dialect, which is in¬ 
tended to be of Captain Costigan’s variety, 
but is not so true to life. 

There is an anecdote of Sydney Smith that, 
on being asked his opinion of a portrait of 
Tom Moore, he objected that the artist had 
not infused into the features a sufficient ex¬ 
pression of hatred for the Established Church. 
A somewhat similar temper to that so ascribed 
seems to have dominated the author of Until 
the Pay Breaks, which is largely a political 
pamphlet in favour of the Land League party 
in Ireland, accepting as strictly true and 
moderate the presentment of the situation 
made in the columns of United Ireland, and 
allowing no hint that any defence is possible 
from the Loyalist side. But the body of the 
story is occupied with describing the misdeeds 
of two Anglican rectors, both depicted as 
equally hateful in their unlike ways. One of 
them is more squire than parson—has, indeed, 
a secret loathing of his clerical calling and all 
that it connotes, and lives only for family 
pride and the fastidious elegancies of luxu¬ 
rious and artistic life. He has literally stolen 
his niece, his dead younger brother’s only 
child, from her humbly-born mother, lest a 
Tremayne should be contaminated by contact 
with her; and he is iron in expelling that niece 
from his house, after she has been a loving 
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daughter to him for a quarter of a century, 
because she will not consent to decline hold¬ 
ing any communication with her mother when 
she has suddenly become aware of her exist- 
f? 06 ' v ^er clergyman, a Tractarian of 
the old school, who has always regretted that 
he did not “ go over ” instead of putting up 
with a benefice which he thinks below his 
claims and a wife whom he does not love, is 
depicted as a bad father, cruel, overbearing, 
ul-tempered, and as driving three out of his 
four children into open revolt. The book has 
several clever passages in it, and the character 
oi the heroine is firmly and vividly drawn, 
but the author’s tone leaves much to be 
desired in fairness and good-nature. 

Jenny Jennett is a very slight story, chiefly 
noticeable, indeed, as showing the mastery 
which a foreigner can acquire over the Eng¬ 
lish language; but Mr. Gallenga’s reputation 
on that score was made long ago, and needed 
no fresh proofs. Yet there are a few slips 
which even the far less accurate writers of 
the average novel would not make, such 
as the frequent use of “indivisible” where 
the English idiom is “inseparable,” the 
phrase “ married to a great family,” instead of 

into, and some other slight deviations 
from customary modes of speech. The plot 
is of the slightest. A beautiful American girl 
falls in with a wealthy young squire at his 
English home, and they all but come to an 
understanding, which his mother contrives to 
avert; but they meet two years later in Rome, 
and settle matters effectually. The descrip¬ 
tion of Roman society as it now is forms the 
bulk of this later portion, which has but 
little other incident; but the figure on which 
most pains have bean spent—Ignatius Minot, 
an American half-caste priest and monsignor— 
seems too broadly painted for accuracy, and 
savours of caricature. The English figures, 
though conventional, are happier in idea and 
execution. 

Lady Honorin's Nieces are two girls of 
mixed parentage, their mother an English 
duke’s daughter, their father a Spanish 
Mexican of good birth and ample means. 
Orphaned of both parents, the girls are put 
under their aunt’s guardianship ; and she, 
selfishly eager to be rid of the trouble they 
occasion her, marries them off in haste to 
two brothers, Col. Tollington, a dull, pom¬ 
pous, honourable, stubborn, unsympathetic 
man of the Dombey type, and Arthur 
Tollington, a brute and cad. The sufferings 
of the two warm-blooded, unconventional, 
girls, Spanish in all their thoughts and ways, 
under the marriage-yoke with such un¬ 
congenial partners is the subject-matter of 
the story, and is very carefully worked out. 
Release comes to both in the end, by different 
roads; and some of the characters who 
assist in developing the plot are cleverly 
drawn, especially the mischief-maker of the 
book, who is always animated, in her own 
mind, with the very best intentions, but who 
could scarcely do worse if wilfully malioious. 

The Golden Spike, it seems, is the very 
last spike driven to fasten the last rail at the 
terminus of a completed American railway ; 
and the book bearing that title may be 
described as a sort of variant on the theme of 
Mr. Black’s Strange Adventures of a Phaeton, 
substituting ^ ! steamer and a trqin for the 
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horsed vehicle, and American scenery for 
English. But the wooing of a beautiful and 
high-spirited girl by a fellow-traveller is the 
main subject of the story, all else being 
subordinate to this, though an under-plot 
seems promised which comes to but little. 
The author appears to have borrowed his 
notions of the ideas and language of English 
noblemen from the late Mr. Richard Grant 
White, for the descriptions he supplies might 
have been transferred directly from Mansfield 
Humphreys to his own pages. And there is 
one token of his nnfamiliarity with the 
subject, where he has plainly been warned 
of his error when it was too late, and tried to 
correct it. He makes the elder brother of a 
certain Hon. Bevis Ringdale to be “Lord 
John,” and tries near the end to explain this 
as merely a nick-name given him by some 
American friend. But as he represents his 
English friends and kinsfolk as habitually 
using it among themselves, that excuse will 
not pass muster. The book is moderately 
readable, and the descriptions of scenery are 
its best feature. 

Valentino professes on the title-page to be 
“an Historical Romance of the Sixteenth 
Century in Italy,” where the author was for 
some time United States minister; but it does 
not fulfil the promise. It is, in fact, merely 
an account, more or less close to the annals of 
the time, of the career of Caesar Borgia, 
Duke of Valentino, between 1500 and 1506. 
All the personages, save a very few of the 
obscurer ones, are historical; and there is no 
private romance introduced at all, nothing 
that places the book in the same category as 
Quentin Hurtoard, Hienzi, or John Inglesant, 
for instance. Nor does it succeed in putting 
the time and the actors vividly before the 
reader. If he is not versed in Italian history, 
he may learn various new facts, such as the 
exact number of troops under each leader in 
certain military operations which are men¬ 
tioned ; but he will find nothing to make him 
realise Caesar Borgia’s personality, or even 
the extraordinary part he played in the 
politics of his time. Nor has the book any 
charms of literary style. It has not only 
some of the provincialisms common in the less 
practised American writers; but it has other 
faults of its own, both in the choice and in 
the collocation of words, which will need 
mending if the author means to try again. 

Merevale exhibits the influence of two 
writers upon the author. The structure, 
plot, and tone of the story are all in Miss 
Yonge’s manner, the actual narrative and 
details are as unmistakeably modelled after 
Mrs. Henry Wood. It is by no means an 
unsuccessful blend, though not achieving any 
high place, for it is wholesome and fairly 
readable, but encumbered with a good deal of 
superfluous padding, and written in somewhat 
slipshod English, “ different to ” being often 
recurrent, and “like she does,” with other 
solecisms, occasional. A little more grammar 
and rather fewer trivial details would make 
Merevale into a good story of its class, and 
perhaps these improvements may be found in 
the author’s next book. 

Richard F. Littledalk. 


The Citizen Header. With a Preface by the Right 
Hon. W. E. Forster. (Cassell.) The enterprising 
firm in La Belle Sauvage Yard, to whom we owe 
that marvel of cheap literature, the “ National 
Library,” has here made another “ new departure ” 
in publishing, for which we venture to anticipate 
an equal success and—what is of more import¬ 
ance—equal profit to the public. The general 
character of “ readers ” for elementary schools has 
recently undergone so great an improvement that 
it was hard to see how any novelty could be 
safely introduced. Messrs. Cassell deserve the 
credit of solving the problem bv means as simple 
as unexpected. The Citizen Reader is nothing 
more or less than an introduction to the duties of 
public life, written in plain language, with 
abundance of telling illustrations. Merely to 
conceive such a plan was laudable ; to carry it 
out in such a way as to combine interest with 
instruction is to confer a national benefit of which 
it is impossible to exaggerate the value. The 
final test must depend upon the experience of 
teachers. But if we may trust our own crude 
opinion, we have found the book no less satisfac. 
tory in its details than it is original in design. 
On the title-page is the motto “lama citizen of 
no mean city ” ; and at the end is a reproduction 
of Nelson’s signal slate at Trafalgar. Let it not 
be assumed from this that there is any vulgar 
boasting, or spurious patriotism. The author 
(whoever he may be, and we think we could 
make a shrewd guess) has been scrupulously 
careful to avoid everything that might reasonably 
give offence to any political party or school of 
religious belief. For ourselves, we have been 
specially pleased to notice the way in which he 
brands as “ enemies of their country ” those who 
would inflame national (and we may add 
political) antipathies by hasty and bitter lan¬ 
guage. But he rightly insists throughout upon 
the glories of English history, in war as well as in 
peace, and upon the world-wide responsibilities 
of the present. One further reflection cannot be 
suppressed. A “ reader ” is intended for girls as 
well as for boys. If girls read this, as they will 
and as they ought, surely one of the strongest 
arguments against female suffrage (in the next 
generation) will have been quietly destroyed. 

Byron— Cliilde Harold. Edited by H. F. Tozer. 
(Clarendon Press.) To edit Childe Harold for the 
use of students is a task of no ordinary difficulty. 
The poem is so clear in its meaning, and, at the 
same time, so full of grammatical irregularities, 
that it is hard to know where to begin, and harder 
still to know where to leave off, the necessary 
work of note and comment. Much the same 
may be said about the versification ; and in anno¬ 
tating the literary and historical allusions in the 
poem, hundreds of pages might have been filled. 
With regard to the latter, Mr. Tozer has shown 
a wise moderation, and what information he has 
given will be useful to the student ; but a great 
many of his notes in explanation of meaning and 
construction might, we think, have been spared. 
The volume is prefaced by a careful summary of 
the principal events in Byron’s life, opinions, &c., 
and a learned analysis of his versification. 

Bacon’s Essays. With Introduction, Annota¬ 
tions, Notes, and Indexes. Edited by F. Storr 
and C. H. Gibson. (Rivingtons.) The idea of 
using Bacon’s Essays as a school text-book is a 
good one if wisely carried out. The main thing 
is that the book should be treated, not (as we 
fear most schoolmasters would treat it) merely 
or chiefly as a literary classic, but as a means 
of cultivating the habit of intelligent thought 
on subjects of practical importance. The two 
masters of Merchant Taylors’ School who have 
prepared this volume have in this respect taken 
the right point of view, and we do not doubt 
that their own class lessons on Bacon aro all 
that such lessons ought to be. But we do not 


think they have produced a model school edition 
of their author. Their fault is one not of defect 
but of excess. Bacon’s text is smothered in A 
mass of commentary of several times its own 
bulk. The so-called “Annotations” are, in 
fact, new essays, in which Bacon’s themes are 
treated afresh from a modern point of view, by 
no means with Baconian brevity, and with a 
range of quotation and allusion which extends 
from Hesiod to Mark Twain, and from Pytha¬ 
goras to Mr. Pecksniff. Now these “ lay ser- 
mohs,” as the authors call them, are extremely 
pleasant and instructive reading; but the 
educational value of the Essays consists largely 
in their thought-compelling incompleteness ; 
and to provide them with an elaborate com¬ 
mentary is, in an edition for schoolboys, 
really worse than useless. The editors have 
evidently some perception of the ludicrous 
aspect of their own procedure, for they hint, 
With humorous modesty, that the contrast 
between their work and Bacon’s may give 
occasion for a useful lesson in style. However, 
for grown-up readers, especially such as are 
already tolerably familiar with the Essays, this 
volume may be cordially recommended, and 
schoolmasters will find it a valuable help in the 
preparation of their lessons; but for class use 
it would be better to select some edition which 
gives the text with merely verbal and historical 
elucidations. The introduction is admirable, 
and the “ Notes ” (which are not the same 
thing as the “Annotations ”) are, for the most 
part satisfactory. Bacon’s quotations are traced 
to their sources, and his many allusions clearly 
explained. We note some omissions and errors 
in the notes with regard to points of language. 
It should have been pointed out that in the 
phrase, “ it was gravely said ” (Essay xviL) the 
word gravely is not the opposite of “jestingly," 
but means “ weightily.” Quech is wrongly 
explained by a reference to “AS. cucian, to 
quicken,” and flashy is said to be derived from 
the Latin flaccidus. Messrs. Storr and Gibson 
will scarcely thank us for the advice to bring 
out an abridged edition of their work, omitting 
the “ Annotations ”; but this is decidedly a case 
of r\iov fiuitrv munis. 

The Oriel Readers. (Marcus Ward.) These 
five little books for the five standards are ex¬ 
cellent of their kind. The pieces are well 
selected, with a due admixture of the grave 
and gay. The engravings are really excellent. 
The prices of the three upper standards (Is., 
Is. 3d., Is. 6d.) are actually, though not 
relatively, rather high for elementary school 
books. There would be a great opening for 
such readers as these if produoed at a really 
cheap price—say from 3d. to 9d., if it be possible. 

Kinder- und Hausmiirchen, gesammelt durch 
die Bruder Grimm. With Notes and Vocabu- 
I laries, by G. E. Fasnacht. (Macmillan.) This 
is a very useful little reader for beginners. 
It was a happy thought which led the editor to 
bring English children, on their first introduc¬ 
tion to the intricacies of the German language, 
face to face with some of their old nursery 
favourites in their original garb; and the very 
fair illustrations which head each of the seven 
selected tales should enable them at once to 
recognise the old friends in their strange attire. 
The editing seems to us most carefully done. 
We find first, prefixed to the text, some remarks 
on the order of words in a German sentence, 
which might perhaps have been somewhat 
simplified. Following the text are notes 
(of two kinds, those in large type for begin¬ 
ners, and those in small type for more advanced 
students) and a vocabulary. The first tale is 
annotated throughout, every word being parsed 
and translated (Laute we do not find either in 
notes or vocabulary, and why is the meaning 
“ purr,” for. spinnen of a cat, given in the 
vocabulary only ^); for the other tales there are 
notes where required, and the vocabulary at the 
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end. The notes ate, on the whole, judicious and expressed in his Prefaoe, that the object of 
helpful; and only rarely does a point seem to notes is “to suggest thought rather than to 


have been missed, e.g., p. 7,1. 19, “dem Bar.” 
We cannot always follow Mr. Fasnacht in his 
explanations—as e.g., p. 11,1. 9, “dieDoppel- 
flinte auf dem Biicken,” and of Bremer as an 
adjectival form—and we should disagree with 
some of his etymologies, e. < 7 ., that of “verwesen.” 

“ * Argwohn,’ literally 1 evil weaning,’ ” is, we 
suppose, a misprint; and we have noticed a 
few others, such as “Vraut,” “ heitzen,” “er- 
schrack,” &c. But the book is, on the whole, 
very free from such blemishes, and we can 
heartily recommend it. 

German Poetry for Schools. Edited by C. H. 
Parry and G. G. Robinson. (Rivingtqns.) This 
book, and the following one, are distinguished, 
even in these days of general improvement in this 
respect, by their charming ana tasteful get-up. 
The German Poetry for Schools is in every way 
a most dainty little production. The editors 
have brought together a collection of German 
lyrics which is admirably illustrative of the 
wealth of melody in the German language. 
But why have we not a single song from Lenau ? 
The first ten poems are printed on opposite 
pages in Roman and German type, and a 
literal translation of them is given on pp. 150 
foil. There are no notes, but a full 
vocabulary is given at the end of the book. 
We should have liked a fuller explanation of the 
grammatical hints in this vocabulary. We sup. 
pose that “ Arm m. (-e) ” means that this word 
forms its plural without Umlaut, while the 
absence of (-e) after Fuss indicates that the 
plural has Umlaut; but this should have been 
more clearly stated. And again it is mis¬ 
leading to find “Mensch m. (-en),” “Strahl 
m. (-en) ” marked alike. We found also 
few misprints in the letters indicating gender: 
Abendschimmer is not n., Morgenlicht and 
Netz not m.; under Angel m. it should 
be noticed that it is now usually f.; the 
gender of Traubenduft is not givon. We can¬ 
not agree with a few of the editors’ render 
ings: as “mistress”for Buhle, “water-maiden” 
for fiuchtes Weib in Goethe’s “Fischer” — over 
which Hayward made so merry through not 
understanding the meaning of feucht in poetical 
German. There are a few misprints in the 
vocabulary, such as “Rankeff,” final s in schiessen, 
&c. ; but all such little blemishes can easily be 
removed in a second edition. For this we 
should also suggest that the dates of birth and 
death might with advantage be put after each 
poet’s name. 

German Passages for Practice in Unseen Trans¬ 
lation, edited by A. R. Leehner. (Rivingtons.) 
The selection of German Passages for Unseen 
Translation appears to have been very carefully 
done. They take in a fairly wide range of 
authors (though we think some passages from 
Herder might have been included). The pieces 
have been arranged in order of difficulty. 
Since the attention of the student is drawn to 
the new German orthography, some explana¬ 
tion might have been given of the principles 
which govern it; and it seems to us that the 
notes at the end, if needed at all for sight 
translation, are hardly of the right kind, many 
quite simple words being there given. Un¬ 
fortunately the proofs have not been read with 
sufficient care; the punctuation is often faulty, 
and we have found a comparatively large 
number of bad misprints, e.g., on p. 67, “ Teufe 
und Cllen" for “Tiefo und Ellen ” ; on p. 73, 
“begeistemder und hinreissender” for “begei- 
sterter and henzerreissend ”; p. 80, “ den— 
Strassenjungen ” for “ der—Strassenjugend,” 
Ac. Might we not suggest here, also, the 
addition of dates in the Index of Authors P 

Iphigenia in Tawris : a Drama. By Goethe, 
edited by Henry Attwell. (Williams A Norgate.) 
We agree entirely with Prof. Attwell’s view, 


avert the trouble of t hinkin g ”; yet we still 
cannot help feeling that the footnotes he gives 
are too slight to afford even a fairly advanced 
student the help absolutely necessary for the 
right understanding of suoh a play as the 
Iphigenia. Surely such constructions as “ sie 
mangelt der Opfer,” phrases like “stiefge- 
wordne Mutter,” “ des Lebens dunkle Decke,” 
Ac., need a word of explanation. Neither can 
we always follow Prof. Attwell in such ex¬ 
planations as he does give, e.g., “Schw&her” 
for “ Schwierbruder,” i.e., “Schwager”; sie 
haben es auf Tantals Saus gerichtet is not 
adequately rendered by “ they have directed it 
against the house of Tantalus, i.e., they have 
driven me to commit this crime ” ; the rule on 
p. 46 on the declension of fe mini ne substantives 
is not precise enough, Ac. The account of 
Grimm’s Law, given in an appendix, is neither 
complete nor correct. To single out one point: 
initial “ f ” in German corresponds to “ f ” in 
English, the “ v ” in vat is due to dialect. Again, 

“ Opfer ” and “offer ” are quoted as instances 
of the regular interchange of “p” and “ f.’ 

In tho first place, German “ p ” does not corre¬ 
spond with English “f”; and, secondly, the 
example is unfortunately chosen, since the ety¬ 
mology of “opfem” is not certain; Wacker- 
nagel, e.g., derives it from operari. In a second 
appendix some mythological allusions are ex¬ 
plained; the explanation of “die Felsen-insel, 
die der Gott bewohnt” (p. 75) seems to us 
scarcely satisfactory. 

Emilia Galotti: einiTrauerspiel. VonG. E. Less¬ 
ing, edited by Gustav Hein. (Williams A Nor¬ 
gate. ) Mr. Hein’s edition of Emilia Galotti is of 
a different stamp. We could wish that he had 
followed more rigorously his great author’s rule 
of never using an unnecessary word; for we 
could readily have dispensed with some of the 
introductory matter, which strikes us as diffuse, 
and with many of the notes explaining the 
progress of the plot and the development of 
character, which an intelligent reader would 
supply at once for himself. Still the notes as 
a whole are distinctly helpful, and we have 
found very few difficulties overlooked or 
inadequately explained. Mr. Hein has evidently 
made careful use of Diintzer’s Elucidations; 
and his etymological notes deserve praise, as a 
whole ; although we must object to the expres¬ 
sion “ Degen comes from the Anglo-Saxon 
thegen," and to the apparent confounding of 
Schanze “rampart,” with Schanze = “French 
chanoe,” The notes on “Messe,” “ Equipage” 
are incomplete. We miss a note on the construc¬ 
tion, “viel Aufhebens und Antworts genug’ 
(Antwort, by the way, occurs as a feminine in 
Old Hugh German also), eckel on p. 99, and we 
cannot agree with the explanations given of 
dergleichen (p. 20), meinetwegen (p. 37), ihrer 
(p. 39), ich war mir gewtirtig (p. 19) as a reflec¬ 
tion verb; and some of the translations sug- 

f es ted did not strike us as particularly happy. 

;ut still, with all these little drawbacks, the 
book is likely to prove a very useful one to 
students, and we welcome it especially as being 
the first English edition of one of Lessing’s 
masterpieces, 

Kinder- und Hausmflrchen der Gebriider Grimm. 
Selected and Edited with English Notes, Glos¬ 
sary, and a Grammatical Appendix, by W. H. 
van der Smissen. (Boston: D. C. Heath.) A 
capital school edition of eight of the Mdrchen, 
printed in Roman characters, and for the most 
part in the new “ standard spelling.” It seems, 
however, that every new German school-book 
must have some orthographical fad of its 
own; and Mr. van der Smissen accordingly 
chooses to write gieng and hi eng for ging 
and king, on the ground that the spelling 
with ie is “etymologically more correct.” 


The notes are very good indeed, and so far 
as we have observed, seem to clear up every 
difficulty of grammar or idiom whioh occurs in 
the tales. The glossary is generally satis¬ 
factory, and contains some ingenious contri¬ 
vances for assisting the pupil’s memory. We 
observe, however, two or three mistakes : 
Baum is marked as of the neuter gender ; 
Gesdle is said to mean “apprentice”: and 
Glied is stated to be cognate with the English lid 
in eyelid—a somewhat amusing blunder. We 
never heard “ a couple ” used in English with 
the sense of a few, like the German ein par ; 
and the provincial Schuck for Schuh is not 
“ Low German.” But, on the whole, we can 
strongly recommend the book. 

Die Karavane. By Wilhelm Hauff. With 
Notes and Vocabulary by Herman Hager. 
(Macmillan.) There is no doubt that Die Kara¬ 
vane is admirably adapted for use as a school 
reading-book, and Dr. Hager’s edition is a 
thoroughly good one. It so happens, however, 
that the Pitt Press a few years ago published a 
very good school edition of the same book, edited 
by Dr. Sehlottmann. Whether there is room for 
both is a question which we need not attempt to 
decide. Dr. Hager’s edition is not quite so 
elegantly printed as its rival; but it has the 
advantage of containing a vocabulary, which is 
decidedly the best piece of work of the kind that 
we have seen. The ingenuity with which the 
editor has contrived to communicate a large 
amount of etymological information in the 
minimum of space, and at the same time with 
perfect clearness, is really astonishing. Dr. Hager’s 
philology, unlike that of too many writers of 
German school-books, may be implicitly trusted. 
The notes are brief and to the purpose, and there 
is also a “ Grammatical Introduction ” ot ten 
pages, which is a model of skilful condensation. 
Altogether this is a school-book of unusual merit 

Teachers who use Brandt's excellent German 
Grammar (1884 of which a second edition is 
announced) will be glad to know that Mr. 
Lodeman has published a Student’s M anua l of 
Exercises for Translating into German, arranged 
to accompany the grammar (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons). 

Xavier de Maistre: La jeune Siberienne ; et 
Le Ltpreux de la cite (TAoste. By Steph. 
Barlet. (Maomillan.) This little book has a 
full vocabulary, and notes easily arranged for 
reference. The notes are of an elementary 
character, giving plenty of simple explanation, 
and calling attention to grammatical idioms 
in, for the most part, a plain and precise 
fashion. Here and there we find a note want¬ 
ing in clearness— e.g., those on pp. 37 ( 2 ), 21 
(13), 27 (26), and 2 (27). Sometimes, again, 
the En glish versions are open to exception; as 
dame respectable, “a very respectable lady,” 
j. 45 (8); prods , “procedure at law,” p. 2 
8); ouvrages de la campagne, “labours of the 
add,” p. 2 (22). The book is clearly and con¬ 
veniently printed; but we have noticed two or 
three awkward misprints; as at p. 60 (16); and 
in the notes to pp. 33 ( 2 ), and 8 ( 22 ). On the 
whole, we commend this as a useful and interest - 
ing reading-book, the two tales being in 
themselves delightful. 

We have also received:— Practical, Hints on 
the German Strong Verbs, by Jos. NiederbteBger 
(David Nutt); A Handbook of French Composi¬ 
tion, being a Collection of a Hundred Passages 
set for Translation into Fronch at recent 
Examinations, to which are added a number 
of Idiomatic Phrases (Edward Stanford) ; The 
Common Sense Method of Teaching French, by 
H. Pooley and K. Camie, Part n. (Sonnen- 
schein); Little Eugene's French Reader for 
Beginners : Anecdotes and Tales, edited, with 
Notes and a Complete Vocabulary, by Leon 
Delbos (Williams A Norgate); Ac., Ac. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear that a thousand copies of the six- 
volume edition of Mr. Browning’s “ Poetical 
Works ’’—containing, as a matter of fact, not half 
his works—were sold last year. We also hear 
that within the next two or three years we may 
expect a new uniform and complete edition of 
Mr Browning’s works, with a short introduc¬ 
tion to each by himself. 

Pbof. B. A. Freeman will deliver a public 
lecture at Oxford on Monday, February 22, 
upon “ George Washington, the Expander of 
England.” 

Dr. F. J. Furntvall is to deliver this after¬ 
noon the second of a short course of Shakspere 
lectures to a private gathering at the house of 
Lady Galloway. 

We are glad to announoe that the Bev. Dr. 
E. Moore, Principal of St. Edmund’s Hall, 
Oxford, has been elected to the Barlow lecture¬ 
ship on Dante at University College, London. 
His duties, however, will not begin till next 
year. Dr. Moore’s very minute, and yet wide, 
knowledge of Dante and his works, combined 
with the most enthusiastic love for the subject, 
make him specially fitted for this important 
work. All lovers of the Divina Commtdia owe 
a great debt of gratitude to Dr. Moore for the 
time, money ana labour he has for many years 
spent on the arduous task of collating all the 
best existing MSS. of the poem. This in¬ 
valuable contribution towards an improved 
text (to be published, we believe, by the Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, is anxiously expected 
by all students of Dante both in this country 
and abroad. 

It is proposed to place a portrait of Charles 
Kingsley in' the hall of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, of which he was a member. The 
picture will be painted by Mr. Lowes Dickin¬ 
son, whose known merit as an artist, aided by 
his intimate acquaintance with Kingsley, should 
ensure a good and faithful portrait. Old 
members of the college, and others who may be 
disposed to help, should send their contribu¬ 
tions to the Hon. and Bev. L. Neville, master 
of the college. The subscription is limited to 
two guineas. 

Miss A. Mary F. Robinson will publish 
early next week, through Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 
a new volume of poems entitled An Italian 
Garden. It will include Strambotti, Bispetti, 
Stomelli, a Foletta, a Rifiorita, and other 
things that might be sung in “an Italian 
garden.” 

Messrs. Longmans announce a memoir of the 
late Dr. John Hullah, written by his widow. 

Hazell’s “Annual Cyclopaedia” is the title 
of a work of reference which will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. It 
is compiled upon a new plan, and consists of up¬ 
wards of two thousand articles, mostly written by 
specialists, and revised up to the present month, 
on all questions and topics of current polities!, 
social, and general interest. It is intended to 
form a handy book of reference for newspaper 
readers, and all who wish to be acquainted with 
the topics of the time. 

The next volume of the “ Badminton Library ” 
will contain Flat- Racing, by the Earl of Suffolk 
and Mr. W. G. Craven ; and Steeplechasing, by 
Mr. A. Coventry and Mr. A. E. T. Watson. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will publish in 
a few days The Iliad of Homer done into Eng¬ 
lish Verse, books i.-xii., by Mr. Arthur S. Way, 
headmaster of Wesley College, Melbourne, 
Australia, whose translation of the Odyssey 
was reviewed in the Academy of August 1, 
1885. The work forms a substantial small 
quarto volume, 


Mr. Stanley Weale, whose Sturm und 
Drang drew some attention on its publication 
last year, has a drama in the press entitled 
Babylon Bound. It will be published by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. The same firm announces two 
other volumes of verse : The Bomance of Love, 
by W. H. Jewitt, with illustrations by the 
author, and Bed Roofs, by G. T. Coster. 

The Rev. Dr. Augustus Jessopp has under¬ 
taken to edit the autobiography ot Roger North, 
the well-known author of the Lives of the Norths, 
and lord of the manor of Rougham in Norfolk 
from 1690 to 1733. The materials will be sup¬ 
plied by a considerable fragment of autobio¬ 
graphy, together with a large mass of his corre¬ 
spondence, which MSS. were (unknown to the 
family) in the possession of the late James Cross- 
ley, of Manchester, and which were purchased 
at the sale of his library in 1884 for the British 
Museum. The correspondence extends over a 
period of more than sixty years (1670 to 1733), 
and throws much light upon the social condition 
of the time. Dr. Jessopp will contribute an in¬ 
troductory narrative; and the book will be 
illustrated throughout bv Miss Marianne North, 
the donor of the North Gallery at Kew, and her¬ 
self a lineal descendant of Roger North. It will 
be in one volume quarto, and will be issued to 
subscribers through Messrs. Goose, of Norwich, 
and Mr. David Nutt. 

Mrs. Collins, the wife of the vicar of Kirk- 
burton, near Huddersfield, has sent to the press 
the first volume of her annotated transcript of 
the registers of that extensive parish, covering 
the period from 1541 to 1654. This volume 
contains no less than 8,960 entries, many 
of which relate to ancient and important 
families in the West Riding of Yorkshire. The 
editor has added notes to those names of which 
anything is known— e.g., John Armitage—who 
entertained Oliver Heywood when he visited 
Kirkburton, and who was the ancestor of the 
late Sir Elkanali Armitage. She has also given 
in full the churchwardens’ accounts for three 
years—1581, 1583, 1584—and has inserted, in 
jnany cases, the dates of wills, &c. She hopes 
that a second volume, carrying the register down 
to 1754, may be finished in the course of the 
present year. The work will thus illustrate, as 
well as lie illustrated by, Dr. Morehouse’s History 
of Kirkburton. It is to be published by subscrip¬ 
tion, through Messrs. W. Pollard & Co., of Exeter, 
at the price of a guinea a volume. It will be 
dedicated to the Bishop of Ripon. 

Mr. Edward Laws’s History of Pembroke¬ 
shire, or rather of Little England beyond Wales 
(for such is to be its title), will be published in 
the course of the present year by Mr. Mason, of 
Tenby. It deals with the physical and ethnical 
history of the district rather than with the 
descent of property or families, and will form a 
quarto volume, amply illustrated. 

A meeting of those interested in the formation 
of an English Goethe Society was held last Fri¬ 
day in the room of the Society of Arts. Mr. H. 
Schiitz Wilson was in the chair. The Society 
was formally constituted, affiliation with the 
Weimar Goethe Gesellschaft was determined 
upon, a small committee was appointed to draft 
the rules, Mr. W. C. Coupland undertook the 
duties of hon. secretary, and the following ladies 
and gentlemen (the majority of whom have 
already signified their assent) were requested to 
act as vice-presidents : Miss Anna Swanwick, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, Prof. J. S. Blackie, Prof. E. 
Dowden, Mr. J. R. Lowell, Prof. Max Muller, 
and Prof. Seeley. The proceedings were closed 
by a vote of thanks to the Society of Arts. The 
roll of members comprises up to the present some 
seventy names. It is hoped that the drafting 
and ratification of the rules, and the election of 
the council, may be completed at a sufficiently 
early date to allow of the first public meeting 
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being held, and the presidential address being 
delivered, on March 22, the anniversary of 
Goethe’s death. A circular containing the reso¬ 
lutions passed at the preliminary meeting, to¬ 
gether with the present list of members, may be 
had from the hon. secretary, Mr. W. C. Coup¬ 
land, 11 Maitland Park Road, Haverstock Hill, 
N.W. 

The Carlyle Society have had a tablet to the 
memory of Carlyle placed upon a house in 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, not far from the house, 
No. 24 Cheyne Row, where Carlyle lived for the 
last forty-seven years of his life. The latter 
house is “ in Chancery,” and it was found im¬ 
practicable to put the tablet there. 

The Guia de la Villa y Archivo ie Simancas, 
by D. F. Diaz S&nohez, has just appeared at the 
offices of the “Revista Conteatporanea” at 
Madrid. Few works will be found more useful 
to the real student of Spanish history. 

Senob Salar has presented tomo i. of the 
seoond series of the Documentos ineditos de Indias 
to the Real Academia de Historia. The volume 
oontains 108 documents, reaching to the begin¬ 
ning of 1528. 


SWISS JOTTINGS. 

Friedrich von Tschudi, the author of the 
well-known Thierleben des Alpcnwelt, died at St 
Gallen on January 30. He wai one ol the best 
orators in Switzerland, and will be greatly missed 
in school, church, and state. He was a man of 
many-sided culture, both in the scientific and 
aesthetic directions, and a master of style in 
writing and speaking. Some mav recollect the 
magnificent address with which he opened the 
annual meeting of the Swiss Alpenklub, at St 
Gallen, a few years ago. 

In the Berner Taschenbuch for 1886, which 
has now reached its thirty-fifth year, there is 
printed a Bern tragedy of the sixteenth century, 
“Appius und Virginia,” written by Hans 
Rudolf Manuel, a son of the famous painter 
and poet, Niklaus Manuel. The volume also 
contains a collection of Swiss war songs 
(Kriegsliedor) and a very interesting article 
by C. Hoch, “ Historischen Notizen fiber die 
Organisation der ersten Postverbindung fiber 
die Schweizer Alpen.” The book is still under 
the editorship of Dr. Emil Bldsch. 

The revived Rhato-Romsmische Gesellschaft, 
of Graubfinden, which has received an addition 
of two hundred members, has put forth an 
ambitious programme of its future activity. 
Its annual Zeitschrift is to be edited by Prof. 
Muoth, and to contain from 200 to 300 pages. 
But the principal work to be undertaken by 
the members is the definitive compilation of 
the long-projected complete “ Rhiito-Roman- 
isches Idiotikon.” 

The Schweizerische Musikzeitung, published 
by the Brothers Hug, of Zurich, will give in 
future a series of portraits and biographies of 
the living Swiss composers who have earned a 
repute at home or abroad. Many of these, it 
is hardly necessary to say, are taken by the 
world at large, like Swiss painters and novelists, 
to be German. A catalogue of their printed 
works will be added, with a characterisation of 
their chief compositions. The series begins 
with Direktor Karl Attenhofer, of Zurich, who 
is the most popular living “Tonsetzer” in 
Switzerland. 

The Band ot Bern reports the death of 
Prof. Franz Hirschwilder, the well-known Old 
Catholic priest and scholar, who was for some 
years editor of the Deutscher Merkur, but since 
1875 has held the ohair of Catholio theology in 
the Universityof Bern. He was in his forty- 
sixth year. He was a Silesian by birth, and a 
pupil of Dollinger at Munich. 
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The Hwtorisch - antiquarische Gesellschaft 
of Base, has had twelve large photographs 
taken of some of the art treasures in the 
Cathedral ■>{ SS. Ursus and Victor at Solothorn. 
Among thtm is a reliquie of St. Oswald. It 
would be curious to trace the connexion of the 
old English king with German Switzerland. 
The beautiful late-gothic church in Zug (1478- 
1540) is dedicated to St. Oswald. It was long 
the yearly custom in Zug on Oswald's day to 
read aloud the names of the heroes who had 
fallen for their fatherland—and later, even 
of those who had lost their lives as mercenaries 
in the service of foreign states—and afterwards 
enter them in the public “ Jahreszeitbiicher.” 


ORIGINAL VER8E. 

AFTER THE FAIL OF TROY. 

Trot has fallen; and never will be 
War like the war that was waged for me. 

Could I but have those ten years back again 
With the love, and the glory, the pleasure like pain, 
The dash of arms, and the din of the fight, 

The feasting, and music, the colour and light— 
Yet, mixed with it all, there sounded to me 

Ever a moan from the far-off sea. 

There still remains this for all time to be— 

The war of the world was fought for me. 

Give them no pity who died for me there. 

Men can never more die for a face so fair. 

And what does it matter that now they lie, 

Quiet, and silent, beneath the sky ? 

Remember that none evermore can be 

Back for those years in Troy with me. 

Florence Peacock. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Macmillan’s Magazine for February has the 
great merit of containing an article on Mr. 
Gladstone which is not political. " The Great 
Gladstone Myth” is an amusing application 
to the records whioh survive in A.D. 3886 of the 
principles adopted by philologists in explaining 
early mythology. The profound learning of 
the writer is no less remarkable than his 
humour; and he who reads will learn as well 
as laugh. Mr. Ernest Myers comes forward 
as a mediator between Mr. Courthope and Mr. 
Lang in the controversy on “Poetry and 
Politics,” and protests even against the critioal 
division between classical and romantic poetry. 
Mr. Minto, in a paper headed “ A Champion 
of her Son,” writes a pleasant account of 
Christine de Pisan. It would be well if a few 
more researches were made into early times 
with a view of showing how the question of 
“ women’s rights ” was dealt with in bygone 
days. 

The Expositor for February opens with a full, 
dear, and impartial account of Wellhausen and 
his critical theory, by Dr. Curtius of Chicago. 
Canon Kirkpatrick gives a very useful comment 
on the Revised Version of Judges and Ruth; 
Canon "Westcott continues his “ Christus Con- 
summator,” Lessons from the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; Dr. Marcus Dods begins a series of 
popular papers on the Book of Zechariah; Dr. 
Struck resumes his excellent bibliographical 
survey for Old Testament students. Prof. 
Warfield’s note on the textual criticism of the 
first section of the Didache should also not be 
unnotioed. 

In the Deutsche Rundschau, Herr Giitzfddt 
gives some interesting reminiscences of Prince 
Friedrich Karl of Prussia. Dr. Friedlander, 
in an excellent article on “ The Fortunes of 
the Homeric Poems,” traces the literary history 
of Homer since the revival of letters in Europe. 
He illustrates not only the changes of taste, 
but also the critical errors which the Homeric 
literature shows. Herr Hartwig writes an 


account from reoently published documents 
of the Conclave of Benedict XIV. in 1740. 

In the Nuova Antologia for January 15 Signor 
Graf commences a critical study, whioh promises 
to be of considerable importance, on “ Petrarch- 
ism and Anti-Petrarchism in the Sixteenth 
Century.” Signor Setti calls calls attention to 
an unpublished work on “Taxation,” written 
by Ricci, whom Napoleon called to his aid as 
finanoe minister in Italy in 1797. The abstract 

S 'ven of this work shows a dear perception of 
e problems of taxation, and is an interesting 
contribution to the history of the subject. 


OLD-WELSH TEXTS. 

Not only Welshmen, but likewise all students of 
Celtic, will be glad to hear of the proposed pub¬ 
lication of a senes of “ Old-Welsh Texts,” to be 
edited and revised by the first living Welsh 
scholar, Mr. John Rhys, Professor of Celtic in the 
University of Oxford, and to be illustrated with 
facsimiles. 

The early literatures of England, France, 
Germany and Scandinavia have been the subject 
of profound study and research in recent years, 
ana the most important texts in each have been 
rendered accessible to students in accurate and 
trustworthy editions. But the early literature of 
Wales has hitherto been less fortunate. Indeed, 
there is not a single text of the more important 
Welsh manuscripts of which we possess a critical 
edition for the use of students on a level with 
the requirements of modem scholarship. It is 
now proposed to make a vigorous effort towards 
removing this reproach by issuing a series of 
Early-Welsh texts, which will approximate to 
the original as closely as the resources of modem 
pography will allow, and will be adequately 
ustrated with facsimiles. The volumes will be 
printed in demy octavo in the best style of the 
Clarendon Press, so as to compare favourably with 
the publications of the Early-English and Early- 
French Text Societies. 

Although the number of Celtic scholars in 
Europe is steadily increasing, and the importance 
of the Celtic languages for the study of com¬ 
parative philology is year by year obtaining 
wider recognition, the promoters of the under¬ 
taking appeal not only to professed scholars, but 
also to the wider circle or Welshmen and of all 
who care for the honour of the Cymric name, 
for their co-operation and support in the work of 
preserving from destruction and handing down 
to posterity the literary monuments of the 
national past. 

The series will include, among other texts, 
those of the following important manuscripts : 

1. The Black Book of Carmarthen, entirely repro¬ 
duced by collotype facsimile. This cannot be ac¬ 
complished unless 300 subscribers come forward at 
2. The texts of the Black Book, of the 


30s. each. 


Book of Aneurin, and of the Book of Taliessin. The 
editor hopes to publish at some future time an 
annotated translation of these books, or parts of 
them. 3. The texts of the leading versions of the 
“historical” Triads, with translations and notes by 
the editor. 4. A critical edition of the Mabino- 
gion, Kulhwch and Olwen, the Dreams of Rhonabwy 
and of Marm Wledig, Llud and Llevelys, the 
Arthurian Romances, including, is is hoped, the 
unpublished version of Laumslot dy Lac, with 
translations and copious notes by the editor. The 
text of this work, the preparation of which is 
already far advanced, will be based on that of the 
IVhte Book, the oldest version known with the 
exception of one or two fragments, which will be 
given in the notes. 5. The text of the whole of 
the Red Book of Hergest. 

The first issue of this work, comprising the 
Mabinogion, die., the Arthurian Romances, and 
Triads, with indices, will be ready in June next. 
All communications should be addressed to Mr. 
J. G. Evans, 7 Clarendon Villas, Oxford, 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Luxor: Jan.SS, 1888. 
Prof. Maspero is again at Luxor, and the 
work of uncovering the great temple here is 
proceeding rapidly. The hovels on tne northern 
side of the British Consulate are now being de¬ 
molished, and some colossal statues of Ramses II. 
in granite have been brought to light. One of 
them is of exceptional finish and fine workman¬ 
ship. The face is in a perfect state of preserva¬ 
tion, though the crown which once surmounted 
it has been overthrown, and now lies at a little 
distance from the statue itself. Before the season 
is over, one of the most magnificent ruins in 
Egypt will have been, in great measure, rescued 
from the grave in which it has lain for so many 
centuries. 

My companion and myself have been a long 
while in getting thus far, thanks to that want of 
wind which vexes the soul of dahabiah voyagers. 
We have, however, succeeded in reaching the 
ancient tombs near Kasr es-Saiyydd, which we 
failed to discover last year. They have furnished 
us with an excellent text on the vanity of guide¬ 
books. The guide-books to Upper Egypt are 
three in number—those of Murray, Isambert, 
and Marietta. Wilkinson, the original author of 
Murray’s Handbook, visited the tombs himself; 
and what he said about them, though imperfect 
as regards both description and position, is 
accurate so far as it goes. But a subsequent 
editor has introduced matter which shows that 
he had as little personal knowledge of the tombs 
as the editor of Isambert’s Guide, or, I may add, 
the illustrious Mariette Pasha. He calls them 
“ some tombs of the Vlth dynasty period.” “ With¬ 
in them,” he further states, “ the agricultural and 
other scenes common to the tombs of Egypt may 
still be traced on the walls, and some, indeed, in 
a very good state of preservation. Many are 
covered with Coptic ‘ ex-votos ’ worth studying." 
This lost statement is improved upon by Mariette, 
who alleges that “ some of the rock-tombs of this 
locality are covered with numberless Coptic in¬ 
scriptions which are worth studying. ” Isambert dis¬ 
creetly says nothing about the Coptic “ ex-votos,” 
but goes out of his way to inform us that the 
tombs are “ a quarter of an hour distant from the 
village (Kasr es-Saiyydd), towards the entrance 
of the mountain.” As a matter of fact, the tombs 
are not “ towards the entrance of the mountain,” 
and sire an hour and a half from the village ; 
those which are “ a quarter of an hour distant ” 
being the Coptic graves of the ancient KhSno- 
boskion. The decorated tombs, moreover, are 
only two in number, and in only one of them are 
the sculptures “ in a very good state of preserva¬ 
tion.” Only one of them, again, contains Coptic 
“ ex-votos ” ; and instead of being “ numberless,” 
these are precisely three in number, all painted 
in red in the same place. The only other Coptic 
inscriptions I could discover were a prayer for a 
Christian named John, and a long text relating 
to the church calendar. This, however, I found 
in an unsculptured tomb which had previously 
been unvisitea, and was in another part of the 
mountain. 

At Abydos, Prof. Maspero has cleared away 
the rubbish from the external walls of the temple 
of Seti on the southern and western sides, and 
is building a wall to prevent the earth again 
falling into the space that has been cleared. 
On the western wall, just outside the chamber 
where the graffiti I copied two years ago informs 
us was an oracle ot Serapis, I copied three 
“ex-votos” of some importance. They have 
been carefully chiselled out during the Christian 
period, but enough remains to snow that they 
are prayers to “ Besa the lord, the god of heaven,” 
on the part of pilgrims to the shrine. This 
settles tne locality of the oracle of Besa or Bes, 
which played so great a part in the religious 
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near which it was said to have been situated had 
nothing to do with Antinoopolis. As far back 
as the seventh century B.C., the Greeks had 
established an oracle of Serapis (or rather Osiris) 
in the ruined and deserted temple of Abydos, 
which was visited by scores of Greeks, Kypriotes, 
Phoenicians, Karians, and other strangers, who 
have engraved their names on its walls. Under 
the Roman emperors the oracle of Serapis became 
the oracle of Besa, whose worship suddenly 
acquired a great extension, perhaps on account of 
his foreign origin ; and it was in consequence of 
the parchment letters addressed to the oracle of 
this god at Abydos that the agjed philosopher 
Demetrios Kythras was put to the rack by the 
Christian zeal of Conatantius, and Parnasios the 
prefect was sent into banishment. 

I had a curious illustration how hardly old 
superstitions die in this country when I was 
exploring the mounds of Memphis last month. 
At their northern extremity a portion of the old 
city-wall still remains intact. The bricks com¬ 
posing it are bonded in certain places by beams 
of wood, now in a state of decay. I carried away 
one or two fragments of these, and observed a 
small boy near me following my example. I 
asked him what he was going to do with the 
pieces; and he answered that he should “ mix 
them with mummy to make into medicine.” The 
neighbouring necropolis of Sakkarah, it must be 
remembered, was once the hunting-ground for the 
mummies which were exported to Europe for the 
use of the medical faculty. 

I have copied some new Kypriote and Phoeni¬ 
cian inscriptions and a good many Greek ones ; 
but the only discovery I need mention, as having 
any interest about it, was made in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ekhmin. At the western extremity of 
the mountain range which runs to. the north of 
that city, is the fine tomb discovered bv Nestor 
l’Hote, which bears the cartouches of king Ai. 
About half a mile to the south-east of the group of 
tombs which surround it is another group of 
tombs, all of which are of the Roman epoch. In 
one of these, in the midst of a large amount of 
semi-Egyptian decoration, I found three portrait 
figures, painted in the Roman dress, ana about 
a foot and a half high. They are equal to the 
best paintings in the Pompeian collection at 
Naples ; indeed, the faces are exceptionally fine, 
and are evidently true to life. Means, I hope, 
will be found for conveying the frescoes to the 
Bulak Museum. 

We have visited again the old town at the 
northern extremity of the Gebel Tftkh, which I 
described last year, and have found it far more 
extensive ■'.han we had imagined. It lies about 
three miles to the south of Menshtyeli, the ancient 
Ptolemais, in regard to which I have to correct a 
statement made by me last year. We spent a 
couple of days there on this occasion, and I satis¬ 
fied myself that no inscribed ostraka have ever 
been discovered there. The assertion that they 
have been came from a native, and turns out to 
be worth no more than assertions from such 
sources usually are. 

Upper Egypt is once more in its normal con¬ 
dition, and the traveller may again wander freely 
and securely about it as in old days. The 
brigandage of last winter has been entirely 
suppressed during the past six months, and the 
brigands have met with the fate they deserved. 

At the moment of writing this letter, I have re¬ 
ceived the sad and unexpected news of Dr. Birch’s 
death. A kind friend and great scholar such as 
he was can ill be spared. There are few left like 
him. A. H. Sayce. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE OXFORD CHAIR OF ENGLISH. 

Oxford: Feb. 10, 1888. 

Having acted as chairman of the Board which 
elected Prof. Napier to the Chair of English 
Language and Literature at Oxford, I feel 
bound to notice a letter of Mr. Henry Sweet, 
which appears in the Academy of last week. 

This letter, purporting to describe the method 
in which that election was conducted, contains 
the following statement: ‘ ‘ The professorship 
was first offered to the well-known American 
light literary critic, Mr. J. R. Lowell, or, at 
any rate, he was sounded on the subject. As 
we see, he declined the dubious honour.” This 
statement is without foundation. The pro¬ 
fessorship was not offered to Mr. Lowell, or to 
any one else; and, though he or others may 
have been “sounded” by individuals, I have 
the best means of knowing that he was not 
sounded by or on behalf of the Board of 
Electors. 

Mr. Sweet, himself a candidate, thinks fit to 
give your readers “ a plain statement of what 
they (the electors) ought to have done.” It is 
no part of my duty to follow him into this field 
of discussion; but when he alleges, or suggests, 
as a fact what is so nearly the reverse of the fact, 
it is right that I should positively contradict it. 

George C. Brodrick. 


Berlin, S.W., Kleinbeerem tr, 7: Feb. 9, 1888. 
Loath as I am to enter upon any personal 
controversy, I cannot pass over in silence two 
unfounded statements in Mr. Sweet's lotter in 


the Academy for February 6. Mr. Sweet is 
in error when he says that my frietd Napier 
owed his success at Gottingen “ mainly to the 
energetic intervention of his teacher and patron, 
Prof. Zupitza.” Nor is Mr. Sweet less mistaken 
in believing that “ Prof. Zupitza canvassed very 
actively on behalf of his favourite pupil.” The 
latter statement is not new to me. Mr. Swedt 
will remember that I wrote to him last June, 
telling him of all I had done in the matter, 
and asking him to let me know Ms reasons for 
attributing to me a part that I had not played; 
but I am sorry to say that he has not answered 
my letter. Julius Zupitza. 


THE SEVERN MEMOIRS. 

46 Talgarth Road, West Kensington, W: 

Feb. 10 , 1886 . 

I should be much obliged if anyone possessing 
letters by the late Joseph Severn likely to prove 
serviceable for his memoirs—especially of date 
circa 1817 to 1830—would communicate with 
me, I should also be glad to hear from owners 
■of unpublished letters by John and George Keats 
and their circle of friends, of the period comprised 
between the years 1815-1822 ; from possessors of 
diaries, occasional journals, and other MSS. by 
Joseph Severn, or one or other of his intimate 
friends; from proprietors of pictures by Severn 
with whom neither Mr. Walter Severn nor 
myself has yet had communication; and from 
the present owner, or owners, of various early 
drawings and sketches by Severn, more especially 
those made on board the schooner Maria Crowther 
on the voyage from London to Naples in the 
autumn of the year 1820. 

I should further be glad to hear from the 
relatives of Miss Cotterell (a fellow-passenger 
with Keats and Severn on that voyage), of Mr. 
Cotterell (about that time a banker at Naples)^ 
and of Mrs. Pidgeon (also a passenger on board 
the Maria Crowther) —if they have any memo¬ 
randa, journals, or sketches made by one or other 
of these three persons during, or subsequent to, 
the quarantine-confinement of the Maria Crowther 
in the Bay of Naples. William Sharp. 


AN ENGLISH SCHOOL AT OXFORD, 

London: Feb. 7, 1886. 

Mr. Sweet speaks with authority on the sub¬ 
ject of organising a school at Oxford for the 
scientific study of modem languages, and only 
those who approach Mm in erudition can 
profitably follow Mm into the details of Ms 
scheme. But the general reader, although he 
may deplore some of Mr. Sweet’s heated utter¬ 
ances, may be expected to approve in the main 
Ms estimate of the recent action of the electors 
to the university professorsMp of the English 
language and literature. The new university 
statute provides for the introduction of English 
literature into the academic course of study. 
Those whose duty it is to give effect to the 
statute have chosen to evade a large part of 
its admittedly awkward provisions. They cannot 
assert of their own knowledge that the man 
of their choioe—deservedly eminent as he is 
in his special department of study—is capable 
of lecturing on English literature. Perhaps they 
surmise that he may drag some fragments of 
the vast subject into the Oxford curriculum at 
the skirts of Germanic pMlology. Assuredly 
they have done their best to place English litera¬ 
ture as a branch of academic study in most 
humilating subjection to philological science. 
Mr. Sweet is content to mourn over their errors. 
But lamentation has seldom stayed an evil’s 
growth. Is there no possibility of circum¬ 
venting, even at this late hour, the difficulties 
of the situation Y 

I submit a line of argument fir removed 
from the one that Mr. Sweet has adopted. He 
seems to be so far at one with the erring electors 
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as to assume that English literature must 
necessarily take its place in the Oxford curricu¬ 
lum under the aegis of philology. Here t differ 
from him. Let us for the moment admit that 
English literature, as a branch of academio 
study, has ho footing of its own, and must 
seek shelter in some comprehensive school 
of studies. Does it, therefore, follow that 
philology is the only study on which English 
literature can he profitably grafted ? The 
historians should surely be permitted a word in 
reply. English literature has the closest 
possible ties with English history. Not only 
is the one a most suggestive commentary on the 
other; biit—what is of highor importance in 
the present discussion—the informing essence 
of literature, which largely evaporates at the 
touch of the philologist, need suffer little or ho 
injury at the hand of the intelligent historian, 
who Sees in a nation’s literature the visihlo 
signs of a nation’s emotional and intellectual 
growth. And the recognition of the connexion 
between history and literature on the part of 
the university might have a beneficial influence 
outside academic bounds. With a few distin¬ 
guished exceptions, students of English litera¬ 
ture are not students of Eoglish history, and 
the reverse is equally true. The divorce between 
the two studies has seriously diminished the 
value of the work of commentators and critics 
of English literature, and it has often crippled 
English historical investigation. It should not 
be beneath the dignity of a university to make 
an endeavour to avert an extension of this 
dangerous breach. 

I would therefore urge that all thought of 
submitting English literature at Oxford to the 
tender mercies of the philologists should be 
abandoned forthwith, Let them explore it for 
their own purposes if they will; but let it not 
be supposed that they can either ekhSust the 
subject 4s a branch of academic study, or cohfer 
on it its highest educational Value. At ahy 
rate, let those who direct the Historical School 
lay claim to teach English literature as well. 
The new university statutes provide for the 
appointment of readers in modern history. 
Why should not one of these readerships be 
applied to the teaching of English literature P 
There are rumours of many imminent changes in 
the Oxford Historical School. Will not the 
reformers introduce English literature into the 
course of Oxford study on a basis that has 
everything to recommend it ? 

To tell the truth, I doubt whether there is any 
real anxiety at Oxford to have English litera¬ 
ture taught at all; but this, 1 think, regrettable, 
although I am well aware that much may be 
urged in favour of the view. In spite of cheap 
reprints, and all other popular inducements to 
the study of English literature, the fact remains 
that the Uation does not get out of its literature ! 
the enjoyment that is in it. Literary taste 
(outside certain small circles) is at a loW ebb. 
Oxford may justly be called upon to make an 
effort to improve the situation. And if a teacher 
were established at Oxford, who, by means of 
expository rather than of merely critical 
lectures, would make known to students that 4 
vast—an immeasurably vast—literature lies 
under their hand, we might hope that the good 
news would spread to many quarters Which it 
has not at present penetrated. If English 
literature is to be placed on the same level as 
other academic studies, it would be absurd for 
the teacher to treat it solely from the aesthetio 
point of view, although that point of view can 
never be safely ignored. But the expository 
lectures of a literary historian would extend and 
give accuracy to the knowledge of those who 
are naturally gifted with literary taste, and 
might stimulate the far larger class of students, 
who have never known the exalted delights of 
reading, to make their acquaintance. 

Sidney L. Lee. 


“epitome of English grammar.” 

London: Feb. 6,1888. 

With much in the general tenour of Mr. 
Bradley’s criticisms of my book in the Academy 
of January 30 I concur; but it is hard, if 
not impossible, to record and analyse with 
“fulness and precision” the phenomena 
of modern English in an “ Epitome.” Some 
at least of the “positive mistakes ” I think he 
might have not unreasonably guessed to be 
omissions and oversights in the process of con¬ 
densing matter originally more extensive into 
250 pages. It is hardly fair to insert the words 
“ in Anglo-Saxon,” which do not occur in the 
passage, before “me was dative only.” The 
sentence as it stood is a short summary of 
Helfenstein’s statement that “in the most 
ancient documents only the dative was me ”—a 
mote satisfactory account, in my opinion, than 
Bask’s vague treatment of me, mec, meh. After 
Sanskrit ah-am should of course follow “acc. 
nta.” In “ an or en, Anglo-Saxon gen. suffix,” 
“ adjective or ” might with advantage be sub¬ 
stituted for “ Anglo-Saxon.” This explanation 
of mime, agreeing with Helfenstein’s, I prefer 
to the doubtful analogy traced by Schleicher 
with Sanskrit reduplication, especially in view 
of Schleicher’s own remark, “in diseiu casus 
gehen die sprachen besonders stark aus ein- 
ander.” “Ear" (of com) in p. 5 should 
properly have been contrasted with Old-English 
ear-ing; the etymology of the former is actually 
given on p. 52. Bryd is accidentally omitted in 
the next sentence quoted. Postulating in my 
students “small Latin and less Greek,” I 
thought it but kind to translate haedus; it never 
occurred to me that any reader, fresh from the 
rules in pp. 43-5, would in p. 46 paraphrase 
“ for ” by “ cognate with.” Brevis esse laboro, 
obscurus fio has to answer for the ambiguity of 
“ cognate ” (p. 120), intended for two Latin 
verbs as compared with each other and con¬ 
trasted with such other dental-gutturals as 
tango, tc-tiy-i. Lastly, I must humbly confess 
that I did rashly accept the connexion of dig, 
ditch, in a well-known manual, not remember¬ 
ing that the Anglo-Saxon verb is weak and 
derivative. 

These faults and some others, typographical 
and otherwise, are corrected in a tame of 
“ Addenda and Errata” to be prefixed to the 
remaining copies of the present issue. 

W. H. H. Kelke. 


F0RTE3CUE ON “THE GOVERNANCE OF 
ENGLAND.” 

London : Feb. 6,1888. 

Mr. Plummer is certainly right. Fortescue 
had ho thought of limiting the King's Council 
to the peerage, but rather the contrary; and it 
was ah error on my part to have construed the 
passage ia such a sense. The correction is the 
more Valuable for the reason that Mr. Plummer 
himself points out, that the transference of 
power from an aristocratic to an almost entirely 
official body was very much in accordance with 
the spirit Of “ the New Monarchy.” In fact, it 
considerably strengthens my argument that 
Forteseuo’s great object was not to preserve, 
but to remove some of the old constitutional 
restrictions on the royal power, which to him 
appeared sadly to interfere with efficient govern¬ 
ment. James Gairdner. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ CATCHPOLL.” 

Paris: Feb. 6,1888. 

If Prof. Znpitza’s etymology of “ catchpoll ” 
( caceare-pidlus) be the correct one, a curious 
parallel in point of composition would be the 
German Schnajiphahn, which at the end of the 
fifteenth century became naturalised in France 
as c henapan. Here, too, the origin of the 


second half of the word appears to have bean 
entirely lost sight of, as far as regards it8 
present meaning. Paget ToYtnSfefe. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Feb. IS, 4 p.m. Royal Asiatic: " Buddhistn 
in its Relation to Brahmanism,” by Prof. Monler 
Williams. 

6 p.m. London Institution; “ Charles Darwin 
and his Theory," III., by Prof. 8. Ray Lankeeter. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ A Comparison 
between Polykleitos and Lyuppoe,” by Mr, A. 8. 
Murray. 

8 p.m. Boclety ot Arid: Cahtor LSotutb, 
“ Bdenoe Teaching, I., by Prof. F, Gutbtie. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “ Final Cause,” by 
Prof. Dabney. 

Tuesday, Feb. 16. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Unexhibltod Portion of the Greek and Roman 
Sculptures id the British Museum,” I., by Prof. 0. 
T. Newton. 

7.46 P.m. Statistical: “Buioidee in England 
and Wales, In relation to Age, Sex, Season, and 
Occupation," by Dr. W. Ogle. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Present State of 
the Colonial Possessions of Great Britain,” by Dr. 
R. J. Mann. 

8.80 p tn. Zoological: “ Deeoriptioh of » new 


Asiatic OW1 of tiie Genus Ketupa," by Mr. 
TaczanowBld : “ The Variation of the Skull \ 
In the Canadian Marten,” by Mr. (L Tbon 


with 

mmas; 


dety of Arts: “ Some 
lutibn,” by PTof. G. 


Age in the Canadian Marten,” by Mr_, 

“A new Madreporarian Coral from the British 
Seas, and its Anatomy,” by Mr. W. L. Bolster. 

WEDNESDAY, Feb. 17.8 p.m. F ‘ 

Points in Electrical Dlstr 
Forbes. 

8 p.m. _Civll Engineers: “ The River Seine,” 
by Mr. L. F. Vemon-Baroourt. 

8 p.m. Dialectical: “ A Criticism of the 
Socialistic Theory,” by Mr. W. Portbury. 

THUBsday, Feb. 18,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Metals 
as affected by Small Quantities of Impurity,” TV., 
by Prof. W. Chandler Roberts-Austen. 

4.S0 p.m. Royal Soolety. 

7p.m. London Institution: “New Btars," by 
Mr. R. A. Proctor. 

. 8p.m. RoyalAcademy: "EnriiihArchitecture 
of the Middle Age,” by Mr. G. F. Bodley. 

8 p.m. Linnean: * Aoarl of genus GtfeepKaeUt 
found in Moles-NestS,” by Mr. A D. M. Michael 
Boti ny of Western South America,” by Mr. John 
Ball. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Feb. 19, 8 pjn. Philological: “ Old English 
Contributions,” by Mr. H. Sweet. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Historical and Reoettt 
Famines in India,” by Mr. F. O. Danvers. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Wings of 
Birds, by Prof. w. H. Flower. 

Saturday, Feb. 90, s p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
History of Volcanic Action in the British Isles,” IV., 
by Dr. A. Gelkle. 


SCIENCE. 

AN OXFORD “ FESTSCHRIFT ” FOR 
THE GRIMM-CENTENARY. 

Sigfred-Arminius, and other Papers. By Gud- 
brand Vigfusson and F. York Powell. (Ox¬ 
ford : Clarendon Press.) 

Jacob Grimm himself would have been 
delighted with this pamphlet, which the 
editors of the Corpus Boeticum Boreale have 
published as their joint contribution to the 
Grimm centenary. It consists of seven papers 
on questions of Teutonic philology (in the wide 
sense of the word), and contains, including a 
“prologue” and an “epilogue,” only ninety- 
three pages; but into this small space the 
authors have crowded such an abundance of 
interesting and ingenious suggestions as is not 
often found in a volume of ten times the 
size. 

In the first essay Dr. Vigfusson propounds a 
truly startling thesis. He points out that, on 
the one hand, all the great heroes of the 
Teutonic epic cycle are known historical person¬ 
ages, with the exception of Siegfried*; and on 
the other hand, nearly all the great heroes of 
early German history are also figures of noetic 
legend, the most conspicuous exception being 
Arminins, though we have the authority of 
Tacitus for the fact that the exploits of Arminius 
were in his day the theme of Teutonic song. 
Dr. Vigfusson boldly proposes to identify 
Siegfried with Arminius, and thus to render the 

* Why does Dr. Vigfusson write “ Sigfred ” ? 
The principle on which he turns Geberteui ihto 
“Giferic” would demand “ Sigefrith.” 
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parallelism between the hero-lists of history 
and of poetry all but complete. He points out 
that Arminius is known to have been a Roman 
gentile name, and that the Cheruscan chief may 
have received it from some patron during his 
youthful period of service in the Roman army. 
In that oase his native name would be some¬ 
thing totally different; and the probability is 
that, like the names of nearly all the other 
members of the Cheruscan royal family men' 
tioned in history, it was a compound of the 
word Segi- (victory). Hence there is so far no 
objection against identifying Siegfried and 
Anninius; and Dr. Vigfusson calls attention to 
several striking coincidences between the lives 
of the legendary and the historical hero. It 
cannot be said that the author has proved the 
truth of his attractive hypothesis, but the case 
as it stands is a very plausible one. At any rate 
it is safer to agree with Dr. Vigfusson than 
to adopt the monstrous theory that the 
story of Siegfried (including the name!) is a 
“ solar myth.” The fact that Siegfried was the 
son of Siegmund, while the father of Arminius 
was named Segimer and his wife’s brother 
Segimund, tends, when the nature of the docu¬ 
ments is considered, rather in favour of the 
identity of the two personages than against it. 
The wife of Arminius is called Thusnelda 
in the present notoriously corrupt text of 
Strabo. The ending -elda is plainly the same 
as -hild, which appears in Grimhild, the name 
given to Siegfried’s wife in the Nibelungen. 
This is in itself a coincidence worth noting; 
but Dr. Vigfusson tries to improve upon 
it by correcting Thusnelda into some such 
form as Girmelda. This arbitrary dealing 
with the text, however, does not seem to 
be necessary. Assuming that Siegfried and 
Arminius are one, it is still quite possible that 
Grimhild is a personage originally belonging 
to a different story, and that she has been 
confounded in the German lays with Siegfried’s 
wife,, just as Gudrun has in the Scandinavian 
lays. Such a confusion would be all the more 
likely to occur, because the name of Arminius’s 
wife did actually end in -hild. That Thusnelda 
cannot be a correct reading is plain enough. 
The most natural emendation (yielding a re¬ 
cognisable Teutonic name) would be to turn 
eorcNEAAA into COTONEAAA=Swanhilda* ; but 
this is too precarious to deserve much attention. 
Dr. Vigfusson does not appear to be on very 
safe ground when he argues that because the 
epithet hunscr, given to Siegfriedin the Northern 
version of his story, cannot mean “ Hunnish,” 
it must be an old corruption of heorscr = 
Cheruscan. Perhaps if we knew the explana 
tion of such names as Hunferth and iEthelhnn, 
it might throw light on this question. That 
the syllable hun in these cases has any connex¬ 
ion with the people of Attila it is not easy to 
believe. 

The same essay contains the striking sugges 
tion that a portion of the tangled web of the 
Theoderic legends may relate to Theoderic 
the Sugambrian (“ Deudorix ”), the fellow- 
captive of Arminius. Some other ingenious 
combinations which are proposed seem inad¬ 
missible, on the ground that in the first 
century a.d. all the Teutonic dialects probably 
retained the thematic vowel in the first element 
of compound names. 

Next in interest to this first essay is the fourth, 
which deals with certain geographical allusions 
in the Hamfiism&l (or the “ Hamtheow Lay,” 
as Dr. Vigfusson englishes the name). Dr. 
Vigfusson shows that the poem fixes the capital 
of the Gothic empire of Ermanarie somewhere 
on the Dnieper, probably at Kiev, the character¬ 
istic topographical features of the district being 


referred to with a peculiar accuracy that can 
only proceed from actual knowledge on the 
part of the original poet. 

In the third paper Dr. Vigfusson discusses 
the place of composition of the group of Eddio 
poems which he calls the ‘‘Helgi Lays.” He 
decides that they originated in the Channel 
Islands, their “ Warinsey ” being Guernsey. 
He suggests by the way that Bargenae, the 
name of an order of Gaulish priestesses men¬ 
tioned by Mela, may be the origin of the 
French baragouin (“gibberish”), and that an 
interpretative corruption of the same word 
may lurk in the designation Vargynjor (“ she- 
wolves,”) applied in the HkrbarSslidS to 
certain witches who provoked the anger of 
Thor. 

Mr. Powell contributes a clever rendering of 
the Danish ballad, “ Aage og Else,” into the 
style of the old Scotch ballad poetry, and a care¬ 
ful paper on “ Traces of Old Law in the Eddie 
Poems,” the value of which is enhanced by the 
addition of an index of the Icelandic law-terms 
illustrated. 

In the “ Prologue,” Dr. Vigfusson gives some 
interesting reminiscences of an interview he 
had with Jacob Grimm in 1859; and Mr. 
Powell’s “Epilogue” bears witness to the 
gratitude felt by Englishmen to the two great 
explorers of the treasure-house of Teutonic 
language and tradition, and offers excuse for 
the absence of any official participation of this 
country in the movement to do them honour. 
It is not very likely that among the publica¬ 
tions evoked by the Grimm centenary there 
will be many more happily appropriate to the 
occasion than this little book. 

Henry Bradley, 


work of a similar kind that can thoroughly 
justify and sustain a modem side to the old 
Benares Sanskrit College, the Anglo-Sanskrit 
department which the scholarly instincts of 
Sir Alfred Lyall, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-west Provinces, have revived. 


SANSKRIT STUDY IN BENARES. 


* Perhaps the first element in this compound is 
not “ Swan,” but a weak substantive, the thematic 
-» of which has been preserved by popular ety¬ 
mology. * 


The following works, among others, are in 
progress in the “Benares Sanskrit” series 
Pratis'akhya of White Yajurveda with Uvafa’s 
commentary ; Bhartrihari’s Vakyapadiya; Tan- 
travarttika, the great Mimamsa work of Kuma- 
rilabhafta; Pras astapadabhashya, the oldest 
commentary on the Vais'eshikasutras. 

In the Pandit, the Benares College journal, 
philosophy continues to be represented by Pan- 
chadas'i (text and English translation by A. 
Venis); S'ribhasftya (with S'rutaprakas'ika tika, 
ed. Rama Mis'ra S'astri); Khanrfanakhanda- 
khadya (with S'ankari tika and original notes, 
ed. Mohan Lai); S'astradipika (Mimamsa, ed. 
Rama Mis'ra S'astri). Grammar by Madhavl- 
yadhatuvritti (ed. Damodara S'astri) and Akanrf- 
atandava of Paribhashendus'ekhara (ed. Harin- 
atha). Vedic ritual is represented by the 
S'rantapadarthanirvachana, a compilation by 
college pandits, explanatory of technical terms 
connected with the chief sacrifices. 

Dr. G. Thibaut redeems his promise by send¬ 
ing to press an entire edition and translation of 
VarahaMihira’s Panchasiddhiintika. The pecu¬ 
liar difficulties were set out by Dr. Thibaut in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
vol. Ivin. He has been assisted by Pandit 
Sudhakara in the present edition, which may 
be expected to throw considerable light on the 
steps in the development of modem or scientific 
Hindu astronomy from its Greek prototype. 
Mr. Venis reprints from the Pandit (with addi¬ 
tional matter) his text and translation of the 
Vedantaparibhiisha. 

It has been proposed that the senior students 
of the Anglo-Sanskrit department should com¬ 
pile a dictionary of Sanskrit philosophical terms 
in English, under the joint editorship of Messrs. 
Thibaut and Venis—a plan which will at once 
serve the interests of Sanskrit lexicography in 
perhaps its most backward field, and stimulate 
research on Western critical lines among the 
younger pandits of Benares. Jn fact, it is only 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Publication Agency of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, have nearly 
ready for issue to subscribers a series of photo¬ 
graphic platesof the normal solar spectrum, made 
by Prof. H. A. Rowland. The plates are seven 
in number, and may be bought separately. 
They are three feet long by one foot wide; and 
all but one of them contains two strips of the 
spectrum. Together, they give a complete map 
of the solar spectrum from wave length 3100 to 
wave length 5790. The price for the set is ten 
dollars (£2). Subscriptions are received in 
England by Messrs. Triibner. 

Mr. Grant Allen’s Charles Darwin, in the 
series of “English Worthies,” has been trans¬ 
lated into French by M. P. Lemonnier, and 
will be published shortly by Guillaumin, of 
Paris. 

Dr. Atmaran Pandurang has put forth an 
appeal for the foundation of a new Medical 
School at Bombay. He asserts that the appoint¬ 
ments at the present school are mere perquisites 
of the Army Medical Staff, irrespective of merit; 
and he contends that a new school, in which the 
posts shall be given to the best men by open 
competition, will put new life into the study of 
medicine in Bombay, and exert a favourable in¬ 
fluence on medical culture through the whole 
presidency. He argues his case ably and tem¬ 
perately. 

The first part of a serial work on British 
Petrography, by Mr. J. J. H. Teall, appeared on 
February 1. It contains twenty pages of intro¬ 
ductory letterpress and four chromo-lithographic 
sections of the rocks known as LherzoHte, Ser¬ 
pentine, and Picrite. The work promises to be 
of great value to all students of British rocks. 
It is published by Messrs. Watson Brothers & 
Douglas, of Birmingham. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Academie des Inscriptions 
on January 22, M. Gaston Boissier was elected 
without opposition to succeed the late M. Ldon 
Renier. her another vacancy caused by the 
death of M. Egger, there was on equality of votes 
between MM. H&ron de Villefosse and Auguste 
Longnon, both being far in front of M. Clermont- 
Ganneau. 

The principles of the Romaji Kai are making 
rapid progress in Japan. Already the reports of 
the Physical and Mathematical Society of Tokio 
are published in Roman characters, and two 
Christian newspapers, the Kirisuto Kio Shimbun 
and the Rikugo Zashi are about to adopt the same 
system. One important guarantee for the success 
of the movement is that it is promoted as much 
by the people as by the officials. Things move 
rapidly m Japan, and it may be that within the 
next few years the native characters will have 
become as obsolete as the feudal Daimios and 
two-sworded Samurai now are. 

The Prince of Wales, as president of the late 
Health Exhibition, has presented to the British 
Museum the collection of 600 books in Chinese, 
being translations of European works into that 
language, which was exhibited by the Chinese 
Government at South Kensington. 

The January number of the Indian Antiquary 
(Trubner) contains several articles of more than 
usual interest. Mr. M. L. Dames gives a re¬ 
production of a seal found at Harappa, in the 
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Punjab, engraved apparently with the same 
characters as that other seal from the same site 
which Gan. Cunningham has called “ the oldest 
fragment of writing in India.” Prof. Terrien 
de Lacouperie considers the characters to 
be Setchuen or Shuh. Mrs. Grierson prints 
the first instalment of an English-Gipsey 
vocabulary (quaintly called an “index”), 
whioh she compiled to assist her husband 
and Dr. Hoernle in their Bihari Diction¬ 
ary. It is based mainly upon Borrow's 
Romano Lavo-Lil (1874), together with the 
works of Paspati (Constantinople, 1870) and 
Miklosich (Vienna, 1875). Finally, Sir Walter 
Elliot, while reviewing [Lord] Egerton’s Illus¬ 
trated Handbook of Indian Arms (1880), takes 
the opportunity to open the storehouse of his 
own learning on the same subject. 

The Revue Critique of February 1 contains a 
review more than twelve pages in length, by 
M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, of recent works on 
Celtic vocabularies, including those by Ascoli, 
Thurneysen, Giiterbock, Loth, and Atkinson, 
but with frequent reference to the polemics of 
Zimmer and the glossaries of Whitley Stokes 
and Windisch. The same number also notices 
Vigfnsson and York Powell’s “Grimm Cen¬ 
tenary ” collection of papers. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Meteorological Society. —( Wednesday, 
January 20.) 

R. H. Scorr, Esq., President, in the Chair.—The 
secretary read the report of the council, which stated 
that the past year had been one of great activity, as 
the eight committees which had been appointed had 
met frequently, and had done much for the advance¬ 
ment of meteorology. The number of Fellows on the 
roll of the Society is 637.—The President, in his 
address, said that, as he had treated of land clima¬ 
tology in his previous address, he proposed to deal 
with marine climatology on the present occasion, and 
to take up the subject at the point where he had left 
it in his paper, “Remarks on the Present Condition 
of Maritime Meteorology,” printed in the Society's 
Quarterly Journal for 1876. He enumerated the 
various investigations which had been announced to 
be in progress at that date, and specified the several 
outcomes of these inquiries which had seen the light 
during the ten years. The Meteorological Charts 
for the Ocean District adjacent to the Cape of Good 
Hope, published by the Meteorological Office in 
1882, were first noticed, and the methods of 
“ weighting” observations of wind, &c., employed 
in that discussion were fully explained, as well as the 
mode of representation of barometrical results. The 
Charts shouting the Surface Temperature of the 
Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific Oceans, published in 
1884, and those of barometrical pressure, now in the 
engraver's hands, were next noticed ; and it was 
announced that the Meteorological Council had de¬ 
cided to undertake the issue of monthly current charts 
for the entire sea-surface. The wind charts pub¬ 
lished by the late Lieut Brault, of the French Navy, 
were next described, with an expression of the pro¬ 
found regret with which the intelligence of his pre¬ 
mature death in August last had Men received by 
all meteorologists. The wind charts and pressure 
tables issued by the Meteorological Institute of the 
Netherlands were then explained, and also the pub¬ 
lications of the Deutsche Seewarte at Hamburg, The 
Atlas of the Atlantic Ocean, Ac. The series of 
Monthly Charts for the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
issued by the Hydrographic Office, Washington, 
were then described, and the present series of Pilot 
Charts issued by the same office were explained. As 
for projected work in 1886, Mr. Scott stated that 
the daily maps of Atlantic weather for the year of the 
circumpolar expeditions were now complete, and 
were being engraved, a process which must take 
several months. The German Office had undertaken 
the preparation of daily weather maps for the same 
period for the South Atlantic. The Meteorological 
Office had also taken up the marine meteorology of 
the Red Sea. The Dutch Institute had announced 
its intention to publish an atlas for the Indian Ocean. 


In conclusion, Mr. Scott stated that there still 
existed a lamentable want of data for the Pacific 
Ocean ; but that, thanks to tho energy of the 
Canadian Government in opening up their new 
Pacific Railroad, it was to be hoped that every year 
would bring a greater amount of traffic to British 
Ports on the Pacific Coast, and therefore a greater 
number of observations to the Meteorological Office, 
while from the existing trade to San Francisco a 
mass of materials was quickly accumulating for 
certain routes at least over the vast area of the 
Pacific.—The following gentlemen were elected the 
Officers and Council for the ensuing year: Presi¬ 
dent : William Ellis; Vice-Presidents: G. Chat- 
terton, E. Mawley, G. M. Whipple, C. T. Williams ; 
Treasurer : H. Perigalj; Trustees : Hon. Francis A. 
Russell, S. W. Silver; Secretaries: G. J. Symons, 
J. W. Tripe ; Foreign Secretary : R. H. Scott; 
Council: E. D. Archibald, W. M. Beaufort, A. 
Brewin, F. W. Cory, H. S. Eaton, C. Harding, R. 
Inwards, B. Latham, J. K. Laughton, W. Marcet, C. 
E. Peek, Capt. H. Toynbee. 


Philolooical Society.— •(Friday, Jan. 32.) 

Rbv. Prof. Skkat, President, in the Chair.—Dr. 
J. A. H. Murray made his yearly Report on the 
progress of the Society’s Dictionary, which he 
edits. He first named the readers who continued 
their help to the work, many of whom, like Mr. 
A H. Gibbs, Dr. Helvig, Ac., had sent in hun¬ 
dreds of slips from Wynkyn de Worde, the 
“ Cursor! Mundi,” old statutes, Ac. Former 
readers had often taken quotations for only one 
letter; several authors whose names continually 
turned up in the A slips never appeared in the B 
ones. Among modem authors, Jowett, Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Lowell, Leigh Hunt, Ac., had hardly 
been read at all. Spalding’s early Troubles in 
Scotland needed reading. The modernised 
editions of the Prayer Book, of Hooker, of the 
authors in the Parker Society, rained the spelling 
and history of their words, and were a desperate 
nuisance. Modernisation was ^falsification. The 
sub-editing of the slips, in preparation for the 
editor's work, had gone on well: at B were 
Messrs. Mount, Eganthorpe, Apperson, and Hen¬ 
derson, and Miss Brown; at De, Mr. Elworthy; 
at F, Mr. Bousfleld and Dr. Brackebusch; at Ha, 
Mr. Schrumpf; Ho-Holy, Mr. Brandreth had 
done; at Hu, was Mr. Woods; at Hy, Mr. Peto ; 
I-Imp, the late Miss W estmacott had ,died while 
working it; at I- were Messrs. Sugden and Pres¬ 
ton ; at J, Mr. Gregor; at L, Mr. Hume and Mr. 
Warner; at M, Messrs. Shepherd, Smallpeice, 
and Lawley; at N, Messrs. Hailstone, Phayre, and 
Pope; at 0, Miss Haig; at 22, Mr. Jacob; at T, 
Mr. Sweeting and Mr. Wilson; at JV, Mr. Beckett 
and Mr. Tabor; but still more sub-editors were 
wanted, and readers to hunt out quotations for 
them. Mr. Bradley had helped with etymologies. 
The history of many words in B was very difficult, 
and the development of their meanings more 
difficult still. Sometimes sixty or seventy groups 
of quotations for one word in its different shades 
of meaning had to be brought into the order of 
that word’s development. In Part III. (forth¬ 
coming) the verb be occupies fourteen columns, of 
which the histories of the forms alone— am, art, is, 
both, ben, Ac.—take eight. The prefix be- is the 
toughest part of the work that has yet been en¬ 
countered. The two most difficult words are bear 
and beat, of his articles on which Dr. Murray read 
part, noting specially the ourious history of the 
participles bam and borne. Of bells there are nine 
or ten: four substantives,“all distinct, and five or 
six verbs. Of bays there are fourteen : eight sub¬ 
stantives and six verbs. The prepositions behind, 
beneath, Ac., were very hard to work out. An 
editor had also to look out for traps like bedaver 
(bed-companion), beltid, really bell-tide, or bell- 
hour, though "at VIIbeltidum" had been turned 
by so-called Church historians into seven belts of 
Paternosters. The B slips showed that many words 
had come into existence tar later than was sup¬ 
posed, and that onomatopoeia was still a living 
principle in the language.—On the proposal of the 
President, a warm vote of thanks was passed to 
Dr. Murray for his able editing of the Society’s 
Dictionary.—Prof. Skeat gave an aooount of how 
his own Etymological Dictionary |had been plun¬ 
dered by recent compilers. 


Friday, Feb. J.) 

Rsv. Paor. Sxsvr, President, in the Chair.—Mr. 
Whitley Stokes read a paper entitled “ Notes on 
Curtins’s Greek Etymology, 1879,” which was origin¬ 
ally intended to supplement the Celtic comparisons 
in the fifth edition of that work, but was after¬ 
wards expanded into a report on the principal 
Greek etymologies published sinoe 1879 in Ger¬ 
many and France. The notes were arranged in 
the order of Curtins’s 664 articles, and the follow¬ 
ing extracts from the first moiety are of general 
interest. 24 b . The Gaulish river-name Siquana is 
cognate with (r)iaudios and Sanskrit sieana. The 
modern name Seine has deeoended, not from 
Sequana (which would have given rise to 
something beginning with Siev- or Silg-), 
but from Sina (as veins from vina), and is 
cognate with the Irish river-name 3-neos (PtoL 
Geog. IL 2). From this Sina comes the Senani 
(“Nautae Parisiad”) of the Gaulish part of the 
bilingual inscription found in Notre Dame, and 
now in the Mus6e de Oluny. 29 b . aa\he. The 
Irish cailech (cock, also a man’s name) here cited 
oomes, like Welsh ceiliog, from ealyieo-s, the 
gen. sg. of which occurs, spelt Caliaoi, on a 
Gaulish coin and on an Ogmic inscription. 48. 
The root of Latin per-eellere seems kid, whence in 
Greek kK irate, l-axirtrir, in Celtic elaideb, eleddyg, 
=■ Sanskrit khadga, where the lingual d has 
descended from Id. 79. Besides Latin cavus = 
koFos (Latin av from ov is as regular as Latin ov 
from ov), there is an Old-Latin cohut, acc. cohum, 
meaning (1) the hollow of the plow-beam, (2) the 
hollow of the sky. Hence tn-cohare, inchoate, 
properly to put the pole into the cohut. 113. 
ratios comes, not from ej rav, but from oj tklr, 
whence also Gothic tkirjan (to go along). Cf. ri 
rutin “moveables” as opposed to fixtures. 161. 
The Hesychian <popn6t> • \tvabe, voAi be, frvriv, has 
its reflex in the Irish brocc (badger), Welsh brack, 
whence the Anglo-Saxon loanword broc. 189. xtyv* 
has nothing to do with x<b>. It comes from 
X«ipi)r, xeppv*, X e prnt, as we see from the oompar. 
Xtlpeer, Aeolic Xlppme = Sanskrit hraelyds, oompar. 
of hraeva (short, little), with which Windisch con¬ 
nects Irish gerr (short). Sir Henry Maine’s remarks 
(Early History of Institutions, 217) on x^FV 1 , bvo- 
Xtlptot, and herns (better erus, from *ssus = Zend 
a film, lord), require revision accordingly. Irish 
ole (bad) = 6\iyts, from b\yos, is another instanoe 
of the connexion of the ideas of smallness and 
badness. 200 l >. Latin frendere (properly “ to 
grind,” cf.fabam frendere) has nothing to do with 
-Jxs*u ; it comes from *frednere, vjghrtdh, whence 
English gri-n-d, grist. 204. The relation between 
Sanskrit dnta (end) and Gothic andeis is explicable 
by Vemer’s law, if we assume an oxyton antya as 
the source of the Gothic word. 206. The Latin 
vema does not come from *ves-na (which would 
have yielded vena), but from an oxyton vesina, 
verind. Other such traces in Latin of a prehistoric 
accentuation are vemus from veserinos — laptvis, 
hornus from dherinis = Otptrbt, and noeturnus = 
rvuTtpirbs. 235. rtbx* (rl-rtvxa, l-rux-byr, re- 
rtixarai) comes, in accordance with Grassmann’s 
law, from ^ Box, and is cognate with Anglo-Saxon 
dugti S, Modem High-German lugend. Other in¬ 
stances of this law are \/<t>pnt), cognate with 

Anglo-Saxon breedan, German braten, and alpOtt, 
\/<pep8, perf. al-aopSa, cognate with Latin forf-tx, 
Umbrian furfant (caedunt), Old High-German 
parti (bipennis, ascia). and in the East Zend 
beredu (durchscheidend, Justi), and perhaps Vedio 
bradhna, in qata-bradhna. 248. \frvt, Latin lu-n-do. 
The Irish tonn, “ wave ” (from tu-n-da) is cognate. 
So Sanskrit bhahgi (ware) and Lithuanian bangi 
from sjbeng (to break) and the English breaker. 
292. Latin pedo has nothing to do with uipSopuu. 
It comes from *pesdo, and is cognate with New 
High-German fist, Old -Norse fisa, English fitzle. 


Society of Antiquaries. —( Thursday, Feb. 4.) 

Dr. Evans, President, in the Chair.—Mr. Fortnum 
read a paper on a bronze seal of Cardinal Andrea 
della Valle—a beautiful specimen of workmanship, 
representing the Adoration of the Magi: above a 
Trinity, and below the cardinal’s arms. Mr. Fort¬ 
num suggested that it may have been executed 
by Lantizio, a seal engraver mentioned by Ben¬ 
venuto Cellini.—Mr. Peckover exhibited a Greek 
MS. of the New Testament, with Byzantine 
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illuminations.— Mr. Rylands exhibited the in - 
vestituie ring of Pope Paul II.: a massive gold 
riaa once containing a paste.—The Hon. H. A. 
Dillon was elected secretary of the society. 

Aristotelian Society. — (Monday, Peb. S.) 
Shadworth H. Hodoson, Esq., President, in the 
Chair.—The Rev. E. P. Scrymgoux read a paper 
on “ Cause and Personality.” He commenced by 
criticising the theory of individual self-conscious¬ 
ness, on the ground that it tends inevitably to 
destroy its own foundation—namely, the ideas of 
cause and personality. By a direct analysis of 
experience, regarded in its double character of 
determinate conception and personal community, 
he endeavoured to exhibit these two ideas as 
immediate perceptions, necessarily involved in all 
experience. He further contended that cause, 
considered as the law of nature, at once implied 
personal communication with God ; and concluded 
by briefly indicating the bearing of this doctrine on 
the function of the nervous organism. 


FINE ART. 

Introductory Studio* in Qrtek Art. By Jane 

E. Harrison. (Fisher Unwin.) 

A lecturer on any special subject, snoh for 
example as Greek art, has the advantage of 
knowing definitely his audience, and can 
address himself to it with a directness and a 
force which a writer on the same subject is 
precluded from employing by reason of the 
indefiniteness of his possible readers. While 
a writer is at the mercy of his readers, an 
audience, on the other hand, is at the mercy of 
the lecturer. He treats his audience, like a 
patient, to just so much of the subject as will 
be good for the time and the occasion. Though 
it would thus appear that the faculties of writer 
and lecturer must be quite distinct the one 
from the other, it nevertheless happens some¬ 
times that both are united in one person with 
remarkable success. Miss Harrison is an 
instance. The book she has just published 
displays, in an equal degree, the instinot of 
address and the instinct of research. She 
calls it “ Introductory Studies ”; and I will 
only dispute the title so far as to suggest that 
these studies may not always be taken in that 
sense, except perhaps by such persons as have 
already been accustomed to a thoughtful—not 
to say philosophical—view of ancient art. 
It is for them that she writes principally, to 
the exclusion, in a great measure, of those who 
approach the subject from its strictly artistic 
side. 8he is less given to demonstrating the 
beauties of a particular work than to setting 
up a current of thought as nearly as possible 
parallel to that which had occupied and sus¬ 
tained the mind of the artist who had accom¬ 
plished that work. This habit we see at its 
best in the essay on the Farthenon, where she 
seeks by admirable means, and not least by 
her aniple citations from Plato, to generate a 
high tone of thought such as we may well 
believe had pervaded the mind of Pheidias. 
There may be other means of learning to 
appreciate bis unrivalled gifts, but surely this 
is an excellent one. 

The longest chapter in the book is that 
which discusses the influence of the Phoeni¬ 
cians as intermediaries between Egypt and 
Chaidaeo-Assyfin on the one hand, and early 
Greece on the other. It is a tempting subject 
to linger on, but not altogether without 
danger ; for there is associated with it just 
that combination of tradition and of actually 
recovered monuments which affords a founda¬ 


tion sufficiently broad for both solid and 
hasty inference. There is, besides this, a 
temptation to make too much of the contrast 
between the artistic products of the Phoeni¬ 
cians and the artistic spirit of the Greeks. 
We recognise that contrast now readily 
enough; but perhaps it would be a better 
compliment to the early Greeks to assume 
that, without once being aware of any 
strangeness or repulsiveness in their Phoe¬ 
nician models, they merely worked out un¬ 
consciously their own natural talent. Let us 
believe that they borrowed loyally from the 
Phoenicians, and only arrived at different 
results because their nature in the end would 
have it so. 

The moment that Greek art enters on what 
is generally, and I think rightly, called its 
decline, it begins to lose rapidly its power 
over those who cultivate serenity of thought 
and combine moral with artistic instruction. 
They go too far in their condemnation of it. 
I doubt if this is not the case with Miss 
Harrison in the essay where she deals with 
Praxiteles and, in passing, with Greek painting 
(p. 276 fol.). It is true that the pictures of 
Zeuxis attracted the crowd, and were not what 
contemporary philosophers called ethioal. 
But it does not follow that either the crowd 
or the philosophers were aware of half the 
beauties that these pictures contained from an 
artistic point of view. Without suggesting 
any analogy, we can imagine the same 
criticism passed on our own painter Wilkie; 
and yet neither the crowd nor the philosophers 
have peroeived his subtle, infinite oharms. 
There seems to be an ethics of art separate 
in come way from the ethics of reformers; and 
it is the misfortune of artists who, like Zeuxis, 
live in times of incipient social decline, that 
the true qualities of their genius are missed, 
while their comparatively trifling eccentricities 
are greedily seized upon. No doubt an artist 
who chooses a subjeot whioh affeots social 
well-being is bound to ponder every aspect 
of it as if he were a bora reformer, but within 
these limits he must be allowed large scope 
to seleot his own means. 

To illustrate the final decadence of Greek 
art, Miss Harrison takes the sculptures of 
Pergamon, now in the museum of Berlin, as 
her chief topic. Here, also, while no excep¬ 
tion could be taken to the justness of her 
criticism, her sentenoe on the whole is perhaps 
too animated and severe. In this case she 
seeks to set up a parallel current of thought 
by calling attention, as Prof. Braun had done, 
to the nearly contemporary rhetoric of Asia 
Minor, clever, intelligent, and captivating by 
its sound, just as these sculptures are by the 
first glance. 

If I have not succeeded in conveying the 
impression that throughout Miss Harrison’s 
book the reader will constantly encounter 
serious and earnest thought, wide knowledge, 
and a vivid exposition, I would here beg to 
make that statement in so many words. 

A. S. Murray. 


MR. MARSHALL'S DRAWINGS AT THE 
FINE ART SOCIETY. 

The Fine Art Society have done well in collect- 
Mr. Herbert Marshall’s drawings of London. 
London is Mr. Marshall’s “speciality.” He 
maybe said to have discovered the way to make 
beautiful pictures of it without disguising its 


character, He has been almost the first to 
paint in their true odours the glossiness of the 
wet pavement, the slime and slush of the roads, 
the smoky brioks and stained stones of the 
houses. He has seen pictures in chaos, beauty 
where others have seen only dirt, and poetry in 
what to most is but dismal fact. Yet he has not 
idealised London. His London is the London 
we all know. He has not transformed it by 
imagination so much as revealed it by sympathy. 
As aa artist he has perceived how rich London 
is in effects of colour and light quite peculiar to 
itself, and mostly unpainted before ; as a poet 
he has felt much of the pathos of sky and street, 
of human confusion and accident in the midst 
of eternal order. He has felt, moreover, not 
only the marvellous contrast, but the still more 
marvellous harmony of it all. He has seen how 
the sun takes the muddiness of the river and the 
murkiness of the smoke, and weaves them with 
his own heavenly colours into a thousand 
textures of unexpected beauty. 

Mr. Marshall likes occasionally to show us 
that London can look as dean and fresh as any 
other city; and his little drawing of “ Trinity 
Square ” with the Tower gleaming white 
against the pure sky, and the trees in the fore- 
round with their screen of fresh foliage, might 
ave been painted in the purest air of Holland. 
Clear and bright also, and remarkable for its 
fine sky (though the clouds seem too white), is 
a drawing of “ Lambeth—Early Morning.” 
The “ St, Magnus, London Bridge,” if another 
drawing of the same kind. In this, as in most 
of his Sawings, his success in getting the exact 
colour and tone of London buildings is remark¬ 
able. The peculiarly pure grey of Portland stone 
with its dark weatherstains, and all the variety 
of bricks from the purply red of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s to the rosiness of the Admiralty 
buildings, are represented with great accuracy. 
Now and then, as in one of his views of St. 
Martin’s church, he gives a yellow tinge to 
Portland stono which does not correspond with 
the experience of the writer, and now and 
then he appears to have followed Mr. Whistler 
and “arranged” the colours of adjoining 
houses; but aa a rule his fidelity is striking. _ 

There are scarcely two of these drawings 
whioh are quite alike in effeot or sentiment. 
His field is inexhaustible, and at present there 
seems no fear of the exhaustion of the artist. 
Without wishing him to repeat himself, it yet 
may not bo unwise to hope that we way have 
some more drawings equal in poetical augges- 
tivenesa to the “Fiery Portal of the East/’ a 
drawing in which his finest colour (as in the 
sky), his finest feeling for composition, his 
keenest observation (as m the tone of the great 
tower and the reflection of the sky in the 
slanting slates), are united. 

May it not also be hoped that he may 
develop his power of representing not only 
the atmospheric effects and the architectural 
picturesqueness of London, but the life of her 
streets. In dealing with human as in dealing 
with “ dead ” life he shows the same spirit— 
always on the search for beauty, yet never 
sophisticating the reality. Although it is not 
a late drawing, there is scarcely any so success¬ 
ful in expressing the poetry of commonplace 
employment and in obtaining beauty from 
ugly elements as “ Asphalters at work in the 
Strand; ” and it may be hoped that Mr. Mar¬ 
shall may do more work in tne same vein. His 
figures are always effectively introduced, and lie 
catches tho very spirit of them, human or 
animal. His cahhorses are admirable, so also 
are his cabs, omnibuses, and wagons; and in 
suggesting the flow of traffic he is very suc¬ 
cessful. COBMO MONKHQUa^ 
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EXHIBITION OF THE GLASGOW 
INSTITUTE. 

From year to year the directors of the 
Glasgow Institute are exercising an excellent 
and a most educative influence upon the public 
of their city, not only by the display of the 
current work of local artists included in their 
exhibitions, but by their large infusion into 
these displays of well-selected and important 
pictures by foreign and London painteis. 
Interest, variety, and the opportunity of com¬ 
parison between widely differing schools and 
methods is thus secured; and we cannot but 
think that the Royal Scottish Academy would 
do well to follow, to some extent, the Institute 
in this respect. The Academy, indeed, has a 
wider and richer field to draw upon in the 
productions of its members and associates; but 
we believe that half a dozen choice and repre¬ 
sentative examples of English and foreign 
work would be well worth the Academy wall- 
space which they would occupy, and the trouble 
that would be entailed upon the council in 
securing their loan. They would be vastly 
educative in their influence upon the Academy’s 
younger students, and would contribute to the 
popularity of its annual display, for most 
visitors judge of the wealth, or the poverty, of 
an exhibition by their recollection or its twenty 
or thirty most prominent pictures. 

Chief among the foreign works in the 
Glasgow exhibition is the “ Haymaker ” of 
Bastien Lepage—that peasant’s figure, painted 
with such telling verisimilitude, and set 
against the grey stretch of level field which 
is overhung by the hurrying masses of dark 
rain-charged clouds. The Russian painter, 
Harlamoff, is represented by a riohly- 
ooloured and solidly-painted half-length of 
a child, “ The Little Knitter ” ; and from 
Lhermitte oomes a decisively handled picture 
of field-workers at their ‘ ‘ Mid-day Rest, ” rather 
wanting in the refinement which we commonly 
find in this artist’s renderings of peasant and 
village life. 

Among much accomplished work which 
bears distinct traces of foreign training and 
influence is Wheldon Hawkins’ little sketch 
titled “The Brothers’ Reproval,” the brother 
being manifestly a very French “ Tom Tulliver ” 
of self-righteous and unsympathetic sternness, 
and the girl a somewhat feebler and less fiery 
personality than the “Maggie” of the novel. 
Mr. A. Manns also shows that he has profited 
by work in the Paris studios, and that he 
gathered what is best from Continental training. 
His “ Bead-stringer, Venice,” is set in the 
comer of a courtyard, a place of clear sunlight 
and broad shadow, the pure faint colours of her 
green-grey and purple-grey garments culminat¬ 
ing in the one passage of potent lilac introduced 
by the beads that she holds on her lap. 

Mr. E. Burne-Jones is represented by his 
“ 'Wood-Nymph,” a female figure perched in a 
laurel tree, and looking forth from among the 
leaves with “ simple-sweet ” grey eyes; tech¬ 
nically, a learned study in various tones of 
green and bronze; and, imaginatively, an ex¬ 
cellent rendering of one of those pure and 
superhuman creatures that were believed to be 
dwellers among the green things of the earth 
and air, nay, to be their very spirit and inmost 
life. 

Mr. Orohardson is shown—hardly at his best 
—in a blaok-draped and youthful widow con¬ 
templating her child, a picture a trifle dry in 
quality and slightly hard in execution, not a 
reoent production or representative of the 
technical power which is now at his command. 
From Mr. Alma Tadema comes a portrait, of 
interest to the Glasgow art-public as represen¬ 
ting Mr. Francis Powell, the president of their 
Water-colour Society; Mr. Pettie shows a ver-' 
sion of his knight’s “Vigil ” before the altar; 


[ Mr. Erskine Nicol’s humour, and his power of 
I realising with exactitude at least the minor 
! details in his pictures, appears in “ A Tight 
Fit ”; and Messrs. Tom Faed, Hugh Cameron, 
W. F. Yeaujes, andP. B. Mottfs sfipw figure- 
’ pictures of varying merit. 

Like moat Scottish exhibitions, this one is 
strong in its landscape department. Among 
Glasgow and Edinburgh painters Messrs. W. 
D. M’Kay, A. Fraser, J. L. Wingate, Joseph 
Henderson, A. K. Brown—who shows an 
excellent moonlight subject—and Wellwood 
Battray exhibit work that is pleasant or power¬ 
ful. Mr. M’Taggart's “ Message from the 
Sea,” painted a year or two ago, is one of the 
most accomplished and successful examples of 
bis later, and broader, manner; and Mr. H. 
Moore sends a fine expanse of blue sky and 
tumbling waves. Notable among the portraits 
is Mr. George Reid’s imposing gallery-pioture 
of Ex-Provost Ure. In the water-colour room 
are some clever subjeots by M- Jules Lessors, 
especially a fine grey drawing of the west front 
of Rouen; and here too is “Haide and Hon 
Juan a work which will be known to many 
through its engraved reproduction in an edition 
of Byron—that curiously poetic subject by Mr. 
F. Madox Brown, so fascinating in spite of 
its overcrowded composition, ana the Impos¬ 
sible rooks and opaline hillside of its distance. 


SOME MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 

At Messrs. Boussod and Valadon’s is now 
on view the celebrated Salon picture of M. 
Benjamin Constant, “La Justice du Chfirif.” 
It is well worth seeing by those who are not 
easily repelled by a horrible subject, exhibiting 
on a large scale all the splendid technical 
qualities of the artist. Stretched in different 
attitudes on the divan and marble floor 
of the harem, lie the recently executed 
bodies of a number of young women of various 
styles and degrees of beauty, some bowstrung, 
some apparently despatched with the sword; 
though there is little blood to be seen except 
a small pool trickling into the white marble 
bath in the foreground. On either side is a 
grim black-veiled executioner, and on the left 
is another man sitting silent and solemn. Who 
this is, or why the executioners should be 
sitting there after they have done there work, 
does not appear. It is easy to find fault with 
the picture. The bodies do not show any signs 
of struggle, some of them do not seem dead, 
they appear to have been carefully arranged, 
many of the limbs and the features are exercising 
force, the bodies are full of breath. But if 
we regard the picture as an attempt, on a grand 
scale, to represent flesh of various kinds tinder 
a strong illumination, as a spectacle at once 
splendid and terrible, and as a gorgeous ar¬ 
rangement of light and colour, there is 
abundant reason for admiration. At the 
same gallery are some charming examples of 
Bongnerean’s refined and learned art; a very 
vigorous picture by Mdme. Virginie Demont 
Breton (the daughter of Jules Breton) called 
“ Seadogs,” in which the figures are life-size, 
boldly drawn, and full of character—a picture 
which by itself would be worth a visit. A 
strong and original landscape by this lady’s 
husband, and several smaller pictures by various 
foreign artists, make up a small but interesting 
exhibition. 

At Mr. Obach’s, in Cockspur Street, Meis- 
sonier’s famous “ La Rixe ” is to be seen side 
by side with the recently published etching by 
Braoquemond, the first proofs of which were 
issued at the high price of fifty guineas. It is 
needless to praise either one or the other. 
Some choice examples of Corot, Dupr£, Har- 
pignies, Bargue, and other well-known foreign 
artists, alive and dead, can also be seen at the 
same time. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

HwrxnrrTA maria's biamokb siokbt. 

Stanmore, Middlesex: Feb. 7, ISM. 

The report, in your last number, of the meet¬ 
ing of the Society of Antiquaries is incorrect 
as regards what I stated in my communication 
on the Henrietta Maria diamond signet. I did 
not say that “ Charles I, had three diamond 
rings engraved with the royal arms, tor him¬ 
self, his queen, and his son, Charles II.” 

Charles I., when Prince of Wales, had a 
diamond signet ring on which the feathers and 
motto is engraved, and which is now in the 
possession of Her Majesty. Charles I., when 
king, had his diamond seal; and wax impres¬ 
sions, seemingly from it, are on some of his 
letters, as also impressions of the same signet 
on letters written by Charles II., proving that 
the seal had passed into bis bands. Charles I. 
also had the diamond signet, the subject of my 
paper, engraved tor his queen, as is proved by 
the record tor the payment of the artist, Franois 
Walwyn, still preserved in the Record Office. 

I did not say that “ a similar ring was also 
made for Mary, queen of William III.” A 
beautiful ring was kindly exhibited by its 
owner, Miss Hartahome, oh the sapphire set in 
which the royal arms and crown, between the. 
letters M and R, are graven. Its probable 
attribution would seem to be to that queen, who 
had the right, by blood, to use such heraldry— 
not so M»ry Queen of Soots. 

C. Drury E. Forthum. 


EGYPTOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 

Mr. P. le Page Rbnouf has been appointed 
Keeper of the Oriental Antiquities at the 
British Museum, in succession to the late Dr. 
S. Birch. 

The long-looked-for critical and comparative 
edition of The Book of the Dead, which has occu¬ 
pied M. Edouard Naville for more than ten years, 
is at last announced as on sale by Messrs. Asher 
& Co., of Berlin and London. The work con¬ 
sists, thus far, of two volumes, each with a separate 
introduction, to be followed by a third volume 
of general introductions, the last chapter of which 
M. Naville is now engaged upon. It will be 
remembered that M. Naville, finding it advisable 
to reject the larger scheme which he had originally 
in contemplation, decided to confine his task to 
documents of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth dynasties. In pursuance of this 
arduous undertaking, he has travelled far and 
wide, ransacking the papyri contained in not 
only public but private collections in France, 
Italy, Germany, Holland, and Great Britain. 
The result is, so to speak, a great panoramic 
tableau of the development of this extraordinary 
monument of ancient religious thought during 
the course of three dynasties, some of the chap¬ 
ters being collated from more than twenty ex¬ 
amples. The first volume, consisting of %18 
plates, contains the older text; the second volume, 
consisting of 448 plates on 224 sheets, contains 
the astoashing collection of variants which M. 
Naville’s untiring industry has for the first time 
brought together. The vignettes of the first 
volume, reproduced by “phototype,” are from the 
accurate and elegant pencil of Mdme. Naville, 
who excels in the interpretation of that melan¬ 
choly grace of form ana purity of outline which 
characterises the art of the scribes of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties. The 
second volume, in photo-lithography, is a re¬ 
production from the MS. of M. Naville. The 
main cost of this splendid publication has been 
generously borne by the Prussian Government; 
tire printing has been superintended by Dr. L. 
Stem ;and the phototypea and photolithbgraphed 
plates have been executed by tne firm of Albert 
Frisch & Co., of Berlin. That the price should 
be only £12 seems almost incredible. 
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Thb contents of the new number of the Revue 
igyptologique (Quatridme Annie, parts I. and II.) 
are of more than usual interest. The curious 
philosophical conversations of the Jackal Koufl 
and the Ethiopian Cat, the hieroglyphic text of 
the poem of Pentaur, and the mythological 
vocabulary of Chabas, are continued; Mr. W. N. 
Groff contributes a suggestive enquiry into 
certain tribal names occurring in the Kanark 
lists, whioh certainly bear to be construed as 
Egyptian transliterations of the names of Jacob 
and Joseph, with a suffix, which reads as ar or 
al ; and from the pen of Prof. Bevillout we have, 
besides the new instalment of the above-men¬ 
tioned philosophical conversations, a long and 
interesting article, entitled “ Lea Priferes pour 
les morts clans l’Epigraphie fegyptienne.” This 
last is to be continued. An extra black-bordered 
sheet, consecrated by M. Kevillout to the memory 
of his friend, the late Or. Birch, is included in 
the number. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Prof. C. T. Newton will, on Tuesday next, 
February 16, begin a course of three lectures at 
the Royal Institution on “The Unexhibited 
Portion of the Greek and Roman Sculptures in 
the British Museum,” illustrated by drawings 
and casts. 

In addition to the names already mentioned’ 
we understand that Mr. Harry Quilter, Mr. W- 
Watkiss Lloyd, and Mr. Samuel Butler intend 
to offer themselves as candidates for the Slade 
Professorship at Cambridge. 

A paper on the present position and the pros¬ 
pects of the Irish lace industry was read lately in 
Dublin by Mr. Alan Cole. Readers of the 
Academy, even if they are not vitally committed 
to an interest in the prosperity of Ireland, will, 
in the interests of art, rejoice that the report is, 
on the whole, favourable. It records an improve¬ 
ment in the designs selected—which is, after all, 
the great matter; and the preparation of the 
brief report itself may fairly be described as part 
of a movement for the bettering of the conditions 
under which this industrial art—practised so 
exquisitely elsewhere—is pursued in Ireland. 

In connection with the five hundredth anni¬ 
versary of the birth of Donatello, which is to be 
celebrated at Florence this year, Ulrich Hoepli, 
the well-known publisher of Milan, announces 
the publication of an album containing thirty of 
Donatello’s chief works at Florence, Padua, &c., 
reproduced by the process called platinotype, 
together with descriptive letterpress and a bio¬ 
graphical sketch by Prof. C. J. Cavallucci. 

The same publisher also announces another 
album of facsimiles of forty drawings by old 
masters from the collection of Sig. Morelli, none 
of which have before been published. They in¬ 
clude examples of Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, 
Guido, Titian, Tiepolo, &c. The plates are to be 
printed by heliotype, and the accompanying text 
will be written by Dr. G. Frizzoni. 

Among the recent discoveries at Athens is a 
fragment of sculptured marble, found on the 
Acropolis between the Parthenon and the Temple 
of Nike, showing the bust of a man clad in a 
chlamys. The style is said to resemble that of 
the personages in the Panathenaic procession. 

The Department of the Administration of the 
Fine Arts at Paris has been reconstituted. M. 
le Vicomte Both de Tanzia will take charge of 
the pictures as well as the drawings and 
engravings, with M. Georges Lafenestre for his 
colleague. Antique Pottery will be added to 
the section of Oriental Antiquities under M. 
Heuzey and M. Led rain, while the Greek and 
Roman sculpture will be consigned to the care of 
MM. Heron de Yillefosse and Charles Revaisson. 


A grand exhibition of the works of the late 
Paul Baudry will shortly be held in Paris, at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, under the auspices of the 
Society of Artists, presided over by M. 
Bouguereau. Baudry is known in England 
mainly by his decorations of the Opera House 
at Paris and as a painter of classical subjects, 
but he also executed some fine portraits. The 
exhibition will include portraits and drawings. 

A considerable portion of the works left by 
the once celebrated, but now little known, 
French animal painter, Brascassat, which have 
passed into the possession of M. Hughes Krafft, 
are about to be divided by that gentleman among 
the twenty principal provincial museums of 
France ; the Ecole des Beaux-Arts is also to have 
its share. 

The Art Union of London sends us a folio 
volume (whioh ■will be issued forthwith to 
their subscribers}, containing Sir Walter Scott’s 
poem, “ The Bridal of Triermain,’’ with four¬ 
teen full-page illustrations, reproduced in 
photogravure from sketches by Mr. Percy 
Macquoid. The poem is not among the best 
of Scott’s metrical romances, and is scarcely 
likely to inspire any very notable artistic 
achievement; but it contains an unusual number 
of incidents which are available for the pur¬ 
poses of the illustrator. Mr. Maoquoid’s figure¬ 
drawing is vigorous and effective, though in 
several of the plates the faoes and attitudes fail 
in appropriateness of expression. The “ four 
maids whom Afric bore, as depicted by Mr. 
Macquoid, look very unlike personages of 
romance, and are as far as possible from ex¬ 
hibiting the wild gestures described in the 
poem. The reproduction is so excellent that 
the plates might easily be mistaken for original 
drawings. 

THE STAGE. 

Serious criticism does not, perhaps, very often 
trouble itself with the artistic efforts of Mr. Toole, 
a genial comedian, whose method, it may be, is 
not progressive—who pleases now much as he 
has pleased in years past But when Mr. Toole 
presents, as he is fond of presenting, a parody 
upon a piece that has but lately made a genuine 
sensation, there is naturally a measure of curiosity 
as to his performance. “ Faust and Loose ” can 
hardly fail to be an entertaining skit upon 
the performance which drawB the world to the 
Lyceum Theatre. It is, of course, amusingly 
written, and it is acted with vivacity. What is 
missing, perhaps, is that imitation of the actor or 
actress in vogue which Mr. Toole or Miss Marie 
Linden has been wont to afford. Miss Marie 
Linden, graceful and interesting upon her own 
account, has, like her sister, a remarkable gift 
of imitation, and Mr. Toole’s mimicry has long 
been accounted excellent. But neither artist is 
profuse on the present occasion in the display of 
the mimic’s skill; and as far as regards Mr. Toole, 
Mr. Irving—somewhat wearied perhaps by the 
long-drawn mimicry of Mr. Dixey, of New York 
—must give thanks to his friend for sparing him 
from a superfluity of imitation. Whoever has 
seen “ Adonis,” with Mr. Dixey therein, has seen 
an imitation of Mr. Irving sufficient, in quantity if 
not in quality, to content him for the rest of nis 
natural life. He will be very likely to want no 
more of it at Mr. Toole’s theatre. 

The French plays at the Royalty Theatre are 
not particularly brilliant, and the right of per¬ 
formance having been refused to a play which 
is accounted indecent, the manager would 
appear to be somewhat upon his beam ends. 
“Divorqons,” which is sufficiently broad, has, 
however, after a fashion, stopped the gap which 
required to be filled somehow. But “Divorqons" 
is itself so risky, and at the same time 
so light—so indelicate in motive, so delicate in 


execution—that it suffers by any treatment short 
of the most skilful; and Mdme. Magnier’s treat¬ 
ment now takes the place of Mdme. Celine 
Chaumont’s, and Mdme. Magnier’s treatment is 
relatively rough, her method relatively uncertain 
and conventional, her hand relatively heavy. A 
very harmless performance—that of “ L’Ami Fritz ” 
—is, it is reported, to succeed “ Divorqons,” and 
M. Febvre, from the Thdfitre Francais, is to assist 
in these innocuous proceedings. M. Febvre is an 
excellent type of what is called the “ sterling ” 
actor who knows his business. A capable crafts¬ 
man, he is—without a touch of genius. But we 
shall be glad to see him. 


STAGE NOTES. 


The new theatre at Oxford is to be opened 
to-day by the Oxford University Dramatic 
Society with a performance of “ Twelfth 
Night,” as adapted by Mr. A. Bourchier and 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, with the original in¬ 
cidental music specially arranged by Mr. John 
Farmer. The cast includes Mr. Macpherson as 
Sir Toby Belch, Mr. Lechmere-Stuart as Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, Mr. Clark as Malvolio, 
Mr. Franks as the Duke, and Mr. Bourchier as 
Clown. The ladies will be Mrs. Bewicke, 
(Viola), Miss Farmer (Olivia), and Miss Arnold 
(Maria). The theatre is under the management 
of its own directors, together with three 
university delegates nominated by the Vice- 
Chancellor. These are Mr. Courtney, Mr. E. 
Armstrong, and the Rev. H. L. Woods. 

Quite an old man at last, and retired from the 
stage for a good many years, M. Bressant — whose 
death we must record—will not be missed by the 
large public of to-day, which scarcely remembers 
his appearance at the Francais. He was, almost 
to the last, however, the admiration of some 
among his comrades. “ II est superbe ! ” wrote 
Madeleine Brohan, who saw the handsome and 
dignified ex-actor lying dead. There was nothing 
to say against Bressant, and no one would wish 
to remember him otherwise than pleasantly. 
He was such a fine fellow, his very presence was 
pleasing. You were more comfortable when he 
was on the stage. He had a success, not of 
talent, but of good manners and good looks. 
Whatever else there is to say about him is 
written in M. Francisque Sarcey’s ComMient et 
Comidien.net. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. Walter Bache gave an orchestral concert 
last Monday afternoon at St James’s Hall. He 
commenced with Beethoven’s Concerto in C minor, 
which he played in his best manner. In the first 
movement he introduced a cadenza by Liszt. 
Fragments of the principal themes, the running 
semiquaver passage and the chain of shakes, are 
cleverly worked, although, as a whole, it must be 
confessed, the effect of tne cadenza is somewhat 
patchy. After Beethoven came Liszt with his 
second Concerto in A. Mr. Bache interpreted 
this difficult work with immense dash and 
dexterity. Of the concerto itself we had occasion 
to speak when it was given a few years ago by 
Mdme. Menter at the Crystal Palace. It con¬ 
tains a few passages which are certainly graceful 
and melodious ; but for the rest seems as if the 
pianoforte and orchestra were each trying to out¬ 
voice the other, or to exceed it in ugliness. Mr. 
W. Winch sang with great taste three songs by 
Liszt They are all elegant and attractive; but, of 
the three, the first, “ S’il est un charmant gazon,” 

E leased us best. Mr. Winch was fortunate in 
aving Mr. Dannreuther at the piano ; for a 
skilful player is needed to give due effect to the 
elaborate accompaniments of Liszt’s songs. “ All 
good things are three,” says a German proverb ; 
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and so we suppose Mr. Bache thought it advisable 
to include yet another concerto in his programme. 
This was—not Chopin’s Concerto inE minor,but— 
Tauzig's version of the same. Chopin’s scoring 
of his two concertos is admitted by many com¬ 
petent authorities to be very tame. The one in 
F minor, skilfully re-scored by C. Klindworth, 
was given by Mr. Bache at one of his former 
concerts. Tauzig, in like manner, has done much 
to hide the poverty of the orchestration of the 
E minor (Op. 11) ; but in enriching the score he 
has founa it necessary to touch up Chopin’s 
pianoforte part in places, so as to make it hold its 
own against the increased sonority of the 
orchestra. Besides this Tauzig has not scrupled 
to alter all the tuttis of the first movement—not 
only the scoring but the notes. Chopin’s con¬ 
certo is not a strong work, and the first movement 
is specially dull and dreary; it is only when 
interpreted by a Biilow, a Rubinstein, or a 
Pachmann that it can for a moment interest us. 
Tauzig, by his changes, has shown skill in 
orchestration, but on principle we condemn his 
alterations of the tuttis and of the pianoforte 
part. We should condemn them even if 
we considered them improvements; but with 
the exception of the shortening of the open¬ 
ing tutti, we see no justification lor the arbitrary 
treatment So far as the piano part is con¬ 
cerned, it has been in places thickened or cari¬ 
catured, while the doubtful gain in a few other 
passages makes small amends for the irreverence 
shown to a great composer who was himself a 
renowned pianist. If Tauzig wanted to show off 
his own wonderful technique, why did he not 
follow the example of his master Liszt, and write 
concertos himself 1 Mr. Bache clearly announced 
the new version in his programme, so that the 
public at any rate knew that they were listening 
to Chopin d la Tauzig. Mr. Bache was evidently 
not at his ease, and scarcely did full justice either to 
himself or to the music. There was an orchestra 
of fifty-one performers under the careful direc¬ 
tion of Mr. E. Dannreuther. The hall wa3 well 
filled. 

The popular concerts do not demand detailed 
notice. Last Saturday afternoon, for the second 
time this season, Mr. Chappell gave Beethoven’s 
“Septett," and each time to a crowded house. 
Why is this work not given on a Monday even¬ 
ing f The vacant seats in the orchestra, which 
we have observed more than once, are small but 
significant hints that the Monday programmes 
might be made more attractive. Last Saturday 
Schumann’s interesting Sonata in D minor for 
piano and violin (Op. 121) was finely interpreted 
by Mr. C. Halle and Mdme. Neruda. This 
work had not been given since the year 1877. 
M. de Pachmann was pianist on the following 
Monday. For his solo he chose Weber’s romantic 
Sonata in E minor (Op. 70). How well he plays 
it we have already noticed in writing about ms 
second recital. He was encored, and gave 
Chopin’s Impromptu in A flat Mr. E. Howell, 
one of our best violoncello players, took Signor 
Piatti’s place, and proved a worthy substitute. 
The vocalists were Miss L. Phillips and Mdme. 
Fassett 

At a Pupils’ Concert, in connection with the 
Roval College of Music, given on Tuesday, 
February 4, in the West Theatre of the Albert 
Hall, we heard some vocal and instrumental 
performances which show that the college has 
clever pupils and painstaking teachers. Miss 
Belcher, in an aria from “ Don Giovanni,” and 
afterwards in a duet from “ Norma,” made a very 
satisfactory impression. So also did Mr. D. Price 
in Meyerbeer’s “ Figlia dei Re.” He has a voice 
of excellent quality. The pianoforte perform¬ 
ances by Miss Daymond and Mr. Barton were 
deservedly applauded: the latter had indeed a 
difficult solo—Chopin’s B flat minor Sonata. 
There was also some good quartett playing by 
male and female students. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY '20, 1886. 

No. 720, New Series. 

Tax Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to oorretpond with the writert of, rejected 
manueoript. 

It ie particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Official Baronage of England , showing the 
Succession, Dignities, and Offices of every 
Peer from 1066 to {885. "With 1,600 Illus¬ 
trations. By James E. Doyle. “ Dukes— 
Viscounts.” In 3 vols. (Longmans.) 

The author of these three handsome quarto 
volumes has employed half a lifetime in the 
production of a hook which is absolutely 
unique both in its design and execution; for, 
although the succession of English peers was 
compiled by Sir Harris Nicolas, and was 
republished by Courthope in his Historic 
Peerage, no one up to this time has ever 
attempted to collect the details of their mar¬ 
riages and their official careers. 

Doyle’s Official Baronage is not a collection 
of genealogical memoirs like Dugdale’s, nor 
a list of peers with the bare dates of their 
succession like Courthope’s, but something 
different from and beyond them both; for he 
has compiled, with marvellous accuracy and 
research, the record of every duke, marquis, 
earl, and viscount, who has held an English 
title from the time of the Norman Conquest 
to the present year. He has placed them all 
in alphabetical order, so that the most un¬ 
practised student can see at a glance what 
dignities and offices they held, with the dates 
of their respective appointments, what arms 
they bore, whom they married, and who were 
the mothers of their children. In many cases 
a personal description of the peer is given, 
with a facsimile of his signature; and, when¬ 
ever an authentic portrait could be procured, 
it has been sketched and engraved with an 
amount of artistic skill which contributes 
greatly to the beauty of the book. These 
illustrations are so numerous, and Mr. Doyle’s 
name is so highly suggestive of artistic treat¬ 
ment, that there is some danger of the notion 
that it was intended for a picture book. But 
this would be judging the book by a wrong 
standard altogether, for these portrait sketches 
(charming as they are) are, after all, a com¬ 
paratively minor feature of a work, which 
must stand or fall by the author’s treatment 
of graver and more important matters. 

A book of some 2,200 pages, which records 
in detail the official lives of above 2,000 
peers during a period of eight centuries, 
cannot reasonably be expected to be free alto¬ 
gether from errors both of omission and com¬ 
mission. But Hr. Doyle does what he can to 
enable his readers to ascertain the truth for 
themselves, and to correct him when he is 
wrong, by his laudable practice of giving the 
authority for every statement which he makes. 
The extent and exhaustive character of his 
researches can only be appreciated by those 
who have laboured in the same field, and 
who know by experience the amount of 
labour sometimes required to verify a single 
date. His researches have not been confined 


to chronicles, histories, biographies, and other 
printed books, for his matenals are mainly 
derived from the public records and other 
HS. authorities, which cannot be consulted 
without much labour and inconvenience. It 
is not too much to say that he has produced 
a book of reference which places within 
every one’s reach a mass of historical and 
biographical details hitherto practically in¬ 
accessible to general readers; for either they 
are scattered over a multitude of books found 
only in large libraries, or they are buried in 
MSS. often unindexed and uncalendared. 
For instance, his account of the Earls of 
Leicester begins with Robert of Meulan, the 
prime minister of Henry I., and “ the wisest 
of mankind between London and Jerusalem.” 
The daughter of the fourth earl of this 
family was the mother (not the wife, as Mr. 
Doyle was misled by Mr. J. G. Nichols into 
supposing) of Simon de Montfort, the leader 
of the crusade against the Albigenses, in 
whose favour the earldom was restored by 
King John. His more famous son and name¬ 
sake, the reputed founder of the English 
House of Commons, lost his life and honours 
at the battle of Evesham on August 4, 1266; 
and three months afterwards King Henry III. 
gave the vacant earldom to his own brother, 
Edmund Crouohback. Edmund was created, 
two years later, Earl of Lancaster; and the 
earldom of Leicester was from this time for¬ 
ward enjoyed by the successive Earls and 
Dukes of Lancaster, until both honours 
merged in the crown by Henry IY.’s acces¬ 
sion to the throne. From this time no more 
Earls of Leicester were created until Queen 
Elizabeth conferred this dignity in 1564 on 
Lord Robert Dudley, the fifth son of that 
Duke of Northumberland who was beheaded 
in 1553 for his attempt to place his daughter- 
in-law, Lady Jane Grey, on the throne. Mr. 
Doyle’s readers are enabled to compare Zuc- 
chero’s portrait of the queen’s favourite with 
Sir Robert Naunton’s description of his goodly 
person and mien. The long list of offices 
held by the powerful earl, whom the queen 
delighted to honour, fills three pages and a 
half, and is compiled from the Patent Rolls 
with a fulness and accuracy of detail for 
which we should look in vain elsewhere. His 
sister’s son, Robert Sidney, the brother of the 
ohivalrous Sir Philip, was created Earl of 
Leicester by James I. thirty years after his 
uncle’s death, and the title remained with 
this family until the death of the seventh 
earl in 1743. It did not long remain vacant 
after the extinction of the male line of the 
Sidneys, for Mr. Coke of Holkham, in 
Norfolk, the Postmaster General, was made 
Earl of Leicester on May 9,1744. He left no 
son, and on his death in 1769, the title became 
again extinct. It was, however, once more 
created in 1784, in favour of Lord de Ferrers 
(not, by the way, “ Farrars,” as Mr. Doyle 
has it), the son and heir apparent of the 
Marquis Townshend, whose son and successor 
survived until 1855. But, notwithstanding 
that there was already an Earl of Leicester in 
existence, in the person of the third Marquis 
Townshend, the title was granted in 1837 to 
Mr. Coke, of Holkham, the grand nephew of 
the earl who died in 1759. This earl was a 
famous agriculturist, and was known in Rome 
as “the handsome Englishman”; but Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s portrait (as reproduced 


by Mr. Doyle) scarcely does justice to the 
head, which was pronounced by Haydon the 
painter to be “the finest he ever saw.” The 
present earl is his son; and although his father 
was in his sixty-ninth year at the time of his 
marriage, he was nearly twenty years old 
when he succeeded to the title. It is hardly 
necessary to say what a host of baronages, 
peerages, and calendars would have to be con¬ 
sulted to get even an outline of the official 
career of all these earls, and Mr. Doyle’s 
readers will find all this work done for them 
and ready for use. 

The facsimile signatures of peers form a 
most interesting and novel feature of this 
work; and there is almost a complete collec¬ 
tion from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, with many examples of earlier date. 
It would, however, probably have suggested 
a more pertinent example of the signature of 
George IY. as Duke of Cornwall, if Mr. 
Doyle had known that the prince, until he 
became regent, always franked his letters as 
“ Cornwall.” He continued to use this signa¬ 
ture afterwards in his private letters to his 
personal friends; and I have a letter before 
me in his well-known large flowing hand, 
dated March 27, 1811, which is addressed to 
the Earl of Minto, then Viceroy of India, and 
is signed “ G. Cornwall.” 

The few mistakes which disfigure this use¬ 
ful book are chiefly found in lives of peers of 
the Anglo-Norman period, when Mr. Doyle 
has been content to repeat the received 
story without critical examination. But 
these errors are so few and far between that 
it would be almost ungracious to dwell on 
them. At the same time, the alleged descent 
of Hubert de Burgh from the Earls of Corn¬ 
wall, and of the Earls of Devon from Baldwin 
de Meulea, and the statement that Gilbert de 
Gand’s wife Rohais was the daughter and 
heir of William de Roumare, Earl of Lincoln, 
must be reckoned among the exploded fables 
which once passed current for genealogical 
truths. In like manner the list of the Earls 
of East Anglia, in the reign of the Conqueror, 
should be corrected by the insertion of a 
second Ralph de Guader, and of his brother- 
in-law Alan, of Brittany, both of whom are 
omitted altogether. These, however, and 
other similar slips can easily be set right in 
the next edition, for it is to be hoped that so 
indispensable a book of reference will be suffi¬ 
ciently appreciated to make another edition 
soon necessary. The title-page also should 
be so far changed as to make it express what 
the book really contains; for a Baronage from 
which barons are excluded, unless they 
achieved higher rank in the peerage, cannot 
be said to “ show the succession and offices of 


every peer.” The author probably intends to 
include barons in a supplement; but consider¬ 
ing the dimensions of the present work, and 
that such a supplement would involve at least 
as many more volumes, abounding with contro¬ 
versial matter, most readers will be convinced 
that he exercised a wise discretion in con¬ 
fining his work within its present limits, and 
that his learning and industry will be better 
employed in perfecting and correcting what 
he has so well begun, than in extending his 
work to a more numerous class of peers, who 
have, at all events in later times, generally 
filled offices of secondary importance. 

Enxoiro Chester Waters. 
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Scherer 1 1 History of German Literature. 

Translated by Mrs. F. Conybeare. (Oxford : 

Clarendon Press.) 

A short history of German literature, by un¬ 
questionably the most eminent living student 
of it, could not fail lo find an appreciative 
audience in England, the home and haunt of 
short histories. The small number of scholars 
who would have welcomed any work by the 
author of the most original and suggestive 
Zur Getchichte dor deutschen Sprache, the 
brilliant Getchichte det Els asset, the Vortriige 
und Aufsiitze, and several striking contribu¬ 
tions to Quellen und Fortchungen, were swelled 
by a much larger body of persons who under¬ 
stood him to be a fascinating French critic, 
praenominated “Edmond.” To still more 
his . name possibly carried no associa¬ 
tion at all. He had not, like his fellow- 
professors Mommsen and Virchow, or like 
M. Seville, incurred the glory of being 
publicly attacked by a Bismarck or a 
Gladstone. But the book did not depend 
upon prestige. It was what it professed to 
be: a first-hand sketch of the whole course 
of German literature up to the death of 
Goethe, based upon, without exhaustively 
embodying, research of extraordinary width 
and depth; a book, moreover, alive from 
beginning to end, conspicuous among French 
ana English, as well as among German 
histories, for its combination of full and 
accurate detail with the vivacious eloquence, 
the entrain , the penetrating intellectual and 
moral accent, which those who have once sat 
in Scherer’s crowded lecture-room will not 
readily forget. A singular freshness of treat¬ 
ment, springing from the union of strong 
convictions with catholic sympathies, of the 
sharp and dear judgment of North Germany 
with the expansive ardour of the South, of 
tpe trenchanoy of Berlin with the geniality 
of Vienna, pervades the whole book. A 
strenuous believer in the destiny of hi» 
country, Scherer is anything but a blind 
patriot. He does not dream like at least 
one Catheder - Frantotenfresser among his 
countrymen, of equalling Fischart with 
Rabelais; nor does he imitate Goedeke’s 
lugubrious wail over the foreign influences 
which “perverted the native German taste 
in art ”; and he frankly expresses his dis¬ 
gust . for what he describes as the most 
genuine product of German humour in the 
fifteenth century—the unsavoury, or at best 
savourless, feats of TJlenspiegd. He may be 
said to hold a brief for the theory which dis¬ 
covers a prime condition of national greatness 
in literature in the existence of great political 
centres; but this does not prevent his tracing 
with.the most delicate appreciation the dis¬ 
tinctions of locality and race which have 
coloured the literature hardly less than the 
history of Germany. He is a philologist and 
a literary critic of pronounced “historical ” 
tendencies, without, on that account, shoring 
the faith that “aesthetic criticism” is a 
superstition which may be left to the dilet¬ 
tanti beyond the Vosges and the North Sea; 
and he is the typical historian of a generation 
which 1ms returned from the onesided judg¬ 
ments of the revolutionary period—judgments 
which rendered even a Gervinus unfair to the 
greatest name in German letters—-to recognise 
in Goethe not only that, but in some sort the 


prophetic seer of the Germanic race, the 
framer and mouthpiece of its fundamental 
ideals. 

The translation of Scherer’s History, now 
put before the English public under the 
guarantee of Prof. Max Muller’s name, can¬ 
not, unfortunately, be described as in any 
exact sense a reproduction of the original. 
We do not dispute the translator’s, on the 
whole, adequate knowledge of German, though 
even here we shall have to point out occasional 
blunders such as were not absent even from 
the editor’s own translation of Kant. But a 
decree has apparently gone forth, whether 
from publishers, translator, or editor, remains 
obscure, that the book should be adapted to 
English tastes. This, however, is an inference 
from purely internal evidence. Now, in the 
first place, it must be said that, however skil¬ 
ful the adaptation, and however unqualified 
the approval of the author, the public 
has a right to know what it is buying; 
it has 'a right, if it please, to choose the raw 
foreign produot instead of the choice home 
manufacture; it has a right, if it please, 
videremelioraprobareque,deteriorasequi. Much 
more if the adaptation is based in great part 
upon a misconoeption of its wants; if it con¬ 
sists in wholesale omissions, extending to 
nearly every page of a book which, as it stands, 
is decidedly better reading than the “ adapta¬ 
tion,” and in almost equally wholesale dilu¬ 
tions which more often than not replace the 
vigorous eloquence of a good writer, the 
ample detail of a ripe scholar, with the prim 
ana abstract phrases of an old-fashioned school- 
bock. And we are bound to say that this is 
hardly an exaggerated description of the pre¬ 
sent translation. No doubt, to compress a 
style so eloquent and yet so full and so 
delicately balanced as Scherer’s is no easy 
matter. We give, as a specimen, a passage, 
not specially difficult, from the description of 
the Hildebrandtlied (p. 29 of the original, p. 
26 of the translation). The left-hand column 
contains a fairly literal version of the original, 
the right hand Mrs. Conybeare’s: 

“The subject of the “The poet knows how 
poem, so far as it is well to place his subject be- 
preserved, is handled in fore us in the most im- 


masterly fashion, and 
worked out with over¬ 
whelming effect. In out¬ 
ward events the poet 
takes little interest. He 


pressive manner. He 
takes little interest in the 
outward incidents. He 
just describes the arm¬ 
ing of the two oom- 


does not enter into the batants, but in the fewest 
details of the situation, words possible. He goes 
He describes, but quite straight to the point 
concisely, the arming of which seems to him the 
the two combatants and most important. What 
the ensuing oontest; we he delights in is the de- 


are left to guess, for in¬ 
stance, that they dis¬ 
mount from their horses. 


velopment of question 
and answer. He tells us 
specially that Hildebrand 


He makes resolutely for was the first to speak, 
that which is his main because he was the wor- 


object. His delight is 
in working out dia¬ 
logue. He intervenes 
in person to tell us that 


thiest and the oldest. He 
knows that it is an 
advantage in narrating 
long speeches, that they 


Hildebrand, as the older should be interrupted or 
mad more venerable, was accompanied by action; 
the first to speak, thus he, therefore, introduces 
satisfyingthe demands of the episode of the brace- 
good breeding. He is lets, which Hildebrand 
aware that the account takes from his own aims 
of a long conversation and offers to his oppo- 
gains Jby being broken nent.” 
up or accompanied wilh 
action; and accordingly 
invents the motive of the 
bracelets which Hilde¬ 


brand unwinds from his 
arm to offer to his an¬ 
tagonist. He disdains, 
at the outset, to touch 
upon the splendour of 
the flashing armour, but 
introduces the remark 
that Hildebrand is well 
equipped, as a motive for 
the dialogue, thus in¬ 
forming us, after all, of 
his outward appearance 
at the same time.’’ 

Here it is obvious that simplicity is gained 
with little trouble by omitting the remarks on 
literary technique, which are one of Scherer’s 
special excellences. But omissions on a far 
larger scale abound. One of the most signal is 
in the admirable criticism of Werther (pp. 494 
if.), a large part of which is so mutilated that 
it can only be completely understood frotn the 
original. Some conception of their extent 
will be gathered from a list of the more im¬ 
portant occurring within a few pages. Thun, 
p. 17 of the original, 14 lines are omitted ; 
p. 20, 27 lines; p. 27, 8; p. 80, 3; p. 88, 9; 
p. 44, 8 ; p. 52, 12; p. 63, 12; and so forth. 
It is quite possible that this ought not to be 
laid to the charge of the translator, who 
appears competent to have produced a much 
better work than the one before us. The 
actual blunders are rare; and if we conclude 
by producing a few of them, it is merely to 
justify our statement that the aegis of Max 
Muller has not made the book quite infallible 
even in German scholarship: p- 28, “ ein 
Thema anschlagt”—“treating a theme”; 
p. 21, “ und werden wir duldsamer im sitt- 
lichen Urtheil, so herrscht dafiir ein feineres 
Gefiihl von Ehre und leitet zu edlcr Mensch- 
lichkeit ”—“ Moral judgment became more 
liberal, and at the same time a higher sense 
of honour sprang up, and led to a nobler type 
of humanity”; p. 481, “eine interessant 
gesteigerte Handlung aus den lebensvoU 
gezeichneten Charaoteren abzuleiteu ”—“ the 
interest of the plot is enhanced by the lifelike 
way in which he draws the characters ”; 
p. 84, “ Germane ”—“ German.” “ A good 
man,” finally, is hardly nearer to “ ein guter 
Mensch ” (p. 494) than the ordinary sense of 
the latter is to its university acceptation. 

We are sorry to speak in the main un¬ 
favourably of so laborious a work; but it is 
difficult not to feel something like resentment 
that Scherer should be introduced to the 
English-reading public in so seriously in¬ 
adequate a form. C. H. Hexsoxd. 


The Life and Letters of John Brown, Liberator 
of Kansas and Martyr of Virginia. Edited 
by F. B. Sanborn. (Sampson Low.) 

To find any fault with a book at once so 
weloome and so valuable as this seems un¬ 
gracious, but the defect in its structure is a 
really serious bar to its usefulness. It ought 
to have been interesting in a high degree, for 
the career of John Brown lends itself readily 
to vivid, dramatic representation; but so far 
from being interesting, it is, if not dull, oer- 
tainly heavy reading. The Memoir by Mr. 
Redpath, written in some haste soon after 
Brown’s death, inaccurate in many details as 
it is, still gives us the best impression of the 
man. Mr. Sanborn’s book is a storehouse of 
facts, but the John Brown who was a living 
force in America thirty yean age is not 
igitized by VjUUviL 
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readily distinguishable. Even to get at the 
facts in their proper sequence and relation is 
not an easy task. What could not Carlyle 
hare made of the life of such a man as this ? 
For the rest Mr. Sanborn has spared no pains 
to gather information from the best sources, 
and his book appears to be absolutely trust¬ 
worthy. 

When the history of those stirring times 
which ended in the Civil War comes to be 
folly written, Mr. Sanborn’s own name will 
have some prominence. For though he tells 
us little about it in this book of his he 
worked hard and incurred grave peril in the 
same cause to whioh John Brown gave his 
life, fie was the intimate friend of Brown, 
knew and approved most of his plans, and 
helped to provide funds for carrying them 
through. Onoe he was forcibly seized by 
agents of the slave owners, and, but for the 
prompt heroism of his sister, would, in all 
likelihood, have been carried south and 
hanged. Those were lawless days when 
there was no supreme power in the land able 
or willing to see that justice was done. 

This lawlessness gave Brown his call and 
his opportunity. He was only twelve years 
old when he made up his mind that slavery 
was wrong. Having oooasion at that time 
to contrast the treatment he reoeived at 
house as an honoured guest with the treat¬ 
ment of a slave-boy of his own age, he was 
struck with its injustice, and began “to 
reflect on the wretched, hopeless condition of 
fatherless and motherless slave-children.” 
From that time forth, nothing turned Mm 
aside from his resolve to destroy slavery. 
Twenty-five years later (1837) he came to 
the conclusion that force most he used; and, 
firmly convinced that he was to be the instru 
meat of Providence in the undertaking, he 
thenceforward kept himself in readiness to 
obey the call whenever it should oome: 

“ I never made any business arrangement which 
would prevent me at any time answering the 
oall of the Lord. I have kept my affairs in 
suoh condition that in two weeks I could wind 
them up, and be ready to obev that oall, per¬ 
mitting nothing to stand in the way of duty, 
neither wife, children, nor worldly goods. 
Whenever the time should oome I was ready.” 

The eo-ealled “Missouri compromise” of 
1820 had provided that the district which 
included Kansas should be “free-soil,” in 
consideration of the state of Missouri, then 
•bout to be founded, becoming “ slave-soil.” 
Between 1820 and 1864 the power of the 
slave owners had gradually risen until they 
held the North pretty nearly at their beck 
and call. Only a few “fanatics,” suoh as 
Garrison and his associates, dared to say them 
nay. Accordingly, when in the latter year 
the settlement of Kansas came to be made, the 
agreement of 1820, being found inconvenient 
to the dominant party, was set aside without 
scruple, and in its place a bill was passed 
leaving it to the settlers in Kansas to decide 
the question of slavery for themselves. Then 
cams a rush of immigrants from Ike North— 
legitimate settlers, attracted partly by the 
fertility of the land and partly by the oppor¬ 
tunity it gave them to help to make the new 
state free. On the other side, when the 
elections wen at hand, several thousands of 
Missourians crossed the border and voted; and 
to satisfy any official who doubted their right 


of suffrage, they, earned with thcm kaives and 
guns. Of course they won the day, but the 
“ free-soilers ” declined either to reoognise 
their government or to respect their laws. 

John Brown was not the man to trouble 
himself about the breach of the “Missouri” 
or any other compromise, fie could not re¬ 
cognise as lawful or binding any agreement 
which admitted slavery. There was a higher 
law than that of Congress which declared for 
the freedom of man, whether black, red, or 
white; and Brown found himself oalled to 
administer that law, whatever other he might 
have to break. Accordingly, when the dis¬ 
turbances broke out in Kansas, he went to the 
scene of aotion, not to assert the rights of the 
settlers so much as to assert the rights of the 
slaves in general. Some of his sons were 
there already, trying to farm, but obliged to 
fight They and others constituted his little 
army, and he soon made his enemies feel how 
great is the power of a few men if they have 
a righteous cause behind them. “ Ctive me 


behave things will brighten hers* little before 
long.” 

Unlike Garrison, Brown was not a bom 
Protestant, but a bom Lover. He was not a 
destroyer, bat a builder up; an enemy to the 
institution of slavery, incidentally, so ts 
speak; actually a mend of justice. His 
motive force was his love of justice. This, 
and his unconscious heroism, mirror them- 
selves in every incident recorded of him. 
When he was a tanner he would not sell 
leather by weight unless the last drop of 
moisture had been pressed out of it. In the 
same spirit he organised that terrible mid¬ 
night execution in K a n sa s when five men 
who “ had committed murder in their hearts” 
paid life with life for five Free-State men 
already killed by them or their confederate*, 
fie had no hatred against those men, 
scoundrels plotting his own death though 
they were. He was never guilty of indiffer¬ 
ence, much less of wanton cruelty, toward 
friend or foe. One of his prisoners at 


men of good principles,” he said, “God- Harper’s Ferry, Mr. Daingezfiald, has lately 
fearing men who respeot themselves, and with tome witness to this. In the Cmtmy for 
a dozen of them I will oppose any hundred - 


such men aa these Buford ruffians.” When I 
speak of a righteous cause, I mew one in 
which a man’s principles are involved; in 
which he believes with heart and soul, and, 
if need be, with aword and gun. it is not 
the “ism” with which it is labelled that 
gives the cause its character. Stonewall 
Jaokson’s oanse was righteous, although its 
aim was precisely the opposite to that of John 
Brown; but the cause of the ruffians from 
Missouri had no righteousness in it. These 
men were neither brave nor honest. They 
came to plunder and to kill for their private 
ends. 

In my recent review of Garrison’s Life 
(Acadxmw, December 12, 1885) I took occa¬ 
sion to quote his declaration, “ I cannot know 
fear, I feel that it is impossible for danger to 
awa me,” and remarked thereon that it was 
literally true; and I further described Garri¬ 
son as a “ bora Protestant,” and “ less the 
friend of the slave than the opponent of the 
institution of slavery.” Equally time is it of 
Brown that he could not know fear, wd that 
it was impossible for danger to awe him- 
Garrison and Brown, were both heroes; but 
Garrison was conscious of being a hero and 
Brown was unoonsoioqs. Lady Trevelyan’s 
words about her brother, Lord Macaulay, are 
applicable to Brown: “ Such was his high and 
simple nature, that it may well be doubted 
whether it ever crowed his mind that to live 
wholly for others was a sacrifice at all.” 
Whatever fell to the lot of Brown to do, 
whether a humble work or a magnificent one 
-tending sheep on the mountains or making 
war against the United States with nineteen 
—he did with equal simplicity and 
thoroughness. One was as important as the 
other in its own season. All that troubled 
him was a sense of bis own un worth in ess. 
He never complained, but, on the contrary, 
in times of the greatest hardship found seme 
pause fer tba pkf u leesf - From 
sickness, blighting frost, scanty food, scantier 
clothing, at the beginning of winter, with 
enemies all about him, he could write home 
to his wife— 

“ After all, God’s tender marries are not taken 
from us, and Messed be His name for ever 1 I 


June last he writes: 

Often, during the affeir in the engine-house, 
when his men would want to fire on som e one 
who might be seen passing, Brown would stop 
them, saying, 'Don’t shoot, that man is un¬ 
armed.’ 

He had made me a prisoner, but had spared 
my life and that of other gentlemen in Ms 
power; and when Ms sons were shot down 
beside him, almost any other man, similarly 
situated, would at least have exacted life for 
life.” 

Justice was paramount, mid petty com* 
passion for casual victims was not allowed tp 
oome in its way. Once only—at Harper’s 
Ferry—Brown was weak in this respeot, and 
the blunder wieoked his plans and ooafc him 
hie life. He was not eager to make men 
comfortable any more than he wap eager to 
be comfortable himself; yet he was ever 
sensitive to others’ needs, and all his ideas 
rushed straightway into action. At home he 
was stern toward hie children’s faults, but in 
sickness he was the best of nurses, counting 
nothing troublesome if it was helpful. He 
sat up every night for two weeks to keep his 
sick wife’s ire alight. While Garrison and 
other abolitionists ware denouncing and 
arguing and trying to show persons and 
governments their duty, he, without any talk, 
had set to work, and, instead of proclaiming 
the abolition of slavery, waa abolishing it. 
Aa soon as he saw that a thing waa to be done 
he began to do it himself. 

Next to his unfaltering trust in God 
nothing could have sustained Brown in his 
arduous labours better than the absolute 
confidence and the enoonragement he reoeived 
from the members of his household. “ In his 
own family,” write* Mr. Sanborn, ” he was 
always understood.” His “ earliest, most 
devoted, most patient, and noblest friend,” 
in his enterprise, was his wife- In heroism 
and pamoBai devotodgees his sqm, and his 
son-in-law, Thompson, were not seooad even 
to him. There never was a family more 
united about a public aim. No wonder 
Thoreau said: 

“I never hear of a man named Brown now— 
and I hear of them pretty often—I never hear 
of any particularly brave and earnest man, but 
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my first thought is of John Brown and what 
relation he may be to him.” 

Mr. Sanborn has half promised a supple¬ 
mentary volume on “The Companions of John 
Brown.” It would tell us much concerning 
this noble family and the few other devoted 
souls who lived and died in the same cause 
Mr. Redpath described these men as “not 
earnest, but earnestness incarnate ”; and their 
history ought to be written. 

The glory of John Brown and of his coo- 
panions is not that they were instrumental in 
liberating a race, or that they were on this 
side or that in politics and public movements, 
but that they were single-minded. Nothing 
they were called to do was too lowly to be 
done faithfully or formidable enough to dannt 
them. Suck men do not merely save men 
from physical bondage; they are the re¬ 
deemers of the world. Walter Lwwnr. 


A Modem Ideal: a Dramatic Poem. By 
Sidney Boyse Lysaght. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.). 

There are few things more pleasurable, if in¬ 
deed there be any, than a new poem which is 
not an echo of old voices ; a poem in which 
the thoughts are fresh, the style natural, and 
the inspiration true. Such a poem is Mr. 
Lysaght’s. A Modem Ideal is a brave attempt 
to pourtray human nature, not in the abstract, 
or historically, or at a distance, but in its 
actual and present manners and motives. Mr. 
Lysaght says in his preface : 

“In contemporary life he [the poet] should find 
his best material, and it is his first duty to in¬ 
terpret that beauty, that wonder and pathos of 
existence, which dwell in the world around him; 
that beauty which exists in all times, but grants 
a new point of view to each new age, and to 
which it becomes more than ever a duty to bear 
witness when there seems to be any fear of its 
presence being forgotten.” 

This may be true, though the deeper secrets 
of human life are not often discovered by im¬ 
mediate observation. We learn them, as a 
rule, not from individual men and women, but 
from types of character, which are both con¬ 
temporary and past and future; our knowledge 
of which is mainly a growth of the past. 
Indeed, Mr. Lysaght’s characters, while they 
are drawn from contemporary life, are 
necessarily reproductions of these established 
types. There are three leading characters in 
the poem—all of them young men—two of 
whom are seriously bent upon doing some 
noble work in the world, while the third 
stands cynically aside, and makes light of the 
others’ enthusiasm, though he recognises their 
virtue. Even he, however, has moments of 
better impulses, and in one of these moments 
he joins the other two in a mutual bond— 

“ To live in earnest j make our purposes 
True to the great ideal we have seen; 

To work for the work’s sake, and not its price; 
And take no thought of pleasure, or of ease, 

Ho thought of maiden’s smiles, nor wedding 
wives, 

Till we have proved ourselves, and won our 
spurs.” 

Of the two enthusiasts, while both are 
equally in earnest, one is a dreamer and the 
other is sober-minded and practical. The first 


is an artist, the other a philanthropist. The 
dreamer never loses sight of the ideal. Me 
strives after its attainment with unfaltering 
devotion, but always at impossible heights; 
and, in the end, achieves nothing outside of 
himself. His more practical fellow-worker is 
content to attempt less; but he does what he 
attempts, and it is by him only that the 
ideal is fully reached and embodied in act. 
Each of them is an admirable study ; and not 
less interest attaches to the third, whose 
falling away from the ideal furnishes some 
of the most pathetic incidents of the poem. 
This is a mere indication of the author’s 
purpose. The poem has scarcely any plot, 
and it needs none. Some of its finest passages 
are the records of the unspoken thoughts of 
the characters. It is in some of these 
thoughts, and in other distinct passages of 
thoughtful observation, that the great charm 
—the very high merit—of the poem consists. 
The difficulty one feels in reviewing the 
poem is not that of finding something to 
quote, but of doing justice by limited extracts 
to a book which contains so much quotable 
matter. Here are companion passages; the 
first, spoken by Pilgrim, the dreamer, the 
next by Stafford, the practical philanthropist: 

“ As ships, which pass each other on the sea 
On different tacks, might to a careless eye 
Seem seeking different goals, yet steadfastly 
Are beating up toward one distant port, 

And fighting the same head-wind,—so we pass 
By different ways in search of one great end. 

. . . . I find that work in art— 

Each smile on a fair face, each flower that fades. 
Is worth the keeping if we knew but how; 

And every life has something of its own, 

Gleans some new truth, finds something beautiful, 
Worth giving to the world. So never yet 
Grew sweeter in my soul the song of life, 

Or holier its music, but there came 
Desire to treasure something of the joy, 

And keep for ever something of that song.” 

Now Stafford: 

Your work is found. What nobler, if you make 
Your soul a harp aeolian, by whose strings 
The common wind of the world is made a song ? 
Far other is the work I have to give. 

God’s world is full of sad hearts needing cheer, 
Of feet aweary with the weary road, 

Of little children who forget to smile. 

.I cannot rest: 

The song of fife becomes a battle cry, 

And, before God, I swear to stand for the poor! ” 

Here, again, is a beautiful passage: 

“The sweetest sounds 
Are those most near akin to silences, 

Such as sea-whispers rippling at the prow 
When the loud engine ceases; muffled bells, 

Or echoes of a far-off wave of song 

In mellow minsters; and the sweetest thoughts 

Are those far whispers of humanity, 

And love and death, which one can never hear 
Amid the mighty voices of the world.” 

The following is spoken in reverie by the 
cynic, Grey, as he watches a regiment of 
soldiers pass along the street, and a crowd 
after them: 

“ ’Tis a poor world, a bad mismanaged world, 

A very feeble, yet most humorous world— 

Man in the foreground, playing the buffoon; 
Satan behind him, grinning; and around. 

The empty theatre of vacant space. 

Here are brave fools deputing for the war, 

To fight for payment, and the crowds look on 
And cheer them, and the stagnant city blood 
Glows for a moment, though they know not why— 
No wrongs of theirs are now to be avenged.” 


This is a passage of self-examination by 
Pilgrim: 

“ Ah, the want, the cannot be ! 
Has, then, my soul lost something, or but won 
Clearer perception, that I stand aloof, 

A mere spectator, looking upon scenes 
Whose life was part of my life, which were me. 
Before I saw myself ? Alas! man builds 
A prison-house of self about his soul, 

Which narrows daily, like the torture-room 
That shrank upon its victim, inch by inch.” 

Grey very aptly describes his friends’ courses 
and his own as follows : 

“ What of the bond we made, and our ideal ? 
What of the others, and the work they choose ? 
Herbert, good steadfast Herbert, will not turn. 
Duty to him is easy and defined; 

His path through life is like a turnpike road 
With walls on either side, and little fear 
Of treading dangerous ground, or seeing sights 
To make him pause thereon. So, like a horse 
With blinkers on, he plods his useful way. 

And is not likely to take fright at stones, 

Or fancy they are devils. Pilgrim’s path 
Is on the mountains, and by crag and stream, 

In twilight lands unreal; and I must tread 
The world’s great wilderness, which lieth bare 
With scarce a flower which has faded not 
Under the blazing noonday light of truth.” 

The following is a confession by Grey : 

“ My heart is not as clean as it was then; 

And when I first began the soiling of it 
It cost my conscience something, as a boy 
Grieves at the first blot in the copy-book 
He meant to keep so clean, but afterwards 
Is careless of how many more he adds.” 

And this is another: 

“ I have been 

A kind of loafer at the gates of hell, 

With sentimental thoughts of Paradise.” 

There are some charming girl-characters 
in the poem. It also contains admirable 
lyrics, one or more of which I should 
much like to quote; but I refrain, because 
of the length to which my quotations have 
already gone. There are besides vivid 
pictures of the darker side of human life in 
a great city. In these the author shows an 
amount of dramatic power of which little 
evidence is furnished, because there was tittle 
need for its display, in other parts of the 
poem. A Modern Ideal is unquestionably 
a poem of very great mark, and a distinct 
gain to contemporary literature. 

Geohoe Cottkrell. 


TWO AH ERIC AN BOOKS ON BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

The Pentateuch, ite Origin and Structure: 
an Examination of Recent Theories. By 
Edwin Cove Bissell. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
The Hebrew Feaets in the Relation to Recent 
Critical Hypotheeee concerning the Penta¬ 
teuch. By 'William Henry Green. (New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers.) 

It is a hopeful sign for American scholar¬ 
ship that a professor in a denominational 
college should attempt at least to enter 
upon the discussion of Wellhausen’s criti¬ 
cism with Wellhausen and his school “on 
the plane, and with the terms, of their own 
choosing” (preface, p. iv.). Prof. Bissell’s 
attention was specially drawn to Penta¬ 
teuch criticism in the exegetical societies 
conducted by two representative scholars 
(Detitzsch and Guthe) at Leipsig. In view 
of the “ startling conclusions ” of Wellhausen, 
he “ felt bound to give reasons for his faith in 
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an Old Testament revelation.” Wellhausen, 
then, it seems, subverts the faith in the re* 
velation conveyed to us in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. If this view be mistaken, Prof. 
Bissell’s work will have to be recast. The 
present writer believes it to be, in fact, mis¬ 
taken, and on this ground declines to enter 
into a criticism of the book, while heartily 
recognising its utility as a collection of facts 
and arguments. The author’s tone and style, 
as most academical students will admit, is not 
equal to his learning. There may be nothing 
quite so bad as the phrase, “ atrocious mis¬ 
representation,” quoted (and sanctioned) by 
the author from another American critic; but 
anything in worse taste than many im¬ 
passioned sentences, especially in the intro¬ 
duction, can hardly be conceived. It would 
be just as easy to turn the tables on Prof. 
Bissell; but we in England are beginning to 
learn that from both sides in criticism and 
theology there is much to learn, and to 
distrust equally a self-satisfied orthodoxy and 
a self-confident rationalism. The papers or 
chapters on which the author lays most stress 
are those numbered iii.-vi., dealing mainly 
with the origin and relationship of the laws 
in the Pentateuch. Like Dr. Edersheim in 
his recent Lecture*, he acknowledges much 
indebtedness to the articles of Hoffmann, and 
claims for his own work the merit of a com¬ 
pleteness equal to that which distinguishes 
Hoffmann’s. No English student will neglect 
these chapters, in spite of what some will 
consider the unhistorical habit of mind so 
painfully obvious in his conclusions (see eg. 
p. 245). The seventh paper is concerned with 
Deuteronomy. Short work is here made of 
historical criticism. The eighth, ninth, and 
tenth treat of the arguments drawn from the 
prophets, the historical books, and the psalms. 
But perhaps not the least useful chapters are 
the historical sketch which begins and the 
catalogue of books of reference which closes 
this conscientious but disappointing volume. 

The second volume mentioned above, which 
contains eight lectures delivered at Newton 
Theological Institution, is more important. 
Dr. Green, of Princeton, is an uncompromising 
conservative critic; but the combined weight 
of his learning and his position makes any¬ 
thing that comes from his pen worthy at least 
to be consulted. Tradition never had an 
abler advocate, setting aside Hengstenberg and 
Pusey, than Dr. Green; but he has not the 
art of making his readers feel that he regards 
them as fellow-students and possible fellow- 
labourers. T. K. Car tub. 


NEW NOVELS. 

For Mamie'* Sake. By Grant Allen. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

Barbara Philpot. By the Hon. Lewis Wing¬ 
field. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

My Royal Father. By J. Stanley Little. In 
3 vols. (White.) 

Fietole. By Beatrice Ley. In 2 vols. 
(Quaritch.) 

Leaven of Malice. By H. Evelac. (Sonnen- 
achein.) 

Amoret. By Charles Qibbon. (Maxwell.) 

Our Town. By Frank E. Emson. (Bevington.) 


Wastili Samarin. By Phillips Daryl. (Paris: 

Hetzel.) 

In Babylon and in Philistia Mr. Grant Allen 
proved his ability to construct an interesting 
plot, and to sketch graphically certain familiar 
types of contemporary English life. In his 
new story —“ a Tale of Love and Dynamite,” 
as it is styled in the sub-title—he has under¬ 
taken a more difficult branch of fiction, the 
analysis of a psychological problem. For 
Mamie's Sake is a book that every one who 
has made acquaintance with the stories 
signed by “J. Arbuthnot Wilson” will natur¬ 
ally take up with pleasure. Pleasurable 
anticipation soon becomes interest, and this 
interest—with most readers—must rapidly 
grow into absorbed attention. For, though 
the evolution of the plot is in a large measure 
subordinated to the presentment of the central 
idea, it is quite engrossing enough to attract 
even the wariest novel-reader. Where the 
present writer would find fault with it, is not 
because of its lack of ingenuity, for ingenious 
it certainly is, but rather on account of 
certain weak points in the working out 
of details, which the author would pro¬ 
bably have escaped or rectified had he not 
written with his mental gaze too exclusively 
fixed on the puzzling personality of his 
heroine. I wonder if Mr. Grant Allen ever 
made the acquaintance of Yera de TrekofE in 
Mr. W. M. Hardinge’s strange romance, 
Clifford Oray, or of Piiyllis Fleming in the 
most delightful of all Messrs. Besant and 
Bice’s charming stories? For Maimie 
Llewellyn has some affinity, probably un¬ 
conscious, to those creations—types they 
certainly are not. Like Phyllis Fleming, 
she is brought up in absolute unconvention¬ 
ality. Where the former was instructed with¬ 
out being taught how to read, Maimie is 
educated in total ignorance, not only of 
religion, but even of religious forms, and has 
been induced to regard all clergymen—in the 
words of that quaint original, her father, 
Captain Llewellyn—simply as “ devil- 
dodgers.” The humour throughout the first 
part of Mr. Allen’s story is delightful. The 
reader falls in love with laughing, lovely, 
unconventional Maimie almost as quickly as 
do Jocelyn Cipriani, the famous artist, and 
his wife Hetty—who have come to King’s 
Silbury for change and rest, and to enjoy the 
sea air. Before their advent, Maimie—the 
pride and delight of all the Silburian fisher- 
folk—has known nothing of the outer world 
save what she could glean from an Oxford 
tutor and his reading party during two or 
three successive summer “vacs.” This tutor, 
Adrian Pym, she falls in love with. But she 
also loves all ‘‘the dear blushing under¬ 
graduates ” ; and, as we find later on, is pre¬ 
pared to love every pleasant male creature 
with a catholicity of appreciation truly 
astounding. One day the old captain is 
drowned, and Maimie is left alone in the 
world. She goes to London with the 
Ciprianis, and, despite one or two inter¬ 
mediary love-episodes, finally marries Sydney 
Chenevix, a famous specialist in explosives. 
It is from this point that the dramatic 
interest intensifies. It would not be fair 
to disclose the plot further; but many 
strange things occur to Sydney Chenevix and 
his Nihilist assistant, Benyowski, to Maimie 
j and Adrian Pym, before the closing scene, 


which leaves the reader strangely puzzled as 
to the real nature of the heroine. One of the 
strongest things in this romance is the account 
of the unexpected visit of his degraded and 
drunken wife to Adrian Pym in his college 
rooms; indeed, the character of this out¬ 
wardly cool and cynical Oxford tutor is con¬ 
ceived with genuine insight and delineated 
with remarkable skill. There are several 
slips in the narrative; for instance, the cash¬ 
ing of a cheque to a stranger at a bank some 
weeks after the known death of the person 
whose signature it bears, the sending of books 
for review to Benyowski by the editor of a 
paper who knew nothing of him except that 
he was a Polish refugee. But only once, so 
it seems to me, has Mr. Grant Allen lost his 
cunning when dealing with the heroine her¬ 
self. It would have been altogether foreign 
to Maimie to cast “ a piercing glance into the 
dense fog ” around her when she accidentally 
meets her old lover on Primrose Hill, fearful 
of observance. To me this single “ aside ” 
seems fatal; for the moment the reader ceases 
to believe in the heroine’s frank indifference 
and complete unsuspiciousness of wrong¬ 
doing, that instant Maimie no longer seems a 
fascinating perplexity, but a true daughter of 
Lais. 


The sub-title of Mr. Lewis Wingfield’s 
new work is “A Study of Manners and 
Morals,” and a very able and fascinating study 
it is, as well as a romance full of interest and 
excitement. The events described occur 
within the decade from 1727 to 1737, and 
with many familiar personages we seem to 
resume an acquaintance that differs from 
previous knowledge only in so far that it is 
much more intimate. George II. and Queen 
Caroline, Sir Bobert Walpole and Bolingbroke, 
Colley Cibber and Gay, and many others 
whose names are eminent in the chronicles 
of history and literature, move before us 
with an air of reality that is convincing. 
The author has drawn, for the story of 
Barbara herself, upon the careers of two 
celebrated stage beauties of the eighteenth 
century—George Anne Bellamy and Sophia 
Baddeley; but, unlike either of there bril¬ 
liant “ madams,” Barbara Philpot is at heart 
a true woman, and though she falls, falls 
never irretrievably. Her adventures and 
those of her friend, Charlotte Charke, seem 
incredible in these less turbulent days; but, 
as a matter of fact, they really happened. 
Gervas, Lord Forfar, one of the few really 
fine men whom we meet in there pages, is to 
some extent founded on Wyndham, while 
Lord Belvedere and Pamela, though entirely 
fictitious, are evidently very closely based 
upon characters in the comedies of Cibber 
and Farquhar. The rest, according to Mr. 
Wingfield, even down to Glory Kilbume, the 
Clink scavenger, are personages who actually 
existed. The charm of a novel of this kind 
depends greatly on the author’s thorough 
familiarity with the period of which he treats, 
and on his power of vivifying with imagina¬ 
tion and vraitemblance what would else be an 
unattractive chronicle; and in neither quali¬ 
fication is Mr. Wingfield wanting. More¬ 
over, he can tell a story well—a matter that 
not a few novelists seem to overlook. 


Why Mr. Stanley Little called his new book 
My Royal Father is not very dear. There is in 
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really girding up his loins. There is much 
in it worth reading, some portions that even 
deserve warmer praise; and its faults are, 
perhaps, mainly due to that cause of wide¬ 
spread ruin in fiction—the three-volume 
system. 


affords English readers many entertaining 


two little handbooks to the Egyptian galleries 
appear under “ British Museum,” with a cross 
reference to “ Birch,” but are, nevertheless, 
missing from the list of his works. Neither do 
we find any entry of the following: Bonomi’s 
“ Catalogue of Egyptian Antiquities belonging 
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reference under “Fellah” at p. 230; and, 
although both will doubtless be found in their 
places nnder T and W, Thackeray’s Journey from 
Cornhitt to Grand Cairo and Sir Erasmus Wil¬ 
son’s Cleopatra,'t Needle would have been the 
better for references under “ Cairo ” and “ Cleo¬ 
patra.” Under “ Egypt ” we look in vain for 
a host of works, which will, of course, be found 
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In his Lumen of MaUee Mr. Evelsc has 
outlined places and characters whioh he evi¬ 
dently knows well. The local colouring is 
good and the Scottish dialect is successfully 
used, and several of the minor personages 
appeal at once by their typical v e raci t y. 
There is a pretty considerable “leaven of 
malice ” in the plot, whioh is better than its 
literary development in the h—da of the 
author. 
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and going on to the end of the alphabet, will 

.-issarily contain information or particular 
value to students of Egyptology. 

The Bibliotheca Doreetieneie of the Rev. Charles 
Herbert Mayo (privately printed at the Chis¬ 
wick Press) deserves tns wannest commenda¬ 
tions of the biographer and the bibliographer. 
The system of classification whioh the author 
has adopted will not find favour in the eyes of 
every member of the latter class; but the care 
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taken in describing the Volumes mentioned in 
its pages will meet with warm approval, 
while the biographer will readily acknowledge 
that he owes the zealous compiler a debt of 
gratitude for the notes on the life and death of 
many of the authors. The work is complete in 
its design, and, so far as we have been able to 
test Mr. Mayo’s labours, accurate in execution. 
It even includes particulars of such productions 
as the estate catalogues issued by the local 
auctioneers, election hand-bilk and poll-books; 
and, as might be expected, the election squibs 
on tire great Dorset contest of 1831 (when Mr. 
Calcraft won the victory which ultimately led 
to his self-inflicted death) are very numerous. 
The details of the several acts of Parliament 
relating to the county, and of the various news¬ 
papers published within its border—and one 
of these papers, viz., the Sherborne Mercury, 
was for years the chief means of spreading in¬ 
formation in the West of England—are given 
with commendable fulness. One noteworthy 
feature of the undertaking is the list of the 
printers of Dorset This is a point of detail which 
Mr. Mayo has been the first to adopt in county 
bibliographies. The present volume is confined 
to the “ printed books and pamphlets relating 
to the history and topography” of Dorset, 
but the author promises to furnish “ an 
account of the writings of natives and 
inhabitants of the country in the various 
paths of literature.” And when this second 
part of his labours shall have been issued 
to the public, Dorset will rank next to Corn¬ 
wall in the possession of a work which does 
justice to the children whom it has reared and 
the strangers whom it has adopted. Such 
volumes as these are of great benefit to the 
literary world. 

Mb. Clement Boase has printed for private 
circulation seventy-five copies of a catalogue of 
the books and pamphlets in his library, “ by 
certain of those in the fellowship of the apostles 
riooe their restoration in 1835, with an appendix 
of the publications contra Irvingism.” The list 
is not constructed ou the principles of orthodox 
bibliography, but its usefulness will be readily 
acknowledged. It forms a very good basis for 
such a superstructure on Irvingism and its 
professors as that treated by Joseph Smith in 
his admirable catalogues of books written by, 
or against, the members of the Society of 
Friends. The chief Irvingite writers are John B. 
Oardale, who died a few years ago; Thomas 
Carlyle, the advocate; Henry Drummond, the 
well-known banker and politician ; and Edward 
Irving himself ; and the lists of their works as 
given by Mr. Boase must be all but complete. 
About twelve hundred publications, in all, are 
entered in his catalogue. 

Wb have received a copy of Mr. Walter D. 
Jeremy’s volume The Presbyterian Fund and 
Dr. Williams's Trust (Williams & Norgate), 
and have found it to be, by its method, a very 
type of systematic study in the by-ways of 
history. For certainly a record of the origin 
and administration of two funds so important 
as those of the “ English Presbyterians ” and 
of Dr. Williams’s Trust has a right to be called 
history; it touches political and ecclesiastical 
history at many points, and deals with im¬ 
portant interests, some of which have been in 
existence for two hundred years. The Presby¬ 
terian Fund is practically Unitarian. It was 
the first result of the passing of the statute 
1 William and Mary, o. 18, commonly called the 
Act of Toleration, by which, as Mr. Jeremy 
reminds us, trusts in favour of nonconformity 
came under the protection of the law. The fund 
was constituted in 1689, and chiefly through 
the instrumentality—nay, in part also through 
the gifts—of that Dr. Daniel Williams, a friend 
of Richard Baxter’s, who, in 1711, founded, by 
will, the noble trust which bears his own name. 


The objects of both funds, though they may 
not precisely ooinoide, very much overlap. 
Broadly speaking, they are educational and 
philanthropic, and for the support of ministers. 
More exact than that in our definition we do 
not require to be ; for Mr. Jeremy is exactness 
itself. Dr. Williams was a native of North 
Wales, sometime a minister in Dublin and 
sometime in London. He reckoned himself 
an orthodox Dissenter — as orthodox, per¬ 
haps, as Bichard Baxter—yet Socinianism was 
clearly, we are assured, the natural outcome of 
his principles and action. To an even wider 
pubno than are aware of the existence of his 
trust he is known, we suspect—however vaguely 
—through the library which bears his name. 
This was long located in an old mansion in 
Bedcross Street, and more lately has been 
transferred to Grafton Street, Gower Street. 
It consisted of five or six thousand volumes in 
Dr. Williams’s own time ; and, as the bequeath¬ 
ing of it seems to have been an after-thought 
in Dr. Williams’s will, he made no provision 
for its increase, though he did for its housing. 
Tet now, thanks in part to the generosity of 
many trustees, it contains about twenty-five 
thousand books, and receives an increase of 
two hundred every year. But only an exceed¬ 
ingly small proportion of the trust money is 
devoted to its maintenance. Mr. Jeremy points 
out that in the main the objects to which the 
money is devoted are, even to-day, though of so 
old a devising, such as are wont to receive sup¬ 
port, and such as thoroughly deserve it; though 
as regards certain details this undoubtedly does 
not hold good, “ the New England Society,” 
which came in for a modest portion of Dr. 
Williams's provision, no longer requiring, we 
surmise, any aid in the support of itinerant 
preachere in “ the English plantations ” for the 
“ good of what pagans or blacks lie neglected 
there,” nor, presumably, in order that “the 
college of Cambridge ”—John Harvard, its 
founder, was, we believe, a contemporary of 
Dr. Williams—may be enabled “ to get con¬ 
stantly some learned professor ont of Europe to 
reside there.” The American Cambridge has 
“learned professors” now, who do not come 
‘ ‘ out of Europe.” We have already praised Mr. 
Jeremy’s exactness of method ; belonging to it, 
we may add, is his lucidity of narration. And 
his investigations, which his position as treasurer 
of the Presbyterian Fund has allowed him to 
make thorough, must have been continuous and 
laborious. He gives a precise account, so far 
as possible, of everyone prominently connected 
with either of the two funds from their founda¬ 
tion ; and many are eminent men. Here he 
eschews literary ornament, but the introductory 
matter is more than once made inviting by 
reason of the style. Indeed, the book appears 
to us to be in all respects' well done. 

The Raven. By Edgar Allen Poe. With 
Literary and Historical Commentary, by John 
H. Ingram. (George Bedway.) Mr. Ingram, 
whose name is associated with that of Poe—at 
least in this country—in somewhat the same 
way as the name of Lord Houghton is asso¬ 
ciated with that of Keats, has here collected 
in a handsome volume a quantity of curious 
information regarding Poe’s acknowledged 
masterpiece. If we abandon—as we probably 
must—the poet’s own story of the genesis of 
the poem, it is a legitimate speculation to 
consider what suggestions he may have received 
from external sources. That the stanza form, 
the conception of the refrain, and even some of 
the images came from Mrs. Browning is cer¬ 
tain. But we cannot admit that the claim here 
set up on several grounds for indebtedness to 
an American rhymer of the name of Pike is 
anything more than an ingenious hypothesis. 
Mr. Ingram has added specimens of the most 
accepted translations of The Raven into French 
and German, an account of some absurd fabri- 
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cations to which a popular work seems ever to 
be exposed, a few of the best parodies, and a 
brief bibliography. We regret that he has also 
found a place, in a book that is otherwise 
attractive, for a doggrel Latin version, which 
is made almost unintelligible by transposition 
of the stanzas and by an abundant crop of mis¬ 
prints. Here is an example literatim of what 
Mr. Ingram has had the courage to reproduce : 

“ Angmans hoc oonsidebam, ^oferens vocii nihil 
Ad volucrem, jam intnientem pupulis me flam- 
meis.” 

The Pleasures of a Book- Worm. By J. Bogers 
Bees. (Elliot Stock.) Mr. Bees has chosen a 
good title, and he has brought together much 
gossip that will interest those who are anxious 
about the externals of modem books of “ pre¬ 
ciosity.” But we must beg leave to tell nim 
that his title and his contents do not agree. 
No book-worm proper, such as would be recog¬ 
nised by Mr. Blades, would dare to feast upon 
any book produced within this century, under 
penalty of death by poison. Nor can we feel 
ourselves entirely safe under Mr. Bees’s literary 
guidance. When quoting, a propos of nothing 
in particular, Charles Lamb’s humorous asser¬ 
tion that cave-men, having no candles, must 
have passed their evenings unenlivened by the 
interchange of wit, he attempts to improve 
upon the original by spreading the jest over 
an entire page, in a style which is evi¬ 
dently intended to emulate that of “Elia.” 
Again, when writing such a simple word as 
“ man,” he thinks it incumbent to add “ a 
forked radish, with a head fantastically carved, 
as Carlyle calls him.” Falstaff had a meaning 
when he applied these words to Justice 
Shallow. 

The Longfellow Collectors' Handbook : a 
Bibliography of First Editions. (New York: 
Benjamin.) This little book is conceived on 
the same plan (though less elaborate) as Mr. 
Johnson’s Hints to Collectors of Original Editions 
of Thackeray. In one respect it is still more in¬ 
teresting, for little is known in England of the 
form in which’ Longfellow’s poems first ap¬ 
peared. We are more familiar with unauthorised 
reprints. The compiler has done well to append 
the eduoational works written or edited by the 
poet in his early days. We believe that the 
book, which is an admirable specimen of 
American typography, can be obtained in this 
country from Mr. Sabin, of Garrick Street. 

Glossary of the Cornish Dialect. By F. W. P. 
Jago. (Truro.) The Glossary occupies pages 105 
to 326, and shows Mr. Jago to have thoroughly 
mastered his subject. Mauy of the articles are 
highly curious. What can be the meaning of 
the words he gives under Ena, menu, out/ I 
will quote only the first portion of his remarks: 

“A row of children stood facing another child, 
and the latter, pointing to each in succession, said 
these words in an ordinary voice, except the word 
‘ out,’ which was shouted. 

Ena, mens, mono, mite, 

Bascalora, Kara, bite, 

Hugga, bucca, ban; 

Eggs, butter, cheese, bread, 

Stick, stock, stone dead,— Out.” 

One more specimen—it is the article op Cornish 
Pies: 

“ These are various, toothsome, and wholesome. 
Some are peculiar. It is a moot question which is 
the better, a Oomiah pie or a Oomish pasty. 
Here is a list of a few pies:—1. Squab pie. 2. 
Fishy pie. 3. Star-gazing pis. 4. Conger pie. 
5. Parsley pie. 6. Herby pie. 7. Lamb-y pie. 
8. Piggy pie. 9. Nattlin pie. 10. Muggety pie- 
11. Likkey pie. 12. Tettypie. 13. Gibletpie. 14. 
Taddago pie. 15. Bottom pie. 16. Sour-sab pie. 
They say that the Devil would not venture into 
Cornwall, fearing that the Cornish might put him 
into a pie. They use pepper instead.” 

The book is ohatty and sprightly, and the 
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chapter on the decline of the ancient Cornish NOTES AND NEWS. A. Morris has written a chapter on. the existing 

language is full of information of all kinds. „ v -armTcn has been nreated buildin g». “d has drawn thirty large plates of 

Especially interesting to the student of English ° A £ T ' ® I 2 LUU> F ' BTJET0N “ 1566,1 CT6at6d the ruins. Several old prints of the abbey have 

is the long list of “'Words in the Cornish a also been reproduced, and engravings have 

dialect compared with several which are found It has long been known to Mr. William been made of the seals, royal autographs, 4c., 

in the writings of Chauoer.” The volume can Morris s friends that he has had in contempla- appended to the charters, 
be most heartily recommended to all those who tion a translation of the Odyssey ; but it is not iirraga^a a WAN fioiomrflrrrprw Hn « 
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in the wri tin gs of Chaucer.** The volume can Morris s friends that he has had in contempla- 
be most heartily recommended to all those who tion a translation of the Odyssey ; but it is not 
wish to acquaint themselves with the Cornish true that the work is “nearly finished.** As a 
people and their ways, particularly of speech. matter of fact, he is still only in the second 

book. The metre he has chosen is a kind of 
George and the Dragon (Wyman) is the anapaestic, and not the same as that of his 


attempt of some student of local antiquity, 
whose name is veiled under the not very 
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matter of fact, he is still only in the second % volume, by Dr. J. Bowles Daly, 

book. The metre he has chosen is a kind of “titled Radical Pioneers of the Eighteenth Cen- 
anapaestic, and not the same as that of his <ur y>. wluoh S 1 ™ a concise a^unt of the 
Aeneid popular movements headed by Home Tooke, 

* John Wilkes, and other reformers, as well as 

We hear that Michael Field has in the press a an outline of the manners and customs of the 


fragrant pseudonym of “ Guanon,” to give a we near mat jmcnaei neiaxms m tne press a an out] 
local habitation in the westernmost division of new dramatic work dealmg with the Tarqmman period. 
Cornwall to the world-wide legend of St. legend, which will be entitled Brutus Ultor. Mes( 

George overcoming the dragon. The story Mr. A. H. Bpt.i.kn is writing for the Musical lish a 
tells how the young hero from the solitudes of World a series of articles on the Elizabethan Diction. 
Zennor met and conquered the monster that song-books. These song-books constitute a Edinbu 


Cornwall to the world-wide legend of St. 
George overcoming the dragon. The story 
tells how the young hero from the solitudes of 
Zennor met and conquered the monster that 
was ravaging the peaceful districts of Penwith, 
married the daughter of the Duke of Cornwall, 
and Was—last stage of all—buried under a Kist- 
vaen on the summit of one of the wild hills 
near the church of the parish of Zennor. Many 


Messes. F. Warne & Co. will shortly pub¬ 
lish a revised edition of NuttaU's Standard 
Dictionary, edited by the Eev. James Wood, of 
Edinburgh, who has been engaged upon it 


voluminous literature which has never been for nearly three years. It will be an etymo- 
thoroughly e xam i n ed. logical as well as a pronouncing dictionary, and 

Mr. Eric Robertson will, ere long, publish tom contain numerous illustrations, 
through Mr. Walter Scott an anthology of The anonymous author of “ The Chevelev 


. Walter Scott an anthology of The anonymous author of “ The Chevelev 
ujm ™ uuiuyu L..C u . poems on childhood, collected from three Novels” has written a new storv called Bit 

o ^rii^Xwrl"SSM?y“nd r turie ,! Child F ™d, which Messrs. vSyi&. S 

lovingly dXriSi £ ttese paget and UnJ The work will be called The Children of the Poets, about to publish. 

topographical facts which may be novel to ^ HE 5 SheUey Society, before reprinting Messrs. Swan Sonnenscheen & Co. will 
those unacquainted with the ordinary text- Shelley’s review, in 1814, of his friend Hogg’s shortly issue a new edition, in three volumes, 
books on Cornwall are embodied in the notes, novel, Memoirs of Prince Alexy Haimatoff , had of the Percy Beliques. Tlie same firm are 
The author is so anxious to mention in his work Prof. Dowden how he was able to publishing an Outline of the History of the 

all the points of interest around Penzance that identify the review as Shelley’s. His answer German Language , by Prof. H. A. Strong and 

he expresses his regret at only being able to was: by the entries in Shelley’s own diary of Dr. Kuno Meyer, of University College, Liver- 

allude in a passing sentence to “ those marvels 1814, which states that Shelley wrote a review pool; and a book by Dr. Cockbum entitled, The 

of engineering Mill, the lighthouses which of the novel, and also chronicles the arrival of Laws of Nature ard the Laws of God: a Reply 


reprinting 


Shelley’s review, in 1814, of his friend Hogg’s shortly issue a new edition, in three volumes, 
novel, Memoirs of Prince Alexy Haimatoff , had of the Percy Beliques. The same firm are 
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all the points of interest around Penzance that 
he expresses his regret at only being able to 
allude in a passing sentence to “those marvels 
of engineering skill, the lighthouses which 
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border this dangerous coast,” an omission which the journal containing it, the Critical Review of to Prof. Drummond. 

can scarcely detract from the verisimilitude of December !814. B^om Mother source we learn A stork ’, Neet . or> pie^^t Beading from 
his conception. Though there are some well- thatSm Percy and Lady Shelley have enbmsted the North, is the title of a new work by Mr. 
written passages in this legend, it is not j® Prof ; Dowden all them papers relating to John yjoary, which will shortly be 

invested with sufficient interest to keep the [ h ®, P?®*’““ that these include the dirnies of pushed t, y Messrs. F. Warne & Co * 


reader’s attention from flagging long ere its both Shelley and 
close. For a theological student the chief day 'where they 
point of novelty is the conjecture that St. Paul N° wonder thi 


ere its both Shelley and Mary Godwin, sayin 
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visited Cornwall. The lover of literature will forward with longing to the publication of and illustrated by pen-and-ink drawings. The 
start with surprise at the statement (p. 5) that Ihof. Dowden’s Life of Shelley. It will be sketches have been made upon the spot, within 
William lisle Bowles was an American poet. published this year, if no untoward accident the “■* few years, and give interesting 

befall. examples of the ancient military, ecclesiastical. 

The “National_ Library,” -which Messrs. /..v.u and domestic architecture of the dty. Some of 


the conjecture that St. Paul 
The lover of literature will 


Mary Godwin, saying day by 
were, and what they did. 
at Shelley’s admirers look 


published by Messrs. F. Warne & Co. 

Messrs. George Benson and J. E. Jefferson 
have nearly ready Picturetque York, described 
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published this year, if no untoward accident fbe last few years, am give interesting 


Cassell began to publish with the present year, We hear that Miss Olive Schreiner ( Ralph the buildings have sinoe been pulled down, 
has now reached its seventh weekly volLne! )> author of the remarkable .Story of an * J 


examples of the ancient military, ecclesiastical, 
and domestic architecture of the city. Some of 


This is Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling, a book, we 
suspect, more talked about than read. It was 


African Farm, is writing another novel. 

The Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore has under- 


Mr. W. Loxley, of Melton Mowbray, will 
issue, at an early date, The History of the Mastiff, 


more raiaea aooui, rnanreaa. rr was ah* zwv. a. x—w, onore uas unuer- from - genlptnre, pottery, carving 

first published some three years after the death taken to edit a senes of manuals on the religious encravimrs and books with remarks 

of Sterne, from whom its inspiration came; difficulties of the day, to be issued under the f .. l f 

and its author lived on till 1831, and left a son general title of Helps to Belief. The authors of ^ of th ® 
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who died but the other day, after a distinguished 
career in the Indian civil service. We cannot 
commend the introduction written to this re- 


the volumes will include the Archbishop of 
York, the Bishops of Carlisle, Peterborough, 


The Rev. J. C. Atkinson will contribute to 


print by Prof. Henry Morley. To say that Maitland, and the Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth. 
The Man of Feeling is “ a serious reflection of Messrs. Cassell & Co. will be the publishers. 


and Derry, Prof. Momerie, the Rev. Brownlow ^® nex * * MU0 ^® Antiquary the first of 

Maitland, and the Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth. so “® P a P«™. place-names dealing with 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will be the publishers. ‘ Common Field-names. In the same journal 
Tv „ it will be papers on the family of Frenche, quaint 


the false sentiment of the Revolution” is as L n a fortnightly series of twelve “Public 
great an error m literary criticism as to give an Appeals,” Dr. Wordsworth, Bishop of St. 

index to tears (chokmgs &c., not counted) ’ Andrew’s, is about to set forth the urgent Mr 
is an error of taste. To the series in general necessity of union between the Episcopalians 4 *** 
it is pleasant to be able to give unqualified and Presbyterians of Scotland. The serial will 

a ^ nure ^ol^ 11688 be published by Messrs. Macniven & Wallace, of m 
with which Macaulay’s famous essay on Warren Edinburgh. . ] 

Hastings, probably the most popular piece of . , TTT .„. „ , „ will 
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sustained prose in the language, was followed 
by Roscoe’s translation of Silvio Pellioo’s Le 
Mie Prigioni, which thousands must now have 
heard of for the first time. The series is issued 
both in paper at threepence, and in cloth at 
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In a fortoghtiy senes of twelve Pu hlic conceits in pottery, precious stones, and the 
Appeals, Dr. Wordsworth, Bishop of St. antiquity of surnames. This latter paper is by 
Andrews, is about to set forth the urgent Mr. Folkard, and finishes his study of the sub- 
neoessity of upon between the Episcopalians Mr. S. R. Bird also writes on “Crown 

and Presbyterians of Scotland. The serial will ” 

EdETb b mgh edbyMeS8 "' MaCniV6Q & WaUaCe> ° f THE'Marcb number of Wolford's Antiguarian 
. 8 ' . „ , will contain the conclusion of the editor’s 

A facsimile of William Chafm’s Anecdotes of biographical sketch of Elias Ashmole, and an 


Cranhome Chase—a, book which has been de¬ 
scribed as equal to White’s Selbome for its 


article on “OliverCromwell’s Bible,” which has 
long been in the possession of the family of 


charming pictures of rural life—is being printed Lord Chichester. This Bible contains the 
for private circulation by General Pitt Rivers, autograph of Lord Fauconberg, and the initiala 


sixpence. Except for permanence, the latter P re8 “f owner of a large portion of this of Oliver Cromwell, together with a Latin in- 
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binding has no advantage, for the paper cover w ° r ^ “.^®* n 6 carried out by Mr. scription in his handwriting, of which fac¬ 
ia stoutly stitched on, and is in itself ornamental. °“°°*> w ho will be permitted to reserve a similes will be given. 

We can imagine no better gift—to a young * ew °°P les * or collectors. In the March number of Time, Mr. Andrew 

apprentice, let us say, or to a colonist remote The History of Crossaguel Abbey, in Ayr- Lang’s amusing skit, “The End of Phaeacia,” 

from libraries—than a subscription to thi. shire, upon which Mr. F. C. Hunter Blair has will be brought to a conclusion. Among the 

interesting senes. With all our natural respect been engaged for some years past, under the other contents of the same number will be — 


few copies for collectors. 

The History of Crossaguel Abbey, in Ayr- 


for newspapers, we cannot regard with satis¬ 
faction their growing tendency to supersede 
books among the public of all classes. It is 
from books, and not from newspapers, that the 
hu mani s in g influences of literature are to be 
learnt. 


auspices of the Ayrshire and Galloway Archaeo¬ 
logical Association, will be ready for issue to 
subscribers in April. The work, which is in 


French Cities,” by Miss Betham Edwards; 
“A Legend of Nagasaki,” by Miss Gordon 
Cumming; and “The End of the Whigs,” by 


two quarto volumes, will consist of 130 original Mr. B. F. C. Costelloe, who, at the genera, 
documents, covering; a period from 1200 to election, contested Edinburgh against Mr. 
1640, with introduction and notes. Mr. James Gosohen, 
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U. Alphonse Daudet’s realistic novel, 
Scpho, has just made its appearance in 
anEnglish form, with Montegut’s illustrations. 
Wt hear that the entire edition was sub- 
eorbed for by the trade before publication. 

Db. Norman Moobe, the Warden of 8t. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, has printed in the 
hospital reports the Early Englishing, about 
1400 of the life of the Monk Rahere, who 
founded the hospital, with notices of some of 
his stccessors, and accounts of miracles of 
healing, &c., wrought by the saint after his 
death. The text contains several forms and 
wards of interest: W l, the earlier form of our 
“ build" ; ventilate (who would have expected 
this in 1400 ?); itrumpethood ; unskunfitid, 

‘ ‘ undisoomfited, or invincible,” &c. We believe 
that Dr. Moore will re-edit the text, with its 
Latin original at foot, for the Early English 
Text Society. 

Db. M. Gasteb, author of Literatura 
Populara Romana (Bucharest, 1883), and other 
works on Roumanian literature and folklore, 
formerly lecturer on Roumanian literature at 
the Bucharest University, has been appointed 
to deliver the Ilchester lectures at Oxford, on 
Slavonic literature, this year. 

The University of Geneva announces a prize 
of 2,000 frs. (£40), to be awarded in 1888, for 
an essay on the following subject: “ A Critical 
Examination of the Doctrine of Auguste 
Comte, that the Laws of Physical Phenomena 
apply equally to Social Phenomena." 


At 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 
the meeting of the Academic fran^aise 


The commission appointed to publish the 
Ordinances of the Kings of France has almost 
ready for issue a first instalment containing the 
Ordinances of Francois I., compiled from about 
450 broadsheets. It is proposed to publish 
first a catalogue in two volumes, and then two 
more volumes giving the full text of the more 
important documents only. 

The eighth fascicule of the Archives Histo- 
riques de la Gascogne consists of Lee Freres 
PrScheurs en Gascogne au XIII * et au XIV‘ Siecles, 
partes II. et III., par C. Douais. As Gascony 
was theu under English rule, some notes of 
interest to the English historian are to be found 
here, especially in the chapters relating to the 
convents of Bordeaux and of Bayonne. Simon 
de Montfort and Edward I. both appear as 
benefactors. The former buried a daughter in, 
and built a dormitory to, the convent at Bor¬ 
deaux. The latter, with his Queen Eleanor, 
founded the monastery of St. Sever; and it was 
from the Dominicans of Bordeaux that he 
received the Cross, in 1287. There is a curious 
entry, “ Lancastrius praevidens caedem Ricardi 
Regis,” under 1399. Some entries would be of 
interest to ritualists; and others show that the 
system of S. Thomas Aquinas was not at once 
received by the Order. B. Kilwarbius, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, is noticed as opposing it 
1278; but in 1298 Bernardo de Galhaco 
(Gaillac) translated Aquinas’s works into Greek, 
at Constantinople. The more private lives of 
the Albigensian Inquisitors here given contrast 
with those drawn by history. The study of the 
Bible is frequently mentioned. The favourite 
commencement for epitaphs in the Order seems 
to have been the jingle of fossa with ossa, known 
to us in that of the Venerable Bede. 


last week, three vacant fauteuils were filled up. 
M Leon Say was elected by eighteen votes to 
succeed the Due de Noailles; M. Leconte de 
Lisle by twenty-one votes to succeed Victor 
Hugo; and M. Edouard Hervd by twenty' 
three votes to succeed Edmond About. Among 
the unsuccessful candidates were MM. Gaston 
Paris and Gustave Droz. 

At the College de France this session M. J. J. 
Jusserand is delivering two courses of lectures 
on behalf of M. Guillaume Guizot, the regular 
professor of languages and literatures of 
Teutonic origin. One course is upon “The 
English Novel before Scott”; the other is 
upon “ The Contemporaries of Chaucer.” M 
Jusserand has published in a dainty brochure 
(Paris: Leroux) his inaugural lecture in the 
former course, in which he takes a rapid survey 
of tiie romantic element.in English literature 
from the Brvt of Layamon (1205) to the present 
time. It will be observed that the French do 
not interpret the phrase “ language and litera¬ 
ture ” in an exclusively philological sense 

M. RAvtlle has been appointed chevalier in 
the legion of honour, in consideration of his 
“important works in criticism and history.” 
The subject of his course at the College de 
Prance this session is “ The Evolution of Greek 
Polytheism.” 

“ A Midsummeb Night’s Dream ” is now in 
course of rehearsal at the Od&on. The transla¬ 
tion bv Francois Hugo will be followed, and 
Mendelssohn’s music will be given. 

The Due d’Aumale has just published 
Tola. III. and IV. of his His'oire des Princes de 
Condi, of which the first instalment appeared 
ao long ago as 1869. They cover the period 
from the assassination of Henri IV. (1610) to 
the Battle of Nordlingen (1645). 

Lee Chatiments, with etchings by L. Flameng, 
Sracqnemond, Champollion, &c., has just ap¬ 
peared in the so-caUed “ Edition Rationale ” of 
the works of Victor Hugo. It is to be followed 
immediately by Lee Contemplations, and later by 
Jja Uganda des Siecles, 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

DEATH UNDISGUISED.* * 

“ 0 Death, thou subtle Proteus, that dost wear 
Such shifting shapes in human phantasies, 

Fain would I see thy face without disguise, 
And know thee as thou art, for foul or fair.” 
Then Death appeared, responsive to my prayer, 
In his own aspect, grandly calm and wise, 
With a strange light of knowledge in his eyes, 
But kind and gracious—and he blest me there. 

And from that day, as friend would walk with 
friend, 

We walk the world together, he and I, 

And oft he holds with me high colloquy; 

So that the ways of life through which we wend 
Are lit with fuller purpose, and the end 
And.final goal seems blent with the far sky. 

Frank T. Mabzlals. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The February number of the Antiquary is the 
best that we have read for some time. The first 
article by Mr. W. A. Clouston on “ Stories of 
Noodledom ” is excellent. We have seldom 
read anything funnier. Our only complaint is 
that the author has made it so short. Mr. 
Pollard’s paper on the “Black Assize” of 1577 
at Oxford is highly curious. Most, if not all 
the information has been in print before; but 
the facts required retelling. Apart from the 
horror of the tragedy, the events detailed have 
a singular interest as showing how very slowly 
the idea entered people’s heads that filth pro¬ 
duced sickness and death. Mr. Folkard writes 
with ability on “ The Antiquity of Surnames.” 
We cannot unhesitatingly accept his conclusions 
until the names which occur in charters 
have been classified down to a period at least 
as late as that of the reign of Edward 
At present, we have not the materials before us 


* Designed as the conclusion of a series o* 
sonnets entitled “ Death’s Disguises.” 


from which to form a judgment. It would be 
unfair to criticise Mr. Richard Davey’s paper on 
Beatrice Cenci, as it is only a fragment. We 
would, however, in all humility ask what 
documentary evidence can possibly be forth¬ 
coming for the statement that the family of 
the Cenci dates back “to times beyond the 
Caesars.’ 1 We have seen often in MS., and we 
think two or three times in print, pedigrees of 
certain of our English noble houses with a 
clearly marked line of descent from Odin on 
the one side, and from patrician houses of the 
Roman republic on the other, but it never 
occurred to us to take these dreams of the 
heralds in sober earnest. 

The last number of the Revue de Droit In¬ 
ternational, which concludes tom. xvii., 1885, 
contains four interesting papers of very varied 
character. The first is from the pen of Dr. 

G. Bolin-Jaequemyns, late minister of the 
interior of Belgium. It is entitled “Les 
Principea Philosophiques du Droit Inter¬ 
national ”; and is, in fact, a critical examina¬ 
tion of the principles laid down by Prof. 
Lorimer in his “ Institutes of the Law of 
Nations,” and in his “Principles of Inter¬ 
national Law.” The system of the Edinburgh 
professor is analysed with a master’s hand, and 
is criticised with a sympathetic judgment; and 
the author of the paper, having very carefully 
discussed the general principles ef Prof. Lari¬ 
mer’s system, proposes to examine in a future 
number the application of those principles to 
the philosophy of international law. The seoond 
paper is the concluding article of a series by 
Prof. Homung, of Geneva. It is entitled 
‘ Civilians et Barbares,” and is in the nature 
of a protest against the prevalent doctrine of 
modern civilisation, that its customary inter¬ 
national law is not applicable to the relations 
between civilised states and barbarous races. 
The author combats more especially the prin¬ 
ciples on this subject which are maintained by 
Prof. F. de Martens, of St. Petersburg, in an 
article in a previous number of the Revue 
(tom. xi., 1879), entitled “ L’Angleterre et la 
Russia dans l’Ajsie Centrale ”; and he concludes 
by supporting the views advocated by Mr. 
David Dudley Field, in the Revue for 1875, and 
by Sir Travers Twiss, in his report to the In¬ 
stitute of International Law on the application 
to Oriental nations of the European law of 
nations {Annuaire de VInstitut, 1880), namely, 
that civilised nations should commenoe their 
education of barbarous races by setting them 
an example of justice. Dr. Ernest Lehr, 
professor of law at Lausanne, contributes the 
third paper, entitled “Les Nouveaux Projets 
de Code Pdnal Espagnol de 1884 et 1885.” 
The present criminal code in force in Spain 
dates from 1870, when it was adopted provi¬ 
sionally. The projected new code, now under 
consideration, was submitted by the Spanish 
Government to the legislative chambers in 
1884, and, having been revised by a commis¬ 
sion, has been laid before the chambers for 
their final approval. The author of the paper 
criticises the projected code at considerable 
length, and pronounces it to have exceptional 
value as a scientific work, and to do great 
honour to the jurists who have compiled it. 
Further, he contrasts it, in the course of his 
inquiry, with the codes of Germany, of Por¬ 
tugal, and of the Netherlands, and with the 
latest project of an Italian penal code. The 
fourth and last article is contributed by Sir 
Travers Twiss, and is entitled “ Le Canal 
Maritime de Suez et la Commission Inter¬ 
nationale de Paris.” The author’s treatment 
of the subject is juridical; and the object of 
the paper is to show the present state of the 
international controversy engendered by the 
8uez Canal, so far as it may be gathered 
from the discussions of the delegates of the 
Seven Power* forming the Danubian Hep- 
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tarohy, who assembled at Paris on March 17, 
1885, upon the invitation ol the French 
Government, and in pursuance of a circular 
despatch from Earl Granville of January 3, 
1883. Delegates from Spam and the Nether' 
lands ultimately took part in the proceedings 
of the Commission, the functions of which were 
limited to the preparation of a draft treaty. 
On most of the subjects mentioned in Earl 
Granville’s eiroular despatch the delegates were 
able to arrive at an agreement. They differed, 
however, as to the extent to which the Bed 
Sea and Mediterranean coast-waters of Egypt 
should be neutralised, as well as in regard to 
the neutralisation of Egypt itself, and, further, 
as to the expediency of constituting a per¬ 
manent international commission of the Powers 
to protect the canal and to secure the due 
execution of the treaty. The delegates of 
Great Britain and Italy were, on the other 
hand, in favour of investing the existing oon 
sular body at Cairo with a collective responsi¬ 
bility to watch over the canal, and to report to 
their respective governments as to anv measures 
proper to secure the protection and free use of 
the canal. 


OBITUARY. 


HENRY BRADSHAW. 

Mb. Henry Bradshaw, M.A., Fellow of 
King’s College, and librarian of the University 
of Cambridge, died peaoeably, but unexpectedly, 
late on Wednesday evening, February 10. He 
was fifty-four years of age. Having been 
educated at Eton and King’s College, he 
proceeded to the degree of B.A. in 1854, 
was appointed assistant librarian at the univer¬ 
sity library in 1856, superintendent of the manu- 
asripts in 1859, and was unanimously elected, 
in 1867, to the office of librarian. 

He will not soon be forgotten by those who 
knew him personally, or by correspondence, or 
through bis writings. It is easy for a man, 
who oocupies the proud position of librarian 
of a famous university like that of Cambridge, 
to become known and earn a reputation. But 
the qualities which secured for Mr. Bradshaw 
this proud position Jin 1867 were discerned in 
Mm many years before that date, and became 
only more developed, more marked, more 
thorough, wMle be held the post. I do not 
think that anv man had a closer literary inter 
oourse with him than I had for. upwards of 
twenty years in the subjeots of bibliography, 
palaeography, and other library work, in which 
he so easily remained the master of all. For 
this reason I venture to write a few words about 
him as abibliographer and a librarian, in the con- 
motion that certain eircum-ttauoes in Ms career 
will be more easily explained by what I am 
going to say than by the usual obituary notices. 
Before I attempt to do so I will quote from the 
Cambridge Chronicle of February 12, a para 
graph written by one of Ms intimate friends 
and a Fellow of the same college. It is an 
eloquent but perfectly true sketch. 

“ In the death of Mr. Biadshav, his college the 
university, and .the world of science, has offered 
an irreparable losi; but in the minds of his friends, 
the many who knew him and loved him, this feel¬ 
ing will be, for the present at least, overpowered 
by the sense of the personal blow which they have 
sustained. It is the man and the friend, the 
judicious counsellor, the sympathetic listener, the 
unselfish worker for others, ever ready to plaoe his 
time and the stores of his knowledge as well as his 
judgment and experience at the disposal of those 
who applied to him, whom most of us will regret 
more even than the world will regret the scholar, 
so much of whose learning has, alas! perished with 
him. To old and young, graduate and under¬ 
graduate, Englishman and foreigner, he ever 
extended the same ready hand of sympathy and 
aid. There is hardly a student in the fields of 
je q r n fai g which he made peculiarly his own who 


has not at some time or other acme to him for 
guidanoe, and found more than he asked, or oould 
have hoped to find; but his heart warmed to 
genuine workers in any field, and men of learning, 
whatever was their pursuit, recognised in him a 
comrade. Nor is it only such men who will have 
cause to regret Mm. A man of strong feelings, 
capable both of warm attachments and hearty 
dislikes, he had the faculty of binding to Mm most 
of those with whom he came in contact with the 
bonds of an affection such as it is given to few men 
to arouse. Many men have been more widely 
known, many could boast of a longer list of 
acquaintances, but there are few who have had 
more real friends, few over whose grave will be shed 
more genuine tears.” 

I hardly ever met, or endeavoured to meet, 
Mr. Bradshaw in private life. But in the 
library we spent many hours together. There 
he was always my willing teacher, guide, and 
counsellor in all the literary concerns which I 
submitted to Mm; and I had become so depen¬ 
dent upon his advice and guidanoe that when 
a day passed and I did not see Mm in the 
library I felt uncomfortable. I have lost him 
now, and I feel as if I had lost my right hand. 
The two chief aims of Mr. Uradshaw’slife were(l) 
to raise the university library to such a con¬ 
dition that it might be regarded as one of the 
riohest and best regulated and best catalogued 
libraries in the world; (2) to make a descriptive 
and model catalogue of all the incunabula 
stored up in the library, on the basis of wMch 
all future catalogues should be oompiled. But 
the processes whereby he expected to obtain 
these results were extremely circuitous, far- 
spreading, minute, thorough, and elaborate. 
He was a master arcMteot, who oould not, and 
would not, begin Ms actual work uutil he had 
surveyed inch by inch the localities where bis 
structures were to be built, inspected the near 
and more remote surroundings, gathered to¬ 
gether all the materials necessary for the 
exeoutioil of Ms Mans, and inventoried even the 
smallest item. To accept help in such stupend¬ 
ous work, or to do anything off-hand, was oat 
of the question. His life has been comparatively 
short, and I believe that he always felt that 
it would be so. But be ever acted as if the end 
would never come. He was never in a burry. 

He filled large quantities of foolscap with 
pressmarks and various annotations, whioh he 
loved to describe and explain to me (and no 
doubt to others) as Ms “ hand-lists,” and as the 
bare outlines of his plans, wherein he intended 
to fill up the details gradually. Unnecessary 
as they might appear to others, he himself 
considered them essential to his plans, and he 
would not entrust the labour of making 
them to others. He would do everything 
Mmself, so as to be able to lay Ms finger, 
at any moment, on anything that be 
wanted. No drudgery was too mean, 
no labour too heavy for Mm, if he thought 
that such work afforded Mm the means of 
learning sometMng, however little that might 
be. And certainly he succeeded in storing up, 
in a marvellously retentive memory, a vast 
mass of knowledge, wMch would enable him 
eventually to accomplish his great plans, while, 
in the meantime, all this learning was at the 
service of all who were willing to make use 
of it. His elaborate system of working he 
considered absolutely necessary for any man to 
adopt who wished to train himself in the sub¬ 
jects he had mastered. In 1868, when he 
undertook, at my request, to initiate me into 
the mystery of quires and the collations of 
incunabula, he astonished me by requiring me 
to begin with transcribing from some old 
library class catalogues short titles of all the 
incunabula preserved in the university lihrary. 

Such work seemed repugnant to me, and 
pure waste of time. 8o I struggled hard to 
persuade Mm to dispense with it, and to intro¬ 
duce me to the books themselves. But be 


would tell me that if a man objected to do 
some drudgery, no amount of Ms teacling 
would avail to put tilings into bis head. And 
when at length he consented to forego the 
making of thss first “ hand-list,” be was evi¬ 
dently convinced that no good would result 
from Ms teaching. 

It was about this time that Mr. Bradshaw 
astonished the librarians of the Boyal Library 
at the Hague by Ms letters to them on the 
incunabula of the Low Countries, Mr. Hol- 
trop, the librarian of the Hague Library, had 
published, in 1856, a catalogue of the incu¬ 
nabula preserved in that library, which fur¬ 
nished Mr. Bradshaw with a basis for Ms 
further researches. A copy of Holtrop’s Cata¬ 
logue was his constant companion for acme 
years. He called it Ms bible, and every book 
described or mentioned in it was, when acces¬ 
sible to Mm, collated and re-described on Ms 
own plan. This annotated copy will, no doubt, 
be found among bis books. But the correc¬ 
tions, modifications, and additions wMoh he 
sent in from time to time to the librarians of 
the Hague, convinced them that they were 
dealing with no ordinary bibliographer; and, 
on more than one oocaiion, they publicly 
acknowledged that he had laid them under 
great obligations; while, in 1867, Mr. Hottrop 
dedicated bis work on tke printer, Thierry 
Martens, “k son ami Henry Bradshaw.” 

In 1870 appeared Mr. Bradshaw’s first essay 
on the incunabula, under the title, “ A Classified 
Index of the Fifteenth-Century Books in the 
Collection of the late M. G. de Meyer.” It is a 
pamphlet of no more than twenty-eight pages, 
but all students of Mhliography acknowledged 
that it was superior to anything that had as 
yet appeared in this field. In tins little work 
Mr. Bradshaw made it clsar what method he 
would adopt in the treatment of the fifteenth- 
oentury books. On page 15 he says: 

“ Each press must be looked upon as a genue, and 
each book as a epocies, and our business Is to trace 
the more or less connexions of the different members 
of the family according to the characters which 
they present to our observations. The study of 
palaeo - typography has been hitherto mainly such a 
dilettante matter that peopls have shrunk from 
going into such details, though when once studied 
as a branch of natural history, it is as fruitful in 
interesting results as most subjacts. Hie librarians 
at the Hague have done very good servioe, and the 
Catalog ut of 1856 is far the most valuable contribu¬ 
tion to this class of literature whioh we have, so 
far as extent is concerned: bat they am apparently 
still very far from recognising the natural hieter* 
method, if I may so call it, as the only one whfafc 
can be productive of really valuable results.” 


In the same year (1870) he asked me to make 
for him a catalogue of the fifteenth-century 
books contained in the Grenville collection of 
the British Museum—a work for which he 
offered to pay me, if I would do it in the mode 
whioh he considered necessary in order to pro¬ 
duce good work. I recollect having pointed ont 
to Mm that Ms method of making such a 
catalogue (wMch was meant to be nothing bat 
a mere “hand-list”) involved a great deal of 
work wMoh I considered unnecessary, and 
wMch, therefore, would prove unpleasant to 
me. My own suggestion was, no doubt, that 
each book recorded in the printed catalogue 
of the Grenville collection should be col¬ 
lated and fully described at once on a 
separate slip, which would then be available 
for any arrangement to be adopted finally, 
whether alphabetical or chronological or other. 

I do not remember what I did write; but 
among the large quantity of letters, wMoh be 
wrote to me at the time, and all of which I 
have carefully preserved, one is dated Ootobar 
5, 1870, wMch deals with this point. And as 
oertain passages in this letter reveal Mr. Brad¬ 
shaw’s method of working better than anything 
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I could (M 7 ' t I may be allowed to quote them 
here: 

“Hue made of [makfate thin catalogue] which you 
deMEtbe in your letter fa »■ iphatioally the mode 1 
new adopt, and which I should never think of 
adopting. My method implies a certain amount 
of the drudgery which you used to think needless, 
bnt which 1 look upon as the sole means of gain¬ 
ing the knowledge which gives confidence, and 
the knowledge which fa as interesting as 1 
bellow it to he useful. The description of the 
individual book, which with you fa toe primary 
object, fa with me the very last object in view. 
Indeed, you seem to refuse to recognise a catalogue 
unless it contains nose on leas a description of the 
books, I am sure to he misunderstood in saying 
this, because I cannot show you the process through 
which I go, as I gladly would if yon were here, or 
if I had my note-books in London. Until the 
whole thing is finished and in perfect order—and 
it is the arrangement which has the main value in 
my eyes—toe individual books are re pr es e nted by 
tfae smallest thing possible, a simple numier, or 
anything which aan be written ana re-written » 
great many times with little trouble. When the 
whole thing is finished, I write out my numbers, 
and against these I put a tingle-line till* of the 
books. At this point I put the reference to a 
scientific catalogue, such aa Blades for Canton, or 
Holtrop for Holland and Belgium—perhaps, even, 
for other countries. I cannot reoognise for these 
purposes any catalogue which does not adopt the 
scientific method. Having got so far, the list is 
ready for verification by toe books themselves. 
And in proportion as the printed catalogue (from 
which hitherto our knowledge of the books has 
been derived) has been ignorantly or oaiefully 
made, so there will be, more or less, alterations to 
be made in the positions of various books in the 
list. Books which the catalogue describes as by 
an unknown printer at Yenioe will turn out to m 
really by Gerard Leeu at Gouda, and so on, all 
starts of interesting points turning up as the in¬ 
vestigation goes on. After this the whole thing has 
to be rewritten. You then have toe briefest pos¬ 
sible hat of toe Grenville fifteenth- century books 
to toe form of my classified index to toe Be Meyer 
and Culemaan collections, or of the lists of the 
English, Dutch, and Belgian presses in the uni¬ 
versity library. A verified hand-lie t such aa this of 
even one collection in the British Museum would 
be ample to show the very great value of similar 
lists of the other great collections ; and I am fully 
convinced that, if any of the authorities there saw 
the work, they would gladly offer to print it. At 
the Museum I am sure this would be so. At toe 
Bodleian Library it would probably be other¬ 
wise.” 

Mr. Bradshaw goes on for two more pages. 
But I need quote no more. Suffice it to say 
that I did the work for him in the way he pre¬ 
scribed, and found everything turning out as 
he had predicted. The list is still in my 
possession. When the work was done, he 
thought at one moment of having it printed at 
his own expense. But it never came so far, as 
he had always great scruples in printing any¬ 
thing himself. Nor was it ever offered to the 
museum; and so we kept our list. There is a 
better rtgime now in the museum than there 
was in 1870; and if I could have thought of Mr. 
Bradshaw’s approaching end, I should have 
asked him whether the time had not come for 
presenting the list to the museum in his, or my 
own, name, as it corrects and modifies the 
existing Grenville Catalogue in various ways. 

In Mr. Bradshaw’s own words quoted above, 
and written fifteen years ago, his successor in 
the university library, or his friends who are to 
arrange his private papers, will discover the 
key to all his “hand-lists,” and various 
annotations which will, no doubt, turn up. 
These words, which he probably wrote, in a 
modified form, to other persons on the same or 
on other subjects, will eloquently explain the 
apparently unfinished stage in which some 
things will be found. A person with a steady 
hand and head, and able and willing to pene¬ 
trate into Mr. Bradshaw’s plans, wyl, by the 


help of these lists, soon find his way in every 
department of the library. 

In 1871 he published a “List of the Founts of 
Type and Woodcut Devices used by Printers in 
Holland in the Fifteenth Century”—a small 
pamphlet like the “ Classified Index,” and no 
less a marvel for arrangement, mastery over 
details, and clear judgment. In short, the two 
pamphlets just mentioned have done more 
good for the study of the early printed books 
than all the ponderous volumes published on 
this subject. They have furnished ns with an 
almost infallible guide for describing and classi¬ 
fying incunabula, and a guide which henceforth 
no cataloguer of these books can afford to dis¬ 
card. 

In 1881 Mr. Bradshaw’s paper on the univer¬ 
sity library was reprinted from the Cambridge 
University Gazette of 1869. It deals briefly 
with the history of the library, its origin, and 
increase, and presents, in forcible outlines, the 
details of a place which he himself had at his 
_ its’ ends. He know the history of every 
book and MS., its former possessor or p o s s es s ors, 
and under what mrcnmstanoes it found a resting 
{dace in the library. These details he intended 
to work out at some time or other, end it is not 
impossible that many of them will be discovered 
in the numerous note-books which he must have 
left behind. 

In 1882 he delivered an address at the open¬ 
ing of the fifth annual meeting of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom, held at 
Cambridge on September 0, which was soon 
afterwards published, and deserves to be read 
and studied for its short and clear history of the 
Cambridge libraries, and especially of the 
university library. 

At the end of 1885 appeared Mr. Bradshaw’s 
last pamphlet entitled: “ The Early Collections 
of Canons oommonly known as the Hiber- 
nensis. A Letter addressed to Dr. F. W. H. 
Wassersobleben, Privy Councillor, Professor of 
Law in the University of Giessen,” whioh I con¬ 
fess I have not yet read, but whioh is sure to 
be in harmony with all his other work. 

I have not attempted to give here a complete 
list of Mr. Bradshaw’s writings, because there 
are some (for instance, those on Chaucer) which 
I do not feel oonfident to speak of, and there 
must be a great many others in manuscript 
which he would not publish himself, always 
thinking that there was something wanting, 
something to be trimmed. But I trust that all 
these MSS. may he carefully sifted, and, after 
proper examination and, perhaps, a little 
touching np, published. They would be sure 
to be a benefit to the literary world; and no 
one need entertain the slighest fear that he put 
anything into writing whioh was not suffi¬ 
ciently digested beforehand. To mention but 
one thing: he often showed me the oollztions 
he had made of the most important of the 
early printed Bibles, with the view of deter¬ 
mining eventually whioh of them could be 
called the Gutenberg Bible. It was, indeed, a 
vast mass of quires, and who would ever think 
of doing suck a thing but Mr. Bradshaw P I 
am convinced that these collations, at least, are 
perfect, and need not be verified; but there 
must be a great deal more. 

I believe I have said enough for the present 
to make it clear that Mr. Bradshaw has not 
lived in vain. Though he has published com¬ 
paratively little, what he did publish is worth 
volumes. 

A few words more. One grand idea in con¬ 
nection with Mr. Bradshaw’s librarianship was 
to have the whole library re-catalogued. The 
old catalogue was too primitive, too much out 
of date. The new work was to be done in no 
casual and haphazard way, but thoroughly, 
from beginning to end, room by room, class 
by class, shelf by shelf, book by book. This 
work was commenced in 1871, and has already 


been carried out with regard to some rooms, 
among them the so-called CookerelTs building. 
And if the work had been done by Mr. Bradshaw 
himself, or under his personal training and super¬ 
vision, the catalogue of the Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Library would now be a model for all 
other libraries. J. H. Hessxls. 


We have also to record the death of Principal 
Tullach; of Dr. B. B. Madden, of Dublin, author 
of The Life and Time* of Lady Bleeeington and 
other works; of Mr. Edward Edwards, of Niton, 
in the Isle of Wight, author of Memoirt of 
Libraries (1859), and editor of the Carte MSS. 
in the Bodleian, and of the Liber Monasterii de 
By da; and oi Mr. Francis Sykes, for forty- 
three years advertising clerk ta Messrs. Long¬ 
mans & Co. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE OXFORD CHAIR OF ENGLISH. 

London: Feb. IS, XfSS. 

Two letters appeared under the above title in 
the last number of the Academy ; both call for 
answer and comment. 

In the first letter Mr. G. C. Brodrick tells us 
that he acted as chairman to the board which 
elected Prof. Napier to the chair of English 
Language and Literature at Oxford, and then 
goes on to say, after quoting my statement 
about the professorship having been offered to 
Mr. Lowell: 

“The professorship was not offered to Mr. Lowell, 
or to any one else; and though he or others may 
have been ‘ sounded ’ by individuals, I have the 
best means of knowing that he was not sounded by 
oi on behalf of toe Board of Electors.” 

I see no reason to doubt the correctness of 
this statement, as a statement of what was done 
on the surface; but in such a hole-and-corner 
business as this election, what we want to know 
is not what wae done on the surface, but what 
was done under the surfaoe. No one ever sap- 
posed that so august a body as that preside^ 
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over by Mr. Brodrick would throw itself at the 
head even of so popular a writer as Mr. Lowell 
without previously sounding him, or that the 
sounding would have been carried on otherwise 
than informally. But, on the other hand, it is 
not likely that any influential member of the 
board would have sounded him at all unless he 
reckoned on the support of the majority of his 
colleagues. 1 certainly was distinctly told at 
Oxford that “ they offered it to Mr. Lowell.” 
If Mr. Brodrick can bring forward any evidence 
to show that such negotiations were not carried 
on, then I must call on my Oxford informants 
either to confirm or withdraw their statements 
to me. Till then I must decline to modify my 
own statement in any way. 

In his second paragraph Mr. Brodrick thinks 
it is no part of his duty to follow me into a 
discussion of what the electors ought to have 
done. I venture to think it is his duty to clear 
himself and his colleagues of the grave charges 
brought against them by myself and others— 
that is, if he can; otherwise, of course, there 
is no resource but silence. But I will not 
pursue the subject further, for it is evident that 
this paragraph has been somewhat clumsily 
tacked on to the preceding one in order to 
drag in the revelation that I myself was 
candidate for the professorship. Although 
think it bad taste to import unnecessary per 
sonalities into such a question as the present 
one, I am much obliged to Mr. Brodrick for 
this statement, because it removes some painful 
doubts of my own whether I really was a 
candidate or not. These doubts were mainly 
due to the faot that one of the most influential 
electors, when asked by an innocent foreigner 
why Prof. Napier was taken instead of me, 
replied that I was practically not a candidate. 
Mr. Brodrick evidently considers it both un 
grateful and presumptuous in an obscure out 
aider like myself to criticise a board of electors 
presided over by himself instead of feeling it 
an honour to have appeared before it. He also 
seems to think that this want of good feeling 
on my part will so discredit me in the eyes of 
the public as to shut me up completely, and so 
dose a controversy which cannot be pleasant to 
himself and his colleagues. Whether this is 
likely to be the case or not will best appear 
from a brief statement of the circumstances of 
my candidature. 

When the announcement of the professorship 
was first shown to me by Prof. Skeat, in the 
council-room of the Philological 8ociety, I paid 
no attention to it, feeling instinctively that 
professorships of £900 a-year were not for the 
like of me; and when I heard of the constitu 
tion of the board of electors, I gave up all 
thoughts of becoming a candidate. What first 
roused me was the news that Prof. Napier had 
sent in his name. I then wrote to the one 
elector from whom I thought I should receive 
a straightforward answer, asking whether the 
electors had or had not decided on a language 
or a literature candidate. The answer was that 
nothing was decided, and that all classes of 
candidates had an equal chance. I saw clearly 
that, under these circumstances, it was my duty 
to become a candidate—an opinion in which all 
my friends concurred. I was strongly advised 
to send in testimonials; but after weighing my 
chances, and considering the expense and 
trouble of collecting and printing the testi¬ 
monials, I came to the conclusion that it was 
not worth while. So I simply sent in—on the 
very last day—a list of my published works, 
stating also that the full professorship of 
English at the Johns Hopkins University in 
America had been offered to me, with a stipend 
of £1,000. I might have added that the Berlin 


the event of the electors deciding that language 
was to prevail over literature. I then again 
dismissed the matter from my mind till I was 
struck with amazement at the news of Prof. 
Napier’s election. 

I must now turn to Prof. Zupitza’s letter. 
He protests against my statement that he can¬ 
vassed on behalf of Prof. Napier at Oxford, and 
complains that I did not answer his letter on 
the subject. When I received his letter I 
resolved to put off answering it till I had made 
an independent enquiry into the circumstances 
of the Merton Professorship election. This I 
was not able to do till last November. 
One of the first statements that was volun¬ 
teered to me then in Oxford, was that 
Prof. Zupitza had canvassed on behalf of his 
pupil. Of course, when a statement about 
Prof. Zupitza, made by me on hearsay, is 
directly contradicted by him, my only course 
is to withdraw it, which I have great pleasure 
in now doing. It is a different case with the 
other statement of mine that Prof. Zupitza 
contradicts, namely, that Prof. Napier owed 
his success at Gottingen mainly to the energetic 
intervention of Prof. Zupitza; for I have enough 
knowledge of the circumstances to make Prof. 
Napier’s election incomprehensible to me except 
on the assumption of personal influence on the 
part of Prof. Zupitza, of which I think I had 
direct proof. I am quite ready to give my 
version of the case, if Prof. Zupitza calls on 
me to do so. I do not see how he can deny 
that he took a share in the election. Perhaps 
he only objects to the word “ intervention “ 
employed by me as being too strong, which 
perhaps it is. I need hardly say that I never 
intended to attribute ungentlemanly motives 
to him. Every professor has a perfect right to 
back his own pupils, especially when the pupil 
turns out such a success as Prof. Napier cer¬ 
tainly proved himself to be at Gottingen. 

It is almost equally superfluous to say that 
my criticisms on Prof. Napier were made with 
great reluctance. I saw, of course, from the 
first that they would be attributed to personal 
spite and the jealousy of an unsuccessful rival, 
and that my enemies at Oxford would turn 
them in every way to my disadvantage. Not 
that this troubled me much; for I am a better 
judge of my own motives than any Oxford 
jobber can be. But it is much to be wished 
in my own interests, as well as in those of 
English philology, that Prof. Napier and 
myself should work harmoniously together in 
the future; and in looking over my letters I 
cannot help feeling that I have said things 
about him which he must naturally resent, ami 
which may lead to a permanent breach between 
us. If I had my letters to write over again, 
should omit all reference to him in my 
account of the Merton affair, seriously as this 
omission would weaken my criticism of Oxford 
abuses. In fact, I have resolved to make this 
omission when I reprint my letters, which I 
hope to do. After ml. Prof. Napier is on the 
winning side, and he can afford to be generous. 
He has, too, his answer ready to all criticisms, 
and that is—the flourishing school of English 
philology which I am sure he will found before 
long. I only hope that in his enthusiasm for 
the older stages of our language he will not 
forget the interests of modem philology and 
dialectology. Henry Sweet. 


THE W0DHT7IX MSS. OF DANTE. 

Oxford: Feb. 16 , 1866 . 

All students of Dante have again cause to be 
grateful to Mr. Maunde Thompson, whose 
vigilance and public spirit have secured against 
severe competition two additional treasures 
from the Wodhull sale for the National collec¬ 
tion, already exceptionally rich in MSS. con¬ 
nected with Dante. It will not be forgotten 
that under his advice the Museum purchased 
the unpublished, and nearly, if not quite, 
unique * MS. of the Commentary of Guido 
Pisano from the Sunderland Library a few 
years ago. The present addition consists of 
two MSS. which' I had the privilege of ex¬ 
amining a few years ago through the kindness 
of the late Mrs. Seveme. I think perhaps your 
readers may be interested in the following 
extracts from notes taken at the time. 

The great treasure now secured is the almost 
unique, and, to Englishmen at any rate, the 
exceptionally interesting, commentary of John 
da Serravalle. It was described at the sale as 
“ probably the only copy in existence.” A 
reference to Colombo de Batines (vol. ii., 
p. 335) would have shown at once that another 
copy exists in the Vatican. Also, that another 
copy, professing to be the autograph, is said 
to have been formerly preserved at San 
Marino; but, having been lent to Melchiorre 
Delfico, was never returned, and, after his 
death, could not be traced This Delfico was, 

I suppose, the author of Mtmorie Storiche della 
Bepublica di San Marino (1804), and other 
works, one of which was published by him in 
1824. As this M8. was bought by Mr. Wodhull 
on May 29, 1811, and before that was in the 
possession of the Marquis of Donegal, it can 
scarcely have been the San Marino copy, 
exoept on the two improbable suppositions 

(1) that that copy was lost by Melchiorre Del¬ 
fico about twenty years before his death; and 

(2) that it remained in the possession of the 
Marquis of Donegal for a very brief period. 
Another person (otherwise unknown ?) of this 
name was Bishop of Muro in 1738. If he were 
the culprit, this might be the missing copy. 
The author of this commentary was Giovanni 
Bertoldi, Bishop of Fermo, commonly known 
as Giovanni da Serravalle. It appears from 
the colophon that it was undertaken at the 
instance of (1) Cardinal Amidei of Saluzzo; 
(2) Nicolas Bubwith, Bishop of Bath and Wells; 
and (3) Robert Hallam.f Bishop of Salisbury. 

It is further stated that it was written at 
Constance, “vacante sede Apostolica et tem¬ 
pore Generalis Concilii Constantine,” the actual 
date of its completion being January 16, 1417. 
The commentary commences with eight Pre- 
ambula (in which its chief interest consists), 
occupying fifteen or sixteen pages. Then follow 
some four hundred pages of Latin commentary 
on the three parts of the poem, and afterwards 
a Latin verse translation of the whole poem, 
stated in the colophon to have been commenced 
in January 1416, and completed in May of the 
same year. By the help of the paraphrases 
and translation, it is often easy to determine 
the readings of the original MS. employed. 
The unique interest of this work for English- 


professorships on the Continent. I expressly 
spid in my letter that I was a candidate only in 


GSttingen: Feb. 14,1886. 
In reference to a passage which occurs in 
Mr. Henry Sweet’s letter in the Academy of 
February 6, I am authorised to state that 
Prof. Zupitza had nothing whatever to do with 


chair, now held by Prof. Zupitza, had been Prof. Napier’s appointment to the Professorslnp 
previously offered to me, as also several ether of English at this university. Will you be kina 


English at this university. Will you 
enough to insert these lines in the next number 
of the Academy P Karl Vollmolleb. 


Batines (ii., pp. 137, 299) mentions one copy 
only (not this one), viz., in the library of the 
Marchese Archinto at Milan. This library no 
longer exists, and I have never been able to 
discover what has become of it. 

t Robert Hallam (it should be noted) was Chan¬ 
cellor of the University of Oxford from 1403 to 
1406, though this is not mentioned in the MS. 
He was created Cardinal by John XXIII., and 
died at Constance on September 4, 1417. Nicolas 
Bubwith was his predecessor m the see of Salis¬ 
bury, from which he was translated to that of Bath 
and Wells in 1407. 
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men is that it is the sole authority* for the 
celebrated tradition that Dante visited England 
»nd Oxford. The following extract from the 
fifth Preambulum shows this statement in un¬ 
happy proximity to some astoundingly fabulous 
matter. The Preambulum is headed “ quam 
Dante se facit discipulus Virgilii,” &c. His 
first meeting with Beatrice is described, and 
the writer then romances as follows: 

“Sabito fuit philocaptus de ipsa et ipsa de ipso [!]; 
qui se invicem dilexerunt quousque vixit ipsa 
paella [!], quae mortua fuit mccxc : quando iterum 
Dantes fuit philocaptus in Lucca de una alia 
paella nomine Pargolecta [!]. [See, of course, 
Purg. 31.59]. Modo nota quod Dante dilexit hano 
paellam Beatricem ystorice et literaliter; quod 
allegorioe et anagogice dilexit theologiam sacram 
in qua diu studuit tom in Oxoniis in Regno Anglie, 
quam Parisiis in regno Francie. Et fuit bacha- 
lariua in Universitate Parisiensi in qua legit sen- 
tentias pro forma magisterii ; legit bibliam ; re- 
apondidit [»ie] cuilibet doctoribust [?] ut moris est; 
et fecit omnes actus qui fieri debent per doctor- 
andum in S. Theologia. Nihil restabat fieri nisi 
inceptio, seu conventus; Et ad incipiendum, seu 
ad faciendum conventum, deerat sihi petunia ; pro 
qua acquirenda rediit Florentiam,” &c. 

It is then said that he was made prior at 
Florence, “ et neglexit studium nec reaiit pari- 
rius [sic].” In the 8th Preambulum it is again 
stated that Dante studied at Padua and 
Bologna, “ demum Oxoniis et Parisius [sic] ubi 
fecit multos actus mirabiles. . . Much as 
one would wish to believe that Dante had 
visited Oxford, one cannot but note that (1) 
the statement is first made in a work 100 years 
after his death, and is apparently wholly un¬ 
confirmed by any other testimony; (2) it is 
suspicious in a work written to please two 
English patrons, one of whom had been Chan¬ 
cellor of the University of Oxford; and (3) 
the very passage in which it occurs contains 
some monstrous and palpably false statements. 
For all that, we may well rejoice that a MS. 
so nearly unique and possessing peculiar in¬ 
terest for England should not nave been 
allowed to pass out of the country. 

The other MS. is a beautiful small folio MS. 
of the Commedia on vellum, of the second half 
of the fourteenth century. It was bought by 
Mr. Wodhull, on April 26, 1799, for £1 3s.! 
There is a fine illuminated letter at the begin¬ 
ning of each Cantica. The text is interesting 
as having a marked relationship with that of 
the celebrated Treviso MS., which it has been 
thought may have once belonged to some 
members of Dante's family known to have 
been settled at Treviso in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury (see Batines ii., p. 148). I also observed 
that the writing of these two MSS. was similar, 
though it is of a not uncommon type. I have 
noted the same similarity in respect both of 
teit and handwriting between this MS. and the 
one in Eton College Library, and also one in 
the Brera Library at Milan (Batines, No. 251). 
The resemblance of text (though not of writing) 
extends also to a fifteenth-century MS. tall 
lately belonging to Lord Ashburnham, and now 
st Florence (Batines, No. 459). These five 
MSS. are often found together in peculiar 

* I do not forget the poetical allusion sometimes 
quoted from Boccaccio— 

“ Parisios demum extremosque Britannos.” 

But against this is to be set the significant silence 
of his prose Life of Dante. The following piece 
of negative evidence from Saviozzo da Siena (four¬ 
teenth century) is noteworthy: 

“ Dopo gli studi Italic!, a Parigi 
Yolse abbracciar filosofiae Dio. 

Non molto ntette poi riveder quiet 
La Scala, i Malespini, &c.” 

t The Vatican MS. here has “omnibus doc- 
toribus.” I may add that I noticed several small 
variations between the two MSS. in different 
places. 


readings. The Treviso MS-, however, some¬ 
times separates itself from the group, taking 
the Eton MS. with it. The text will probably 
repay a fuller examination than I was able to 
give it. E. Moobb. 


“ LIBER DB ABTODANTIA 1IXEMPLORUM.” 

Ithaca, IVY.: Jan. SO, 1888. 

In the latest volume of the JSistoire Litteraire 
de la France (XXIX., Paris, 1885) is to be 
found, on p. 546, an artiole by one of the 
editors, B. Haureau, entitled “ Anonyme auteur 
du Tractatus de Abundantia Exemplorum in 
Sermonibus,” After enumerating the MSS. of 
this work found in various French libraries, 
M. Haureau says: 

“Denis (Cod. manat, theol. bibl. palat. Vindobonentit) 
assure mSme qu’il a et6 imprime au XV* sihele, 
sans date et sans nom de lieu, mais nous n’avons 
pu retrouver cette Edition.” 

Had the learned editor of the Hietoire LittS- 
raire consulted Graesse (sub. verb. Albertus 
Magnus) or Hain (No. 484), he would have 
found the edition in question fully described; 
and it is strange that the work itself was not 
to be seen in such a book- centre as Paris. I 
have in my own library a copy, which consists 
of sixty-six folios, without date, place, or 
name of printer, who, however, was Joh. 
Zainer, of Ulm. The reverse of the first folio 
contains the Registrum. The second begins: 
“ Prologue. Incipit liber de abundantia ex¬ 
emplorum magistri Alberti magni Batispa. 
episcopi ad omnem materiam.” Folio 66 ends 
with the words: “ Finit liber de abundantia,’’ 
&c., as above. 

In regard to the author, M. Haureau says: 
“ Dans un manuscrit du XV? sificle, cit4 par 
Denis, il est nommfi maltre Albert, eveque de 
Batisbonne, etc.” It will be seen from the 
edition cited above, and the only one I know 
of, that the work was commonly attributed to 
Albert the Great. It is, however, not found in 
any list of his works given by the various his- 
terians of ecclesiastical literature. The argu¬ 
ment of M. Haureau on this point I confess I 
do not understand. The Liber de Abundantia 
contains many stories taken from the Tractatus 
de diversie materiie predicabilibus of Etienne de 
Bourbon, who died about 1261. Now Albert 
the Great died in 1280, and might very easily 
have used Etienne de Bourbon’s collection. 
M. Haureau, however, says: 

“H (Jean de Tritenheim) n’purait pas inscrit 
parmi les oeuvres d’Albert un manuel d’exemples 
posterieur & celui d’Etienne; un si docte biblio- 
graphe n’a jamais commis de telles bfivues.” 

The attribution of the work to Petrus Alfonsi 
by Sanders and Fabricius is a glaring mistake, 
as is also the statement in the Catalogue of the 
MSS. of Troyes that it is by Nioolas de Han- 
apis, who wrote a collection of a very different 
nature. M. Haureau suggests no other author, 
and concludes that the work is anonymous. 

He has, however, overlooked one other im¬ 
portant writer to whom the Liber de Abundantia 
is attributed. Fabricius (Florence, 1858), vol. 
iii., p. 265, after giving a list of the works of 
Humbertus de Bomanis taken from Qufitif 
(Script, ord. Praedicat.), says : 

“adde . . . De abundantia exemplorum ex 
Stephani de Borbone magno libro de septem donis 
Spiritus S.” 

Mansi, in his additions to Fabrioius, says: 

“Ad hunc ip3Um Humbertum pertinere credo 
librum De septemplici timore, quam laudat dis¬ 
cipulus seu Joannes Herlot [should be Herolt] 
serm. 134 his verbis, Narrat Magister Humbertus 
in tract, de septemplici timore, etc.” 

Mansi has here blundered, for the Tractatus de 
septemplici timore is the same book as the Liber 
de Abundantia Exemplorum. 


Neither Oudin nor Cave mentions the Liber 
de Abundantia among the works of Humbertus 
de Bomanis, nor is it found among that writer's 
opera in the Bibliotheca max. pair. ed. Despont, 
tom. 25. Humbertus died in 1277 as general 
of the order of 8t. Dominick. Among his 
works is an interesting treatise, De eruditions 
Praedicatorum, in which are given careful direc¬ 
tions for the composition of sermons, &c. He 
refers several times to the use of exempla or 
entertaining stories to awaken the attention of 
the congregation, e.g., p. 432, 

“ Sunt alii qui ad persuadendum quod dicunt, 
utuutur quandoque solis rationibus, quandoque 
solis exemplis, quandoque solis authoritatibus, 
etc.” 

It is difficult to prove that Humbertus is 
really the author of the Liber de Abundantia, 
but it seems to me very probable. I may add 
that so profound a judge of this branch of 
literature as H. Oesterley is of this opinion, 
and always cites Humbertus as the author in 
his list of sources to his editions of Kirchof and 
Pauli published by the Stuttgart Lit. Verein. 

The Liber de Abundantia belongs to the ex¬ 
tensive branch of literature which I have already 
examined and classified in my Mediaeval Sermon- 
Books and Stories (see Ac ad emit, September 8, 
1883), and which I intend to treat more fully 
in a work I am now preparing on mediaeval 
story-books and stories. I shall be very 
grateful to any reader of the Acad Hit y who 
can throw any light upon the authorship of the 
work in question, the character of winch and 
its relation to the similar work of Etienne de 
Bourbon I have not space to discuss here now. 

T. F. Crane. 


“FLASHY ”—“ QTTBCH.” 

London: Feb. 16,1886. 

I have to thank you for an appreciative 
notice of my edition of Bacon's Essays. Will 
your reviewer further oblige me by answering 
a question ? What is the derivation of ‘ ‘ flashy ” 
and of " quech ” ? “ Flashy,” as Bacon uses it 
of distilled waters, and elsewhere of watery, 
tasteless fruits (in the Latin version insipidus), 
cam hardly be the same as the modem word. 
My own suggestion of flaccidus is professedly 
a guess and nothing more. For the proposed 
connexion of “quech” to flinch, or, au some 
editors render it, to cry out, “ Nares is respon¬ 
sible.” F. Stobb. 


“OLD-WEL3H TEXTS.” 

7, Clarendon Villas, Oxford: Feb. 18,1886. 

Allow me to thank you for your kind notice 
of the proposed series of “ Old-Welsh Texts ”; 
and, at the same time, to add that the Soaiety 
of Cymmrodorion, in order to secure the repro¬ 
duction of the whole of the Red Book of Hergest, 
has agreed to take no less than 400 copies of 
that work. J. G. Evans. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Feb. 87, 6 p.m. London Institution: “ English 
Life in the Fifteenth Century,” by Mr. J. Cotter 
Morison. 

6 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Architectural Educa¬ 
tion, by Mr. G. Altohison. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
“ Sdenoe Teaching,’’ II., by Prof. F. Guthrie. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “Kant’s Kritlk of the 
Practical Reason,” by Mr. P. Daphne. 

8.80 p.m. Geographical: "A Journey in South- 
Western China, from Ssuohuan to Western 
Yunnan.” by Mr. A. Hosle. 

Tubsoat, Feb. S3. 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The 
Unexhibited Portion of the Greek and Roman 
Sculptures In the British Museum,'’ II., by Prof. U. 
T. Newton. 

8p.m. Anthropolgloal: “Australian Medicine 
Men,”by Mr. A. w. Hosrltt; “The Numerals of 
the Zoruba Nation,” by Mr. A. Mann. 

Wbdnbsday, Feb. M, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The 
Employment o4 Auto^ra^ihlo Reoorda in Testing 


Materials,” by Prof. 


, Unwin. 
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8pm. OtvflKngliWTB: “TheRiverSetae,” by 
Mr. L. F. Vernon-8 arcourt. 

• p.m. Geological: n Tto Bhaetta Section* fa 
Warwickshire,” by the Rev. P. B. Brodie; " The 
Basement-beds of the Inferior Oolite of Gloucester¬ 
shire,” by Mr. H. Witched; “The Pliocene Beds of 
St. Erth' 1 by Mr. P. F. Kendall and Mr. R. 9. Belt 

THURSDAY, Feb. K, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ the 
Ancient Geography of Britain,” by Prof. W. Boyd 
Dawkins. 

4.80 p.m. Royal Society. 

7_p.m. London Institution: “Volcanoes,” by 
Mr. R. A. Praetor. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Mouldings,” by Mr. 

G. Altobiaon. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Photography and the 
Spectroscope in their Applications to Ohemloal 
Analysis,” by Prof. W. N. Hartley. 

8 pm. Tel-ttraph Engineers: Discussion, 
“The Self-Induction of an TBleotrie Current in 
Relation to the Nature mid Form of its Conductor,” 
by Prof. D. E. Hughes. 

8 an p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Feb. 18,7.80 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
geetln^, Stability of Vonssoir Arches, by Mr. 

8p.m. Browning: “Andrea del Sarto,” by Mr. 
Albert Fleming. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Photography as 
aa A1<1 to Astrooomy,” by Mr. A. A. Common. 

BAIU»day, Feb, (7, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
History of geometry," br the Rev. Dr. 0. Taylor. 

8 p.m. Physical: “ Thermo-dynamic Relations 
la the Paper of Messrs. RatnBuy and Tonng,” by 
Prof. W. O. Unwin; “A Map of the World in 
which the Proportion of Areas is preserved," by 
Mr. Walter Bally. 


: “The River Seine,” by 


Mr. Walter 1 
3.46 p.m. 


: General Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

LATIN GLOSSARIES. 

Thi Codex Sangallensis 919. Edited, with 
Notes, by M. Warren. (Cambridge, U.S.A.) 

The Latin glossaries were, as some of our 
readers know, the dictionaries of the middle 
ages. They were .derived, partly from 
“ glossae ” or interlinear interpretations of rare 
words, partly from the writings of the scholars 
who lived in the first two centuries a.d. 
Hebrew and Greek were intermingled; then 
French or English or Gothic interpretations 
were added, ana by degrees the glossaries de¬ 
veloped into our lexioons. Even the custom of 
explaining Latin words by Latin in diction¬ 
aries may be perhaps traced baok to the purely 
Imtin glossaries. They abound in most large 
libraries on the Continent, bat are rarer in 
England- So far as I know, the English 
examples of early date consist of an unpublished 
glossary in the Bodleian, another in the Phillips’ 
collection at Cheltenham, a celebrated Graeco- 
Latin one in the British Museum, and two or 
three Latin-English ones, which have been 
partly edited by Wright and Wiilcker. Among 
the latter is the one “discovered” by Dr. 
Krumbacherin the British Moseuin (Harl. 3376) 
and announced in Wolfflin’s Archiv as hitherto 
unknown. 

The study of glossaries is nothing new. 
Scaliger, for example, paid considerable at¬ 
tention to them. Bat the scientific, or, as the 
phrase is, comparative study of them dates 
from Bitschl, who sethis pupil Lowe to examine 
them. On Dr. Lowe’s death. Prof. Gets, the 
editor of Plautus, undertook to continue the 
work, and to prepare a “ Corpus Glossariorum.” 
Prof. Minton Warren now gives ns an edition 
of an important glossary, dating from abont 
700 a.d., and preserved at S. Gall. The edition 
is furnished with a full introduction and notes, 
for the excellence of which the author’s name 
is better warrant than any praise of ours. It 
is farther enriched by extracts provided by Mr. 
Robinson Ellis, from the Bodleian and Phillips’ 
glossaries above mentioned, and from a late 
and very voluminous glossary preserved in 
Balliol College library, which, if I am not 
mistaken, olosely resembles Papias, and is not 
very valuable. 

The introduction aims at showing the value 
of glossaries to students of classical and post- 
classical Latin. For the latter, some interest¬ 
ing, though not absolutely new, examples are 
given of changes in vocabulary; for example, 


I minutus, portarc, and frequenter supersede porno, 
ferre, and tome in glossaries just as mnch as in 
literature. The importance of glossaries to a 
classical lexicographer is equally well shown, 
bat there is no more than an allusion to the 
light which they throw on Latin erudition in 
the days of Verrins and Probus. One of the 
words which Prof. Warren quotes as added to 
the lexicon from glossaries “ baulat: latrat” 
must, we think, he given up. The well known 
words balare and baubari are equally common 
in glossaries, and both are often corrupted. If 
bauiare is to stand (Du Cange gives it as 
occurring later), it must be not a genuine 
word, but a MS. corruption, which came after¬ 
wards into use. tfgutio, quoted by Prof. 
Warren, is no authority. 

The notes are, of course, excellent. The one 
thing which we do not understand 1 b the 
principle on which parallel glosses and glossaries 
are quoted. The Bodleian and Balliol glossaries 
are continually quoted, but neither is at all 
closely allied to the Sangallensis; other 
glossaries at least as similar are seldom men¬ 
tioned. And parallel glosses are sometimes 
quoted, sometimes omitted in an equally puz¬ 
zling way. This, however, is not a very serious 
defect, and seems to have been unavoidable. 

I venture to add a few criticisms on notes to 
the letter B. Gloss '26 : bargina and barciae are 
separate glosses (see Lowe, Prodr., p. 63). 
Gloss 29: baxem : bucccRas has, I am inclined 
to think, nothing to do with that which Prof. 
Warren and Lowe quote as parallel baxeas: 
ealciamenta. All good glossaries keep the two 
apart. They are confused only in late ones, like 
“ Voss., fol. 26,” and the Balliol. Moreover, 
buccclla and bucceia (the Amplonian and Epinal 
glossaries give this form) are to be found in 
Georges and Ronsch and Dn Cange, while 
buccclla occurs in Wright and Wiiloker’s Vocabu¬ 
laries (e g. 70; 195, 35; 395, 29). Baxem must, 
therefore, be the corruption of a (Greek P) word 
meaning “mouthful.” In any case, Prof. 
Warren should have noted Lowe’s warning 
(Oloitac N., p. 97), that Deuerling’s Placidos 
gloss is worthless. Gloss 36 is wrongly ex¬ 
plained by Prof. Warren; Lowe corrected it in 
the Revue de Philologie (viii., 104) and Glossae N. 
(p. 154). Gloss 74, locus bdlicosus, may possibly 
refer to some phrase like Statius’s limina bellicosa. 
With Gloss 86, Holds : nomen gigantic, we may, 
perhaps, compare the common bisaltim : gens 
barbara (Bodl. Ampl., Harl. 3376, &c.). In one 
case a Bodleian gloss is misprinted; in B. 11 
read babigera for baligera. F. Haverfikld. 

TWO BOOKS ON POLYNESIAN ETHN¬ 
OLOGY. 

An Account of the Polynesian Race. By A. 
Pomander. Vol. III. (Triibner.) The third 
volume of Mr. Fomander’s work on the Poly¬ 
nesian race consists of a “ comparative vocabu¬ 
lary,” in whioh he seeks to point oat a primi¬ 
tive connexion between the Polynesian and 

the Indo-European languages. His views on 
the subject have already been made known to 
readers of the Academy in a review of the 
earlier volumes of his work. He now en¬ 
deavours to support his advocacy of the Indo- 
European origin of the Polynesians by an 
appeal to the testimony of language, an en¬ 
deavour in whioh he has been preceded by the 
honoured name of Bopp. In the introduction 
to the vocabulanr he shows that he is perfectly 
well acquainted with the objections which 
scientific philologists are likely to make to his 
method and results, and does bis best to meet 
them. The objection that, in oomparing lan¬ 
guages, grammar, rather titan vocabulary, 
ought to be the test of relationship, and that, 
judged by this test, the Polynesian and Indo- 
European families of speech have little in 
common, is parried by the supposition that the 


separation of the two families took place in 
pme-Vedic—that is to say in prae-etiutiu— 
times, when Indo-European grammar had 
not yet advanced into an inflectional 
stage. The existence, however, of a period 
when Indo-European grammar was not 
yet inflectional is more than problematical; and 
in any case when Mr. Pomander oomes to deal 
with the vocabulary he forgets all abont it. 
Here the comparisons are made, not with the 
Indo-European “ Ursprache,” but with the 
derived languages, all of which presuppose long 
ages of fully-developed flection. Another objec- 


seholars, 


primitive home 


Europe aad not in Asia is simply disposed of by 
I the assertion of a oontrary belief. Mr. Fomaader 
shows an acquaintance with recent books on 
general linguistics which is quite wonderful, 
considering nis distance from European libraries, 
and he possesses the great advantage of a 
thorough knowledge of that part of bis subject 
which concerns the Polynesian l a ng uages; but 
his ideas about Indo-European etymology are 
those of the past. His supreme authority seems 
to be Liddell and Scott’s Greek lexioon; and the 
little conception he has of what has been achieved 
in the discovery of phonetic laws, to which 
consonants and vowels must alike submit, may 
be seen on almost every page. Thug, piper and 
papirpe are supposed to be connected with the 
Latin pello, mvfe is associated with WAas end 
ptkos, and Ktt\4a is identified with the Scandi¬ 
navian tala and holla. Before Mr. Pomander 
can expect comparative philologists to aooept 
his theories he must acquaint himself with the 
etymological principles and phonetic laws whioh 
they have now worked out in the Indo-European 
family of speech. Meanwhile we must leave 
him to settle the racial characteristics of the 
PolynesianswithDr. Codrington, who, approach¬ 
ing the matter from the Melanesian point of 
view, would turn them into black Negritos 
instead of into white Aryans. 

Suggestions for a History of the Origin and 
Migrations of the Maori People. By Francis Dart 
Fenton, late Chief Judge of the Native Lands 
Court of New Zealand. (Auckland, N.Z.: 
Brett.) Mr. Fenton states very candidly that 
but for the ingenious work written on this sub¬ 
ject by Mr. Fomander, the Hawaiian judge, 
his own might never have appeared- The 
central point of the theory of each writer is the 
same: viz., that the origin of the name Hawaii, 
which occurs all over the Pacific, is to be traced 
back westwards through the name and locality 
Java, to Saba in Arabia; and Mr. Fenton 
further considers the Polynesian race to be a 
direot offshoot of the Aethiopian or Cushite, 
their migration eastwards being due partly to 
their enterprise as traders, partly to the pressure 
of the neighbouring Semitic races. Snob migra¬ 
tions, Mr. Fenton oonsiders, extended over 
many ages; the latest, with which he is ohiefly 
ooncemed, being that of the New Zealand 
Maories, whose departure from Arabia he places 
not later than the time of the Roman wars. 
Much curious—some of it fanciful—evidence was 
adduoed by Mr. Fomander in support of bus 
theory; and one or two of his illustrations are 
quoted by Mr. Fenton, with additions of.his 
own. There is no doubt that the name Saba, 
perhaps eponymic in its origin, is found fre¬ 
quently repeated within the limits of the old 
Cushite influence; but one would like to know 
on what grounds Mr. Fenton regards as “ highly 
probable ” that the word Saba was used by the 
Chaldeans to signify a temple—a probability 
which he “ strengthens ” by identifying the 
word with the Sanskrit “ Sabka.” His etymo¬ 
logies, though carious, will hardly, for moat 
people, strengthen his arguments; e.g„ Mariabe 
m Arabia is, Mr. Fenton says, = Marisaba, 
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Which Pliny wrplakiii as meaning metropolitan ; 
an inte r pr e tation hitherto obscure, but explic¬ 
able by the Maori word Mar*, “ shelter or 
sorereignty.” But the other name mentioned 
by Pliny, even if identifiable with Mariaba, is 
hot Marimba, but Marsyaba. The name Maori 
niv . Fenton derives from Mahra, the non- 
Bemitic people in Southern Arabia known as 
Himyaritee or Homeritae; and the Harafuras 
or Alfuras, the indigenous non-Malay tribes 
of the Tndinn Archipelago, from Hadramaut, 
another Sabaean tribe, the Ohatramotitae of 
classical writers. It is st impossible to prove 
as to disprove toe validity of such derivations 
as these. Meanwhile, it is to be regretted that 
so very little is known about the language of 
too Alfuras tribes, as their study might throw 
much light not only on their possible Con¬ 
tinental origin, but oh their relation to the 
distant Polynesians, whom they seem to re¬ 
semble much more nearly than they do their 
Malay and Negroid neighbours. Among other 
proofs of the long connection of toe Maori race 
with the Tndian Archipelago, toe author quotes 
U number of names of places—which might even 
be further supplemented—common to toe 
Arehipelago ana to the Pacific; and he explains 
toe myth of Maui binding the sun with ropes 
to retard his motion and lengthen the days, so 
that ttimi might have more time to cultivate 
the earth, as a proof—and several others might 
be adduoed—of the migration ef toe race from 
a tropical to a temperate climate. Mr. Fenton, 
at all events, contributes an ingenious essay 
towards the Solution of a mystenon* problem; 
and believing, as ha does, tost the direct ances¬ 
tors of toe Maori race “ walked with Abram in 
toe great city of Ur,” he may well oall on “the 
great English nation ” to “ treat toe remnant of 
toe raoe with gentleness, and learn from their 
varied career toe transitory nature of all h uman 
great n ess.” __ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SOME RANSOM ORIENTAL NOTES. 

Wade: Feb. 1,1888. 

Ton have been occasionally kind enough to 
print in the Academy some random notes of 
mine relating to Oriental literature. 

May I ask the same indulgence on the 
present oooasion ? 

I. I was arrested in reading the “ Hibbert 
Lectures” of Prof. Kuenen (for 1882), by the 
assertion on p. 311 of that book, that Detitsoh 
maintains that the ample sound “ I ” signified 
in Aocadian “ God,” or “ the Supreme God ”; 
and the professor seems to maintain that it is 
only an accident that hitherto the name 
“ Ya-u ” has not been discovered on any 
Assyrian inoription as the root of Yahvey 
or Yahwey (Jehovah), derived from this primi¬ 
tive root “ I.” 

It will occur to every Chinese scholar that the 
letter “I ” is denoted by toe three dote ,’, in 
that language (I say nothing about toe old 
Sanskrit form of the same letter, as it is not 
within my province). Mr. Edkins has referred 
to this form of the letter in his Chinese 
Buddhism (p. 60). I think I have noticed in 
Dr. Legge’s works, or in some remark of Prof. 
Max Mailer’s, respecting some one of those 
works, an allusion to this circumstance. But, 
perhaps, I may be allowed to refer to my 
translation of the “Memorials of Slkya 
Buddha,” printed in the Journal of toe Royal 
Asiatic Society (vol. xx., part 2), where on 
p. 188, $ 144, there Will be found an explanation 
Of this remarkable ideograph. The three dots 
(having the sound “I”) are thus explained : 
“The upper dot signifies ‘ the essential body,’ 
the toft hand dot signifies ' wisdom,’ the right 
hand dot ‘ perfect deliverance ’ ( moktha ).” 

But this same ideograph was the old form, 
scoording to Burtorf and others, for represen¬ 


ting toe Divine Bong among toe Jews. 
“ Tria jod jputant denotare tree hypostases,” 
so says Maurice in his work on Indian 
Antiquities (vol. iv., p. 580) ; and the sound for 
this trigrammaton, in Chinese, is “ I ” ; and so, 
Delitzoh tells us, it was in Acoadian; and the 
Buddhists say that these dots denote “ essential 
being” and “wisdom,” and “deliverance” 
(spiritual deliveranoe). There is surely here 
some ground for enquiry as to the origin of 
this symbol, whether it does not denote a 
form of primitive belief common to all races, 
before the separation of mankind. 

II. In one of the notes of Bishop Lightfoot, 
to the Epistle “ to the Philippians ” (I regret 
that I can at present only quote from memory), 
that writer observes that the origin of the 
Greek word «xw*° (Cap. II., v. 7) is allied in 
derivation to the English adjunct “ haviour ” in 
such words as “behaviour,” &c. Of course 
vgfisa is a form of *x“, as “haviour” is of 
“have.” And from this the bishop seems to 
draw the inference of the unreality of »xw*«> 
compared with itopfb. 

It is singular that toe Sanscrit word dharma 
is also used by toe Buddhists in toe sense of 
or xvna, or an “ unreal thing,” and that this 
word is also derived from dhri = <x*- 

If we take the characteristic verse represent¬ 
ing the belief of the early Buddhists, found in 
Spenoe Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism (p. 196) 
and elsewhere, we shall see the force of this 
similar origin of the words. 

“ Y6 dhamma h6tuppabh4wa,” &c. 
Which he translates as follows: 

“ All things proceed from some cause. 

That cause nas been declared by the Talh&gata, 
All things will cease to exist, 

That is that which is declared by the Maha 
Sramanu.” 

I will venture to put this typical verse into 
Greek: 

Tlirra rh <rx’)M aT “ eirtsXoybea, 

A Irla *1 roiray l tbXoysrht floifo, 

’E* ToirtoK St rt AvTpwSqnu, 

Mryaporaxbt If S’ fsaAwfrs- 
I beg pardon for bad Greek ; but 1 should 
like to show that the faith of early Buddhism, 
as it denied the reality of the dhamma, or 
rxwurra, is only a common heritage of humanity 
—“toe things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are not seen are eternal.” 

III. My remarks under thin head will sub¬ 
ject me to criticism, if you are good enough to 
print them. 

I live in a village called Wark. I was walk¬ 
ing with a well-informed man through a part af 
the pariah, and I asked him what the common 
opinion was as to derivation, or the application 
of this word, “ Wark,” to a plaoe. He replied 
at onoe (being an did inhabitant and a sobolar 
also) that Wark was originally equal to “an 
enclosed homestead,” ana he showed me the 
did Saxon dykes that represented the ancient 
enclosures of the village or its surroundings. 
He also reminded me of such names as South - 
work, Newark, &c. And, finally, he said, using 
his own Scotch aocent, that Warrek (I do not 
know how to represent the burr of the letter 
r as the Northumbrians pronounce Warrk (or 
Werrk) was the common and accepted name in 
the North for “an enclosed plaoe of safety.” 
I immediately thought of the Greek Spuos or 
the Latin “ hercus,” which, as Canon Rawlin- 
son tells us ( Religions of the Ancient Worlds, 
p. 260), was the origin of the name of the Latin 
Hercules, “ the god of the enclosed homestead.” 
But then my thoughts went away to the old 
Mesopotamian town of Warka, derived or cor¬ 
rupt*. 3, as we are told, from Ereck (or Ereoh), 
and I thought—Is there no connexion between 
Breoh (built by the mighty Nimrod) and 
Hercules? Was not Hercules a mighty builder? 
Did he not live in Tiryna P and is his name, as 


the great Cyclops who constructed these 
“ enclosures ” (warks), not allied to the giant 
“Nimrod”? 

These thoughts, no doubt, are Unscientific, 
and I only write them down as curi¬ 
osities in reading; but yet the fact of the 
“Paradise’* (or enclosure) of early tradition 
being connected with “ Warka ” or Erech seems 
to have a meaning. All I can say, by wav of 
conclusion, is that my present abode of Wark 
does not realise an idea of “Paradise,” except 
in so far as I am enclosed by snow. 

S. Beal. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The opening number of the new volume of 
the Matiriaux pour VHistoire ds V Homme, con¬ 
tains an interesting lecture by Prof. Manouvrier 
on the “ Place and Importance of Anthropolo¬ 
gical Craniology.” In dealing with the con¬ 
stancy of cramometrio characters and their 
utility, he recalls Dr. Houz6’s observations, 
which show that, at the last elections in Belgium, 
the dolichocephali, or long-skulled people, 
voted in general for Catholic candidates, while 
the bracnycephali, or round-headed people, 
voted for Liberal candidates. Prof. Manouvrier 
finds in craniology an argument against German 
unity. The typical cranium of toe Prussian is 
dolichocephalic, while that of the Bavarian is 
brachycephalic; and hence he suggests that 
the North and South German-speaking people 
are racially distinct. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. Terrien pe Laoouperie’s next lecture 
at University College will be delivered on 
Wednesday next, February 24, at 4 p.m. The 
subject is “ The Languages of Burma and the 
Surrounding Countries.” 

M. Renan is delivering two courses of lectures 
this session at toe College de France: one upon 
‘ ‘ The Chronological Arrangement of the Hebrew 
Scriptures ”; the other, upon “ The Interpreta¬ 
tion of the Book of Psalms.” 

Part I. of vol. iii. of the Cambridge Philo¬ 
logical Society's Transactions is about to appear. 
It is chiefly devoted to toe oritinsm of Sophocles’ 
“ Oedipus Bex,” to which Mr. Whitelaw con¬ 
tributes an important series of comments. The 
same scholar broaches a new theory upon nb ob, 
Prof. Postgate contributes some short essays 
upon certain grammatical points, and Dr. 
Fennell a new explanation of a well-known 
difficulty. 

A Grammatical Society has been formed 
in Birmingham by Prof. Sonasnschein, af the 
Mason College, with toe object of improving 
toe teaching of grammar, and, in particular, of 
simplifying terminology. The first meeting 
was held in the Mason College on February 2, 
and was largely attended. The following 
offioers ware elected: President, the Bev. A. R. 
Vardy, head-master of the King Edward’s 
High School; vioe-presidents, the Rev. E.F. 
M. MacCarthy (head-master of the K i n g 
Edward’s Grammar School, Five Ways), Miss 
Cooper (head-mistress of toe Edgbaston High 
School for Girls), and G. B. Davis, Esq. (clerk 
of the School Board); secretary. Prof. Sonnen- 
sohein. 

The publication agency of the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, are about to issue, under 
toe editorial supervision of Prof. Isaac Hall, a 
reproduction in phototype of seventeen pages 
selected from a new Syriac MS. of a portion of 
toe New Testament, which is notable as con¬ 
taining toe epistles commonly rejected by the 
Syrian Church—II. Peter, II. and HI. John, 
and Jude. Hitherto, toe Syriac version of 
! these “antilegemena” epistles has enly been 
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known front a single MS. in tke Bodleian, 
which was published by Pococke in 1630 
(Leiden: Elzevirs), though there are some six 
or seven other MSS., of varying value, in the 
libraries of Europe. This new MS. was obtained 
about fifteen years ago by an American mis¬ 
sionary at Mardin, and is now at New York. 
It is written on cotton paper (charta damatcena), 
in a rather western 8yrian hand, and originally 
contained 150 leaves, of which the first is now 
gone. From the colophon, it appears that it 
was transcribed in 1471 A.D. ; and Prof. Hall is 
of opinion that the scribe was a Syrian Christian 
from Malabar, then on a visit to his western 
brethren. A note in Arabic states that it was 
written for one David the Syrian of Homs, or 
Hamath, at Husn Keifa, a fortress on the 
Tigris, near the frontier of Armenia and 
Mesopotamia. The price of the reproduction, 
accompanied by introduction and notes, is three 
dollars. Subscriptions in England may be sent 
through Messrs. Trubner. 

Among recent discoveries at Borne is that of 
an inscription near the Scala Santa, which 
contains the names and rank of the officers of 
the equitts singulars, or imperial bodyguard, in 
the reign of Antoninus Pius. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Browning SociBTr.— (Friday, Jan. 29.) 
Augustins Birrbll, Esq., in the Chair.—The first 
paper read was ODe by Mr. J. B. Bury on “ Aristo¬ 
phanes’ Apology,” in which the writer sought to 
determine the spirit in which Browning regards 
the ancient world of EuripideR and Aristophanes, 
and to understand its connexion with the spirit in 
which he regards the modern world of the pre¬ 
sent.—The other paper read was on “The Avowal 
of Valence,” by Mr. Leonard S. Outram, who 
played that part in the society’s performance of 
“ Colombo’s Birthday ” at the 8t. George's Hall 
last November. Both papers gave rise to a con¬ 
siderable amount ef discussion. It was announced 
that, instead of Mr. Arthur Symons’s paper on 
the programme for March 26, Mr. Kevell 
would, on that date, read a paper on “Aspects of 
Workers and their Work in Browning,” dealing 
specially with “The Boy and the Angel” and 
“A Grammarian’s Funeral.” 

Anthropological Institute. —( Tuttday , Feb. 9.) 
Francis Galton, Esq., President, in the Chair.— 
The election of Prof. Otis T. Mason, Prof. J. 
Ranke, Dr. Manouvrier, and Prof. J. Kollmann, 
as honorary members, was announced. The Presi¬ 
dent read a paper on “Recent Designs for Anthro¬ 
pometric Instruments’'; and called particular 
attention to a number of instruments made by the 
Cambridge Scientific Instrument Company, and 
exhibited by Mr. Horace Darwin, who afterwards 
described them, and showed the manner in which 
they are used. M. Collin, of Paris, exhibited a 
travellers’ box of anthropometric instruments and 
Topinard’s craniophore. Prof. A. Macalister read 
a paper on a skull from an ancient burying ground 
in Kamtecbatka; and Dr. J. G. Garson read a 
paper on “ The Cephalic Index,” in which he pro¬ 
posed a system of nomenclature for international 
adoption which has already been accepted in 
principle by several of the leading anthropologists 
on the continent. 


FINE ART. 

WINDSOR CASTLE.—A New end Imp-nut ETCHING be DAVIO LAW, 
•fa about 28 In. by 16 in.. In progress for Uwn. DOWDEIWELL, 133, New 
Bond-etreet, London. 

ORBAT 8ALB of PICTURB8. at rodnood prloos (Bsgnvings, Chromoa, 
and Oleograph*).handsomely framed, ttverrjno about to purobaee picture* 

abonld pay a visit. Very editable fir wedding and Christmas preeeme_ 

0*0. Ribs, lift, Strand, near Water loo-bridge. 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

THE OLD MASTERS. 

Of the Netherland masters, Dutch or Flemish, 
Teniers is the moat.largely represented this year. 


The Duke of Wellington sends his “ Vil'age 
F6te” (53), and Lora Heytesburv “An In 
terior ” (96); both good examples of the artist’s 
ordinary style and subject, but not specially 
remarkable. Mr. Hughes’s life-size “ Fish 
Salesman at a Stall” (67) is of a less com¬ 
mon type for Teniers; but it shows that he 
could compete with the large still-life painters. 
The fish are painted with great skill, and the 
artist’s silvery colour is seen to advantage in 
the cods and turbots. The luminous atmos¬ 
phere of Mrs. Cooper’s “ Skittle-players ” (91) 
does much to redeem its emptiness and ugly 
forms. The same lady’s copy of another Teniers 
—“ Sportsman and Dogs ” (73)—though painted 
almost with the freedom of the original, yet 
misses the cool quality of Teniers's light. The 
copyist is supposed to have been Gainsborough, 
and there is much to warrant the tradition, 
especially in the touch of the trees. It 
is, perhaps, in the figures introduced by 
Teniers into the fine landscape of Lucas 
Van Uden (77), that we (in this exhibi¬ 
tion) see the most spontaneous and vigorous 
effort of Teniers. This picture, which is 
one of Mr. Doyle’s judicious purchases for 
the National Gallery of Ireland, is a very fine 
example of Van Uden, the protfge and assistant 
of Bubens. At a distance this landscape, with 
its wide stretch of rich country dotted with 
son-touched trees, its vaporous clouds and rain¬ 
bow, might almost be taken for an example 
of the painter of the “ Chateau de Stein ’ but 
a closer approach reveals the less confident 
touch of a smaller artist. Jan Steen, De 
Hooghe, and Adrian Van Ostade, are all fairly 
represented. The finest—perhaps the only 
genuine—De Hooghe is sent by the Queen. It 
is a scene in an open court; and, by the vivid 
painting of the group of red tiled buildings in 
sunshine and the blue skirt and yellow bodice of 
the servant girl, it reminds one of his follower, 
Vermeer of Delft. Mr. Heseltine’s “ Interior ” 
(69), ascribed to the same artist, in spite of its 
scrubbed and darkened condition, shows great 
skill in rendering complex effects of light and 
colour, as in the glass of wine held against a 
half-shaded window but pierced by a cross 
light. Mr. Pritchard’s “Burgomaster” (71) is 
a much more doubtful picture. The examples 
of Jan Steen show equally his marvellous 
powers of execution and his extreme vulgarity. 
Other Dutch painters record the gross pleasures 
of the boors, but he delighted to paint those 
of the middle class. Col. Everett’s “ After¬ 
noon ” (86), although damaged in important 
places (as on the hand and arm of the lady who 
has gone to sleep with her head on the table 
after a too hearty midday meal), is still fine; 
but the Duke of Wellington’s “An Interior” 
(90) is richer in incident. The wife in this case 
is paying a double penalty for her gluttony ; 
ana, if she woke up suddenly, would find 
ample cause to administer correction on 
both sides of her, not only to her too 
susceptible husband, but to her children, 
who are picking her pocket and dividing the 
spoil. The humour of the picture is full of 
what in a modern painting we should call 
Hogarthian touches, not the least amusing of 
which is the monkey playing with the clock- 
weights. Indeed Hogarth probably learnt 
more from Jan Steen both in execution and 
humour than from any other “ old master.” 
The specimens of Adrian Van Ostade are dis¬ 
tinguished by their admirable condition. 
Though depicting a low class, his piotures are 
never disgusting. The potations of his boors 
seldom lead to anything more than a modest 
hilarity or a reflective stupidity, while his 
work is always fall of genial humanity. 
His is the fairest, the most brotherly picture of 
the boor. The Queen’s “Interior of a Public 
House ” (97), and the Duke of Wellington’s 


“ Tavern Garden with Figures ’ 


(101), and Mr, 
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Alfred de Bothachild’s “ Boors dancing ” (62), 
are all excellent. Snyders is well represented, 
especially by Mr*. Cooper’s very spirited “Two 
Dogs and a Fox” (81). The Earl of Dart¬ 
mouth’s “Cockfight” (92) is also full of life; 
and the same owner’s “Dead Game” (78) 
shows the artist’s skill in those large decorative 
compositions of still life which were once so 
popular. Of the landscapes of the Dntch 
school, the finest is Mr. Pritchard’s Hobbema 
(93) but the Queen also sends an interesting 
example (95) of the same artist. The Duke of 
Wellington’s Van der Heyde (52) is perfect 
in its way, and Van Goyen, Jacob Bnysdael, 
Albert Cuyp, Van der Neer, Wynants and 
William Van de Velde are represented by 
genuine and pleasant, if not very important, 
works. A charmingly luminous and silvery 
“View on the Amstel,” by G. Durigny, calls 
attention to a painter whose works are little 
known—at least in England. 

Among the remaining works of the Nether¬ 
land schools none are more deserving attention 
than three belonging to Mr. T. Humphry 
Ward. The head of a man (70) may not be by 
Maas, the artist to whom it is ascribed, bat it 
would do no disoredit to that admirable painter. 
Another portrait (65), a small half-length of 
fine character and execution, is probably rightly 
attributed to Gonzales Coques; and the 
Elsheimer—“ The Betrayal of Christ ” (68)—is a 
beautifully preserved example of that artist. 
It may be as well to notice here the same 
owner’s interesting portrait of Ferdinand L of 
Austria (167), by Barthel Beham, which, 
with the exception of Lord Heytesbury's 
curious and elaborate “ Descent from the 
Cross” (210)—a fine example of the school of 
Cologne—is the only representative of German 
art. Both the latter pictures are in Gallery IV. 

Somereason other than the exigencies of space 
may be found for hanging the large shipping 
scene by Agostino Tassi in Gallery II., for he 
is supposed to have studied under Paul BriL 
The only representative of the French school, 
except the Claudes, is also to be found here—a 
miniature of Andromeda (66), belonging to the 
Earl of Wemyss, and assigned with every 
show of reason to Jean Cousin. The figure is 
drawn with spirit and knowledge, and the 
panel is carefully finished in the style of an 
enamel. 

The most notable pictures of the Northern 
schools are yet to be mentioned. In the large 
gallery hangs Van Dyck’s dignified and splen¬ 
didly painted portrait of “The Duchess of 
Arenberg and Child ” (148), belonging to Mr. 
Fawkes; and in Gallery IV. is an exquisitely 
finished little picture of “ St. Francis receiving 
the Stigmata ” (198), belonging to Lora 
Heytesbury, and ascribed to Van Eyck. It is 
the difficulty of naming anyone else who oonld 
have painted this masterly little work, rather 
than any striking resemblance to well-known 
pictures of his, that has caused it to be 
ascribed to the great Fleming; but the faot 
that Van Eyck visited Spain removes a good 
many difficulties. 

By far the largest contributor this year is 
the Earl of Wemyss, who sends an exquisite 
Botticelli—“Virgin and Child”—with a back¬ 
ground of rosebushes (191); and another “Virgin 
and Child,” ascribed to Mantegna (189), of less 
certain authenticity, bat a noble picture. Both 
these hang in Gallery III. Among his lordship’s 
numerous pictures of the Venetian school are 
the famous “St. Sebastian” (132), by Titian 
(whioh scaroely supports its reputation), a 
splendid portrait of a “Venetian Senator, by 
Tintoretto (144), and a masterly sketch of 
The Marriage Feast” (125), by the same 
artist. His so-called “Palma’s Daughter” 
(141), by Paris Bordone, though defective in 
proportion and drawing, is a fine pieoe of 
voluptuous flesh painting; and “Tke Judg- 
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meat of Paris” (142) is a characteristic) but 
not agreeable example of Paul Veronese. The 
same may be said of Mr. Heseltine’s " Vision 
of a Pietk with Angels” (107)—a large and 
ugly work by Veronese, but full of strength, 
especially in the coarse portraits so awkwardly 
introduced in the left-hand comer. In the 
same room hangs Lord Monson’s “ Holy 
Family,” ascribed to Leonardo da Vinci (123) 
—a picture at once so like and so unlike this 
great artist that it may be either a copy of a 
lost work of his, or a composition by another 
artist from his designs^; but it cannot be accepted 
as a work of his own hand any more than the 
copy of “Mona Lisa” (187), which is lent by 
the Earl of Wemyss. Other noticeable pictures 
in the large gallery are the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton’s celebrated “Water-seller” (119)—an early 
work of Velasquez; the Earl of Wemyss’s fine 
“ Portrait of a Man,” by Pontormo (108); 
three Claudes, of which the two smaller are 
very fine, though Mr. Knowles’s (133) seems to 
us the least conventional and most luminous; 
three good Bassanos, of which Lord Wantage’s 
“ Prodigal Son ” (128) is the richest in colour; 
Mrs. Cavan’s portrait of a lady called “The 
Burgomaster’s Wife” (105), by Sir Antonio 
More; Mr. McKay’s portrait of “An Admiral 
of the Contarini Family ” (122), by Titian; and 
“ A Magdalen,” by Zurbaran, belonging to the 
Bev. W. H. Wayne (102). 

In Gallery IV., mixed with many pictures 
not only feeble but uninteresting, are a few 
delightful and genuine works besides those 
already mentioned. Col. Sterling may be con¬ 
gratulated on the possession of a beautiful and 
characteristic example of Cima da Coneg- 
liano (174), representing “ St. Sebastian and 
St. Roch” in two panels (surmounted by a 
semicircular picture of the Virgin and Child 
with Saints); and a curious profile head and bust 
called “ La Bella Simonetta” (196). The latter 
is ascribed to Botticelli, and presents many of 
the characteristics of that artist, especially in 
its colour and the wiry waves of hair, which are 
woven into a close head-dress with pearls and 
bands of red — not brown, as the catalogue 
says. Col. Sterling also sends a pretty “ Virgin 
and Child,” by Pmturicchio (201). Fresh in¬ 
spiration in design and highly refined feeling 
are to be found in Mr. J. S. Budgett’s “Virgin 
and Child,” by Filippino Lippi (177). The 
catalogue has another of its palpable errors in 
its description of this picture. One of the so- 
called “angels” is clearly St. John the Bap¬ 
tist—cross, hair-shirt, and all. It is not necessary, 
perhaps, to describe the pictures so minutely, 
but it is worse than useless to describe them 
inaccurately. The works of Carpaccio are so 
rare in this country that Lord Berwick’s 
“Nativity” (206) may be considered one of 
the most interesting of all this year’s pictures. 
Despite a good deal of damage, it has many fine 
and untouched passages; and its quaint and 
varied landscape, with the picturesque pro¬ 
cession of the Magi, its rich colour and 
jewelly gleams of light are very charac¬ 
teristic. The Royal Academy’s noble and 
Beautiful Venetian figure of “ Temperance,” 
ascribed to Giorgione (204); Mr. Gibbs’s 
fine example of Ambrogio Borgognone (195), 
representing “ 8t. Augustine,” with a donor; 
Lord Wantage’s little panels by Perugino, 
“St. Sebastian and St. Jerome” (197); Mr. 
Knowles’s pretty little “ Virgin and Child,” 
by Parmigiano, painted on a hollowed semilunar 
panel (180); and Mr. Somerville’s interesting 
but overcleaned Girolamo dai Libri (205), are all 
attractive in different ways. This room also 
contains a very interesting portrait of “ Edward 
VT.” (183), belonging to Mr. H. H. Gibbs. The 
faco is of a curious but not unpleasant olive 
tint, which is quite in harmony with the 
beautifully painted costume. 

Cosmo Morehouse. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 

The main attraction of this sixtieth annual 
xhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy is 
Mr. Orchardson’s ‘ ‘ Salon of Madame Recamier, ’ ’ 
a work already sufficiently well known and 
popular with the London public, which occupies 
one of the places of honour in the great gallery 
opposite the “ Church Lottery in Spain ” of 
Mr. Lockhart, which is undoubtedly the most 
important and strongest figure-picture by an 
Edinburgh painter that the rooms contain, a 
work dramatic in feeling, powerful in its group¬ 
ing and its sharp contrasts of light and shade, 
and full of keen observation of character as it 
reveals itself in gesture and expression. In 
addition to the Orchardson, little of importance 
comes from London studios beyond a couple of 
averagely good portraits by Mr. Pettie; two 
landscapes by Mr. Oakes; a pleasant, piquant 
subject of an enamoured sailor-lad and flirting 
fisher-girls; “A Norman Conquest,” by Mr. 
Tom Graham; and Mr. J. R. Reid’s “ Father¬ 
less ”—a work distinguished by the truth and 
thoroughness of its tonality, and by the grave 
nobility of its main figure. 

Among the Scottish painters of subject- 
pictures a high place is occupied by Mr. Robert 
McGregor, who treats cottage-scenes and 
child-life with much sympathy and success, 
if with too great a partiality for the sub¬ 
dued colouring and indefinite lighting that is 
characteristic of the modem schools of Holland. 
His main picture this year is “ A Tale of the 
Flood ”—a group of children, with their grand- 
sire, gathered round a table, engrossed in the 
contemplation of a “ Noah’s Ark.” 

Among the gentler and more gracefully 
idealised renderings of humble life may be 
mentioned Mr. Austen Brown’s “ Hark! the 
Cuckoo ”—two trimly-dad village maidens paus¬ 
ing on the daisied sward as the faint far-heard 
note of “ the visionary bird ” falls on their ear; 
and Mr. Michael Brown’s “Lucy’s Flittin’.” 
Mr. C. M. Hardie’s productions show a distinct 
gain in power and in subtility of expression. 
In his “ Home from the Soudan ” we have 
realism pushed to the point of unflinching 
portraiture and uncompromising transcript in 
the faces of the wounded soldier and his village 
friend, and in the admirable rendering of the 
details of the country ale-house in which they 
are seated. Mr. Hardie’s subject, entitled ‘ ‘ Our 
Grandmother’s Dancing-School ” admits more 
readily of tenderness and beauty; and we have 
much that is sweet and delicate in the faces and 
figures of the girls who are here drawn up in 
row before their old green-coated preceptor, to 
be initiated into the mysteries of Terpsichore. 

The landscape-painters are this year well 
represented. We have the unfailing profusion 
of canvases which display the well-known 
styles of Messrs. Smart, Waller-Paton, Beattie- 
Brown, and Alex. Fraser. Mr. David Murray’s 
fascinating, if often rather wayward, art is seen 
to advantage in his largest contribution—a scene 
on “ The Bother, at Rye, Sussex,” especially re¬ 
markable for its rendering of an amplitude of 
sky ; and Mr. W. D. McKay, in “ The Noonday 
Rest,” and “A Fool on the Ail Water,” gives new 
proofs of a study of nature, which for loving 
thoroughness and quiet truth—both of detail 
and general effect—is unrivalled among Scottish 
landscapists. Mr. J. Lawton Wingate is re¬ 
presented by some of the best work he has yot 
exhibited. His largest picture is the “Wreck 
of the Wood,” shown last year at Burlington 
House; but, perhaps, even a higher level 
isattainedin “SpringTwilight”—a scene, with 
foreground sheep, flooded by the delioate sun¬ 
set light that streams from the west, and con¬ 
trasts with the darkness of the intervening 
tree-stems. Perhaps, however, the most 
marked advanoe in this department is visible in 


the productions of Mr. J. C. Noble, an artist 
who has been steadily mining power during 
the last few years, and who has manifestly 
founded his style, to an extent uncommon in 
Scotland, upon the earlier schools of land¬ 
scape. His “Spring-time” is elaborate and 
learned in composition, and most brilliant in 
colour; but in the landscape, entitled from its 
figures “ Actaeon and Diana,” we have a treat¬ 
ment and choice of subject that is more strictly 
original, and even a more admirably delicate 
rendering of the subtleties of sky and distance. 

The portraits of the exhibition are uncom¬ 
monly numerous, and many of them are 
possessed of distinct merit. Mr. George Reid 
shows to advantage in his fall-length of the 
Duke of Richmond, and other smaller works ; 
and, in addition to other examples of por¬ 
traiture, contributes a superb study of “Rho¬ 
dodendrons.” Mr. Frank Holl’s “ Lord Bal¬ 
four of Burleigh” is, in its untrue and un¬ 
pleasant flesh-tints, a remarkable failure of a 
very talented painter; Mr. W. McTaggart is at 
his very best in two full-lengths of children; 
Mr. Pettit shows two powerful half-lengths of 
gentlemen; Mr. Arthur Melville’s “ Miss Ethel 
Croall ” is a vigorous experiment in colour and 
lighting; and other interesting portraits are 
contributed by Mr. J. H. Lorimer, Mr. Robert 
Gibb, Mr. Austin Brown, and Mr. P. W. Adam. 

The water-colour room is chiefly remarkable 
for its admirable “Moss Troopers returning 
from a Raid,” the most important production 
of one of the most promising of the younger 
Edinburgh painters ; and the works of sculpture 
include examples by Mr. W. Calder Marshall, 
Mr. John Hutcheson, Mr. G. A. Lawson, and 
Mr. D. W. Stevenson. 


OBITUARY. 

RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 

Randolph Caldecott, whose life seems often 
to have hung upon a thread, died, we are sorry 
to say, only the other day during an absence in 
America, of which failing health was itself the 
cause. He was not quite forty years’ old, and 
it is but ten years sinoe his work began to 
attract notice; but in the course of the ten 
years not only had he become, and most 
deservedly, an immense favourite of the London 
public, but his name had gone out to the utter¬ 
most parts of the earth. It was really in chief 
to his illustrations to children’s books that this 
wide and merited notoriety was due. Never 
before has fame like his been attained by the 
realisation of aims apparently so simple, by the 
achievements of an art apparently so little 
ambitious. In his later years it is tame that— 
in addition to his simple but telling draughts¬ 
manship in illustration—Mr. Caldecott worked 
in water-colour, and that he modelled a little. 
But his work in water-colour would never have 
made him celebrated; his modelling was taken 
up, perhaps as a pastime, perhaps as a means 
to further artistic education. The work which 
he did upon his sixpenny toy-books, is—not to 
speak of the rather larger labour in illustration 
of Washington Irving, which first brought him 
into notioe—the real source of his fame. In 
his toy-books he displayed the whole of his 
originality. He displayed a varied humour, 
some sense of pathok, much sense ef quaint 
beauty. He displayed also—but this the public 
cared less about—the slender foundation of 
training on which the fatrio of his work was 
reared. It is said that he has been known to 
observe rather bitterly that artists considered 
him an amateur. But an amateur in a certain 
sense he conld not fail to be; yet there be¬ 
longed to himself an originality, and to his 
work an expressiveness and an intensity, whioh 
most of the best-trained artists must for ever 
be hopelessly without. Like Cruikshank, like 
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Bichard Doyle, he was simply a genius; and to 
a genius muck is forgiven. It is, however, 
one of the advantages of that training which 
Caldeoott did not reoeive that it extends 
indefinitely - the field on which the original 
genius may exercise his power — prolongs 
remarhably the period during which it may 
continue to be fertile. And though Bandolph 
CaMeoott died at thirty-nine or forty, it is 
quite possible that he would never have achieved 
greater or more varied results than those which 
are now before us. Those results we must not 
be inclined to undervalue; indeed, it is hardly 
likely that we should be, seeing that the 
deficiencies in his labours are at most of the 
technical kind; its qualities are comprehensive, 
humane, pleasure-giving. The “ gaiety of 
nations ”—to use an old phrase, which exagger¬ 
ates nothing in the present case—the “ gaiety of 
nations ” suffers eclipse by his death. What a 
fertile creator of so m any little worlds of life 
and vivacious action ! What a healthy humour¬ 
ist ! What a disseminator, by the sprightly and 
delightful methods of his art, of whatsoever is 
pure and honest, and of good report! 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Frederick Wedmore has become a can¬ 
didate for the Slade Professorship of Fine Art 
at Cambridge. 

Mr. Buskin has contributed a brief Pre¬ 
face, relating to his influence on the Pre- 
Bsiphaelite Brotherhood, to “Notes on the 
Principal Pictures in the Millais Exhibition 
at the Grosvenor Gallery,” which has been 
published this week by Mr. William Beeves. 
The pamphlet consists mainly of a selection from 
Mr. Buskin’s earlier criticisms on Millais, with 
several fresh notes from the same pen specially 
written for the occasion. Of “The Ornitho¬ 
logist, or the Billing Passion,” which was 
painted only last year, Mr. Buskin says: “I 
nave never seen any work of modem art with 
more delight and admiration than this.” 

Mr. J. E. Cornish, of Manchester, is receiv¬ 
ing subscriptions for a work on Manchester 
Cathedral by Mr. J. S. Crowther, who has had 
the advantage of examining the details of 
earlier buildings on the present site, which 
were revealed in the course of the recent 
restorations. The work will consist of about 
forty lithographed plates, with descriptive 
letterpress. 

Messrs. A. Asher & Co., of Berlin and 
London, announce a new work on the pre- 
Hellenic pottery known as “ Mycenaean,” by 
Adolf Furtwiingler and Georg Loeschke, in 
continuation of the Mykeniaclie ThongefiUae, pub¬ 
lished by the same authors in 1879. That work 
was limited to the vases found at Mycenae 
itsolf, which have given a name to the type of 
pottery. The forthcoming volume will com¬ 
prise all the vases of the same type that have 
been found in various pluces throughout the 
Mediterranean basin, from Khodes and Egypt, 
Attica and Boeotia, to Sicily and Southern 
Italy. The authors are of opinion that all this 
so-called “Mycenaean" pottery was made at 
one centre, and that it is substantially inde¬ 
pendent of Egyptian, Phoenician, or Western 
Asiatic influence. The work will consist of a 
portfolio of forty-four partly coloured litho¬ 
graphs, together with a volume of text of 
about eighty pages, and numerous illustrations. 
It is published under the authority of the 
German Archaeological Institute at Athens. 

To the “ Blanc et Noir ” Exhibition at Paris 
this year pastels and water-colours will be ad¬ 
mitted as well as drawings connected with educa¬ 
tion and the industrial arts. It will be held in 
the Pavilion de l’Enseignement, Hue deTuileries. 


The remains of an ancient Boman oily 
have been found near Nantes. The founda¬ 
tions of numerous villas and of a theatre con¬ 
taining 3,000 places, and numerous trinkets and 
pieoes of pottery have been discovered, together 
with a Boman road to the Loire, and a large 
hippodrome. 


THE STAGE. 

Next week we shall have something to say of 
“Antoinette Bigaud,” the piece by M. Des- 
landes, which has been translated, chiefly, as 
we may suppose, for the service of Mrs. Kendal. 
To-day all that we can record of it is that it 
has been produced at the 8t. James’s with a 
measure of success denied to more than one of 
those plays of Parisian origin, and chiefly 
Parisian interest, in which Mrs. Kendal has 
lately appeared. 

We have been to see “ Kenilworth,” which is 
hardly the kind of piece to be noticed at any 
length in a literary journal, but which is really 
quite excellent of its kind; the scenery and 
stage-grouping bright, the music telling, the 
actresses mostly pretty and intelligent, and 
Mr. Arthur Boberts excessively funny. This 
gentleman, who, unless we are mistaken, was, 
until within the last year or two, a shining light 
of the music halls, is indeed a comic actor of high 
power, who may fairly be acceptable in a legiti¬ 
mate theatre. His face is very expressive; he 
can be very various ; his voice is often sympa¬ 
thetic ; his sense of humour marked, yet the 
evidence of it often discreetly restrained. We 
never like to see a man in woman’s clothes; but 
if a man is to be permitted to be in woman’s 
clothes, Mr. Dallas, who acts Queen Elizabeth, 
can be suffered as well as another. Mim 
Violet Cameron is as handsome and lively as 
ever, and her pleasant singing voice in as good 
condition. She is certainly the leading actress 
in the kind of part she plays. Then Miss 
Laura Linden is a lady who enters into the 
true spirit of burlesque. And there is a very 
pretty Spanish dance in the second act. It is a 
piece for after dinner. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Dvorak's cantata, “The Spectre’s Bride,” was 
performed last Saturday afternoon, at the 
Crystal Palace, by the Novello choir and 
orchestra, under the direction of their conductor, 
Mr. Mackenzie. Mdme. Albani, Mr. Santley, 
and Mr. Barton McGuckin were the vocalists. 
Of the two former but little need be said. 
Mdme. Albani is so great an artist, and inter¬ 
prets so admirably most of the bride’s music, 
that we indeed regret to find her playing tricks 
with the text which argue a want of reverence 
for the composer; and this, so far as we can 
understand, for the sake of winning a little 
extra applause from the least intelligent part 
of the audience. Mr. Santley was in splendid 
voice, and able to make the most of his rile of 
narrator. Mr. Barton McGuckin sang the 
tenor music. In the quiet lyric strains he was 
fairly successful, bnt scarcely so in the dramatic' 
and wilder utterances of the spectre. Of the' 
performance of the cantata we can say that the 
choir singing was much better than at St. James’s * 
Hall; but the orchestra, as a rule, was too 
loud, there was more than one slip, and 
at times an uncomfortable balance of tone 
between wind and strings. Dvorak’s music, 
with its delicate effects of light and 
shade in the choral parts, and its highly- 
coloured orchestration really demands, for due' 
effect, an almost ideal rendering. As with 
Chopin and Berlioz so with Dvorak, at any rate 
in this dramatic cantata—matter and manner 
are ultimately blended. The slightest flaw, 
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therefore, may easily destroy the composer’s 
thoqght, whereas in the great works of the 
classical masters any imperfeotion of the render¬ 
ing can do little more than weaken for a moment 
the beauty of a theme, or the interest of a 
skilful passage. And not only does the 
“ Spectre’s Bnde ” require a fine interpretation, 
but it also requires not to be heard too often. 
There is, of course, little danger of this in 
London, where novelties are ever on the in¬ 
crease ; but the two performances of the 
“ Spectre’s Bride,” so close to one another, at 
St. James’s Hall and the Crystal Palace, make 
us feel that it is a work which loses rather than 
gains by close repetition. Do not let us be mis¬ 
taken. The cantata contains sensational muaio. 
It produoes at first an almost electrical effect, 
and hence may be termed perfectly successful. 
But, like some exciting tale or book, it will not 
bear re-perusal, until one has had time to forget 
the first impression which it made: then only 
would one be in a fit state again to follow the 
bride and bridegroom in their wild journey to 
the churchyard, and to have one’s soul har¬ 
rowed by the dreadful tale. The concert com¬ 
menced with “The Patriotic Hymn,” in which 
the choir was heard to great advantage. 

Mdlle. Clothilde Kleeberg made her first 
appearance this season at the Popular Concerts 
last Saturday afternoon. On the following 
Monday she played the “ Waldstein ” sonata. 
Her reading of the work is a quiet and in¬ 
telligent one. The first movement, however, 
demands more vigour, and the closing one, 
in certain passages, more power, than she seems 
at present to have at her command. But for 
neatness of execution and clearness of phrasing 
her playing was all that could be desired! 
The young lady was much applauded, and for 
an encore gave Field’s simple Nocturne in B flat. 
One sin leads to another. Later in the evening 
the violinist, and after him Mr. Santley, fol¬ 
lowed her example in accepting the encore. 
The programme was fortunately a short one. 
By the way, Mr. Chappell would do well to 
dose the doors after a movement has begun. 
The entry of late comers is very disturbing to 
those who sit near the door. Mr. B. Gom- 
pertz led Beethoven’s Quartett in E flat (Ojp. 74), 
and played as solo the slow movement from 
Joachim’s Hungarian Concerto. He plays care¬ 
fully and correctly, but (outward appearances 
notwithstanding) coldly. Mr. Santley was in 
fine voice, and ssag with immense success songs 
by Handel and Gounod. 

Mr. Charles Wade gave his second chamber 
concert at Prince’s Hall last Tuesday. He 
reoeived much applause for his tasteful render¬ 
ing of three of Dvor&k’s charming Gipsy Songs 
from Op. 55. He also sang “Adelaide,” and 
took part with Mrs. Hutchinson in the duet, “ O 
nuit d’extase,” from Berlioz’s “ Les Troyens.” 
Miss Fanny Davies played the pianoforte part 
in Mendelssohn’s C minor Trio, and also con¬ 
tributed solos by Beinecke and Schumann. 
The violinist was Mons. Tivadar Nachez. He 
is a clever performer, but evidently understands 
his own compositions better than those of 
classical composers. Mr. Hollmann, the cellist, 
plays with taste and energy. 

Mr. Anton Hartvigson gave a pianoforte 
recital at Prince’s Hall last Wednesday after¬ 
noon. With one exception, the programme 
was well selected, and not too long. That ex¬ 
ception was Liszt’s Ballade in D flat, a very 
dull and commonplace piece of music. Mr. 
Hartvigson played some parts of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in E flat (Op. 31, No. 3) exceedingly 
well, notably the allegretto movement. He 
also gave an effective rendering of Liszt’s 
Bhapsodie Hongroise No. VIII., for which he 
was much applauded. The programme also 
contained short pieces hy Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, and Chopin. There was a large and 
appreciative audience. J. S. Shedlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

History of the Church of England, from the 
Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction. By 
R. W. Dixon. Yol. III. (Routledge.) 

Mb. Dixoh’s previous volumes have already 
established his character for scholarly research 
and patient investigation. They have also done 
much to recover for English literature a style 
of prose writing which is admirably adapted 
for historical purposes. This last character¬ 
istic has met with little recognition. Histori¬ 
cal students are rarely heedful of literary 
merits. Those who are interested in literature 
seldom look into long histories, unless they 
have the popularity accorded to the pages 
of Lord Macaulay. It is indeed a difficult 
task to write history and preserve any dis¬ 
tinctive features of style. Mr. Dixon retains 
throughout his pages a clearly marked in¬ 
dividuality, which is never obtruded, but 
which speaks in hints. He is serious, sober, 
even massive; but flashes of dry humour 
meets ns at every turn. Moreover he has in 
a way identified himself with the times of 
which he writes. His extracts from contem¬ 
porary papers do not strike the reader as 
remote or foreign to the narrative; rather the 
narrative itself bears the impress of the source 
from which it came. Mr. Dixon’s account 
of theological controversies is not a dry 
summary, but rather an echo of original 
voices. All this is done without affectation 
or traces of conscious effort. Sometimes, it 
must be admitted, Latinised words of un¬ 
familiar form and doubtful advantage seem to 
show that Mr. Dixon was thinking too entirely 
about the past and had forgotten the present. 
But his pages have all the charm which comes 
from a feeling of dainty workmanship—so 
dainty that we fear it is but slightly perceived 
by the hasty reader. 

The third volume of Mr. Dixon’s book, 
which deals with the events of the reign of 
Edward VI., seems to us to be an advance 
upon the two preceding volumes. It bears 
marks of more research, and it contains a 
greater number of independent and original 
judgments. Moreover, it deals with a period 
which is less understood, and therefore has 
been more diversely represented than the age 
which went before it. Mr. Dixon distinctly 
raises new questions in a form in which they 
have not hitherto been ficed. In dealing 
with the reign of Henry VIII. he had on his 
side the sympathies of the greater part of 
English Churchmen. Most people are ready 
to admit that the church was unfairly dealt 
with, that the process of spoliation was 
carried on by means alike hypocritical and 
brutal, and that its results were by no means 
creditable to English statesmanship. Some, 
it is true, would urge extenuating circum¬ 


stances, drawn from the difficulty of the task 
and the general character of the times. A few 
robust Protestants would even rejoice in the 
vigour of the blows dealt at the abomina¬ 
tions of what they consider a hopelessly cor¬ 
rupt system, and would regard Henry VIII.’s 
measures as characteristic of the strong sense 
and straightforwardness of the English temper 
when thoroughly roused. But the mass of 
men would be willing to admit that Henry 
VIII. was fairly open to adverse criticism; 
and even the advanced Protestants would not 
claim that Henry VIII. did much good, save 
by his destructive tendencies. 

With the accession of Edward VI., however, 
the point of view is changed, and we enter 
upon a period in which ecclesiastical recon¬ 
struction was consciously attempted. Many, 
who are not shocked at the destruction being 
wrought by rude and violent hands, shrink 
from the contemplation of the same agencies 
at work in repairing the breaches which they 
had made. Many, who are profoundly attached 
to the existing services of the Church of 
England, wish to believe that they assumed 
their present shape under conditions of due 
ecclesiastical decorum. They wish to find in 
those who carried out the re-organisation of 
the system of the church traces of high prin¬ 
ciples and consistent efforts. 

Mr. Dixon’s pages are likely to cast a chill 
upon all such desires. To him the Reforma¬ 
tion of tho English Church was not the 
result of an overpowering impulse, intellec¬ 
tual, moral, or religious, which burst through 
the bonds of a superstitious system and 
stiuggled for freedom, righteousness, and 
purity. Rather it was a social revolution, in 
which the middle class rose and the lower 
class fell; in which the church was in some 
ways reformed and in some ways impaired, 
losing much of her aucient beauty, but pre¬ 
serving all the distinctive marks of a church. 
This we take to be Mr. Dixon’s view of the 
general aspect of affairs, though he prefers 
that the view should unfold itself gradually 
in his pages, and does not try to put it 
prominently forward. 

Probably Mr. Dixon scarcely expects that 
such a view of the English Reformation 
should be accepted without comment. In 
fact, every student of English history during 
the sixteenth century feels the great diffi¬ 
culties which beset any general conception of 
the evolution of affairs. From the sixteenth 
century dates the social condition which has 
prevailed since then, and which only in our 
own days is called upon to defend itself; 
while it has got to be seen how far the eccles¬ 
iastical system, as remodelled in the sixteenth 
century, is identified with the social circum¬ 
stances under which it arose. It is easier to 
write the history of the seventeenth or of 
the eighteenth century than it is to write 
the history of the sixteenth, because the 
problems raised by the later centuries attained 
to some kind of solution, while the changes of 
the sixteenth century sank deeper, and the 
antagonism which they created has not yet 
found its full expression. 

It is, however, hard to plead for a suspended 
judgment on times which seem to the super¬ 
ficial view so far remote. All men are ideal¬ 
ists about the present, and about the past so 
far as it moulds the present. The work of a 
scrupulous historian is always a thankless 


one. He works through masses of documents 
and produces results which are generally pro¬ 
nounced to be neither lucid nor philosophical. 
It requires much faith to extract a hero out 
of a mass of stu'o papers, and Mr. Dixon has 
not gone in quest of heroes. He has been 
content to tell of things as they presented 
themselves at the time, extenuating nothing, 
nor setting down aught in malice. He does 
not profess to discover any principle of the 
evolution of the Eaglish Church, nor any 
fixed opinions in its leaders. We naturally 
look to see what ostimate he forms of 
Cranmer; but he seems to think so badly 
of his doings in the days of Henry VIII. 
that he cannot credit him with any 
high resolve. Perhaps Cranmer was better 
than Mr. Dixon thinks. It is a conceivable 
view to take of him that he concealed a 
good deal of firmness under the guise of an 
opportunist; that he strove to save what he 
could, and often forgave himself for over 
pliancy on the ground that anyone else would 
have been more pliant or less dexterous. It 
is hard for a statesman at a great crisis to 
save himself from being dragged through 
much mire. It is hard for us to judge him 
leniently without lowering unduly our stan- 
dird of moral judgment. Yet, if we insist 
on holding our standard high, we run the risk 
of vilipendiag the past, and reducing its 
greatest achievements to selfish intrigues and 
cowardly surrender. 

We doubt if Mr. Dixon has sufficiently 
faced this difficulty. His diligence and 
thoroughness of workmanship is admirable. 
He is fair-minded and impartial. He judges 
according to the evidence; but he never 
admits any plea which lies outside the evi¬ 
dence before him. Yet the general impression 
left on the reader of Mr. Dixon’s pages is 
that of an age brutal and self-seeking, illu¬ 
mined with little nobility of thought or 
aspiration; such glimpses as there were of 
steadfast purpose were displayed by the ad¬ 
herents of the Old Learning—Gardiner, Bon¬ 
ner, and the Lady Mary. Such a picture is, 
no doubt, melancholy in itself, and is very 
different from the traditional representations 
which Englishmen have hitherto enjoyed. 
We do not suppose that Mr. Dixon hopes that 
it will be accepted at once without comment. 
It is his contribution towards a corrective of 
previous exaggerations. The history of the 
English Reformation has been regarded as an 
incident in the development of Protestant¬ 
ism. The text-book of those who held this 
view was Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. Their 
representation made the rise of the English 
Church run parallel to the rise of the 
Christian Church in early days. Both rose 
amid universal corruption; both possessed 
principles of eternal' truth, which were 
combated by the darkness of this world; both 
owed their success to the zeal, the holiness, 
the constancy unto death of their early 
teachers. This view is now somewhat 
out of date in its entirety, though it lurks in 
many minds as a sort of background, which 
they do not like to have too rudely disturbed. 

It has made way for another view, according 
to which the Church of England, after a 
period of anarchy, which providentially gave 
her the means of sweeping away many abuses 
which the acknowledgment of the papal 
supremacy had entailed, reconstituted her 
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formularies, and remodelled her services in 
accordance with primitive practice, and in 
aneh a way as to express all that was wisest 
and best in the thought and feeling of an age 
specially endowed with religious and theo¬ 
logical insight. This view is obviously 
prompted by genuine attachment to the 
English Church of the present day, respect 
for the work which it has achieved, and 
admiration of its vitality wherever the 
English tongue is spoken. It is natural 
that the days in which the English Prayer- 
Book was compiled should be regarded with a 
respect that approaches veneration. 

Mr. Dixon does not look back upon the 
Reformation period with the eyes of an 
English Churchman of to-day; but with the 
eyes of an English Churchman living in the 
days in which the things he speaks of were 
done. The church which was plundered, 
whose bishops were insulted, whose clergy 
were brow-beaten, whose poor were down¬ 
trodden, is the church to which Mr. Dixon 
feels that he himself belongs. Whatever 
good results can be shown at the present day 
are only a proof that the church was not 
destroyed; but, though seriously crippled, put 
forth recuperative energy. So far does Mr. 
Dixon carry this attitude of historical de¬ 
tachment from the present that he even com¬ 
pares the collects of the English Prayer-Book 
with those of the Sarum use, to the dis¬ 
advantage of the Prayer-Book versions; and 
none of the changes made in the offices of the 
church seem to him to be decided improve¬ 
ments. In this and other parts cl this 
volume, Mr. Dixon rises to heights of im¬ 
partiality where he must not expect many 
of his readers to be able to follow him. 

Mr. Dixon, in fact, has taken an Anglican 
of to-day, has translated him into the six¬ 
teenth century, and has interpreted the 
feelings with which he would have regarded 
the events that passed before his eyes. The 
point of view so obtained is novel, and the 
advantages which it gives are many. Per¬ 
haps Mr. Dixon might have indicated it more 
clearly. As it is, he runs the risk of 
sometimes mystifying his readers, as when 
he says: “A lower, a sadder religious senti¬ 
ment was the character of the age ”; or, 
“ The sacred, the almost aristocratic character 
of poverty perished.” It is clear, however, 
that these remarks deserve thinking over. 
They may serve as examples of the spirit 
which runs through this volume as a whole, 
and gives it a suggestiveness beyond its merits 
as an historical work of thorough and in¬ 
dependent research. M. Creighton. 


Prince Otto: a Romance. By R. L. Stevenson. 

(Cjhatto & Windus.) 

It is, perhaps, not to late to remedy the 
accident by which notice of this book has 
been delayed till its successor has appeared. 
Little need be said; for by this time the 
public has probably made up its mind. They 
say that the reviews—things I hear of but 
never see—have expressed more or less dis¬ 
appointment. Such feeling is creditable to 
them, and not less to the author who raises 
extravagant expectations. 

I have succeeded in unearthing a number 
of the Academy, five years old, in which I 


reviewed Mr. Stevenson’s Essays. As his 
genius haB been more widely revealed that 
review has lain upon my conscience. But, 
on reading it to-day, there seems little to 
repudiate, except a few pompous or gushing 
expressions. Severe it was, and one-sided— 
but at that time unavoidably so. He had not 
then attempted romance; and upon his ex¬ 
quisite little tours and essays some admirers 
were then trying to build up a claim of 
original and profound philosophy. Against 
that claim I protested, perhaps too seriously. 
He had not—he never will have—any new 
gospel of life to give us. He has developed 
precisely as I hoped and prophesied that he 
would. There still, however, remains that 
Btrange mixture of audacious candour and 
audacious reticence on the great issues of 
morality which attracted and distressed from 
the first. On this much might be written 
interesting to Mr. Stevenson and a few more, 
but to most others neither acceptable nor 
helpful. We have no right to demand his 
scheme of human life; but this is certain, 
that his puzzling enigmatic ethics, whether 
they be individual, or whether they are a true 
reflection of a present transitional state of 
society, are the real hindrance to his aim of 
producing a great romance worthy of his 
genius. In Prince Otto he tried, and owns 
his failure. It seems to me that, if we 
are to deal at length with men and motives, 
we must lay a good foundation of ethical 
principles and repose comfortably upon them. 
Is not this restful solidity the secret of 
most works of the imagination of sustained 
interest? A friend—no mean critic — 
brings back my Prince Otto in a rage—he 
cannot read it—a vicious style, cannot 
explain why, but does not like it. Yet he 
again and again plods through Scott’s pon¬ 
derous stories, not sparing himself a line. 
This instance is suggestive. Sir Walter’s 
mind was quite made up about the right and 
wrong of most things and persons. He could 
afford to describe and judge them steadily, 
without excitement or misgiving; and the 
reader, soothed and reassured, resigns himself 
with confidence to the prolonged spell of the 
great magician. Hot that Scott is a greater, 
or Stevenson a lesser genius for all that. It 
is but their fate. Equal in imagination, the 
one is strengthened and disciplined to pro¬ 
longed flights by his perfect assimilation of 
conventional principles; the other’s course, 
rapid, erratic, and interrupted, displays far 
deeper insight, far keener perception, far 
bolder genius—a genius brilliant but seem¬ 
ingly troubled, because it ventures into a 
world ignored by Scott, where all. is doubt 
and difficulty. 

What, then, is the position to which Mr. 
Stevenson has so far attained ? Hot, I still 
think, beside the great masters, whose pro 
found and simple humanity commands univer¬ 
sal and perpetual sympathy. May he not be 
regarded as the author’s author, just as Keats 
has been called the poet’s poet ? Widely read 
his tales will perforce be, if only for the weird 
and morbid interest which has lately marked 
them, but read with imperfect appreciation. 
Even thus, only an author or critic can appre 
ciate the consummate art by which he has 
handled worse horrors than Poe’s, by means 
of a fantastic burlesque setting, just strong 
enough te redeem their repulsiveness, without 
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marring their fascination. That he should 
have dropped this sportive tone in Dr. JekyU 
amazes me. If we are bound to take this 
cruel tale seriously, I see not how to defend 
it. Life is already so full of doubts and 
miseries, that all such sacrileges on human 
credulity as this or the Peau de Chagrin, 
cannot but do harm. Manicheism is a con¬ 
tagious disease. It may be ridiculed, or 
preached sincerely, but should not be preached 
gravely just for fun. 

But in the New Arabian Nighte, and still 
more in the Dynamiter , the art is phenomenal. 
It is not the old-fashioned are eelare artem, 
but art so carelessly, roguishly exposed, that 
it charms by its very audacity. The author 
seems to say: “ How you need not agitate 
yourself so much over these horrors—they are 
only made-up rubbish, and I am laughing at 
you all the time. I don’t mind telling you 
this, because you know in spite of it, you 
won’t go to bed till you have finished the 
book.” Probably there is nothing else quite 
like this in literature, though it is one of the 
many aspects of Rabelais. Indeed, no modern 
English book contains such a profusion and 
superfluity of talent as this little Dynamiter. 
It is a masterpiece, upon which Prince Otto 
has not improved, and no novelist can read it 
without gnawing envy. This—on two 

grounds. One, the insolent prodigality of 
its invention. Mr. Trollope once spun oui 
a six-line story about a mustard plaster 
into a weary novelette. Mr. Stevenson 
flushes a regular three-volume covey of 
incident, pursues it awhile—for a chapter, 
a page, a few lines—and then gaily tosses it 
aside. The novelist must be horrified to see 
all these valuable plots and promising openings 
bandied about, instead of being hoarded and 
doled out to the world in expensive volumes. 
The Dynamiter contains a whole library of 
possible novels. Its charm lies in this wanton 
profusion of a spendthrift whose resources 
seem inexhaustible. The other ground of 
envy is ipost interesting, and may not yet 
have been adequately noticed. Space pre¬ 
cludes more than a reference to it. Mr. 
Stevenson is a perfect adapter. I have traced 
so many of his happiest conceptions to other 
books, that still more might probably be 
traced by other readers. Ho one, unless 
inspired, can evolve ideas and incidents, 
without some peg of suggestion. It is de¬ 
lightful to notice how Mr. Stevenson hits 
upon some unlikely material in a book, sees 
its capabilities, turns it upside down, inside 
out, transforms it, builds upon it a graceful 
creation of his own. I wondered how any¬ 
one could invent the “Story of the Fair 
Cuban.” I wonder still more, since I lit cm 
a certain heavy book about Hayti, how such 
prose could be sublimated into such fiction. 

Much more could be said about Mr. 
Stevenson’s peculiar genius and methods, but, 
after all, it would be premature. His later 
works have revised the criticism of their 
predecessors; final judgment must be sus¬ 
pended till his labours—may they be long 
and prosperous!—are completed. 

Hitherto I have written not about Prince 
Otto , but about its author, since the less is in¬ 
cluded in the greater; for really there is little to 
be said. It is too late to analyse the plot or char¬ 
acters, or point out beauties or defect/;. The 
only useful or interesting remark that occurs 
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is a caveat as to the lukewarmness of the 
public. The book is not a failure at all—it 
is a success. It is not uninteresting—it is 
most fascinating. It is confessedly a wild, 
rambling, nondescript book; but it contains 
some things of rare beauty and sweetness, 
and overflows with cleverness and originality. 
It refines the odours of Auerbach’s pine 
woods and the splendours of Buskin's skies. 
But it is disappointing. That is the true 
verdict. And why ? Because we, and the 
author too, are bent upon his producing some¬ 
thing more sustained, more suited to be placed 
beside, and compared with, and preferred to, 
other great fictions; and we all expected that 
Prince Otto was to prove the magnum opus. 
Well, we were wrong. It is not even equal 
to its predecessors; but it still towers above 
its rivals. Faults it has—exasperating ones 
—and a certain wrong-headedness which is a 
qpw feature. What reader does not wish 
that he could have stood at the author’s elbow 
with a few suggestions? For my part, I 
would have said—give me either less or more 
delicacy in regard to marriage, tone down 
Hdme. de Bo sen, alter the closing scene, 
define the Prince rather clearer, and tell us 
more about the princess, work out Roederer’s 
Authoritarian system—and so on. So between 
us we should all have made a strange jumble 
of it. It cannot please us all—only mild 
commonplace can—and it displeases some. 
In disparaging Prince Otto we praise the 
author; for, after all, who else could have 
written it ? E. Puecell. 


Wanderings in China. By C. F. Gordon 

Camming. With Illustrations. In 2 vols. 

(Blackwood.) 

CsBTAiifLY one of the characteristics of the 
present day is the ardour with which English 
ladies, weary of life’s dull round, seek to 
explore the distant and most inaccessible 
parts of the world. Five and twenty years 
ago, when Mrs. Atkinson accompanied her 
husband through Siberia to the Amoor, the 
feat was regarded as little short of heroic; 
but now there is scarcely a spot on the globe’s 
surface, from China to Peru, that has not 
been visited by English ladies. And fortu¬ 
nately for armchair travellers they, far from 
showing any churlish desire to keep the re¬ 
sults of their observations to themselves, 
display their stores of information before us 
in the most tempting garb. In this way we 
are able to imagine ourselves the compagnons 
de voyage of Lady Brassey round the world, 
or of Miss Bird in the unbeaten tracks of 
Japan, or of Lady Florence Dixie in Pata¬ 
gonia, or of Miss Gordon Gumming in Fiji, 
China, and elsewhere; for, as the following 
passage from a letter dated from the temple 
of the “Heavenly Boy,” near Ningpo, testi¬ 
fies, she scarcely yields to Lady Brassey the 
palm of having been the most cosmopolitan 
of lady travellers: 

“ Of all the strange and lovely places where 
I have spent successive May-days, this has per¬ 
haps been the most remarkable. One was spent 
in the Himalayas, where the familiar notes of 
cuckoos without number mingled with the chat¬ 
tering of troops of monkeys, who pelted us with 
blossoms of scarlet rhododendron trees; an¬ 
other on a lonely but most beautiful Fijian isle, 
among palms and tree ferns. Last year I was 


in the glorious Yosemite Valley, revelling in 
the beauty of its most wonderful waterfalls and 
the fragrance of its delicious azaleas. But I 
think this has been strangest of all; for here are 
we, two foreign ladies, without a countryman 
within twenty miles of us, staying qnite alone 
in an old Buddhist monastery, with upwards of 
a hundred Chinese priests and monks, all of 
whom are as kind to us as kind can be.” 

This reference to her immediate surround¬ 
ings is enough to show that Miss Gordon 
Gumming was not content to form her idea 
of China from the treaty-ports alone, but 
took opportunities of getting off the beaten 
track of tourists when occasion offered. Of 
course, after all it is only the coast of 
China which is as yet open to travellers in 
the ordinary way; and therefore Miss 
Gordon Camming was able to touch, as it 
were, but the hem of the empire. This being 
taken for granted, however, we can safely 
say that she saw more of China and the 
Chinese than any recent traveller who has 
taken the public into his confidence. And 
not only so, but she has thoroughly appre¬ 
ciated what she saw, and by the aid of a 
graphic pen has given us an excellent book 
on the country and people. In some par¬ 
ticulars her book illustrates the truth of the 
French proverb that “ le mieux est l’enemi 
du bien ”; for, on first arriving from Japan, 
where cleanliness is part of the national 
character, and where family affection reaches 
an ideal height, the cities of China afforded 
an unfavourable contrast, and the Chinese 
views on domestic economy sounded harsh 
and forbidding. These contrasts did not, 
however, blind her to objects of beauty and 
interest; and as she travelled through the 
whole length of the empire, from Canton to 
Peking, she met with every kind of soenery 
and experienced every variety of climate. Of 
the cities she visited Canton was probably 
the most typical, revealing, as it does, all the 
most striking phases of Chinese life. It is 
more purely Chinese than the cities in the 
North, in which a large admixture of Tatar 
population has to some extent modified their 
| surroundings; and, being a rich centre of 
trade, it represents all the national character¬ 
istics as they have been developed under the 
genial influences of wealth and prosperity. 
Speaking of the streets of this city, she thus 
describes them: 

“The interests of the streets cannot be sur¬ 
passed, though most of them are dirty, and all 
are narrow; some being only about six feet 
wide, and many not exceeding eight feet! 
Even this is further reduced by the singular, 
but very effective, manner of hanging out sign¬ 
boards at right angles to the shops, some 
suspended like the signs of old English inns, 
and some set upright in carved and gilded 
stands at the comers of the shops. They are 

i 'ust great planks, ten to fifteen feet in 
teight: some black, some scarlet, some 
blue, some white, and a few green, and 
on which are embossed strange characters 
in scariet or gold, which, though perhaps 
really merely stating the name of the shop, 
appear to our ignorant eyes both beautiful and 
mysterious! . . . I believe the chief secret of 
the fascination of these streets lies in the fact 
that you see right into every shop, so that 
whenever you can turn your eyes aside from 
looking right along the streets, and can gaze 
either to right or left, each shop frontage of 
ten feet reveals a scene which would make the 


fortune of the artist who could render it 
faithfully. 

“Here a shop is not merely a reoeptacle of 
articles for sale—it is also a manufactory, where, 
if you have leisure to linger, you can watch 
each process from the beginning; and, if the 
various things in common use among these 
strange people strike us as quaint, much more 
curious is it to see them actually made.” 

Leaving Canton, Miss Gordon Camming 
visited Macao, Swatow, Amoy, Foochow, 
Ningpo, Shanghai, Chefoo, and Peking; and 
in each and all of these places she dived as 
deep as was possible beneath the surface of 
Chinese life. It was inevitable that in her 
brief wanderings she should have gathered 
some hasty impressions, which a more ex¬ 
tended stay in the country would probably 
have corrected. A wider acquaintance with 
the people would have disabused her mind of 
the idea that it is owing to their inability to 
see beaHty in nature that the Chinese build 
their houses so as to look inwards instead of 
outwards. Chinamen may not possess the 
ecstatic love of scenery and flowers that the 
Japanese have; but no one who has visited 
their pleasure-grounds, and seen the highly- 
artistic landscape gardening employed to give 
effect to the natural features of the land, or 
who has admired the care and taste with 
which the sites of the houses of the wealthy are 
for the most part chosen, or who has studied 
the landscape painting of native artists, or 
who has read Chinese poetry, can doubt for 
an instant that the people possess a high 
appreciation of the beauties of nature. It is 
true that their houses are built so that the 
rooms look into courtyards. But this is in 
consequence of the common Oriental desire to 
keep the beauties of the harem from the 
vulgar gaze; and in the better class of houses 
every effort is made to compensate for the 
loss of the outer view by beautifying the 
courtyards with prettily - arranged flowers, 
picturesque shrubs, and sparkling fountains. 
Miss Gordon Cumming seems also to have 
formed, from what she saw at Foochow, an 
exaggerated idea of the extent to which in¬ 
fanticide is carried in the empire. No doubt 
it exists, but only in the very poor districts, 
where the margin between the means of 
existence and starvation is very narrow; and 
in such localities public opinion is, as she 
says, tolerant of the custom. But in the 
wealthier provinces the crime is unknown, 
and would not be allowed to exist for an 
instant. These are the only points, and they 
are sufficiently trivial, on which we differ 
from the author, who displays throughout 
her work an accurate judgment and a notable 
keenness of perception. 

Like most visitors to Peking, she was 
disappointed with the general aspect of 
the city, and shocked at the universal 
decay which is everywhere observable. The 
public buildings, streets, and roads all bear 
traces of having been designed on a large and 
handsome scale; but. having been once called 
into existence, they have been allowed to fall 
into decay, without more than an occasional 
touch of the repairing hand of man. The 
stone causeways radiating from the capital 
must, when they were first laid down, have 
been some of tile finest in the world; but 
they are now so full of ruts, holes, and 
I quagmires, that travellers prefer following the 
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muddy tracks at the sides to facing the 
dangers of the pavements. Though the great 
centres of national learning, the colleges of 
Peking, are fast falling into ruin, and their 
deserted halls are covered with the dust and 
dirt of centuries. All this, is unquestionably 
in a great measure due to the prevailing 
system of education based on the teachings 
of Confucius, which, as Miss Gordon Cum- 
ming remarks, leads the people to look back¬ 
wards rather than forwards. Their minds 
are constantly trained to contemplate the 
unattainable models of virtue and learn¬ 
ing which shed a lustre over the ancient 
history of their race, and their lives are 
spent in vain efforts to approach as near 
as may be to these incomparable patterns. 
This owl-like backward gaze extends also 
to their religious beliefs, and has given to 
ancestral worship the solidarity which it 
possesses. This mental attitude is the great 
obstacle to the introduction of reform of all 
kinds in China; and, though contact with 
Europeans has done something towards 
familiarising the minds of the people with 
the idea of change, there is yet much to be 
done before the wall of prejudice, which 
would exclude everything new, will be finally 
broken down. That there already are some 
breaches in this wall is shown by some 
notable statistics, quoted by Miss Gordon 
Cumming, of the results already obtained by 
Protestant missionaries in face of the obstacles 
presented by the deep-seated national beliefs 
and superstitions. There are, she states, in 
China upwards of a hundred thousand recog¬ 
nised members of different branches of the 
Protestant church, and twenty-two thousand 
communicants. It is true that among the 
two or three hundred millions of China 
these hundred thousand form but a con¬ 
temptible minority; but the leaven is there, 
and the fact is one which must be reckoned 
with in forecasting the future of the empire. 
It is a fact also which is, we suspect, new to 
most people; for the majority of travellers 
gather their information about the country 
from merchants and others, who live for the 
most part in entire ignorance of the missionary 
work which is going on around them, and who 
are in the habit of judging of native Chris¬ 
tians from a few backsliding converts who 
are to be found touting for employment in 
the hongs and shops of the treaty ports. 
Doubtless there are some who profess Chris¬ 
tianity for the sake of filthy lucre; but these 
are the exceptions, and the fiery ordeals 
through which the Christian communities have 
at times passed may fairly be credited with 
having purged away the dross. There is 
scarcely a congregation in the empire which 
has not been subjected to persecution, and 
this often of the fiercest kind. 

“ Thus at Christmas time, 1879, there was a 
fearful persecution in a district within a 
hundred miles of Canton, where a wealthy 
Christian convert, having determined to build 
a church in his village, was seized and tortured, 
to make him forswear Christ. On his remain¬ 
ing steadfast, he was bound to a cross and 
swathed in cotton wool saturated with oil, and 
so was burnt alive. Four of his fellow- 
Christians were also fearfully tortured and 
mutilated, and then they likewise (since they 
could not be induced to recant) were tied to 
crosses and burnt.” 

This is only one of the many instances of 


religious constancy related by Miss Gordon 
Cumming; and it is interesting to observe 
that the motives which instigate the persecu¬ 
tions are in all cases political rather than 
religious. As a nation the Chinese are the 
most religiously tolerant people in the world. 
They suffer the presence of Jews, Moham¬ 
medans, Buddhists, Taouists, and, until lately, 
Christians gladly ; and it is only since they 
have learned to fear the political consequences 
of the spread of Christianity that they have 
shown opposition to it. For all religious 
beliefs they affect a supreme indifference, and 
they treat their own idols with the greatest 
contempt. Gods who refuse to answer prayer 
are beaten and insulted, or, as in a case men¬ 
tioned by Miss Gordon Cumming, are put out 
in the sun until they are cracked and blis¬ 
tered. The seeming contradiction implied in 
this want of religious zeal, and this ardour 
for persecuting the followers of another re¬ 
ligion, is one of the many superficial contra¬ 
rieties which abound among the Chinese. 
With increasing knowledge these will be seen 
to be more apparent than real; and we know 
no book of Chinese travel which will do more 
to sweep away the cobwebs of misrepresenta¬ 
tion which has gathered round China, or 
which gives a more graphic and interesting 
acoount of the plsces visited, than Miss Gordon 
Cumming’s Wanderings in China. 

Robert K. Douglas. 


English Letters and Letter-Writers of the 
Eighteenth Century. With Explanatory 
Notes by Howard Williams. First Series 
—Swift and Pope. (Bell.) 

This volume is the first of a series which, if 
well carried out, cannot fail to prove a valu¬ 
able and interesting addition to the library. 
The eighteenth century, if not productive of 
much poetry of the first class, was the golden 
age of English prose, and of that prose no un¬ 
important portion is found in the letters of its 
eminent men. Beginning with Swift and 
ending with Bums, no list of letter-writers 
in any language can surpass that which con¬ 
tains the names of Pope and Bolingbroke, 
Wortley Montague and Horace Walpole, Gray, 
Gibbon, and Cowper, not to mention lesser 
people. To them we mainly owe our know¬ 
ledge of the social life of the times, and of the 
personal character of the men who lived in 
them ; and the pictures they have drawn for 
us, still fresh in their imperishable colouring, 
light up many an otherwise dreary page of 
dull history, disgraceful politics, and conven¬ 
tional literature. 

The present work contains a selection from 
the best letters of Swift and Pope, as well as 
lives of each of them. The lives are well- 
written summaries of all that most readers 
desire to know of their subjects. They do not 
tell us anything new; but Mr. Williams has 
read all the biographers and commentators 
from Orrery to Craik, and from Ayre to 
Elwin, and gives us here in brief the result of 
his studies. There is probably no other book 
that in so compact a form contains so much 
information, and so much of it at first hand, 
respecting these two great writers. On one 
interesting point, the existing portraits of 
Swift and Pope—Mr. Williams gives us 
much more both of fact and criticism than 


most previous biographers, even those who 
write on a larger scale. 

Some exception, however, must be taken to 
certain points in the editing. In Swift’s cor¬ 
respondence we have, of course, much of the 
journal to Stella, and opinions will necessarily 
differ as to the parts seleclel; but no reader 
will like to have it interrupted and cut up by 
letters to other people, which come in after 
that irritating fashion adopted ia Croker’s 
Boswell, and which drew down such a re¬ 
monstrance from Carlyle. Indeed, many 
things in this volume remind us of that much 
criticised book. Explanations are given of 
allusions that scarcely seem to require them, 
and others that are really obscure are passed 
over unnoticed. Sometimes Latin quotations 
are. translated, sometimes they are left in the 
comparative obscurity of the original. In one 
note the solitary line of Pindar, which every¬ 
body knows, and which is very appropriately 
placed over the pump room at Bath, and 
eternally quoted, very inappropriately, by 
temperance lecturers, is dragged in to show 
that the writer did not “ bow the knee to 
Bacchus,” a subjeot with which, of course, it 
has nothing to do. Though to be sure that 
makes less matter in this case, as the printer 
has so mangled the Greek as to reduce it to 
nonsense. Again, we miss the “ Penitential 
Letter,” as Lady Giffard spitefully calls it, as 
well as the two to Miss Waring, which, 
though of no literary value, are essential to 
the study of Swift’s character. Nor are 
curious slips wanting, which surprise us in 
an editor who has read so much of the times 
and of general literature. The Tom Hirley 
mentioned in the journal was brother, not 
son, of the Lord Treasurer, who had no son but 
Edward, his successor. Dawley, the farm of 
Bolingbroke, was not in Kent, as here stated 
from Bowles, but in Middlesex, near Uxbridge, 
and within easy visitingdistanee from Twicken¬ 
ham, as we see from Pope’s driving home 
thence after a dinner-party, on the occasion 
when he met with the accident that drew 
forth a letter from Voltaire. In a note to the 
letter from Letcombe of July 3, 1714, Mr. 
Williams tells us that Swift followed Lord 
Oxford into Herefordshire. That Swift in¬ 
tended to visit his old patron at his Hereford¬ 
shire seat is undoubted; but there does not 
seem to be any evidence that they ever met 
after Queen Anne’s death, and had they done 
so an event so interesting would not have 
been passed over in silence by all previous 
biographers. We look in vain for the famous 
letter which describes the fate of the lovers 
struck by lightning. This is the more to be 
regretted as its history is typical of Pope’s 
system of proceeding in such matters. The 
letter was first written, August 6, to Martha 
Blount, and then sent, re-copied nearly word 
for word, to Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
on September 1, probably in 1718. In 1737 
it appeared in print headed “ Mr. Gay to 
Mr. F-.” Long ore this Pope had quar¬ 

relled with Lady Mary, and lampooned what 
he had adored. He was now anxious to 
mortify her—first, by leaving her name out 
of his correspondence altogether; and, secondly, 
by leading her to believe that a letter she had 
supposed carefully composed for her sole 
entertainment was really a letter from one of 
his friends to another which had casually 
fallen into his hands, just as mean people 
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nowadays “ send on ” Christmas cards. Per- urgent necessity of understanding, of judging, 


haps, indeed, the lady had earned this long 
before by the bantering epistle in which she 


and of acting ? A small dose of psych¬ 
ology and of experience of life would, 


the greater their consequent power of forcing 
a moral standard upon men, the higher also 
the morality that regulates the intercourse of 


replied to the poet’s sentimental effusion, and one might imagine, suffice to make this the sexes. There are in the world two sorts 


which is as good a specimen of what we truth evident. But there is, unfortunately, of inequality—one a matter of class, another 
should now call “chaff” as that dignified no quality less common in this miserable a matter of sex—inequalities due, doubtless, 
period can show. world than lucidity ; and, in the particular to original difference of capacity, but destined 

Our knowledge of his practices in this kind case in hand, there is scarcely a human every year to diminish. Too much, unfortu- 
deprives Pope’s letters of any but a literary being whose vague instincts of repulsion nately, of the frightful evil which we are 
value. Letters that were often re-written for impurity do not materially interfere pleased to call social, is, doubtlees, owing to 
years after they were first sent, and that were with the diminution of impure things. We inequality of class. The poor are the slaves 
published with names different from those of most of us dislike the smell—physical and of the rich in virtue of the law of hunger, 
the real receivers, can tell us little of a imaginative—of a dung-heap worse than the But Borne part of the moral slackness to 
man’s life and real character; and, after all possibility of typhus, and expose ourselves which the magnitude of the evil is due 
the researches of Mr. El win, we read most and others to infection rather than lend a depends also upon the inequality of intel- 
of these letters almost as we should some hand to get rid of the nuisance. By lectual and moral influence between the 
series of “ Epistles ” written by clever imi- typhus, I mean, in the moral kingdom, socially equal among the sexes. Men have, 
tators of the style of the period and of the not the vague soul-pollution with which the and have ever had, a standard for their 
man. Yery different are the letters of Swift, party of silence is forever threatening us wives and daughters; women have but little 
There we feel that we have a strong mind, (not seeing that a soul thus easily polluted of the sort for their husbands and sons. Men 
pouring itself out in the natural language of must have a strange affinity with foulness), have the knowledge of facts and the courage 


l of inequality—one a matter of class, another 


of these letters almost as we should some 
series of “ Epistles ” written by clever imi¬ 
tators of the style of the period and of the 
man. Yery different are the letters of Swift. 


lectual and moral influence between the 
socially equal among the sexes. Men have, 
and have ever had, a standard for their 
wives and daughters; women have but little 
of the sort for their husbands and sons. Men 
have the knowledge of facts and the courage 


There we feel that we have a strong mind, (not seeing that a soul thus easily polluted of the sort for their husbands and sons. Men 
pouring itself out in the natural language of must have a strange affinity with foulness), have the knowledge of facts and the courage 
the moment. He never pretends to virtues he but the real and terrible Soul disease which is of opinions; women, as a class, have even less, 
does not possess, nor favours his corres- called cowardice. The anonymous author of alas! of the latter than of the former. Iu- 
pondents with fine sentiments; and as we the New Godiva has guessed, as only the deed, the desire to conform to a standard of 
read, we feel that we are in contact with the heart teaches us to guess, that one great inferiority imposed by their masters has pro¬ 
man himself, showing us his mind without obstacle to amelioration of the morality of the duced in them a melancholy point of honour 
reserve. sexes is want of courage. consisting in ignorance and subservience. A 


reserve. sexes is want of courage. consisting in ignorance and subservience. A 

The portrait Pope draws of his own character History and psychology both teach us that point of honour which, leagued with that very 

is like a highly finished and well-framed the negative virtues, the virtues consisting in innate aversion to impurity which should 
miniature, painted with as much flattery as not doingrather than in doing, are developed, tend to its eradication, not its fostering, is un- 
was consistent with any resemblance at all. unfortunately for human pride, less from moral fortunately still in existence even among 
Swift’s is like a rapid and vigorous sketch, calls than from the pressure of circumstances; women who are, in other intellectual and 
dashed of at a heat by a painter of true genius, and no virtue more obviously so than that of and moral matters, nearly arrived at the con- 
with features you never forget, with an ex- chastity. Physical circumstances have called dition of responsible and intelligent creatures: 
preesion that haunts you for months after you it forth, developed, and fostered it in one sex ; women with views on politics, literature, art, 
have seen it, and containing that indefinable and only external pressure, in all probability, economy, &c., liberally, and even scientifically, 


unfortunately for human pride, less from moral fortunately still in existence even among 
calls than from the pressure of circumstances ; women who are, in other intellectual and 
and no virtue more obviously so than that of and moral matters, nearly arrived at the con- 
chastity. Physical circumstances have called dition of responsible and intelligent creatures: 


it forth, developed, and fostered it in one sex ; 
and only external pressure, in all probability, 


women with views on politics, literature, art, 
economy, &c., liberally, and even scientifically, 


quality which convinces you, whether you will do much to develop it in the other. In educated, and who would be insulted at the 


know the original or not, that a true likeness 
has been seized. H. Sabgent. 


The New Godiva, and other Studies m Social ever muc h 0 f that ideal and that reality they 
Questions. Second Edition. (Fisher ma y p 088e88 forced upon them by the un- 
TJnwin.) conscious or conscious influence of women. 

It is a significant fact that these essays, In the strictly masculine civilisation of 
like those published by Mrs. Fawcett and antiquity, where the woman exists only for 
Miss Ellice Hopkins in the Contemporary the man, and the very goddess, in most cases, is 


other words, women have developed for them- thought of pleasing men being their sole 
selves the ideal and the reality of chastity, mission in life. Yet these women, in- 
owing to the stress of their material nature dependent girls, mothers of families, shut 
and circumstances; and men have had what- their eyes and hold their tongues, even like 


so many jeunes filles fresh from a convent. 

It is to this class that the author of The 
New Godiva specially addresses himself It is 


In the strictly masculine civilisation of to break the solidarity between virtue and 
antiquity, where the woman exists only for tolerance of vice that he particularly aims. 
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Review, concern not so much what we merely the force that gives birth and suckles, 


To those whose minds are already made up as 
to the necessity of free speech, the book may 


pleasantly term the social question as the 
point whether or not that social question is to 
be discussed. The bulk of the book is 
occupied in asking—“ Shall we speak or shall 


chastity does not exist as a recognised male seem rather empty, devoid of facts, unpraeti- 


virtue, except in the same sense as temperance cal. 
in eating and drinking. With the influence lesson- 
of women in the Middle Ages arises a new learn. 


But its use is different. It is not the 
l —it is the fervent appeal to go and 
To go and learn what? “Things 


•we hold our tongues ? ”—with the probable ideal, quite independent of the general which had better be left unlearnt,” many 
result that nine readers out of ten will set it thwarting of the flesh of Christian as of pre- may answer. To me it seems rather to learn— 
down as a book containing unspeakable Christian asceticism: the ideal of reciprocity what every creature should—the full extent 
things. Does it never strike the English of obligation which, even in the adulterous of responsibility of judgment and of the duty 
public that in such discussions the prelimi- tales of the Arthurian cycle, insists, in the of sympathy. This little book may help, 
naries may be the most really offensive part; persons of saints like Bors and Percival, and however humbly, to give to women a little 
and is it not conceivable that questions— sinners like Launcelot and Tristram, upon the 


which, if placed before an adult man or woman necessity of one woman for one man. 


more of that strange something—knowledge, 
courage—pity, justice—which goes to make 


with the simplicity and single-mindedness of moral improvement due to the pressure of up a soul. 

a midwife’s or a doctor’s statement would be women may be further recognised in the fact And when we think what the additional 
as incapable as that of scandalising or per- that in the Latin countries, where women thousandth part of a grain’s weight of soul— 

verting_may become morbid and dangerous exist, are bred, and fashioned by themselves especially of the soul of woman—means; 

simply by being preluded with suggestive and others only for the greater satisfaction of when we think that the development of a 
sentences and more suggestive looks, to the men, the standard of sexual morality is infi- higher type of woman between these days 
effect that some mysteriously foul danger is nitely lower than in England, where women and the days of Addison has meant the dis- 
preparing for the imagination and feelings of have gradually come tt> be recognised as inde- appearance from the list of English gentle- 
pure-souled persons ? pendent individuals, free to work out their manly amusements and accomplishments of 

The reasons which condemn the ictroduc- own salvation. The type of the professional those of Captain James and Mr. Robert Love- 
tion of certain subjects into works of fiction, seducer of married women, so perpetually lace—we may well wish this little book God 
presented in moments of idleness to the recurring in the French novel, is almost as speed, and hope that it may find a very large 
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and others only for the greater satisfaction of when we think that the development of a 
men, the standard of sexual morality is infi- higher type of woman between these days 
nitely lower than in England, where women | and the days of Addison has meant the dis¬ 


have gradually come tb be recognised as inde¬ 
pendent individuals, free to work out their 


appearance from the list of English gentle¬ 
manly amusements and accomplishments of 


own salvation. The type of the professional those of Captain James and Mr. Robert Love- 
seducer of married women, so perpetually lace—we may well wish this little book God 
recurring in the French novel, is almost as speed, and hope that it may find a very large 
| ridiculous as it is revolting to the British number of readers. Veenok Lee. 


imagination and the imaginative emotions, do ridiculous as it is revolting to the British 
not, surely, hold good when such topics are mind; and thus in many other matters. In 
placed, for practical purposes, before the in- short, all goes to prove that the greater the 
tellect and the conscience, braced up by the ,independence, legal andspiritual, of women, and 
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NEW NOVELS. 

Colonel Chestoiok'» Campaign. By Flora L. 

Shaw. In 3 vols. (Longmans.) 

Sealed Orders. By Mrs. Lysaght. In 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

Spiders and Flies. By Percy Feudal!. In 
3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

A Life's Mistake. By Mrs. H. Lovett 
Cameron. In 2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Kate Percival. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

Muriel. By Adeline Edwards. (Bevington.) 
The Trials of Jetta Malaubret. Translated 
from the French of Victor Cherbuliez by 
the Countess Gaston de la Rochefoucauld. 
(Yizetelly.) 

We do not remember reading the only book 
which Miss Shaw claims on her title-page; 
but if it was ns superior to most first books 
as Colonel Cheswick's Campaign is to most 
second, the readers of three-volume novels 
should look out sharply for Miss Shaw’s 
third. In saying this, we do not mean to 
follow the disastrous habit of certain san¬ 
guine critics who are always heralding “ a 
new novelist ” or “ a new poet.” It is not 
so much that Colonel Chestrick’s Campaign is 
out of the common way, as that it is very 
good indeed in the common way; and that, in 
this year of grace, is something, and more 
than something. It might have been better 
still if the author had not, by a common, if 
not universal, mistake of beginners who have 
anything in them, introduced rather too 
many characters and tried to hunt too many 
hares at once. The passages, for instance, 
where Jack Charteris, afterwards Lord Grey- 
town, who is, in a way, the hero, endeavours 
to explain his conscientious objections to the 
profession of the soldier (objections which are 
of the modern and moonshiny kind, and, for¬ 
tunately, do not prevent his being a very 
good soldier himself) might have been cut 
out with advantage. There is perhaps a little 
too much of a sportive Irish viscount, com¬ 
monly called Lord Tommie, who reminds the 
reader, though he is of a somewhat better 
class, of the endless comic Dicks and Anthony s 
of the ingenious author of Phyllis. Lord 
Amyot, Lord Greytown’s rival, a difficult and 
ambitious character, is not quite a success. 
On the other hand, the portrait of Colonel 
Cheswick himself, a beau sabreur and an ex¬ 
cellent gentleman, whom a little fault on his 
own side and a little on that of his well- 
meaning, but silly, second wife, have made 
into something like a selfish spendthrift, is 
very well drawn. So is that of the wife; so 
is that of the daughter, Ailsa—though unless 
a young lady’s surname is Craig we cannot 
see why any one should christen her Ailsa. 
The subjugation of a fashionable beauty, 
Mary Howard, by a “ gentle clerk” of more 
athletics and scholarship than gold or family 
is an old story not ill retold; and all the con¬ 
versation scenes of the book go well and 
pleasantly off. 

It must be admitted that Mrs. Lysaght and 
her publishers have done their best between 
them to handicap Sealed Orders. It appears 
in a binding of surpassing vileness, all black 
with the counterfeit presentment of a life- 
size white letter sealed red on the sides. 


Within, it is written to a very great extent in 
that manner of staccato paragraphs, some¬ 
times not more than a line or two in length, 
which the reader pardons with difficulty even 
in the greatest writers, and is very much 
inclined not to pardon at all in those who are 
not great. Also it abounds in tall talk, and 
makes somebody refer to the Victoria Cross 
in the year 1850—a crime of very deep dye. 
Now, if we had been of the wicked reviewers 
whom the imagination of heated novelists 
conjures up, we should have stopped here and 
said that Sealed Orders deserves no more 
notice. As a matter of fact, though its faults 
are manifest all through, the reader who has 
sufficient patience, and does not mind a certain 
dose of melodrama, will not find it ill worth 
reading. The kind of treachery of which 
Sydney le Merchant is guilty towards his 
friend or enemy, George Vandeleur, is, if not 
original (there is probably nothing original 
now), at least novel enough, and so is his 
atonement; while the second plot, as it may 
be called, by which the story is carried into 
another generation, sustains the interest 
cleverly. Mrs. Lysaght has a great deal to 
learn in points of Btyle and manner; but per¬ 
haps there is more hope for a learner in those 
points than in some others. 

We are not of those who shy at a French 
word or sentence in an English book like a 
cab-horse at a newspaper, and Mr. Percy 
Fendall seems to know something of the 
French he so freely uses; but, as there are 
hostile eyes about for that sort of thing, it 
might perhaps be well not to write, or at 
least print, “ vous etes de celles qu’on 
n’epousenf pas ” For the rest, there is some 
excuse for the French, at any rate, in the 
mouths of some of the characters, who are 
wholly or partly of that nation. The main 
situation — the establishment of an adven¬ 
turess, not exactly a guilty adventuress, but a 
person with a past, as a governess under an 
assumed name, and her capture of an eligible 
young man whom her betters want to marry— 
is not very new. Mr. Fendall has freshened 
it up by inflicting punishment in kind for 
any wiles that Lady George Talbot, alias Miss 
Horne, alias Valerie de Pierrefonds, may have 
used, through the mean attempts of another 
adventuress of higher rank than herself to 
win her husband from her. A tragic, or 
nearly tragic, close which he has also thrown 
in is perhaps less in place, though it serves as 
shoe-horn to a happy ending. The book is a 
little undigested, but has merit. 

A Life's Mistake was fortunately not really 
a life’s mistake, but only an error which 
affected a young woman’s existence for a 
comparatively short time. The young woman, 
Margaret Orchester, begins in the present 
tense, and, like many other young women 
who have begun in the present tense, is found 
in a garden with an impertinent and selfish 
brother and an impecunious father. Very 
fortunately either Mrs. Lovett Cameron or 
Miss Margaret Orchester seems to have found 
it impossible to live up to the present tense 
long, and so the book subsides into ordinary 
narrative. Of course, when the reader finds 
that a hard-hearted mortgagee comes to the 
ancestral mansion of the Orchesters and 
behaves very politely to Margaret, or Maggie, 
he knows what is going to happen. The 


proper complication is provided by a first love 
of Miss Orchester’s, by an innocent mistake 
of the heartless mortgagee (who is, of course, 
really an excellent fellow), and by the selfish¬ 
ness of Fred, the brother. The selfish brother, 
by the way, is also a very old friend ; indeed, 
it is rather dangerous to introduce him after 
the Whelp in Hard Times. However, Fred 
and Tom Gradgrind are very different per¬ 
sons. On the whole, we hardly think Mrs. 
Lovett Cameron has done herself justice in 
A Life's Mistake. 

Neither has Mrs. Comyns Carr done herself 
justice in Kate Pereival, though the fault 
here is rather different. The form of the 
shilling dreadful is not very well suited to 
Mrs. Comyns Carr, and what Mrs. Comyns 
Carr can give is not very well suited to the 
readers of the shilling dreadful. The author 
wants more room in which to display her 
already well-proved skill in handbag the 
not untouching history of Kate Percival, the 
daughter, with fairly original traits, of the 
rather unoriginal father of fiction, who has 
used himself to Continental living, and self- 
indulgence, and gambling, and so forth. The 
readers will probably look for something more 
exoiting than Count Smolenski’s promotion of 
a bubble company, and Kate’s alow martyrdom, 
and the philosophical exchange by a stolid 
young John Bull named George Beresford of 
a certain Nell Sartorys, who loves somebody 
else, for a certain Maud Milton, who loves 
nobody, and is therefore quite satisfied to 
marry him. Tho hero (if there is one), Mark 
Devereux, might also, with wider spaoe, have 
been made something more than the bundle of 
not unamiable foibles which he is in his actual 
presentment. 

Mercy forbids that much should be said 
about Muriel. It muot, indeed, be laid down 
gently, but firmly, that nineteenth-century 
man, when he is informed of the death of 
his wife, does not usually before servants 
“ stager against the wall,” and say, “ Oh, 
Madeline! Madeline! what is life worth 
without you ? ” The quotation is also useful 
as exhibiting succinctly, but completely, to 
even a moderately intelligent reader, the kind 
and style of Miss Edwards’s book. It is very 
short, and quite harmless. 

We have never been able to understand 
why the translators of foreign novels in 
Messrs. Vizetelly’s series cannot let the titles 
of the books they translate alone. “ Dosia ” 
they made into “Wayward Dosia”; “Meta 
Holdenis” into “Blue-eyed MetaHoldenis”; 
and now they make Noire et Rouges (a title 
which neatly tells its story) into The Thiols 
of Jetta Malaubret , which tells no story at 
all. However, it is no use quarrelling with 
titles. The book, like its fellows, is very 
cheap, very well printed, and very fairly 
translated. We do not ourselves think Noire 
et Rouges in the first, or even the second, 
flight of its author’s novels; but that is not 
the translator’s fault. 

Geobge Sajnisbuxt. 


h CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Principles of Political Economy. By Simon 
Newcomb, Professor in the Johns Hopkins 
University. (Sampson Low.) Prof. New¬ 
comb’s book seems to u* better suited to those 
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who have already some acquaintance with 
political economy than to “ the student ” 
whom the author appears to have in view, if by 
a student he means one who is making acquaint¬ 
ance with a subject for the first time. It is 
undoubtedly somewhat stiff reading. There is 
a good deal of introductory matter which, 
though very sound and good, is by no means 
easy to follow, and which is likely to try the 
patience of persons unscientifically minded who 
are impatient of prolegomena, discussions of 
method, precise definitions, and so on. Granted 
a knowledge of the subject sufficient to make 
this rather abstract part of the book intelligible 
and interesting, we think that it will bear com¬ 
parison with any treatment of political economy 
that we have oome across elsewhere in respect 
of thoroughness and precision; and some 
points in it appear to us to be extremely well 
stated. Not that there is anything exactly new 
either in this part of the book or in the sequel. 
It is not intended to be more than a careful and, 
in some respects, improved statement of the 
recognised principles and, in a few cases, of the 
Applications of the science. But the work is 
done in a scientific and exact spirit, which 
should recommend it to those who take up 
the study seriously, whether they always agree 
with the author or not. On the vexed subject 
of the things that should be induded in the 
connotation of “ money,” we oannot follow him 
in thinking “ that bank-credits form an integral 
part of the volume of the currency, and should 
be induded with spede and banknotes in 
estimating that volume.” Nor has he per¬ 
suaded us that there is really such a thing as 
“ absolute value,” even if he means by it only 
absolute value in money. In his argument in 
favour of free trade, he makes an inadmissible 
ooncession to the protectionists, if indeed it be a 
concession, as he seems to think. 

“ The very fact that under free trade goods are 
imported instead of being made at home, shows 
that we find it easier to make the goods which we 
send abroad than to make those which we receive 
in exchange for them. Hence, when we are forced 
to make them ourselves, there must be an increase 
in the tom total of our industry.” 

This cannot be, unless there are more labour and 
capital forthcoming. The truth is not that we 
produce at a greater cost the same amount as 
we imported, but that we produce a less 
amount at the same total cost or with the same 
mm total of industry. The industry is the 
same in amount: it is the reward of industry 
that is different. Many of the chapters in the 
hook have questions appended to them arising 
out of the subject, though by no means to be 
answered straight from the preceding pages, 
and some of these may form excellent exercises. 

A Brief Text-Book of Political Economy. By 
Francis A. Walker. (Macmillan.) This is an 
abridgment of the excellent Manual of Political 
Economy , by the same author. The merits of 
that book are well known. “ The object in view,” 
says Mr. Walker, in his preface to the abridg¬ 
ment, “has been to present a text-book adapted 
to use in Colleges ana academies where but one 
term is devoted to the study of Political 
Economy.” Whether such a book is well suited 
for its purpose can only be determined by the 
experience of teachers ; but Mr. Walker is a clear 
and forcible writer, with a thorough mastery of 
his subject The limits of his book may perhaps 
sometimes lead to a brevity of statement which 
the student will find a little hard; but, no doubt, 
Mr. Walker relies upon the teacher to expand 
his pages and to clear away difficulties. In¬ 
terpreted and supplemented by a good teacher 
the book should be a useful one. 

Outline* of the History of Greek Philosophy. 
By Dr. Edward Zeller. Translated by a. P. 
Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott. (Longmans.) 
Dr, Zeller has found leisure, on the conclusion 


of the third edition of his History of Philosophy, 
to write his long projected sketch of the same 
subject. The well-known merits of the larger 
work are faithfully reflected in the smaller one, 
which indeed we should rather consider as a 
precis of the History than as an independent 
outline. Short as it is (pp. 356), the present 
volume is certainly a work of erudition, and 
therefore it hardly has the lightness of touch 
which a sketch demands. A sketch should 
have dear, firmly drawn outlines, and very 
little more. It should not be too much filled 
up, and it certainly ought not to have the 
canvas loaded with a multitude of particulars. 
It is not desirable to give all the names and 
dates which belong to the matter. But Dr. 
Zeller’s interest in his topic will not suffer him 
to leave these things out; and, in consequence, 
we have a compressed version of the history of 
pagan philosophy in Greece and Rome which 
must have more than one reading if it is to be 
remembered. It will not stick to the memory at 
once as a simpler outline would stick. But, 
though this is the case, the book has, on the 
other hand, the good points of a serious work 
on its subject. Unfit for mere beginners, it 
will be of the greatest service to students when 
once they have got some ideas to start with. 
After looking through the earlier systems in 
Grote’s Plato (if they want the actual history of 
views), or in Ferrier’s Lectures (if their object is 
rather an introduction to philosophy), let them 
then take Dr. Zeller as their companion te the 
selected passages in Ritter and Preller. They 
will find that his learning, his profound under¬ 
standing of the authors, and his firm grasp of 
essential points, make his assistance invaluable. 
His accounts of the original sources of our 
knowledge of ancient philosophy, and again of 
the modem aids, deserve especial notice. In 
the latter section justice is done to English and 
to other non-German writings ; but Mr. Benn’s 
work will have to be added to the list; and we 
notice that tha edition of Lewes's History of 
Philosophy mentioned is only that of 1867. It 
is, of course, an error to say (p. 292) of M. 
Aurelius Antoninus, “Caesar, 161 a.d. ” ; he 
received the title of Caesar about twenty years 
before his accession to the throne in 161. The 
translators’ work is carefully and, for the most 
part, accurately done. Still, after we are told 
that the business of philosophy is to explain 
phenomena by means of natural causes, it has 
an odd effect when we read about Zeno, 
that, “universally honoured for his character, 
he voluntarily put an end to his life.” 

Our Land Tmws as they are. By H. Green¬ 
wood. (Sampson Low.) This book is in¬ 
tended, as we are informed on the title-page, 
as a handbook for landowners, candidates, and 
electors. For this purpose it is not unfitted on 
the whole ; but the writer has been unable to 
shake off one or two of the special sins of 
legal text-book writers, which, more than any¬ 
thing else perhaps, tend to make legal know¬ 
ledge stink in the nostrils of the inhabitants of 
the land. One is the pernicious practice of 
mixing up the law as it is with the law as it 
was, confusing a history of the law with a 
statement of file law—a sin exemplified in the 
very first page of exposition by the unneces¬ 
sarily complicated statement, “ A British sub¬ 
ject—and, since 1870, a foreigner—may be the 
absolute owner of an estate in land,” and 
repeated at greater length on p. 14. Why 
introduce the distinction between British sub¬ 
ject and foreigner which no longer exists ? It 
merely confuses the unlearned reader for the 
sake of exhibiting an obvious piece of know¬ 
ledge of the learned writer. A worse sin is the 
converse one of creating history for the purpose 
of an imaginary explanation of legal facts. A 
purely fanciful picture is given of the Norman 
Conquest and the lord of a manor “ some eight 
centuries ago,” in which this venerable gentle¬ 


man is depicted as sitting down to carve out 
his manor into various portions of demesne, 
freehold tenures, common laud, and serfs’ land. 
Mr. Greenwood has clearly not read Mr. See- 
bohm’8 book, nor even Bishop Stubbs, or he 
would not indulge in this old-fashioned anti- 
quarianism of the times of historical darkness. 
His book would be made shorter, and therefore 
more “handy,” by eliminating useless or fic¬ 
titious history. The sameremarksmaybeapplied 
to some of his illustrative legends of Walter 
Broadlands, Esq., and John Jones, farmer, 
which obscure what they profess to illustrate. 
A bold statement of the law as it is in its 
unadorned and hideous complexity and illogi¬ 
cality is the requisite of landowners and can¬ 
didates. When Mr. Greenwood does descend 
to that, he is sound and clear. If his book is 
not as useful as it might be, it is because he 
does not descend often enough. 

Spiritism. By E. Yon Hartmann. (The 
Psychological Press.) The object of this 
brochure is to explain “mediumistic pheno¬ 
mena.” The “ general state of the question ” 
is reviewed in an introductory section. The 
author protests against the d priori reasoning 
of those “ who declare everything to be im¬ 
possible which does not fit into their narrow 
picture of the world.” Equally unscientific 
appear to him “ the spiritists who in every 
accidental fall of an umbrella see the manifes¬ 
tation of a spirit hand.” Transcendental 
hypotheses, it seems, should be called in only in 
the last resort. The subject, he thinks, calls for 
the appointment of a scientific commission by 
government. He limits himself to the function 
of explanation. He neither can nor will vouch 
for the reality of the phenomena which he 
explains. Perhaps it would not have been un- 
philosophical to have paid more attention to 
the authentication of his facts. These are of a 
sort which require an unusual degree of evidence. 

“ Chairs slide up to the medium from a distance of 
from six to ten feet; armchairs and sofas advance 
two or three feet. Cox saw the weight of an 8 Its 
table vary between 5 lbs. and 85 lbs., according to 
wish that it should be heavy or light. Water 
rises unseen from a can standing apart, and 
descends in a drizzle on the spectators. . . . 
Bells ring in a house at certain hours for days or 
weeks together. . . . Flying is also reported of 
Janiblichus, Faust, of various witches and saints 
—the testimony being especially strong in the case 
of Joseph of Copertinus, pronounced a saint two 
years after his death, who is even said twice to 
have raised another in the air with him.” 


Perhaps Dr. Hartmann has hardly allowed 
enough weight to the <1 priori improbability of 
these facts. When he offers an explanation of 
“ Hellenbach’s experience of a slate creeping 
up his hand,” or of “ the passing of ooini, 
slate-pencils, &c., through closed box ea and 
table-surfaces,” we are reminded of the quasi .on 
which Charles the Second propounded to the 
Royal Society. It is Fontenelle, if we remem¬ 
ber rightly, who, after telling a similar 
anecdote, concludes that ignorance is not so 
much shown “paries choses qui sont et dont 
la raison nous est inconnue, que par celles qui 
ne sont pas et dont nous trouvons la raison.” 
But our author’s office is to explain not i o verify. 
The great key of the mystery is “ masked som¬ 
nambulism ”—the somnambulic consciousness 
“ veiled and made unrecognisable for external 
observation by the persistence of the waking 
consciousness.” But a medium is more than an 
“ auto-somnambule ”: he must be at tho same 
time a powerful magnetiser. There is a 
“polarity of nerve force” analogous to elec¬ 
tricity. A “ push and pull ” along lines of 
force accounts for writing without hands on a 
slate. The “ apport ” of objeots, suoh as flowers 
or stones, into the seance-room is to be similarly 
explained. Zollner’s theory that the apported 
objeots come from the fourth dimension of 
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space is gravely refuted. But even masked 
somnambulism and magnetic forces will not ex¬ 
plain everything. Hyperaesthesia of memory 
must be called in. And, for the more striking 
cases of clairvoyance, “ recourse to a meta¬ 
physical supersensuous explanation is unavoid¬ 
able.” We are to suppose an “ inseverable 
navel-string connecting every creature with its 
all-mother nature ” ; and that “in this navel- 
string spiritual saps must circulate.” There 
occurs “a radical communication between 
individuals by rapport or telephonic corre¬ 
spondence in the Absolute.” As we understand 
the matter, the Absolute is a sort.of central 
telephonic office, through which individuals 
unoonsciously whisper messages to each other. 
Such is the vera causa by which Dr. Hartmann 
accounts for “ mediumistic phenomena.” The 
Newtonian stage of this new science follows 
naturally upon the Keplerian. Those who ac¬ 
cept the facts will not Btick at the explanation. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Stu Richard P. Burton, who has been stay- 
i ng for two months at Tangiers, is now on 
his way home to Trieste, where he has been 
British Consul for the last fourteen years. 

The Government of India, having been 
requested by the Prince of Wales to prepare a 
handbook for the forthcoming Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition at South Kensington, have 
resolved to utilise for that purpose the decennial 
report on the moral and material progress of 
India, compiled last year by Mr. J. S. Cotton, 
which they describe as containing “ the most 
perfect account of Indian administration that 
has yet been placed before the public.” It has 
not yet been decided whether this report shall 
be reproduced as it stands, or whether certain 
chapters only will be reprinted, with the 
statistics carried down to date. 

We are sorry to hear that the Working Men’s 
College, 46 Great Ormond Street, is still, after 
more than twenty-five years’ existance, unable 
to pay its way. Notwithstanding subscriptions 
and donations to the amount of £86 last year, 
there was a deficit of £94 odd in the total in¬ 
come. What is wanted is an endowment of 
five or ten thousand pounds by some friend or 
friends of the late F. D. Maurice, The classes, 
rowing, football, and cricket clubs are all 
fairly full, but they do not bring in money 
enough to clear the college expenses. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall are now issuing 
an edition of Dickens’s works at Is. 6d. a 
volume, small foolscap octavo, with marble 
paper sides and uncut edges. The edition is 
called “ The Cabinet ” edition. The first volume 
of “Christmas Books" is now ready. Martin 
Chuzdewit, in two volumes, will be published 
next, to be followed by David Copperfield, also 
in two volumes. Each volume will contain eight 
illustrations, reproduced from the originals. 

Messrs. Nisbet & Co. will publish in a few 
days the last work from the pen of the late 
Dean of Chester, entitled The Diaconate of 
Women in the Anglican Church. Additional 
interest will be attached to this volume from a 
short biographical sketch of the dean, con¬ 
tributed by his son, the Rev. G. J. Ilowson. 

The Pariah of Strathblane: a chapter of Len¬ 
nox history, by Mr. Guthrie Smith, is announced 
by Messrs. James MacLehose & Sons, of Glas¬ 
gow, as in preparation. The work will be in 
one cpiarto volume, fully illustrated with en¬ 
gravings of objects of archaelogical interest in 
the parish, and with a number of full-page 
plates from sketches specially taken in the 
district for this book. 

A NEW story by Miss Braddon, called The 
One Thing Needful, will be published in a num¬ 


ber of newspapers at home and abroad, through 
Messrs. Tillotson & Son, of Bolton, beginning 
on Saturday, March 27. This is the twelfth 
novel, by Miss Braddon, that has appeared in 
this way. 

Count Tolstoi's novel, Anna Karenina, 
which has already appeared in more than one of 
the European languages, has been translated 
into English by Baroness Langeman, and will 
be issued shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett announce two 
new three- volume novels for next month: Love 
the Pilgrim, by May Crommelin; and A Diamond 
in the Hough, by Alice O’Hanlon. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall will publish im¬ 
mediately two new novels: Mrs. Dorriman, by 
the Hon. Mrs. Henry W. Chetwynd; and Killed 
in the Open, by Mrs. Edward Kennard. 

UNDER the title of The Church of England 
and ita Endowments : a Historical Sketch, Mr. 
Christopher P. Deane will issue a small popular 
volume through Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mr. C. H. Barnwell will publish in book 
form an address delivered to the members of 
the Hull Literary Club, by the president, Dr. 
Thomas Walton, entitled Ad Abum, or, Loose 
Leaves from the History of the Humber. 

The English Dialect Society, whose head¬ 
quarters are at Manchester, hope to be able to 
issue the following five volumes by the end of 
March: (1) English Platit Namea, part 3, com¬ 
pleting the work; (2) an amended reprint of 
Upton-on-Severn Words ; (3) Oloaaary <f Cheshire 
Words, edited by R. Holland, partii., G to Z, 
completing the vocabulary; (4) Bird Names, 
edited by the Rev. C. Swainson; (5) Miscel¬ 
lanies, No. 5, “ Four Words—Elem, Lake, Oss, 
and Nos 1 ',” by T. Hallan. Yet one more 
volume will remain to make up the full issue 
for 1885. The hon. secretary of the society is 
J. H. Nodel, Heaton Moor, near Stockport. 

An exceptionally interesting collection of 
autograph letters, &c. are to be sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby on Wednesday next. They are the 
property of the lineal representative of that Sir 
William Hamilton who may be best described 
as the husband of Lady Hamilton; and they 
include a large number of letters from Lady 
Hamilton at various periods of her life, a bound 
volume containing no less than 72 letters of 
Nelson, and several written by Horace Walpole 
after he became Earl of Orford, which have 
never been published. 

Mr. Lufton, the Vice-master of St. Paul’s 
School, calls our attention to a new view of 
the name “Shakspere”: that in 1487 it was 
thought so low, “vile,” that an Oxford owner 
of it changed his name to “Saunders,” as a 
more aristocratic appellative. On p. 242 of 
Memorials of Merton College, by the Hon. George 
C. Brodrick, Warden (Oxford, 1883) under the 
head of fellows admitted in 1487, we read: 

“ Hugh Saunders, alias Shakesi-pre, 8.T.P. 
According to the register, ‘ Shakispere,’ with 
Ireland and Holt, were elected ‘ scholares ’ on 
April 8,1486, though not admitted ‘ in communias ’ 
till July 23, 1487, or ‘ ad annum probationis ’ until 
August 1, 1487. The entry on July 23, contains 
the following passage: Hugo Sawndare, alias dietus 
Shakspere, sed mutatum est istud nomen cjus, quod vile 
reputatum eat." 

It is added, that he afterwards became Princi¬ 
pal of St. Alban Hall and Commissary of the 
University, and, being promoted by Bishop 
Fitzjames, was a Prebendary of St. Paul’s at 
the time of his death, in 1337. An inventory 
of plate, given by him to his college, describes 
it as given by “Doctor Sawnders.” 

It should have been stated that Dr. Green’s 
Hebrew Feasts in Relation to Recent Critical 
Hypotheses concerning the Pentateuch, whioh was 


reviewed in the Academy of last week, is pub¬ 
lished in this country by Messrs. James Nisbet 
& Co. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Prop. Robertson Smith has been elected 
librarian to the University of Cambridge, in 
succession to the late Henry Bradshaw. 

A series of weekly lectures is being delivered 
this term at Oxford at the Indian Institute, 
commenced by Sir Monier Williams, whose 
subject was “Brahmanism and Buddhism.” 
Last week Mr. R. N. Cust lectured on “The 
Languages and Races of British India next 
Thursday the Rev. Dr. Pope will treat “ The 
Poetry of Southern India and on the follow¬ 
ing Thursday Sir M. Williams will conclude 
the series with “ The Origin of Buddhism.” 

The “ Dante Library” preserved in the Tay- 
lorian Institution at Oxford has just been 
enriched by some additions from the Wodhull 
sale. The curators have succeeded in obtaining, 
through Mr. Quaritch, among several other 
valuable works, an ancient MS. of Cecho 
d’Esculo’s Libro dicte L’Acerba, a poem in 
terra rima, written on paper in the fourteenth 
century, as well as the precious first edition of 
the same poem, printed at Venice by B. de 
Tortis, in 1484. As a note in Mr. Quaritch’s 
catalogue explains, “ Cecco d’Ascoli (i.e., tho 
nick-name of Francesco Stabili) was the master 
of Dante, and subsequently his bitter opponent. 
He was burnt alive at Florence in 1327 as a 
magician and heretic, and his works prohibited. 
This L’Acerba may be truly called an Encyclo¬ 
paedia in verse.” 

A committee of the Cambridge Philological 
Society, consisting of Dr. J. Peile, Prof. Post¬ 
gate, and Dr. J. S. Reid, has drawn up a report 
upon “ The Reform of Latin Pronunciation,” 
which we hope to be able to print in full next 
week. 

The Oxford branch of the Society for Psy¬ 
chical Research, of which Mr. Arthur Sidgwick 
was the moving spirit, has decided to dissolve 
itself. 

The Russell Club at Oxford has invited Mr. 
Michael Davitt to deliver an address on “ Home 
Rule.” 

The University of St. Andrews has conferred 
the degree of LL.D. upon Mr. J. G. Fitch. 

The Rev. Charles Beard, Prof. Sidney Colvin, 
Mr. Ellis, Prof. Alfred Goodwin, Prof. Christo¬ 
pher Heath, Prof. B. W. Kennedy, Prof. E. 
Ray Lankester, Dr. W. Blake Odgers, The 
Earl of Rosebery, and the Rev. E. White have 
been admitted as life governors of University 
College, London. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
principal tulloch. 

Gone to the land of light and calm, in fear 
For this dark day and our tempestuous time. 
Already hast thou heard the silver chime 

That ever doth our jarring earth ensphere. 

Nor art thou friendless, thy devout compeer,* 

Who shared the toil of thy laborious prime, 
Comes from those heavenly heights which angels 
climb 

To lift the burden that thy shoulders bear. 

And if before thine ears were stopped by Death 
No message came of that last battle-cry,t 
Where friends fought fierce with argument for 
swords, 

Thou knowest now, from out men’s cloudy breath 
And strife of undistinguishable words, 

God rolls his car of Truth to Victoiy. 


* Professor Shairp. 

t Sir R. Anstruther’s return, after a scrutiny, 
for the St. Andrews Burghs. 

H. D. Rawnblet, 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Every reader of the English Illustrated will 
turn first to the paper on “ Fox-Hunting ” by 
the gifted artist whose loss is still so fresh. If 
his sketches show better when reproduced in 
colour than in fine wood-engraving, it is per¬ 
haps because the Randolph Caldecott fox- 
hunter whom we all know belongs to the last 
century rather than to the present time. But 
the text, at least, will leave a pleasant impres¬ 
sion of Hie artist as man and rider. So far as 
we know, this is both the first and last article 
that he ever wrote for a magazine. Another 
paper in the March number of special interest 
is that in which Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie 
describes with great vivacity his methods of 
dealing with Egyptian labourers. Some of his 
latest results will be found in another column 
of the Academy. In this number, also, Mr. 
D. Christie Murray finishes his “rustic senti¬ 
mental comedy,” which, though not equal in 
power to Rainbow Gold, is yet a very satisfac¬ 
tory piece of literary workmanship. Of the 
other contents, it is sufficient to say that Mr. 
C. J. Staniland’s second paper on “ Lifeboats ” 
(illustrated by himself) is full of stirring inci¬ 
dent told from personal knowledge; and that 
Mr. J. Sully has been able to give freshness to 
his description of a visit to the mountains of 
Norway. The present writer remembers with 
gratitude an article from the same pen, now 
some years old, which led him to seek out one 
of the less known spots on the Suffolk coast. 

The numbers of the Revista Contemporanea 
for January contain the conclusion of Senor 
Barzanallana’s study of the Budget of Portugal. 
He points us some abuses, but suggests no 
means of satisfactorily meeting the increasing 
deficit Two interesting series are begun in 
these numbers: “Travels in Morocco and the 
Sahara to Senegal,” by Cristobal Benitez, 
the interpreter to Oscar Lentz’s expedition; 
the other, an essay on “Reforms in Second¬ 
ary Education,” by Tomas Escriche, pleading 
for a simpler programme, a less exclusively 
literary education, and an earlier commence¬ 
ment of special study. Alvarez Sereix con¬ 
tinues his attractive ‘ ‘ Recreations in Geographi¬ 
cal Botany.” Perez de Guzman pays a tribute 
to the late king, under the title, “ The Legend 
of Alfonso XII.” ; and Becerro de Bengoa’s 
Romancero A laves is favourably noticed by 
A. Ortiz. 

The Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for January contains the conclusion 
of the Jewish Ordenamiento in Valladolid 
in 1432, by F. Fernandez y Gonzalez—a story 
of conjugal infidelity and of savage revenge in 
the life of Fajardo de Tencio, governor of 
Manilla in 1620, which shows how true the 
Spanish drama sometimes was to real life 
some interesting documents, chiefly from the 
Archives of Toledo, illustrating the history of 
Madrid in the twelfth century, by Padre F. 
Fita; and descriptions of the Casa Solariega of 
Ste. Teresa in Avila, and of the Arco de San 
Pedro in Talavera. 


OBITUARY. 


The announcement of the death of Mr. Edward 
Edwards is too important a matter to be passed 
over with the bare statement in the Academy 
of last week. His days were spent in the 
management of libraries, or in the preparation 
of books mostly relating to libraries or to their 
founders; and no writer stimulated the love of 
book-collecting more eagerly than he did. He 
was bom in London in 1812, and, after begin¬ 
ning active life at the British Museum, remained 
in the service of the trustees until August 
1846, when he voluntarily withdrew from their 
employment. While engaged within its walls. 


he compiled two catalogues of medals, the first 
being “ A Brief Catalogue of the Medals struck 
in France 1789-1830, in the Possession of the 
British Museum, with Notes of its Deficiencies,” 
which was issued in 1837; and the second being 
a catalogue of the Napoleonic medals, which 
begun with those struck off in 1804, but appa¬ 
rently was not carried beyond 1810. Although 
his connexion with the National Library ceased 
in 1846, he retained his interest in his old 
workshop. He gave evidence before the Royal 
Commission on its management, as well as on the 
improvements instituted by Panizzi (1848-49), 
and was a frequent visitor both to the old and 
the new reading room. When the Free Library 
of Manchester was set on foot, Mr. Edwards 
became its first librarian, and ardently fostered 
its increase, most of the annual reports showing 
its growth and its augmented utility proceed¬ 
ing from his pen. During his residence in 
Cottonopolis he compiled the MS. catalogue of 
the library' belonging to the corporation of 
Manchester, and drew up a small work (1855) 
which, under the title of Manchester Worthies, 
dealt with the lives of the founders of the city 
charities. In the same year he bronght out 
“Table of tbe principal Schemes for the 
Classification of Libraries and with that 
began a long series of works on libraries for 
which, if he had done nothing else, his name 
should be held in high honour. Their names 
were : Memoirs of Libraries, including a hand¬ 
book of library economy (1859); Libraries and 
Founders of Libraries (1865); Free Town Libra¬ 
ries (1809); and Lives of the Founders of the 
British Museum (1870). They were brimful 
with information, the product of unwearied 
research in the institutions which he knew so 
well how to use for the profit of his readers, 
and their facts were set off by an attractive style. 
The latter of these remains, and probably will 
long continue to be, the f ullest and most accurate 
history of the book collectors from Sir Hans 
Sloane and Cracherode to Thomas Grenville, 
whose treasures, painfully collected during many 
years, have gone to make up the sum of the 
happiness of many a poorer, but equally en¬ 
thusiastic, scholar since their days. The same 
year, 1870, witnessed the appearance of his 
Life of Sir Walter Raleigh (2 vols.) a work of 
romantic interest, in spite of some obvious 
defects, among which (as the compiler of the 
Raleigh bibliography in a recent number of the 
Western Antiquary points out) is the omission 
of all reference “ to the date, probable or actual 
of the birth ” of his hero. Even this long 
list of works does not exhaust the whole of the 
labours of Mr. Edwards. When in middle age 
hardly a year passed without the appearance of 
some pamphlet from bis pen on libraries in 
general, or on such special foundations as the 
British Museum and the Royal Academy. 
Another of his books, one in which he opened 
up fresh ground for his inexhaustible inquiries, 
consisted of Chapters of Biographical History of 
the Members of the French Academy (1864); and 
Mr. Edwards was among the learned body of 
scholars engaged on the preparation of the 
antiquarian volumes familiarly known as the 
“ Rolls ” series, in which he edited the Liber 
Monaslerii de Hyda. The days of Mr. Edwards 
passed pleasantly away in pursuits congenial to 
himself and profitable to the world. 

W. P. C. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

HENRY BRADSHAW. 

Schmeller, after spending the greater part 
of his life on the most scholarly, as well as the 
most historically thorough, of dialectal lexica, 
inscribed on the title-page of the last volume, 
“ Vitam perdidi operoee nihil agendo.” Lest 
any readers of the Academy, who have not 


known Henry Bradshaw personally, should 
imagine the like motto to hold for his life, we 
dedicate these lines to his memory. With the 
self-depreciation of the true scholar, we have 
heardbimuse similarwordsof hisownwork. Like 
the great contemporary of Grimm, Bradshaw 
recognised how little a whole life of laborious 
study can advance the boundaries of human 
knowledge; but, by the little—the “ nothing” 

—of these men, how insufficient, even pitiable, 
seem the achievement and the method of many 
better-known scholars ! But it is not alone the 
characteristic modesty of the two men which 
leads us for the moment to compare them. 
There is a close similarity in their methods and 
their aims. Schmeller was no mere lexicographer, 
Philological study was for him a means to his¬ 
torical investigation. The dictionary presented 
a word-picture of every variety of folk-life. It 
showed, in the hands of such a man, the growth 
of national character and of local custom. So it 
was with Bradshaw. Bibliography and paleo¬ 
graphy were but the means to a greater end : 
the study of history, of folk-development. “I 
want to see the printer at work,” he would say. 

I want to understand why he printed this 
particular book, and what guided the form of 
his production.” Thus his bibliography and 
paleography were geographical ana historical. 

The watershed,” he would say, in his quiet, 
half-paradoxical way, “is as important for 
books as for trade.” His great hope was 
that some day the German incunabula and the 
German woodcuts would be worked out by 
grouping towns together geographically ; thus 
the intellectual life of each district, and its 
influence upon its neighbours, would become, 
for the first time, manifest. It was distinctly 
the modern, the scientific, method which traoes 
growth and evolution at work, as opposed 
to the old classification by titles. If an 
early printed vernacular fragment came to 
him, his first idea was to discover where 
the men lived who had so spoken. The 
name of a local saint would often enable 
him to locate a fragment, when his know¬ 
ledge of dialects failed. For years, we 
remember, two versions of the same work were 
nicknamed the unde and the ende editions, till 
hisincreasingacquaintance with German dialects 
enabled him to fix accurately their districts. 
In books which the mere bibliographer described 
as reprints, he would find the local colouring, 
the peculiar prejudice or the special glory of a 
district, introduced by some slight change. 
What for us had been at first merely twenty 
J editions of the same book, he would show were 
all variations. He would trace the development 
from one prototype, and he would point out 
the local or temporal value of each phase of 
growth. As he handled the pages of some 
early folio, and described how two presses 
had been employed, one working away at this 
point, the other at that; how the first stock of 
paper had been exhausted here, and the second 
there ; how at this point tbe printer had thought 
to improve on his original, or had bought 
somebody else’s cuts, or chopped up his own— 
the auditor felt himself carried back centuries, 
and saw the men of the past at their work. 
Not improbably, Bradshaw would conclude with 
the remark: “I wish I could find out anything 
about that book.” The same true historical 
spirit which guided him in his bibliography 
was equally prominent in his paleographies! 
work. It was not the mere writing, or even 
the substance of a manuscript which formed for 
him its value. Bradshaw would seekthe character 
of the man who wrote it, and not only of the 
writer, but of subsequent owners. Some 
question being put to him as to a manuscript 
in the Corpus Library, he writes : 

“ I am delighted. The Corpus MS. is Ekkehart's 
, actual autograph. . . I should like you to see it 
| with your own eyes, Books like this—the author’s 
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autograph—have a tenfold interest to me, and I 
am very curious to see it.” 

Others may learn' Bradshaw’s method, and do 
sound and useful work; but it needs his historical 
spirit, his wide knowledge to grasp the hearing 
of facts and to 00 -ordinate detail into a law of 
growth. A last example may show more 
clearly what we mean. His aid had been 
requested by an editor in the deciphering of a 
very faulty manuscript. It was refused. When 
questioned afterwards as to the ground of his 
refusal, he replied that he had done so beoause 
neither the editor nor he had studied the 
subject, or the period of the manuscript, and 
such study was needful for its proper interpre¬ 
tation. it was the reply of the scholar, and 
marks the broad line which distinguishes the 
scholar from the methodic copyist. 

Such a refusal, however, was rare. Brad¬ 
shaw’s historical and philological knowledge 
were such that he scarcely ever failed to throw 
light on manuscript or printed book; and what 
he knew was at the service of all comers. 11 1 am 
no historian, no philologist,” he would say, and 
then in a quiet loveable, yet still half-ironic 
sort of way, he would proceed to put historian 
and philologist right. His work on the Lincoln 
Statutes is a genuine bit of historical research ; 
and the following lines written to a friend 
while he was at work upon them throw much 
light on his method and his spirit: 

“ I think you will be more happy about my work 
when I get back, as I really accomplished some¬ 
thing before I came away, and I have never before 
gone through such a tough piece of work. I was 
determined to do it, and I did it; but the study 
after logical sequence, as distinguished from in¬ 
congruous and somewhat ranting statements, was 
rather severe for me. It was so absolutely neces¬ 
sary to make a clear statement at the beg innin g of 
what precisely I was going to do; and this having 
altered so very much from time to time, the incon¬ 
sistency had become quite ridiculous. However, I 
have made now my main contributions to the 
question: (1) a plain Burvey of the books and 
documents concerning it, which I have seem put in 
chronological sequence; and then (2) a tracing out 
of one particular feature—the oath used to observe 
statutes—as an indication and measure of the 
value set from time to time upon each particular 
document. These two things I have to finish; but 
they are almost mechanical, and do not require 
much thought. They are in great part done. . . • 
I know you wish me to write all this, or I should 
be very shy of imposing it upon you. I only 
hopo I may soon be free to be of use to you.” 

Many of his friends will remember the delight 
he had when the work was completed, bound up 
in manuscript, and presented to the Lincoln 
Chapter. It was one out of several like pieces 
of work (the last of which he finished a week 
before his death), “bound up in manuscript” 
and given to friend or stranger. There was 
never a touch of self-advertisement, always the 
one principle ruled : to put those in search of 
knowledge in possession of all that he could 
impart. Even as Bradshaw gave, so he was 
ready to accept. He never hesitated to ask for 
information which he thought another might 
possess; and nothing delighted him more than 
to pursue with a mind somewhat akin to his 
own the same line of research. Many of his 
friends will remember the fragments he would 
send, sometimes with a question, sometimes 
without remark, on the chance of some stray 
idea being roused in the mind of the recipient. 
He never forgot what his friends were studying, 
and he followed every stage of their investiga¬ 
tions even in subjects most apart from his own 
lines of thought. He would surprise a friend 
by bringing material on some point which years 
before had been discussed with him. “ What I 
write for now is to tell you of two little books 
I have just come upon.” We had not mentioned 
their subject to him far years—almost forgotten 
that we had ever touched upon it. He was far 


too thorough himself ever to think a subject 
oould be shelved or lose its interest He not 
only helped the work of his friends, but felt 
for it an enthusiasm hard to parallel. Writing 
to a dose friend, he says: 

“ Everything you do or say makes yo u ris e higher 
not merely in my affection but in my respect—tod 
this is just as it should be. You wOT say it is 
wioked for me to speak thus; but I t hin k sometimes 
when a friend speaks thus, it has a tendency to 
keep one up to a higher level, which every one- 
even the best—is liable to fail in maintaining. I 
long to hear of your Jhtishing things by August. 
Do write a few lines just once a week, never more— 
that is ample, if you can do that, and then they 
need not be anything but short notes—only just to 
say that in spite of the heat and other drawbacks 
you have made distinct advance in your work.” 

To another friend: 

“You would not believe me if I wrote what I feel 
about your work, so I will not put it on paper 
here You make me feel very small always; but, 
in doing so, there is m sting, because you also 
always make me feel the power of rising to a 
higher and better level, and I try to do so accord¬ 
ingly. 80 you are helpful to others, even, perhaps, 
where you least think it.” 

These extracts may show the fervour of his 
affection. His very spirit seemed to go out to 
the work of a friend, and make it part of 
his own. Not that he hesitated to condemn 
the faults of those he knew closely. Some¬ 
times he would rebuke with an earnestness 
which left a lasting impression: 

“ Everything you write about this shows such an 
extraordinary absence of wisdom (by which I do 
not mean knowledge or cleverness); but what 
pains me is that it is diametrically opposed to the 
whole spirit of other work of your own. . . . 
It simply makes me very unhappy.” 

In other instances he saw that a fault was 
not to be cured by a few words; then, with 
playful irony, the peculiarity would be brought 
before the friend for weeks, months, or even 
years, till it was shed like a skin, often without 
realisation of the way in which the change bad 
been produced. Some, possibly much, of the 
straightforwardness, the strong simplicity, 
which marked his action may have been due 
to his Quaker ancestors. “It is a mistake,” 
he would say, “to begin by explaining, to 
start with an apology.” He would say boldly 
and simply what he meant to. all men; and, 
while his friends loved him for it, strangers felt 
they were in the presence of a man of unique 
character. They dared not dislike him for it. 

There was a catholicity about Bradshaw’s 
friendships which occasionally perplexed his 
acquaintances. The scholar could not under¬ 
stand what the man of ripe intellect found to 
love in the brainless oppidan, the youthful 
prig, or the silent freshman; nor these in their 
turn grasp his affection for the man of learning. 
Yet Bradshaw knew the truly human side of 
them all, and had learnt, by long experience, 
to reach and to develop it. There was a touch 
of the Socrates in him; and his younger friends 
felt this, and responded to his questioning. 
Two extracts from his letters will bring out 
strongly this side of his character: 

“We had quite a medley in Hall this evening. A. 
and I had been looking forward to dining by our 
two selves. But B. stayed on till just now. Then 
C. turned up, and D. came also to our table; and 
a friend of E.’s, a young beardless cavalry officer, 
came also. Any more incongruous assemblage it 
would not be easy to find. I went off to the 
tobacconist’s afterwards with the young man to 
help him to get a pipe in place of one he broke 
to-day.” 

And, again, for a picture of the scene in his 
rooms; 

“ E. and H. are sitting in the other room smoking, 
waiting for tea and for me to come and read some¬ 
thing to them— Tom Sawyer probably—which H. 
knows almost as well as I do, but E. has never read 


it. E. will, I fear, not be allowed to go away to¬ 
morrow, sb . I shall have to stay Up to look 
after him. They don’t interrupt me a bit in any- 
1 thing I want to do, so there is no difficulty in that; 
while my morning walks, and an occasional letter 
from your Exoellency, combine to make me feel 
i equal to any amount of library work, or anything 
1 of the kind.” 

1 If our memory serves us, H. was the “ young 
beardless cavalry offioer.” Pleasant are tire 
reminiscences of that month of June, with its 
after-dinner stroll and smoke in the gardens, 
and the return to tea in Bradshaw’s rooms. 
Who, indeed, of his friends will not recall like 
sunny evenings, and the return to teal as St. 
Mary’s bell sounded ? Bradshaw himself had 
an almost passionate love of the curfew : 

“Again, the curfew. I have been writing for 
half-an-hour or more, and yet I just happen to be 
beginning a letter to you as this blessed bell is 
going, bringing such endless, pleasant memories to 
my mind, all doubly pleasant by the fact of my 
writing this letter at the same time.” 

Perhaps what we have written above may 
suffice to paint some, albeit insufficient, picture 
of the deep affectionate heart of the man, and 
the nature of his influence over yonng and old. 
At least it may help to dispel the allnsion that he 
never answered letters. A letter of inquiry was 
not answered if he could not give the needful 
information, or, at least would De put aside till 
he had leisure to seek for it; but there was prob¬ 
ably no man in the University who wrote so 
many letters, or was expected to write so many, 
either, on the one hand, to inquiring students 
of all kinds, or, on the other, to personal 
friends. 

Another illusion, which oould impose on 
those only who are acquainted with some very 
small field of his investigations, is that he has 
prodnoed little or nothing. Of his written work 
whioh has been published there is sufficient 
to fill a goodly volume, and his unprinted 
matter will at least fill a second. We have 
already referred to his labours on the Lincoln 
Statutes, and the essays “ bound up in manu¬ 
script." Bat there are other forms than this in 
which investigation and work may appear. Who 
can measure the inspiration or the actual 
assistan ce he gave to others ? Who shall reckon 
at its real value the years of labour Spread 
across term and vacation alike, by day, and we 
may add by night, in which he transformed the 
whole Library system ? Let the reader (and this 
is possible for the Cambridge reader perhaps 
alone) try to form some oonoeption of what the 
University Library was like in the sixties, let 
him read Bradshaw’s papers on the history of 
the Library, especially the chapter devoted to 
1715-1853 (Memoranda No. 6), and than try 
to realise the transformation which his piet^od 
and his spirit have brought about. I«t him 
note the difference in classing,. in cataloguing, 
in selecting, and in the separation and proper 
custody of the more valuable books ; and then 
perhaps be will grasp to some extent the mag¬ 
nitude of Bradshaw’s task. For years there had 
been “ no organising head to direct and give a 
unity ” to the continual increase in the number 
•f books. So that in 1889 Bradshaw oould write: 

“ It is the want of this which has rendered the 
Library that chaos which is so often and so justly 
oomplained of, and which it will require stronger 
than the University is likely to have lor 
some time in any way to remedy satisfactorily.” 
(Memoranda No. 6, p. 29 ). 

The stronger hand has been at work and 
organised to a great extent the chaos. If is for 
the university to ensure that the reforms put 
in operation by Henry Bradshaw are carried out 
in their entirety. The following lines may serve 
to show bow be fulfilled his duties even in 
vacation time: 

« But since July 1 , though I have not always had 
my early morning walk, X have never failed vo be 
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at the Library by nine, and working on till six, 
coming oat for half-an-hour for luncheon, or from 
that to an hour, and this in spite of having people 
staying with me.” 

Those who would understand his theory of 
the duties of a librarian and the functions of a 
library should study his papers on the history 
of the Cambridge Library and his “Address 
to the Librarians’ Congress.” One short say¬ 
ing of his on the matter may be placed here, 
recording as it does in a few words the results of 
long experience and wide observation. “The 
chief,” he would say, “of any department 
must make himself dispensable [by which he 
meant that his organisation must be so thorough 
that things could go on of themselves] ; but the 
subordinate must make himself indispensable.” 
With all the nicety of his scholarship and the 
thoroughness of his intellectual work Bradshaw 
was essentially a practical man; and those who 
noted what was his opinion in college or 
university politics never put it aside as an ideal, 
bnt knew that it represented a feasible course of 
action. Without taking an apparently great 
part in either college or university matters, his 
influenoe always made itself felt, although 
others might give his opinions voice. Probably 
few of his colleagues recognised how his private 
letters and words affected the votes given at 
college meetings, while his force of character 
played its full part on the Press Syndicate and 
other university boards. 

There was something in him which permitted 
both Conservative and Liberal to trust his 
judgment. He disliked the oant of the 
doctrinaire reformer ; but he was ready at all 
times to allow growth, or to welcome change, 
which adapted itself without violent displace¬ 
ment to existing institutions. He recognised 
to the full the good of the English collegiate 
system (he was himself one of its truest 
products); but he would have made the fellow¬ 
ships subservient to university work. He could 
not understand antagonism between the colleges 
and the university, or how a college could 
refuse to continue the fellowships of university 
readers. He could not understand the egoistic 
spirit of a college which asked why it should 
endow a lecturer on (say) some oriental language 
not needed by its own students, for the sake of 
the university. But eager as he was to gather 
in Cambridge a band of workers at all branches 
of knowledge, he was the last to desire a breach 
with tradition, or to listen to any cant as to the 
endowment of research. Research he would 
have fostered and knew well how to recognise; 
but any cant on this point he would sternly 
repress, and demand to see honest straight¬ 
forward work. Work suoh as this he was the 
first to welcome, and, whatever its line, fore¬ 
most to understand. “ Form is little,” he would 
say, “ it is the spirit you put into your institu¬ 
tions which will change the place.” He had 
faith in the earnest work of men banded to¬ 
gether with a common aim. The noblest 
monument whioh it is possible for his friends 
to erect to his memory, is to labour on in that 
faith, imparting his spirit to others. Thus the 
future historian of the University, while record¬ 
ing on one page that Henry Bradshaw died in 
1886, may remark on the next that “the 
intellectual vigour and productiveness of the 
University received a marked impulse about 
this time.” It would be a tribute not to 
Henry Bradshaw alone, but to the other noble 
lives which the university has lost in the last 
few years. 


Frenohsy Rectory, Bristol: Feb. SO, 1886. 

Will you allow me, as an outsider to Cam¬ 
bridge, to bear short additional testimony to 
the character of the late Mr. Henry Bradshaw P 
It would be presumptuous in me to add any¬ 
thing to Mr. Hesseis’s just description of his 
paramount position as a bibliographer or to the 


general consent as to his pre-eminence in 
several departments of literary research. There 
never surely was any one who knew so much, 
and who published so little. Papers Of value 
will be found among his literary remains, and 
we look to his own university or college to take 
steps that they shall not be lost to us. What, 
for example, about his promised introduction 
to the reprint of the Sartun Breviary P 

Mr. Hess els speaks of the loss occasioned by 
Mr. Bradshaw’s death to Cambridge, and more 
widely to the world of letters. I wish to bear 
testimony to his loss as felt by the country 
clergy, and by others situated as myself. 

I have now before me many letters of Mr. 
Bradshaw. Pages in my note-books are covered 
with Mb handwriting, at one time giving a map 
of the dislocation of leaves in an ancient MS. 
or, again, the philological pedigree of the 
obscure name of some still obscurer Celtic 
saint. 

In recent years my own duties have occa¬ 
sionally involved my passing through Cam¬ 
bridge. Laden with a stock of reserved 
questions, which I knew that he was the one 
man in England who would and could answer, he 
has received me in the public library or in his 
private rooms, and poured forth the stores of 
his information. It was not only his profound 
knowledge, it was also this readiness to impart 
it to others who had no claim on his attention, 
whioh makes his death such an irreparable loss 
to many an isolated workshop, and to many a 
remote country parsonage. 

F. E. Warren. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

Loudon: Feb. SO. 1888.' 

Mr. Lee, in his letter on the proposed English 
school at Oxford, in the Academy of February 
13, has unaccountably misunderstood some very 
plain statements of mine. I did not propose a 
school for the study of modem languages, but 
for the study of modem and mediaeval 
languages and literatures. Again, so far from 
wishing to put English literature in subjection 
to English language, I have advocated the 
foundation of separate professorships for the 
two subjects. I need scarcely add that, in 
course of time, I hope also to see a separate 
professorship of French literature, occupied by 
a scholar of the type of Mr. George Saintsbury; 
and so also with German and the other 
languages. 

When Mr. Lee goes on to say that “ English 
literature has the closest possible ties with 
English history,” I must ask what kind of 
history does he mean ? Political history ? If 
so, I should say that the connexion, instead of 
being close, was of the very slightest. If he 
means history to include social life and thought, 

I can only ask, what subject is not oonnected 
with this wider history ? Literature oertainly 
not more than philology, which, as is well 
known, throws a flood of light on the develop¬ 
ment of Aryan civilisation thousands of years 
before our oldest literary records. There are, 
too, poets, such as Shelley, who are in direct 
opposition to the spirit of their age; and there 
are many who stand aloof from it. Ancient 
India has a copious literature, but no history. 

In short, we may say that though there is 
a natural, there is by no means a necessary, con¬ 
nexion between literature and history. In¬ 
deed, the heroes of literature—the poets “ of 
all ages ”—appeal to tbe sympathies of man¬ 
kind at large mainly because they emancipate 
themselves from the limitations of time .and 
space. We can hardly imagine even so eminent 
an historian as Prof. Freeman lecturing on The 
Tempest or Goethe’s Faust. I think most 
literary students would, after all, rather submit 
literature “to the tender mercies of the 
philologists.” 

The subjection of literature to language, on 
the other hand, may be “ humiliating,” but it 
is a fact that no one can advance a single step 
in literature without a knowledge of language. 
How can a man lecture on Chaucer who does 
not know the language ? How can he handle 
the text critically, or read a line of Chaucer’s 
poetry correctly, unless he know the rules of 
the final e ? How can he trace the souroes of 
Chaucer unless he can read Old French and 
Italian ? Even if a knowledge of modem 
Englisa came by nature—which it does not— 
metre still remains. It is only a trained 
phonetician who can understand the develop¬ 
ment of the blank verse of Milton and Tenny¬ 
son, and point ont their characteristic features. 
How, again, can syntax and style be dis¬ 
associated ? There is a border-land between 
language and literature which belongs equally 
to both, while literature and history are sharply 
and definitely separated. Surely Mr. Lee 
would not tear Old French literature away from 
Old French language, and hand it over to a 
professor of French history ? 

It seems doubtful, however, whether Mr. Lee 
has any clear ideas of what literature really is. 
He says it would be absurd to treat it solely 
from tire aesthetic point of view. I should say 
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it would be absurd to treat it from any other. 
Hr. Lee would object strongly to making the 
text of a great poet a peg to hang etymological 
and philological details upon ; but he is quite as 
much an adherent of peg-criticism himself— 
the only difference is that his peg is an historical 
one. If Mr. Lee were a chemist, he would no 
doubt find that there was a close connexion 
between literature and natural scienoe —which 
would, of course, be true enough. He would 
then be able to make Chaucer’s Canon Yeoman's 
Tale or Goethe's Faust into an alchemy-peg; 
and the interpretation of Chaucer’s Prologue 
would enable him to display his knowledge of 
another important branoh of ohemistry- 
mediaeval cookery. Henry Sweet. 


DANTE AND THE LANCELOT ROMANCE. 

Paris Feb .5,1868. 

For the benefit of future commentators on the 
Divina Commedia, perhaps I may De permitted 
to give, by way of summary, the following data 
respecting this subject—chiefly as regards its 
bearing upon Paradiso, xvi. 13-15. 

1. The conjecture of Blanc, Witte, and others, 
that Dante read the Romance of Lancelot in a 
version by the Provencal poet, Amaut Daniel, 
is disposed of by a reference to the De Vulgari 
Eloquio (i. 10), from which it is evidont that the 
version known to Dante was in the langue d’o'il. 
M. Gaston Paris, who thinks it unlikely that 
Dante was acquainted with any works of Arnaut 
Daniel which are not known to us, has pointed 
out [Romania, x. 484 ff.) that this conjecture 
is apparently based on a misinterpretation of 
Purgatorio, xxvi., 118, the error being confirmed 
by a misleading comment of Tasso’s upon that 
passage. 

2. In the MS. versions of the Lancelot the 
lady of Malehaut— ‘ ‘ quella che tossio ”—coughs, 
not, as is usually supposed, on seeing Guenever 
Mss Lancelot, but, previous to this, at her ques¬ 
tion : “Dont uint cest amor que nos auez en 
moi mise ? ” The earliest printed editions 
(Rouen, 1488, and Paris, 1494) and the old 
Italian translation (Vinegia, 1559), in all of 
which the story is greatly abridged, make no 
mention whatever of the lady of Malehaut at 
this point. 

3. Of nineteen MSS. examined in the British 
Museum and Bibliothdque nationale (ten of the 
thirteenth century, four of the fourteenth, and 
five of the fiteenth), all contain the incident 
alluded to by Dante save one, where the 
omission is evidently owing to the carelessness 
of the copyist. 

4. Paulin Paris in Let Manuscrits Francois 

(vol. i., p. 188) gives an account of the love- 
scene between Guenever and Lancelot, but does 
not mention the incident of the cough. It occurs, 
however, in his paraphrase of the Lancelot given 
in a later work, Lee Romans de la Table Ronde 
(vol. iii., p. 263). The passage itself appears 
among extracts from an old French MS. 
printed by W. J. A. Jonckbloet in his Roman 
Van Lancelot (vol. ii., p. xlv.). I may add that 
the American Dante Society proposes to print, in 
its next annual report (in illustration of Inferno, 
v. 137, and Paradiso, xvi., 13-15), an accountof 
the meeting contrived by Gallehault between 
Lanoelot and Guenever, according to the ver¬ 
sion of a thirteenth century MS. in the British 
Museum. Paget Toynbee. 


DE. TIELE AND THE MYTH OF CRONUS. 

London: Feb. 22, X6SS. 

In the Revue de VHistoire dee Religions 
(November-December 1885) Dr. Tiele honours 
me by a long review of my paper on the stories 
of Cronus in Custom and Myth. The article 
cannot but be gratifying to a mythologist who 


is so often assured that his method “is not a 
method at all.” Dr. Tiele writes— 

“ If I were obliged to choose between this method 
[my humble system] and that of comparative 
philology, it is the former that I would choose 
without the slightest hesitation. This method 
alone enables us to explain the fact, which has so 
often provoked amazement, that people so refined 
as the Greeks ... or so rude, but morally pure, 
as the Germans . . . managed to attribute to their 
gods all manner of cowardly, cruel, and disorderly 
conduct. This method alone explains the why 
and wherefore of all those Btrange metamorphoses 
of gods into beasts, and plants, and even stones, 
which scandalised philosophers, and which the 
witty Ovid seized on for the diversion of his con¬ 
temporaries. In short, this method teaches us to 
recognise in all those strange stories the survivals 
of a barbaric age, long passed away, but enduring 
to later times In the form of religious traditions, 
of all traditions the most persistent. . . . Finally, 
this method alone enables us to explain the origin 
of myths, because it endeavours -to study them in 
their rudest and most primitive shape, which allows 
their true significance to be much more clearly 
apparent than it can be in the myths (so often 
touched, retouched, augmented, and humanised) 
which are current among races arrived at a certain 
degree of culture.” 

We would ask for no more formal and explicit 
testimony to the merits of our method. It is true 
that Dr. Tiele makes his exceptions and deduc¬ 
tions. When Dr. Tiele comes to interpret the 
myths of Cronus, then, I fear, one cannot go all 
lengths with him. His method is excellent. He 
examines Cronus, not only in myth, but in 
religion and ritual. He compares Latin as 
well as alien deities of a similar character. But 
his conclusion seems too minutely ingenious. 
To offer a summary of his views might be 
unjust to his elaborate theory of the nature- 
myths which he detects in the legend of Cronus. 
While we have no idea of what the word 
Cronus means, or of his original place in the 
earlier Greek conceptions (and about this his 
place in religion tells us but little), it seems 
impossible to explain each detail in his story 
as part of a primitive statement about day or 
night, summer or winter. In fact, to quote 
Dr. Tiele himself, “the new method alone can 
rescue us from the error into which all of us 
have fallen—all the mythologists of every 
school—when we suppose that each god is 
the personification of a natural phenomenon.” 
Several phenomena, several physical concep¬ 
tions, various meteorological and spiritual 
powers are combined in Dr. Tiele’s Cronus. 
But perhaps a sober admission of our ignorance 
is better than his interpretations, in which the 
milk and honey on which the baby Zeus is fed 
become stars and the moon, or the fruits of the 
moon and the stars. A. Lano. 


“ 8IOFRED-ARMINIUS.” 

Nottingham: Feb. 15,18SS. 

Mr. Bradley, in his review of Yigfusson 
and Powell’s Sigfred-Arminius, says that it is 
not easy to believe that the hun of Anglo-Saxon 
personal names has any connexion with the 
Huns. I think there is every reason to connect 
the two words. 

It was not an uncommon practice with the 
Teutons to use the names of nations or tribes 
in compounding personal names. Thus, to take 
the Anglo-Saxon name-system, we meet with 
names compounded of the names of the Suevi 
(Swcefas), the Danes [Dene), the Saxons [Seaxe), 
the Vandals (1 Vendlas ); and I think the names 
in Angel, Engel, and (Hat are also to be referred 
to tribal names, although Prof. Max Muller 
[Chips, iv. 92) identifies the former with iyyeXos. 
We may also compare the names in TfWA (a 
Welshman or a foreigner). Most of the above 
national names can be traced in the name- 
systems of the other Teutonic tribes, in some 


cases muoh more distinctly than among the 
Anglo-Saxons. It is noteworthy that the 
Anglo-Saxons adopted Piht (a Piet) in com¬ 
pounding names. Singularly enough, both 
Piht and H&n come together in the Northum¬ 
brian Pect-hun; Liber Vitae Dunelmensis, 24, 
col. 3; 35, col. 1.* Reasoning by analogy, wo 
are quite justified in claiming h&n as identical 
with the name of Attila’s race. In Anglo- 
Saxon we have the following names com¬ 
pounded with h&n : Hun-beorht (in reverse- 
order Beorht-hun), Huu-beald (in reverse order 
Beald-hOn, BalS-hun), Hun-friK. Hun-gar, 
Hun-gils, Hfin-laf, Hun-ned (Rted-hfin, RebS- 
hfin), Hun-sige, Hun-weald, Hun-wine, Hun- 
wulf, d55el-hun, BalS-hun ( = Beadu + hun), 
Kad-hun, Eald-hun, SwiS-hun,f Wiht-hun. 
The pet-forms are H^ni, H^ne (Hun+i), 
H^nca (Hfin+eca). It may be that H&n was 
used by the Teutons in the loose manner sug¬ 
gested by Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, p. 489, 
but this would not affect the question of the 
identity of the name-stem and the national 
name. 

What was the original significance or origin 
of these ethnic names, it is hardly possible to 
determine. We have certainly the remarkable 
fact of an interpreter of Attila’s bearing the 
name H&na-gais [Hunagaisus in the Acta Sanc¬ 
torum); and there is no reason to doubt his 
identity with Onegesius,% the right-hand man 
of Attila. Nor must we forget the “ alter 
Hfin ” applied to Hildebrand in his famous lay; 
or the application of this term to SigurtSr him¬ 
self, whose German origin must have been 
sufficiently evident, one would think. But 
perhaps the word h&n in names merely signified 
the qualities in the Huns that most attracted 
the admiration of the Teutons, and was used 
in the same symbolio way as bear, boar, eagle, 
&c., in their names. 

It seems to me a somewhat unwarranted 
assumption that because Sigi- was a favourite 
name-stem with the royal Cheruscan house, 
we are to expect most of the men to have 
names so beginning. Such an assumption is 
disproved by the instance of Inguiomerus, the 
uncle of Arminius. Similarly, the royal house 
of Burgundy displayed a partiality for names, in 
Gun>-, the Northumbrians for those in Os-, 
and the West-Saxons for those in .ESel; but 
these names were not used exclusively. 

Am6d6e Thierry suggested that Attila’s last 
bride, Ildico (= Hild-ik6) was identical with 
the Ililtgund of Walthar of Aquitaine. It is 
certain that Hild-iko is a regular pet-formation 
from a name in Hilda- ; but Hiltgund’s escape 
with Walthar hardly agrees with the Jordanes* 
account of Hild-iko. If we were able to prove 
that the Norse cycle is wrong in replacing 
Grimbild by GiiiSrun as the wife of Attila, 
there would be no philological objection to 
identifying Grimhild with Hild-iko. Panini 
teaches us that pet-names could be formed in 
Sanskrit from the second stem of a full-name; 

* I think the name Pihtes-lca (see Rhys, Celtic 
Britain, p. 285), the modem Pytchley, Northants. 
can be more rationally explained as the lea of a 
man named Piht than as a settlement of the Piets. 
A man bearing a full name such as Piht-helm, 
Ptht-weald, Pthl-wine, Piht-tculf would be known 
familiarly as Piht. This pet-name sometimes 
usurped the place of the full name [cf. the Greek 
Z«0£u, whose full name 8auppe has shown was 
Zcvf-nriras). 

t It may be noted that the accent occurs iu 
SuiS-hune in BSlfric's Lives of the Saints, ed. Skeat, 
i. 442, variant reading of 1. 29. 

J Mr. Hodgson (Italy and her Invaders, ii. 116) 
writes this name Oncgesh, to mark his barbaric 
origin. Whatever his origin was, it is certain that 
he bore a Gothic name. It may have been this use 
of Gothic names by the Huns that caused Jor- 
danes (c. 9) to state that the Goths had borrowed 
many of their names from the Huns—an assertion 
that seems to be quite groundless. 
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and he instances Datt-aka, JJatt-ika, Datt-iya, 
Datt-ila , as regular formations from the full- 
name Deva-datta. This usage also existed 
among the Greeks, and Stark has collected 
German instances of it. One of these is the 
Norse Uildr for Svan-hildr; and Fagrskinn, 
p. 184, actually calls fiad-gy'5, the wife of 
Edward the Confessor, “ Gy'Sa, GotSvina 
dotter.”* We may also compare the English 
ISerty from Her-bert. Thus the slaying of 
Attila by GiVSriin-Grimhild might, as has been 
previously suggested, be a distorted account of 
the great Hun’s singular death by the side of 
Hild-iko. But it is a hopeless task to attempt 
to introduce chronology into the Siegfried- 
Sigurd tales, and Dr. Yigfusson’s clever sug¬ 
gestion does not improve matters. It is clearly 
impossible to make Jormunrek (Airmanareiks) 
the son-in-law of Arminius. The difficulty 
that the Sagas make Jormunrek a younger man 
than Attila is as nothing compared with that of 
bridging over the lapse of time between 
Arminius f and Airmanareiks (Ermanric) with 
a single generation. W. H. Stevenson. 


“ GLOSSARY OF THE CORNISH DIALECT.” 

Oarisbrook, Blaokheath: Feb. SO, 1888. 

The doggrell beginning “Ena-Mena mena 
mite ” is only a variation of what was to be 
heard every day, some twenty or thirty years 
since, among London children of the lower class 
in choosing the one who in any game in which 
many were to join was to take the leading or 
more important part—such as the hider in 
hide-and-seek and similar simple sports. The 
formula of election was as under: 

“ Ena, dena, dina, dus, 

Catla-wena, wina, wus, 

Spitz, spotz, must be done, 

Twiddlem, Twoddlem, twenty-one, 

OUT spells out, 

Botten, totten, dirty dish-clout, 

Out, boys, out.” 

He or she upon whom the last word fell was to 
stand aside; and the formula was repeated until 
all were “out” except one, who then became 
tbe chief actor in the game that was to follow. 

E. M. Edmonds. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, March 1. 5 p m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “ Birds: their 
Structure, Classification, and Origin,” by Prof 

Pftrlcsr 

8 p.m. Boyal Academy: "Style and Compo¬ 
sition In Architecture,” by Mr. G. Aitchison. 

8 p.m. Society ot Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
“ Science Teaching.’* HI., by Prof F. Guthrie. 

8 p.m. Victoi la Institute: " The Geographical 
Names on tbe List of Tnoutmos III. found in 
Hyria,” by Prof. Maspero. 

Tuesday, March 2. 8 p.m. Royal Institution : " The 
Unexhiblted Portion of the Greek and Roman 
Honlptnree in the British Museum,’ III , by Prof. D. 
T. Newton. 


• It may, perhaps, be objected that Ead-gyS is 
here confused with her mother. 

t Is it possible that, after all, Arminius OApplnos) 
merely represents a pet form of a name in * airmans P 
In Gothio a regular formation with the pet-suffix 
-i/a +Sectional -» would be, I presume, *Airman-eit. 
In Latin this -ija-t is regularly -tui, and in Greek 
■ to*. This analogy might account for the quantity 
(Arminius) given by Lewis and Short. But, 
perhaps, the contraction of -ja-t to -eit and -jit 
had not arisen in the Teutonic languages in tbe 
lime of Arminius. If not, * Airman-tja-t would 
be still nearer to Armin-iu-t. It Is a serious 
objection to this suggestion that the Gothic break¬ 
ing of i to oi before r is invariably represented in 
tbe late Latin writers by e, as in the well known 
instance of Brmanarieus^Airmana-reikt. But, 
perhaps, in the first century tbe original a had not 
yet been weakened to i ; see Bopp, § 82. In that 
esse, we might assume an original *Annan-ya-t. 


8 pm. Biblioal Archaeology: Memoir of the late 
Dr. 8. Birch, by Mr. le Page Renouf and E. A W. 
Budge, with Notes on his Chinese Studies, by Prof. 
Douvlas; "Le Co urn et l’Adam Egyptians.” by 
M. E. Lettbure; “ The Apocalypse of Abraham,” 
by Dr. Gaster. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Bechnanaland and 
Austral Africa,” by Mr. John Mackenzie. 

8.'0 p.m. Zoological: " Additions to the 
Menagerie in February,” by the Secretary; “A 
New Pediculate Fish from the Sea off Madeira,” bv 
Prof. R. Collett; "The External Characters of 
Jlhinocerot rimiu.” by Mr. Bolster. 

Wednesday, March 3, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Cal¬ 
culating Maohlnes,” by Mr. 0. V. Boys. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers; Discussion, "The River 
Seine," by Mr. L. F. Vernon-Harcourt. 

8 p.m. Dialectical: “ Evidence concerning the 
Administration of the Contagious Diseases Acts,” 
by Mr. F. O. Banks. 

Thursday. March 4, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Tho 
Ancient Geography of Britain," II., by Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins. 

4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: "The Grahams 
or Graemes of the Debateable Land: their Tradi¬ 
tional Origin.” by Mr. J. Bain; " Description of the 
Ancient Buildings of the Charterhouse.’! by Mr. G. 
Wardle ; " Roman Inscriptions found In Britain In 
1885.” by Mr. W. Thompson Watkia. 

4.30 p.m. Royal Society. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “The Life of a 
Plant,” by Prof. R. Bentley. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ The Theory of Pro¬ 
portion in the Arte generally, and particularly in 
Architecture." by Mr. W. Watklss Lloyd. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “Observations concerning 
Seedling Plants,” by Sir John Lubhook; “ Strongy- 
lui A rnfield and 0. Utracanthu 4.” by Prof. T. Spenoer 
Oobbold: “Reproduction of RbloiUa and New 
Species R. Andersont,” by Mr. G. Murray. 

8 p.m. Chemical: ’• the Influence of Tempera¬ 
ture oa the Heat of Chemical Combination.” by 
Mr. 8. U. Piokering; “ The Action of Heat on the 
Salta of Tctrethylphosponlum,” by Mr. N. Collie; 
“A New Method for the Preparation of Tin 
Tetrethyl,” by Dr. Letts and Mr. N. Collie; Con¬ 
tribution to the History of Cyanurio Chloride and 
Oyanurio Add.” by Alfred Senior; “ Contributions 
to th« Knowledge of Cyanurio Derivatives,” by Mr. 
Harold Fries. 

8 30 p.m. Antiquaries: Ballot for Election of 
Fellows. 

Friday, March 6,8 p.m. Philological: "Notes on tho 
Revised Version of the Old Testament.” by Mr. B. 
Dawson; “ Miss L. Toulmin Smith’s Edition of the 
York Plays,” by the Rev. Dr. R. Morris. 

9 p.m Royal Inslitution: "Anatomical and 
Medical Knowledge ot Andent Egypt,” by Prof. 
A. Macallster. 

Saturday. March 8. 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
History ot Geometry,” II., by the Rev. Dr. 0. 
Taylor. 


SCIENCE. 

THE SOCIETE DE LINGUISTIQUE. 

The new fasciculus of the Memoirs of the 
SocifeW de Linguistique de Paris opens with 
a paper, by M. Br6al, on several Latin 
words borrowed from the Greek, but not 
noticed in the works of Saalfeld and Weise 
on this subject. He refers scribo to <r*af i>oi, 
from *(TKpi(pos ; litterae to SiQStpat (AttpBtpdAoupot • 
ypappaToSMintaKos raph Kvrptois, Hesych.); spa- 
tium to the Doric erdXtor for trrdSior; career 
to nipitapot • r pax tit . Kai Stonol (Hesych., ed. 
Schmidt), which Breal cleverly corrects into 
rpaxijAi ittepoi. Tessera is an apocopated retroapa- 
yuros (<•/. kilo for kilogramme). His reference 
of meditari to pt\trar must remain doubtful till 
we get a better instance of the change of (to d 
than Weise’s adept = Sa«i <pa. Imitari Breal 
thinks may be copied from tuptiopuu. But surely 
imago, with its genuine Latin suffix, proves 
that there must have been an European 
root im, whence also the Old-Irish im-tha 
(so is), n-im-tha (not so is). 'Libra, having 
passed through the successive stages of 
* lifra, ’lithra, is the Sicilian Ktrpa. Numerut, 
Numa, Numitor, are connected with vmidm, 
which is possible, though the u is short. But 
is not numerus from numtus as umerus from 
umtus ? Nummut is borrowed from the Sicilian 
coin-name ripos, vobppos, which comes from 
wpaos (=Irish nOt, usage), just as tipi comes from 
iapl, a pot from optrot, t-yypa from l-yttptra. 
Norma is, Breal thinks, from yvupa ; but, as this 
word has produced the Latin gromatici and 
de-grumari, it is unlikely that it should also 
produce so different a word as norma, which 
seems rather to be connected with yvdptpos. 
Lanx is, he thinks, an imitation of Atadvri, with 


metathesis of the nasal. It seems a genuine 
Latin word cognate with the Irish lecc (flat- 
stone), from *lenca, Welsh llech. Paenida is from 
9atr6\i)s, Cretan QtA&rys. Spinther is = trptyKriip, 
with a curious metathesis of the aspiration. 
Navita, nauta, are imitated from rabryt. Glatti* 
is from tcKyei*, Doric kaSvu. Lessus (funeral 
lamentation) which occurs in a fragment of a 
rule in the XII. Tables preserved by Cicero— 
mulieres genas ne rad unto, neve lettum funeris 
ergo habento—is, not a false reading for pau - 
tam, hut a corruption of a Greek •aAaTki* or 
cognate with icAaBim. Agonalia is re¬ 
ferred to 4 y&e. Lastly, poena, a word so im¬ 
portant for the history of law, is borrowed from 
rotvit = Zend kaina. Had it been genuine 
Latin it would have commenced with qu. M. 
Brdal also reads and explains the newly dis¬ 
covered Oscan inscription on the bronze helmet 
now at Vienna as Spedit: mamerekiet: saipins : 
anataket — 1 ' Spedius Mamercius Saepinaa oon- 
secravit.” 

M. Havet writes on the pronunciation of 
initial syllables in Latin; connects ovare (from 
•ware) with tbdfa ; brings patruut from 
patronue ; identifies vetci with PtaKtatai ; com¬ 
pares cavilla (from ’cogvilla) with niBaAos ; ex¬ 
plains peiero as a derivative of peior and deiero 
as due to analogy; thinks that both bracchium 
and latera are loan-words, the former from. 
Bpaxl«r, the latter from Kardpa. But latera is 
the regular plural of latue = the Old-Irish e- 
stem leth “ side.” Faunut stands for *finut = 
-pmos in compounds like BapBapbfttrat. Havet, 
lastly, propounds a new phonetic law, that in 
Latin, l between two short vowels causes vocalic 
harmony. He thus explains the u in uolumut 
(not * volimut ), incolumit, the second e in ele- 
phantut, celeber. 

M. F. de Saussure equates the Methymnaean 
Igflijpit ■ tyxe\vs (Hesych.) with the Lithuanian 
unguryt “eel,” the Latin ingven with Greek 
iybr or aSrjr, and connects the Old-Norse 
okkvinn. He also conjectures that ludut, Old- 
Latin loidos, may come from * doidot , and he 
cognate with Old-Norse teitr “gay.” But 
Bugge is more probably right in explaining 
loidos as from * loigdot (so nUdut, tidus from 
*nugdut, *eigdut), tike root of which is lig to 
spring, Fiek i. 754. 

Prof. d’Arbois de Jubainville notices the 
reinforcement of the thematic vowd found in 
the gen. sing, of Old-Irish stems in i and u, 
where, as in Gothic, the reinforcing vowel is o or 
a. He also ingeniously explains the nom. pL in 
-at and -a of certain Irish stems in u as due to 
the change of a primitive ev to ov or av. He 
explains the Latin imut from ‘iemus (as lumen 
from luemen) connecting with ic- the neo-Celtic 
is el, Irish ich-tar, the Irish and Welsh Uel from 
xxelo. But in Welsh ixelo should give ichel. 
His explanation of the long vowels in 
legebam, audiebam (" De la seconde conjugaison 
l’imparfait est pass£ dans le troisi^me et dans 
la quatrieme, entrainant k la suite du suffixe 
-bam la voyelle radicale e long, qni, dans 
monebam, priefedait le suffixe ”) does not seem 
so probable as one which appeared in the 
Academy for November 29, 1884, viz., that we 
have here a relic of the augment leyibam, e.g., 
being = lega -j- e-bam, where ebam is = l$yr. 

Another, but much younger, Celtologue, M. 
Loth of Rennes, writes on the participles of 
necessity in the neo-Celtic languages, Insh -11, 
Welsh -dwy, Cornish -doiu, Breton -foe, -dou. 
He maintains that they all descend from a 
suffix -tv-io, compounded of the -la used to 
form infinitives and of -to. This seems to he 
phonetically impossible. M. Loth also tries to 
explain the syllable to found prefixed to the 
names of certain British saints as “la racine 
du pronom demonstratif -fo (greo ri, etc.). 
Ce prfefixe avait sans donte [!] la valeur inten¬ 
sive, emphatique.” The instances which he 
gives: Bret. To-Quonocus (now Thigonnec), 
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To-Seocus, To-Wocdocus (now Touezec), To- 
Rithgen or To-Kithieu, seem nothing but in¬ 
stances of the practice of prefixing the possessive 
pronoun of the first or second person singular 
to the names of saints. Of this there are innu¬ 
merable examples in Irish hagiography. For 
example : Mu-Cholm6c (lit. my Dovelet), Mu- 
Choem6c (my Darling) cited in the Qrammatica 
Celtica, second edition 955, note. So the saints 
B66c, Conna, and Comma are sometimes called 
Mo-B6oc, Mo-Chonna, Mo-Chumma, and some¬ 
times, with the possessive pronoun of the second 
sing., Do-Beoc, Do-Chonna, Do-Chumma. So 
in Ireland Tassach, the name of an ancient 
bishop of Elphin ( Ail-find ) is, according to 
Mr. Hennessy = t’ Assach “thy Asicus.” So 
in Scotland we still have Teunan, Thewnan, 
phonetic spellings of t’ AdhamhnAn (“thy 
little Adam ”), where the t is a relic, not, as is 
usually supposed, of the English word saint, 
but of the Gaelic possessive pron. to, do = Latin 
tuus. So in Welsh T-Eliau, and perhaps Ty- 
sseilo or Tu-ssiliau, where the siliau seems = 
Suliavus. M. Loth also discusses the seven 
names of the Isle of Man. 

M. Ponsinet points out that Gaulish pos¬ 
sessed two forms of the adjective meaning 
“ new,” the earlier, net do, in iteviod[vxvm], 
Corpus Inscr. Lat. III., Nos. 3919, 3921, corre¬ 
sponding in its vowel with the Greek Wot, the 
later novio, where the e before v has been 
changed to o, just as in the Latin novus. 

The fasciculus contains many other ingenious 
and important remarks. Those above quoted 
seemed the most likely to interest British 
students. Whitley Stokes. 


OBITUARY. 

EDWABD THOMAS, F.R.S. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. Edward 
Thomas formerly of the Bengal Civil Service, and 
one of the chief names, for forty years past, in 
Oriental learning. Inheriting the traditions of 
Prinsep, of whom he was the literary executor, 
he extended his studies over a wider range than 
his master, though he did not achieve any bo 
striking discoveries. To enumerate all his 
Writings would be impossible. One of the 
earliest was a paper printed in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1848, in 
which he established a most important point in 
Indian chronology—the date of the end of the 
Gupta dynasty, 319 a.d. In 1876, he returned 
to this subject, and published a volume entitled 
Records of the Gupta Dynasty. Another work 
of his that must not be passed over is his essay 
on “Jainism, or the Early Faith of Asoka ” 
(1877), the main thesis of which, however 
heterodox at the time, has been confirmed by 
the more recent researches of Prof. Jacobi. 
But Mr. Thomas’s fame will always rest upon 
his labours in the field of numismatics, which 
he used as a key to solve the more perplexing 
problems of early Indian history. In 1872, he 
founded the series of Numismata Orientalia, 
to which he himself contributed the first paper 
on “ Ancient Indian Weights.” It was by the 
help of coins that he traced the chronology of 
the Graeco-Bactrian kings, of the Sah dynasty in 
Gujarat, and of the Parthian Arsacidae. Coins 
again supplied the chief materials of what is 
probably his greatest work, The Chronicles of 
the Pathan Kings of Delhi (1871), to which 
he afterwards added a supplement on “The 
Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire.” 
Mr. Thomas died in London on February 10, in 
the seventy-third year of his age. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

A revised and enlarged edition of Prof. Mills’s 
Destructive Distillation of Paraffin, Coal-Tar, 
Rosin Oil, dbc., will be published very shortly by 
Mr. Van Voorst 


The volume of Memoirs just issued by the 
Palaeontographical Society contains the con¬ 
cluding part of Mr. Starkie Gardner's monograph 
on Eocene Gymnosperros. The writer, in con¬ 
cluding his work, offers some philosophical re¬ 
marks on the history of these plants, and on the 
break between the cretaceous and eocene rocks in 
the British area. Prof. Nicholson contributes to 
the volume a dissertation on that small but diffi¬ 
cult group of fossil organisms termed the Stro- 
matoporoids. After having been shifted from one 
group of the animal kingdom to another, they 
seem to have found a resting-place among the 
Hydrozoa. Mr. Dalton has completed the biblio¬ 
graphy of Fossil Brachiopods which was com¬ 
menced by the late Mr. Davidson. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. John Campbell, of the Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, claims to have discovered 
a successful method of transliterating the 
Etruscan and Keltiberian characters. The 
characters are alike in having inseparable 
vowels attached. The language of both is 
allied in distant parentage to modern Basque. 
The results, which assign distinct historical 
meanings to the longer inscriptions in both 
languages, will shortly be published by the 
author. 

M. Henri Pirenne has been appointed to 
deliver a course of lectures on palaeography and 
“ diplomatique ” (a word for wliich there is no 
English equivalent) at the University of Li6ge. 

At a recent meeting of the Acaddmie des 
Inscriptions, M. Breal presented a copy of 
Hugo Schuchardt’s pamphlet Ueber die Laut- 
gesetze : gegen die Junggrammaiiker, which led to 
a discussion between him and M. Gaston Paris 
upon the new school of philologists in Ger¬ 
many. While recognising their merit of the 
new school in having introduced rules of greater 
precision, especially in the matter of ety¬ 
mology, they contended that no revolution had 
been achieved, but only a fresh advance on the 
old lines. With reference to the views of the 
new school regarding dialect, the honour of 
discovery (which has been claimed for Johann 
Schmidt) was vindicated for M. Paul Meyer. 
The last menfjoned had been the first to lay 
down that the several idioms commonly held to 
constitute a dialect— e.g., that of Normandy or 
Picardy—are not to be found within any definite 
boundaries, but vary from place to place within 
those boundaries. Dialect, therefore, is a 
philological abstraction, not a geographical 
reality. 

The current number of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (vol. xviii., part 1) contains 
a paper by M. G. Bertin on “ The Bushmen and 
their Language.” Unfortunately, in default of 
the publication of the MSS. compiled by Bleek, 
the materials are scarcely sufficient to construct 
any theory regarding the language. A vocabulary 
or two, and a few connected sentences, are ail 
that is available. With reference to ethnology, 
M. Bertin considers the Bushmen to be a negroid 
race, quite distinct from the Hottentots ana the 
Bantus. They show resemblances to the natives 
of the Andaman Islands, and it is possible that 
they may be connected with the Egyptians of the 
early dynasties. The same number also contains 
articles on “Ancient Navigation in the Indian 
Ocean,” by Dr. Edkins ; “ The Country of the 
Khomair,” by Consul-General Playfair; “Caves 
on the Murghab,” by Capt. de Laessoe; and a 
translation ot a Persian play, “ The Alchemist,” 
by Mr. Guy Le Strange. 

The Philologischer Wochenschrift, of Berlin, 
of January 30, has a complimentary review by 
K. P. Schulze of Mr. S. G. Owen’s edition of 
the first book of Ovid’s Tristia, recently pub¬ 
lished by the Clarendon Press. 


Di> 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Nbw Shakspbrb Society.— (Friday, Fth . IS .) 

Da. F. J. Flknivall in the chair.—The Rev. 
W. A. Harrison read a paper on “ William 
Herbert and Mary Fitton in Connexion with 
Shakspere’s Sonnets.” Mr. Harrison, after ex¬ 
pressing his high admiration of Mr. Tyler’s 
recently published preface to the sonnets, and 
apologising for trespassing upon the ground 
which that gentleman had made so peculiarly his 
own, said that the object of the paper was'to show 
that the known facts of Herbert's life, between 1597 
and 1601, were the best interpretations of the 
subject matter ot the sonnets. We had simply to 
follow the history without altering in any way the 
order of events, and to read the first series (1-126) 
of the sonnets in the same way without displacing 
a single one from the position which it occupies in 
the Quarto of 1609, and the correspondence 
between the two will be found so striking as to 
convince us that the one is the right explanation 
of the other. Mr. Harrison contended that the 
sonnets were autobiographical; that the identifica¬ 
tion of “ Mr. W. H.” lay between two persons 
only—Southampton and Pembroke; that the 
objections to the former were insuperable; 
whereas nothing had been urged against the latter 
that did not admit of easy disproof. On 
the words, “You had a father” (Sonnet 13), 
which had been taken as meaning that Herbert’s 
father was dead when that sonnet was written, he 
remarked that the context showed plainly enough 
that they meant that Herbert’s father had married 
and begotten a son, and Herbert himself is urged 
to follow this example. We had only to substi¬ 
tute “ You have no father,” “ You are an orphan,” 
or some similar phrase in the place of “ You had a 
father,” to show that the death of Lord Pembroke 
could not be what Shakspere was here refer¬ 
ring to. Mr. Harrison then proceeded to 
compare the order of the events in Herbert’s 
life with the sonnets as they stand. In the 
autumn of 1597 arrangements were on foot 
for a marriage between Herbert and Bridget de 
Vere, granddaughter of the great Lord Burleigh. 
The parents on both sides urged on this marriage; 
the only obstacle apparently being Herbert him¬ 
self. Bonnets 1-17 deal with this period. The 
objection that Shakspere would not have urged so 
young a man to marry is thus disposed of, and the 
facts of the history are shown to be in strict ac¬ 
cordance with the obvious meaning of the sonnets. 
The next group of sonnets is occupied with the 
same topics; but it also expresses the resolution 
that, if his friend still refuses to marry, Shakspere 
will immortalise him inverse. In 1598 there is a 
gap in the Sidney correspondence; but we learn 
that the match between Herbert and Bridget de 
Vere was broken off, and also a rumoured alliance 
between him and the Lady Hatton came to 
nothing. With regard to 8hakspere himself at 
this date, we know that in 1597 he had purchased 
New Place, and now wrote himself gentleman “in 
any bill, warrant, or quittance,” and that the towns¬ 
people at Stratford looked to his influence to help 
them in a public matter, about which they were 
applying to Lord Burleigh. At the same time he 
was performing before the court, and then, or a 
little before, nis closer acquaintance with Mary 
Fitton may have begun. But in 1598 and 1599 
Herbert “was much about the court” and in 
high favour with the queen, and would have more 
frequent opportunities than Shakspere could have 
of being in Mrs. Fitton’s society. Shakspere, 
too, was absent from London for some time. 
Accordingly the next group of sonnets (27-39) 
tells us that Herbert was making use of these 
opportunities to supplant Shakspere in her 
affection. Somewhere here—probably between 
32 and 33—the second series of sonnets, 

which relate to the Dark Lady (127-152) 
should be read. This series refers still more fully 
and in detail to matters which are alluded to in 
the first series, which they illustrate and explain. 
Note especially Sonnet 41. They are to a certain 
extent retrospective; giving the history of Shak¬ 
spere’s connexion with the dark lady, and her faith¬ 
lessness and preference for his rival, Will. Again 
we are helped by the chronology to understand 
how two of this series could have appeared in 
print so early as 1699. In the next group 
(43-55) Shakspere and Herbert are separated. 

ed by GOO^C 
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Conformably with this, the history tells ns 
that Herbert was much away from London in 
the autumn of 1599, owing to his father’s dan- 
gefrohs illness at Wilton; and Sonnets 47, 49, 50, 
aunde to the separation. Then Herbert is at oourt 
for a short time, in great favour with the queen and 
modi in company with the “young nobles.’’ Son¬ 
nets 56 and 58 point to some great attraction which 
keeps him from Shakspere. In November he 
leaves London, and does not return till March 1600. 
About the same time Mary Fitton had a long and 
dangerous illness. Sonnets 59-74 should be read 
in this connexion. Herbert returns in the spring 
of the year, and from that time till the autumn be 
is at the zenith of his favour with the queen and 
courted on all hands. Here, just when we might 
naturally expect it, comes in the episode of the rival 
poet who is “ dedicating ” words to him (Sonnets 
78-87); and in Sonnets 88-100 are more allusions 
to his neglect of Shakspere, and his preoccupation 
with other friends. This brings us to the autumn 
of 1600. In Sonnet 104 we have a distinct note of 
time which exactly confirms this chronology. 
Here Ijr. Harrison left Herbert for a time, leaving 
the conclusion of his paper (or the society’s ne^t 
meeting.—The chairman considered the paper to 
furnish most valuable independent corroborative 
evidence of the truth of Mr. Tyler’s main position 
It showed how we could interpret the sonnets 
within themselves without reading into them 
political hr other allusions. If these could be 
added, it was well; but the sonnets should contain 
their own explanation. In the discussion which 
followed Mr. Tyler, Miss Grace Latham, Mr. G. B. 
Shaw, Mr. Bound, ana others, took part.—Mr. 
Tylej could not assign an earlier date for the first 
sonnet than the spring of 1598, the wolds “ thou 
only herald of the gaudy spring ’’ seemed to point 
irresistibly to that conclusion.—Mr. P. Z. Bound 
also head a short paper on Pericles, being an abstract 
of the introduction to his edition of that play 
which is shortly to appear in the “Quarto Fac¬ 
simile Series.’ 

Edinburgh Mathematical Society.— [Friday, 
Feb. IS.) 

Dr. B. M. Ferguson, President, in the Chair.— 
Mr. William Harvey communicated several 
theorems in kinematics with geometrical demon¬ 
strations ; and Mr. B. E. AUardice submitted a 
proof, by Mr. T. Hugh Miller, of Lagrange’s 
theorem. 

“Royal Asiatic Society.— [Monday, Feb. IS .) 

Col. R. Yule, President in the Chair.—After a 
tew prefatory words from the President, who 
referred to the new loss which the society had sus¬ 
tained in the death of its treasurer, Mr. B. Thomas, 
the distinguished numismatist, Prof. Sir Monier 
Williams read a paper on “ Buddhism in its relation 
to Brah manism .’’ He said that the annexation of 
Upper Bormah would give an impulse to the study 
of Buddhism, and the publications of the Pah 
Text Society would, he hoped, increase the number 
of Pali scholars. Buddhism had always excited 
more interest in England than Brahmanism; yet 
there was a dose inter-relationship between the 
two systems. He spoke of philosophical Budd¬ 
hism only, which bore much the same relationship 
to popular Buddhism that pure Brahmanism did to 
Hin d uism . True Buddhism was a system built 
upon the doctrine of the utter unreality and un- 
desirableness of all life, and the non-existenoe of 
any spirltnal essence as distinct from material 
organism. It postulated the eternal extstenoe of 
nothing as its starting point, and ended in Nihilism. 
Gautama Buddha never thought of founding a 
religion in opposition to Brahmanism. He was a 
Hindu of the Hindus, and had no idea of oourting 
popularity as a champion of social equality, whose 
mission was to protect them from caste tyranny. 
He, however, founded a kind of caste of his own 
—an order of monks—a brotherhood in which all 
were equally under the triple vow of celibacy, 
poverty, and mendicancy. In tills he was no 
innovator. Monastitism had always been an 
adjunct of the Brahmanical system; but it con¬ 
stituted ihe very essence of true Buddhism. No 
one except a monk could hope to walk on the 
•so^pd tight-fold path leading to beatitude. It i 
was by itinerant monks turning eveiywhere the 


wheel of the law that Buddhism was propagated. 
Lay brethren were bound to Buddhism by very 
slender ties. They had the simplest possible code 
of morality, and were only servers or honourers 
(Up&saka) of the Buddha, his law, and his order. 
Their chief duty was giving food to the monks, 
and they often retained their old creeds and 
customs. Brahmanism was quite as tolerant and 
eclectic as Buddhism. The Brahmans allowed a 
man to choose any one of three ways of salvation: 
the way of ceremonies, the way of devotion to 
personal gods; and the highest way was the way of 
knowledge, but this was only for the privileged 
few. Gautama not only instituted an order open 
to all, but he threw open the way of knowledge to 
all who wished to enter it. A man who attained 
to perfect knowledge was called buddha. This was 
a term borrowed from Brahmanism, as was also 
the term for the Buddhist law (Dhanna). He 
went on to show that the pessimism of Buddhism 
had its counterpart in Brahmanism. There was a 
close affinity between the philosophies of the two 
systems. Buddhism had much oommon ground with 
the Yoga and Sankhya, and even with the Vedanta. 
The great central doctrine of Buddhism, as of 
Brahmanism—metempsychosis—was, in Buddhism, 
rather the transmission of act-force through a 
series of personalities. These personalities were 
only connected by that foroe of a man’s actions 
and character (Karma), not by the passing on of 
the same soul or spirit, the existence of which 
Buddhism denied. The only creator recognised 
by Buddhism was Aot-force. The stories of 550 of 
Gautama Buddha’s previous existences were daily 
repeated to thousands of listeners in every Budd¬ 
hist country; bat many similar stories were to be 
found in Brahmanical literature. The culminating 
doctrine of Nirv&na was expounded differently, 
lust as Buddhism itself differed in various countries. 
Nirvana was a term used also in Brahmanism, and 
meant a state of extinction like that of a blown- 
out flame; but that extinction might have three 
meanings: first, extinction of the forces of the 
passions and desires attainable even in this life; 
secondly, a state of conscious peaoe and blissful 
repose when all wordly life had ceased; thirdly, 
the extinction of all personal existenoe and con¬ 
sciousness. This last was the highest, and some¬ 
times called Pari-Nirvana. Ordinary Buddhists 
never aspired to Nirvana at all, but only to a 
future life in one of the numerous heavens. He 
concluded by eulogising the Buddhist moial code ; 
bat remarked that there was scarcely a moral pre- 
oept that could not be matched in Brahmanical 
literature.—After a few observations offered, and 
questions pat to the lecturer, by several gentlemen 
present, the thanks of the meeting were tendered 
to Sir Monier Williams for his instructive and in¬ 
teresting address; and the president announced 
that a paper on “Bamian,” by Major the Hon. 
M. Talbot, who had reoently visited that locality, 
would be read on March 15. 

Thb Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. — [Thursday, Jan. S8.) 

G. E. Fox, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—Prof. 
Peterson (hon. secretary) read a paper on a new 
Sanskrit Anthology by one Jalhana, which has 
recently come into his hands. The present copy 
of the book is incomplete, and Prof. Peterson con¬ 
fined himself to one or two moot points in Sanskrit 
chronology suggested or illustrated by what he 
had found in it. The book adds a good many 
additional verses by Rajasekhara, dealing with 
famous poets, to those already known. According 
to one of these, Kumaradasa, who is quoted by 
Pataujali in his Mahabhashya, wrote a poem called 
Janakiharana, when Kalidasa’s Eaghuvansa was 
already in existence. If Patanjali’s date is to be 
taken as fixed for the middle of the second century 
before Christ, then, in so far as this verse is con¬ 
sidered worthy of credit, in so far is cause shown 
for putting K a li dasa, as well as Kumaradasa, at a 
date anterior to that. The writer of these verses 
has been generally identified with the author of 
certain well-known dramas; but the question of 
his date has been recently matter of controversy. 
Max Muller has put him m the fourteenth century 
a.d., Biihler puts him between 900 and 950 a.d. 
He is, however, quoted by Kshirasvamin (750 a.d.) 
and it has recently been determined by inscrip¬ 
tions, according to a statement kindly communi¬ 


cated by Mr. J. F. Fleet, that King Mahendrapala, 
who was his pupil, was reigning in 761 a.d. The 
dramatist Rajasekhara must, therefore, be put in 
the middle of the eighth century and must be dis¬ 
tinguished from the author of the verses in the 
Anthologies. This diminishes, but does not destroy, 
the importance of the statements made in these 
verses. A striking example of the obstacle to 
progress which may result from a rash incredulity 
in these studies is to be found in the fact, which 
has recently come under the writer’s notice in 
preparing an edition of the Sitopdesa, that a verse 
at the end of that book, which the well-known 
scholar Wilhelm von Schlegel rejected as an 
“ impudent and almost intolerable interpolation,” 
really contains, and has naturally concealed for 
sixty years, the name of the authoi of that famous 
compilation of stories. 

Royal Historical Society. —[Annual General 
Meeting, Thursday, Feb. 18.) 

Lord Abbrdake, President, in the Chair.—Prof. 
Max Muller and Lord Selbome were elected Vice- 
Presidents. Lord Acton, Mr. Bernard Bosanquet, 
Prof. M. Creighton, and Dr. Zerffi were elected 
Members of Council. In the course of his address 
the chairman announced that a committee had 
been appointed to make arrangements for the 
celebration of the eight hundredth anniversary of 
the completion of Domesday Book. 

Aristotelian Society. — [Monday, Feb. 22.) 
Shadworth H. Hodoson, Esq., President, in the 
Chair.—Several of the more important passages in 
book 1 of T. H. Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics were 
brought before the notice of the meeting by the 
president, together with his own marginal com¬ 
ments thereon. The passages with their context, 
where necessary, and with the comments, were 
read and discussed severally, and compared with 
reference to their bearing on each other, and on 
the theory which they appeared to support. 


FINE ART. 

EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, 

A NEW EGYPTIAN SITE. 

Tell Nebesheh, Fakua: Feb. 6,1886. 
Since leaving the work at Naukratis in Mr. 
Gardner’s care I have been with Mr. Griffith 
working en a new site, which has never been 
explored hitherto. I had seen Tell Nebesheh 
two years ago, and mentioned it as a promising 
place; but 1 had not found time to enter on it, 
although it appeared to be one of the cemeteries 
of Tanis. The name is variously Tell Bedawi 
(on maps), Tell Nebesheh, or Tell Farun; but, 
to avoid confusion with other sites, the second 
name is the best. Fully half of the site is 
occupied by a cemetery, the other half by two 
small towns and a temple. 

The cemetery has been formed by an immense 
number of small chambers, or groups of 
chambers, placed isolated and irregularly all 
over a sandy plain. These were built of unbaked 
brick, and roofed with barrel vaulting. Some 
few were larger, and cased, or lined if subter¬ 
ranean, with limestone; while in later times— 
in the sixth century b.c. and after—large blocks 
of about a dozen chambers became frequent. 
These tombs have nearly all been pillaged in 
early times, so that in a hundred only half a 
dozen untouched bodies have been found; and 
not only did the chambers fall to decay, but 
they were levelled and others built on them, so 
that three or four successive occupations of the 
same ground may be traced. Of course, our 
primary purpose here is to find early tombs of 
the important periods if possible; but, so far, 
we have not reached farther back than the 
XXth Dynasty, to which the funereal figures 
of Nekht-Amen, Ra-mes-nekht, Ha-re-a, and 
others, may be assigned. The later tombs, 
however, are worth some examination, as no 
plans of such Delta tombs are yet published; 
and the occasional finds, such as four complete 
sets of amulets, two hundred uninscribed green 
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figures in one tomb, bronze spear heads, and 
beads by the pound weight, are some return for 
the work. 

The temple, however, takes us back further, 
as in it I have found a black granite altar of 
Amenemhat II. of the Xllth Dynasty. This 
in itself is interesting, although damaged ; but 
it is far more interesting from added inscrip¬ 
tions on the sides recording a certain person as 
khetem net, mer eah, which may be read as 
“ seal bearer and high chancellor.” Such 
titles occur on a particular class of scarabs, 
and belong certainly to officials in the interval 
between the Vlth and XVTIIth Dynasties. The 
fresh light this monument gives is that it shows 
the title to be later than the Xllth Dynasty, 
that such persons were sufficiently important 
to place their names on royal monuments in 
a temple, and that after some revolution such 
a name was erased. Looking to the history of 
the times, it seems the most likely hypothesis 
that this line of officials were the viziers of the 
Hyksos, to whom the internal administration 
was confided, much as the Copts retained the 
bureaucracy under the Arab dominion.* This 
would at once acoount for their having such 
titles, for their taking the liberty of inscribing 
on the old royal monuments, for so many 
scarabs being found inscribed with their names, 
and for this inscription being erased, as nearly 
all the Hyksos inscriptions were. Beside this 
altar the thrones of two life-size statues of 
kings of the Xllth Dynasty have been found, 
unhappily much mutilated, and a fragment of 
a statue, which is very important as confirming 
a geographical inference as to the hieroglyphic 
name of the nome of Tanis—an inference first 
drawn from the large tablet I found at Tanis 
two years ago. No walls of the temple remain, 
only a portion of the great pavement of two 
layers thick, beneath several feet of earth; 
and, above ground, the back of a huge shrine 
of red granite, fourteen feet high. But 
only a portion of this temple has yet been 
cleared; and there was probably a larger, 
but now even more destroyed, temple stand¬ 
ing close to it in the same enclosure. The 
chance of getting monuments of the Hyksos 
in a site which dates back even before their 
time, and which is so close to Tanis, is one 
which should not be left untried; therefore, on 
this acoount alone it is desirable to carry out a 
reasonably complete examination of the place, 
the more so as there is a fragment of a Hyksos 
sphinx on the Tell. 

A very interesting and unexpected result is 
the finding of two foundation deposits in the 
corners of an unimportant building in the 
cemetery. The circumstances of the deposit 
are closely the same as those of the foundation 
deposits which I discovered last year at Nau- 
kratis; and finding a mortar and pair of corn 
rubbers, like those at Naukratis, shows that 
they were usual emblems of some part of the 
foundation ceremony. The objects accompany¬ 
ing them were only a small set of plaques of 
materials. No models of tools were found. Of 
course, minor objects of interest—amulets, 
scarabs, bronzes, &c.— are pretty frequent here; 
and I am glad to say that many of my work¬ 
men are educated now into leaving what they 
find—be it coffins, images, or pottery—quite 
undisturbed until I can come to the place to 
unoover and examine the finds myself. Pay¬ 
ment for everything found on the one hand, 
and dismissal on the other, has brought about 
this desirablo order in a couple of weeks. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

* This is indicated not only by the probabilities 
of the case, but also by a sentence in the First 
Sallier Papyrus, where Apepi the Hyksos sends to 
Ba-sckenen “ a notice, according as his scribes 
knowing in affairs said.” This shows a curious 
dependence on the scribes for details of adminis¬ 
tration. 


Feb. IS, 1881 . 

Since -writing the last letter describing the 
site of Tell Nebesheh some further finds have 
come to light. At the gateway of the en¬ 
closure of the temple a headless sphinx in 
black granite has been found, which is one of 
the most erased monuments known. Origin¬ 
ally made under the Xllth Dynasty, to judge 
by the style, it has erased cartouches on the 
chest, between the paws, on each shoulder, on 
the right flank (the left is broken away), and, 
sixthly, an erased inscription around the base ; 
beside these, two inscriptions remain—the 
cartouche of Seti II. on the chest, and the 
cartouches of Set-nekht on the left shoulder. 
The inscription around the base appears to 
belong to the same official who inscribed the 
granite altar mentioned before. Several sculp¬ 
tured blocks of red granite, with erased car- 
touches, have been found in the temple, two 
bearing figures of Khem; andfwith these the 
lower part, from waist to ancles, of a statue of 
Ptah in black granite. It is highly polished, 
and has finely cut inscriptions of Ramessu II., 
who is entitled “ beloved of Sekhet, Uati, and 
Turn (?) ” Also some sculptured blocks at the 
gate belong to some earlier building, and have 
been re-worked. 

But the most important class of finds here 
are those bearing on geography. We have 
three brandies of Egyptian geography—the 
hieroglyphic names, the Greek names, and the 
sites of cities ; and the problem is to correlate 
these correctly. Several identifications have 
been already made by the work of the Fund; 
Pi-Tum (Pithoml = Hero = Tell Maskhuta; 
Naukratis = Nebireh; Kes (Goshen) = Pha- 
koussa = Saft el Henna; Amu, capital of 
Libyan nome = Tell Hisn; and now we may 
safely write nome of Am Pehu = Tanite nome, 
and Am = Tell Nebesheh or Tanis. M. Naville, 
on seeing a photograph of a tablet found at Tanis 
two years ago (now in the British Museum), 
noticed that Horns was entitled “lord of Am ” 
(spelt with the two eyebrows). He suggested 
that this Am, capital of the XIXth nome Am 
Pehu, hitherto attributed to Buto, was at 
Tanis; but he cautiously refrained from relying 
on a solitary evidence. Now we have found in 
the temple here a piece of a limestone statuette 
mentioning “Uati lady of Am”; also the 
greater part of a fine statuette in green basalt, 
probably of Nektanebo by the style, naming 
“ Horus lord of Am” ; and thirdly, in a tomb, 
a fine sarcophagus lid naming “Osiris Meriti 
Her Ab Am.” We have found these four 
mentions of this city of Am, connected with 
different divinities, to the exclusion of any 
other nome or capital name, at Tanis and this 
site close to it; the question only remains 
between Tanis and this shrine—a matter of a 
few miles, which does not affect the identifica¬ 
tion of the nome. Another point to be noticed 
is that the nomes of Am Pehu and Am Khent, 
or the outer and inner parts of Am, correspond 
in relative position. Am Khent - the inner— 
being at Bubastis = Zagazig, Am Pehu—the 
outer—should be sought seawards; and Pba- 
koussa having been happily just removed by 
M. Naville from the false identification with 
Fakus, the limit of the Bubastite nome of Am 
Khent would naturally join the Tanite nome of 
Am Pehu. W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 


MR. LONG’S PICTURES. 

Mr. Long’s pictures, illustrative of what is 
most dramatic in the story of Jephthah’s 
daughter, will attract a certain number of not 
unintelligent visitors to the Gallery in Bond- 
street where they are shown. For Sir. Long, if 
inspiration is sometimes denied him, is at least 
a draughtsman and a painter, and a story-teller 
to boot; and his sacred subjects are conceived in 


a painter’s spirit rather than in a prophet’s. 
Unlike some of the most talked about of his 
contemporaries, a prophet he does not pretend 
to be. He even brings a certain secular bearing 
to- the treatment of a religious theme. Often 
Mr. Long has a very keen eye for dramatic 
effect; and there is one episode—but nay, it is 
the central scene rather — of the story of 
Jephthah’s daughter, which is very decidedly 
dramatic. We refer, of course, to the moment in 
which the girl appears in her father’s sight, the 
first to pass out of his house to welcome his 
return, and, therefore, by his vow, destined for 
sacrifice. And yet somehow that particular 
moment has escaped Mr. Long. He paints, in 
the moot important of his three picture*, the 
scene of Oriental triumph, in which the father 
and daughter stand, indeed, in the foreground ; 
but the father, in anguish still, is yet in a 
measure master of his surprise, and the girl is as 
well aware of her fate and as placidly resigned 
to it as if that fate had been her admitted 
destiny from the day of her birth. In a sense, 
then, Mr. Long has missed his opportunity ; or 
to be more accurate, he has missed the very crest 
of the story, has done this to paint the moment 
after the most dramatic moment, and with it, 
skilfully, every accessory of Eastern triumph. 
But people will rightly enough allow even here 
that Mr. Long has not been without success in 
the painting of the parental trouble, and that, so 
far as concerns the realisation of the Scriptural 
scene—the scene only suggested by the exquisite 
brevity of the text—here are indeed the warriors 
and their war chariots and the welcoming crowd 
of the Eastern town. The two other scenes 
which Mr. Long has elected to realise are, first, 
the time of probation in the mountains — a 
desert blossoming as the rose, the irreverent 
might say only through the pretty presences of 
those companions of the doomed girl who fol¬ 
lowed her into temporary retreat. Mr. Long is 
an allowed master in the painting of flexible 
Oriental beauty, a little nerveless, a little flaccid 
perhaps, yet attractive enough in the accepted 
way. And, second, the hopeless lamentation 
of the father when Jephthah’s vow has indeed 
been completed, and the victim lies white and 
noble in death. We do not deem it our business 
to extol in every particular these latest, and not 
least serious, efforts of Mr. Long’s imagination 
and research and diligent handiwork. But the 
pictures are interesting and capable. The efforts 
are at least grave. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CHESSMEN FROM EGYPT. 

Kom Omb is, Upper Egypt: Feb. U, 1886. 

I beg you will allow me spaoe in the 
Academy to contradict a statement in the 
obituary notice in the Timet of the lamented 
Dr. 8. Birch. The writer of this notice, when 
lauding the capacity of Dr. Birch to detect 
forgeries, speaks of some chessmen brought 
from Thebes, and offered to the British Museum, 
which, “ after having passed the scrutiny of 
other savant,” were rejected as false by the 
learned doctor; and adds that they “ were sub¬ 
sequently discovered to be carved out of a 
piece [sic] of American walnut.” To this state¬ 
ment I give a flat contradiction; and this for 
the very sufficient reason that the chessme -■ in 
question are made of at least three, and possibly 
of no less than five, different substances. The 
pieces—twenty-three in number, exclusive of 
two small wooden statues, apparently markers, 
and of four more which still remain in other 
hands at Luxor—are carved out of ivory, out 
of a beautiful, close-grained, pale yellow wood, 
not indigenous in Egypt, and, lastly, out of 
a fine black wood, which Mr. Carruthers, of 
the Natural History Museum at South Ken¬ 
sington, to whom I submitted a specimen, 
pronounced to be of Indian, and not of 
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American, walnut. The fact is, the inventor 
of the American walnut theory proves a little 
too much. 1 carefully compared the black 
chess-pieces with the wood inlaid in various 
boxes and articles of ancient Egyptian furniture 
in the British Museum in company with one of 
die officials of that institution, and found the 
wood in both cases to be identical in colour, 
texture, and in some instances in condition also. 
If, then, the chessmen be spurious on account 
of their material, then the examples of inlaid 
woodwork in the National Collection, whose 
genuineness was admitted by Dr. Birch, are 
spurious also, and the specimens in the collec¬ 
tions of Bulak and the Louvre, where the same 
wood is employed, must likewise be adjudged 
forgeries. I am well acquainted—perhaps 
more so than any other Englishman—with the 
work of the Theban school of forgers, ever since 
its first foundation some eighteen years ago. 
These men are excellent imitators; but they 
make use of materials found on the spot, and, 
not being original artists, they are quite in¬ 
capable of producing a set of objects carved 
in the form of lions’ heads, like the inculpated 
chessmen, in such a spirited manner, each one, 
moreover, differing slightly from the others. 
But, above all, they cannot work miracles ; and 
this they would have done, had they fabricated 
a number of wooden pieces, which, after they 
were finished, received the cracks and cleavage, 
which is the result of the gradual drying up of 
the vegetable tissues in a climate as dry as that 
of Thebes. The author of the “ American ” 
walnut theory, which leaves the question of the 
genuineness of the ivory and pale-yellow pieces 
untouched, is probably not aware, although he 
might have learned the fact from Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s great work, edited by Dr. Birch 
himself, that the ancient Egyptians largely im¬ 
ported foreign woods for ornamental purposes, 
especially from Asia; but we know, from the 
admirable sculptures at the Dayr-el-Bahri, 
representing the expedition sent by Queen 
Hatasu down the Bod Sea to Ceylon, if not to 
India itself, that she imported Asiatic trees of 
many kinds into Egypt. And, accordingly, 
numerous existing specimens prove that at a 
good Theban period foreign woods, and, in par¬ 
ticular, Indian walnut —called, I suspect by 
mistake, by Sir G. Wilkinson “ebony”—was 
largely employed for inlaying. Now, curiously 
enough, there is some evidence to connect this 
particular set or sets of chessmen with Queen 
Hatasu herself. I observed in the Bulak 
Museum a chessman of agate; and Mr. W. 
Flinders Petrie pointed out to me another piece 
of bronze of similar size, design, and workman¬ 
ship to those offered to the British Museum. 
On the former of these is the cartouche of 
Queen Hatasu. It is at least possible that they 
all belonged to the same set, and that that set 
was the property of the queen who traded to 
India! 

Caution is an excellent quality in the head of 
a public department which makes purchases; 
but there is such a thing as over-caution, and 
over-caution has a tendency to increase with 
advancing age and infirmities. It is no dis¬ 
paragement to the late Dr. Birch, whose loss it 
will be hard to repair, to say that he was more 
eminent in the higher branches of Egyptology 
—in the reading of hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
and in deciphering the difficult cursive Greek 
inscriptions upon the ostralca of Elephantine 
and Karnak — than in deciding upon the 
genuineness of this or that article submitted to 
his inspection. He himself expressed to me 
his regret that he had rejected as false the in¬ 
comparable woven linen band and the mummied 
hand, probably of a queen, with its superb 
rings of gold with obelisks of lapis-lazuli, 
which happily found a resting-place in the 
Mayer collection at Liverpool. 

Greville J. Chester. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

In connexion with the forthcoming exhibition 
of some of Mr. Holman Hunt’s pictures, any¬ 
body knowing where the following works are 
to be found will confer a favour by communi¬ 
cating with Mr. Holman Hunt, at the Fine 
Arts Society, 148 New Bond Street—Oil- 
colours; (1) Replica of “Finding of Christ in 
the Temple,” (2) “Flight of Madeleine with 
Porphyro ” (Replica), and (3) “ King of Hearts.” 
Water-colours; (1) “ Harbour of Refuge,’’small, 
moonlight; (2) “Cairo,” sunset from house- 
roof, with woman sifting wheat; (3) “Naza¬ 
reth,” with figures of woman and boy in fore¬ 
ground; (4) “Salerno Bay,” moonlight, with 
bathers; (3) “ View from house-roof, Jeru¬ 
salem,” moonlight; (0) “Mosque el Sakrah,” 
moonlight; (7) “Desert with Gazelles,” long 
picture; and (8) “ Sunset from Fiesole.” 

The April number of the Magazine of Art 
will contain an article on “ The Earl of Beacons- 
field,” written by Mr. G. Saintsbury, with 
portraits by Sir J. E. Millais, E. J. Boehm, 
Maclise, &c., besides a page of caricatures from 
Punch, from the time of Richard Doyle to that 
of Mr. Tenniel, selected and redrawn by Mr. 
Harry Fumiss. 

The council of the Hartley Institution, 
Southampton, have resolved to open this spring 
an exhibition of oil paintings, water-colour 
drawings, etchings, and engravings specially 
illustrative of the scenery and antiquities of 
Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. 

The Nineteenth Century Art Society’s Exhi¬ 
bition suffers inevitably from the frequency with 
which it is held. Like the Exhibition of the 
Dudley Gallery almost, it is without really 
notable work. Two or three exceptions there 
are : the strongly-painted portrait which hangs 
in the place of honour, for instance, and the work 
of Miss Miller, and Mr. Tuke, and Mr. Zimmer- 
mann, and Mr. Aubrey Hunt, not to name Miss 
Alma Broadbridge’s attractive pottle of straw¬ 
berries. “Strawberries fourpence a pottle!” 
sings one of the most attractive of our writers of 
vers de societe; but ‘'fourpence a pottle ” is, alas ! 
not the market price of the day. We ought to 
apologise for quoting verse when it is a criticism 
that is expected. Alas ! as far as most of the 
piptures are concerned, there is so little to criti¬ 
cise. You cannot enlarge to anybody’s edification 
on mere mediocrity or mere eccentricity, and in 
the minor exhibitions there is so much of both 
and so little of anything else. Let the Nineteenth 
Century Art Society be more exalted in its aim. 
Let our minor artists realise the fact that a 
icturo is not qualified for exhibition simply 
ecause it is a piece of canvas which somebody 
has painted on, and which a frame-maker has 
surrounded with a frame. In what is called the 
field of art publicity is easy. Would that the 
beginner in painting found himself bound to sub¬ 
mit to the same restrictions as surround the 
beginner in literature ! , 

The committee formed for the purpose of 
erecting, at Nancy, a statue of Claude Lorrain 
have devised a new method of raising the 
necessary funds. More than two hundred 
pictures, statues, and engravings by celebrated 
contemporary artists have been collected during 
the last two years, and are to be disposed of by 
lottery. The price of a ticket is twenty francs, 
and the purchaser of twenty consecutive tickets 
is sure of a prize. The collection is now on 
exhibition at the gallery of M. Durand Rnel, 
rue de la Paix. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Miss Eugenie Sturmfels gave a first concert 
on Thursday evening, February 18, at the 
Prince’s Hall. The programme contained three 
concerted pieces : two pianoforte trios by 


Haydn and Beethoven, and Dvorak's Sonata 
in F for pianoforte and violin, in which the 
concert giver was ably supported by Herr 
Ludwig and Mr. W. E. Wnitehouse. Miss 
Sturmfels has well-trained fingers; at times 
there was, however, a hardness of touch which 
may very probably have been the result of 
nervousness. She played with success some 
short solos by Scarlatti, Chopin, and Nicodd; 
but we think she was scarcely wise in attempt¬ 
ing Schumann’s difficult Sonata in G minor. 
Miss A. Sherwin, who has a clear, strong voice, 
was the vocalist. 

Mr. A. Chappell still continues to make the 
Saturday programmes of the Popular Concerts 
more tempting than the Monday ones, with the 
invariable and, indeed, natural result that the 
former attract the larger audiences. On Satur¬ 
day, February 20, there were two favourite 
Quartette, the one for strings in D minor by 
Mozirt, the other for pianoforte and strings in 
E flat by Schumann. And then again, the pianist 
was M. V. de Pachmann, and his solos four of 
Chopin’s Etudes—or, rather, five ; for, by way 
of encore, he added one more to the selection in¬ 
dicated in the programme-book. The ease with 
which he plays the uncomfortably wide arpeggio 
assages in Op. 10, No. 1, ana the scales of 
ouble notes in Op. 25, No. 6, is little Bhort of 
marvellous. In the latter study he makes the 
left hand sing rather than play its part, so that 
there is something to admire besides the finished 
technique of the performer. M. de Pachmann 
was heard to advantage in the Scherzo of the 
Schumann Quartett, but the opening movement 
was lacking in breadth and dignity. As violin 
solo, Mdme. Norman-Ndruda played, with her 
usual taste and expression, Spohr’s Adagio in F 
from the Ninth Concerto. Mrs. Hutchinson was 
the vocalist, and her efforts to please were duly 
appreciated. 

On Monday evening, February 22, Brahms' 
Sextett in G (Dp. 36) was admirably performed 
by Mdme. Neruda and Messrs. Ries, Hollander, 
Gibson, Howell, and Ould. The number of 
names of English players in this list will give 
satisfaction to all who think that native talent, 
if deserving, should be encouraged. Mr. Hen- 
schel’s “ Serbisches Liederspiel ” (Op. 32) for four 
voices, with pianoforte accompaniment, was the 
next piece. The cycle consists of ten numbers, 
all well written, and some—such as No. 3 for 
soprano and alto, and Nos. 5 and 10 for the four 
voices—exceedingly pleasing. The pianoforte 
part, too, is cleverly arranged, nnd Mr. Henschel 
himself at the piano made the most of it As, 
however, the various numbers do not seem con¬ 
nected, and as naturally a sameness of style is felt 
throughout, we think a part of the collection 
would have proved even more effective than the 
whole. Mrs. Henschel, Miss Lena Little, and 
Messrs. McKay and Thorndike sang with taste, 
and the four voices blended well together. Mdlle. 
Clothilde Kleeberg played Beethoven’s Sonata in 
C minor (Op. 10, No. 1). The concerts are now 
in their twenty-eighth season, and this work has 
only been given twice before. It is not one of 
Beethoven’s greatest sonatas, and until one can 
complain that these ore heard too often, it seems 
a pity to select stepping-stones by help of which 
the Bonn master rose to higher things. Mdlle. 
Kleeberg interpreted the sonata with neatness 
and finish, and was literally forced to accept an 
encore, when she gave Mendelssohn’s “Spring 
Song.” The programme concluded with Men¬ 
delssohn’s fragments from an unfinished quartett. 
Surely one of Haydn’s “finished” works, or some 
good concerted piece for pianoforte and strings, 
would have maae the end of the programme as 
interesting os the beginning. 

Herr Franke’s second vocal quartett concert 
took place last Tuesday evening at the Prince’s 
HalL Mr. Stanford’s clever Pianoforte Quartett 
in F—produced nine years ago at one of Herr 
Franke’s chamber concerts—was performed by 
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Messrs. Laistner, Peiniger, Stehling, and Swert. 
The first two movements pleased us the best; 
the third is vague, and the finale restless. The 
novelty of the evening was J. Roentgen’s 
Toscanische Rispetti (Popular Songs of Tuscany), 
a cycle of songs after the style of Schumann’s 
Liederspiel. The composer, bom in 1855, has 
written a great deal of music. He has a fluent 
pen, but in the work under notice there is 
scarcely a trace of originality. Would it not be 
more profitable for Herr Franke to announce 
some of the seldom or never heard songs of 
Schumann and Schubert than to show us how 
cleverly a talented German youth can imitate 
Mendelssohn and Schumann ? Theperformance 
was an exceedingly good one. There was a 
great improvement in Miss Hamlin ; she did not 
force her voice as on the first evening. The 
other vocalists were Miss Little and Messrs. 
Winch and Fischer. The programme included 
Brahms’ Liebes-Lieder-Walzer, and some violin 
and violoncello solos by Messrs. Peiniger and 
Swert. 

Mdlle. Clothilde Kleeberg’s pianoforte recital 
was held last Wednesday afternoon at St. 
James’s Hall. She gave a neat and finished 
rendering of Rameau’s Gavotte, with variations, 
and was heard to great advantage in Bach’s 
Italian Concerto. Her interpretation of Beet¬ 
hoven’s Sonata in E flat was in many respects 
praiseworthy; but she has yet to grasp the full 
meaning and power of the opening Allegro, and 
to feel the grandeur of the Largo. She was 
successful in the first and last movements of 
Schumann’s interesting “ Faschingsschwank aus 
Wien.” She afterwards played two of Mendels¬ 
sohn’s “Lieder ohne Worte”—the first exceedingly 
well—his Caprice Op. 16, No. 2, and concluded 
with Chopins E flat Polonaise Op. 22. The 
difficult passages in this last work were given 
with dash and brilliancy, and elicited loud 
applause from an audience which, up to this 
moment, had not proved over demonstrative. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 
are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 
any sine up to Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This pro¬ 
cess is noted lor its excellence in 

Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-ink Sketches; 

Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 

and is largely employed by the Trustees ol the 
British Museum, the Paiaeosraphical, Numismatical, 
Antiquarian anu other learned Societies, and by the 
Leading Publishers. 

“ Put up a Picture in your room ’’—Leigh Hunt. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 
Catalogue, 168 pp., Sixpence, pat-free. 


“AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ART.” With Three Illustrations, ill pp., free to any 

address. _ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


Just published, prioe 2». fld. 

A MONG the ROCKS, and othef Poems 

JL Jl. By M. A. A. 

WILLIAMS * NOBOATB. 14, Hcnrletta-afreet, Covent-garde*, London ; and 
*0, rtoulh Frederick-streei, Edinburgh. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


rpHE CALENDAR for 1886, containing 

JL the llogulullona, Examination Data, Examination Papers, /tic., Ac., 
la NOW PUBLISHED, and can be obtained from Mcears. MACMILLAN & 
CO., London, or Mr. J. K. ton WISH, Manchester, price la , by post, la. 3d. 


One Shilling ; large paper, 2a. 6d. 


■RUSKIN’S CRITICISMS on the MILLAIS 

It I’lCTUKEE at the (1B08VKH0B. With other Notes and Comment!. 
London: W -RBETts, 185, FleeUtreet. 


INDUSTRIAL REMUNERATION. 


Demy 8vo, 628 pp., prioe is. 6d. 

NDUSTRIAL REMUNERATION 
CONFERENCE: 

The Report of the Proceedings and Papers 
read in Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, on the 
28th, 29th, and 30th January, 1885. 

WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY: 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY, M.P. 

LLOYD JONES. 

DAVID CUNNINGHAM, M.Inst.O.E., F.8.S. 

J. G. HUTCHINSON. 

EDITH 8IMCOX. 

W. SAUNDERS. 

J. LYNCH. 

L LOWTHIAN BELL, F.R.8. 

W. OWEN. 

J. MAWDSLEY. 

Professor ALFRED MARSHALL. 

EMMA A. PATERSON. 

Professor BEE8LY. 

W. J. HARRIS, M.P. 

W. H. HOULDSWORTH, M.P. 

STEPHEN HARDING. 

8EDLEY TAYLOR, M.A. 

M. JEAN BILLON. 

BENJAMIN JONES. 

EDWARD W. GREENING. 

J. M. OHERRIE. 

A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 

ALFRED R. WALLACE. LL.D. 

Emeritus Professor F. W. NEWMAN. 

Lord BR AM WELL. 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 

J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, M.A. 

ADOLPHE SMITH, F.C.S. 

J. F. MILLAR. 

Cassbll A Company, Lmitkd, Ludgate-hill, London. 


J. & R. MAXWELL’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

MI8S BBADDON’S RECENT NOVEL. 

OheaplEdition, is., bds.; 2s. ed., cl.; 8s. 6d. half-mor. 

WYLLAED’S WEIRD. 

By M. E. BRADDON, 

Author of “ Lady Audley’e Secret,” “ Iahmael,” &c. 

“ • Wyllard’a Weird ’ la aecond to none among her atorlee.”— Tim**. 

“ An exceedingly clever and akllfully told tale .”—Saturday Jtevicw. 

A NEW NOVEL OF THRILLING INTEREST. 

In 1 vol., 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., el.; 3s. Sd., half-mor. 

HAUNTED. New Work by Dora Vere. 

A Story of Unflagging Interest. 1 

FASCINATING STORY of LOVE and ROMANCE. 
In 1 vol., 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., el.; 3s. 6d., half-mor. 

IF LOVE BE LOVE : a Forest Idyl. By 

D. OECIL GIBBS, Author of “ As One Possessed.” 

*• There la a good deal of amart writing In thia atory ; It ia Interesting.” 

_ The People, 

A ROMANTIC ANGLO-ITALIAN LOVE-STORY. 
In I vol., 2s., bds.; 2 s. 6d., cl.; 8s. 6d., half-mor. 

STAB of EMPIBE. By Capt. Mayne Beid, 

Author of “ The Headless Horseman,” Ac., Ac. 

A NEW RUSSIAN SOCIETY NOVEL. 

Ini vol., 2 s., bds.; 2s.8d., ol.; 3s.6d., half-mor. 

BESPICE FINEM; or, Love in Exile. 

By G. BIANCA HARVEY. A Story of Life in 
Russia under the despotic Government of the Czar. 

“Thu author write, with eurneatuaw and algour. The dialogue la 
■plaited."— A tAewttewei. __ 

CHEAP EDITION OF A POPULAR NOVEL. 
Prioe2s., boards; 2s.6d., cloth; 3s.6d.,half-mor. 

CUBBENT BEPENTANCE. ByA.B.C.S. 

“A atory ftill of action, excitement, and fine writing: "—Athenaeum. 

CHEAP EDITION OF E. SPENDER’S NOVELS. 
Price 2s.. bds.; 2s. 8d., d.; 3s. 8d„ half-mor. 

KINGSFOBD. By E. Spender, Author of 

“ A True Marriage.” “ Until the Day Breaks,” Ac. 

“ A well-written uuvel, clew and artlwlc .”—Morning Putt. 

A CHARMING STORY BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Price Is., paper covers; ls.6d., cloth. 

A MAIDEN FAIB. By Charles Gibbon, 

Author of “ Garvock,” “ Amoret," Ac., Ac. 

London: J. A R. MAXWELL,33 A 86, St. Bride-street; 
And 13 ,14, A 16 , Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, E.C.; 

And at all Libraries, Bookstalls, Booksellers, Ac. 


SIB THE0D0BE MABTIN’S FAUST. 

This day is published, crown 8vo, pp. 321, price 8s. 

GOETHE’S FAUST: a Dramatic Poem. Part II. 

Translated into English Verse by Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


EIGHTH EDITION. Crown Svo, pp. 227, prioe 8s. 6d. 

GOETHE’S FAUST: a Dramatic Poem. Part I. 

Translated into English Verse by Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

NOTICE.—The New Volume in the above Series , 
on COMPARATIVE LITERATURE , by 
Professor H. M. Posnett, is ready this day at 
all Booksellers. Price 5s. 


London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


DEDICATED TO HEB MOST GBACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

Notice.—“ HASTED 1 S HISTORY of KENT” Corrected , Enlarged, and 

Continued to the Present Time, by Dr. H. H. Drake {from the MSS. Collections of the late 
Revs. T. Streatfeild and L. B.’ Larking, the Public Records, Ac.), is now being Subscribed 
for. Part J. consists of the “ Hundred of Rlackheath,” the most important Division of the 
County, comprising the Kentish Suburbs of London, and forming a complete lPork in itself. 
Subscription Price £5. 

All applications to be made to Messrs. Mitchell and Hughes, 140, Wardour Street, IF. 

e 
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NE W BOOK S. 

“WHAT SHALL WB DO WITH ODE BOYS?” 
Now ready, Second Edition, 1 vol., fcap. 8vo, 40 Hluetra- 
tions, cloth extra, bevelled boards, price 6s. 

FRANK’S RANCHE; or, My 

HOLIDAY in the ROCKIES. By tho Author of “An 
Amateur Angler’s Days in Dovedale/' 


A GENERAL HISTORY of MUSIC, 

from the Infancy of the Greek Drama to the Present 
Period. By w. 8. ROCKSTRO,-Author of “The life of 
Handel," “The Life of Mendelssohn,” “A History of 
for Young Students,” " Practical Harmony,” 
“The Rules of Counterpoint,” Ac Demy 8vo, clotL 
636 pp., with several Illustrations, i«. 

“Mr. Rockstro’s “ General History of Music” is as fnll 
as its compass will allow of interesting information about 
music and musicians of all periods.”— St. James’s Gazette 


RIGHT MONTHS on the GRAN 

CHACO of the ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. By GIO. 
VANNI PELLE8CHI. Crown 8vo, cloth eitia. 8s. 8d‘ 
“The writer of this book has been an official in the em¬ 
ploy of the civil engineering service of the Argentine 
Republic, and has had opportunity of acquainting himself 
familiarly with the Gran Chaco, which is its northern por- 
ft 18 Of great extent, and mostly in the occupation of 
wild Indian tribes, so that much of adventure as well as of 
novel observation is included in his interesting volume.” 

. -_ The Queen. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

LONDON of TO-DAY: an Illus- 

{or the Setuson. By CHARLES EYRE 
PASCOE. Second yearof publication, and Third Edition. 


Now ready, d edica ted, by permission, to the Qneon. 

NEEDLEWORK as ART. By 

Lady MARIAN ALFORD. With nearly 100 Full.page 
and smaller Woodcuts, 16 Photogravures, Ac., being 
Facsimile Reproductions of Ancient Needlework. Royal 
8vo, bound in white linpn, gilt edges, 42s. J 

also is now ready, printed on 
the t*»t paper 000 copies only). Royal 4to, vellum extra, 
gilt edges, £4 4e. * 

“Lady Marian Alford has broken into a new region of 
art, or rather a new department of the history of art Her 
large and beautifully illustrated book on needlework is 
almost a history of the achievements of humanity with the 
needle. . . . The extent of her information, the clear and 
unaffected merits of her style, and the orderly array of 
facts on a very complex topic, are all really worthy of ad- 
miration, and the pictures do their duty, being illustrations, 
not merely ornaments of the book. . . . Laay Marian 
Alford s book is a pleasant possession in itself, and a useful 
guide to ladies who wish to be busy in the manner of their 
ancestresses."— Daily News . 

JAPANESE HOMES and their 

SURROUNDINGS. By EDWARD S. MORSE, Pb D 
Poabod I Acadsray of Science, late Pro! 
lessor of Zoology in the University of Tokio Janan 
Member of the National Academy of Science, Fellow^of 
the American Academy of Arte and 8oienos« ** wri.i, 

more than 300 Dluetratione. Small 4^ c"Sh, m. , 
“Though books on Japanese art have multiplied of late i 
years, very few have supplied ug with any information of 
the Japanese dwelling. We search in vainfor any accurate 
description ofthe house and it* surroundings, thought ! 
counts and illustrations of decorative objects, sufh as I 
pottery, porcelain, lacquerware, ivory carvings, and fabrics 
in cloth and paper, abound. Mr. Edward 8. Morse Direc- 
tor of the Peabody Academy of Science, and late a protestor 
in the University of Tokio, Japan, has written a work on 
the subject of the Japanese home, which is well illustrated 
by woodcuts from sketches by the au-hor. As a contribu. 
Uon to our knowledge of the subject, Mr. Morse's book s a ' 
welcome addition to the literature of Japan, especiallv at a 
hXe raI M^ M^^' arU I>‘“ c incite social 

nauits. . Mr. Morse’s very interesting and instruc. ; 

tive work, which is the only reliable guide to the archive- 1 
tore of Japan we have seea."—Building hews uec 


LOW’S 

STANDARD NOVELS, 


In small post 8vo, uniform, red cloth, bevelled 
board*. 

Pries 6s. each, unless where otherwise stated. 


By William Black. 

Three Feathers. 

A Daughter of Heth 
(18th Edition). 
Kilmeny. 
in Silk Attire. 

Lady 811 verdale’sSweet- 
heart. 

Sunrise. 


By R. D. Blaokmore. 


(26th 


Lams Doone 
Edition.) 

Also an Illustrated 
Edition, '81s. 8d. and 
36s. 

Alice Lorraine. 

Cradook Nowell. 

Clara Vaughan. 

Cripps the Carrier. 

Erema; or, My Father’s 
Sin. 

Mary Anerley. 

Christowell: a Dart¬ 
moor Tale. 

Tommy Upmore. 


By Thomas Hardy. 

The Trompet-Major. 
Far from the Madding 
Crowd. 

The Hand of Ethelberta. 
A Laodicean. 

Two on a Tower. 

A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
The Return oftheNative 


By George MacDonald. 

Mary Marston. 

Guild Court. 

The Vicar’s Daughter. 
Adela Cathcort. 
Stephen Archer. 
Weighed and Wanting. 
Orts. 


By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

Daisies and Buttercups: 
a Novel of the Upper 
Thames. 

The Senior Partner. 
Alaric Spenoeley. 

A Straggle for Fame. 


By W. Clark Bussell. 

Wreok of the “ Groeve- 
nor.” 

John Holdsworth (Chief 
Mate). 

A Sailor's Sweetheart. 
The “ Lady Maud.” 
Little Loo: a Tale of 
South Sea. 

A Sea Queen. 

Jack’s Courtship. 

My Watch Below. 


By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

My Wife and I. 

Old Town Folk. 

We and our Neighbours 
Poganuc People. 


By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

A Golden Sorrow (New 
Edition). 

Out of Court. 


By Mrs. Macquold. 
Elinor Dryden. 
Diane. 


By Miss Coleridge. 
An English Squire. 


By the Rev. B. Oilllat, M. A. 

A Story of the Dragon* 
nades. 


By Joseph Hatton. 

Three Recruits, and the 
Girls they Left Behind 
Them. 


By C. F. Woolson. 

Anne. 

For the Major. Piiceis. 


By Lewis Wallace. 

Ben Hur: a Tale of the 
Christ. 


POPULAR WORKS OP TRAVEL 
AND ADVENTURE. 

THE GBEAT LOBE LAND. By Col. W. F. Batler, C B. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 7b. 6d. 

THE WILD H0RTH LAND. By Col.W. F. Butler. O.B. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 7s. 0d. 1 

HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE. By H. II. Stanley. 

Illustration, and Maps. Crown 8vo, 7 s. sd. 

THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT. By H. II. Stanley. 

Numerous Illustrations. Crowro 8To.12e.6d. 

THE THRESHOLD of the UNKNOWN BEGI0N. By 

C. R. MARKHAM. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 

CRUISE of the CHALLENGER. By W. J. J. Spry. 

B.N. Illustrated. 7e.6d. *»••*>*/» 

BURNABY’S “ON HORSEBACK THROUGH ASIA 

MINOR.” With Map. 10.. Sd. 

SCHWEINFUHTH’S “HEART of AFRICA.” Ulnstraud. 

3 vole, 19a 

MARSHALL'S «THROUGH AMERICA.” Illustrated. 

7a «<I 


GREAT ARTISTS. 

Illustrated Biographies. Crown 8ro, emblematical binding, 

3s. «d. per rol. 

ALBRECHT D0RER. By R. F. Heath. 

FIGURE PAINTERS of HOLLAND. 

FRA ANGKLICO, MASACCIO, and BOTTICELLI. 

FRA BARTOLOMMEO. ALbArTINELH, and ANDREA 

del BAKTO. 

GAINSBOROUGH and CONSTABLE. 

GIOTTO. Bv Harry Quilter. 

HANS HOLBEIN, fir Joseph Condall. 

HOGARTII. Bv Austin Dobson. 

LANDSEER. Bv F. G. Stephens. 

LEONARDO da VINCI. 

LITTLE MASTERS of GERMANY. By W B Soott 
MANTEGNA and FRANCIA. J 

MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI. By Clfexent 
OVERBECK. By J. B. Atkinson. 

RAPHAEL. By N. d’Anveru. 

REMBRANDT. By J. W. Mollett. 

REYNOLDS. By F. 8. Pulling. 

RUBENS. Byt\W. Kelt. 

TINTORETTO. By W. R. Osier. 

TITIAN. By R. F. Heath. 

TURNER. By (Joatno Monk ho use. 

VANDYCK an«l HALS. By P. R. Head. 

VELASQUEZ. By E. Stowe 

VERXET and DELAROCHE. By J. R. Roes. 

WILKIE. By J. W. Mollett. J ** 

GREAT ARTISTS. 

Illustrated Biographies. 2 s. 6d. per rol. 

CORREGGIO. I MEI8SONIER 

DELLA ROBBIA and CELLINI. MURILLO 

GHIBERTI and DONATELLO. WATTEAU 

LAWRENCE and ROMNEY. | 
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LITERATURE. 

Faust. Part II. Translated by 8ir Theodore 
Martin. (Blackwood.) 

Students of Goethe’s Faust have certainly had 
much cause, of late, to he grateful to the 
fortune that presides over literature and the 
drama. Mr. Irving has indisputably shown 
us the scenic capacities of Part I.; Mr. 
Coupland’s lectures, helpful throughout, are 
really excellent when dealing with Part II.; 
Bayard Taylor’s translation can once more be 
obtained without anxious search or difficult 
borrowing (“ Chandos Classics,” F. Warne 
& Co.); Anster’s version, if I mistake 
not, has become more attainable; and now, 
finally, the veteran translator, Sir Theodore 
Martin, after long—perhaps too long— deten¬ 
tion in other fields of literature, has returned 
to his early love, and completed the boon of 
which he gave us a first instalment twenty 
years ago. Those who, like the present 
writer, owe to that earlier translation of 
Part I. their first knowledge of one of the 
world’s greatest poems, will hail with 
renewed gratitude this further clue to the 
indeprensus et irremeabilis error of Part II. 
It may be that “ old use clings,” and that the 
poetic impressions of boyhood are more 
indelible than we think; but certainly the 
conviction remains with me that no trans¬ 
lated poetry has ever brought more imagina¬ 
tive charm with it than Borne of Faust’s 
early soliloquy—notably the lines imme¬ 
diately preceding his attempt at suicide—as 
rendered by 8ir Theodore Martin: 

“ A car of fire, by airy pinions driven, 

Flits o’er me: and I stand prepared to flee. 

By tracks untrodden, through the wastes of 
heaven, 

Up to new spheres of pore activity. . . . 

To gaze unblenching on that murky pit, 

Where fancy weaves herself an endless doom, 

To storm that pass, whose narrow gorge is lit 
By blasting hell-fires flickering through the 
gloom: 

Serene, although the risk before thee lay, 

Into blank nothingness to melt away !" 

With vivid memories of that and of many 
other passages scarcely less good, one can 
hardly play the impartial critic, still less walk 
with Zoilo-Thersites before the Emperor. 

This translation of Part II. is introduced by 
a graceful metrical dedication to Mr. Froude, 
part of which may here be excerpted, as illus¬ 
trating the translator’s own view of the great 
poem on which he has been engaged: 

“ You know—who better ?—all that gives 
This book its charm, the grace that lives 
And breathes throughout its perfect verse, 

The saws sarcastic, vivid, terse, 

The wild wit flashing to and fro, 

The varied lore, the sunny glow 
Of fancy and of passion, fit 
To glorify the exquisite 
Conception of a Helen meet 
To make Faust’s dream of bliss complete.” 


A person who launched forth on the second 
part of Faust with only that estimate to 
guide him would soon be lost on the rocks or 
aground on tho shallows. It is not, I think, 
so bright and Aristophanic a poem as the 
translator’s generous enthusiasm has here 
represented it. Yet, compared with the 
absurd, yet widely-accepted, dictum that 
Goethe had no humour to speak of, Sir 
Theodore Martin’s estimate is truth and 
insight itself. Few things reveal themselves 
more slowly, few more certainly, to rational 
study, than the merit of Faust, Part II. 
“ The wild wit flashing to and fro ” is not 
Aristophanic nor Shaksperian, it is a deli¬ 
cate intellectual freakishness, moving with 
“ unchartered freedom ” through mythology, 
history, philosophy, and politics. Who shall 
reveal to the Emperor the hidden treasures of 
the soil of his kingdom? The wise fool, 
Mephistopheles, can suggest: 

Und fragt ihr mich, wer cs zu Tage schafft: 
Begabten Manns Natur- und Qeisteskraft.” 

But the Chancellor, type of orthodoxy and 
red-tapeism in all time, is scared and 
horrified. 

“ Natur und deist—so sprioht man nicht 
Christen. 

Desahalb verbrennt man Atheisten, 

Weil solche Beden hbchst gefahrlich sind. 

Natur iat Siinde, deist iat Teufel; 

8ie hegen zwischen sich den Zweifel.” 

What a summary is that of the principles of 
legitimacy and the Holy Alliance! Goethe 
was a courtier, but a prophet as well. No 
outward decorum, no court favours, could 
diminish in him the deep humorous scorn for 
solemn pretentious incapacity, nor blind him 
to its inevitable end. It is a “ far cry ” from 
Goethe to Bishop Butler; yet we can fancy 
the former repeating, with Olympian serenity 
—“Things are what they are, and the con¬ 
sequences of them will be what they will be 
—why then should we seek to be deceived?” 
No doubt it is true, as Sir Theodore Martin 
says (p. ix.) in his beautifully written and 
concise preface, that “ those who want strong 
human interest must go elsewhere: they will 
not find it here. The whole action lies within 
‘ the limits of the sphere of dream.’ Even 


Faust and Mephistopheles are but as phan¬ 
tasms moving among phantasms.” Even for 
Helen “it is Faust’s imagination, not his 
heart, that is on fire.” Substitute for 
“human interest,” “interest in individual 
character,” and this estimate need not be 
gainsaid. But human interest, it seems to 
me, in its broadest sense, does pervade Fart 
II., as, in its narrower sense, it inspires 
Part I. 

On the other hand, when Sir Theodore 
Martin pronounces (p. viii.) that “ our own 
reason and imagination, and their suggestions, 
are quite sufficient for the enjoyment of what 
is really valuable in the poem,” he does, I 
think, underrate its difficulties. H we follow 
him in “giving all rhymed obscurities the 
go-by,” and “ settling upon the flowers about 
whose fragrance and beauty there can be no 
mistake,” we certainly are not reading Goethe, 
nor grasping his meaning. Wo shall never 
pluck out the whole heart of the mystery of 
Shakspere’s sonnets; but, if we discard the 
effort wherever they are enigmatical, we shall 
lose much that is well worth tiie winning. Our 
translator’s practice is worth more than his 


theory. He has given us Goethe, with all his 
rhymed obscurities and symbolio puzzles and 
mythological allusions, in straightforward 
English rhyme, always lucid and readable, 
often markedly poetical. If the poem can be 
made easy for English readers. Sir Theodore 
Martin was the man to do it. If he seldom 
attains the level of Bayard Taylor’s version 
at its best, he rarely or never drops into the 
harsh and jarring discords which recur so 
oddly often in the American scholar’s work. 
One of the finest passages in the English, as 
it is one of the most interesting in the 
German, is that in act i., sc. v., where 
Mephistopheles warns Faust of the un¬ 
known and terrific void through which he 
must pass to “ The Mothers ” (p. 62) (“ IJnd 
hattest du . . . wo du ruhst.”) 

“ And with the ocean if thou wert contending, 

And round thee heaved a limitless expanse, 

Yet there, though death were in each wave 
impending, 

Thou’dst see before thee wave on wave advance. 
There, something thou shouldst see; see dol¬ 
phins leap 

O’er the green hollows of the glassy deep, 

See clouds sweep on, and sun, and moon, and 
star. 

But nothing shalt thou see in that great void 
afar; 

Thou shalt not hear thy very footfall pace, 

Nor light on one substantial resting-place.” 

This is worthy of the original—it has the 
same dreamy sense of a great shudder at the 
world that is without form and void. 
Bayard Taylor’s version of the same passage 
cannot be compared to it. Again (p. 64), 
the mystic presence of “ The Mothers ” is 
admirably described. The gleaming tripod: 

“ The Mothers unto thee will show. 

Some sit, some stand, some wander to and fro: 
Each as it haps; strange shapes of every kind, 

The eternal pastime of the eternal mind. 

Circle them round with every form of bring. 

Thee they behold not, phantasms only seeing.” 

On the other hand, the exquisite beauty of 
the first scene (where Ariel and the elves 
sing around Faust till he wakes with the 
rising sun, and greets it with words as magni¬ 
ficent as those with which he bade it farewell 
in Part I.) has not roused the translator to his 
highest mood. He does not here reach the 
excellence of Bayard Taylor’s work, either in 
the choric chant of the Night’s four watches 
or in Faust’s soliloquy. So, at least, it seems 
to the present writer; but perhaps readers of 
the Acadkmt may think differently, and the 
comparison cannot fail to be interesting: 

“ Aloft the giant peaks, far-gleaming bright, 
Proclaim the hour at hand that fires the rides; 
They feel the first flush of the eternal light 
That finds its way betimes to ns below. 

Now o'er the green slopes of yon Alpine height 
The advancing splendour spreads a livelier 
glow, 

And, step by step, it gains the lower ground. 

Lo, the broad sun! and blinded with the 
flow 

That stings the shrinking sight, I turn me 
round. 

So when a hope, by long devotion fanned, 

Hath won the height of its desire, and found 
Fulfilment’s winged portals wide expand, 

But now from yonder depths eternal leaps 
A heavenward burst of flame, amazed we 
stand; 

Life’s torch we’d fain illumine there, when 
sweeps 

A sea of fire around us, eddying fast.” 

Martin. 
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“ Lookup! the mountain summits grand, supernal, 
Herald, e’en now, the solemn hour that 
neareth; 

They earliest enjoy the light eternal 
That later sinks till here below we find it. 

Now to the Alpine meadows, sloping vernal, 

A newer beam descends ere we dinned it, 

And step by step unto the base hath bounded : 

The sun comeB forth ! Alas, already blinded, 

I turn away, with eyesight pierced and wounded! 

Tia thus, when, unto yearning hope’s en¬ 
deavour, 

Its highest wish on sweet attainment grounded, 
The portals of fulfilment widely sever: 

But if there burst from these eternal spaces 
A flood of flame, we stand confounded ever; 

Tor Life’s pure torch we sought the shining 
traces, 

And seas of fire—and what a fire—surprise 
US.” B. Taylor. 

The superiority of the last quoted version 
seems to me to be marked. Bayard Taylor 
has not feared the dissyllabic rhyme. Else¬ 
where he often uses it harshly and discord¬ 
antly ; but here it adds a force to his transla¬ 
tion which that of his rival lacks. He has 
caught more of the rapture of the mountain 
sunrise; by his help we stand more easily at 
Goethe’s side in the country of Tell, at 
morning. Sir Theodore Martin’s is not so 
good as his version of the “ song before 
sunset ” in Fart I. 

But this is not uniformly the case with the 
comparison. Often the more musical style of 
the English translator surpasses the rather 
Byronic vigour of the American. The third 
act—the “Helena”—was, we are informed 
in the preface (p. 14), translated many years 
ago, with the “ Classical "Walpurgis Night.” 
Certainly it has a brightness and vigour which 
is rather absent from the earlier scenes of 
act ii. The famous choric song “ Vieles 
erlebt’ ksh” is finely rendered, with the 
rhymeless majesty of the original: 

“ Much have I seea and known, though my tresses 
Youthfully wanton, my temples around ; 

Horrors I’ve witnessed full many, the woful 
Wailings of warfare, the night-gloom of Troy, 
When it fell! 

Over the cloud-covered dust-thickened din of 
Death-grappling foes, theimmortals, I heard them 
Shouting, dread clamour! heard I the brazen 
Voices of discord resound through the field 
To the walls. 

• • • • • 

Flying I saw, through smoke and glare, 

And tongues of eddying flame, 

Deities grimly stalk in wrath, 

Figures wonderful, gigantic. 

Striding through the dusky 
Fire-illumined gloom.” 

And even better, or, at any rate, better 
adapted to English ears, is Lyuceus’s song of 
homage (“ Lass mich knieen ”): 

“ Let me kneel and let me view thee, 

Live or die, I reck not how.' 

For, oh godlike woman, to thee 
All my soul is bondslave now.” 

And the remaining verses are as good. It is in 
the light and vigorous style which Sir Theodore 
Martin has used so effectively elsewhere. But 
his dirge of Euphorion (“Nicht allein”) is 
disappointing, and almost prosy in certain 
lines. He does not recover himself till the 
beginning of act iv., where Faust’s cloud- 
vision is shown and vanishes away : 

“ Ah me, already gone! Broad, shapeless, high 
up-piled 

Like far-off peaks of ice, it settles in the East, 
And flashes what they mean, the days that fleet 
and fade. . . . 

Still it dissolveth not, into the sky it soars, 

And with it bears away whate’er is best in me.” 


But the most dramatic scene in the whole 
poem is that where, after the burning of the 
cottage of Baucis and Philemon, the shadow 
of approaching death closes round Faust. 
The smoke of the burning home is wafted 
towards him, yet something else is on the 
wing between sky and laud: 

“ Die Sterne bergen Blick und Scheln, 

Das Feuer sinkt und lodert klein : 

Ein Schauerwindchen fachelt’s an 
Bringt Bauch und Dunst zu mir heran. 
Geboten schnell, zu schnell gethan ! 

Was schwebet schattenhaft heran ? ” 

That eerie shudder at the unknown is worthy 
of Shakspere; but I cannot think Sir Theo¬ 
dore Martin approaches near it. 

1 Rash hest, too rashly done ! But, hiet! 

What phantomlike comes hovering through the 
mistf ” 

That “ hist ” spoils it; so does the amplified 
form of the last line. The ghostly comers are 
Want and Guilt (why is she here softened 
into j Blame ?), Care and Necessity ; and “ our 
brother Death ” follows hard behind, on 
rolling clouds. Nothing can he grander than 
this scene. In translating it, I think Bayard 
Taylor has once more surpassed his less 
adventurous rival. 

On minor defects I do not care to dwell; 
perhaps (p. 95) “ Thessalian witches ” should 
hardly be called “ a gentry.” On p. 232, the 
last line seems to have got a pronoun too 
much. On p. 84, need the Baccalaureus drop 
from swagger to the vulgarity of : 

“ We're/y to all that tort of game" ? 

Are “ cantrip ” and “ eldritch,” picturesque 
as they are, quite in the style for rendering 


Goethe ? Is not the poetic liberty of omitting 
the relative— e.g., p. 49, “Accursed he they 
beguiled him”—taken too often? (cf. p. 273, 
1. 8, for a painfully obtrusive instance). Did 
Marlowe (p. xii) write “ fired the topmost 
towers of Ilium ” ? Should not “ fired ” he 
“ burnt," and “ top#w«< ” “ top less ” ? 

But if these he errors, they are microscopic 
ones. The translation is readable, and rich in 
literary merit, from beginning to end; and of 
this poem, if of any poem ever written, a 
good translation justifies itself. It is the 
richest repository of Goethe’s deepest thoughts 
—all thanks to the veteran translator who 
brings us nearer to the treasure. 

E. D. A. Mobshead. 


are beautifully arranged, but the precious 
documents would he safer, as well as easier to 
read, if they were in book form. 

The present volume is more interesting 
than any of its predecessors to those not 
specially concerned with Irish history, for it 
contains a great body of information about 
that portion of the Armada which was cast 
away between Antrim and Kerry. Many 
details were already accessible in a tract 
printed in the first volume of the Sarleian 
Miscellany, but the present volume contains 
much which can scarcely be found elsewhere. 

On August 12, 1588, Howard and Drake, 
then off the Forth, desisted from the pursuit 
of the Spanish fleet. On the 14th a strong 
south-wester began to blow, and for a time 
the invaders were not heard of. At Borne, 
Pasquino offered a reward to anyone who 
would bring news of the lost armament. 
About September 2 some of the fugitives 
arrived upon the coast of Donegal, and for 
nearly two months Ireland was kept in a 
state of excitement about the foreigners. 
Little quarter was to he expected from 
soldiers and officials, and hut little hospitality 
was offered by the natives. In the Nineteenth 
Century for September 1885, Lord Dueie has 
drawn attention to the mishaps of one Spanish 
officer, as recorded in a book lately published 
at Madrid. That unfortunate considered that 
the Irish were savages; hut he admired the 
women, regretting only that they were badly 
madn up. The present volume does not 
contain any narrative so purely personal, hut 
it enables ns to form a tolerable idea of the 
horrors experienced by those through whose 


Calendar of State Payers relating to Ireland. 
1588, August—1592, September. By Hans 
Claude Hamilton. (Public Record Office.) 


A full quarter of a century has passed since 
Mr. Hamilton published the first instalment 
of this calendar, and his intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the documents must be of much 
older date. Those who have followed him 
the closest best know that his work is almost 
faultless. The subsidiary labours of the late 
Dr. Brewer aiding him, the student may now 
follow in detail, and without loss of time, the 
course of government in Ireland from the 
accession of Henry Till, to the death of 
his famous daughter. The Carew calendar 
becomes fuller in that part of her reign which 
Mr. Hamilton has not yet reached. The 
Record Office has done so much that it may 
seem ungracious to find fault; but it is to 
he hoped that the binding of Irish papers 
will now progress more rapidly. They 


means Philip hoped to subject England to 
the Inquisition. 

The most active officer in Ireland at the 
time was Sir Richard Bingham, the President 
of Connaught. On September 21 he was 
able to report that his province was free 
from Spaniards with the exception of some 
prisoners. He considered that 6,000 or 7,000 
at least had perished, and that his brother 
George had put to the sword or otherwise 
executed more than one-tenth of the whole 
number. Edward White, clerk of Bingham’s 
council, made a special report to Walsingham; 
and his account of what befel a vessel driven 
upon Clare Island may be taken as a speci¬ 
men of such narratives: 

“The great ship which was at the Island of 
Clear was cast away with 700 men in her and 
clean sunk to the bottom of the sea, saving 100 
men, who had landed in the island two days 
before, the chief of whom waa Don Pedro de 
Mendoza, who, perceiving that their ship was 
lost, would have departed from the island, and 
carried with them certain boats belonging to 
the islanders, and have gone to the other ships 
which lay before Torrane, but one Dowdary 
Boe O’Malley, chief of the island, perceiving 
whereabout they intended to go, called his 
men together, and put them all to the sword, 
saving one poor Spaniard and an Irishman of 
the county of Wexford. They brought a great 
quantity of treasure to the island, which came 
to Dowdary’s hands.” 

The Catholic Irish could not resist plun¬ 
dering the subjects of the Catholic king, 
though they had come upon something very 
like a crusade for what both considered the 
true faith. 

The mercy which the sympathy of the 
natives withheld was not likely to he granted 
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by the bitter hatred of the English. And 
yet it is hard to understand how Bingham 
could reconcile bis conduct with the laws of 
war. The victims of the Smerwick massacre 
were filibusters, and Grey’s severity might be 
excused on the ground that they had no law¬ 
ful commission; but these castaways were 
unquestionably real soldiers. Three hundred 
and forty were executed at Galway alone 
and "White says that, between murders by the 
natives for plunder and murders by the soldiers 
under Bingham’s orders, 1,100 perished in 
Connanght and Clare, 5,600 more being 
drowned. The best defence of Bingham— 
and yet it is not a good one—is that Alva and 
Santa Cruz had set the example. The mea¬ 
sure with which the Spaniards had meted was 
now measured to them again. 

Bingham was a good soldier and a strong 
governor. He saw clearly that he could not 
handle his wild province with kid gloves, 
and perhaps he erred on the side of severity. 
It is, however, easier to blame such men than 
to dispense with them, and Walsingham sup¬ 
ported him steadily. The article on this 
governor in the new Dictionary of National 
Biography contains a serious mistake, for it 
represents him as quarrelling with Lord- 
Deputy Perrot daring the ten years following 
1586. Perrot died in the Tower in 1592. 
The Deputy who was on bad terms with 
Bingham in 15 b 9 was Sir William Fitz- 
william, who took the extreme measure of 
sending hostile commissioners into Connaught 
to interfere with the governor. For this 
and for other things he received a stinging 
rebuke from WalBingham, who testified to 
Bingham’s worthiness and honesty. 

“ To appoint,” he said, “ the enemies to a party 
complained of, especially by rebels, to be his 
commissioners agreeth with no rules of justice, 
and to discountenance the governor of a 
province upon information given only by rebels 
before his answer made thereunto sorteth with 
no policy, and it may fall out, my Lord 
Deputy, to be your own case, for it is no new 
thing in that realm to have deputies accused.” 

Ho new thing then, and no old one now. 

In this volume will be found many details 
concerning the tragic fate of Alonzo de 
Leyva—that paragon of Castilian chivalry. 
The Duke of Medina Sidonia did not land in 
Ireland, but Admiral Becalde lay for a time 
off Dingle. This distinguished seaman suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching SpaiD, but died soon after¬ 
wards of grief or of the misery he had 
endured. There were a considerable number 
of English and Irish Catholics on board the 
Armada, and either Bingham or Norris would 
have been glad to lay their hands on the 
traitor of Deventer. Spanish prisoners con¬ 
fessed that there was an Englishman on board 
of the Admiral called Don William, “ a man 
of a reasonable stature, bald, and very like 
Sir William Stanley.” It seems, however, 
clear that Stanley was in Flanders, blockaded 
by the Dutch. 

Of the Irish chiefs who joined the Spaniards 
more or less openly, the principal were Brian 
O’Bourke, chief of Leitrim, and his right- 
hand man, MacGlannagh or MacGlannathie, 
whose power lay between Sligo and Lough 
Erne. The latter was killed by Bingham’s 
soldiers in 1590. O’Bourke escaped to 
Scotland; but James gave him up to the 
E n gli s h Government, and he was hanged. 


He is said to have made the singular request 
that the halter should be of withes, after the 
fashion of his own country. 

Mr. Hamilton says that the period embraced 
in this volume was “ one of no progress, every 
man’s thoughts being absorbed by Spanish 
speculations.” There were other causes 
than the fact that the queen had enough 
on her hands. It had always been her 
practice—necessitated by want of money— 
to pursue an otiose policy whenever she could. 
Fitz william at the castle was the outward 
and visible sign of such a policy, and Ireland 
was indeed unusually quiet. The South had 
not recovered from the Desmond rebellion 
In the West, Clanricarde had been quiet 
since the death of his brother, “Sir John 
Shamrock,” and he was in tolerable accord 
with Bingham. In the North, Tirlogh 
Luineach O’Neill was old and unenterprising. 
His remaining energies were expended in 
fighting with Tyrone, who was destined to 
be the most formidable of all rebels, but who 
was now cautiously feeling his way to pro¬ 
vincial supremacy. Not the least interesting 
figures in the North were Agnes Campbell, 
Tirlougb Luineach’s wife, and her MacDon- 
nell daughter, Ineen Duv or Black Agnes, 
who was married to Sir Hugh O’Donnell. 
We have also glimpses of the Western 
heroine, Grace O’Malley, who had once in¬ 
terested Philip Sidney, and whom Bingham 
managed to utilise as a naval partisan. On 
the whole, the volume is an interesting one, 
and Mr. Hamilton may be congratulated on 


his success in throwing fresh light on the 
most brilliant episode of English history. 

Bichabd Bagwell. 


for the sake of introducing a telling quota¬ 
tion ; and it will readily be apparent that 
within the compass of these volumes is 
reproduced sufficient amusement for many an 
hour which would otherwise be passed ia 
languor. 

The opening chapters are not the brightest 
parts of the work—a hint which we must give 
in justice to the compiler, for there is no 
attempt here to place the most attractive 
wares on the outside and to keep inferior 
goods for the interior. The early portion is 
occupied with a summary of the political 
events in each of the years from 1799 to 
1810. We are brought face to face with wars 
and rumours of wars, and with the constant 
dread of an invasion from the flotilla which 
Napoleon collected in the harbour of Boulogne. 
We are confronted with the horrors of food 
at prices which left little but the pains of 
starvation for the multitude. Nevertheless, 
amusements were not altogether absent, even 
in those days, from the vision of the ordinary 
Englishman. A nation of shopkeepers had 
been transformed into a nation of soldiers; 
and the habits of these simple citizens don¬ 
ning martial costume and imitating the 
manoeuvres of the regulars afforded infinite 
pleasure to the spectators. The passages 
which Mr. Ashton has quoted from some 
newspapers of the period, describing the grand 
review in Hyde Park in June 1800, or the 
preparations made after war was renewed in 
1803, will raise a smile as well from the 
nature of the incidents as from the language 

- _ _L!_Al__J * A X T 1 1 


The Davon of the Nineteenth Century in 
England. In 2 vols. By John Ashton. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

Ma. Ashion has made the world of anti¬ 
quarian newspapers his own ; for his happi¬ 
ness lies in perusing and condensing the 
musty and faded prints of the youthful days 
of our grandfathers. These “mines of 
information,” as he designates them, are not 
the only, sources from which the records of 
the past can be raised; to some persons he 
may teem to dwell upon them with an excess 
of love, but until he appeared upon the field 
of compilation their wealth was lying neg¬ 
lected. The work of extracting or abbrevia¬ 
ting is no doubt laborious; but Mr. Ashton is 
justified in stating that the “information 
exhumed well repays the search,” and we 
may add that the result is equally pleasant to 
him that writes and him that reads. When 
the task of reading the newspapers of a 
decade is finished, and the passages to be 
summarised have been duly selected, there 
begins the labour of choosing the contemporary 
illustrations to fit in with the narrative. 
Fortunately for the readers’ enjoyment, Mr. 
Ashton is as well versed in caricatures as in 
newspapers. In the present volumes he has 
reproduced some prints which are old 
favourites, but he has joined with them many 
more which we shall always have pleasure in 
admitting into our affections. Add to this 
industry in research that the style of Mr. 
Ashton is simple and unaffected, that he does 
not unduly protrude himself, but is often 
content to retire altogether from the scene 


in whicn they are depicted. In such a phrase 
as that setting out the feelings of the spec¬ 
tators, the beaux and demoiselles of the day, 
under the drenching rain which marred the 
effect of the grand review—“ Alas, were there 
but a few grottos, a few caverns, how many 
Didos, how many Aeneases! ”—we see the 
dawn of that descriptive eloquence which is at 
its brightest to-day. 

Still, the fun of Mr. Ashton’s volumes 
does not wax fast and furious until the 
politics of these years (1799-1810) are dis¬ 
missed for the agreeable duty of pourtraying 
the amusements of more frivolous persons. 
The means of communication enjoyed — if 
the expression may be allowed — by those 
of our ancestors who could not afford the 
dignity of hiring a separate postchaise all for 
themselves open the lighter portions of the 
work. Then comes a description, with an 
accompanying view, of the stage-coach in 
1804. The stage-waggons in which the 
humbler characters of Smollett’s novels are 
represented as riding to London at the rate of 
thirty-six milesin twenty-four hours, although 
the lumbering vehicles were drawn along by 
eight powerful horses, next appear upon the 
scene. These, in turn, give place to some 
details of the hackney coaches used in London, 
and of the sedan chair (a means of com¬ 
munication on which much antiquarian lore 
has lately been brought out in the appropriate 
pages of Notes and Queries), for carrying the 
stately dames of high life to the evening 
parties in which their souls delighted. Car¬ 
riages were, in 1803, being reduced in weight 
to limits which allowed of some celerity of 
motion, and ladies were, not unnaturally, 
“much oftener seen travelling seated on 
the box than in the carriage.” It was 
an age of horse-flesh, and the gilded youth 
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around the Prince of Wales found their 
highest pleasure in guiding the barouche or 
the landau. “ Tommy Onslow ” is repre¬ 
sented urging along the “ coach and two ” 
or the “ coach and four,” which constituted 
the single talent that he could display. Lord 
Dillon is painted on horseback as provoking 
the gambols that he seems to check. The 
descendants of John Taylor, the water-poet, 
were still plying their trade on the Thames ; 
and, if anyone determined to be carried from 
the City to Westminster in the trim-wherry, 
he had to run the gauntlet of half-a-dozen 
watermen shouting, jostling, and fighting for 
the adventurous passenger. Mr. Ashton, 
after having given us a view of one of these 
scenes, conducts his friends on a trip to 
Margate in a “ hoy.” He quotes with great 
gusto a passage in one of Sydney Smith’s 
articles in the Edinburgh Review on the 
“religious hoy” which set o£E every week 
for Margate; but why, oh why! has he not 
referred his friends to Charles Lamb's essay 
on the Margate hoy? The stay-at-home 
Londoner, if obliged to walk through the 
streets, found dangers and annoyances at 
every step. His path was lighted at night by 
dismal oil-lamps; and, when gas was intro¬ 
duced, and triumphed over the opposition of 
such eavante as Dr. Wollaston, caricature 
stepped in and fed popular prejudice with such 
illustrations as that on p. 266, where a whole 
family may be noticed in the horrors of 
illness through the fumes of carbonic gas 
escaping from the pipes. The street cries of 
London afforded the engraver many a subject 
for his art. Among the pages of Hone’s 
Every-day Booke that linger in the memory, 
none are fresher than those in which he 
depicted, both by view and by description, 
the street vendors whom he saw around him. 
It is no disparagement of Mr. Ashton’s 
researches to say that they often carry us 
back to the days in which we sat enthralled 
by the fascination of poor William Hone; 
and at no time is the recollection more vivid 
than in the reproductions of the sellers of 
water-cresses, of flowers, of hot-cross buns 
(pp. 282-92). A variety of food was con¬ 
spicuous by absence: the chapter on that 
head is suggestive of the oft-quoted account of 
the snakes in Iceland. The birth of one novelty 
in eating has been discovered by Mr. Ashton. 
It is the sardine, which seems to have 
visited England first in 1801, when the atten¬ 
tion of the Englishman was drawn to “ Sar- 
dinias, a fish cured in a peculiar manner, 
highly esteemed as a sandwich, and deemed 
of superior flavour to the anchovy.” The 
changes of fashion in dress, the means of 
amusement or of instruction, are set off in 
ample detail, and on every point the compiler 
has much to bring forward which cannot fail 
to interest. 

We have found so much amusement in Mr. 
Ashton’s chronicles that we feel restrained 
from severe criticism; but we must exercise 
the natural privilege of a grumble on one 
small point. Why does he speak of “ a Mr. 
Mackintosh,” when the counsel so referred 
to is none other than the celebrated Sir James 
Mackintosh of later times ? Why speak of the 
great letter-carrier of the day, and one of the 
persons best known to politicians and gour¬ 
mets, as “ a Mr. John Palmer, of Bath ” ? 
This is a form of expression which we do not 


remember to have notioed in the previous 
volumes on the social life of Queen Anne’s 
reign, and we feel sure that Mr. Ashton will 
gratify us by removing it from the text of 
his future volumes. W. P. Cotraissr. 


TIRES BOOKS OX FOLKLORE. 

Mythical Momtere. By Charles Gould. With 
Ninety-three Illustrations. (W. H. Allen.) 
Moon Lore. By the Rev. Timothy Harley. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

Legend* and Superetitionn of thi 8c i and of 
Sailor». By Fletcher S. Bassett. (Samp¬ 
son Low.) 

These three books may all be placed in the 
class (which is rapidly becoming a large one) 
of compilations treating of the legendary lore 
of many countries in relation to some par¬ 
ticular subject. The work first mentioned, 
however, differs from the others in that the 
author’s object has not been merely the collec¬ 
tion of folklore curiosities, but the establish¬ 
ment of a theory. Mr. Gould, who was 
formerly Geological Surveyor of Tasmania, 
has undertaken to show that the dragon of 
mythology is a reminiscence of the gigantic 
saurians, winged and wingless, the former 
existence of which is known to us from their 
fossil remains in the strata of the mesozoic 
age, and which, the author thinks, may in 
some regions of the earth have survived down 
to the human period. The book also contains 
chapters on the “ sea-serpent,” the unicorn, 
and the so-called Chineso phoenix; but the 
dragon is the subject to which Mr. Gould 
allots the greatest share of his space and of 
his argumentative ingenuity. 

Mr. Gould’s style of reasoning may, perhaps, 
be guessed from the titles of his earlier 
chapters—“On some remarkable Animal 
Forms,” “ Extinction of Species,” “Antiquity 
of Man,” “ On the Translation of Myths 
between the Old and the New World.” 
Without attempting to follow him through 
his elaborate arguments (in which I suspect 
some of his critics will find plenty of scope 
for ridicule), I will merely remark that his 
theory is one which would hardly admit of 
proof even if it were true, and that it seems 
by no means necessary in order to “ save the 
phenomena.” Even Mr. Gould will not 
maintain that, for example, the winged 
human-headed bull of Nineveh, or the winged 
man whom our painters depict when they 
wish to represent an angel, is a reminiscence 
of any living creature ever seen by human eyes. 
Such examples prove that composite animal- 
forms—“ membris undique collatis ”—which 
fill a large space in popular beliefs, may owe 
their origin to invention under the guidance 
of conscious or unconscious symbolism. The 
attribute of colossal size, moreover, is certain 
to be assigned to any “mythical monster” 
which becomes famous as an object of terror. 
Surely the human imagination, with an 
acquaintance with crocodiles and big snakes 
as a starting point, is quite capable of evolving 
the dragon without the aid of any such 
traditions of extinct animals as Mr. Gould 
supposes. If it should ever be proved that 
the fossil saurians or their near kindred did 
► urvive into the human period the matter will 
of course stand somewhat differently. Until 
then we may cherish the consoling belief that 


“ primitive man,” who, poor fellow, had so 
much to go through in other ways, was at 
any rate never scared out of his wits by an 
iguanodon or a pterodactyle. • 

The real value of Mr. Gould’s book, how¬ 
ever, which is considerable, lies not in its 
argumentative portion, but in its extracts 
from Chinese and Japanese literature, relating 
to the dragon, the unicorn, and the fabled 
bird which European translators call the 
phoenix. The copies of native drawings 
which accompany these extracts are ulso of 
much interest. Whether Mr. Gould is right 
in thinking that the “Fung Wang” or 
phoenix once really existed is a question for 
ornithologists to determine. If it be a myth 
only, the gorgeous creature represented ia 
the coloured plate certainly does credit to the 
Chinese artist’s ingenuity and sense of beauty. 

With regard to the sea-serpent, Mr. Gould 
believes, as many able zoologists have believed 
before him, that after all allowance has been 
made for hoaxes and mistakes, there remains 
a body of evidence sufficient to prove the 
existence of marine animals of much larger 
size than those known to science. He h.-s 
collected several of the best authenticated 
cases, giving the stories in the words of the 
original narrators. It seems that the Burmese 
believe, if not exactly in the sea-serpent, at 
least in “ a predatory monster in shape like 
an earthworm, which inhabits estuaries and 
large rivers,” is two hundred fathoms long, 
and kills elephants by strangling them ia its 
folds. 

Mr. Gould argues that as the existence of 
the unicorn has been affirmed by many 
authors, at many different dates, and in many 
countries, the creature cannot be, “as myth- 
ologists demand, merely the symbol of a 
myth.” He therefore concludes that the 
unicorn traditions must relate either to a 
hybrid produced occasionally and at more or 
less rate intervals, or else to one or more 
now extinct species of animals, “missing 
links ” between the Cervidae, Bovidae, and 
Equidae. The supernatural qualities ascribed 
to the unicorn he considers to be “ merely 
the embroidery of fancy.” But, if so, why 
may not the distinctive physical feature of 
the animal be equally a product of imagina¬ 
tion ? It is noteworthy that the six fabulous 
one-horned creatures, of which ‘ Mr. Gould 
gives descriptions and drawings taken from 
Chinese books, are all credited with miracu¬ 
lous powers at least as extraordinary as those 
assigned to the unicorn of European heraldry. 

Although Mr. Gould’s book contains a great 
deal of grotesque and irrelevant speculation, 
there is in it quite enough of novel and in¬ 
teresting information to render it worthy of 
the attention of all students of comparative 
folklore. The publishers state that, owing 
to the author’s absence in China, the work has 
not received his supervision in passing through 
the press. Perhaps this fact may acoount for 
the extraordinary statement in the “ List of 
Authors,” that “ Cardan, Jerome A.,” lived 
“ about the end of 4th century, a.b.” ! The 
volume has the unpardonable fault of being 
without an index. 

In Mr. Harley’s volume there is a good 
deal to praise, though he fills several of his 
earlier pages with a string of the feeblest 
attempts at jokes that were ever seen in 
print, and though he also shows a disposition 
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to indulge in pious and moral reflections ot 
exasperating triteness. The hook is not, 
indeed, an exhaustive, but a well-selected 
and well-arranged, collection of the facts 
relating to the prevalence of moon-worship 
and to the fancies and superstitions which 
have been current respecting the moon in 
many lands. The chapter on the question 
whether the moon is inhabited might as well 
have been omitted. Mr. Harley quotes freely 
from a large number ot writers, mostly of good 
repute, and he has the merit (too rare among 
compilers of books of this kind) of indicating 
the sources from which his statements are 
derived. It would have been better, how¬ 
ever, if the references had been placed at the 
foot of the pages instead of at the end of the 
volume. 

Lieut. Bassett’s book is not so readable as 
Moon Loro. The author has thrown together, 
with little more attempt at arrangement than 
is implied by the division into chapters, a 
mass of notes relating to marine “ legends and 
superstitions,” which he has collected from 
all sorts of books, good, bad, and indifferent, 
and also (he informs us) from his personal 
observations during fourteen years’ service in 
the United States navy. Many of these notes 
are trivial and void of interest, or based on 
worthless authorities; and there is scarcely 
a page out of nearly five hundred that does 
not contain at least one or two blunders in 
proper names. Nevertheless, the book is 
really valuable repository of raw material, 
and Lieut. Bassett has done better in publish¬ 
ing it with all its faults than if he had not 
published it at all. He gives many references 
to authorities, though not so many as could 
be desired, some of his most interesting state¬ 
ments being provokingly left anonymous. 
As a sample both of the instructive matter 
contained in the work, and of the confused 
way in which it is presented, I may refer to 
the list (p. 319) of the names given in different 
countries to the electrical light seen in the 
rigging of ships. When we rearrange the 
names in something like order, we perceive 
that the Spanish Cuerpo Santo has been cor¬ 
rupted into Corposant, Cormazant, Ampizant, 
Capra Saltante, and Corbie's Aunt (!); and 
quite probably “corpse candles” may be 
another corruption of the same word. Another 
name for this phenomenon appears variously 
as Hermes, St. Ermyn, St. Ermo, St. Elmo, 
St. Helm, St. Telme, St. Anselmo, Sainte 
Herbe, Fermie’s Fire, Ste. Helene. Lieut. 
Bassett apparently does not perceive that these 
forms are all variants of one name. It would 
be interesting to know what was its original 
shape. That it is derived from the Greek 
Hermes does not seem d priori very probable 
and though eorput Sancti Anoolmi has rather 
early documentary authority, it looks like 
corruption of some older designation. 

It is somewhat disippointing to find in the 
volume scarcely any material derived from 
the author’s own seafaring experience. Like 
many other writers of defective literary 
culture, Lieut. Bassett thinks it more dignified 
to quote from printed authority than to record 
what has come under his own observation. 
Even his stories of the sea-serpent (as to 
which he takes much the same view as Mr. 
Gould) are all from books or newspapers, 
though he surely must have heard some 
“ yarns ” on the subject worth repeating, at 


least as illustrations of nautical ways of think¬ 
ing. On the whole, however, the extra¬ 
ordinary abundance of curious information 
which the book contains may fairly be held 
to atone for its defects, the more so as the 
index is exceptionally good. 

Hekkt Bbm>lxy. 


Quids to the Textual Criticism of the Now 
Testament. By Edward Miller. (Bell.) 

Tax publication of the Revised Version of 
the New Testament, with its frequent refer¬ 
ences to “ancient authorities,” and, in the 
case of the conclusion of St. Mark, to “ the 
oldest Greek manuscripts,” will have directed 
the thoughts of the intelligent to a field of 
study lying behind what they had deemed the 
original of the English Version. Guides 
across this field for people of such a class 
have hitherto been few. We therefore wel¬ 
come Mr. Miller’s book, which, while having a 
somewhat higher aim than Scrivener’s excellent 
Six Lectures on the Text of the Neuo Testament , 
chiefly addressed to those who do not read Greek, 
may suffice for the many who have not the 
time, or perhaps the special knowledge, for 
studying Dr. Scrivener’s larger treatise and 
other well-known works on this subject. 

Within 137 pages the author, who is already 
known by his History and Doctrines of 
Irvingism, has compressed a considerable 
amount of matter, derived from many sources, 
as he freely admits; his object being to enable 
the reader to form an independent judgment 
on the claims of the conservative and radical 
schools of modern Greek Testament textual 
criticism. The history of this science is 
traced under the figure of human growth, 
its infancy being the time of tho pro¬ 
ductions of Erasmus, and Stephens, and the 
Textus Reeeptus. Childhood succeeded, when 
the science grew with the labours of Walton, 
Mill, Griesbach, and others. The next period 
our author considers its youth, when, impatient 
of the old restraints, it broke out into the 
new developments it attained in the hands 
of Lachmann, Tregelles, and Drs. Westcott 
and Hort. While in the near future he 
sees its maturity, believing that it will reach 
its perfection in the general adoption of the 
conservative views of Dr. 8crivener and Dean 
Burgon. The figure is fanciful, and possibly 
fallacious. What it represents as an enlarge¬ 
ment of the science may really have been 
a narrowing of its domain; and in days when 
documentary evidence comes so unexpectedly 
to light, it is, perhaps, premature to speak 
of the maturity of textual criticism. New 
materials, and especially a better knowledge 
of the ancient versions, might lead to a con¬ 
siderable change of opinion on some important 
points. 

The kernel of the work will be found 
in chapters iv. and v. Their respective 
titles—“Theory of Westcott and Hort ex¬ 
plained and refuted,” and “Tenets of the 
Rival and Sound School stated and con¬ 
sidered ”—will indicate that our author writes 
as an advocate rather than as a judge. At 
the same time, he is perfectly honest and fair. 
Exception must, however, be taken to his 
use of the names “Extreme Textualists” 
and “ High Textualists ” to denote the radical 
and conservative schools of criticism. The 
terms are convertible. The adherents of both 


schools—of the one, in its devotion to the text 
handed down through a long succession of 
documents, versions, and Christian writers; 
of the other, in its advocacy of what it deems 
the nearest approach to the ip fission verba 
of apostles and evangelists—may equally be 
called high, even extreme textualists. But this 
is a minor point. Mr. Miller has done well in 
pointing out (pp. 35, 36) that the views of 
the radical school have not met with universal 
acceptance even in the country where they 
are commonly supposed to be highly esteemed. 
To what he has written may be added, that 
Lachmann’s views were warmly controverted 
in his own days by De Wette and others, 
such as Fritzsche, in his Libellus de editions 
Laohmanniana (1840). 

The history of the text of the New 
Testament is told in two interesting 
chapters, the subject being prefaced by 
the remark that “ sacred criticism superadds 
[to the criticism of classical authors] some 
considerations of a very grave nature.” The 
remark is just from the writer’s point of 
view, but would only be admitted by a 
rationalist (if at all) with considerable modifi¬ 
cation. In speaking of the Versions, he seems 
to use “ Syriac” and “ Syrian ’’ interchange¬ 
ably. Quoting Hegesippus about a “ Syrian 
translation,” he yet gives in a note the words 
as ovpiaKov (vayycXiav. The adjective Syriac 
should be retained for the Version, leaving 
Syrian free for the special sense in which the 
Cambridge professors employ it. A confusion 
in these terms has sometimes led to confusion 
of thought in certain criticisms on the “ West¬ 
cott and Hort theory.” The oldest and most 
important MSS. are briefly described in the 
course of the history of the text. About the 
great mass of later or cursive documents some 
good and sensible remarks are made. On a 
later page (106) he speaks of “their general 
consentience in rendering [sic] ”—meaning in 
“ handing down ” the text as derived from 
the more ancient codices which preceded 
them. 

Chap. viii. is a good summary of the 
existing materials for textual criticism, with 
an excellent table, showing at a glance the 
name, date, and contents of each of the chief 
uncial MSS., and where it is now preserved. 
This is one of the best things in the book. 
Lectionaries and Liturgies have due attention, 
but the Versions, especially the Syriac, are 
not quite so well treated. 8crivener’s 
Introduction, to which Mr. Miller owes so 
much, would have supplied particulars about 
the Peshito which might have been added 
with advantage. Unfortunately, what is said 
about the MSS. of that Version is incorrect. 
In a note on p. 117 we read: “MSS. of it 
[the Peshito] exist as far back as to a.d. 411, 
the date of Cod. Add. 12,150, which is 
nearly also the date of A.” This codex is 
not a MS. of the New Testament, but con¬ 
tains some writings of Clement of Rome, 
Titus of Bostra, and Eusebius. A reference 
is made in the note to my paper, No. 8, in 
the Stadia Biblica, published at Oxford last 
year. What I said was that there are 8yriac 
MSS. in the British Museum bearing dates 
betweeu a.d. 1000 and a.d. 411; but I did 
not say that these were all of the Peshito. 
The Tattam Collection, of which these are 
part, includes works on many subjects. From 
the evidence afforded by these dated codices 
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I argued for the age of the MS. I was 
describing, and concluded that it ■was written 
about a.d. 450 ; and this is the oldest MS. of 
any part of the Peshito New Testament 
known to exist. The point is worth dwell 
ing on, because rash assertions have been made 
about the age of the Peshito and of the 
Curetonian and their relative values, and 
arguments founded thereon. Mr. Miller has 
done well in pointing to another aspect of the 
case, by referring (p. 173) to the “Versions 
Syriennes” of the Abbe Martin, who, being 
an expert, has a right to speak on this 
subject. Lachmann himself, after confessing 
his ignorance of Syriac, and saying he did 
not think it worth his while to learn it, 
avoids making use of evidence he had not 
studied. 

Mr. Miller concludes a very useful book 
by a discussion of the evidence for and 
against the traditional reading in seven im¬ 
portant passages. His arguments are con¬ 
servative in character, and lead to appropriate 
results; and the same remark may be applied 
to all the controversial portions of this Guide. 

G. H. Gwilliau. 


SEW NOVELS. 
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The Bottom am. By Henry James. In 3 
vols. (Macmillan.) 

Zeph: a Posthumous Story. By 
Jackson (H. H.). (Edinburgh : 
Douglas.) 

Vengeance is Mine. By Eliza F 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

That Villain, Romeo! By J. Fitzgerald 
Molloy. (Ward & Downey.) 

His Child Friend. By the author of “ The 
Cheveley Novels.” (Vizeteliy.) 

The Corpse in the Copse; or, the Perils of 
Love. By Lewis Lorraine. (Field & 
Tuer.) 

If Love he Love. By D. Cecil Gibbs. (Max¬ 
well.) 

Tbk comedy of human life, in Borne of its 
special phases, has been cleverly set forth by 
Mr. Henry James in The Bostonians. The 
woman question forms the basis of the 
novel; and, under cover of the movement 
for the so-called emancipation of the fairer 
half of the community, he admirably illus¬ 
trates the interdependence of the sexes. The 
true woman knows well enough that her real 
sphere is the home; enshrined in the affec¬ 
tion of her husband and children, she wishes 
for no other, and there is certainly no other 
in which she could wield half her present 
influence over the destinies of the world. 
There have been many cases, no doubt, where 
women have suffered from the selfishness and 
brutality of man ; but the millions of happy 
homes which have existed from time im¬ 
memorial prove that these are only the ex¬ 
ceptions. Mr. James gives us several types 
of women who represent the “forward” 
movement. Olive Chancellor is a young 
lady who is really filled with a genuine 
enthusiasm for her sex, believing that it has 
been maltreated for ages and made the sport 
of the creature man. Then there is Miss 
Birdseye, a member of the Short Skirts 
League, who has all her life been fighting 
supposed despotisms of all kinds. Mrs. 


Farrinder is one of the orators of the move 
ment. “ The ends she laboured for were to 
give the ballot to every woman in the country, 
and to take the flowing bowl from every man. 
She had a husband, and his name was Amariah.” 
That is the whole of Amariah’s record. Miss 
Chancellor has visions of the ages of oppres¬ 
sion which have rolled over women; she sees 
“ the uncounted millions who have lived only 
to be tortured, to be crucified”; and she 
resolves that all this shall end. She attaches 
to herself Miss Verena Tarrant, the attractive 
daughter of a couple of vulgar people, who 
are only bent on “ exploiting ” her as 
a means of profit. Verena is a wonderful 
inspirational speaker, and she is to be a 
kind of platform Joan of Arc in the redemp¬ 
tion of her sex. All goes smoothly until 
Verena finds her real womanhood by falling 
in love with a young Southerner from Mis¬ 
sissippi ; then she recognises the hollowness 
of all that she has been doing. The book 
closes with the collapse of Miss Chancellor’s 
hopes; the moral being that all schemes must 
ultimately fail which seek to uncreate the 
woman whom God has made, and to recon¬ 
stitute her as another kind of being. Mr. 
James’s novel is brilliant, full of points, and 
eminently readable; but it is rather tantalising 
not to afford us a few glimpses of the married 
life of Verena Tarrant and Basil Hansom, 
and the future of the disillusioned Olive 
Chancellor. . 

By a singular coincidence the next book on 
our list, Mrs. Jackson’s Zeph, gives the other 
aspect of the woman question. Those who 
think that all the outrage and wrong are on 
the side of the man, and all the suffering and 
endurance on the side of the woman, cannot 
do better than read this sad and moving 
sketch. It is written by a woman; but never, 

I think, have I heard of more noble and self- 
sacrificing conduct than that of the much- 
tried husband in this story, or conduct more 
vile and degrading than that of the woman 
who went by the name of his wife. Such 
stories show how much both sexes have to 
forgive and forget. The author, who died 
before she could complete this little tale of 
Colorado life, never wrote anything more 
beautiful for its insight into human nature, 
and certainly never anything more instinct 
with true pathos. A writer of high and real 
gifts as a novelist was lost to the world by 
the untimely death of Mrs. Jackson. 


While Miss Pollard’s story is, on the 
whole, entertaining, it has many elements of 
weakness. It is concerned with the fortunes 
of Hugh Eadcliffe, the son of a baronet, and 
the youngest representative of a proud and 
ancient family. Hugh becomes enamoured 
of Esther Dunbar, and his love is returned. 

They are looking forward to a life of happi¬ 
ness, when their plans suffer a complete 
overthrow owing to the foolish and wicked 
conduct of the baronet. Hugh must marry, 
to save the house; and he is implored to take 
to wife Lucy Harding, daughter of a wealthy 
man who holds Sir Howard in his power. 

The young man resolves upon travelling first; 
and the unconventional Esther, having heard 
that he has gone to Southampton, follows him 
to say goodbye. She finds herself on the boat 
with him, and as Hugh considers she is 
now compromised, he resolves to marry her I one 
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off hand. In the Island of Sark, Hugh 
succeeds in finding a clergyman who is 
idiot enough to go through an informal 
and distinctly illegal ceremony, with the 
result that this no-raarriage not only ruins the 
minister’s career, but entails years of sorrow 
and trouble upon Hugh and Esther. Sir 
Howard shoots himself in despair; but the 
wound is not fatal, and as he recovers he 
learns to his great joy that there has been no 
real marriage. The baronet has committed 
forgery, having altered a cheque given him by 
Mr. Harding from £1,000 into £10,000, and 
discounted the forged document for £8,000. 
Hugh is called upon to save the “ honour ” of 
his father and family by marrying the daughter 
of Mr. Harding, who holds the forged cheque. 
One would think that there is not much 
“ honour ” in such a baronet as Sir Howard. 
But Hugh answers to the call, and blights 
two or three lives in order to save the forger. 
There is no necessity to trace the succeeding 
ramifications of the story. But I may say 
that the baronet dies; and then Lady Eadcliffe, 
Hugh’s wife, who has been felt as a super¬ 
fluous and an inconvenient character from the 
first, expires suddenly in her berth on board 
ship just as she is to be met by her husband 
at Southampton. As another surprise, Esther 
is discovered to be a Eadcliffe, being the 
daughter of Sir Howard’s scapegrace brother, 
Geoffrey. Everthing ends, of course, satis¬ 
factorily ; and on the last page of the third 
volume we have a glimpse of Sir Hugh with 
his old love, now become his new bride. 
There is nothing very striking in this novel, 
though it reads smoothly. 

Mr. Molloy has written—or, rather, recon¬ 
structed from an earlier sketch—a bright and 
unquestionably interesting story in That 
Villain, Romeo! The leading characters, 
although unconventional, are by no means 
new in fiction. The heroine is a beauti¬ 
ful, and very selfish, girl, Capri Dankers, 
the offspring of an English father and 
an Italian mother. She first appears as a 
model in Marcus Phillips’s studio. Her 
surviving male parent, Capt. Dankers, is a 
kind of maudlin, sponging Micawber; but 
however bad he might have been, it was at 
least ungenerous and undaughterly for Capri 
to expose all the seamy side of his nature to 
her friend the artist. Phillips is in love with 
Capri; but she makes no secret that she means 
to rise in the world socially, and after much 
scheming she succeeds. She also predicts the 
rise of the artist, and assures him that the 
opinion of the hanging committee at Bur¬ 
lington House is worth nothing. “ The 
public laugh at it now that its errors have 
become patent to all men.” Fame comes to 
him at last through a portrait of Capri. 
But while it is on the way the heroine 
realises her wildest dreams, and they result 
in her destruction. She marries one Lord 
Harrick; but in the sequel elopes with a new 
admirer, Guy Eutherford. The tragic end of 
the guilty lovers we must leave readers to 
find out for themselves. This, volume is not 
without its passages of pungent sarcasm, 
sometimes tinged with cynicism. I am glad 
that Mr. Molloy has contradicted a thesis of 
his own, to the effect that “ if a young author 
wants to get a hearing, he must make his 
books unfit for reading, in order that every- 


may read 


them.” The whole pf this 
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sketch is fit for reading, and it maybe perused 
with real enjoyment. Mr. Molloy’s talents 
are mellowing, and his present work ought 
to be the prelude to a thoroughly good novel. 

There is a vein of genuine pathos in all the 
writings of the author of “The Cheveley 
Novels,” and this characteristic distinguishes 
his little volume entitled His Child Friend. 
Unfortunately, the earlier part of the story is 
likely to repel many readers from the nature 
of the subject, which is concerned with the 
history of one of the frail sisterhood. Yet it 
is told tenderly, and with graphic skill. The 
interest, however, soon passes from this 
miserable woman, who dies and leaves a 
beautiful child behind her. This child 
becomes the joint care of a rich and quondam 
admirer of the mother, and a poor author. 
All these characters are well and truthfully 
drawn; and without revealing more of the life 
experiences of the child Edith Lessie, we 
may say that this narrative of her career is 
well written, and contains many passages of 
real interest. 

From certain pages in the sensational story, 
The Corpee in the Copse, as well as from its 
title, one is almost inclined to regard it as a 
travesty of the “ shilling dreadfuls ” which 
had their origin in Called Back ; but, if so, 
the disguise is very thin, and not sufficient to 
distinguish it from a class of fiction of which 
we have already had more than enough. 

If Love be Love is concerned with the pas¬ 
sions of lovo and jealousy developed in the 
breasts of a young artist and his wife. Mis¬ 
understandings arise on both sides, but they 
are cleared up just as the husband is about to 
fight a duel with a French vicomte. All ends 
happily amid mutual reconciliations. The 
story is one of some interest and ability. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Personal Recollections of Thomas De Quincey. By 
J. R. Findlay. (Edinburgh: A. & C. Black.) 
Of the long series of the “ Parchment Library,” 
perhaps the volume of most intrinsic worth is 
that in which Dr. R. Garnett added a fresh 
charm to the Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater by printing some notes of De Quincey’s 
conversations recorded by a certain Mr. Wood- 
house. These conversations date from about 
1820, when De Quincey was still a compara¬ 
tively young man. just rising into fame in 
London. Mr. Findlay’s recollections cover the 
last seven years of De Quincey’s life, when he 
was living in Edinburgh or its neighbourhood, 
and had become almost a patriarch of letters. 
Concerning this period of his life, biographical 
materials are by no means scanty. Dr. Hill 
Burton, taking the license of a friend, etched a 
likeness of him that verges upon caricature as 
“ Thomas Papaverius ” in The Book-hunter; 
Mr. H. A. Page was permitted to embody a 
large amount of personal information derived 
from his daughters in his Life and Writings of 
Thomas De Quincey (1877); and more recently 
Prof.. Masson has summed up the result of 
Edinburgh reminiscences in his contribution to 
“ English Men of Letters.” It cannot, there¬ 
fore, be said that Mr. Findlay has added very 
much to what was already known of De 
Quincey’s last years. But he has been able to 
give a Boswellian vitality to his portraiture by 
the help of notes written at the time. Even 
without this assurance, the language and the 
graces of style attest that De Quincey himself 


is the chief speaker. It would be wrong to 
pick the plums; but we cannot refrain from 
quoting the following explanation of why De 
Quincey never went to church : 

“ He said he feared that he could not entertain the 
idea of returning, even to hear Dr. Lee, for the 
irksomeness which he had often endured of sitting 
listening to a man groping and fumbling, where 
he saw a clear way to leap, was so intolerable that 
he could not subject himself to the slightest risk of 
a repetition of such mental agony.” 

There is another characteristic passage (p. 59) 
that throws light upon Coleridge’s relapse into 
pietism in his old age. The volume, which is 
got up with exceptional taste, is adorned with 
three portraits and with the facsimile of a letter. 
Altogether, it forms an interesting contribution 
to a literature that is never likely to be very 
large. 

What does History teach ! Two Edinburgh 
Lectures by John Stuart Blackie. (Macmillan.) 
Prof. Blackie cannot put pen to paper without 
being, at the same moment, instructive and 
amusing. The two lectures before us show 
him at his best. They are so admirably written 
that they must impress the imagination of 
everyone who reads them, yet they are almost 
as full of sudden twists and turns as Hobbes’s 
Leviathan itself. Who would have expected to 
find within the compass of two short lectures 
an indignant rebuke administered to “the 
stupidity, prejudice, or malice ” of those who 
have cailed Spinoza an atheist, and an eloquent 
protest against the cruelty of those who burnt 
poor Anne Askew because she denied the or¬ 
thodox faith as to the eucharist ? We are glad 
to meet with these things in the professor’s 
pages, because they are valuablo indications 
of character. We could, however, willingly 
have spared one or two short passages which 
relate to the physical sciences and those who 
study them. The teachings of history are so 
very complex that, in the present state of 
disorder, with almost all our knowledge of 
past days unsorted and unclassified, it is dan¬ 
gerous to express any very confident opinion. 
The three prominent persons who in this 
century have endeavoured to give the world 
a scientific view of human history, have none 
of them, we believe, so far as this branch of 
their labours is concerned, a large following. 
The professor is more modest: beyond main¬ 
taining that history to be read aright must be 
contemplated from the idealist standpoint, 
and that it is a witness to tho divine origin 
of Christianity, and consequently to progress, 
he claims for it little that the severest critic 
would not grant. The view taken of the 
ancient polytheisms of Greece and Rome is 
more favourable than we could have hoped 
for, and the political remarks in favour and in 
opposition to the principles of aristocracy and 
democracy are very fairly put. The stream 
which the professor traces is, however, much 
too narrow. Something might have been said 
about the two great religious systems of 
India; and surely the rise and rapid growth 
of the Mohammedan power, which almost 
within the lifetime of a single man spread 
from the Atlantic to Hindostan, was worth 
a line or two of notice even in the most con¬ 
densed account of what history teaches. 

Protestants from France in their English 
Home. By S. W. Kershaw. (Sampson Low.) 
This is not a book of deep research. We imagine 
that we could find nearly every one of the facts 
in some one or other of the printed authorities 
to which Mr. Kershaw refers. It is, however, 
an interesting and well-arranged handbook to 
an important subject. The foreign refugees 
who have, for the sake of freedom of religion, 
sought our shores, have been very numerous, 
and have added to the wealth and prosperity 
i of our land in a way that few recognise. 


Mr. Kershaw’s little volume will, we trust, 
find its way into many households which do 
not at present realise the glorious thing that it 
is to have had ancestors who have sacrificed 
everything for the sake of the truth as it was 
presented to their eyes. Were we in a mood 
for faultfinding, we might point out that only 
one side of the picture is here given. England, 
on the whole (there are grave deductions to be 
made), behaved with generous hospitality to 
the French Flemings and Walloons who sought 
hor shores; but at the very time she was holding 
out the right hand of friendship to these poor 
sufferers from the brutal tyranny of their native 
rulers, she was persecuting her own children of 
the unreformed faith with a zeal which well 
matches that of Louis the Fourteenth. Ireland 
has as pitiable a tale to tell as any part of France; 
and if the annals of the Catholic families of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, Durham, and 
Northumberland ever see the light, we shall 
find records of deeds done which are as shocking 
to our modern sense of right as anything with 
which foreign Papists can be fairly credited. 
We do not know what was the number of 
sufferers in either case; but we do know that in 
atrocious and calmly-prepared brutality the 
massacre, after the “ Rising in the North, was 
as revolting to human nature as the Bartholo¬ 
mew massacre itself. Mr. Kershaw’s list of the 
foreign Protestant churohes whioh onoe existed 
in England is valuable. We wish he had given 
in a tabular form a catalogue of their registers 
and other records so far as they are known to 
exist. The register of Sandtoft Chapel, which 
was built in Yorkshire, on the confines of the 
Isle of Axholmo, was extant during this cen¬ 
tury, and was examined by the late Mr. Hunter, 
the author of The History of South Yorkshire. 
It cannot now be found. For many reasons 
this old book would, if discovered, have more 
than a merely local interest. 


Ned Stafford's Experiences in the United States 
By Philip Milford. (Sampson Low.) Ned 
Stafford is an intelligent lad who, after learning 
his trade of a maker of edged tools in the Black 
Country, tries his fortune in America. He 
works for a time in Canada, then betters 'his 
wages by migrating to the United States; but, 
thrown out of employment by the slackness of 
business, turns his hand to day labouring, and, 
finally, obtaining the post of violinist to a 
travelling company of actors, finds his way 
into the Southern States. In the course of 
this journey the English mechanic sees a good 
deal of the country. He witnesses a “ lynch¬ 
ing ” and a “ bowie-knifing ” ; and, when the 
company breaks up in Florida, is so fortunate 
as to make the acquaintance of a large-hearted 
orange grower, who gives him a fresh start in 
life. As the proprietor of a “ grove ” he works 
hard, and succeeds admirably; and, when the 
book closes, is on a visit to England, accom¬ 
panied by his wife, who is the daughter of a 
wealthy Floridan, engaged, like his son-in-law, 
in the staple branch of agriculture. The story 
itself is not of great moment, though told very 
simply and effectively. But the reader may, 
by following Ned Stafford’s ups and downs, 
obtain a great deal of useful and, so far as we 
have tested it, perfectly trustworthy informa¬ 
tion regarding many phases of American life. 
Only we imagine Mr. Milford’s personal experi¬ 
ences are not of very recent date, otherwise he 
might have given a less optimist account of 
the advantages of orange growing. The latest 
advices from Florida report a large portion of 
the crop having been destroyed by frost, which 
hitherto was believed not to extend so far 
south; while, considering how the business 
has been overdone, it is hard to see how 
anyone can nowadays “clear two oents.” on 
every one of his golden apples. "With the 
exception of these doubtful bits of informa 
tion, the book is well worthy of perusal. 
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Robertson of Brighton. By Rev. F. Arnold. 
(Ward & Downey.) Mr. Arnold knew some¬ 
thing of Robertson, and of some of the more 
obscure and attached members of his congrega¬ 
tion. He has carefully compared all the 
autobiographical passages in Robertson’s own 
writings, and the notices in Crabb Robinson’s 
diary. He has collected a good many notices 
of the Wagners, and Sortain, and Vaughan, 
and Lady Byron, with all of whom Robert¬ 
son had more or less to do. And he has 
produced a pleasant, gossipy, good-natured 
—not quite a superfluous—book; designed to 
correct the exaggerations of Mr. Stopford 
Brooke, who made Robertson too much of a 
oonfessor in the cause of heterodoxy, and failed 
to recognise that such troubles as he had at 
Brighton were partly of his own making. 

Under the Avgust Shade of German Uni¬ 
versities. By K. M. Thorden. (Upsala.) In 
this little volume of 100 pages, a young 
Swedish professor of political economy offers an 
account of his experiences at Berlin and Leipzig 
to the English reader. As regards matter, we 
do not know that the English reader will find 
much in it which he does not know: the routine 
of the lecture-room, the Kneipe, Burschenschaft, 
duelling, &c., have long been a twice and thrice 
told tale, the charm of which scarcely grows 
with repetition. Nevertheless, as a graphic 
sketch of German student life, the book has 
merits which would deserve notice even were it 
the work of an Englishman, and not, as it is, an 
essay in what is certainly one of the capital 
tests of linguistic power— the adequate descrip¬ 
tion of the institutions of one foreign country 
in the language of another. Dr. Thordfen’s 
English is, in fact, extromely good, only 
occasionally betraying the foreigner by an 
eccentric use of will, shall, &c. We hope he 
will by and by give us something more solid 
in a language evidently so familiar to him , 
which possesses so much of the pregnant force, 
if not of the primeval charm, of his own. 

The Pytchley Cookery Book. By Major L-. 

(Chapman & Hall.) This is a book of 
“ refined cookery ” and bills of fare. It is not 
intended for anyone who is not rich, or does not 
live in the country. We have hardly, for 
instance, been able to find a single receipt for 
a sweet, other than pastry, in which cream is 
not essential; while we riot in wine sauces, fresh 
cut lettuces, and other amenities which, to the 
town-mouse of moderate means, are rather 
objects of wish than possibilities. But as a 
book for the “ upper cuts ” it is extremely good. 
Some very sound advice is given about wines, 
the bills of fare are well selected and “ agree¬ 
ably diversified,” and the receipts are most 
intelligibly and neatly given. There is, by 
the way, a terrible mixture of tongues in the 
anglicised versions of the menus, which are 
given for the benefit of the unlearned. Why 
does the Major sometimes translate consommS 
into “soup,” as in “ giblet soup,” for “ con¬ 
sonant aux petites oies,” and sometimes pro¬ 
duce such appalling phrases as “consonant 
aux fine herbs ” P 

Handbook of Whist. By Major Tenace. (Put¬ 
man’s Sons.) This little book is correctly de¬ 
scribed by its compiler as an attempt to arrange 
in tables the directions for play laid down by 
acknowledged whist authorities. The task 
seems accurately carried out; and, as a book of 
reference, will be found useful at whist clubs, 
to settle the controversies which so often arise 
as to whether a particular card led or played is 
correct, according to the books. To the 
inexperienced player, the tables will appear to 
be an incongruous mass of details; and their 
study will help him little in the acquisition of 
the game, for no reasons are given for the 
course of play laid down. But the practised 
player, well versed in Cavendish, will find the 


tables useful to refresh his memory; and the 
summary of leads and inferences should be of 
value even to a learner, as the meaning of every 
card led is the first thing which one who hopes 
to become a whist-player should have at his 
fingers’ ends, so as not to require to think upon 
the subject. The tables seem generally free 
from misprints. 

Seven Juvenile Plays. By George Fuller. 
(Marcus Ward.) These seven little plays are 
likely to be popular among the juveniles, for 
whom they have been written. They are very 
simply constructed and easy to put on the stage; 
they have a good deal of genuine fun ; and the 
doggerel verse of the brisk dialogue will soon 
be committed to memory. Some of the humour 
is, perhaps, rather above the heads of children, 
and there are a few rather vulgar touohes. But 
these defects are few; and young people who 
sue getting up private theatricals will hardly 
fail to find in Mr. Fuller’s book something to 
suit them. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. RiVinqtons will publish immediately 
the first volume of a new History of the French 
Revolution, upon which Mr. H. Morse Stephens, 
late of Balliol College, Oxford, has been engaged 
for some years. His object has been to place 
before the English public the Jesuits of recent 
research in this most interesting period of modem 
history, which has lately been attracting to itself 
more and more the attention of specialists on the 
Continent. Since the publication of Carlyle’s 
work, an entire library of books on the Revolu¬ 
tion has come into existence ; and Carlyle him¬ 
self, as is notorious, (ailed to make use of some of 
the material that was available to him. Mr. 
Stephens divides his sources into four classes: 
(1) contemporary documents and books, includ¬ 
ing the unrivalled collection of pamphlets in the 
British Museum, and certain diplomatic corres¬ 
pondence that he has been permitted to examine 
in MS.; (2) the memoirs written in later life by 
those who had taken part in the stirring times 
of the Revolution ; (3) the regular histories, such 
as those of Mignet, Thiers, &c.; and (4) the new 
school of specialist historians, who owe their 
impulse to Ranke, and of whom Sybel in 
Germany and Sorel in France may be taken as 
examples. By this latter class, in particular, new 
facts and new views are being brought to light 
almost every day. Mr. Stephens’s first volume is 
confined to the introductory period, from the 
summoning of the States-General in 1789 to the 
dissolution of the Constituent Assembly in 1791. 
It consists of more than 500 pages, with plans of 
the Bastille, and of Versailles. He is already far 
advanced with the second volume, carrying the 
story down to the death of Robespierre, which 
he hopes to publish in the coming summer. A 
third and final volume will end with the over¬ 
throw of the Directory and the assumption of 
power by Bonaparte. 

Subscribers to the Revue Celtique will 
remember the facsimile of the Welsh Grammar 
printed by Griffith Roberts in 1567. The book 
is without any indication of place; but a corre¬ 
spondence between Mr. C. W. Williams Wynn 
and the late Mr. Panizzi shows that it was 
published at “ Mediolanum.” Panizzi did not 
consider the type to be of an Italian character; 
but, accepting the place of publication as 
Milan, he started the very ingenious theory 
that this might be Methlin in Montgomery¬ 
shire, or some other Welsh town representing 
the “ Mediolanum ” of the Antonine Itinerary. 
A single copy of a curious book called Athra- 
vaeth Gristnogavl, bearing the imprint of 
“ Milan, 1568,” was afterwards discovered, and 
was reproduced in 1880 by Prince L. Bonaparte 
for the Society of Cymmrodorion. This revived 
the dispute as to Welsh-Milanese literature. 


Prof. Palgrave has now made discoveries at 
Milan which will show Panizzi for once to have 
been mistaken on a point of this kind. An 
account of the whole matter will shortly appear 
in the Cymmrodor. 

Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs has been elected 
president of the London Institution, in succes¬ 
sion to Mr. Warren De La Rue, who has found 
himself compelled to resign that office after a 
tenure of many years. 

Mb. Whately Cooke Taylor has sent to 
press a volume dealing with the subject of 
factory labour, historically and economically, 
down to the rise of the modem factory system 
in England. It will be entitled Ah Introduction 
to a History of the Factory System. Mr. Taylor, 
who is himself a factory inspector in Lancashire, 
inclines to the opinion that a little more regula¬ 
tion might be advantageous. 

We hear that Mr. Lang’s Custom and Myth 
will shortly appear in a French translation, 
undertaken by two Belgian gentlemen, with 
considerable additions in the form of notes, Ac. 

Mr. J. G. Scott (“Shway Toe”) is about 
to publish a volume on- The Burmese, as they 
were, are, and will be. 

Messrs. Blackwood have in the press a 
volume of Sermons by a Lay Head Master, who 
is Mr. H. H. Almond, of Loretto School. 

Dr. Samuel Cox will publish immediately, 
through Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, a second volume 
of Expositions, in which it is attempted to throw 
fresh light on obscure or out-of-the-way 
Scriptures, or on well-known and important 
Scriptures which have hardly secured the atten¬ 
tion they deserve. In some of the sermons, as 
in those entitled “ The Transfer of the Religious 
Unit,” “ The Psalm of Hezekiah,” and the three 
lectures on “The New Version of the Old 
Testament,” the author hopes to have directed 
attention to larger tracts of Scripture than 
are commonly handled in the pulpit, and to 
the structure of Holy Writ and to some of the 
leading principles on which it is based. The 
first series of Expositions, which was published 
nine months ago, has already reached a third 
edition. 

Gardens of Light and Shade is the title of a 
new book announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. Its 
object is to show how small suburban gardens 
may be laid out picturesquely at moderate cost. 
It will be illustrated with plans and photo¬ 
graphs taken from nature, showing the effects 
that can be produced by taste and management. 

The next volume in the series of “ Philo¬ 
sophical Classics for English Readers ” will be 
Hume, by Prof. Knight, of St. Andrews. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey will publish this 
month three new novels: Snow-bound at Eagle's, 
by Bret Harte; A Reigning Favourite, by Annie 
Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip); and A Mental 
Struggle, by the author of “ Phyllis.” 

The first meeting of the Shelley Society will 
be held on Wednesday next, March 10, at 
University College, when an inaugural address 
will be delivered by the Rev. Stopford Brooke. 
The society now has 127 members. Mr. 8ydney 
E. Preston, of 88 Eaton Place, S.W., has 
been appointed hon. secretary. Four pub¬ 
lications of the society will be ready for issue to 
members next week:—(1) A facsimile reprint 
of Shelley’s Adonais, 4to (Pisa, 1821), with a 
Bibliographical Introduction by Mr. T. J. Wise. 
(2) A reprint, in 16mo, of Shelley’s review of 
Hogg’s Memoirs of Prince Alexy Haimatoff, 
from the Critical Review for December, 1814, 
with Prof. Dowden’s article on it from the 
Contemporary Review of September, 1884, a 
Postscript by Prof. Dowden, and a Biblio¬ 
graphical Note by Mr. T. J. Wise. (3) A 
facsimile reprint of Shelley’s Alastor, 16mo 
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(London, 1816), with a Prefatory Note by Mr. 
13. Dobell. (4) A Shelley Bibliography, by Mr. 
H. Buxton Forman, Part 1. One of the mem¬ 
bers, Mr. Walter B. Slater, has undertaken to 
give the society a reprint of Shelley’s Address to 
the Irish People (1812). It will be sent to press 
at once. Mr. Thomas J. Wise has also been 
good enough to promise the society the gift of 
a reprint, in 1887, of Shelley’s Necessity of 
Atheism (1811), if Sir Percy F. Shelley will lend 
the society his copy for reproduction. The 
Committee hope to get the consent of the 
executors of the late Thomas Love Peacock to 
the reprinting of his “ Memoirs of Shelley,” in 
Fraser, 1868, 1860, 1862, The (monthly or 
quarterly) Abstract of the proceedings and dis¬ 
cussions at the society’s meetings will also con¬ 
tain Shelley “Notes and Queries,” and a 
trial-list of Shelleyana (by Mr. T. J. Wise), and 
will be edited by the hon. secretary. Subscrip¬ 
tions are much needed to secure a repeat of The 
Cenei, and also an autumn performance of the 
Hellas, with Dr. Bella's music. Mr. F. S. Ellis 
has volunteered to edit the Shelley Concordance 
for the society, and several members have 
offered their help in the work. It will be put 
in hand as soon as Mr. H. Buxton Forman’s 
instructions for workers are ready. A writer of 
The Shelley Primer is wanted, as Miss Mathilda 
Blind’s other engagements have prevented her 
undertaking the preparation of it. 

Wk learn that the entire business of Messrs. 
Letts, Son, & Co. (except the map portion) has 
boon purchased by Messrs. Cassell & Company 
and Messrs. Hazel, Watson, & Viney, who have 
formed a new company, entitled “ Letts’s 
Diaries Company, Limited.” Messrs. Cassell 
will be the publishers of Letts’s Diaries and 
Yule Tide, and will also supply the stationery 
to the export trade; while Messrs. Hazell, 
Watson, & Viney will assume the management 
of the borne portion of the stationery and 
printing business. 

According to the Newspaper Press Directory 
for 1886, the total number of newspapers, 
reviews, magazines, &c., published in the 
United Kingdom is 2,093. Of these, 400 are 
published in London, 1,225 in the rest of 
England, 83 in Wales, 193 in Scotland, 162 in 
Ireland, and 21 in the islands. The number of 
daily newspapers is 187; and the number of 
magazines, monthly and quarterly, is 1,368, of 
which no less than 397 are religious. 


GERMAN JOTTINGS. 

The right of publishing Heine’s works, 
whioh belonged to the firm of Hofmann and 
Campe, in Hamburg, expired on February 17, 
thirty years after the death of the poet. It is 
curious that his publishers should not have 
taken advantage of their position to issue a 
people’s edition. The many cheap editions of 
the German classics, as, for instance, the 
Beclara “Universal-Bibliothek,” will now, 
doubtless, be quick to include Heine in their 
series, j, G. Cotta, of Stuttgart, already 
announces one (under the editorship of Prof. 
Stephan Born, the editor of the Busier 
Nachrichten ) in the “Bibliothek der Welt- 
litteratur.” 

A Bill has been laid before the Land¬ 
tag of Weimar for the alteration and 
furnishing of the Predigerldrche in Eisenach, 
built in 1233, as a library. It is proposed to 
utilise it for the reception of a part of the 
Wartburg library in the possession of the grand 
duke. The latter is especially rich in printed 
works and fly-sheets of the Reformation period, 
which will thus be made more accessible for 
consultation. 

The number of literary productions of the 
German book trade published in 1885 was 


16,305, against 15,607 in 1884. At the head of 
the list stands Padogogik (including German 
schoolbooks), with 2,169 works, against 2,029 
in the former year. Other provinces of literature 
yield the following numbers: Jurisprudence, 
Politics and Statistics, 1,483 (1,472 in 1884); 
Theology, 1,391 (1,461 in 1884); Poetry, 
Fiotion, Fine Arts, Ac., 1,345 (1,303 in 1884); 
Medicine, 904 (928 in 1884); Natural Science, 
Chemistry, &c., 851 (835 in 1884); History, 
777, against 807 in the previous year. 

The Statistische Monatsschrift contends that 
the real importance of Slavonic culture in 
Austria may be tested by a comparison of the 
number of books published in the German and 
Slavonic languages. In Cisleithania, during 
the year 1883, the total number of books 
published was 6,894, of which, 5,224 were in 
German, 1,187 in Czech, 365 in Polish, and 
in all the South Slavonic languages only 19. It 
is also to be noted that all these South Slavonic 
books were either translations from the 
German, or betrayed specific German influence. 

ORIGINAL VERSE. 

I have not read, nor do I intend to read, my 
husband’s Arabian Nights. But I have read the 
reviews, some with pride, and some with pain, 
while all the private letters of congratulation 
have been a great source of gratification to me ; 
and I have gathered all together pro and con, 
which form an interesting book. 

Out of a thousand picked scholars it is some¬ 
thing to be able to assert that all the men 
whose good opinion is worth having are loud 
in its praise. I think a man who gives years 
of study to a great work, purely with the 
motive that the rulers of his country may 
thoroughly understand the peoples they are 
governing by millions—and who gives that 
knowledge freely and unselfishly, and who 
while so doing runs the gauntlet of abuse from 
the vulgar silly Philistine, who sees what the 
really pure and modest never see—deserves great 
commendation. To throw mud at him because 
the mediaeval Arab lacks the varnish of our 
world of to-day is as foolish as it would be not 
to look up because there are a few spots on the 
sun. 

TO RICHARD FRANCIS BURTON, 

The Thousand Nights and a Night. 
Abown the welkin slant the anows and pile 
On sill and balcony; their feathery feet 
Trip o’er the landscape, and pursuing sleet. 
Earth’s brow beglooming, robs the lift of smile: 
Lies in her mourning-shroud our Northern Isle, 
And bitter winds in battle o’er her meet. 

Her world is death-like, when behold ! we greet 
Light-gleams from morning-land cold grief to 
guile: 

A light of golden mine and orient pearl 
Vistas of fairy-land, where Beauty reigns 
And Valiance revels; cloudless moon, fierce 
sun, 

The wold, the palm-tree; cities; hosts; a whirl 
Of life in tents and palaces and fanes : 

The light that streams from Thousand Niohts 
and One. 

Isabel Burton. 

Tangier, Maroooo: Feb. 19. 


school at Lake Mohegan, near Peekskill. He 
was then made a Professor in the University of 
the city of New York; and from that position 
he was called in 1876 to the chair in the Johns 
Hopkins University, which he held until his 
death. He was th t author of a Latin Grammar 
and Reader, and of an Attic Greek Grammar, 
in which some original views of the proper 
methods of teaching the elements of the 
Latin and Greek languages were unfolded; 
and he wrote a number of articles on philo¬ 
logical topics, most of them contributed to the 
American Journal of Philology, and to the 
Amerioan Philological Association. At the 
time of his death he had nearly ready for 
publication an edition of the first book of 
Thucydides, with notes, the final sheets of 
which will be carried through the press by his 
associates. 

MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


OBITUARY. 

PROF. C. D. MORRIS. 

Chari es D. Morris, Collegiate Professor of 
Latin and Greek in the Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity, died at Baltimore, on February 7. He was 
a son of Admiral Morris, and was bom at 
Charmouth, in Dorsetshire, in 1827. Having 
taken his degree at Lincoln College, Oxford, he 
was afterwards elected Fellow of Oriel. He 
went to America in 1853, and was for a time 
Rector of Trinity School in the city of New 
York, and subsequently master of a private 


The paper on common field-names by the 
Rev. J. C. Atkinson in the March number of 
the Antiquary is of great interest, as it is a 
subject with which the learned author of the 
Cleveland Glossary is peculiarly fitted to deal. 
We hope that his remarks may - be continued 
through many successive numbers, for it is a 
subject which demands exhaustive treatment. 
Mr. Atkinson was, we believe, the first person 
to establish, as a matter of absolute cer¬ 
tainty, that the termination, dale, does not 
in all cases mean a valley, but frequently had 
the signification of something dealt out or 
divided—that is, of a strip in an open field. We 
are glad to find this subject dwelt on here; 
for there are yet persons, who are not with¬ 
out authority on matters of early English 
history, who assume as a matter of course - 
that every dale mentioned in charter, charter- 
book, account-roll, or survey, must necessarily 
have been a valley. Mr. Bird’s second 
paper on the crown lands is as good as 
the first, but his is a subject which suffers 
from being doled out to us in fragments. 
We cannot praise the notes on “ The Family of 
Frenche,” nor those fragmentary scraps of 
second-hand information which are entitled 
“Notes on our Popular Antiquities.” Mr. 
Folkard’s second paper on the antiquity of 
surnames is carefully compiled, and well 
written. In the present state of our knowledge 
on this obscure subject it would be rash either 
to accept or deny many of his conclusions. Mr. 
J. J. Foster contributes an article on the birth¬ 
place of Robert Southey, and Mr. Llewellyn 
Jewitt continues his papers on pottery. 

The Expositor for March contains the con¬ 
clusion of Prof. Hamack’s articles on Bishop 
Lightfoot’s Ignatian Epistles, and the continua¬ 
tion of Prof. Kirkpatrick’s clear and scholarly 
comments on the Revised Version (1 Samuel). 
Popular theology in its best sense is represented 
by Mr. Illingworth’s treatment of the Incar¬ 
nation, Prof. Westcott’s study of the King 
Priest in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and Dr. 
Maclaren’s homiletic paper on Col. ii. 14, 15. 
Dr. Marcus Dod introduces us to a book of 
marked ability in Biblical theology—Mackin¬ 
tosh’s Christ and the Jewish Law. 

The February Livre is illustrated with a 
full-page heliogravure of the “ Bath of Bath- 
sheba,” from a fifteenth-century MS. It is an 
excellent plate, though things of this kind lose 
a good deal unless their colour is reproduced. 
The flower background of the piece (against 
a dead wall) is very graceful. The original 
literary articles of the number are useful, if 
not extraordinarily attractive, consisting of a 
paper by M. L. Derome on the earliest issues 
the Revue de Paris, containing much work, no t 
all of it collected, of the men of 1830, and of 
another on Morin’s Annates Typographiques, a 
publication of some bibliographical interest. 
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SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Charts politiques du people nkraYnien 18-19 “• T?^es 
annotSs par M. Bra^mnanov. 1 Partie. Section 1. 

DSdSuibiOe^oavMu. 80 ^ JournSe: Les plus tristes. 

Dboz^E.' Etude' Bu/ie Beeptjctome de oon- 

8id«r« dansle llvre des Peru/ee. Varte: Al<»n. 8 fr 
Ebb, G. Die Spat-Renaissauce. Kunstpeechichteder 
europ. Lander von der Mitte d. 16 . bis zum Ende 
rt. 18. Jahrh. I. Bd. Berlin : Sprlnper. 20 M. 
EibffB, 0. P.. et A. Bouveault. Les laienoes patrio- 
tiquesNiverraises. Paris: Rouveyre. 60 fr. 
Jussbhand. J. J. Le Roman anglais : o rigin s et 
formation dee frrandes Goolea de romanders du 
18®8i£cle. Paris: Leroux. 1 fr. 60 c. 

Michel, E. Francois Boucher: sa Vie, ses CEuvres, 
Paris: Rouain. 6 fr. — . 

Saint-Victor, Paul de. Anoiensetmodernes. Paris: 
(Jalmann L6vy. 7 fr. 60 c. 

THEOLOGY. 

Kayskb. A. Die Theologie d. Allen Testaments, in 
ihrer geschichtlichen Entwickelunfr dwgestelk. 
Hrsg. v. E. Reuss. Strassburg: Schmidt. 3 M. 
60 PL 

HISTORY. 

Bettbaeob, miinsterisohe, zur Geschichtsforschung. 
Hrsg. v. Th. Under. 9. Hft. Paderbom: Sohon- 

Deniflb, R. Die piipstllchen Registerbande d. IS. 
Jahrhunderts u. das Inventar derselben vom J. 
1889. Berlin: Weidmann. IK. 40 Pf. 

Goer:, A. Mittelrheinisohe Regesten. 4. Thl. VomJ. 

1278 - 1800 . Koblenz: Gioos. 9 M. 

Revtllk, J. La Religion 6 Rome sous les SSvdres. 

Paris: Leroux. 7 Ir. 80 c. .. 

SCHUTTBB. H. Die Berichte d. k. k. Commissars 
Bartholomaus Freiherrn v. Stunner ans St. Helena 
zur Zeit der dortigen Internirunsr Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte’s 1816-1018. Wien : Gerold s Sohn. 3 M. 
Schmitt. R. Prinz Heinrich v. Preussen als Feldherr 
im siebenjahrigen Kriege. I. Die Kriegsjahre 
1766-69. Greifswald: Abel. 8 M. 

Wertheimer, E. Erzherzog Carl u. die zweite Co¬ 
alition bis zum Frieden v. LunGville. 1798-1801. 
Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. l M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Babbby, W. Florae sardoae compendium. Basel: 
Georg. 20 M. 

Oottkau, Pkeon et Gauthier, Echinides fossil es de 
l’Algtele. 9® Fasc. Terrains tertiaires: <5toge 
Gocdne. Paris: Masson. 16 fr. 

Falcxbnbbbo, R. Geschichte der neneren Philosophie 
von Nikolaus v. Kues bis zur Gegenwart. Leipzig: 
Veit. IM. ^ 

Bioqenbach, A. Beobachtungen lib. die Dammernng. 
insbesondere ub. das Purpurlicht u. seine Bezie- 
huDgen zum Bishof’schen Sonnenring. Basel: 
Georg. 2 M. 

Sohabff, E. Untersuchungen ilb. das Integument der 
Lophobranobier. Kiel: Lipsius. 1 M. SO Pf. 
‘Wendt, E. Die Entwickelung der Leibnizisohen 
Monadenlehrebis zum Jabre 1695. Berlin: Weid¬ 
mann. 1 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Aotes des martyrs de l'Egypte tirfis des manuscrits 
coptes de la Bibliothi'quo Vaticane et du Mustfe 
Borgia. Texte oopte et traduction franealse aveo 
introduction et oommentaires par H Hyvernat. 
Vol. 1. faso. 7. Rome: Imp. de la Propaganda. 
7 ir. 60 o. 

Beitbaeqe, Wiener, zur deutschen u. engUschen Philo- 
logie. I. Sir Thomas Wyatt u. seine Stellung in 
der Entwieklungsgeschiehte der englieohen Liters- 
tur u. Verskunst. Von. R. Aischer. Wien: 
BraumUller. 4 M. 

BOLLK, L. Das Kullchelspiel der Alten. Wismar: 

Hinstorfl. 1 M. . 

Bbun y. Sohowbbsck, Das hohe Lied d., nach Hprache 
u. Oompositton untersueht u. in Proben mitgeteiit 
y. A. Fischer. Breslau: Koebner. 8 M. 60 Pf. 
Miklosich, F. Etymologisohes Wilrterbuch der 
siavischen Sprachen. Wien: BraumUller. 20 M. 
Rossi. Fr. Trascrizione di tre manoscritti oaptl del 
Museo egiziano di Torino. Con traduzione italiana. 
Turin: Loescher. 10 L. 

Schmbckkbier, O. Deutsche Verslehre. Berlin: 
Weidmann. 3 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DANTE AND OXFORD. 

Oxford: March 1,1866. 

It may perhaps be worth while to notice that 
Dante’s visit to Paris and Oxford is represented 
by Serravalle as taking place before his official 
life at Florence; whereas his journey to Paris 
(omitting all mention of England) is distinctly 
described by Boccaccio in the Vita, by Saviozzo, 
and by an anonymous fourteenth - century 
writer in an unpublished MS. in the Bodleian, 
as occurring after and in consequence of his 
exile. Leonardo Aretino in his Life makes no 
allusion at all to any such journey. The well- 


known nassaee in the Convito i. 3 (“ per le parti 1 Slavonian house community. The house father 
quali questa Lingua ,i stende, I (paterfamilias), among the Romans was all in 
__”\ v.,, imT.llnation, seems to exclude 


mmsi tutte alle auali questa Lingua si sienae, (paterfamilias), among the Romans was all in 
quasi tutte, aue q 8 „ t exclude ah, an unlimited lord and master over his people 

peregnno’’), by implication, seems to wcffide ^ ^ the houBe among the ^ nth 

any such distant journey, at any Slavonians, on the contrary, the house father of a 

house community is merely the administrator of a 
property on which he possesses no greater claim 
than any one of the adult male members of the 


nexion with his exile. E, Moore. 

P.S.—In reference to your notice of the very 
rare and valuable edition of Cecco d’Ascoli 
recently acquired by the Taylor Institution, it 
is not quite accurate to describe it as the first 
edition, since Brunet mentions four earlier 
editions, all, howovor, within ten years of this 
one. __— 

“PATRIA POTESTAS” AMONG THE SOUTH 
SLAVONIANS. 

Trinity College, Cambridge: Feb. 17,1886. 

The writer of the article on “ The Patriarchal 
Theory ” in the cutrent number of the Quarterly 
Review, who undertakes to show, in agreement 
with Sir Henry Maine and against Mr. 
McLennan, that the South Slavonians exhibit 
traces of the patriarchal family, appears not to 
have been, aware of the existence of a recent 
work which sheds important light on the ques- 
tion under dispute. Last year Dr. F. S. Krauss 
published at Vienna the first volume of a 
systematic account of the manners and customs 
of the South Slavonians (Sitte und Brauch der 
Siidslaven). Dr. Krauss is himself a South 
Slavonian, bom at the village of Pletermca, and 
familiar from his youth with the habits and 
modes of thought of the Slavonian people. 
Before the publication of the work m question 
he had won a distinguished place among 
Slavonic scholars by his copious collection of 
South Slavonian legends and folk-tales, many 
of which had never before been printed (Sagen 
und Miirchen der Siidslaven , 2 vols. 1883-4). 
At the special invitation and with the personal 
encouragement and assistance of the President 
of the Anthropological Society of Vienna, Dr. 
Krauss has undertaken to write a work on the 
customary law ( Qmoohnheitsrecht ) of the South 
Slavonians, of which the first volume is now 
before the world. The materials at the dis¬ 
position of the writer were ample, and he has 
made admirable use of them. Before, however, 
I extract from his work a few passages bearing 
on the question of Patria Potestas among the 
South Slavonians (and it is to this question that 
I desire strictly to confine myself), allow me to 
glance at the evidence whioh the writer in the 
Quarterly Review adduces for the purpose of 
confuting Mr. McLennan. 

After stating that the Russian social system 
has been but slightly, and the South Slavonian, 
till recently, not at all, affected by foreign 
influences, and that therefore these societies are 
exactly of the class which yields most profit to 
the careful observer, ho proceeds, “ Let us now 
see what writers who deserve this description 
tell us.” The writers he then quotes are 
Haxthausen and Wallace, who, excellent 
witnesses as they are to Russian customs, are 
no witnesses to the customs of the. South 
Slavonians, for the simple reason that neither of 
them ever visited or attempted to describe the 
South Slavonians at all. Putting them aside, 
the only rag of evidence which the critic brings 
forward is a fragment of an ancient poem of 
unknown date, in which a mythical queen, 
Libussa, is represented as exhorting the Slavo¬ 
nians to live together as brothers with common 
property, governed by an elective head and a 
council composed of the fathers of families. . To 
extend the name patriarchal to a communistic 
society with an elective head is merely an abuse 
of language. Let us now see (to adopt the 
critic’s expression) what writers, who deserve 
the name of careful observers, have to tell us on 
the subject of Patria Potestas among the South 
Slavonians. 

“The comparison is obvious between the head 
of an old Roman family and the head of a South 


house. He is only the first among a number of his 
peers ( Qleiehberechtigten ) ”—(Sitte und Brauch der 
Siidslaven, p. 78). 

“ The house community Is in no small measure 
(nieht zum geringsten Theile) held together by the 
authority of its senior members. What the 
worthiest and most sensible of them says, that 
gains acceptance. The one who, in the course of 
time, has most approved himself in the society, 
and has won the esteem of all, is readily recognised 
as domac'in [head], oven without any formality 
(auch stiUeehxeeigend) ’ — (lb., p. 80 sq.). 

“ The domac'in occupies essentially a post of 
honour, which brings him nothing but distinction 
and respect on the part of his associates in the 
house ”—(p. 88). 

“He [the domac'in] durst not, in any respect, 
play the commander; but has to regard himself 
only as one out of a number of persons with equal 
rights, whose common property is entrusted to 
him merely for the purpose of administration”— 
(p. 87). 

These passages are enough to prove that, at 
all events, the authority of the domac'in, or 
head of the house community, bears no resem¬ 
blance to that of the Roman house father, with 
Bis absolute power of life and death. However, 
I will add the testimony of another great 
Slavonic scholar, whose authority is appealed 
to by both Sir Henry Maine and Mr. McLennan. 

“ The house community, such as we see it among 
the Slavonian people, is a free association, in which 
the individual, without renouncing his own 
interests, subordinates them to the general 

interests. N. Utjesenovic' is perfectly right in 
combatting the denomination of patriarchal as 
not at all applicable to the Slavonian communities 
(communautes series) ; for in the patriarchal state 
it is the father who makes the law, and the 
children obey. In the Slavonian communities, on 
the contrary, this absolute obedience nowhere 
exists’’ (Le Droit coulumier del Slaves Meridionaux 

d'apret let Recherche! de M. V. Bogisic T , Par Fedor 
Demelic', Paris, 1877, p. 24 eg). 

Again— 

“ Let us define the position of the domac'in—the 
head or director of the house. We purposely 
avoid the word paterfamilias, whioh corresponds 
to a different idea ” (Op. cit., p. 36). 

But perhaps the writer in the Quarterly 
Review, while admitting, as Sir Henry Maine 
himself does, that the house communities “ are 
as far as possible from being patriarchal despo¬ 
tisms ” (Early Law and Custom, p. 244), will, 
like Sir Henry Maine, maintain that if we could 
get evidence as to the internal relations of the 
natural families which by their union compose 
the house communities, we should find that 
they are despotically governed by the eldest 
ascendant. Unfortunately for him this mode 
of escape is entirely precluded by the precise 
peremptory evidence of Dr. Krauss. 

“ The father is anything but (nichti weniger alt) 
an unlimited master over his sons, like a pater¬ 
familias of the Roman Republic. The sonr, as 
owners of the common property, are on a level 
with the father, and can therefore compel him to 
a partition” (Krauss, p. 116). 

Again, on the same page : “It is indifferen 
whether the father likes it or not, he must do 
it” (agree to the partition). The father may 
object to give his sons their shares ; hut if he 
does, then (in the emphatic language of Mr. 
Vukalovic'), “by God they will compel him.’ 
Mr. Vukalovic', I may add, is described by Dr. 
Krauss as “ wohl der griindlichste Kenner 
dessen, was in der Hercegovina als Recht gilt”; 
and, according to the same authority (p. 18), 
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Hercegovina, along with Cnragora,is the district 
in which genuine old Slavonian usage has been 
preserved in greatest purity down to the present 
any. Thus the evidence, the lack of which was 
regretted by Sir Henry Maine, has now been 
eupj lied by Dr. Krauss ; but the newly found 
link fits the ohain, not of Sir Henry Maine, but 
of Mr. McLennan. 

Sir Henry Maine states, on the authority of 
Prof. Bogisic', that among the South Slavonians 
the power of the father is stronger near the 
coast than it is inland. True; but it is precisely 
on the coast that the purity of Slavonian usage 
has been corrupted by foreign influences—first 
Venetian and then Austrian. Similarly, the cus¬ 
tom of making wills is muoh commoner in 
Dalmatia than among tbeinland Slavonians; but 
among the Slavonians wills are known to be a 
very modern innovation. The fact, therefore, that 
approximations to Patria Potestas appear among 
the Slavonians just in the place where they have 
been subjected to foreign influences tells most 
damningly against the view that it was an 
original institution of the Slavonian race. 

It appears then that to find Patria Potestas 
among the South Slavonians, whether in the 
relations of the domac'in to the house com¬ 
munity or in those of tho father to his sons, is 
flagrantly to contradict the deliberate state¬ 
ments of those Slavonian writers who, by birth, 
education, and systematic researches, are best 
ualified to deliver an opinion on the subject. 

therefore formally challenge the writer in the 
Quarterly Review either to produce counter 
evidence of at least equal weight and authority; 
or, in oommon fairness, to admit that Mr. 
McLennan was fully justified in maintaining 
that among the South Slavonians no traces of 
Patria Potestas as an original institution exist. 

James G. Frazeb. 


THE GOTTINGEN PROFESSORSHIP. 

London: March 1,1886. 

Prof. Vollmoller states, in his letter in the 
Academy of February 20, that Prof. Zupitza 
had “ nothing whatever to do ” with Prof. 
Napier’s appointment at Gottingen. This 
statement may mean almost anything. If it 
merely means that Prof. Zupitza was not one 
of the Gottingen electors, I can only say that 
I never supposed he was. 

The facts of the case, as far as they came 
under my direct knowledge, are these. The 
name of a pupil of Prof. Zupitza’s was sent up 
b y *0®. Gottingen faculty to the minister of 
public instruction; but the nomination was 
opposed by Prof. Zupitza, and consequently 
fell through. Soon afterwards Prof. Napier 
was appointed. Now it is quite certain that, if 
Prof. Zupitza had not intervened, the first 
nomination would have been carried through, 
and, consequently, Prof. Napier would not have 
got the professorship. So I must still maintain 
the literal accuracy of my original statement, 
that Prof. Napier owed his success mainly to 
the energetic intervention of Prof. Zupitza. 

It is not my business to criticise this inter¬ 
vention of Prof. Zupitza’s, still less to attempt 
to discover the motives by which he was guided. 
I should never have alluded to the case, had it 
not been for the anonymous account of the 
Merton election in the Academy of last June. 
That account was written by a valued friend of 
my own, whom I know to have been actuated 
by the most chivalrous motives in vindicating 
the claims of Prof. Napier against what he 
considered the unfair attacks of the daily 
press. But he allowed this one-sided generosity 
to outrun justice and accuracy. By exagge¬ 
rating Prof. Napier’s merits as he did, he 
was not only unjust towards those English- 
men who bore the heat and burden of the 
day, long before Prof. Napier was heard of, 
but, what was more serious, represented as a 


meritorious action what was in reality a job, 
thereby directly enoouraging the repetition of 
similar transactions in the future. 

I have not yet given the full explanation of 
Merton job. I will only say at present, 
(1) that it is one of the oleverest ever per¬ 
petrated, even at Oxford, and (2) that its real 
significance will appear when the Bawlinsonian 
professorship of Anglo-Saxon becomes vacant. 
I may then have something more to say about 
**■ Henry Sweet. 


ARMENIUS AND THE HUNS. 

March 2, 1886 . 

All Germans who value the old Teutonic 
hero-saga and history must be touched by the 
noble spirit of Dr. Gudbrand Vigfusson’s and 
Mr. F. York Powell’s publication on the occa¬ 
sion of the Grimm Centenary. As to the 
attempt to trace back the 8iegfried tale to 
Armimus, the deliverer of Germany from the 
Roman yoke, it was made in Germany nearly 
sixty years ago by Mone; after him, by Giese- 
brecht. Many other historical interpretations 
have been brought forward; to all of which, as 
well as to that referring to Arminius, I have 
alluded in an essay in the Cornhill Magazine of 
May, 1882 (“Wagner’s ‘Nibelung’ and the 
Siegfried Tale ”). 

The Hunic name, which is so often found in 
the Edda, as applied to the Rhenish German 
hero Sigurd and the land he lives in, is a 
purely German tribal name. Allow me to state 
that in an essay in the Gentleman's Magazine of 
May, 1883 (“ Wagner’s ‘ Siegfried ’ and the 
City of the Nibelungs ”), I have shown that it 
has nothing whatever to do with the Mongolio 
Huns. Among the war-hosts which Germany 
sent forth for the conquest of Britain there 
were Huns. So Baeda says in his Church 
History. “They are the ‘Huns’ of the 
‘Wanderer’s Tale.’” A mass of personal, 
tribal, and place-names in Germany and Eng¬ 
land are traceable to this purely Teuton Hunic 
name. 

In the essay mentioned the explanation is 
also given how it came about, after the con¬ 
fusion arising out of the great migrations, that 
the revenge for the minder of Siegfried, which 
in the Edda correctly takes place on the Lower 
Rhine, in Huna-land, where Atli dwelt, was, 
by an easy misunderstanding, shifted to the 
Danube, to the land of Attila, or Etzel, the 
Hun, who then passed into the previous 
German hero form. Karl Blind. 


THE “MONTH’S MIND.” 

Brighton : Feb. IS, 1836. 

In 1882 there appeared in Notes and Queries a 
lengthy and instructive correspondence upon 
the meaning of the above term. It was 
apparently established that though, in strict¬ 
ness, covering the entire month ; it is con¬ 
stantly used, as was shown by Mr. Fumivall, 
with reference to the last, or “thirtieth,” day 
of the month alone. I do not find that, in the 
course of this discussion, any reference was 
made to the following passage in the will of 
Henry Jesop, of Mendlesham (September 16, 
1516), printed in the Appendix (i. 596) to the 
Fifth Report on Historical MSS. (1876): 

“ Item I wyll y* my executors hauc x combe whete 
& iii combe malte to my berying and my xxx 11 
day. It I wyll y* 1 hauo a bulloke & x schepe & a 
weyo of these to my berying and my xxx“ day.” 
Commenting on this document, the writer of 
the Report observes: 

“ There is no need to apologise for publishing the 
ipsissima verba of this will, . . . which demon¬ 
strates that at least as late as the earlier decades 
of tho sixteenth century the burials of wealthy 
persons were sometimes celebrated in East Anglia 
with feasts lasting for 30 days.” 

I need hardly, perhans, point out that it 


demonstrates nothing of the sort. Even if the 
above legacies were bequeathed for a feast, and 
not (wholly or partly) in lieu of the usual 
money legacy for the expenses of the burial 
and of the “ mind ” mass, still that feast would 
have been on the “thirtieth” day, instead of 
lasting “for 30 days.” Nor are these com- 
ments suggestive of any acquaintance with the 
institution to whioh the passage refers. 

My spoeial object, however, in writing is to 
call attention to this use of the “xxx 11 day” 
in place of the usual “month’s mind,” and 
also, it may be added, of the “yeerdaye” as 
the equivalent of the well-known “ Year’s 
mmd - J. H. Round. 


“FLASHY “ QUECH.” 

London: Feb. *7, 1886 . 

. 1 “ble to give a very confident answer 

to Mr. Storr s query (Academy, February 20) 
respecting the etymology of flashy (as used by 
Bacon); but I suppose the word means “ lik 
stagnant water," from flash -a shallow pool. 
The derivation from flaccidus is, at any rate 
impossible. 

•Qaech or quetch is the Anglo-Saxon cweccan, 
to shake, a causative formation from 
ra>octan=quake. The verb was originally 
transitive, but became intransitive in later 
usage. Henry Bradley. 


ajTZTVMjLMjaixxii jcUH NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, March 8. 6 p.m. London Institution: “The 
HaweS' y °* ^ u8 ‘ 0al Notes,” by the Rev. H. R. 

„ P, m .- Bpjal Aoademy: “ The Theory of Pro- 

portion in Architecture, as understood by the 
Architect of the Parthenon,” by Mr. W. Watkiss 
laioya. 

P-m- Society of Arts: Cantor Leoture. 
Redwood Um a “ d itS Proauota '” L > by Mr. Boverton 

f Aristolelian: Original Communications. 
.. 8.30p.m. Geographical: “A Journey through 
the Kalahari Desert,” by Mr. G. A. Farini. “ 

TuhsdaY. March 9, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Funotion of Circulation,” I . by Prof. Gamgee 
« . . 8 ,P m \ Colonial Institute: *■ Burma, the Latest 
Addition to the Empire,” by Mr. J. Annan Bryoo 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Explosion of 
Homogeneous Gaseous Mixtures,” by Mr. Dugald 

8.30p.m. Anthropological Institute: “Exhibi¬ 
tion of Instruments for Anthropometric Research,” 
by Dr- J-G. Garson: “The Fllnt-KnapDers’ Art in 
Albania, by Mr. A. J. Evans; “ Stone Implements 
found in South Afrioa” by Mr. W. H. Penning: 
“Some Prehistoric Finds in India,” by Mr. Bruoe 
Foote. 

WbdnksdaY, March 10, 8 p.m. Shelley Society: In¬ 
augural Address, by the Rev. Stopford Brooke. 

. 8 PfV.v 800 ’ 0 ^, of Arte: “The Experiments 
with...Kbi-h 01 }? 0 Illuminants at the South Fore¬ 
land. by Mr. E. Price Edwards. 

8 p.m Microscopical: “ Life History of an 
A-carus. one Stage whereof Is known as Labido- 
phorustalpae”; and “ An Unrecorded Species of 
Duparipes,” by Mr. A. D. Michael. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ The Genus Diphyphyllum, 
Lonsoale,” by Mr. Jamee Thomson; “ The Alteral 
tion of Coarsely-Spherulitio Rocks.” by Mr. Gren¬ 
ville A. J. Cole; "Accountof a Well-sinking made 
by the Great Western Railway Company at Swin¬ 
don.” by Mr. Horace B. Woodward, with Lists of 

_ Fo ssils, bv Mr. E. T. Newton. 

Thubsday, March 11, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Tho 
Ancient Geography of Britain,” III., by Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins. 

4.80 p.m. Royal 8oolety. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “Composers after 
Beethoven’s Time.” by Prof. Ernst Paucr. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: "Films and Paper as 
Substitutes for Glass in Photography,” by Mr. L. 
Warnerke. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “ Ternary and n-ary 
Reciprocants/’ by Mr. E. B. El’iott,; " The Invari- 
antlsers of a Binary Quantio,” by Mr. J. Griffiths: 
” Homographic. Circular, and Projective Red pro- 
can te, by Mr. L. J. Rogers. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “ Economy in 
Electrical l onductois,” and “ Magnetic Resist¬ 
ance,” by Profs. W. E. Ayrton and John Perry. 

8 30 p.m. Antiquaries; •• Two Mediaeval Seals,” 
by Mr. E. Peacock; “ Roman and other Antiqui’ies 
found in Suffolk,” by Mr. E. St. F. Moore; Ex¬ 
cavations in the Crypt of the Cathedral Church 
of Winchester,” by Mr. T. F. Kirby: " A Roman 
Sculptured Stone recently found in Bath,” by tae 
Rev. H. M. Hearth. 

Fbiday, March 12 ,7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting: " The Process of Coining Gold, as oarried 
on at the Melbourne Mint," by Mr. V. W. Delves- 
Broughton. 
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8 p.m. 
U Lee. 


New Bhakapere: A Paper by Mr. Sidney 
“The Discovery of 


9 p.m. Royal Institution : _ 

the Biblical Cities of Egypt. 1 ’ by Ur. B. 8. Poole. 

Batobday, Uaroh 13, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The 
Nature and Protective Use of Colour in Oater- 
pBJars, by Hr E. B. Poulton. 

a p.m. Physical: “ The Growth of Filiform 
Silver? ’ by Dr. Gladstone; “ Apparatus for measur¬ 
ing the Eleotrical Resistance of Liquids,” by Prof. 
Reinold. 

8.46p.m. Botanic: General Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

Kinthipand Marriage in Early Arabia. By W, 
Robertson Smith. (Cambridge; University 
Press). 

Than this book no more important contribu¬ 
tion has been made to our knowledge of the 
early history and social structure of the Arab 
race since Caussin de. Perceval published his 
epoch-making Eeeai tur Vhietoire dee Arabee 
avant Vielamieme. Whether we regard it with 
reference to the wide range and varied character 
of the field covered, the extensive knowledge of 
the ancient literature which it exhibits, the 
originality and interest of the views enunciated, 
or the vigour and dialectical ability with which 
they are enforced, the work is one which a wise 
reviewer (unless he be more nearly on a level 
with the author than the present writer can 
pretend to be) will content himself with com 
mending to the earnest attention of his fellow- 
students, and will confine his observations to a 
summary statement of what the book contains, 
and (so far as the compass of an article permits) 
to such points of detail as appear to him worthy 
of further consideration before they can lie 
finally accepted. 

Prof. Robertson Smith, in his preface, ex¬ 
plains that his object has been 
“to collect and discuss the available evidenoe as 
to the genesis of the Bystem of male kinship, with 
the corresponding laws of marriage and tribal 
organisation, which prevailed in Arabia at the time 
of Mohammed. The general result is that male 
kinship had been preceded by kinship through 
women only, and that all that can ftill be gathered 
as to the steps of the social evolution in which the 
change of kinship law is the central feature corre 
spends in the most striking manner with the 
general theory propounded, mainly on the basis of 
a study of modem rude societies, in the late J. F. 
McLennan’s book on Primitive Marriage." 

Starting with the system of patriarchal tribes 
which is found in existence as the normal type 
of Arabian society at the time of the Prophet, 
chap. i. shows that such a tribe involves the 
assumption of uuity of blood, the criterion of 
which is the conduct of its members in the case 
of homicide by one of their number: if the slain 
person be outside the tribal unity, the tribe 
unites to protect the slayer and take up his 
cause; if the victim be himself one of the tribe, 
the murderer finds no protector, but must escape 
by flight or die. The theory of Arabian 
genealogists, elaborated during the first cen¬ 
tury after the Flight, and connected with the 
immense system of pension registers ( Dtwdn) 
for Arab Muslims instituted by the Caliph 
'Omar, is that these tribes were patriarchal 
in their origin, derived from original male 
ancestors through male descents. But on 
examination their scheme of generations breaks 
down at many points. Tribal alliances played 
an enormous part in the turbulent politics of 
the Umayyad dynasty, in which the ancient 
opposition of Ma’add and al-Yaman, of 'Adn&n 
and Kaht&a, was reproduced under Isl&m. 
Temptations to falsify the record thus existed, 
and prevailed in more than one case, the most 
conspicuous being the transfer of A'udfi'ah, 
anciently kindred with Tamim and reckoned to 
Ma'add, to /Timyar. Comparison of one 
genealogy, with another shows further 
discrepancies. That of the prophet is the norm 
to whioh the others have been accommodated 


by the help of “ dummy ” names to lengthen a 
series where required. Others exhibit repeti¬ 
tions ; some genealogists class A as B’s 
brother, some as his son; certain names in 
the series are admitted by some authorities to 
be female, while others reckon them without 
remark in the order of A son of B son of C . . . 
son of N. Examining the details themselves, 
wo find distinct traces of feminine eponyms 
(Taghlib, /Tailah, Muzainah, Ac.), while the 
sex of others is doubtful (Tamim, Madh/dj, Ac.) ; 
other names, like Kilub, Dibab, AriUnn, are 
plainly collectives; others (//adramaut, //au’ab 
Ghass&n) are names of places; others, like 
jjfais, are god-names, while many take the form 
of servant, gift, worshipper, Ac. of a god. 
single female eponym discredits the whole 
patriarchal theory, since the unity ef blood on 
whioh a tribe depends must have been fixed in 
one of the two parents, and could not, when 
established, have been shifted from one to the 
other. When a female eponym like Taghlib 
was chosen, this unity muBt have been expressed 
as mother-kinship; and that this is the pri¬ 
mitive idea is shown by such words as ummah, 
tribe, from umm, mother, and the general 
words for family relationship, rohim ana batn 
both meaning womb. 

In obap. ii. the structure of the tow or 
kindred group is further examined. The h ayy 
is that body of kindred which fights together, 
moves together in search of pasture, and has 
one war-cry (the name of the tribe or the god 
which it worships) in battle, and one flag. Its 
coherence rests on unity of blood, taken in the 
literal sense that “ the blood is the life" 
(hayj/=both “ life ” and “ tribe ”); and when 
aggregates of kindred broke up, it was 
always upon questions of blood-feud. The 
three things involved in the community of 
the hayy are the rights and duties of blood' 
feud, the distribution of the inheritance of the 
dead among his tribesmen, and the distribution 
among the brethren of booty taken in war; 
the last two really proceeded on the same prin 
ciple, and thus the whole law of the Arabs is 
in fact a law of war. The only effective bond 
is one of blood, and the purpose of society is 
to unite men for offence or defence. But there 
were cases in which strangers could be admitted 
to this tribal unity, either by the adoption of 
freedmen or the offspring of slaves, or by in' 
corporating a protected person with the tribe 
of his protector. The latter case was accom¬ 
panied with certain definite ceremonies, the 
meaning of which was that the protector and 
the protected commingled their blood. Tribes 
too weak to stand alone must thus seek to 
establish a fictitious blood-bond with others; 
and, conversely, tribes too large to live and 
find pasture together must subdivide, and thus 
lose the sense of common blood. 

Chap. iii. examines kinship as affeoted by 
marriage. Two main types of marriage are 
found to prevail towards the close of the Pagan 
period in Arabia; the first, that in which the 
wife was in subjection to her husband, and the 
children were reckoned to their father's tribe ; 
and the second, one in which the woman re¬ 
mained with her own tribe, had the disposal of 
her person herself, and bore children who con¬ 
tinued to be members of her own tribe. The first, 
which Prof. Robertson Smith calls ba'al mar¬ 
riage, was the form which ultimately prevailed 
the normal relation under Islim. To the 
second, represented in Arabia by the temporary 
marriages known as mut’ah, by connections of 
longer duration of which examples are found 
in the Prophet’s own pedigree, in the case of 
Hatim of Tayyi 1 and Mawiyah of Tamim, 
and in many other instances, and by promis¬ 
cuous intercourse hardly distinguished from 
prostitution, he gives the Singhalese name of 
beena marriage. He believes that the love 


intrigues with the details of whioh the poets 


commonly open their kaeidahe are to be 
referred to the latter type. The first type—that 
in which the wife was m subjection to her hus¬ 
band and had no right of divorce—arose orig¬ 
inally by capture, and afterwards by contract, 
the dower ( mahr ) being the price paid, not to 
the woman, as under the later law of the 
Prophet, but to the wife’s tribe, in considera¬ 
tion for her transfer to the stock of her husband. 
Marital rights were thus a species of property, 
either gained as booty in war or bought by the 
husband, and were transmitted by inheritance 
to his heirs. Women in this position were 
hardly distinguishable from slaves, exoept 
in so far as they were protected by 
the bond of blood which still bound 
them (though not their children) to their 
own people—a protection whioh the destruc¬ 
tion of tribal interests by the great revolu¬ 
tion of IslSm necessarily abolished. Ba’al 
marriage thus tended steadily to lower 
the position of women, reducing them to 
chattels with no voice in their own disposal. 
In chap. iv. the subject is further examined 
with reference to paternity. What a man 
obtained in ba’al marriage was the right to 
have children by a wife and to reckon them to 
his own kin. It follows from this that the 
husband is the father of all the children his 
wife bears him (the law of al-wcUad li-l-fir&eh), 
whether he be the physical father o; not. He 
might lend his wife to another for the purpose 
of getting offspring; or his wife might come 
to him pregnant by another man. It might 
even happen that his wife brought him children 
already born of other fathen, which, if brought 
up by him, would be reckoned to his kin. 
Cases are quoted to show that this property in 
children was not so much the affair of the 
actual husband as of his tribe. Paternity in 
Arabia did not therefore mean procreation. The 
uses of the word ab are considered by our 
author to point to “nurturer, protector,” being 
the real meaning of the word; while “ begetter ” 
can only be indicated by a participle, walid; 

but languages which have to use a participle to 
designate a physical father must, beyond all 
question, have been developed in a condition of 
life in which physical fatherhood was not the 
basis of any important social relation.” 

Since fatherhood does not imply procreation, 
and 

it was never necessary that the family should be 
all of the father's blood, the genealogists cannot 
possibly be right in holding that the tribe, of 
which unity of blood is the recognised formula, 
is merely an extension of the patriarchal family.” 

The doctrine of unity of blood must have 
sprung up in groups not patriarchal, but of 
mother-kinship, and must have been afterwards 
transferred and modified to correspond with the 
new rule of male-kinship. The process by 
which this transfer took place was facib'tated 
by a custom of polyandry, in which a group of 
brother-kin had a wife in common. There are 
two forms in which polyandry is found to be 
practised: one, that prevalent in Tibet, co¬ 
existing with male kinship; and, the other, 
that in use among the Hairs of Malabar, in 
which female kinship is the rule of descent. 
The former corresponds in its incidents with 
ba'al marriage resting on capture or contract, 
and the latter with beena marriage, in which 
the woman remains with, and the children are 
counted to, her own people. 

That Tibetan or ba'al polyandry existed in 
al-Yaman is known from the evidence of 
Strabo; that it also existed among the Syro- 
Arabian populations of the North is inferred 
from the prohibition against it contained in the 
Syro-Roman law book current in that region 
during the time when it was under Roman 
domination. Various scattered cases which 
can only be explained by it, such as that of th® 
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partition of wives entered into by AbdarraA- 
min b. 'Auf and Sa'd b. Rabi'ah, on concluding a 
covenant of brotherhood in the Prophet's time, 
are quoted to show that it prevailed elsewhere. 
An d an argument in its favour is derived from 
the words Hannah, meaning both wife, sister-in- 
law, and daughter-in-law, and its correlative 
ham, one who has the duty of protecting the 
Hannah against those outside the family group. 
A general progress from this kind of polyandry 
to individual ba'al marriage is traceable with 
the gradual rise in ideas of chastity, and the 
desire of prominent chiefs to have children to 
themselves. 

But Tibetan, or ba'al polyandry, must have 
been preceded by Nair, or beena polyandry, 
since the rise of the notion of the bond of blood 
can only be accounted for by some unambiguous 
rule of descent; and, by the nature of the case, 
this rule can only have been that of mother 
kinship. We need such a custom to explain 
the existence of the original group of brothers 
who had their wives in common. In agree¬ 
ment with this view it is endeavoured to be 
shown, in chap, vi., that bars to marriage 
the Prophet’s time were constituted by 


mother kinship only, and that male children 
were acquired to the father's stock by a definite 
religious ceremony called 'akfkaA, the meaning 
of which was that they were thereby severed 
from their mother’s and brought within their 
father’s bond of blood. In the same chapter 
the ideas of family (ahl, bait) are shown to have 
arisen from the separate tent owned by each 
wife, within which her children grew up, 
and thus developed among them the idea of 
prohibited degrees. How this system of mother 
kinship corresponds with the religious ideas of 
the Semitic race, whose fundamental conception 
of divine persons rests upon a series of mother 
goddesses with sons, at whose shrines promis¬ 
cuous intercourse was practised, is next 
explained: a conception which was modified by 
the growth of the later theory of male kinship 
into one of male deities with daughters, under 
which form we meet with it in the Kur’ftn. 

But a rule of mother kinship, operating in a 
society like that of the Arab tribes, must have 
produced heterogeneity within eaoh group, so 
king as wives were acquired from other stocks 
by capture or contract. The children being 
reckoned to their mother’s kin, not their 
father’s, each aggregate dwelling together must 
have had within it as many stocks of mother 
kinship as there were stocks from which wives 
were taken. Prof. Smith thinks it probable 
that at one period, in Arabia as elsewhere, a 
rule of exogamy prevailed, which must have 
intensified this heterogeneity; and as in other 
rude societies the rule of mother kinship and 
the practice of exogamy is found to be con¬ 
nected with totemism, he next enquires whether 
totem tribes can be shown to have existed in 
Arabia. In chap. vii. this question is discussed; 
of the three characteristics of totem tribes— 
stocks named after some animal or plant, a 
conviction that the bond of blood existing in 
a tribe is derived in some mysterious way from 
the eponym animal or plant, and the ascription 
to the totem of a sacred character—he finds 
abundant evidence of the first in the numerous 
Arab stocks bearing animal or plant names; of 
the second he finds the proof in the language 
used in describing human beings as sons of 
lions, dogs, panthers, wolves, lizards, &c., and 
asks why we should not take such language 
literally as meaning what it says; of the third, 
he brings together numerous scattered indica¬ 
tions, though the evidence is for the most part 
indirect, Muhammadanism having, he thinks, 
drawn a veil over these details of the old 
heathenism. With totem tribes he connects the 
practice of tattooing, believing that anciently 
each totem tribe had its own marks whereby 
members of it could be recognised by others. 


The final chapter of the book sums up the con¬ 
clusions already put forward, and compares the 
state of things thus deduced for the Arab race 
with what is found to this day among savage 
communities like those of Australia, and with 
the facto so far as known to us of the Semitic 
dispersion through the lands northward of 
Arabia, and the centuries of warfare which 
resulted in the establishment of Arab stocks in 
Syria and Mesopotamia. 

The above is a brief outline of the argument, 
supported by a wealth of detail and illustration 
of which the summary gives no idea, of .this 
remarkable book. Nearly every link in the 
chain invites comment, which, however, the 
limits of this article forbid me to enter upon. 

I have only spaoe to offer a few remarks (1) 
upon the theory of paternity set forth in chap, 
iv., and (2) upon the question whether the 
animal tribes of the Arabs were true totem 
tribes, discussed in chap. vii. 

Prof. Robertson Smith holds that there was 
a time in Arabia “ when fathers did not think 
it at all neoessary to beget their own children,” 
and when the word ab meant not father, but 
nurturer, protector, or lord. Besides the rule 
of al-walad li-l-firdsh, already referred to, his 
reasoning is based ohiefly on etymological 
grounds. Ab in Arabic has a wide range of 
meanings. AbA nadhdhdrah, in the modem 
language of Cairo, means a man who wears 
blue speotaoles: AbA nukat, “ Father of dots,” 
means a Maria Theresa dollar bearing the cor¬ 
rect number of stars. In these cases, he thinks, 
“father” is an impossible rendering, and the 
word means no more than owner or lord, for 
which the northern Semites would have used 
ba'al. This is true; and the Arabs in such cases 
also constantly used the word dhA, which has the 
same meaning as ba'al. But when it is argued 
that such a use is “ quite inconsistent with the 
idea that procreator is the radical meaning of 
the word, from which the metaphorioal senses 
are derived by analogy,” we are surely en¬ 
titled to reply that the word umm, mother, is 
used in a precisely similar manner; and here, at 
least, there is no suggestion that the word does 
not originally indicate the female parent. 
When wine is called Umm at-ti!d,‘ “ mother of 
pitch,” because the wine-jar was dosed with 
bitumen, it seems to me that the idiom is 
identical with that by which a dollar is called 
abA nukat because it has dots on it; or when an 
owl is called “ mother of ruins,” because she 
haunts them, this is surely parallel to the 
“ father of blue spectacles.” Similarly, there is 
a group of names for War or Calamity, such as 
Umm kash'am, “Mother of the old vulture,” 
Umm kaetal, “ Mother of dust,” &c., where the 
relation, if the noun described had been mascu¬ 
line instead of feminine, might quite as well 
have been expressed by a6. Umm at-tarik, 
“the mother of the road,” is the hyaena; ibn 
at-tarfk, “ the son of the road,” is a highway¬ 
man. Such metaphors appear to me to prove 
nothing against the theory that the worn for 
father involves paternity; for they attach them¬ 
selves indiscriminately, not only to it, but, as 
above shown, to mother and son as well. Again, 
Prof. Robertson Smith notices that a husband 
can be called “the father of his wife” (abu-l 


* The authorities quoted by Lane t.v. t ild do not 
give this phrase, and mutilate the verse of 'Abid b. 
al-Abraj m which it appears. This verse will be 
found in the Aghani, nx. 88, also in the MuAit al- 
MuAil, i.v. ja’dah. It is a mutdkdrib, and runs 
thus: 

Biya-l-khamru: tukni bi-ummi-t-tili’i, 
Kama-dh-dht’bu yukni obi ja'dati. 

“ ’Tis wine: they nickname it ‘ the mother of 
pitch,’ 

As the wolf is nicknamed ‘ the father of the 
lamb,’ ” 

The collocation is instructive as indicating the 
parity of the two idioms in the speaker’s mind. 


mar'ah), and regards this as another proof that 
ab means merely lord orprotector. But he has not, 
perhaps, observed that a wife can also be called 
“ the mother of her husband ” (umm ar-rajul). 
Here, at least, an opponent of the theory that 
ab does not involve paternity might point to 
what may conceivably be the common ground 
of the two idioms, the father of a household 
being called abu-l-mathwA, and the mother 
umm mathwa-r-rajul; or he might say that in 
familiar English speech a wife often talks of, or 
to, her husband as “father,” while he addresses 
her as “ mother,” because these names are 
constantly in the mouths of the children 
common to both. 

It appears to me that the origin of the woid 
ab, father, is to be sought, in the Semitic as in 
other languages, not in the act of begetting, 
but in the utterance of the infant as he first 
learns to speak of those about him. I do not 
know if what may be called the “papa and 
mamma theory ” is at present discredited among 
philologists; to me at least it seems to afford 
an adequate explanation of the fact that in 
widely differing families of speech the male and 
female parents are called by names possessing 
the same elements, frequently monosyllabic or 
reduplications of monosyllables, having b or p 
as the consonant for the father, and m that for 
the mother. In regard to umm, mother, even 
Arabian lexicographers recognised that it was 
a natural and original word common to the 
human race, “taken from the utterance of the 
child when he begins to speak ” (Afuhft, vol. i., 
p. 40, col. 1, 1. 16). It is interesting to notioe 
that among a Mongolian people where mother 
kinship (but neither Nair nor Tibetan poly¬ 
andry) prevails to this day, and a man’s heirs 
are not his own but his sister’s children—the 
Khasis of the Assam Range between the 
Brahmaputra and the Surma—the words for 
father and mother are, respectively, pa and mi 
‘met). If this be the real source of ab, that 
word is a perfectly neutral one, and no argu¬ 
ment for or against male kinship can be drawn 
from it. 

On pp. 190 and 254, Prof. Robertson Smith . 
infers, from a remark of al-Mubarrad in the 
K&mil, p. 622, “that every member of the 
Numair (‘ little panther ’) tribe had a right 
to call himself Numair,” and upon this builds 
general theory that . members of tribes 
bearing animal names, as Kalb (Dog), or 
Kilab (Dogs), might be called individually 
by the name of the animal. I venture to 
think it possible that al-Mubarrad has here 
misapprehended his authorities. He is 
discussing the mode of forming the nitbah or 
gentile name; and, after giving various other 
methods, says that you may cau persons of the 
Banu-l-Aah'ar Ath'arAna, or of the Banu.-n- 
Numair NumairAna. Now, we know from a 
remark of al-Khalil’s, reported by Tibrtzi in 
his commentary to v. 48 of the Mu'alldkah of 
’Amr b. Kulthftm (t.v. makiawtni), that 
Ath'arAna was the plural of a singular 
Aah'ariyyun, and was thus an abbreviation of 
the full form Ath'ariyyAna. It seems probable, 
then, that NumairAna is the plural of a singular 
Numairiyyun, and is similarly abbreviated. 
We cannot therefore infer from it that a man 
of the Banu-n-Numair could be called any¬ 
thing else than Numairi or Numari, as a man 
of the Kuraish is called Ku raishi or K uraahi. 
Had any such usage as Prof. Robertson Smith 
deduces from al-Mubarrad actually existed, we 
should surely have met with it at every step in 
the old poetry and traditions; but no such case 
is known to me, nor is any other quoted by 
him. This is a very important point in his 
totem-theory, and if it breaks down much goes 
with it. 

On p. 203, after giving a list of animal 

I stock names, he says, “That these names are 
. . . mere metaphors is an assumption which 
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can seem plausible only to those who do not 
know savage ways of thought.” But the 
poets of the century before the Flight teem 
with passages showing that they at least 
regarded animal names borne by men as 
indicative of the character of the bearer. 
When a warrior is said to be “ a lion in the 
onset, tawny, stealthy-footed” (al-//:irith b. 
//illizah); or “a lion with mane upbristled, 
sharp tooth and daw ” (Zuhair); when an- 
Nabighah calls a hero “ a deadly serpent ” 
(sillu ’aaldli ); when ash-Shanfark compares 
himself to a lean and hungry wolf, hunting 
with his fellows in the desert, or says that he 
has for comrades “ the swiftly-running wolf, 
the spotted leopard, and the hyaena with 
bristly mane ” ; when he runs a race with the 
katas to the water, and beats them—when 
Ta’abbafa Sharran claims fellowship with the 
beasts of the wild, and boasts of the friendly 
terms on which he lives with them: it seems 
evident that we have before us a humanisation 
of animal characters which is not identical 
with the system of totemism, but rested on the 
intimate acquaintance with the fauna of the 
wilderness which the desert Arabs possessed, 
and which led them to recognise in tho beasts 
qualities which they valued when exhibited in 
men, whose lives were subject to similar 
conditions. There is nothing here, I ven¬ 
ture to think, of ancestral superstition, of 
the theory that the tribe has an animal 
ancestor or an animal god. All is natural 
and spontaneous. Men and beasts alike had 
to face the hardest conditions of life, and 
the qualities which led to success were 
alike in both. There is no part of the ancient 
poetry more attractive than the descriptions 
which it contains of the wild animals of the 
waste, none which shows greater sympathy 
with nature, or more intimate observation of 
life and habits, of features and character. It 
seems to me, therefore, that when we find men 
called Lion, Wolf, Hyaena, Serpont, it by no 
means follows that we have in such names any¬ 
thing more than a ready metaphor for the ideal 
which the Arab warrior set before himself.* 

But it may be objected that, though beast 
names taken from the noblor, more savage, or 
hardier animals may be so explained, the 
explanation does not account for such names as 
Dogs, Flies (Dhubyan or Dhibyan=Dhibb?m), or 
Lizards (Dabbah, ZHbSb). But the place of the 
dog was, I think, much higher in pagan Arabia 
than after Muhammadan ideas—perhaps derived 
from the Jews—of its vileness and impurity had 
set in. Not only were dogs the special guardians 
of the tribal halting place, so that their barking 
announced tho arrival of the stranger, whether 
friend or foe: they were carefully trained for 
hunting purposes, and their qualities of endur¬ 
ance, intelligence, and attachment to man must 
have been fully recognised. Thoy bore personal 
names like men and women, which meet us in 
many a description of a hunting scone in the 
old poetry. This being so, it does not seem at 
all a violent supposition that a man might be 
called Dog as a eulogistic name, just as he 
might be called lion or Wolf. ITies, too, are 
not without qualities which might conceivably 
have seemed admirable to an Arab. The gad¬ 
fly, called mutalammis for its savage and 
persistent attacks on the traveller, gave its 
name to a celebrated poet. 'Antarah, in his 
mu'alldkali, describes what is apparently the 
winged cicada ( dhubdb) as the gay and joyful 


* That the same principles regulated nomen¬ 
clature drawn from plant life was believed by 
Arabian scholars. See, for instance, Hamduui, 
Geography of Arabia, p. 134, where a list is given of 
the thorny, troublesome, bitter, or hardy plants 
which furnished names for men ; as well as of plants 
bearing flowers or fruit, and generally having 
more benevolent characteristics, which were used 
in naming women. 


inhabitant of a lovely upland meadow, merrily 
singing among the flowors. Even the lizard 
(daft ) may have had characteristics known to 
the Bedouins which made him more interest¬ 
ing to them than he is to us, who are un¬ 
acquainted with his mode of life. It is to be 
remembered, too, that many of these names 
may have been originally nicknames, perhaps 
depreciatory, affixed to a man by his fellows 
in jest or scorn, which he was unable after¬ 
wards to shake off, or which may have 
become ennobled and raised from a title of 
raillery to one of honour by his valiant deeds. 
The history of personal names in other countries 
supplies many examples of such a develop¬ 
ment. 

Lastly, I would observe that the Nabataean 
inscriptions show that personal names derived 
from animals (Asad, Eulaib) and plants (Han- 
dhalan) were in use among the northern Arabs 
for men, not for stocks, 600 years before the 
Flight, and that personal names are still given 
among the Bedouins upon the same principles. 
It seems to me, therefore, that a good deal 
more than the fact of stock names being so 
derived is required to prove that there ever 
existed in Arabia a system of totems resem¬ 
bling that now found in Australia. 

C. J. Lyall. 


THE REFORM OF LATIN PRO¬ 
NUNCIATION. 

The committee appointed by the Cambridge 
Philological Society to draw up a scheme of the 
reformed pronunciation of Latin have reported 
as follows: 

“ They have had before them a number of papers 
and books upon this subject, among which may be 
specified: A Syllabus of Latin Pronunciation drawn 
up at the Request of the Head Masters of Schools, by 
Edwin Palmer and H. A. J. Munro (1873); A Few 
Remarks on the Pronunciation of Latin, with a Postcript, 
by H. A. J. Munro (1874); Quantitative Pronuncia¬ 
tion of Latin, by A. J. Ellis (1874); Aussprache des 
Latein, by E. Seelmann, (Heilbronn, 1885); Stolz’s 
Lateinische Lautlehre in I. Muller’s “ Handbuch.” 
(Nordlingen, 1885); and the works on Phonetics 
by Sweet, Sievers, Storm, &c. Of the foregoing, 
the committee have found Dr. Seelmann’s work 
most useful in preparing their report, although 
they are unable to accept all his conclusions. 

“ The oommittee have also had before their con¬ 
sideration the answers returned to a paper of 
questions upon the pronunciation of the different 
Latin sounds, which was sent out some time ago 
to the professors of Latin in the different universi¬ 
ties or colleges, and to other eminent authorities on 
Latin within the United Kingdom. The following 
is a list of those who returned answers to the 
questions, or have furnished information on the 
subject: Prince L.-L. Bonaparte; Dr. Abbott, City 
of London School; Prof. Dougan, The Queen’s 
College, Belfast; Mr. A. J. Ellis; Dr. Moultou, 
the Leys School; Prof. A. Palmer, T.O.D.; Prof. 
Boberts, University of St. Andrews ; Mr. Walter 
Scott, now professor of classics in the University 
of Adelaide; Mr. T. C. Snow, St John’s College, 
Oxford. 

“Your committee have come to the conclusion 
that the classical pronunciation of Latin has now 
been sufficiently ascertained for the purpose of 
drawing up a scheme which may reasonably be 
regarded as permanent. 

“They accordingly subjoin a summary of the 
probable sounds found in Augustan Latin, with their 
nearest English equivalents. They have found the 
usual difficulty in adding the latter, as the English 
sound-system now differs widely from the Latin. 

“ Vowels. 

“ Letters. 

Latin A long as Eng. a in psalm. 

short the same sound shortened. 

Both short and long are 
found in &ba! 

E long as Italian close e or Fr. 

e : in English the first 
part of the diphthong 
in skrin. 


“ Vowels ( cont ). 


short 
I long 
short 

in certain c ises where 1 
the spelling varies > 
between i and u. J 
O long 


short 


U long 


short 

Y a Creek sound 


as Italian open e or Eng. 
e in sp«d. 

nearly ss t in machine: 
generally written ee. 

as i in fit. 

as Ger. u ; whether close 
or open is uncertain. 

Italian close o: as the 
first half of the diph¬ 
thong in glow. 

Italian open o, nearest 
English equivalent o 
in not. 

nearly as Eng. * in rule, 
generally written oo as 
in fool. 

as u in full. 

probably not far from the 
Ger. m, close or open. 


“ The English pronunciation of the long vowels 
should be completely discarded in pronouncing 
Latin, the spelling of English having remained 
stationary while its pronunciation has completely 
altered its character. The symbols a, », o, e, u no 
longer have their original values. The first three, 
a in mate, o in stone, t in wine have become diph¬ 
thongs and are pronounced respectively as ei (skein, 
grey), as ote in grow, and as Greek ai (as e.g. in the 
Rnglish pron. of aitaibs). The Eng. c as in see and 
the Eng. u (oo) as in rule (fool) differ from the Latin 
l and u in having a slight consonantal ending which 
is y in the first case and to in the second. The 
ordinary Eng. u (as in mule ) is yoo. 

“ The pronunciation of the Latin o seems to have 
varied somewhat, the long sound (which is 
generally close) being sometimes nearer to the 
Eng. aw in late and sometimes to the Fr. au in 
chaud, and the short open sound beiog sometimes 
nearer to the Eng. o in not and sometimes to the 
N. German o in stock. 


“ Dipthonos. 


“ AE, AU, OE, El, EU, UI. 

“ In these diphthongs each vowel mast be given 
quickly but distinctly. They are best pronounced 
by first sounding the vowels separately and then 
running them together. 

“ The following points may be noted: 

“ AE was not tar from the German a and had a 
tendency to become open e (as in men, spod). But 
it was not till the Gth cent. a.i>. that ae and e be¬ 
came quite confused. AU is the German au as in 
haos, pronounced more “ broadly ’’ than ou in 
house. OE probably tended to be sounded as o in 
German schon. 

‘ 1 The last three diphthongs are very rare. El as 
in Pompoi (voc.) is probably the rt in Eng. skein 
(grey). EU as in It. neutro. UI as in It colui. 


“ Consonants. 


C 

G 

N (before c, g) 
T, D, N, S, L 

S 


P, B, M, 

I consonant 
U consonant 
CH, TH, PH 

R 


RH (as in Pyrrhus) 
F, H 


as Eng. k ; srit ae skit, 
as g in gat, got, get begin- 
as it in ink or ng in siny. 
as in Eng.; but the tongue 
should touch the teeth. 
always voiceless as in hio» 
[voiced « had passed 
into r] 
as in Eng. 
as y 
as io 

as k, t, p followed by A as 
heard in Ireland, 
as trilled Continental r; 
stronger than r in Eng. 
opera. 

a voiceless r. 
as in Eng. 


“ Compound Consonants. 


X as Eng. ks 

BS as ps 

Z a Greek sound pronunciation donbtfnl; 

but perhaps as * in 
adze (not *). 


“ Care must be taken with doubled consonants, 
(a) Where we find in classical times the two symbols 
regularly written, we may infer that two sounds 
were intended to be represented. This is true of 
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explosives, such as vac-oa, cip-pus, ag-ger—in 
sounding which a distinct break ought to be made 
(as in Italian) between the two sounds; it is also 
true of fricatives, as in Metel-lus, pen-na, fer-rum, 
pea-sum, dif-ficilia. (4) But where the spelling 
varies as in oaussa (causa), Pollio (Polio), we may 
infer that the sound was bnt one somewhat pro¬ 
longed fricative, the double symbol (Po-llio, cau¬ 
sae) being used to mark this fact. Before the 
“doubled” sounds of (a) the accent was commonly 
strong and the vowel short 

“ Final d was hardly distinguishable from t. 

“ Final m after a vowel, when followed by another 
word beginning with a vowel, was absorbed into 
its own vowel, which was wholly or partly nasalised, 
and thus could coalesce with the following vowel: 
but when followed by a consonant was assimilated 
to it. Thus mensam istam was pronounced men- 
sSistam; but mensam tenet was pronounced as 
mensan tenet. 

“ Final vowels when followed by vowels were run 
together as in Italian, and thus formed diphthongs. 
Thus egoibo, not eg’ibo. 

“ Final vowels should be fully sounded. Final a, 
as in mensa, should never be pronounced as in Eng. 
Victoria; nor e, as in regere, like y in beggary. 
This must be particularly observed when r follows 
as in purr, where the er in the last syllable should 
be pronounced nearly as in herring. As it is, 
mensa, quinqueuir, amatur , purr, all have their finals 
pronounced alike. 

“The quantity of long finals should be carefully 
given; ratis asrateess. 

“ Quantity. 

“ The short and long vowels in Latin differed in 
duration as the first and second in aha! (given 
above) “ steady ! ” (the exclamation, an example 
due to Mr. Sweet). This difference must be care¬ 
fully and consistently observed. 

“ Every vowel has a quantity of its own; and the 
English practice of pronouncing all vowels in posi¬ 
tion before two or more consonants as if they were 
naturally short is erroneous. The Romans said 
secta but rectus, tectus; indoctus but Insula, in- 
femsus. 

“ Accbnt. 

“ The nature of the Latin accent has been much 
discussed. But it seems clear that it was partly a 
pitch- and partly a »fra»-accent; or, in other words, 
that the accented syllable was pronounced in a 
higher key and also with greater force than the un¬ 
accented syllables. The difference in pitch is 
vouched for, inter alia, by the well-known state¬ 
ment of Cicero in the Orator § 58. The Latin acuta 
(uox) denoted that the voice rose on the accented 
syllable: such an accent has been called a “rising 
tone ” (8weet). The Latin grauie would naturally 
be the lower tone of unaccented syllables. In the 
eircumflexa (or injtexa, as Cicero calls it), the voice 
would first rise and then fall on the tame tyllable 
(plfima) “ compound falling tone.” The exact 
amount of difference in pitch between the accented 
and unaccented syllables cannot now be ascer¬ 
tained. 

“ As regards the difference in stress, it is to be 
remarked first that it manifests itself in a number 
of ways: in the tendency to draw away the accent 
as far as may be from the last syllable, to alter 
both the quantity and the character of the vowels 
in unaccented syllables, and to affect the final con¬ 
sonants of a worl. Secondly that the difference of 
force or vigour with which accented and unaccented 
syllables were respectively pronounced was con¬ 
siderably less than in English. Accordingly the 
accented vowels should be pronounced much more 
gently, and the unaccented ones much more dis¬ 
tinctly than is at present the custom. Special 
attention should be paid to this. 

“ JOHN PEILE. 

“J. P. POSTGATE. 

“J. S. REID.” 


OBITUARY. 

MB. C. W. PEACH. 

A few days ago, there quietly passed away, at 
the ripe age of eighty-five, one of the most re¬ 
markable self-made naturalists of the present 
century. Charles William Peach, the son of a 
small fanner and innkeeper at Wansford, in 
Northamptonshire, started in life with a very 


meagre stock of learning, and as a young man 
entered the service of the Revenue Coast Guard. 
He was at first stationed on the Norfolk coast, 
and, while keeping a sharp look-out for smugglers, 
acquired a taste for collecting the zoophytes of 
the neighbouring sea. By removal successively 
to Dorsetshire, Devon, and Cornwall, he gained 
an intimate knowledge of the marine fauna of 
the South of England. It was when living at 
Gorranhaven, near Mevagisscy, in Cornwall, that 
he first turned his attention to geology. Re¬ 
markably keen of eye, he soon detected fossils in 
rocks previously regarded as quite destitute of 
organic remains; and his first scientific paper, 
read to the British Association at Plymouth, in 
1841, was on “The Organic Fossils of Cornwall.” 
Year after year, he attended the meetings of the 
Association, always taking with him an account 
of his latest observations in either zoology or 
geology. By the influence of Dr. Buckland, he 
was made Landing Waiter at Fowey,and in 1849 
he was transferred to Peterhead as Comptroller 
of Customs. At a later date he was removed to 
Wick; and while in Caithness he enjoyed the 
intimate friendship of the remarkable man, 
Robert Dick, of Thurso. 

Wherever stationed, Mr. Peach managed to 
make original observations. His capital discovery 
was that of Silurian fossils in the limestone of 
Durness, in Sutherlandshire, whither he was 
sent to visit a wrecked ship. For many years 
of his later life he resided at Edinburgh, keeping 
alive his old love of natural history, and even 
discovering new coal-plants in the neighbouring 
shales. It was of Mr. Peach that Dr. Robert 
Chambers, in a description of a British Associa¬ 
tion meeting, published in Chamber s’* Journal for 
1844, wrote in these terms : 

“ Honest Peach! humble as is thy name and 
simple thy learning, thou art an honour even to this 
assemblage of nobles and doctors ; nay more, when 
I consider everything, thou art an honour to human 
nature itself; for where is the heroism like that of 
virtuous, intelligent, independent poverty ? And 
such heroism is thine.” 

A sketch of Mr. Peach’s life, with a portrait, 
will be found in Dr. Smiles’s Life of Robert Dick. 
The deceased naturalist leaves a worthy suc¬ 
cessor in his son, Mr. B. N. Peach, of the 
Geological Survey of Scotland. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The managers of the Royal Institution hav® 
awarded the Actonian prize of one hundred 
guineas to Prof. G. G. Stokes, for his lectures 
on “Light,” in conformity with the Acton En¬ 
dowment Trust Deed. The following altera¬ 
tion has been made in the lecture arrange¬ 
ments: Prof. Dewar will begin a course of 
four lectures on “Electro-Chemistry,” on March 
25, in place of Prof. Tyndall on “Light.” 

The work on the Fresh-water Fishes of 
Europe, upon which Prof. H. G. Seeley has 
been so long engaged, is now completed, and 
will be issued during the present month by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. It will be illustrated 
with numerous engravings. 

The current number of the Educational Times 
contains a thoughtful and interesting paper on 
“The Teaching of Elementary Scienoe, and 
particularly of Natural Philosophy,” by Dr. 
Wormell, who is at the head of one of the 
largest middle-class schools in this country, 
and is himself a distinguished man of science. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Cambbidgi Antiquarian Society. —( Monday , 
Feb. 8.) 

The Rev. G. F. Browne, President, in the Chair.— 
The President made the following communication 
upon “ Some Early Sculptured Stones and Symbols 


in Ledshara Church, Yorkshire.” All Saints’Church 
at Ledsham, a few miles east of Leeds, was carefully 
restored some years ago. The original building 
was rectangular and lofty, with a Romanesque 
arch at either end, the one leading to an apse, the 
other to what is now the base of the tower, and 
was probably a portieut ingretsus. The northern 
wall was pierced later, to form an arcade for the 
addition of the north aisle. The outlines of all 
the original Romanesque windows in the north 
and south sides are clearly visible. There is a 
similar opening above the western arch; ob there 
is at Monkwearmouth. A low, narrow doorway 
on the south Bide of the base of the tower had been 
closed up. When it was opened out, the capitals 
of the jambs were found to be ornamented with 
interlacing work, the bands unusually narrow and 
in high relief; the patterns on the two capitals 
are different, and though the known varieties are 
counted by hundreds, both of the patterns are new 
to Mr. Browne. Up the sides and round the head of 
the doorway a band of ornament 7 inches wide is let 
into the wall. The original had perished so much 
that it was removed and restored; but the portions 
which have been protected by the accumulated 
soil remain, and they bear members of a singularly 
graceful scroll with flowers and fruit. There were 
probably 30 of such members, on 12 or 13 lengths 
of stone. In the more recent north wall of the 
aisle two beautiful fragments of a like band or of 
the shaft of a cross, 8 inches wide, are used as 
building materials. One of these has a pair of 
interlaced birds feeding on the fruit of two scrolls 
which spring from conventional roots; the other 
is a graceful and new variety of the continuous 
scroll, with four heart-shaped leaves meeting at 
the centre of one member, and four tendrils inter¬ 
lacing in the next. These ornaments have an 
interesting bearing on the question of sculptured 
mural ornament in the Romanesque churches of Eng¬ 
land, on pilasters, internal string-courses, jambs of 
arches, and so on. Mr. Browne showed rubbings of 
some examples from Lastingham, Bishop Auckland, 
&c., part of the considerable amount of evidence 
that he is collecting. The capitals of the eastern 
arch have an ornament of circles intersected i>y 
semicircles, studded with bosses, which has a 
somewhat Norman look; but is a reproduction from 
Roman pavements, two of the Leicester pavements 
having exactly this pattern. It is 6 inches wide 
and extends 4 ft. 6 in. with the east wall of the 
nave. On a stone in the apsidal wall, at the point 
where it leaves the east wall of the nave, is an 
almost peiished incised symbol, which had escaped 
the keen eyes of the restorers, formed of a capital 
S three times repeated, the head of each hooking 
into the tail of another, forming a sort of triangle, 
with carved sides of 4 inches. It is startling and 
suggestive to find this Bymbol, cognate with the 
three legs of Man and of Greek shields, and found 
in Hibernian and “ Pictish ” work, in a Yorkshire 
Church on the borders of the ancient kingdom of 
Elmete. On a stone in the west wall of the nave, 
withtn the church, a weapon, which is either a 
chopping-knife or the head of a one-barbed lance, 
is cut in bold relief. The blade is 6 inches long 
and the handle or socket three; on the stone next 
to it on the handle-side are deep and much worn 
incisions which may be S I O or S: T . In the 
former case it may be that Sanctus Jacobus is meant, 
with the executioner’s knife which beheaded St. 
James; in the latter Sanetus Thomas, with the 
lance-head. On another stone in the west wall of 
the nave, outside the church, there is a rectangular 
frame in bold relief 12 inches by 9. It is con¬ 
ceivable that the church had at one time the 
instruments of martyrdom of various saints 
cculptured on its walls, and that this is the 
iron frame or bed to which St. Lawrence was 
fastened. There are, however, no cross-bars. 
Dr. E. C. Clark suggested that the knife shown 
in the diagram greatly resembled the Roman 
sacrificial knife, and that the letters were of 
Roman character.—Mr. W. M. Fawcett had not 
seen any example of the three S’s, and suggested 
the ter Sanctus. Nor had he seen scroll work in 
the position Bhown; the work was certainly of 
a Romanesque character.—Mr. Rule summed up 
his communication upon Eadmer’s elaboration of 
the first four books of the Historia Novonm by 
stating the following propositions: (1) That the 
revised text of Gesta Regum v. was made known in, 
or a little before, the year 1135 a.d. —(2) That in 
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or a little after, the year 1135 Guta Pontifieum i. 
was given to the world.—(3) That the revised 
text of the second, third, and fourth books of the 
Geeta Pontifieum was issued at intervals down to, 
say, 1140.—(4) That the longer life of St. Aldhelm, 
which in tome manuscripts ranks as a fifth book, 
is an enlargement of the shorter life, which had 
been written as far back as 1125: the opinion 
hitherto received makes the shorter life an ab¬ 
breviation of the other.—(•'») That the successive 
instalments of the Geita Pontifieum gave occasion 
to the larger portion of Kadmer’s additions to the 
Sistoria Novorum, and that the said portion was 
written after the death of Henry I. The fore¬ 
going propositions he claimed to have proved: the 
following also seem probable—(6) That William 
of Malmesbury’s first, or unrecensed, text of the 
books just named was not divulged in Henry’s 
lifetime or his own; but that it appeared after 
his own death in 1143. — (7) That Eadmer 
died not earlier than the January of 1144, 
but more probably in the January of 1145.—Mr. 
0. 0. Moore Smith exhibited five books, all of 
them in the handwriting of Mr. John Halt, of 
Hipping at Thornton-in-Craven, Yorkshire. The 
writing was remarkably clear, though for the most 
part very minute. Mr. Hall was bom about 1630, 
and lived some ten years into the next century. 
In religion he was a Presbyterian of the party of 
Baxter, but besides he had studied medicine and 
astrology, and he had acquired a system of short¬ 
hand. One of the books exhibited was a medical 
work completed 1661, and apparently ready for 
press, though, as there is no copy in the British 
Museum, it seems not to have been printed. It is 
called “ A Compendium & Treasury of Physicke 
& Chirurgery .... with An Epitomie of Ana- 
tomie and an Index of y* English, Latin & 
Greeke names of mcdicinall mattenalls,” &c. The 
remedies prescribed seem to have been borrowed 
from Leonardo, Phioravante, Philbert Guibert, 
Bhenodeus, Thomas Gale, &c. There are some 
curious astrological tablos at the end of the book. 
The other four volumes shown contained chiefly 
sermons, apparently copied by Mr. Hall as he 
heard them, chiefly during the years 1683-86. 
Prefixed to most of the sermons are contem¬ 
poraneous jottiDgs on public affairs (the porsecu- 
tion of Nonconformists, the Monmouth rebellion, 
&c.), at first written only in shorthand, afterwards 
in part transcribed by the author. When fully 
transcribed they seem likely to give an interesting 
icture of the agitations in a Nonconformist 
ousehold under Charles II. and James II. 


Both. Society of Literature.—( Wtinetday, 
Peb. £ 4 .) 

Sir Patkick ds Coluchoun, President, in the 
Chair.—A paper was read by Mr. K. Davey on 
“VictorHugo as a Dramatist.” Thereader, after 
referring to the early theatrical impressions of the 
great French poet, spoke of Hugo’s failures in 
play-writing, and subsequently alluded to his 
triumphant success with “ Hemani” in 1830, a full 
analysis of the play being given. Hug~>'s “Lu- 
cr£ce Borgia ” was then examined from a literary 
and historical point of view, several extracts being 
given with considerable force; and “ Marion De¬ 
lorme,” “ Le Boi s’amnse,” and “Angelo” 
were treated in the same manner; while “Les 
Bourgraves ’’ was extolled as Hugo’s finest dramatic 
work. In the reader’s opinion, Victor Hugo dis¬ 
played a wonderful command of stage effect, but 
his characters were rather types than individuals. 
He was devoid of wit, but had a sense of irony 
which was often mistaken for it; and his pieces, 
on account of their breadth of style, were more 
popular as the libretti of operas than as plays.— 
The paper was followed by some observations 
from the president, in the course of which he 
remarked that the French language was an in¬ 
adequate vehicle, especially in a rhyming form, 
for lofty dramatic poetry, and that the English 
drama of to-day was very unworthy of our national 
literature.—Mr. Gilbert High ton, the secretary, 
defended the classical drama, both ancient and 
modem, quoting the reader's own words that 
great artists were required to illustrate it, and 
dwelling particularly on the fact that in Shak- 
spere we possessed the dramatist of all time and 
of perpetual freshness. 


FINE ART. 

GREAT SA LB of PICTURES, at rodaood prioM (BagrtTlngt, Chromoo, 
and Oleographs) triadsomaly framed. Kwary ina about to porohaao ploturaa 
should pay a visit Very soluble f.»r wadding and Christmas presents^- 
Quo. Bus, 116, Strand, near Waterloo-bridga. 


Tunis. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Part I., 

1883-84. Second Memoir of the Egypt 

Exploration Fund. (Triibner.) 

The ruins of the Egyptian San or T’au—the 
Greek Tanis, and the Zoan of the Hebrews— 
were explored at a very early date, and even to 
some extent plundered, by European travel¬ 
lers. The industrious collector Drovetti 
brought thence some of the finest speci¬ 
mens of Egyptian work, which to this day 
enrich the European collections to which he 
sold them. Indeed, we learn from an unpub¬ 
lished letter from Lepsius to Bunsen that a 
splendid lower portion of a statue of User- 
tesen I. (Xllth Dynasty) was brought by 
Drovetti to Europe—in the first instance to 
Leghorn—in order to restore a colossal Ra¬ 
ineses of similar stone (Grauwacke), of which 
some portions were wanting. This, how¬ 
ever, was not its fate. The Rameses was 
repaired with some other suitable stones, and 
went with the Usertesen fragment from Tanis 
to Berlin, where, indeed, bath are no wto be seen, 
and the upper portion of the above-mentioned 
fragment was restored by a modem sculptor. 
This is a work of severe and character¬ 
istic workmanship; and, to my mind, the 
sculptors of ancient Egypt never executed 
anything finer than the remaining leg of this 
fragment, which Drovetti so much under¬ 
valued. Mr. Petrie mentions this piece of 
sculpture and others brought from Tanis to 
various European museums. For practical 
ends of a sufficiently obvious nature, he 
took care that for the future a number of 
smaller antiquities from Tanis shall find a 
place in certain provincial museums in Eng¬ 
land and America. Happily the examples 
thus dispersed are for the most part dupli¬ 
cates. The best pieces brought to light 
by Mr. Petrie’s excavations have found a 
home, fortunately for themselves and for 
science, in the British Museum, the Boston 
Museum, and the Museum of Boulak. The 
representations of the antiquities from Tanis, 
including small specimens, which are con¬ 
tained in the first part, and will be continued 
in the second, of Mr. Petrie’s book, will 
inform Egyptologists where they may find 
in minor collections objects that have been 
lost sight of. 

The first systematic excavations at Tanis 
were undertaken by M. Mariette; and 
the fact that Mr. Petrie is now enabled to 
carry them out, and to a certain extent reach 
a final result, is owing to three main cir¬ 
cumstances, for which he and we may be 
thankful. 

1. Since Mariette's death, and Prof. Mas- 
pero’s consequent appointment to the director¬ 
ship of the Boulak Museum and the general 
supervision over the antiquities of the Nile 
valley, excavations undertaken by foreigners 
have been not merely allowed, but encouraged 
with a liberality which Mariette, capable 
expert and amiable as he was, wholly lacked 

2. The managers of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, to which we already owe other im¬ 
portant investigations as well as the publica¬ 
tion of two valuable books, have lately given 

Die 


evidence of sound judgment by affording 
pecuniary assistance for the excavations carried 
on at Tanis. 

3. The society seems to have found in Mr. 
Flinders Petrie a man possessed of those 
peculiar qualities which are indispensable to 
success in the task of conducting such works 
in Egypt. It is evident from his publications 
of texts that he is not to be regarded as a 
learned and philological Egyptologist; still, 
he has ample knowledge of Egyptian history, 
he has seen a great deal, and can discern with 
the eye of a practised archaeologist to which 
epoch a given monument must be assigned. 
Besides this, he has the gift, the instinct— 
known in French as avoir le net —which 
makes a successful seeker. The things he 
brings to light can be deciphered and studied 
later by experts in the mysteries of hiero¬ 
glyphs better than he himself has done; 
and students will also be prepared to assist 
the discoverer in his reproductions of hiero¬ 
glyphic texts. The texts he has already 
given us are good and practically accurate, 
though they have no pretensions to elegance. 

But for M. Maspero’s disinterested and 
liberal conduct Mr. Petrie and the Egypt 
Exploration Fund would not have been in a 
position to set a spade in the soil of San. And, 
whereas Mr. Petrie criticises the description of 
the ruins of Tanis inBaedeker’s Guide to Lower 
Egypt, of which I was the author, as being 
inadequate, the reader, and he himself, will 
admit that the reproach is unmerited when he 
learns under what conditions the investigator 
might work—or rather, might not work— 
at San before M. Maspero’s time. 

It was in 1866 that Lepsius discovered, at 
San, the tablet of Tanis with the important 
decree of Kanopus, and that Mariette gave 
loud and violent expression to his wrath at 
finding that a stranger should have robbed 
him of the richest fruit of his excavations, 
though he himself had overlooked it. So 
when I went to Mariette—before the Franco- 
German ’War, at a time, therefore, when the 
convivial Frenchman was on no less friendly 
terms with his German fellow-labourers, or, 
at any rate, with me, than with his own 
conntrymen—and told him that I was desirous 
of riding over to San, he urgently advised 
me not, adding an alarming picture of the 
dirt and other horrors which awaited me in 
the only house open to strangers in that 
little fishing town—the residence, namely, of 
Achmed Bachschisch, the overseer of the 
fishery; and when I adhered, nevertheless, 
to my determination, he explicitly told me, 
over our breakfast and a good bottle of 
Burgundy, laughing and jolly as was his way, 
that I was on no account to attempt any 
fresh excavations. All that had been cleared 
I was at liberty to investigate and copy— 
indeed, he would give a handsome letter to 
the hospitable Achmed. This I received; and 
it subsequently proved to be such another as 
Uriah’8 letter from David, so far, that is to 
say, as regarded my researches among the 
ruins. 

That my conch under the worthy Ach- 
med’s roof was not a bed of roses need 
hardly be said; on the contrary, my carpet 
and pillows were shared by my servant and 
sundry fisher-folk. However, the head-man’s 
cuisine was tolerable, and I remained four days 
at San. 
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I started for the rains very early on the 
'morning after my arrival. On all hands I 
saw a variety of objects which roused my 
interest and a wish to copy them. I had 
brought with me some blotting-paper, a basin, 
a sponge, and brushes to take impressions 
from the stele bearing the record of 400 
years, and froth other inscriptions; but the 
instant I attempted to remove the thin layer 
of sand which lay over the stones with my 
stick or my hands I heard behind me my 
companion’s loud “la (no).” All that had 
been disinterred by Mariette had been again 
covered with a light drift of sand; and when 
I tried to examine any monument that stood 
out of the ground by going close up to it, or to 
apply the blotting-paper to take an impres¬ 
sion, the same prohibition stopped me. Then 
I tried the effect of gold, which in the East 
usually smooths every difficulty. I displayed 
one, two, three, and even more napoleons, 
but all in vain. The first day was spent, not 
in work, but in sheer vexation and useless 
attempts at bribery. On the following morn¬ 
ing I passed my time in looking on at a fish 
auction, which interested me extremely, and 
in the afternoon I tried to make a drawing of 
the ruins, though the most interesting spots 
were buried in sand. At last, after supper, 
when I had emptied a few bottles of wine 
with a near relative of Achmed’s—whom I 
will not name, as he may yet be in the land 
of the living—this young man read to me 
M. Mariette’8 letter. After the publication 
by Lepsius of the Tanis tablet everything 
hitherto excavated had been covered up 
again; and every official in the village of 8an, 
my host at their head, as the chief of the 
“ fishing interest,” was forbidden, on pain of 
a beating, dismissal and other punishments, 
to allow any foreigner to remove even a 
handful of dust. These orders were now 
repeated with added emphasis, and with 
strict injunctions that I especially was not to 
uncover anything whatever, or take off any 
impressions; in everything else I was to be 
treated as Mariette’s friend. Achmed was to 
afford me shelter and maintenance, and 
Mariette would take it as done to himself. 
On the third day I noted and copied with 
a pencil everything that was not covered with 
sand, and in this I met with no hindrance. 
The fourth day, as I could gain nothing more 
of any value in San itself, I spent in some 
very interesting excursions in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Now, if Mr. Petrie will compare the con¬ 
ditions under which his precursors, and 
myself among them, were allowed to visit 
San in Mariette’s time with those which have 
enabled him to upturn everything, from the 
highest to the lowest, he will, if he has any 
sense of justice, take a charitable view of 
my too brief acoounts of this most interesting 
mass of ruins. In consequence of the sys¬ 
tematic excavations whioh he has been enabled 
to carry out at San, he has in many places 
penetrated to the lowest pavement of the 
great temple, and he has succeeded in con¬ 
structing a plan of the building, somewhat 
roughly drawn, but practically accurate; he 
has also, in another highly useful plan, for 
which it is impossible to be too grateful, 
indicated the site on which every monument 
still preserved there was disinterred. The 
photographs of the ruin-heaps and of the 


most remarkable finds are well executed and 
'thoroughly serviceable. After he had suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing to light all the important 
monuments, ruins, and papyri (of a later 
date) which had been preserved within the 
precincts of the sanctuary or in private 
residences, he was at liberty to study them 
at his leisure, and assign them to the epochs 
to which they belong. This he has done 
with great industry and acumen, exhibiting 
to the reader the whole cycle of the San 
monuments in chronological and historical 
sequence. This method is an admirable one; 
for it gives each fragment its value, and at the 
same time enables us to follow the historical 
growth of the great temple through successive 
periods. It is also worthy of note that he 
has shown us, side by side with the more 
recently discovered examples, the fragments 
belonging to them now preserved in various 
museums. In his enumeration of the relics 
of the Hyksos period we miss the Hyksos 
head now in the Villa* Ludovisi, which 
is not identical with the monument found 
on the Esquiline. Again, there is no 
mention of the very remarkable colossus, 
coloured in polychrome, which I saw lying 
on the ground, of which the Kalantika, as I 
distinctly remember, was painted gold colour 
and very well preserved. My notes made at 
Tanis are unfortunately not at hand. In 
them I took care to record every trace of 
remaining colour that I could detect in this 
statue. It may since then have been trans¬ 
ferred to Boulak. 

A singularly interesting work is the sphinx 
(PI. I., No. 8), with a mural crown, and 
strongly Phoenician in character; and No. 7 
on the same page. I have in my own col¬ 
lection a similar specimen, which I purchased 
at San. They are worthy of a more detailed 
notice. Mine is much finer and more char¬ 
acteristic than the example here represented, 
and the scrip that hangs down on the breast 
would seem to indicate that it is the portrait 
of a Phoenician or Hebrew priest. 

We cannot rest satisfied with the author’s 
transliteratiou of the hieroglyphs. A dis¬ 
tinction between a and a, or ‘ a , must be insisted 
on; and how can one use t for all signs which, 
indeed, sure related to t, but ought to be read 
t, th, d, and t\ the last in pronunciation ap¬ 
proaching s? “A«kh” for “a»kh” is a 
misprint. The table showing how often the 
various deities recur in the principal epochs 
is of great value; but the very useful chapter 
on weights is far from complete. 

In conclusion, Mr. Petrie’s labours have 
brought the ruined and engulfed city of 
Tanis to an unexpected and most interesting 
resurrection. This skilful and diligent 
archaeologist has done his part well both as 
a discoverer and as an author. We await 
with eager interest the papyri discovered by 
him in a private house. The second portion 
of his book will no doubt be worthy of the 
first; and science will be still further in¬ 
debted to Mr. Petrie and to the Egypt Ex¬ 
ploration Fund for acquisitions of the greatest 
value. Georg Ebeks. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We understand that Mr. E. J. Gregory is about 
to undertake a portrait of the Prince of Wales. 


Mr. and Mrs. Holman Hunt are about to 
leave England for a stay of some months in the 
East. They had a farewell gathering of their 
friends at Braycott Lodge, on Saturday after¬ 
noon. . Mr. Holman Hunt’s fine new studio, 
for which he has sacrificed part of his lawn, is 
open, and in it are several of his pictures 
for the exhibition of next month. One of 
the most interesting is his portrait in oil 
of his friend, the late Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
with the eager young face he had at twenty- 
one. Among the other pictures are the pathetic 
“Scapegoat,” the jewel-like Valentine and 
Proteus forgiveness scene from the “ Two Gen¬ 
tlemen of Verona,” the original “Triumph of 
the Innocents,” a lately painted “Amaryllis ” 
—a girl piping, with landscape background, 
&c. 

The Hogarth Club will give a dinner to Mr. 
Seymour Lucas, te celebrate his recent election as 
an Associate of the Royal Academy. It will take 
place at Limmer’s Hotel, George-street, Hanover- 
square, on Monday next; and the chair will be 
taken by Mr. L. Alma-Tadema. 

Mr. Macbeth Raeburn has lately finished 
a full-length portrait of Miss Jenny Lee (Mrs. 
Burnett), the famous “ Jo ” in the theatrical 
version of Bleak House. 

An extraordinary sale of pictures and objects 
of art — the collection formed by Mrs. Mary 
Morgan—is taking place in New York this week. 
It is asserted that nearly a million sterling had 
been expended in forming the cabinet now in 
process of dispersion. According to the modem 
fashion, when very celebrated collections are 
passing under the hammer, a costly illustrated 
catalogue has been produced. This is priced at 
between four and five pounds. 

A large Exhibition of the Etchings of Meryon 
has been opened in New York. It has been 
organised by Mr. Frederick Keppel, the well- 
known dealer, and is enriched by the contribu¬ 
tions of Mr. Samuel Avery and Mr. Howard 
Mansfield. To the list of etchings exhibited—in 
the arrangement of which the catalogue raisonni 
of Mr. Wedmore has been closely followed—a 
neat biographical note is prefixed. It includes 
a touching anecdote, gleaned lately in Paris 
from a printer who printed tor Meryon, relating 
to the extreme poverty in which this long- 
neglected genius often found himself. 

The eighth Spring Exhibition of Paintings 
and Water-Colour Drawings was opened at 
Southport last Saturday; and we are pleased 
to notice a marked improvement in the average 
quality of the work exhibited. As is inevitable 
in such an exhibition, local contributions occupy 
the greater part of the space; but the Royal 
Academy is represented by Messrs. Alma 
Tadema, Armitage, Horsley, Faed, Sant, Colin 
Hunter, Waterlow, and others, and various 
outsiders of established reputation, notably 
Mr. Clarence Whaite, are among the exhibi¬ 
tors. The Southport painters, of whom there is 
quite a little coterie, have done much to add 
to the success of the exhibition. Mr. F. T. 
Sibley’s landscape, “ Durham Cathedral,” is one 
of the most striking pictures upon the walls, 
admirable alike in colour, tone, and feeling. 
Almost equally successful after their kind are 
Mr. W. H. Longmaid’s single figures, his 
“ Psyche ” being a specially pleasing piece of 
work, which, in these days of fantastic straining 
after originality, is none the worse for bearing 
very visibly the cachet of a school. Mr. T. 
Greenhalgh’s “ Interior of Linooln Cathedral ” 
is so masterly a piece of architectural draughts¬ 
manship that one cannot but regret to see it 
marred by blotches of erode and garish colour; 
and one regrets it the more because the artist’s 
feeling for colour is usually so true. Messrs. 
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Spencer Leese, Duval, Booth, Legh Suthers, 
and Mrs. Cussons are among the other Lan¬ 
cashire artists who are creditably represented 
in the rooms of the Atkinson Art Gallery. 

Mr. Basil Champneys’s letter in the St. 
Jameses Gazette of Tuesday, on the subject of 
the Charterhouse and what is practically its 
threatened extinction, is a communication to 
which we may confidently venture to direct our 
readers. We can only trust it may be of 
service. 

The next examination for certificates of the 
London Institute lor the Advancement of Plain 
Needlework will be held, by permission of Canon 
Nisbet, at St. Giles’s Schools, Endell-street, on 
Saturday, March 27, at ten o’clock. For par¬ 
ticulars, papers, &c., apply, enclosing a stamped 
envelope, to the Manager, 2, Carteret-street, 
Queen Anne’s-gate, S.W. 


THE STAGE. 

THE PIECE AT THE ST. JAMES’S. 

It is to Mr. Ernest Warren, a writer not pre¬ 
viously known to us, that we owe the translation 
of M. Deslande’s “ Antoinette Rigaud,” in which 
Mrs. Kendal now holds the attention of the 
audience at the St. James’s Theatre. Mr. Warren’s 
translation is not into very delightful English ; 
but how few people are there who, when delight¬ 
ful English is presented at the theatre, know 
how to speak it so that it may display its charm ! 
And, moreover, M. Deslande’s original piece, 
though the honours of the Theatre Fran^ais have 
been deemed not ill bestowed upon it, is itself 
not very literary. It is flat reading after the 
grace of Emile Augier, or Coppee's exquisite 
versification, or the measured epigrams of the 
younger and greater Dumas. One would have 
thought that M. Claretie—a man of letters him¬ 
self—-would, on becoming the director of a theatre 
like the Fran^ais, have resolved that style at 
least should be represented in the productions, 
whatever else might be missing. He is not un¬ 
fettered, however; and, again, M. Deslande’s 
drama, though not very interesting by reason 
of beauty, or original thought, or telling 
phrase, has one merit which, on our own com¬ 
moner stage, is apt to be the supreme merit—it 
has the merit of careful and ingenious construc¬ 
tion. It is marvellously well arranged. The 
characters do not speak very charmingly, but we 
get engrossed with their story. One sympathises 
very much with the heroine ; one sympathises 
with her, perhaps in her folly, certainly in her 
regret. The great scene, or at all events a great 
scene, in “ Antoinette Kigaud ” recalls the most 
trying and critical scene ol a much more brilliant 
comedy—M. EmileAugier’s“NosIutimes.” Under 
the most dangerous circumstances, the man and 
woman are in each piece brought together ; but 
in “ Nos Intimes ” there was, perhaps, a little 
more of willingness on the part of the woman 
than there is in “Antoinette Rigaud.” More¬ 
over, in the imagination of English playgoers, 
this risky and disagreeable scene, in which a 
lover will not, as it seems, be denied, is associated 
with the performance of Mdme. Fargueil in her 
advanced middle age, when she was grotesquely 
out of place under the circumstances it was her 
business to assume. Moreover, her lover was so 
ridiculously young, so abominably weak ; by 
turns sentimental and brutal. It was a very 
nasty performance ; and, fortunately, there is 
nothing like it at the St. James’s in “Antoinette 
Rigaud.” Mrs. Kendal's important scene with 
the general is that in which she rises to the 
highest exhibition of her power. Her grasp upon 
her audience is there very strong. Such a 
curious reality is brought by her genius and her 
mature art to these stage imaginings. Mrs. Ken¬ 
dal’s performance is the real attraction of the 


play. If it lives, as it conceivably may do, it 
will live chiefly thanks to her. Miss Webster 
and Miss Rose look engaging. There is nothing 
for Mias Webster to do, though, of the nature of 
her part in Dryden’s “ Maiden Queen.” She is 
seen, that is, not wholly to advantage here. Miss 
Linda Dietz is a lady brought forward more pro¬ 
minently in the new play. She does her work 
respectably, and that is all that can be said. Mr. 
Kendal and Mr. Barnes fairly divide the honours 
so far as the men are concerned, though Mr. 
Hare’s performance is neat and careful, as usual. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

M. Vladimer de Pachslaxn played Chopin’s 
Concerto in F minor last Saturday afternoon, 
at the Crystal Palace. When near the end of 
the last movement, his memory failed him. 
There was a short pause, after which the pianist 
struggled with more or less success through the 
coda. Ought not this mishap to be a warning 
to pianists in general, and to M. de Pachmann 
in particular, not to overtax the memory 'i It 
has now become the fashion to give pianoforte 
recitals entirely without book : to some pianists 
this may be an easy task, to others a difficult 
task; but for all it is dangerous. M. de 
Pachmann gave a most refined and delicate 
reading of the concerto, and the audience by 
their enthusiastic applause showed how 
thoroughly the performance had been appre¬ 
ciated. Later in the afternoon the pianist 
played solos by Barnett and Raff, and won fresh 
honours. The programme included Schumann’s 
Symphony in 0, the brightest and the most 
characteristic of the four. Mr. Manns con¬ 
ducted the work with the utmost care, and once 
again proved that the Crystal Palace is the best 
place—in London at any rate—to hear a Schu¬ 
mann symphony. The concert commenced with 
Mendelssohn’s overture to “ Fingal’s Cave,” 
and concluded with some Ballet Airs from 
Berlioz’s “Les Troyens.” One could recognise 
the 'charm of the “Pas des Almees,” the 
quaintness of the “Pas des Nubiennes,” but 
in the last and less characteristic “ Danse 
des Esclaves ” the action on the stage 
was specially missed. Berlioz's Opera, “ Les 
Troyens it Carthage,” was produced in Paris 
in 1803: it ran for twenty-one nights only, 
and was heard of no more. Will it ever be 
given in London '1 We think that the fact of its 
failure is, on the whole, a recommendation of the 
work. Two yoars previously Tannhiiuser had 
been hissed off the Paris boards after three per¬ 
formances. The vocalist at the Palace was 
Miss Bertha Moore : she has a pleasing voice, 
but her selection of songs was weak. 

The very inclement weather last Monday 
interfered but slightly with the attendance at 
the Popular Concert. Herr Joachim made his 
first appearance. Year by year the great artist 
comes to us, and each time we feel more than 
ever that of violinists he is facile princes. 
He led Beethoven’s Rasoumowski Quartett 
in E minor (Op. 59, No. 2) with all his 
accustomed fire and earnestness, and was well 
supported by Messrs. Ries, Hollander and 
Howell. His solos were an Adagio from 
Spohr’s second Concerto, to which he gave all 
due effect, and Schumann’s “Gartenlied” and 
“Am 8pringbrunnen.” These latter pieces 
forming part of the set of pianoforte duets 
known as Op. 85, have been arranged 
for pianoforte and violin by Ernest Budorff. 
We do not like to see arrangements in a 
classical programme, but must acknowledge 
that these are effective. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that Herr Joachim inter¬ 
preted Ins part charmingly, and that the piano¬ 
forte part was safe in the hands of Miss Fanny 
Davies. Herr Joachim was recalled; and 
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delighted his hearers by playing, in his own 
unsurpassable manner, the “ Sarabande ” and 
“ Bourree ” from Bach’s second Violin Sonata. 
Miss Fanny Davies’s solo was Mendelssohn’s 
Scherzo it Capriccio in F sharp minor, which she 
gave with admirable precision and, moreover, 
with considerable power. She was not quite so 
successful with her encore—Schumann’s Ro¬ 
mance in F sharp major. Mr. Ben Davies 
sang in an agreeable manner songs by Bennett 
and Randegger. The programme concluded 
with Haydn’s Quartett in B flat (Op. 64, 
No. 5.) Signor Piatti is announced for next 
Monday. 

The fifth Novello concert took place last 
Tuesday evening at St. James’s Hall. The two 
novelties—Wagner’s “ Liebesmahl der Apostel” 
and Goetz’s “ Water Lily”—announced for per¬ 
formance were, unfortunately, withdrawn at the 
last moment, owing to insufficiency of time for 
preparation. The concert commenced with 
Dvorak’s “StabatMater.” We wrote about this 
work when produced by the London Musical 
Society under Mr. Bamby’s direction, and also 
when it was given at the Albert Hall under that 
of the composer; and were we again to discuss 
the music it would be to speak in still stronger 
terms of its freshness, its beauty and its power. 
It is a work which, with its complicated 
rhythms, its peculiar modulations, and its varied 
orchestration, is by no means easy to interpret. 
Mr. Mackenzie conducted throughout with im¬ 
mense care; but he took some of the move¬ 
ments slower than the composer, and we missed 
the free use of tempo rubaio which formed such 
a prominent feature of the Albert Hall perform¬ 
ance. The singingif not perfect was exceedingly 
good. The Novello choir was at its best. It 
will be sufficient to name the solo vocalists, 
viz.: Mdme. Albani, Mdme. Patey and Messrs. 
Lloyd and Santley. They were all in excellent 
voice. The second part of the concert com¬ 
menced with a very fine performance of Gluck’s 
Overture to “ Iphigenie en Aulide,” with 
Wagner’s appropriate and effective ending. 
Mdme. Albani sang “Sweet Bird” from 
“ L’Allegro ” ; Mr. Lloyd the prize song from 
“Die Meisterainger”; and the programme 
concluded with the conductor’s Scotch Rhap¬ 
sody, “Bums.” 

Mdlle. Marianne Eissler gave a concert last 
Wednesday evening at the Prince’s HalL She 
played the violin; another sister, Mdlle. Clara, 
the harp ; and a third, Mdlle. Emmy, the piano¬ 
forte. All three are clever, and have studied 
diligently. The violinist, in all that concerns 
the fingers and the handling of the bow, shows 
skill of no common order; and when she can 
feel, as well as understand, the music she is 
interpreting, will be a still more satisfactory 
player. Mdlle. Clara, in some trashy solos for 
the harp, showed herself a most skilful execu¬ 
tant. The programme included some vocal 
music, by Mdme. Zimeri and Mdlle. Donaldi. 
Mr. W. Ganz was the conductor. A recitation, 
“The Spanish Mother,” was given by Mr. 
Hermann Vezin. J. S. Shedlock. 
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ART UNION of LONDON.—JUBILEE 

JTJL TEAR.—Subscription One Gain**. Every Subscriber reoehrm a 
finely-printed and bound Copy of Sir Walter Soott'e Poem, “THE BKIDAL 
of TRIERMA1N," with T-eurteen Illustrations by Percy Maequold, R.I n 
braid m a Chance of One of the numerous Vain able Priam. The LIST will 
CLOSE MARCH II. The work U now ready. 

EDMUXD K. Amtrobvs ,\ Honorary 
ZoDCH TkoUQHTOH, J SecreUriet. 

No. lit. Strand, February, IBM. 
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OYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

32, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY. 

Paper will be raad, at 4 TJL, on “A RECENT VISIT to SAMIAN,” by 
Major the Hon. M. TALBOT, K.E., on MONDAY, MARCH IftTW, 1808. 

Major-Gen. F. J. GOLDSM1D, 8ec. R.A.8. 


"ROYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 

X\l BRITAIN, Albemarle-rtrert, PlocadUly, W. 

EDWARD B. POULTON, Em.. M.A., will THIS DAY (Satardavl, 
March 13, at 8 o'clock, begin a COURSE of TWO LECTURES on “THE 
NATURE and PROTECTIVE USE of COLOUR In CATERPILLARS.” 

, Subscription to this Course,' Ha’f-a-Oulnea; to all th* Courses in the 
Season, TWO Guineas. 


WlMBLXDOsr, February 18th, 18M. 
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8IB ’“ 

I BEG leave to hand you, for the information 

of the Members of the Corporation of the City of London copy of a 
publication Jest loaned by me, entitled “ Ceneeahnent Unveiled t a Tale of 
the Mansion House,” In whlek I state that the Sir Rowlsnd Hill Memorial 
Fund Committee, to the obscuring of the truth and eoosequont detriment to 
Foocrsl we’l being, have concealed from the public, from H.R.H. tbs Priaee 
of Wales, and from others, vital and essential fleets as there ■peelflsd.'wMIe 
having erected a statue of Sir Rowland Hill, and while collsotiog money 
from the pnbl’c on the strength and prestige or his name. 

I have given the names composing this Committee, Including certain 
Aldermen of the City of London, and legitimate rriiaone are given why It 
baa been incumbent upon me to give publicity to the proceedings now 
ttovedod. 

I respectfully lay this statement before you—first. Inasmuch a» tbs City 
Corporation was the largest contributor to this Memorial Fund nndrr the 
vital delusion sped fled since dtsoovrred and admitted by this Committee, 
but hitherto oooce.led from the subscribers 5 seoondly, beoanae It will be 
seen from the origin and composition of the Commutes a* hitherto con¬ 
stituted and located, that ths Corporation has, officially, full power to cell 
for an explanation from and otherwise to oootrol the proceedings of tho 
Committee In question. 

I am, respeetfally, 8lr, 

Your most obedient servant. 

To 81r John B. Houck :or, PATRICK C H ALM E tfl, FJUflsABoc. 

Town Clerk, 

_ OulldhaR. ______ 

Now ready. 
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Miscellaneous Books in all Classes of Literature, English and 
Foreign , comprising several small Private Lib aries. 

ly/TESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 

jLtJL mELL by AUCTION, nt their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
W.C., on WKONESHAY, MARCH 17, and Following Days, at ten minutes 
past 1 o’clock pr-i* |v, a COLLhCTI \ of Ml sOF.LLANKOU* BOOKS ia 
all the various Hranches of Ll'oratore—Th.-«logv—HIsiory—Biogrnphy — 
Voyages and lr >Tels—Poetry and Mellon, Including Urns d'Heures de la 
Heine Anne de Bretagne, ''urmer, I8ll—8 •uthcy’a Poet's Pilgrimage to 
Waterloo, Original Autograi h Ms. —Editions de Luxe of Fielding, 8m>lctt, 
Pepys, Kvclyp, Johuso>>. &c. - Poe’s Wo'k», Am miillado Edition—Ungms's 
Italy, "nd Poems— fceott’s Abbotsford Wavcrley—Hoare’s Modem Wiltshire 
—Stuff>rd Gallery, large paper—Woodward’s Hampshire — Gam mdo’s 
Annals of Horsemanship—British Association Keports, 43 vols. - Engine* r- 
ing, l>tfiAA4—Surtees Society’s Publication*, 68 y. Is.—Scotland Delineated, 
India Proofs—Vernon Ga lery, India Proofli — Ancient Marbles in the 
Brit I-h Museum—Ackermanu’s Military Coe tames—l.a*aur’s Physiognomy 
— Mus6o Royal — Hebrew Books, printed on vellum, &c. 

Catalogues In preparation. 


Selection from the Library of F. J. THFNNF, Esq. 

T\/I ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON are 

■A-yA preparing for BALE by AUCTION, a SELECTION from the 
LIBRARY of FROtCIS J. THYNNE, Esq., of Haynes Park, Bedfordshire, 
comprising a large number of OLD and RAKE BOOKS, many in. flue 
morocco bindings, chiefly by well-known French binders of the Seventeenth 
Century, including rare French, Italian, and Spanish Chronicles—First and 
other Eat lions of Classio Authors—Books and Tracts on French Affairs In 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries—Large-Paper Copies of Modern 
Editions of the Classics, ac.—Early Books on America—Books with En¬ 
gravings and Woodcuts—Learned Latin Antiquarian Books—Bibles, Ac., 
amongst whloh may be mentioned the Plantln, Complutensian, and 
Walton Polyglots—The Vinegar Bible, largo paper—Duncan’s Cmear, large 

B per—Msrsuius’s Danube— Froissart's Chronicles, Pynson, 16Sh— Purchas 
i Pilgrims. & vols.—Hakluyt's Voyages, with tke rare Cadia Voyage— 
Oviedo. Las Indias—Ovalle, Chill—Suetonius Rome, 1470 — Lactantius, 
Venet. V. de Spirs, M7t— 1 tgtlby’s Geographical Works, morocco—Vigni* r 
Blbllothbque, flnsly bound in,old French olive raorocoo-Montaigne’s Ussa s, 
1658— Buchanan, De Jure Regnl apud Sootoe, first edition, Kdiu., 1679, and 
Rerum Scotloarum. first edition— Della Casa. Prose e Rime, on veilum— 
Cioeroals Tuseulana Question*#, Rome, Ul. Hahn. 1469—Ramuslo Vlaggi— 
Moryson’s Itinerary of Ten Years—Bolden’s Works, large paper—Cioeronla 
do Officite, Venet. 1474, See. 


THE COLLECTION of PICTURE*, being exclusively Works of the 
Old Masters. 

HANOVER GALLERIES, LIVERPOOL. 

M essrs, branch & leete 

Will SELL by AUC1ION. on MONDAY, the SfrD msT at 
1 o'clock, in tbe GALLERIES HANOVER STREET. LIVERPOOL,'the 
ANCIENT OIL PAINTINGS asai nousiv collected over a long series of 
years by the late her. Jambs Hass all, MA. 

The Pictures, numbering one hundred and ninety, are entirely works of 
tbe early schools of Kngllsh. Flemish, Italian. Veneti .n, and Dutch art 
respectively, and include mv a flue examples of the studio work of 
Canaletto, exhibiting various views of the Grand Caml, PaLow Qu<v* 
and other architectural feature# of tho <ity of Venice ; a number of Mudlea 
from the nude by W. fctty, K.A.; several , xamp os of Classio Landscape and 
Venetian Soeuerv ascribed to J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; an Important work by 
Guardi; and others by, or attributed to— 


Jordaens 
P. Veronese 
Oorregto 
Caracal 
Cuyp 

Moncberon 


G. Horland 
Murillo 
Paul Poltu 
N. Pousaio 
Domenicblno 
Tempesta 


Hoedekoeter 
R. Hun 
Guido Keul 
ltuysdael 
Claude 

and others. 


Tbe Colleotiou will be on view on Raturday, the 90th Inst. 

Catalogues may bo bad at Messrs. Branch A Lkktx’s Offices, No 80, 
Hanover Street, or ooples will be seut by post to any appllcauts who may 
furnish address. 

1 08TI a DAY: the Thrilling Story of an 

-1—i extraordinary Meamerio Theft. By FUD. C. Mulfokd. One 
Bhllllng. Everywhere. 

Field A TOT*, Tbe Leadenhal! Freer, E.C. 

QOMEBODY’S STORY.” In Hugh 

k_/ CON WAT’S handwriting : facsimile of the original M8. followed 


- _ . - -- — jrlgli 

by the story printed in type. Of extreme interest. Fir 
Bhllllng. Everywhere. 


followed 
ir*t Edition. One 


F 1 BLD A TOTS, The Lea<)enhsll Press, E.C. 


c 


Just published, royal 8vo, price la. 6d. 

HRI8TIAN THEOCRACY: 

A Dialogue for the Times. 

Edinburgh: Maclacblax a Stbwabt. 

London : SlMPKlB, Maks BALL, A Co. 


AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 
are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 
any siae up to Demy, SB inched by 17 inches. This pro- 
cess is noted (or its excellence In 

Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-ink Sketches; 

Copies of ail Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 

an*i is largely employed by the Trustees of the 
Biitish Museum, the Ff*laeo*rapLical, Numismatical. 
Anti ,ua l ui hii i other learned Societies, and by Uie 
Leaning Publishers. 

•* Put up a Picture iu your 100 m Leigh Hunt. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 

U, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 
Catalogues, 188 pf.. Sixpence, poet-free. 


'■ AUTOTYPE In RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ART." With Three Illustrations, si pp., free to any 
address. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


'MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

LIMITED, 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 

2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281, REGENT STREET, W. 

A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 

NEWEST AND_BE8T BOOKS. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 

BOOK CLUBS S UPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

ONE THOUSAND COPIES 

And upwards of the following Books are now in circulation:— 

Lord Beaconsfield's Letters to his Sister—Life of Frank Buckland — Greville's 
Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria —Oceana, ly J. A. Froude—Life of 
George Eliot—Society in London, ly a Foreign Resident—General Gordon's 
Journals at Kartoum—Memoirs of Lord Malmesbury—King Solomon's 
Mines, by H. Rider Haggard. 

FIVE HUNDRED COPIES 

And upwards of the following Books are now in circulation:— 

From Korti to Khartum, by Sir Charles W. Wilson—Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World, by Professor Henry Drummond—Life of Frederick Denison 
Maurice—Recollections of Edmund Yates—Lady Brassey's Voyage in the 
Tropics—Life of Thomas Carlyle, by J. A. Froude—Wanderings in China y 
by Miss Gordon Cumming—The Congo, by H. M. Stanley—Three Years of 
Arctic Service, by Lieut. A. W. Greely—Colonel Enderby's Wife, by Lucas 
Malet—Diana of the Crossways, by Geo. Meredith — Ishmael, and Wyllard's 
Weird, by Miss Braddon — Mrs. Dymond, by Miss Thackeray—An American 
Politician, A Roman Singer, and Zoroaster, by F. Marion Crawford—Tommy 
Upmore, by R. D. Blackmorc — We Two, Donovan, and In the Golden Days, 
by Edna Lyall—Miss Tommy, by Mrs. G. L. Craik. 

Surplus Copies, in sound condition, are already or will shortly be offered for Sale in Catalogue 

No. 1. [See below.) 

CHEAP BOOKS. 

The following Catalogues gratis and post-free 

1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 

At Greatly Redvcbd Prices. 

2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 

Many being now Oct op Print. 

3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 

In Sets or Separately. 

4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 

For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. ’ 


Books Shipped at Cheapest]Bates to All Parts of the World. 


MU DIES SELECT LIBRAE Y, 

NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Invaluable for Antiquaries and English Historians ; now for tbe first 
time published. 

2 jf rj. |j j, PRESS 

TpVIDENCES from the ARCHIVE8 of 

All t LUNI : Illustrative of many of the FuglLh tlualac Foundation*, 
and the History ol many of our Kur.y Kings from iDtW. By Kir O. F. 
DUCKETT, B-rt. Price 5«. riubs- ribers to send their names to Mos-rs. 
Wo tl& Co.. I’rioter*, Lewes, beion the end of March, os the impression 
Will be limited. 


“Debrtti,” 1886. Edited by ItOBIRT H Mair, LL.D. 173rd Year. 
Cvtreciod to Februurv loth la*t. 

TAEBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 

Ay K'lOii I AGE, and C«»MI’AMONAGK. Contains fen street#’ later 
Information than kindred works, and many thousand facta not eUewbere 
procurable. 31s.6d., oloth, gilt edgis ; or “Peerage," or “Baronetage, 
Ac.," separately, 16s. each vol. 


Trice Is. 4d. crown 8vo, cloth. 

f^OOD and EVIL in their RELATION to 

the DISPENSATIONS of PROVIDE NCR. By GEOfeOK Wall, 
r.L.8,, Kli.A S, ’ 

London t F. KOKQATB, 7, King-street, Covent-garden. 


jg Y R 0 N—S HELLE Y—K EATS. 

IN MKMORIAM I EARLY PRIZES. 


For conditions, send stamped addressed envelope to RolK Mart CBAW- 
fcHAT, HWLCII, Breconshire. 

“THE PRAYER of NATURE" is iff Byron's Works, published 1832, by 
Murray. 


TAEBRETT’S HOUSE of COMMONS and 

-Ay the JUDICIAL DENCH. Tbe ouly volume contalng all Alterations 
caused by tbo late Change of Ministry. 7s. 6d., cloth gilt; 10s. 6d., half- 
Nonnd calf, gilt edges. 

London : Dkax & Sox—Office of “ Tbe Little One’s Own Coloured 
Picture Paper"—160A, Fleet-street, E C. 


Just published, In 1 large voL, Sro, price 32s., cloth. 

TNSTITUTES and HISTORY of ROMAN 

A PRIVATE LAW, with Catena of Texts. By Dr. CARL l*ALKOWSKi, 
Professor or Laws, Konigsberg. Translated and Edited by K. K. Wbit- 
riELD, M.A. (Oxoo.). 

London : 8TITKS3 8c HATXK8,13, Bell-yard, Temple Bur. 
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SATURDAY, MARGE 13, 1886. 

No. 723, New Strut. 

The Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writere of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It it particularly requated that dll business 
letter* regarding the rupply of the paper, 
Sfe., may he addreteed to the Pububhkx, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

A Short Hietory of Napoleon the First. By 
John Robert Seeley. (Seeley.) 

The first, the strictly biographical, part of 
this little book is a republication of Prof. 
Seeley’s article on Napoleon written for the 
new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
In the second part, which has not before been 
published, Prof. Seeley discusses the questions 
raised in the biography; and seeks to show 
what in Napoleon’s abnormal career is to be 
ascribed to circumstances, what to his own 
personality, how far his ascendancy was bene 
fioial or otherwise, and what place is to be 
assigned to him in history. As those already 
acquainted with Prof. Seeley’s writings will 
expect, this ahor^history is quite unlike an 
ordinary compilation of the events of Napo¬ 
leon’s life. Written, to a certain extent, 
from a special point of view, it offers an ex¬ 
planation of Napoleon’s policy, which, whether 
aocepted in its entirety or not, will not fail to 
be found alike interesting and suggestive. 

As perhaps the subject on so short a scale 
demands, Prof. Seeley dwells more on Bona¬ 
parte’s position in relation to Europe than to 
Prance. The theory by which he explains 
Bonaparte’s European policy may be stated in 
a few words. Bonaparte, Prof. Seeley argues, 
from the time he became first consul, was 
actuated by a single motive—the subjugation 
of England. In this he was not original. 
The wars of the revolution and the Napoleonic 
wars had the same origin as the wars of 
Louis XIV. and his successors, namely, an 
intense desire to establish a colonial empire 
and a naval power which should rival those 
of England. England, therefore, was the power 
against which the hostility of Prance was 
apecially directed, and Bonaparte was but the 
inheritor and continuator of the traditions of 
the eighteenth century. His foreign policy 
was distinguished from that of his predecessors 
merely by the increased scale on which it was 
carried on, the result, in part, of the immense 
forces at his command, in part of the violence 
and audacity of his character. But although 
Bonaparte is not to be held responsible for 
the end he had in view, he is to be so held 
for the plan by which he sought to carry it 
ont. Failing to invade England in 1804-5, 
he deliberately determined to conquer the 
Continent in order to be able to turn its 
resources against the hated enemy; and all 

Ilia __ _!i.1_ a . _u_ 


his empire. His aim was to fight ont the great 
quarrel with England which had occupied 
France throughout the eighteenth century, to 
avenge and repair the losses France had suffered 
in Canada and India and on all the seas. This 
was what he promised to France; and, being 
unable to accomplish his object by a direct 
attack, he forced all Europe into the war, 

‘ conquering Europe in order to conquer Eng¬ 
land/and offering nothing to Europe in return 
but the old points of the armed neutrality” 
(p. 321). 


Thus, on p. 115, criticising Bonaparte’s policy 
in 1805, he writes: 


Readers of The Expansion of England will 
here recognise a development of the explana¬ 
tion there given of the wars of the eighteenth 
century. It is easy to follow Prof. Seeley when 
he argues that the Napoleonic wars sprang 
at least in part from the same causes. It is 
also easy to believe that Napoleon would far 
sooner have marched into London than into 
either Vienna or Berlin; for the simple reason 
that it was a far more difficult matter to subdue 
England than either Austria or Prussia, and 
that his triumph would have been propor¬ 
tionately greater. Nor can it hardly be matter 
of doubt that had Napoleon succeeded in 
conquering Russia and Spain, he would after¬ 
wards have strained every nerve to accom¬ 
plish an invasion of England. But, admitting 
that England, the unreachable, was Napoleon’s 
most hated enemy, the evidence in favour of 
this conception of Napoleon forming a gigantic 
plan for the conquest of England, and regard¬ 
ing the conquest of the Continent as a wholly 
secondary object, appears far from conclusive. 
The positive evidence on whioh Prof. 8eeley 
relies is Talleyrand’s letter, written apparently 
in October 1803, in which the minister threatens 
that if England declares war and gains 
allies on the Continent the first consul will 
conquer Europe, dose the Continental ports, 
and revive the empire of the west. Bona¬ 
parte’s inflated language may readily be 
taken for more than it is worth. Grand¬ 
iloquence apart, Bonaparte here threatens 
that if England ventures on war, he 
will conquer her allies and ruin her trade. 
In favour of his own theory, Prof. Seeley 
argues that Bonaparte could not have founded 
his empire by deliberate design, because he 


jus continental wars, without exception- 
including his invasion of Russia—are to be 
regarded as means towards this end. 

“He pursued,” Prof. Seeley writes, “simply 
the ordinary objects of the French Foreign 
Office; and only failure and the impatience 
caused by failure led him to strain in such an 
unheard-of manner the enormous resources of 


would be convicted of an unaccountable and 
fatal blunder (p. 286). 

“ It was evidently his interest, first, not to engage 
England and the Continental Powers at the same 
time; secondly, to engage the latter first, dis¬ 
arming England by conciliation, if not obtain¬ 
ing ‘ her help by bribes.’ When we oonsider 
with what triumphant success he humbled 
Germany and Russia between 1805 and 1807, 
and that he held the German powers success¬ 
fully in submission till 1812, and then recollect 
that during all this time he was also waging 
war with England, the question suggests itself, 
what might be not have done, if only he had 
remained at peace with England P ” 

The theory that Bonaparte founded his 
empire by deliberate design may possibly be 
disputed. But if it is to be argued that he 
could not have done so, because he would 
be convicted of an unaccountable and fatal 
blunder, it may be argued with equal force 
that he could not have been actuated by the 
single aim of subjugating England, because he 
would be convicted of a series of unaccountable 
and fatal blunders. Indeed, the facts, as 
stated by Prof. Seeley, seem often to militate 
as strongly against, as in favour of, his theory. 


“ He [Bonaparte] had undertaken to humble 
the might of England. Would not then ordi¬ 
nary prudence suggest to him the expediency 
of postponing any aggressive designs he might 
have on the Continental Powers ? . . . Strange 
to say, he pursued the opposite course; and at 
the very time when his grand stroke against 
England was in suspense, extended his power 
so recklessly in Italy, behaved with such inso¬ 
lence to the German Powers, and shocked public 
feeling by acts so Jaoobinioal, that he brought 
upon himself a new European coalition.” 

In like severe language Prof. Seeley through¬ 
out his book exposes Bonaparte's blindness to 
the conditions of success, if he would accom¬ 
plish the task that he had imposed upon himself. 
££ad he succeeded in invading England in 1805, 
the armies of Austria and Prussia would have 
been orossing the Rhine, while he was out off 
with his best troops beyond the Channel. In 
1807 he sought to hold a confederacy together 
by force alone, and in the end by his violence 
and tyranny drove its members over to the side 
of England. In 1808 he made the enormous 
mistake of rousing a national movement in 
Spain, when he might have had the resources 
of the country at his disposal while avoiding 
its enmity. Finally, in order to compass the 
invasion of England, he drove Russia and 
Sweden into the arms of the enemy and entered 
on the disastrous campaign which involved 
the fall of his empire. Had Bonaparte been 
as intent as Prof. Seeley represents on 
effecting the conquest of England—if this 
indeed had been the one main motive actuat¬ 
ing. him throughout his oareer—would he not 
have concentrated his efforts in this direction ? 
There seems no evidence of any such influence 
restraining and controlling his actions as that 
of one aim systematically pursued. 

The chapters describing Napoleon’s work 
within France, and his relation to parties, are 
very short, and their meaning will probably 
be found enigmatical by those who cannot 
read between the lines. Thus we are told 
that Bonaparte had a tabula rata before him, 
that he was the founder of a whole system of 
national institutions, and that modern France 
dates from the Consulate. It is difficult to 
perceive on what grounds modem France 
can be said in this absolute manner to 
date from the Consulate. The institutions 
which Bonaparte established were in the 
but the embodiment either of the laws or 
principles of the revolution; when they 
were not this they were reactionary, so far 
as reaction was posable. Two institutions 
for whioh Bonaparte may be regarded as 
specially responsible—the Church as estab¬ 
lished by the Concordat, and the Institute- 
Prof. Seeley does not appear to hold in high 
estimation. He represents Bonaparte as 
I sacrificing by the Concordat the true interests 
| of France to his own rapacity for power; 
while he concludes his notice of the Institute 
with the following singular criticism: 

" Many learned men have severely condemned 
it; still it was an important constructive 
effort, and gave Napoleon the occasion for 
some striking and original remarks.” 

Prof. Seeley’s short notice of Bonaparte’s 
relation to parties presumes a good deal of 
knowledge on the part of his readers. He 
observes that Bonaparte’s system on the 
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whole was a return to the first revolution of 
1789—political liberty not being its serious 
aim—and an abandonment of the second or 
Jacobinical revolution of 1792 ; and that 
Napoleon himself ranked in Europe as a great 
liberal ruler, as a successor of the Josephs 
and the Catherines. Prof. Seeley leaves 
here his definition of Liberalism—a term, by 
the way, not employed at the time—entirely 
to his reader’s intelligence, while his use of 
the word Jacobin is very obscure. The 
Jacobin system of 1793, pressing upon the 
bourgeois and the agriculturist, had already 
been abandoned before Bonaparte came to 
power. Prof. Seeley himself remarks, “ its 
passions had gone to sleep, and the memory of it 
was a nightmare.” What the reader needs to 
have clearly set before him is the distinction 
between the principles of Bonaparte’s govern¬ 
ment and of the Jacobin government of the 
Directory. 

Prof. Seeley’s judgment on Napoleon’s 
foreign policy is, as might be expected, ex¬ 
ceedingly severe. It entailed immense misery, 
cost thousands of lives, had no object in view 
worthy the sacrifices made, and ended in utter 
failure, losing for Prance the conquests of 
the revolution. On Napoleon’s home policy 
Prof. Seeley expresses no judgment, nor does 
he attempt to sum up the good or baneful 
effects of his government so far as Prance was 
oonoerned. He points out merely that his 
great merit was that he re-established internal 
order, and gave Prance the first Becure 
government since the fall of the monarchy 
At the same time he greatly lowers our 
estimate of that merit by maintaining that 
his place could have been easily filled. Such 
a conclusion does Bonaparte scant justice. No 
doubt any strong government would have 
established order, and executed a work of 
legislation similar to what was done by 
Bonaparte; but then who but Bonaparte could 
have established such a government? The 
apparent ease with which he governed may 
blind us as to the extraordinary qualities 
required for the performance of the task. 

“ If Bonaparte had been killed in Egypt,” 
Prof. 8eeley says, “ some officer of consider¬ 
able military ability, but otherwise not extra¬ 
ordinary, would have stood forth as the most 
powerful man in Europe ” ; and there might 
have been a series of such adventurers, like 
that of the American presidents, and Prance 
might have retained her conquests on the left 
bank of the Rhine. The position of Bona¬ 
parte and of Washington seem too dissimilar to 
be capable of comparison. The question, 
however, at once arises, how long would the 
general of ordinary ability have been able to 
maintain his position within Prance; how 
soon would the army, or some portion of the 
army, have been seduced to support some other 
general of perhaps equal ability? Neither 
Caesar nor Cromwell, both of whom Prof. 
Seeley mentions as being in positions analogous 
to that of Bonaparte, was a man of ordinary 
ability. Bonaparte was strong, not merely 
because he had the army behind him, nor 
because the nation desired order and security, 
but also because there was no man able to 
compete with him. If he and Moreau had 
been, more on a level, there is every reason to 
believe that the moderate republicans would 
have found in the rival general a 
against the first consul’s despotism 


Seeley holds that had Moreau ruled in 
Bonaparte’s place, France would have enjoyed 
settled government, while preserving the 
conquests of the revolution. The picture 
seem8 too ideal. France, indeed, obtained 
order; but she had to pay a heavy price in 
reaping the results of Bonaparte’s withering 
despotism at home, and of his rapacity and 
selfish ambition abroad. 

Bertha M. Gardiner. 


Letters of George Sand. Translated and Edited 
by Raphael Ledos de Beaufort. With 
Preface and Biographical Sketch by the 
Translator. Illustrated with Six Portraits 
of George Sand at various Periods of her 
Life. In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

There are two George Sands, each differing 
in almost every respect from the other. 
There is the George Sand whose fame has 
become legendary, as the French would say. 
This was she who quarrelled with her hus¬ 
band, and went for a part of each year to 
live the gay life of bachelorhood in Paris; 
who donned the dress of man, and smoked 
the cigar of Bohemianism; who joined readily 
in the mad pranks of the hirsute generation, 
the race chevelue (as M. Zola calls them) of 
1830; who betook herself to Venice with 
Alfred de Musset—for “ secretary,” as M. de 
Beaufort tells us, and a very queer secretary 
he must have been—and who then accompanied 
Chopin to Majorca. It was she too who, 
while indulging in these and other kindred 
freaks, and setting conventions and even 
morals at open defiance, wrote persistently 
against such institutions as marriage and 
property, and generally allied herself with 
Saint Simonians, Fourierists, Socialists of 
every type, revolutionists, anti-clericals, and 
all the quacks who had each his nostrum for 
the regeneration of man in the days when 
Louis Philippe was king. A strange and not 
altogether edifying George Sand this; and it 
can be small matter of surprise that she 
loomed in the imagination of her contempo¬ 
raries as a very dreadful character. 

But there is another George Sand, an 
altogether different person. This George 
Sand had many of the sweetest, noblest 
attributes of womanhood. She was tenderly 
attached to her two children, watching over 
them with all motherly solicitude. She pos¬ 
sessed a keen love for the joys and pleasures 
of her country home. Her heart was large, 
and ever ready to sympathise with those in 
sorrow or suffering. Her purs * was always 
opened freely for the relief of tue needy. 

“ I have earned about a million [francs] with 
my pen,” she says in 1869, “ and out of this 
I have not put by a single sou. I have 
given all away except some 20,000 francs, 
which I invested two years ago, so that, 
in case of illness, I might not be a burden to 
my children; and yet I am not sure that I 
shall be able to keep even that little capital I 
may meet with those who want it more than I, 
and if I be well enough to earn a little more, I 
shall have to part with my savings. Keep this 
as a secret, so that I may be able to retain them 
as long as possible.” 

Nor was she generous with her money alone. 
She was prodigal of her time. She would 
bestow it upon the peasantry among whom 
leader | she lived, upon aspirants for literary fame, 
Prof. | upon all who rightly or wrongly thought 


they had a claim upon her attention. And 
this was the more creditable, inasmuch as the 
time thus given away—and some would have 
thought squandered—was not the time of an 
indolent person glad of an excuse for idleness. 

It was the time of an indefatigable worker, 
working habitually, as she tells us in one 
place, seven hours a day, and sometimes 
thirteen, and always executing her task with 
the conscientiousness of a true artist. And 
her courage equalled her industry and kindli¬ 
ness. As she had marched with her friends 
to their short-lived triumph in 1848, so she 
Btood by them in the hour of defeat, and 
pleaded for them, in 1852, with Napoleon III. 

It was courage, too, of a high and feminine 
type; good not only in special momenta of 
conflict or adversity, but forming part of the 
tissue of her life, and enabling her to face 
the slow attacks of age with unabated cheer¬ 
fulness, and to look death in the face un¬ 
troubled and undaunted. 

“ You admire my serenity,” Bhe writes to 
Flaubert in 1875, the year preceding her end. 

“ It does not come of myself, but of the 
necessity I experience of thinking of others. 
... I am still, if not essential, at least ex¬ 
tremely useful to my dear ones; and so long 
as my life is left to me I will continue to think, 
and work for them. . . . Duty is the 
master of masters, the real Zeus of modem 
times; the son of Time, he has become Time s 
master. ... I have no longer any leisure for 
thinking about myself, dreaming of dishearten¬ 
ing things, despairing of mankind, brooding 
over past joys and sorrows, and calling upon 
death. Certainly if we were selfish, we should 
welcome death. It must be sweet, indeed to 
sleep in oblivion, or wake to a better life; 
for such are the two hypotheses, or rather 
antitheses, that death offers us. But he who 
has still his task to perform must not invoke 
death before the wearing out of the body fits him 
to cross the threshold of the true abode of 
freedom. ... Do not give way to weakness. 
We ought to set an example to our friends, our 
relations, our fellow-citizens.” 

And again, on May 28, 1876, just twelve 
days before her death, she writes to her 
medical man: 

“ I wonder whither I am faring, and whether 
I must not be prepared to go off suddenly some 
fine morning. I should prefer to know it now, 
rather than to be surprised. I am not one of 
those who are afraid at the prospect of sub¬ 
mitting to a great and general law, and rebel 
against the conclusion of universal life. But I 
will, in order to get better, do anything I am 
ordered to do .... so that you may help me 
to add to the length of my task; for I feel I 
am still useful to my family.” 

It is this second George Sand—good, 
kindly, unselfish, brave, devoted to duty, 
and, for all her genius, unaffectedly modest— 
it is this George Sand that we can best study 
in her correspondence. And this points to 
what is, I think, the main interest and charm 
of her collected letters. Not only do we get 
in them one aspect of her character, and that 
the finest, which we could never discover 
at all from many of her novels, and only very 
imperfectly from the others, or even from her 
Memoirs ; but they enable us to assist as it 
were at a psychological drama of absorbing 
interest, with the mind and heart of a woman 
of superb genius for theatre. For the differ¬ 
ence between what I have called the two 
George Sands was not a mere difference of 
years. It was not merely the change from 
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a wild youth to a sedate age. Even during 
the erratic earlier days, as these letters abun¬ 
dantly show, even when her acts and writings 
were least defensible, when her woman’s 
nature was showing itself most plastic to 
pernicious social, religious, and political in¬ 
fluences—even then, very strangely, there 
was a kind of 

“ Central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation,” 

a sort of inner core of sanity and right reason ; 
and the struggle between the evil and good, 
and the final admirable triumph of the latter, 
constitute, as I have said, a drama, and a 
drama all the more interesting in that George 
Sand herself seems scarcely to have been con¬ 
scious of its existence. 

That George Sand was a great letter-writer 
in the sense in which Mdme. de Sevigne, 
or even Cowper and Walpole and Berange 
were great letter-writers, cannot be affirmed 
Her strength did not lie here. Though an 
accomplished stylist always, she lacks in her 
correspondence the special ease, and grace, 
and power of giving permanent perennial 
charm to very small things, which are the 
supreme gifts of the masters in this particular 
craft. Some of her letters are almost little 
political pamphlets, and in politics, to my 
judgment, she was never happy. Unques¬ 
tionably the most valuable of the series are 
those addressed to Flaubert, whom she greatly 
liked. Writing to him, she says: 

“ I have never found any depth among artists 
and literary men. You are the only one with 
whom I have ever been able to exchange other 
ideas than those relating to our profession.” 

The differences in their conceptions of life 
and art evidently stimulated her womanly 
pity and affection. Her letters to him are of 
high interest. 

And now, what shall I say of the way in 
which M. de Beaufort has executed his task 
as translator and editor ?—That the bio¬ 
graphical sketch may be pronounced sufficient, 
and the notes * fairly so; that among the 
six portraits reproduced he has not given 
what I take to be the best—it is before me 
as I write : the portrait drawn and engraved 
by George Sand’s friend Calamatta in 1840; 
and, finally, as regards the translation, that 
he has deprived me of the pleasure of saying 
—for to praise is always a pleasure—that he 
has caught, and in any degree reproduced, the 
admirable limpid beauty of George Sand’s 
style. Frank T. Mabzials. 


The Scope and Method of Economic Science. 

By Henry Sidgwick. (Macmillan.) 

It would be difficult to find fifty pages which 
contain more wisdom than those before us. 
There is also abundance of a quality still 
rarer in economic literature—humour. A 
delicate Attic irony sets off solid English 
sense. The scope, which is the aim of the 
inquiry, may be missed on the side of excess 
or of defect in estimating the function of 
abstract deduction. Mr. Sidgwick hits the 
mark fair in the middle. His position, it may 
be Bafely said, is one with which tho majority 
of accredited teachers of the subject would 

• One note I should like to complete. “ Old 
Kick,” which seems a little to have puzzled M. de 
Beaufort, was the nick-name of Forgues. Gavarni 
often referred to him by that designation. 


coincide. He may be called “ orthodox ” 
that sense. He defines the right faith con 
cerning economic method—neither dividing 
it from common-sense, nor confounding 
it with history and sociology. The former 
heresy is embraced by those who com 
press the whole of economic teaching into 
formula cut and dry like laiesez faire. Mr. 
Sidgwick emphatically disclaims this species 
of political economy, which ‘‘flourishes 
proud independence of facts.” He does not 
believe “that the only petition which in 
dustry should make to government 
the petition of Diogenes to Alexander- 
that he would cease to stand between 
him and the sunshine.” He decides against 
protection, not simply on the ground of 
the abstraot general reasoning given in the 
text-books. For though protective duties 
impose great present pecuniary sacrifices on 
the protecting nation, it is conceiveable that 
it might be worth while to make those sacri¬ 
fices with the view of obtaining command of the 
market. The decisive consideration is rather 
the practical impossibility of finding a govern 
ment wise and strong enough to apply protec¬ 
tion beneficially. Again, alluding to the 
“ naive and unqualified individualism of 
Spencer,” Mr. Sidgwick has given a valuable 
enumeration of points at which the general 
presumption in favour of free competition is 
liable to break down. This authoritative 
statement of the moderate claims of political 
economy is much required at the present day, 
when serious statesmen talk of banishing the 
science to another sphere. Mr. Sidgwick’s 
potent analysis distinguishes the fumes of 
empty abstraction which may be suffered to 
fly off to Saturn from the solid practical 
science which is required on earth. After 
this confession of economic faith, it will be 
impossible for the general reader to confound 
the teaching of such men as Jevons, Prof, 
Marshall, or Mr. Sidgwick himself, with the 
obsolete tenets of a “scanty and dwindling 
handful of doctrinaires whom the progress of 
economic science has left stranded on the 
crude generalisations of an earlier period.” 

The evenly balanced intellect of Mr. Sidg¬ 
wick does not sway to the conclusion that 
there is nothing in the abstract method, 
because there is not everything. At this 
extreme there are two forms of error. There 
is the advanced historical school of modem 
Germany, who are all for facts ; according to 
whom the abstract reasoning of economics 
starts from an erroneous axiom, and leads to 
delusive conclusions. Mr. Sidgwick has 
searched the works of these writers “with 
the interest and respect which are due to the 
indefatigable research and the scientific fer¬ 
tility of the German intellect.” But he is 
unable to find that they do or can employ 
any method substantially different from that 
against which they declaim. “ The proof of 
the pudding, as the proverb says, is in the 
eating ” ; but our historical friends make no 
attempt to set before us the new economic 
pudding which their large phrases seemed to 
promise. Mr. Sidgwick is, of course, much 
too sensible not to welcome the advancement 
of historical learning. But he points out 
that another sort of progress is also required. 

We may deepen our insight into the present, 
as well as extend our information about the 
past. There is a progress in reflective 


analysis, in the power of deciphering conorete 
phenomena by means of clear and appropriate 
conceptions. When we compare the stages 
in the advance of economic science we see 
how marked has been that intensive sort of 
progress. What escaped the notice of Adam 
Smith, and even Mill, is visible to those who 
know the right direction in which to look. 
In short, as we understand the drift of Mr. 
Sidgwick’s remarks, the peculiar virtues of 
the deductive intellect are not to be dis¬ 
paraged by the partial praises which are 
lavished on the exclusively historical method. 

But it is not in the name of history only 
that it is sought to cast out abstract economics. 
There are the doctors of sociology, who con¬ 
demn political economy as isolating the study 
of one organ from the. rest of the social 
organism. Mr. Sidgwick doubts whether 
these vague generalities are of much assist¬ 
ance. He admits that sociology would be a 
very fine thing if it could be constructed. 
But he denies that this consummation is in 
the present state of science likely to be 
reached. He submits the work of some dis¬ 
tinguished sociologists to two tests which have 
been laid down by one of themselves. A 
genuine science ought to be characterised by 
consensus in its professors and the power of 
prevision. An amusing contrast between 
Schaffle and Spencer shows how very far the 
first test is from being satisfied. The less 
recent predictions of Comte allow also of the 
second test being applied. The extraordinary 
character and the complete falsity of these 
prophecies appear to justify Mr. Sidgwick’s 
severe comment: 

‘ It seemed important to show how completely 
the delusive belief that he had constructed the 
science of sociology could transform a philoso- 

S her of remarkable power and insight into the 
keness of a crazy charlatan.” 

The sum of the matter appears to be that 
the organon of abstract reasoning is indis¬ 
pensable. It is necessary, but not sufficient. 

It is only one of the witnesses upon whose 
testimony common-sense has to form a judg¬ 
ment ; but it is a witness of a special 
character, scientific and expert. It is only 
one of the weights that are thrown 
into the balance of practical wisdom; 
but it is the one weight which admits of 
tolerably exact measurement. The question 
which set of considerations—the special or the 
general—should preponderate does not admit 
of a precise answer. At least, Mr. Sidgwiok 
does not tell us how to strike the balance. 

There will probably always be considerable 
disagreement in details among competent 
persons as to the propriety of governmental 
interference in particular cases.” Is the 
consensus, or rather compromise, between 
competent judges the last word upon such 
questions? F. Y. Edobworth. 


An Old Shropshire Oak. By the late J. 

Wood Warter. Edited by Richard Garnett. 

(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

This book reminds us of nothing so much as 
the remark of the Scotch minister when he 
killed his first pig—“ Nae doot there’s a 
hantle o’ miscellawneous eating aboot a 
swine.” There is here a quantity of mis¬ 
cellaneous reading, all of it more or less 
excellent. The author was son-in-law of 
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Southey; and he exhibits all the latter’s fond¬ 
ness for recondite learning, out-of-the-way 
books, happily chosen quotation and scraps 
of classical lore. Those who remember his 
previous books will have no difficulty in 
understanding the character of the .treat here 
prepared for them. They will ’ expect a 
treatise to be read with care, to be laid down 
and taken up again with constant pleasure, 
because of the aptly chosen passages of prose 
and the beautiful thoughts of the ancients 
which meet the eye on every page. And they 
will not be disappointed. An Old Shrop- 
thire Oak is no frivolous story, no easily- 
skimmed book. It consists of some thirty 
chapters on early English history and archae¬ 
ology, with special reference to the antiquities 
and primitive races which inhabited Shrop¬ 
shire. Those wide sympathies, that readiness 
to seize on all that is of good report in the 
history of an epoch or the character of an 
oppressor and tyrant, that love of country 
life in all its manifestations, and fondness for 
the quaint scraps of folklore and popular 
wisdom yet to be found in most districts 
where an observer will patiently look for 
them—these are never absent from Mr. 
Waiter's pages. He was not only a deep, 
but also an omnivorous, reader; consequently 
extracts from chronicles and sagas not 
familiarly known to most people are fre¬ 
quently found in his writings. These idio¬ 
syncrasies endear him rather to the elderly 
than to the young. He surveys England 
with a heart easily moved to pity, and is 
prone to linger and moralise where a younger 
man would impatiently press on. When 
once his acquaintance, however, has been 
made the scholar will place the Old Shrop- 
thirt Oak on his shelves, where he can easily 
recur to it. It is a book to be read over and 
over again by the chimney comer, or in the 
sunny window. There is no need even of 
having been in Shropshire to enjoy it. Ir¬ 
respective of archaeology, the author’s senti¬ 
ments, his aptness of quotation, the chain of 
association which he winds round the most 
ordinary country objects, will of themselves 
charm every lover of the fields and hills. 

From internal evidenoe the book seems to 
have been written about 1862, and to be 
approaching, therefore, the age which Horace 
assigned to poetry before publication. The 
district on which the author dwells most 
fondly lies in that great valley between the 
Stipen Stones and the Long Mynd, centering, 
perhaps, in Han wood and running to Shrews¬ 
bury. Of Dr. Butler and the famous school 
he retains many fond recollections. The 
plan of the book is of the slightest. A time- 
honoured oak, which evidently has an ex¬ 
istence in actual life on the banks of the 
Rea, is supposed to discourse to the author of 
the past. It is natural to think of the 
Laureate’s Talking Oak, and it is obvious 
that such a device will soon prove cumbrous 
and impracticable. Mr. Waiter, however, 
perseveres, and “ my Talking Friend ” lectures 
like a professor of history through two goodly 
volumes. It is a pity for a man to impose 
such a restriction upon his style, as it throws 
an air of improbability over even the gravest 
speculations of these pages. The oak itself 
is represented as being six hundred years 
old. Many of the statements respecting the 
extreme antiquity of trees are undoubtedly 


fabulous. Report invariably adds to a tree’s 
life, as old people always fancy themselves 
older than they really are. We believe that 
three centuries at the outside bound the life 
of an oak; and we doubt whether a single 
existing British tree is four hundred years 
old. 

From these sceptical ideas, however, it is 
pleasant to turn to the book. Mr. Warter 
has nothing to say of prehistoric man. His 
studies begin with the old Britons and their 
relations with the Romans, the Saxon in¬ 
vaders, and the Danes. Etymologies, coinage, 
the physical aspect of the country, the 
extinct birds and beasts, the primitive miners, 
the churches and villages on the course of the 
little river Rea, and the like, are pleasantly 
discussed. There is an excellent chapter on 
Uriconium, the buried Roman city, which 
established the fortunes of Shrewsbury in the 
same manner as on the decay of Kentohester, 
according to Leland, Hereford rose and 
flourished. With all the enthusiasm of a 
scholar for his old school, the author dwells 
upon Shrewsbury and its vicissitudes from the 
time when (as its old name, Fengweme, tells) 
it occupied the head of an alder grove by the 
Severn. That the Saxons were taught 
drunkenness by the Danes is a somewhat 
baseless supposition. Bede mentions that the 
Britons were notorious for that vice before the 
Saxons arrived. That the vikings were in¬ 
different to the number of times they were 
baptized receives a curious illustration from 
our having known in Lincolnshire, where so 
many Northmen settled, country-folk who in 
the same manner owned that they had, in 
their early days, over and over again been 
confirmed. Upon the habit of Saxon was- 
sailers emptying their tumblers which, 
answering to their name, would not stand, 
the author remarks “ how old-fashioned 
people, even in my boyhood, turned their 
teacups topsy-turvy when they had done.” 
He quotes from H. Marryat’s travels in 
Sweden that pagan altars, fitted with chimney 
pipes, still containing ashes and bones of 
animals, have been found bricked up in the 
churches of that country, showing how the 
Northmen would adapt an idol temple into a 
Christian sanctuary. At a recent restoration 
of Elsdon Church, on the Scotch borders, the 
skulls of three horses were found built 
into a small chamber above the bell- 
turret. They were placed in a triangular 
position, resting upon their bases. A good 
chapter is devoted to Owen Glendower 
and his hostility to the dwellers over the 
Welsh borders. The peaceful end of his life, 
however, is omitted. He seems to have 
resided quietly at the houses of two of his 
daughters in Kentchurch and Monnington, 
Herefordshire, who had married the lords of 
those manors, and to have died at the latter 
place. Tradition, however, tells that he 
was buried in Bangor Cathedral. The 
extreme ignorance of Saxons and Danes, even 
after the introduction of Christianity, is well 
drawn out by Mr. Warter; and a sym¬ 
pathetic chapter discourses on Wiclif and 
his life’s work. The social condition of the 
fourteenth century is another noteworthy 
chapter. These historical studies terminate 
with the War of the White and Red Roses, 
and the reign of the first Tudor. A con¬ 
cluding portion of the author’s work is 


promised as soon as possible,- and few who 
linger with the Old Shropthirt Oak will 
neglect to obtain it. 

There is a somewhat wearisome chapter on 
the coracle, with literary illustrations from 
the boats of all lands, otherwise the faults of 
the book are those naturally due to the 
absence of the author’s careful eye. An 
extract from “Marmion,” near the beginning, 
has slipped in from some other part of the 
MS. It has no manner of reference to any¬ 
thing in the text. There are several obvious 
mistakes too, owing probably to the learned 
editor being more used to books than to rustic 
affairs ; e.g. “ bedding ” a rose, is mentioned 
when it should be “budding”; and the 
celebrated Scotch naturalist, Charles St. John, 
becomes “ Clarke ’’ St. John. But these are 
minor matters, when the tone of the book is 
so genial and healthy. An Old SKropthirt Oak 
is eminently a book for the scholar, the divine, 
and the country gentleman; and having begun 
it with a high sense, from old memories, of the 
learning of its author, we close it with an 
increased appreciation of the goodness of his 
heart and the soundness of his scholarship. 
It is refreshing, in these days of light 
literature, to meet with a book of such sub¬ 
stance. Mr. Warter was of a type, it may be 
hoped, not yet extinct among the country 
clergy. M. G. WaTinrs. 


Htidtlbtrger Erinnerungtn. Ton Georg Weber. 

(Stuttgart: Cotta.) 

These RtcoUtetiont may be considered in the 
light of a “ Carmen Saeculare ” sung in 
honour of the rapidly approaching five hun¬ 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the 
University of Heidelberg. Prof. Weber has 
himself spent more than half a century 
in the beauteous “ Neckar-Stadt,” and it is 
no wonder that he dedicates :this book “ der 
Stadt und Universitat.” To;those who them¬ 
selves are advancing in years Reoollectiont 
have ever a sad interest. They call to re¬ 
membrance faces well known, the sound of 
voices no longer heard; anecdotes trivial in 
themselves when removed from their imme¬ 
diate surroundings still move to mirth those 
1 who can say magna part fui. 

The first part of the book treats of the 
foundation of the university in 1386, and 
contains also a valuable historical notice of 
the principal events relating to the Palatinate. 
Prof. Weber’s account must, however, only 
be considered in the light of a sketch; and 
this in a measure renders this collection of 
facts more interesting and readable than a 
more detailed account would have been to 
English readers. In 1572 the execution took 
place of Inspector Sylvan, of Ladenburg, on 
the charge of Arian heresy. Heidelberg at 
that date was almost at the height of its 
literary greatness; but, in spite of all the 
learning of the time, Jesuitical , intrigue made 
itself felt, and the spirit which demanded a 
Bartholomew night was ripe even in Germany. 
To those among his readers who might feel 
anxious to acquire some knowledge of the 
condition of the university, and of the tur¬ 
moils which took place at that date, Prof. 
Weber recommends the perusal of a novel by 
a well-known colleague, who has sketched 
with skilful pen some of the events touched 
upon by Prof. Weber. 
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The most brilliant days for Heidelberg were 
those which saw the wedding procession 
headed by Frederic Y. and Elisabeth Stuart 
in 1614. From all sides came emissaries, 
sent to do honour to the young bride. The 
castle and grounds still show traces of the 
improvements undertaken to ornament her 
new abode. ' The English garden and the 
“ Eiizabethenpforte ” may yet be seen. But 
ambition proved to be Frederic’s ruin. An 
attempt to seize the crown of Bohemia failed, 
and the young couple died in exile far from 
their home on the banks of the Neekar. Then 
it was that the palatinate library was carried 
oft to Borne, and the university was broken up 
for the time being, and that the fair “ Pfalz ” 
became a scene of desolation. Frederic Y. 
died at Mainz. Elizabeth, after years of tribu¬ 
lation, came to England at the invitation of 
her nephew, Charles II. Earl Ludwig, their 
son, returned to his wasted home after the 
signing of the peace of Westphalia, and the 
lesson seems not to have been read in vain 
With a tolerance which did him honour, he 
proceeded to gather around him men of all 
creeds, allowing to each his particular form 
of worship. The Lutherans built, at this date, 
the old church in Heidelberg, known as 
the “ Providenzkirehe,” the Baptists wor¬ 
shipped in Mannheim, the Waldenses settled 
in Germersheim. The professors were only 
sworn to acknowledge the Supreme Deity and 
the oldest oecumenical symbols; the celebrated 
philosopher Spinoza was among those whom 
this truly liberal patron of learning would 
willingly have called to a chair in the univer¬ 
sity. It is with pleasure that we remember 
that his youngest sister Sophia, wife of the 
Duke Ernest-Augu stus of Brunswick, a 
princess celebrated alike for her beauty and 
talents, was tbe mother of the first sovereign 
of the present reigning family of England. 

We will; however, leave the strictly his¬ 
torical portions' of this pleasing work and 
make a few.observations on the names men¬ 
tioned by Prof. Weber, names almost as well 
known in England as they are revered in 
Germany. Gervinus seems to have been a 
special object of interest to our learned 
author. “ Er war unser,” he ories as proudly 
of him as Goethe did of Schiller, when stand¬ 
ing over the grave at Weimar. The descrip¬ 
tion given us, of Gervinus helps us in a 
great measure to understand the success 
of his lectures on Shakspere. We see before 
us a poetical nature full of fire and love of the 
beautiful, drawing from the spring of poetry 
the purest draughts. Shakspere for him was 
a living deity on earth. He revels in all the 
beauties disclosed to his mortal eye, and 
•corns to scribble with profane hand, as is 
now the fashion, on the pedestal of the image 
of his beloved master. Happy did Gervinus 
feel himself to be in Heidelberg, and more 
happy those'who knew and could appreciate 
his unselfish life and devotion to the cause of 
liberty and the unity of Germany. That his 
influence was felt by many of the highest 
minds in the university and left its fruits is 
shown from the fact that the most talented 
and best known of the professors still working 
for his Alma Mater, Prof. Kuno Fisoher, was 
numbered among his warmest friends. Prof. 
Kuno Fischer’s Gesohichte dor Modernen Phil - 
otophia will long be acknowledged as being 
me of the most able and dear contributions to 


speculative thought. Whether the pantheistic 
doctrines which he was accused of too freely 
teaching could ever have been productive of 
harm is a question of doubt. As Prof. Bothe, 
himself no mean authority, is reported to have 
said: 

“ I believe that such a docent can ‘ do much 
harm,’ as people term it, to the ipupila of the 
university; but I would give very little for the 
goodness which can be thus effected, and con¬ 
sider this man to be of a much nobler nature 
than many who are to be preserved from his 
venomous breath.” 

Schlosser, Weloker, Kapp, Yon Yangerow, 
Mb hi, Hausser, Daniel Schenkel, and many 
others, among whom Baron Bunsen, together 
with his world-famed namesake, may be 
noticed, are all mentioned with that kindli 
ness of manner which renders this book 
delightful to the reader. No scandal, no dart 
with poisoned tip here inflicts a wound on those 
called away. Prof. Weber has done his work 
with genial hand, and has produced a series 
of recollections which prove him to possi 
as warm a heart as his many contributions 
to literature prove the clearness of a well- 
balanced brain. To many who may visit 
Heidelberg during the celebration of its fifth 
secular anniversary, we recommend these 
Erinnerungen as among the pleasantest of 
handbooks. The laudation of those gone 
before, as well as of those still left, bears 
the imprint of sincerity tempered with judg¬ 
ment, calling to mind the apt saying of 
Horace: 

“ TJt qui conduct! plorant in funere dicunt 
Et fatiunt prope plura dolentibus ex animo, sic 
Derisor vero plus laudators movetur.” 

S. FBASEn-ConKEA.tr. 


BBW KOVELS. 

Kalee't Shrine. By Grant Allen and Mary 
Cotes. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

Oliver’t Bride. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

Cradle and Spade. By James Sime. In 
3 vols. (Sonnensohein.) 

Aunt Rachel. By D. Christie Murray. In 
2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

Sappho. Translated from the French of 
Alphonse Daudet. (Yizetelly.) 

Our Sensation Kovel. Edited by Justin 
H. McCarthy. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Tkbeatbsed men, the proverb says, live long 
and threatened institutions are probably 
equally tenacious of vitality. It would 
therefore be premature to say that the three- 
volume novel is moribund; but there is some 
evidence that it has received what may 
ultimately prove to have been a fatal blow. 
For years it has been assailed by protests 
from readers, authors, and publishers—from 
everybody, indeed, but the circulating libraries 
—and all the time it has flourished like 
green bay tree. It was left to a provincial 
bookseller and an unknown story-teller to fling 
a pebble at the head of Goliath, and the giant 
now reels as he never reeled before. Messrs 
Arrowsmith and Mr. Fargus proved con¬ 
clusively that in the diffusion of fiction the 
middleman might be disposed of to the manifest 
advantage of all parties concerned, save that 
of the middle-man himself; and now not 


nly the free lances of literature, but those 
who have long won their spurs are con¬ 
ferring upon the new vehicle the prestige of 
their patronage. When such writers as Mrs. 
Oliphant, Mr. B. L. Stevenson, and Mr. 
Grant Allen turn their backs upon the three 
volume novel, that venerable nuisance had 
better begin to consider its latter end. Of 
one thing there can be no doubt—that when 
the end comes it will be a distinct gain to 
art. Let any person of average oritioal 
discernment read the two stories which I 
have placed at the head of this week’s list of 
novels, and he will not fail to see that in one 
most important matter—the preservation of 
a due proportion of canvas to subject—they 
are almost, if not quite, perfect, and that to 
stretch them out to the length prescribed 
by three-volume orthodoxy would simply 
have been to work their ruin. Edgar Poe 
protested against long poems. It is curious 
that no one has pointed out the enormous 
difficulty of making the long story artistically 
satisfying, unless, indeed, like Tom Jones, 
it is cast in an epic rather than a dramatic 
mould. But I am deviating into disquisition 
and neglecting Mr. Grant Allen—a bad fault 
in a critic, for which I fear I can make only 
the insufficient apology that Kalee'e Shrine is 
an exceedingly difficult book to review, unless 
one takes the rather unfair course of telling 
the story in brief, a course which plot 
novelists very justly resent. It must, so far 
as the action of the tale is concerned, suffice 
to say that Mr. Grant Allen has used a very 
striking and original motif in the neglected 
field of Hindu superstition, which was, we 
have heard, suggested to him by the young 
lady whose name appears with his on the 
title-page. The heroine, who is bom in 
India, is in her babyhood dedicated by a 
fanatical ayah to Kalee, the bloodthirsty 
deity of the Thugs, and is marked on each 
temple with the secret sign of initiation into 
the service of the goddess. The result of the 
terrible ceremonial is supposed to be that she 
never closes her eyeB even in slumber, and 
that in her open-eyed deep she is under the 
control and at the command of the awful 
goddess. Thus much is told in the opening 
chapter of prologue. When we next meet 
Olga Trevelyan, she is in England, having 


grown into a beautiful young woman; and 
what follows is the story of the working of 
the strange spell, constructed with an inge¬ 
nuity and told with a foroe and directness 
which carry the reader into quite a new 
world of invention. Mr. Grant Allen’s treat¬ 
ment of character is slight, though never 
carelessly so, the book being avowedly a story, 
and nothing more; but mere story-telling is 
a fine art, and it is one in which the author 
proves himself a master. Mr. Grant Allen’s 
scientific studies are utilised with wonderful 
art; and—to put the matter as strongly as I 
can—I think it probable that were a sufferer 
from toothache to become absorbed in Kalee't 
Shrine, the toothache would soon be for¬ 
gotten. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s shilling story is, as might 
have been expected, very different from Mr. 
Grant Allen’s, but is in its own way equally 
interesting and impressive. It is not lacking 
in striking incidents, and yet it is not a story 
of incident: it is rather the elaboration of a 
profoundly interesting emotional situation, 
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and the story as such, original as it is, is 
comparatively subsidiary to this main purpose. 
In the opening chapter the hero and the 
heroine are on the point of marriage. 
She is a girl of singular parity, elevation, 
and disinterestedness of nature; he, a 
much commoner specimen of humanity, who 
has known what is is to touch pitch, 
but has been redeemed from its defilement by 
the cleansing power of a worthy love. The 
marriage is drawing near when he is sum¬ 
moned to London by a mysterious letter and 
telegram, which guide his steps to the bedside 
of a girl with whom, in the days of his 
vanity, many passionate hours had been 
spent. She is obviously dying; the doctor 
gives her only a few hours; but she cannot 
die until one desire be satisfied, and only 
Oliver can satisfy it. It is the one desire 
of so many of her class: she wishes to be 
made “ an honest woman ” before she passes 
away ; and she would have Oliver atone for 
the past by giving her his name. He hesi¬ 
tates, as he well may hesitate; but conscience 
tells him that he owes the debt, and, after all, 
his bondage will be but for an hour, so a 
special license is procured, and at the bedside 
the couple are united till death them shall 
part. Of course the simplest minded reader 
sees what is coming. Instead of dying, 
Oliver’s bride marvellously revives ; and it is 
to the delineation of this crisis in the history 
of a heart that Mrs. Oliphant devotes herself 
in these pages. How it fares with Oliver 
and with the two women whose lives are 
intertwined with his own I must not say, for 
everyone can read the little story, which in 
the region of realistic art is as fine as anything 
that its author has produced. Her super¬ 
natural tales do, indeed, touch a higher note ; 
but they stand apart, and with them Oliver's 
Bride cannot fairly be compared. 

Much that is good may be said of Oradle 
and Spade. It is a clever and well-written 
book, with some solidly conceived characters 
and bright dialogue, and much capital de¬ 
scriptive work; but Mr. Sime does not seem 
to have got into the swing of novel-writing, 
and has injudiciously hampered himself with 
a very complicated plot, which is almost too 
much, not only for him, but for his readers. 
The name and parentage of no fewer than 
three of the principal persons in the book are 
profound mysteries; and, when at the end of 
the book these mysteries are supposed to be 
cleared up, we have an uncomfortable feeling 
that the clearing-up, so far at least as our 
full comprehension is concerned, is very in¬ 
adequate. It may, perhaps, be well to explain 
lhat the “ cradle ” in the title is not the rest¬ 
ing-place of a baby, but the implement or appli¬ 
ance—I am not quite sure of the right word— 
by means of which gold dust is separated from 
the sand or gravel in which is it found; and 
the scene of the story is, for the most part, 
laid in a district of the Scottish Highlands, 
which is reported to be auriferous and which, 
therefore, attracts a crowd of gold-hunting ad¬ 
venturers. In this part of the story, to which 
the title properly applies, Mr. Sime seems to 
be utilising actual experience, and he is 
interesting accordingly; when he gets among 
his family mysteries, he approaches the 
boundary of the tiresome and sometimes 
crosses it. Then, too, it must be said that 
Leslie, who is responsible for all the compli¬ 


cations, is much too melodramatic a villian, and 
that there is something almost ludicrous in the 
ease and celerity with which the hero and 
heroine transfer their affections. These, how¬ 
ever, are minor blots; and, on the whole, 
Cradle and Spade gives one the impression 
that Mr. Sime might write a very good novel 
if he would only give himself a fair chance. 
Here his plot handicaps him much too 
heavily. 

The reader feels at once the difference, in 
the mere matter of mechanism, between 
inferior aid good worksmanship in passing 
from Cradle and Spade to Aunt Rachel, 
which, though one of its author’s slightest 
works, is also the most artistic achievement 
we have yet had from his pen. It is an 
exquisite little cabinet picture, with a cap¬ 
tivating idyllic charm which we feel at once, 
but which we do not care to analyse and, 
perhaps, could not if we would. There is a 
description of a string quartette in the first 
chapter, which; though more humorous and 
therefore more human than Mr. Albert 
Moore’s pictorial treatment of the same sub¬ 
ject, is so harmonious and graceful as to be 
not unworthy of comparison with that master¬ 
piece; and throughout the book there is no 
lapse from this satisfying perfectness of con¬ 
ception and handling. The love of an elderly 
man for an elderly woman lends itself so 
readily to burlesque treatment that much 
skill is needed to deal with it at once 
seriously and effectively. Mr. Christie Murray 
has the skill; and as he has the taste and the 
sympathy which are equally essential, the 
result of his somewhat perilous venture 
is an unequivocal success. In tenderness 
and pathos, I think, Mrs. Craik’s beauti¬ 
ful Miss Tommy, which deals with the 
same theme, must take a higher place than 
Aunt Rachel-, but allowing for the differ¬ 
ence between the types of character selected, 

I cannot think of the latter as an inferior 
work. The somewhat hard Aunt Rachel 
could not, save as a tragic figure, be made so 
charmingly pathetic as the gentle and loyal 
Miss Tommy. But we have to take her as she 
is, and so taking her we must feel that the 
portrait is a triumph of art; while the tenderer 
element which is wanting for emotional 
satisfaction, is abundantly supplied by the 
gracious figure of her old lover, Ezra Gold, 
from whom she has been so strangely 
alienated. There is real humour, too, in the 
book. Lord Barfield is not, perhaps, essential 
to the story, but he could not well be spared, 
and gruff Sennacherib Eld is drawn in strong 
masterly lines. Aunt Rachel is a work upon 
which Mr. Christie Murray is to be heartily 
congratulated. 

I wish I could say that M. Alphonse Daudet 
is to be congratulated upon the novel which 
has just been translated for the benefit of that 
portion of the English populace which does 
not read French; but this is impossible. I 
am, I suppose, one of a very small number of 
educated people who have not previously 
read Sappho, for Daudet is not a writer whose 
work cannot be readily passed over; but the 
translation is more than satisfying—it is 
satiating, and very few of its readers will feel 
any longing to make the acquaintance of the 
original. If anyone requires a striking illus¬ 
tration of the truth of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s . 


statement, that France, or, at any rate, 
Parisian France, “is a worshipper of the 
great goddess Lubricity,’’ it is surely supplied 
by the fact that French readers have eagerly 
purchased more than one hundred thousand 
copies of a book which is from beginning to 
end a lusciously written record of the amorous 
experience of a loose woman, given with a 
fulness of sensuous detail which leaves nothing 
to the imagination. It is impossible, in a 
journal which finds its way into the drawing¬ 
room as well as the study, to describe this 
story at all explicitly; but when it is said 
that M. Daudet has become a member of the 
Zola school of realists, and that a large 
number of the scenes are laid in the bed¬ 
chamber of the heroine, the general character 
of the book is indicated with sufficient clearness. 
To talk about art pour art, and to demand 
that a book like Sappho shall be judged with 
no concern for its moral atmosphere, is absurd, 
if only for the reason that Daudet, like Zola, 
avowedly writes with an ethical as well as an 
artistic aim There is something at once 
startling and ludicrous in the writer’s dedica¬ 
tion of his work to “ my sons when they are 
twenty years of age,” with its necessary 
implication that the young Daudete will then 
find their father’s work profitable reading. M. 
Daudet must have forgotten his own youth 
very completely if he does not recognise the 
foot that the young imagination is much more 
likely to be captivated by the early raptures 
and excitements of a life like that of Jean 
Gaussin than to be repelled by its later weary 
regrets and ineffectual repentances. Of the 
mere literary effectiveness of the book it is 
unnecessary to speak, for M. Daudet ha9 net 
ceased to be himself; but it is impossible to 
regret that so distinguished a literary artist 
has wandered into a noison o byway where a 
reader of wholesome tastes can only follow 
him with a handkerchief at his nose. 

Our Sensation Novel its a clever and amusing 
little jeu d'esprit which wi’.l wile away very 
pleasantly a couple of hours of travel. In its 
incidents and its style Mr. Justin H. 
McCarthy burlesques with a good deal of real 
humour the most characterif tic work of Victor 
Hugo, the late Lord Lytton, Charles Dickens, 
and Mr. Wilkie Collins ; arid, oddly enough, 
some of the chapters are an unmistakable 
parody of Thackeray, who v as, if I must use 
the slang term for which w j have no literary 
equivalent, the least “ sensational” of writers. 
Mr. McCarthy’s book is quite funny enough 
to evoke a number of wholesome and hearty 
laughs, and in these melancholy days a laugh 
is a thing to be thankful for. 

Jams Ashcroft Noblk. 


RECENT THEOLOGY. 

The Oldest Church Manual, called the Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles. ai&axv v«*r Mesa 
AxocrroAoi iv. The Didache and Kindred Documents 
in the Original, with Translations and Discus¬ 
sions of Post-apostolic Teaching, Baptism, Wor¬ 
ship, and Discipline, and with Illustrations and 
Facsimiles of the Jerusalem Manuscript. By 
Philip Bchaff. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) 
We are indebted to Dr. Schaff for what will 
undoubtedly be admitted to be the most in¬ 
teresting contribution that has been yet made 
to the still increasing Didache literature. The 
volume before us gives what we have no 
doubt is an excellent portrait of the disooverer 
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of fte manuscript, “from a photograph taken 
several years ago hy the photographer of the 
Sultan.” It also gives a facsimile of the title and 
first lines of the Didache , as well as one of the 
last page of the volume, obtained with some 
difficulty, with the date and the signature of 
the scribe Leon, “ notary and sinner.” It con¬ 
tains, of course, the Greek text after Bryennios, 
with an English translation, and the chief 
critical emendations in foot-notes; the Latin 
fragment of the Didache discovered by Dr. 
Oscar Von Gebbard, the related passages from 
the Epistle of Barnabas, Hennas, the Apostoli¬ 
cal Church Order, and the seventh book of the 
Apostolical Constitutions, all in Greek and 
English, and the Apostolical Church Order for 
the Coptic in English; also an autobiographical 
sketch of Bryennios, and a series of discussions, 
to some of which we are surprised to see 
such sensational headings as “A Precious 
Volume,” “ A Literary Sensation.” The 
chapter on the style and vocabulary of the 
Didache is of special value, and affords, by 
means of six tables, every facility fur estimating 
its linguistic peculiarities. One result of this 
examination is that the vocabulary of Barnabas 
is much doser to that of the LXX. than the 
vocabulary of the Didache is; and this, re¬ 
marks Dr. Schaff, “may at least snggest an 
argument against the Egyptian authorship of 
the Didache." Dr. Schaff ingeniously draws a 
similar inference from the reference to the bread 
“ scattered on the mountains,” a phrase much 
more suggestive of Syria than of Egypt. As to 
the date of the work, he agrees with the English 
rather than the German critics, and refers it 
“ with some oonfidenoe to the dosing years of 
the first century, say between 90 and 100 A.D.” 
Both as an admirable summary of all that has 
been hitherto done towards settling the various 
questions affecting this “oldest Church manual,” 
as well as for its own special merits, Dr. 
Schaffs volume deserves high commendation. 

The “ Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col¬ 
leges.”— Haggai and Zechariah. With Notes 
and Introduction. By the Ven. T. T. Perowne. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) This is a 
very useful commentary for educated readers 
in general, though not adequate to the wants 
of academioal students. That it is largely 
baaed on the works of Dr. C. H. H. Wright 
and Dr. Pusey is no discredit to the author, 
who has throughout used an independent judg¬ 
ment, and has evidently learned something 
from the greatest expositor of the Reformation 
churches—John Calvin. The introduction con¬ 
tains a studiously impartial summary of the 
arguments for and against the unity of 
Zechariah; though, from a critical point of 
view, it is unsatisfactory to conclude that, the 
arguments on both sides being strong, we may 
continue to acquiesce in the traditional theory. 
Surely the only right conclusion is that the 
problem is complicated, and that the simple 
solutions formerly in fashion must give way to 
one as complex as the problem. The author 
wisely abandons Dr. Pusey in commenting on 
the famous passage—Hag, ii. 7. 

Zechariah: bis Virions and Warnings. By 
the late Bev. W. Lindsay Alexander. (Nisbet.) 
To pupils and hearers of this well-known and 
respected scholar and preacher a republication 
of expository chapters from the Homiledic 
Magazine will be acceptable. The material is 
of a scholarly orthodox character, and is well 
condensed, but calls for no special comment. 

Four Centuries of Silence ; or, From Malachi 
to Christ. By the Rev. R. A. Bedford. 
(Nisbet.) The brief preface of this well-printed 
volume truly describes its object as being “ to 
characterise a period rather than to set forth a 
history.” It contains no new facts; no re¬ 
examination of debated points. The spirit is 
distinctly “apologetic”— i.e., the author seeks 


to confirm the faith of those who accept the 
authority of Scripture—but not therefore un- 
historical, inasmuch as he also aims at showing 
the gradual preparation of men’s minds for 
that wonderful combination of the old and the 
new called Christianity. Though not un¬ 
suspicious, as it seems to us, of criticism, the 
author reooguises the necessity of a fresh and 
more complete historical settlement of “ the 
whole question of revelation.” At the same 
time, some better evidenoe of possession of the 
historical spirit is required than the present 
volume, which does not reach the same standard 
of scholarship as the last-notioed work. 

Current Discussions in Theology. By the 
Professors of Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Vol. III. (Chicago: Revell.) The two first 
issues of this useful survey have been already 
characterised in the Academy, and little more 
need be said on this third volume, which is well 
up to date. Though not of equal critical value 
to the German Jahresberichte, now so familiar, 
the Current Discussions are more useful for the 
average student, and show the gradual develop¬ 
ment of an American type of modern theology. 

A Critical and Expository Commentary on the 
Boole of Judges. By the Rev. A. R. Fausset. 
(Nisbet.) When America bids fair to run Eng¬ 
land and Scotland hard in Semitic study, it 
is most unfortunate that works of t.hia descrip¬ 
tion should be printed. Opening the book at 
random, we find that “ Ashtareth ” is “ akin to 
our English Star and Greek Aster." Else¬ 
where, that in “ Adonai Jehovih” (!), the last 
vowel is assimilated to Adonat. Jepthab’s“vain 
men ” are types of the publioans and sinners, 
&c. As a “ review of literature,” the Academy 
is not called upon to decide between criticisms 
and theologies, but the criticism or the theology 
must be good of its kind. Judges is not an 
easy book, and we do not require agreement 
withWellhauseu; but sense and scholarship are 
indispensable. 

Tzeenah ureenah : a Rabbinical Commentary 
on Genesis. Translated from the Judaeo-Polish, 
with Notes and Indices, by Paul Isaac 
Hershon. With Introductory Preface by 
Archdeacon Farrar. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Neither Mr. Hershon nor Archdeaoon Farrar 
approach Judaism iu a very sympathetic spirit, 
and we do not commend this book as introduc¬ 
tory either to the Talmud or to the higher 
forms of modem Judaism. But for the prac¬ 
tical purposes of mission-work among Jews, 
and especially Polish Jews, and for those who 
would realise the up-hill work of both Jewish 
and Christian reformers of Judaism, this trans¬ 
lation of part of a popular Rabbinical com¬ 
mentary on the Pentateuch is likely to be 
useful. Published at Frankfort, by one Rabbi 
Jacob, in 1693, the original work has ever sinoe 
been very popular among the Jews of Poland, 
many thousands of whom, we learn from the 
preface, have migrated to London. At p. 302 
the translator takes the opportunity of express¬ 
ing views on the “sacred name” whioh will 
not be very satisfactory to trained Hebrew 
scholars. Altogether, except for the above- 
named purposes, this is not equal in value to 
Mr. Hershon’s other works. 

Historisch-kritische Einleitung in die Bucher 
des alten Testaments. Von Dr. A. Kuenen. 
Autoririerte deutsche Ausgabe von Dr. Th. 
Weber. Erster Theil. Erstes Heft. (Leipzig: 
Schulze.) We are very glad to reoommend a 
thoroughly trustworthy German translation of 
this great work, of whioh the first volume 
appeared in Dutch a few months ago. It is 
one great point in its favour that the numerous 
and most important notes—containing those 
points of detail which were too minute to be 
inserted in the text, and yet upon the accuracy 
of whioh the whole argument depends — 
are printed in a type that does not try the 


eyes. It is far otherwise in the original edition. 
Economical students may perhaps prefer this 
translation, which is to be completed in the 
second Heft, to the forthcoming more luxurious 
English edition. 

Der babylonische Talmud in seinen Hag- 
gadischen Bestandtheilen. Wortgetreu uber- 
setzt und durch Noten erlautert von Dr. 
Aug. Wiinsche. Erster Halbband. (Leipzig: 
Schulze.) Tbis is a selection of passages trans¬ 
lated from the Babylonian Talmud by the pen 
of that accomplished master of Jewish learn¬ 
ing, Dr. August Wiinsche. We in England do 
not share the strange hatred of the Talmud 
which Dr. Wunsche refers to in his introduction 
as still existing in Germany, and which, in the 
interests of science, he would fain oombat. 
But, if the interest of cultivated persons may 
be invoked for Tiryns and Myoenae, it may 
also with equal right be assumed for that little 
known library of multifarious lore, the Talmud. 
Ail varieties of the singular and endlessly 
varied Haggada are so abundantly represented 
in this tranriation that, to whatever branch of 
the science of antiquity we may any of us be 
addicted, we shall certainly find much that we 
can turn to account. Two large volumes will 
complete the work. The present “ half-volume ” 
contains the Seder Seraim and the Seder Moed. 
The extracts are printed in the order in which 
they occur in the original, and the references 
are always given. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Rimell has picked up a real rarity—one 
of the fifty copies of Mrs. Barrett Browning’s 
earliest poem, “ Marathon,” written when she 
was eleven years old, and printed with pride 
by her father. The book is in the hands of the 
keeper of printed books at tbe British Museum, 
and we hope he will secure it for the nation. 

Mr. Browning lately came on two perfectly 
fresh copies of his rare first poem, “Pauline,” 
at the bottom of an old trunk. We hear that 
a collector has in vain offered him £20 for one 
of them. Such things are not sold. 

Messrs. Longmans have nearly ready for 
publication a volume of Selections from Nelson’s 
Letters and Despatches, edited by Prof. J. K. 
Laughton, lecturer in naval history at Green¬ 
wich, whose lives of admirals in the Dictionary 
of National Biography have attraoted so much 
attention. With some few exceptions, the 
matter is entirely taken from Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s Despatches and Letters, in seven 
volumes (1844). 

The same publishers announce two new 
novels: Hester’s Venture, by the author of “ The 
Atelier du Lys”; and Love’s Martyr, by Miss 
Laurence Alma Tadema. 

Some of Mr. Wedmore’s experiences in the 
United States will be recorded under the title, 
“To Millicent, from America,” in an early 
number of Temple Bar. 

We hear that Messrs. Mudie have now in 
circulation at their library one thousand copies 
of King Solomon’s Mines. 

Mr. E. E. Bowen will publish shortly a 
volume of Harrow Songs, and other Verses. 

Mr. Justin Huntxy M’Carthy is about to 
publish, through Messrs. Chatto & Windus, a 
new volume of verse, entitled Hafiz in London. 

Our Forefathers in the Dark Ages, by Mr. 
R. G. Blunt, is the title of a small volume of 
historical sketches announced by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 

Messrs. Riyington announce the following 
books as forthcoming: Thoughts upon the 
Liturgical Oospds for the Saints Days, by Dean 
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Goulbura; Constitutional Loyalty, and other 
Words “ necessary for these Times ”: being a 
Lecture and Six Sermons delivered before the 
University of Oxford, by the Rev. Dr. D. P. 
Chase, )' incipal of St. Mary Hall; The Great 
Commission: Twelve Addresses on the Ordinal, 
by the late Bishop of Ely, edited, with an 
Introduction on the Ordinations of his Episco¬ 
pate, by the Rev. Dr. H. M. Luckock. one 
of his Examining Chaplains; Oxford House 
Papers : a Series of Popular Tracts bearing on 
Religious Questions, by various authors. 

Mb. W. O. B. Paqe, of Hull, will on Monday 
next, March 15, read a paper on “The Book¬ 
sellers’ 8igns of London ” before the members 
of the Hull Literary Club. Mr. Page has for 
several years been engaged in compiling a 
large illustrated work on the subject from the 
earnest time, and has collected upwards of 
seven hundred shop-signs, extending over a 
period of nearly four hundred years. It is 
hoped that the work will be ready for the press 
in the course of a few months. 

The Parliamentary Representation of York¬ 
shire, from the earliest authentically recorded 
elections to the present time, by Godfrey 
R. Park, author of The Jledon Corporation 
Plate, is now in the press, and will shortly be 
published. The work will contain a short 
electoral history of the towns and boroughs in 
the county, together with a list of the members, 
accompanied with biographical notices, up to 
the time of the redistribution of seats. It will 
also contain a list of the High Sheriffs of York¬ 
shire, from the appointment of Gulielmus 
Mallet, the first person who held that office in 
the year 1069, to the present time. There will 
be a copious idex of names compiled by Mr. 
W. G. B. Page. 

Prof. Loserth, of Czemowitz, in Austria, 
who has Wyelif s Latin sermons in hand for the 
Wyolif Society, finds that all but about four 
of the Sermonts Mixti in Shirley’s catalogue are 
included in the regular four parts of the col¬ 
lected sermons. He will, therefore, put these 
lour sermons into an appendix, and bring out 
the four parts in four volumes in the years 
1886, 1887, 1888, and 1889. The first volume 
for the Wyelif Society this year will be the 
Rev. E. Harris’s edition of the De Benedicta 
Incarnations. Mr. Rudolf Beer’s De Compositions 
Hominis for 1884 is still delayed. 

The Rev. Stopford A. Brooke will give a 
course of six lectures at the London Institution 
on “The Poets of the first twenty years of the 
Nineteenth Century.” The lectures will be 
delivered on successive Wednesdays at 5 p.m., 
beginning on March 10. 

A committee is being formed with a view to 
an appropriate celebration, in January 1888, of 
the oentenary of Byron. Mr. Richard Edg- 
cumbe will act as hon. secretary. 

The Shelley Society’s opening meeting on 
Wednesday night was a great success. Pull 
five hundred persons were present at it, and 
Mr. Stopford Brooke’s lecture was enthusi¬ 
astically applauded. Dr. Furnivall, who was 
in the chair, stated that the society had then 
144 members. The number was raised to 160 
before the dose of the evening. Mr. Abbott, 
the hon. secretary for Manchester, intends to 
arrange for a private performance of “ The 
Oenoi ” in Manchester. The branch society 
there will start with fifty members. The first 
meeting of the Birmingham Shelley Society has 
been arranged for Saturday, March 13. 

We hear two items of interest concerning 
Shelley: first, that his Oxford printer’s bill 
exists, showing that he had begun several 
works while at college, among them a novd, 
Leonora, the joint production of Shelley and 
Hogg, which was only partly in type when the 


two friends were expelled, and was then 
stopped; and second, that there is at Oxford 
a more complete copy than the one Sir Percy 
Shelley owns of The Necessity of Atheism. A 
third copy is in private hands. 

In the Academy of June 27, 1885, M. James 
Darmesteter traced the source of Shelley’s 
well-known little lyric “Love’s Philosophy,” 
through Ronsard, to an ode of Anacreon. But 
it is very improbable that Shelley was ac 
quainted with Ronsard; and now another 
French student of English, M. J. Parmentier, 
calls our attention to the stanzas of Cowley 
beginning “ The thirsty earth soaks up the 
rain.” The line, “ Nothing in Nature’s sober 
found,” in particular, seems to prove to 
demonstration that Shelley must have had 
Cowley in his mind. M. Parmentier’s argu¬ 
ment is given at length in the February 
Bulletin of the Faculte des Lettres of Poitiers. 

Mr. Lowell contributes an article on the 
poet Gray to the March number of the New 
Princeton Review. 

The Chicago papers are full of “ the 
Browning craze,” as they call it. The chief 
bookseller in the city says that, during the last 
twelve months, he has sold more copies of 
Browning than of any other poet living or 
dead. The correspondent of another states that 
he found his bookseller’s stock of Browning’s 
exhausted; but he was treated instead to a 
regular lecture on the poet by the enthusiastic 
bookseller, who quoted the best part of Saul to 
him, and declared it was the grandest poem of 
modem times, and proved to him that the 
timid hope of In Memoriam was nothing to the 
buoyant and confident faith of the robuster 
writer of Prospice, La Saisiaz, &c. The corres¬ 
pondent narrates his experiences in reading 
Browning, and winds up with a strong ex¬ 
pression of gratitude to the poet and Chicago 
bookseller. The Rochester Democrat has had 
several letters and leaders on Browning anent 
“As I ride” across the Metidja to Abd-el- 
Eader. 

Wellesley College, near Boston, which 
was founded for girls ten years ago by the late 
Mr. Durant, the leader of the Boston Bar, has 
had a striking success. At first, only seventy 

S 'rls could be found prepared for its matricu- 
tion examination; so its other 330 vacancies 
were filled for a time by a “ fitting school.” 
Now, not only is the college crowded, but it 
has five large “ fitting schools ” in alliance with 
it, taught by its own graduates; and it is asked 
for teachers for boys’ schools, to prepare them 
for oollege, girl-graduates being so much more 
zealous and apt than the general run of male 
B.A.’s and M.A.’s. Wellesley has justreoeived 
a fresh important endowment for its art school, 
its library, and its professoriate, the donor 
(Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge) pro¬ 
viding funds also for a sabbatical year for 
teachers. They are all in turn to have a seventh 
year’s rest, and travel abroad to refresh them¬ 
selves and pick up new ideas. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

Prof. Ch. Michel, of Ghent, and M. Parmen¬ 
tier, are translating into French Mr. A. Lang’s 
article on “Mythology” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. To this they will add selections 
from Mr. Lang’s vslume entitled Custom and 
Myth, and also from other essays of his that 
have not yet been collected, and publish the 
whole with an introduction and notes of their 
own. 

A NEW section has been formed at the Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes, conoemed with 
the science of comparative religion, or (in the 
French phrase) “les sciences religieuses.” 
Among the lecturers, who number twelve in all, 


are—M. Bergaigne, for the religions of Tmlin ; 
M. Lefebure, Egypt; M. de Rosny, Iodo- 
China ; M. Hart wig Derenbourg, Islam ; M. 
Carridre, Hebrew; M. Ernest Ha vet, early 
Christianity; M. Albert Reville, dogma; Mr. 
Sabatier, Christian literature; M. Jean Reville, 
history of the Church. The lectures are 
delivered at the Sorbonne. 

Under the title of “ Collection de Documents 
pour servir i. l’Etude et a l’Enseignement de 
l’Hiatoire,” some members of the Society 
Historique purpose to print a series of original 
documents that shall be useful for the purposes 
of historical teaching. The publications are to 
be issued in parts, and the annual subscription 
is not to exceed ten franos. The following list 
will give some idea of the character of the 
undertaking: “Raoul Glaber,” by M. 11 
Pron; “Vita Ludovici VI.” by M. Auguste 
Molinier; “ Texts relating to Public and Private 
Institutions in Merovingian and Carolingian 
Times,” by M. M. Thevemn; “ Texts relating to 
Ecclesiastical History down to the Eleventh 
Century,” by M. C. Bayet; “ Texts relating to 
the History of the Parliament down to the 
Fourteenth Century,” by M. Ch.-V. Langlois; 

‘ ‘ Texts relating to the Political, Administrative, 
and Judicial Institutions of France from 1515 
to 1789, by M. J. Roy. 

The professors and some of the former pupils 
of the Eoole Libre des Sciences Politiques have 
founded a review, styled the Annales del'Ecole 
Libre, &c., to be published quarterly by M. Felix 
Alcan. The first number contains articles upon 
“ The Transactions of the Treasury at the 
Bourse during the last Hundred Years,” by M. 
L&on Say; “ Mischief that may result from the 
Conflict of Laws relating to Marriage,” by M. 
Glasson ; “The Political Schemes of Mirabeau 
in 1790,” by M. Albert Sorel; “ The Question of 
the Separation of Church and State in England,” 
by M. Louis Ayral; “ The Schedules of Inoome 
Tax in England,” by M. Leon Poinsard. 

According to the report of M. Leopold Delisle, 
(Paris: Champion), the number of readers last 
year at the Bibliothdque nationals was 131,000, 
having increased from 81,000 in 1869; and the 
number of books consulted was 368,000. The 
total number of books, &c., in the library is 
estimated at 2,200,000. It is calculated that 
the folios occupy a shelf space of 5,232 metres; 
the quartos, 5,298 metres; and the octavos, &o., 
23,494 metres. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

DSBCBIPTTVE SONNETS. 

(Written for the tableaux in the forthcoming 
“ Story of Orestes.”) 

Ati, or the Sacrifice of Iphigeneia. 

The chief, afraid, with shrouded face defies 
His murdered child’s reproach. Lest he relent, 
Atd, the scourge of hearts impenitent, 

Hath waked the old Erinnys, and she hies 
Along the welkin wild and red; her eyee 
Ana writhfcd mouth with gory rheum besprent. 
Her snaky hair astir, wherein is pent 
Madness and death and pain that never dies. 

Thus stands the hell-hound, wombed of sullen 
Night, 

In hunter’s gear and buskined for pursuit. 

The ancient sin hath bred the sin that is. 

She strikes not yet, but with her brand will light 
The impious altar, where his victim mute 
Is shorn, awaiting bloody Artemis. 

Nemesis—the Return of Agamemnon. 

Through ten dark years the mother’s steadfast 
hate 

Hath watched, intent to perish or recall 
The curse of Pelops on the heir of all 
The old iniquities. Yet must she wait, 

And plot, till haply pride infatuate 
May tempt his feet within the deadly trawl; 

- Then Zeus shall do her purpose, and enthrall 
The sinner to her malice, strong as Fate. 
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Cassandra sees. On the King’s purple path 
A fearful vision flits of crimes that were, 

She knows not how, nor when. And lo! the 
wraith 

Of slain Iphigeneia draws aaear. 

Then speaks the queen aloud, as one who saith 
His doom: “ O Zeus Teleios, hear my prayer.” 

The Dirge at the Tomb qf Agamemnon. 

Her bondwomen in dole and discontent 
Have done their heartless servioe, to acquit 
Aegisthus’ wife of omens from the pit, 

And dismal dreams which all the air attaint; 

For in the night her boding heart would paint 
A serpent of her body bom, that bit 
Her breast with bloody fang; so she was smit 
With fear, and her strong spirit waxM faint. 

But hark! the woe is loosed, which shall entreat 
'The dead in earnest; such a threnody 
Ariseth darkling in the precinct dim, 

And their loud wail upon his tomb shall beat, 

Till Agamemnon waken at their cry, 

And hear his daughter weeping unto him. 

Oreetee before the Areopagus. 

Before the lords of Athens in their place, 

Outworn by penance dire, the pious child, 
Whose innocence must purge the house defiled, 
Falters his plea, while yet he hath surcease 
Of pain ana terror by Apollo’s graoe. 

Meekly he smiles, as one on whom hath smiled 
The god of holiness and mercy mild ; 

Laurelled his brow, and hope is in his face. 

For lo ! the Furies’ power, the wrath of hell. 
Which drave the pilgrim hither—if but she, 
The glorious maid oif Zeus, their hearts compel— 
In blessing will prevail; and they shall be 
The awful guardians of her polity, 

And save the righteous city, where they dwell. 

Gboroe C. Wahr. 


OBITUARY. 

HHNBY STEVENS. 


Mb. Henby Stevens, F.8.A., who died at his 
residence, Vermont House, 13, Upper Avenue 
Hoad, St. John’s Wood, on February 28, is the 
third distinguished bibliographer whom this 
country lost in the fatal month of February, 
year ago his inexhaustible energy and un¬ 
flagging vivacity of spirits would have forbidden 
the gloomiest of mankind from thinking of him 
and death together; but he had gradually 
wasted away through illness, and the end was 
not unexpected. He was an American, bom in 
Vermont State on August 24, 1819, and with 
American books his name will long be united in 
memory. After passing from a clerkship in the 
Senate House at Washington to the University 
of Yale, he came to London, more than forty 
years ago, with the intention of introducing to 
English librarians and English book-lovers the 
bibliographical curiosities of his native land. 
The indefatigable custodian of the British 
Museum, the Teamed Panizzi, at once recognised 
the value of his services; and through the 
advice of Mr. Stevens the wonderful collection 
of American books housed in Great Bussell 
Street wag mainly formed. Fourteen years 
after this date he passed through the press s 
series of catalogues whioh he had compiled, 
describing the collections of the British Museum 
in Amerioan, Canadian, and Mexican literature. 
Withthese works may be associated the pocketlist 
of incomplete or unfinished American periodicals 
and translations supplied to that institution, 
whioh he quaintly entitled American Books 
with Tails to ’em, and distributed among his 
friends in 1873. A catalogue of his own English 
library, consisting of nearly 6,000 volumes, 
was printed by him for private circulation in 
1853; but the value of his collection on his 
adopted country was far exceeded by his 
possessions relating to his own land. He had 
issued at Washington in 1848 a prospectus of 
“Bibliographic Americana," intended to 


all books relating to America down to 1700; but 
this never saw the light. The groundwork of 
the scheme was given to the world in 1870 in 
two volumes of American Nuggets, contain¬ 
ing the particulars of the rare books in his 
possession relating to that continent, and in a 
supplementary schedule of 2,000 historical 
Buggets," which he brought out in 1857. 
Some of his treasures, described in a cata¬ 
logue of nearly 400 pages (Bibliotheca 
Oeographica et Historica) were for sale in 
November 1872. This was announced as Part 
only; but the second part, though promised, 
was, I think, never issued. In the preface to 
this undertaking he first revealed his opinion on 
the formation of a great central bibliographical 
bureau, and on cataloguing by photo-biblio¬ 
graphy—a proposition whioh he amplified in 
1878 in a privately printed pamphlet. Among 
the promoters of the Caxton exhibitions in 

1877, none worked harder than Mr. Stevens. 
He drew up its catalogue of bibles (nearly a 
thousand in number), and compiled the special 
edition, with additions, which was issued iu 

1878. His views on this subject were not 

shared by all his coadjutors ; and a little later 
he was involved in a controversy with the Bev. 
W. J. Loftie on a subject allied to bibliography. 
It would be tedious to narrate the whole of his 
publications; but it would be unpardonable to 
omit to mention his Historical and Geographi¬ 
cal Notes on the Earliest Discoveries in America, 
H5S-1530, which was |printed at Newhaven, 
United States, in 1869, but with only seventy- 
five oopies for sale. The library which Mr. 
George Peabody presented to his birthplace 
was formed by Mr. Stevens, who also arranged 
and described the dinner whioh that distin¬ 
guished philanthropist gave to the Americans 
connected with the great Exhibition of 1851. 
He was for many years a purchaser of books for 
Mr. James Lenox: and his recollections of that 
sharp but generous book-buyer were printed 
last year in the Library Chronicle. It was the 
intention of Mr. Stevens to draw up a series of 
“ brief papers on the founders, organisers, and 
managers of large public and private libraries 
from the times of Bodley and Magliabecchi to 
the days of Grenville, Panizzi, and Lenox,” and 
it is to be hoped that these articles may yet be 
published. The notice of the last of this great 
trio of book-fanciers has whetted the public 
curiosity for more. Mr. Stevens was one of the 
founders, and, so long as health lasted, one of 
the chief promoters of the Library Association. 
At its annual gatherings no one was more 
welcome than he. His geniality and his 
wealth of anecdote made his company accept¬ 
able wherever he went. W. P. C 


In this month’s Century Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Pennell begin the acoount of their ride on a 
tandem tricycle from Florence to Borne. Very 
prettily does Mrs. Pennell recount their adven¬ 
tures, and describe the charming old Abbate of 
Monte Oliveto; and admirably does Mr. Pen¬ 
nell draw the scenery and the people. His 
“Perugino Landscape,” “ Near Empoli,” and 
“ By the Biver,” are especially enjoyable. This 
time they rode a real machine—a “ Humber”— 
not the arrangement on wheels which was their 
former vehicle. We hope that when this 
Italian trip is finished, the “Sterne” journey 
in Franoe will soon follow it. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Macmillan's Magazine for this month is 
strong number. Mr. Goldwin Smith writes on 
“ William Lloyd Garrison ” with an authority 
which no other Englishman can claim. Mr. Pal- 
grave’s inaugural lecture as Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford is pleasant reading, though it ex¬ 
presses a genial eclecticism rather than any 
definite view of criticism. Mr. Pater has woven 
round “ Sebastian van Storck ” a wonderfully 
finished study of the intellectual and asthetic 
impressions conveyed by Dutch life in its palmy 
days. So careful is Mr. Pater’s workmanship 
that we feel he has too much to say for the 
ordinary reader of magazines to be able to 
follow him. A paper by Miss Betham Edwards 
on “George Sand’s Country” is interestinj 
both to the student of economio questions an 
to the lover of literature. Two snort articles 
“A Century of Books” and “The Offioe of 
Literature,” indicate the growth of a useful 
protest, founded on common-sense, against 
doctrinaire principles of literary criticism. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
NATIONAL ANTHEM. 

The last number of the Indian Antiquary con¬ 
tains a new translation of “God save the 
Queen” into Panj&bi by BAm DAs Chhibhar of. 
Lahor. It is curious that native translators do 
not see that in order to sing the music of the 
National Anthem with Oriental words it is 
absolutely necessary to adopt the metre, and, 
if possible, the rhymes of the English original. 
The chief object of having translations into 
Oriental languages of “ God save the Queen ” 
is to enable natives, and particularly native 
soldiers, marching by the side of their English 
comrades, to join in singing the National 
Anthem. Several native poets have given ex¬ 
cellent versions of the English text; but they 
have changed it, it may be improved it, so much 
that no one would recognise the simple and 
plain language of the original in the high- 
flown imagery of their translations. It may be 
said that Oriental languages do not recognise 
such a metre as that of “ God save the Queen,” 
and that they do not consider the rhyme as essen¬ 
tial to poetry. All this is to a oertain extent true; 
but it is still more true that no English regiment 
will ever sing its National Anthem to the tune 
of HAr PhfilAn di. Either, therefore, the whole 
plan must be given up, or translators must try 
how far it is possible to convey the sense of 
the original in Panjabi, Sanskrit, Arabic, or 
Persian, carefully preserving, at the same time, 
the metre, the musical rhythm, and, unless it 
is utterly beyond their power, the rhyme of 
the original. In my own translation into 
Sanskrit, I tried whether it was not possible 
to preserve metre, rhythm, and rhyme 
exactly as they are in English. There 
are a few lines where I failed to satisfy 
myself; and I am sorry to say that, in spite 
of repeated appeals, I have not been able to 
get any medela for these lines from native 
scholars. They have produced elaborate San¬ 
skrit translations; but they evidently consider 
the humbler task which is put before them as 
unworthy of their poetical genius. What has 
to be done is neither more nor less than to put 
Oriental words into the following metre: 


— - — ~ b 

— — o 

— — — b 


Besides this, lines 1 and 2, 3 and 7, and 4, 5, 6, 
ought to rhyme, caAte qui coAte. If this is im¬ 
possible, all we can say is that ultra posse nemo 
obligatur. 

In the same number of the Indinn Antiquary, 
Prof. Weber has tried his hand at a Sanskrit 
translation of some new verses which have been 
added to the old National Anthem as more 
appropriate to a Hindu audience. This seems 
almost a kind of sacrilege ; for, if in these days 
anything should be safe from being tampered 
with, it is surely the text of “God save the 
Queen.” However, Prof. Weber is not to be 
blamed for this. What I regret U that ho 
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should not have tried to keep closer to the 
metre and the rhyme of the original, instead of 
adopting a form which is really prose rather 
than poetry. Thus, the rhyme of lines 1 and 
2 has never been attempted; that of lines 
4, 6, and 6, only imperfectly now and then; 
and that of lines 3 and 7 only in verses 1 and 2. 
Again, the quantity of syllables has evidently 
been considered as of very little consequence; 
and in the very first line we have 


where the long penultimate will be difficult to 
scan or to sing. If Sanskrit were pronounced like 
English (by accent rather than by quantity) the 
case would be different; RSigfiim naA might 
then be treated like “gracious Queen” as a 
Creticus; but this, of course, is impossible in 
Sanskrit However, the translation, though 
it avoids the real difficulties, is very creditable, 
and such as we might expect from Prof. Weber. 
There are some happy renderings in it, such as 
vtra prasAA, “mother of heroes,” supra- 
p&stvena, “with wealth of children,” both 
truly Yedic, but not therefore incongruous even 
in a translation the general style of which is deci¬ 
dedly poet-Vedic. It would seem ungracious to 
find fault with expressions that seem of doubt 
ful authority. I only venture to point out, with 
a view to further improvement, that sam- 
r t d d h y a, in the second line, can hardly be 
governed either by Syuryutim or by ava, 
He after i«a would have been better before. 
T u b h y a m will hardly construe with n a m o- 
nat&n; and, after the last isAvainftm, we 
expect an i t i, though, under the circumstances 
it may probably be dispensed with. The only 
passage where I feel really uneasy is in lines 
4-6 of the first verse. Would Panini allow 
such a construction as dehi, “give”; asyai, 
“to her ”; «a situm, “to rule ” P 
My own translation of the original verses of 
“God save the Queen,” after receiving im¬ 
provements from my friends both in Europe 
and India, now stands as follows: 


1 . 

” fiuyftim prasadinim 
Lokapranidinim 
Pithurara ; 

Lak ehmiprabh asinim 
Xutrupahasinim 
Tun dirghaj&sintm 
Pahurara ! 


Ehy asmaduvara 
Sat run pratiskira 
UHAinddhi tiin; 
TaiiAadma ndiaya 
MayaiAa pataya 
Pahy asmadanraya 
Sarvaft yanuu ! 


fvadratnabhfishit&m 
Bdyye Airoshitam 
Paliitvara; 

RiyyaprapStinim 
Saddharma lalinim 
Tam strotram&linim 
P&huvara! ” 

The lines which I do not like yet, are i. 2, loka- 
pran&dinim. Lokapran&da means 
“glory,” and, with the possessive suffix in, the 
meaning would be “ glorious.” But such 
adjectives are unusual. I had written s a r v a- 
prahlfidinim; but, though hr may leave 
a preceding vowel short, I doubt whether A l 
would. I feel the same objection to iii. 6, 
strotramalinim, “ wreathed with praises.” 
But, if we surrender this word, we have to find 
three new rhymes, each of three syllables; and 
those who like to try it will find that such 
rhymes are not plentiful. Still, I am always 
ready to receive further suggestions and im¬ 
provements. F. Max Mu LUBE, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

March 9,1888. 

In your notice of the “ Dictionary Evening ” 
at the Philological Society, when I gave an 
account of the present position of the work, it 
was not to be expected that you could mention 
all tho voluntary co-workers to whom I en- 
■ deavoured to express our obligations for their 
recent contributions, whether as readers, sub¬ 


editors, revisers, or critical annotators of tire 
etymology, explanations, or quotations. And 
this matters less, since it will soon be my duty 
to express these obligations more fully, in my 
contribution to the President’s Address to the 
Philological Society. But I regret to find 
comprised in an “ etc.” the unique work done 
for the Dictionary by Mr. Fitzedward Hall, who, 
almost sinoe we began to print, has devoted four 
hours daily to reading proofs and revises, making 
critical annotations upon the explanations, 
sense-history, and use of the words, and, above 
all, to supplying from his marvellous store of 
references (some idea of which may be gathered 
from the footnotes to his Modem English, 
English Adjectives in -able, and other well- 
known philological works) earlier, later, better, 
or, as often happens, unique quotations for the 
various words and senses. There is not a page 
of the Dictionary which has not thus been 
enriched by him; more than half of his day’s 
work is voluntarily devoted to this service 
to the English language. Snch disinterested 
labour on the part of a gentleman whom I 
never saw and know only through his loving 
work, like that of Prof. Sievers, of Tubingen, 
who similarly watches with assidious care over 
every line dealing with Teutonic philology (and 
how endless the riddles that B offers!), of Mr. 
H. Hucks Gibbs, and of Mr. J. B. Johnson, of 
Edinburgh, who also devote many hours every 
week (it takes half-an-hour to read one 
column) to helping to perfect the work, as 
well as of voluntary sub-editors, too many to 
name, are among the most honourable deeds of 
tbe age, and are to me a never-failing source of 
encouragement and inspiration in my weighty 
task. J. A. H. Murray. 


DANTE AND PARIS. 

Paris: March 8, 1888 . 

In connexion with Dr. Moore’s remarks on 
this question in the Academy of March 6, it 
may be noted that one of the chief arguments 
in favour of Dante's having visited Paris before 
the year 1300 has been recently disposed of. 

From a passage in the Paradiso (x. 133-138), 
it has been commonly concluded that Dante 
attended the lectures of Siger de Brabant, a 
professor of the University of Paris, in the rue 
du Fouarre, in which case Dante must have 
been in Paris previous to his exile from Florence, 
for Siger died between 1277 and 1300. 

We learn, however, from an Italian poem of 
the thirteenth century by Durante, called II 
Fiore, lately discovered at Montpellier, that 
Siger came to Italy; for it is there stated that 
he died “by the sword,” t'.e., probably, was 
executed, at Orvieto, “Nella Corte di Roma, 
ad Orbivieto” (the court of Borne was at 
Orvieto three times during the last quarter of 
the thirteenth century—from 1281 to 1284, 
from 1290 to 1291, and again in 1297). Con¬ 
sequently, as M. Paris remarks in a notice of 
the above-mentioned poem, in order to account 
for Dante’s acquaintance with Siger, it is no 
longer necessary to assume that he visited 
Paris. Paget Toynbbe. 


THE GOTTINGEN PROFESSORSHIP. 

Berlin: March 8, 1888 . 

Before replying to Mr. Sweet’s letter in the 
ACADEMY of February 20, I thought it advisable 
to wait for what he might have to say to Prof. 
Vollmoller’s protest, contained in the same 
number. Mr. Sweet’s answer in your issue of 
March 6 states the facts of the case correctly, 
except in some details of secondary importance; 
but they fail to prove “ the literal accuracy of 
[his] original statement, that Prof. Napier owed 
his success [at Gottingen] mainly to the ener¬ 
getic intervention of Prof. Zupitaa.” 
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"When the Gottingen chair of English was 
founded, the Prussian minister of public instruc¬ 
tion first wished to appoint to it a soholar who 
not only in my opinion, but also in that of Mr. 
Sweet, “ certainly deserve[d] a professorship, if 
anyone,” the author of the well-known Diction¬ 
ary of the Old English Language, P. H. Strat- 
mann. But the Gottingen facility, when asked 
by the minister whether they would have him, 
thinking him too old to begin lecturing, 
answered in the negative, and nominated two 
former pupils of mine (not one only, as Mr. 
Sweet believes). The appointment of one of 
them was out of the question, as he had got 
another professorship in a Prussian university 
a short time before. But as to the other nominee, 

I am by no means so certain as Mr. Sweet that 
he would have been appointed but for what 
Mr. Sweet continues to call my “ intervention,” 
although in your number for February 20 he 
seemed to feel that the word was “ too strong.” 

I had no notion of intervening; but I was 
officially, although in a private letter, required 
to give my opinion about the second nominee. 
The official letter was couched in such terms 
that I thought that there was no great chance 
of this former pupil of mine being appointed, 
even if I had not felt in duty bound to say that 
I was not sure of hi~s being the right man for 
Gottingen. I still hoped that the Gottingen 
faculty would accede to the minister’s wishes. 
But instead of Stratmann, Mr. Napier was now 
nominated, and the minister appointed him 
without asking or hearing my opinion about this 
nomination. Now the question is : how came 
the Gottingen faculty to nominate Mr. Napier ? 
Instead of denying the.accuracy of the state¬ 
ment in your issue for June 6 of last year, Mr. 
Sweet ought to have asked your contributor for 
his authority; and he would have learned that 
the statement was founded on printed testimon¬ 
ials in favour of Prof. Napier by two members 
of the Gottingen faculty. Sorry as Z am to 
encroach on your valuable space, I beg to quote 
the passages in question. 

Dr. Paul de Lagarde, Professor of Semitic 
Languages, writes as follows (p. 16): 

“ Herr Arthur Napier hat, als er noch Lector des 
Englischen an der TJniversitat Berlin war, bei der 
philosophischen Fakultiit der Georgia- Augusta 
die Doctorwiirde erworben, und bei der statt- 
gehabten Prufung eine so umfassende, sichere, auf 
eigenstem Studium und der besten Methode des 
Lernens beruhende Kenntniss des Englischen in 
alien semen Perioden gezeigt, dass auf den Rath 
der Kollegen Reinhold Pauli und Karl Vollmoller 
die Facultut sofort einstimmig beschloss, den eben 
Promovirten, was noch nie dagewesen war, dem 
Unterrichtsminister fur eine ausserordentliche 
Professor der Englischen Sprache und Litteratur 
vorzuschlagen.” 

And Prof. Vollmoller himself writes (p. 20): 

“ Im Friihjahr 1882 meldete sich Herr Arthur S. 
Napier, darnels Lektor der englischen Sprache an 
der Berliner TJniversitat, mit einer Abhandlung 
‘TJeber die Werke des altenglischen Erzbischofs 
Wulfstan ’ bei der hiesigen philosophischen Fakultiit 
zur Doktorpriifung. Hatte schon die Abhandlung 
wegen der darin hervortretenden Vorziige : Bega- 
bung fur sprachliche und literarhistorische For- 
schung, Scharfsinn und Klarheit des Urteils, strenge 
wissenschaftliche Methode, in hohem Grade meincn, 
des Faehreferenten, Beifall gefunden, so wurde der 
iiberaus giinstige Eindruck, den ich gewonnen, 
noch gesteigert durcli den Ausfall der mundlichen 
Priifung, indem Herr Napier auf dem ganzen Gebiet 
der englischen Philologie und Litteraturgeschichte 
hervorragende, nicht gewohnliehe Kenntnisse an 
den Tag legte, wie sie nur durch selbstandige 
wissenschaftlicho Arbeit erworben werden konnen. 
Herr Napier wurde somit nicht nur von der hiesigen 
philosophischen Fakultiit unter bcsonderer Aus- 
zeichnung promoviert, sondem, da an unserer Uni- 
versltat gerade damals eine ausserordentliche Pro 
fessur for englische Sprache und Litteratur zu 
besetzen war, so stellte ich mit den anderen Mit- 
gliedem der dafiir emannten Kommission bei der 


Fakultiit und der Regierung wenige Tage darauf 
den Antrag, ihm diese Professur zu iibertragen, 
was auch geschah.” 

I cannot stop here. For although Mr. Sweet 
has withdrawn his former statement that I had 
“canvassed” at Oxford on behalf of Prof. 
Napier, I cannot possibly leave his retraotation 
without a comment. Soon after my friend 
Napier’s election to the Oxford chair, I was 
informed that Mr. Sweet was “not satisfied 
with my behaviour,” and was thinking of 
criticising and exposing it. I wrote to him 
at once (I beg to quote from my letter in the 
Academy for February 13), “ telling him of all 
I had done in the matter, and asking him to 
let me know his reasons for attributing to me 
a part that I had not played.” Mr. Sweet, 
however, instead of telling me what he had 
found fault with in my “ behaviour,” 

“ Resolved to put off answering [my letter] till 
[he] had made an independent inquiry into the 
circumstances of the Merton Professorship election. 
This [he] was not able to do till last November. 
One of the first statements that was volunteered 
to [him] then in Oxford, was that [I] had can¬ 
vassed on behalf of [my] pupil.”— (Acadimt, 
February 20.) 

Is listening to university gossip making " an 
independent inquiry”? But when Mr. Sweet 
goes on to say: “Of course, when a state¬ 
ment about Prof. Zupitza, made by me on 
hearsay, is directly contradicted by him, my 
only course is to withdraw it, which I have 
much pleasure in now doing,” I cannot help 
wondering why he should have thought dif¬ 
ferently on January 30, when he wrote the 
letter printed in your issue of February 6. On 
the one hand, there was the “ hearsay ” of last 
November; on the other, my direct contradic¬ 
tion of it in my letter of last June, in whioh I 
had written to the following effect: “ Ich habe 
an keinen der Wahler einen personlichen Brief 
geschrieben noch jemanden veranlasst, einen 
solchen zu schreiben.” 

A few words more, and I shall have done. 
In the Academy for February 20, Mr. Sweet 
mentions that “the Berlin chair, now held by 
Prof. Zupitza, had been previously offered to 
[him], as also several other professorships on 
the Continent.” I do not know anything about 
the other professorships; but, concerning the 
Berlin one, I cannot help thinking that he has 
mistaken an informal sounding for a formal 
offer. Julius Zupitza. 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

London: March 2, 1886. 

I neither expected ner desired to convert Mr. 
Sweet from his well-known views; and the 
extravagance of his criticism of my former 
letter tempts me to leave the controversy where 
it stands. But Mr. Sweet has either missed 
altogether or woefully misunderstood so many 
points in the argument which he professes to 
demolish that I deem it due to myself to recall 
attention to my position. 

I wrote to you with a practical object. 
Surely tears enough have been shed over the 
diversion of the Merton professorship from the 
service of English literature to that of Germania 
philology; and, unless this mischance is to be 
permitted to permanently exclude English litera¬ 
ture from the Oxford course of study, a new 
means of providing for it must be found. The 
university, it is clear, has no other large endow¬ 
ment to apply to this purpose; but it has the 
power of creating new readerships in connexion 
with the already established schools of study. 
The history school is undergoing some changes at 
the present time I therefore suggested that 
it would be opportune to attach a new reader- 
ship in English literature to the reformed 
history school. I assumed, as I distinctly 


stated at the outset, that the condition of the 
problem necessitated the grafting of English 
literature on a comprehensive school of studies 
already in existence in the university. I did 
not assert that the alliance of English literature 
with the history school was the best of all 
possible arrangements for English literature 
but that it was, so far as I knew, the only 
practicable one at the moment, that it happened 
to be highly advantageous to the study of 
English history, and that it was liable to 
none of the reproaches whioh the identification 
of literature with philology richly deserved. 
Mr. Sweet's vast plan for the establishment of 
school of modern languages and literature 
tacitly relegated to a very dim future; and, 
so far as literature was concerned, I deemed 
its realisation a less than doubtful blessing. 

have since learned that the Hebdomadal 
Council have it under consideration to form out 
of the three cognate professorships—the Anglo- 
Saxon, the Poetry, and the Merton—two new 
professorships, of which one will deal with 
English language, and Hie other with English 
literature. This scheme seems a sensible one, 
and has obvious advantages. But, while I make 
this admission, I adhere to every one of the 
arguments that I have already advanced in 
support of my own proposal. 

Tne notion of detaching the study of English 
literature from philology is, in Mr. Sweet’s 
view, a harebrained heresy. Such a breach, he 
tells us, is not only without logical justification 
—it is a contradiction in terms. “ No one,” he 
writes, “ can advanoe a single step in literature 
without a knowledge of language.” This is a 
proposition whioh no sane man disputes. But, in 
the study of literature it is sufficient for a word 
to convey to the student the significance which 
the author intended it to convey—and no more; 
and, so far as the study of English literature 
in an English university is concerned, that 
significance can almost invariably be reached 
through no more elaborate knowledge of the 
language than a student of ordinary intelli¬ 
gence has intuitively at his command. English 
literature of the last two hundred years is not 
the smallest nor the least important part of the 
subject; and who shall say that philology or 
phonetical science is indispensable to a full and 
rational comprehension of the meaning of any 
author of that period? Of the bulk of the 
literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the same may be postulated with little 
modification. The significance of no part of it 
need be missed if occasional reference be made 
to a glossary or to one of the recognised com¬ 
mentaries. As for Chauoer, and the fragments of 
Englishliteraturethatare of an earlier date, their 
full and rational comprehension may demand 
greater concentration of the mind upon the 
verbiage, and a more liberal employment of 
glossary and commentary. But even such a 
knowledge of the uses of the final e as may be 
learnt in two minutes by a man of common- 
sense is barely necessary to his literary appre¬ 
ciation of Chaucer as a teller of stories or a 
painter of the humours of humanity. Other 
methods of study may be justifiable where the 
language of the literature is not habitually 
familiar to the student, as in the case of very 
early English or of foreign authors. But none 
of those methods can be logically applied to the 
teaching of English literature in an English 
university, where the student no more needs to 
be taught that knowledge of the language 
“without whioh no one can advauoe a single 
step in the literature ” than he needs to lie 
taught to open his mouth or to stand on his 
legs. 

So much for what Mr. Sweet holds to be my 
chief error. I am still less willing to renounce 
my contention that English literature is part 
and parcel of English history, or that the two 
so mutually act and react that the best com- 
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mentary of the one is to be met with in a study 
of the other. English literature, Mr. Sweet 
would have us believe, has the very slightest 
connexion with English political history; and 
as for the wider history which embraces the 
development of English civilisation, philology 
throws as full a light on it as literature. 
Let Mr. Sweet apply a very reasonable test 
to this last asseveration. Let him take any 
epoch in English literature of first-rate im¬ 
portance ; let him take the Jacobean drama, 
or the literature of the reign of Queen Anne, 
and thence extract a chapter of social history. 
So far, nothing could be easier. Let him 
afterwards attempt a similar feat by means 
of a scientific examination of the English 
language of the same period. Would he 
venture to maintain that the latter endeavour 
could produce a larger or more definite illustra¬ 
tion of the manners and customs, the thoughts 
and aspirations of the English people of the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century than the 
former? Would he venture to maintain that 
his linguistic exercise oould illustrate such 
subjects at all ? The Aryan language may, as 
he argues, throw some light—a thin streak of 
light, I suspect, rather than “ a flood on 
Aryan civilisation. And why ? Certainly not 
because Aryan literature would fail to throw 
much more; but because, in the absence of 
Aryan literature, the student of Aryan civilisa¬ 
tion is foroed back on the feeblest makeshift 
for it—on the mere words out of which Aryan 
literature, did it ever exist, must have been 
constructed. And what facto in the history of 
civilisation do these words supply? Hardly 
any facts at all, but mainly disputable con¬ 
jectures as to the most rudimentary features of 
society. Yet, to such conjectures Mr. Sweet 
attaches a higher value in social history than 
to the sure and solid information derivable from 
a vast and varied literature. 

And can Mr. Sweet justly ignore the inter¬ 
penetration of English political history with 
English literature ? Has he ever made a study 
of Middleton or Massinger, of Milton or Butler, 
of Dryden or Swift—such a study as would 
enable him to lecture on them with benefit 
to his hearers? How would he fit a student 
to rightly understand and appreciate Hudibras 
—the first satiric poem in the language—if 
he passed by in suence all allusion to such 
political facte as Roundhead and Cavalier ? 
What teacher of discretion would approach 
Shakspere and his contemporaries, or Shelley 
and tne early poets of this century, with¬ 
out a syllable on the causes of the political 
enthusiasm of the one era, or on the political as 
well as the social aspect of the French Revolu¬ 
tion in the other instance ? Is Mr. Sweet aware 
that in England, as in Greece, political histories 
have sometimes formed a part of the national 
literature ? Literature is, after all, only an 
expression of the highest aspirations of a people; 
and the Englishman’s practical temperament 
has very, very often, given his highest aspira¬ 
tions a political colouring, which has left an 
indelible mark on much of his poetry and prose ? 

These remarks make it unnecessary for me to 
notioe Mr. Sweet’s parting shaft; but it is 
necessary to expose the fallacy lurking in 
his statement that, if English literature be not 
treated philologically, it would be absurd to 
treat it from any other than the aesthetic point 
of view. Mr. Sweet forgets that the function 
of a teacher of English literature has well- 
defined limitations. Although there is much 
that he can do, there is much also that he cannot 
do, and that it is dangerous for him to attempt. 
Every teacher, whatever be his subject, has to 
shun shadowy generalities, and to take his stand 
on solid information. Unless something of this 
latter kind of instruction is inherent in English 
literature after it has been divorced from philo- 
logy, it must not be taught at all. Purely 


aesthetic criticism, as it is commonly cultivated, 
will certainly fail in this respect. Oracular judg¬ 
ments on literary productions, even if they be of 
highintrinsic value, when regularly delivered in a 
lecture-room as part of a serious course of study, 
would only set up in the pupil's mind another 
man’s literary opinions in the place that his own 
should occupy. Suoh treatment of literature 
would serve no purpose except that of multi¬ 
plying prigs. Aesthetic criticism should be, 
m faot, tire subject with which the teacher of 
literature should most hesitate to deal. It must 
be his chief endeavour to supply his pupil with 
a full knowledge of the matter of literature and 
set him on the road—he can rarely do more— 
to a true appreciation of its spirit. Such au 
exact knowledge comes primarily from a close 
study of the author’s book; but that study must 
invariably be supplemented by an attempt on 
the reader's part to realise the conditions under 
which the author lived and wrote—to recog¬ 
nise every point of view which can give 
ft/j i Rfa'nnn.1 interest to the author or his work. 
To help his pupil in these directions, the teacher 
must devote the major part of—if not all -his 
attention. He will have to appeal freelyjto both 
political and social history; and if he do his 
duty he will thus put his pupil in the way of 
acquiring the subtle sympathy with literature 
which comes most surely of a full understanding. 
Mr. Sweet will not have it so. “Indeed,” he 
says, “ the heroes of literature—the poets ‘of all 
ages ’—appeal to the sympathies of mankind at 
large mainly because they emancipate them¬ 
selves from the limitations of time and space. 
Mr. Sweet would not have made this pro¬ 
position more ridiculous, had he added that 
great poets also emancipate themselves from 
the necessities of eating and drinking and from 
all the other ordinary conditions of life. 
Will Mr. Sweet be surprised to learn that the 
greatest of all aesthetio writers holds the dia¬ 
metrically opposite to be true ? 

“ As far as I can observe,” says Mr. Buskin in 
Modem Painters, “ it is a constant law that the 
greatest men, whether poets or historians, live 
entirely in their own age, and the greatest fruits of 
their work are gathered out of their own age.” 

Only those who are of Mr. Ruskin’s opinion can 
teach English literature with profit to their 
pupils. Sidney L. Lee. 


“FATEIA POTE8TAS” AMONG THE SOUTH 
SLAVONIANS. 

Oxford: March 8,1898. 

In the last number of the Academy Mr. 
Frazer remarks that 

“ The only rag of evidence which the critic brings 
forward [to prove the existence of Patria Potestas 
among the Slavs,] is a fragment of an ancient poem 
of unknown date, in which a mythical queen, 
Libussa, is represented as exhorting the Slavonians 
to live together as brothers with oommon pro¬ 
perty,” &c. 

I should like to add to this remark that the 
authenticity of this poem called Libusin Soud; 
or, The Judgment of Libusa, has been greatly 
disputed; and some of the most eminent 
Slavonicscholars—to mention only Miklosiohand 
Jagic', regard it as a forgery. At all events it 
is very dangerous to base arguments upon it as 
Macieiowska and others have done. 

W. R. Mobfill. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, March IS, 4 p.m. Asiatic: “ Bamlan,” by 
Major the Hnn. M. Talbot. 

4 p.m. National Indian Association: Annual 
Meeting. 

spm. London Institution: “ The Making of 
Mountains,” I., by Prof. T. O Bonney. 

7 p.m. Eduoation: Discussion, “ Training in 
Abstraction and Ulassldoation," by Mr. EL Court- 
hope Bowen, 


8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
“ Petroleum and its Products,’ ’ II., by Mr. Bovertan 
Bed wood. 

• p.m. Victoria Institute: “ Practical Optim¬ 
ism,” by Canon Saumarez Smith. 

Tuxsdat. March <6, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The 
Function of Olroulation.” It , by Prof. Chungee. 

7.46 p.m. Statistical: ‘‘Foreign and Colonial 
Tariffs as influencing Prices and affecting Trade,” 
by Mr. Stephen Bourne. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “ The Ex¬ 
plosion of Homogeneous Gaseous Mixtures,” by 
Mr. Dugald Clark. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “ New Coleoptera of the 
Family Endomyohldae. ooileoted by Mr. G. Lewis 
in Ceylon, with Descriptions of some other Speoiee 
from different Parte of the World,” by the Rev. 
H. 8. Gorham; “The Pelvisternum in certain 
Vertebrates.” by Dr. R. J. Anderson: “TheGeneric 
Characters of Planarlans.” by Prof. Bell 

Wednesday. March 17, 6 p.m. London Institution: 
“ Coleridge and Wordsworth," by the Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Eastern Carpets,” 
by Mr. Vinoeut Robinson. 

8 p.m. Dialectical: “ Meliorism,” by Mr. Angus 
Mackintosh. 

Thubsday, March 18,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The 
Ancient Geography of Britain,” IV., by Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins. 

4.80 p.m. Royal Society. 

8 p.m. Li an ean: “New Species of Bahmopkor* 
and Tkonninaia," by Mr. W. Fawcett; “ Madreporia 
of the Mergul Archipelago,” bv Prof. P. M. Dun¬ 
can; “Botany of the Naga Hills,” by Mr. O. B. 
Clarke. 

8.80p.m. Antiquaries: “A Sicilian Jug with 
Strainer, and a Glass Bottle from Wenlock Abbey,” 
by Mr. G. Man; “ Lead Plaque of Pope Paul III.," 
by Archdeacon Pownall; “ Manufactory of Flint 
Implements at Begrr-Goalennac,” bv M. Gaillard. 

8.80 pm. Historical: “The Flight of Lonis 
XVI. to Varennas-a Crit.lolsm on Carlyle,” by Mr. 
Oscar Browning. 

Friday, Maroh 19, 8 p.m. Philological: “The Old- 
Breton Glosses at Orleans,” by Mr. Whitley Stokes. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Experiences on the 
Afghan Frontier,” by Mr. William Slmpsm. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Universal Time,” 
by Mr. W. H. M. Christie. 

Batcteday, March 90, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “The 
Nature and Protective Use of Colour in Cater¬ 
pillars, II., by Mr. B. B. Poulton. 


SCIENCE. 

Elements of Projective Geometry. By Luigi 
Cremona. Translated by Charles Leudes- 
dorf. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Pbof. Cremona’s treatise on Projective Geo¬ 
metry has been about thirteen years before 
the mathematical public, and its merits are 
now widely recognised. It has been trans¬ 
lated from Italian into French and into 
German, and at last it makes its appearance 
in an English dress. By students of pore 
geometry this translation will be welcomed 
with cordial satisfaction, for it places before 
them, if in a somewhat less systematic form 
than some other continental treatises, yet in 
a dear and compact manner, several of the 
methods of modern geometry which have 
proved most fertile in results. It is fer¬ 
vently to be hoped that a stimulus will thus 
be given to the study of projective geometry 
in this country, where it has been so long 
neglected. We have been too much accus¬ 
tomed to consider as a sufficient knowledge 
of pure geometry (at least for school and 
university purposes) an acquaintance with 
part of Euclid’s Elements, and with the main 
properties of the conic sections developed 
exclnsivdy after Euclid’s manner. Oar 
attention is thus confined to only one class 
of the properties of space—the metrical; and, 
though these are more important than the 
projective as regards their practical applica¬ 
tions, yet it cannot be said that they have a 
higher theoretical importance. Not only in 
its subject matter—the graphical properties of 
space—is modern pure geometry distinot from 
the Euclidian; in its methods it is as widely 
different. It may suffice to mention the 
systematic introduction of infinitely distant 
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elements, and the grouping of theorems as 
consequences of a few general principles, as 
two characteristic marks of difference between 
the ancient and the modern ways of treating 
the subject. 

It would occupy too much space to give a 
synopsis of all the matters handled in the 
twenty-four chapters of the book, and it is 
perhaps not necessary. Prof. Cremona states 
that his 

“ intention was not to produce a book of high 
theories which should be of interest to the 
advanced mathematician, but to construct an 
elementary text-book of modest dimensions, 
intelligible to a student whose knowledge need 
not extend further than the first books of 
Euclid.” 

Though it is not indispensable, yet it may be 
well for the student to add to this outfit of 
geometrical knowledge some acquaintance with 
tile fundamental properties of the conic 
sections. 

In the prefaoe to the Italian edition, the 
most interesting part of which is here repro¬ 
duced, Prof. Cremona has given a succinct 
account of the authorities to whom we are in¬ 
debted for the various properties of figure 
whioh have, within the present century, been 
co-ordinated into a corps do doctrine; and 
throughout the work he has supplied detailed 
references to the places where the principal 
theorems are, in general, first proved. One of 
his objects in doing so is to show that pro¬ 
jective geometry is not entirely the creation 
of recent years, and that several of the theories 
which are highly developed in it are yet of 
venerable antiquity. To the mathematician, 
of course, the chief interest of this work 
naturally centres in the author’s exposition of 
his subject, and Cremona’s exposition is re¬ 
markable for simplicity as well as clearness, 
but a valuable service is incidentally done to 
him when he is reminded of the continuity of 
geometrical discovery. 

_ It may, I think, be said without presump¬ 
tion, that in the matter of diagrams the 
classical treatises of modem geometry leave 
much to be desired. There are either too few 
(in Von Staudt’s Geometric dor Lags, for in¬ 
stance, there is not a single diagram), or they 
are badly executed, or sometimes both. The 
development of the faculty of representing to 
the mind the forms of space without having 
recourse to diagrams or models, which is one 
of the chief objects of geometrical instruction, 
is quite as well promoted by a good figure as 
by an indifferent one; and it should not be 
forgotten that well-drawn figures, besides 
facilitating the understanding of the text, are 
themselves frequently suggestive of new re¬ 
sults. The diagrams in this treatise are, in 
respect of number and quality, superior to 
those of most other similar works, their only 
defect (perhaps one on p. 162 ought to be 
excepted) being smallness. 

As regards the skill with whioh the present 
translation has been executed, there can be 
no difference of opinion; without the title- 
page and the prefaces it could not be known 
to be a translation at all. The preface to the 
English edition informs us that the modifica¬ 
tions, additions, and elucidations throughout 
the work are due to the translator as well as 
the author; but the former has modestly 
preferred to merge his personality in that of 
the latter, audit is only possible to conjecture 


what his share has been in the improvements 
that have been introduced. In addition to a 
pretty full table of contents, an excellent 
index greatly increases the servioeableness of 
the volume. John 8. Mack at. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE BEFOBM OF LATIN FBONT7NOIATION. 

Pendleton: March7, 1886 . 

The scheme for a reformed pronunciation of 
Latin given in the Academy of Maroh 6, will, 
I hope, lead to a reform in practice. But it 
requires discussion; and for any convenient 
discussion it is almost essential that we should 
know what are the reasons which seem to the 
committee to justify their specific proposals. 
It is oertainly not enough to say that they have 
had certain books before them and received 
certain communications. The great mass of 
practical teachers will not have access to the 
books, and none of us have acoess to the 
mysterious communications. Those who have 
paid special attention to the subject will still be 
very desirous to know what line of arguments 
has seemed to the committee most trustworthy, 
and why they have specially selected this or 
that sound as the true representative of 
Augustan pronunciation. The mere assertion, 
even of so competent a committee, will not 
obtain general assent. If they give their reasons, 
we may all be glad to learn and follow. 

I quite agree with the committee in holding 
that the reform should aim at the standard of 
Augustan pronunciation. But I do not think 
they have sufficiently borne in mind that what 
may reasonably be urged as a practical recom¬ 
mendation often lacks evidence for its scientific 
truth. For instance, the statement that 6 and e 
was pronounced as Italian dose o and j close e 
may be met with the objection that this pre¬ 
sumes no ohange in the pronunciation of these 
vowels in eighteen centuries, whereas we, in 
England have, according to Mr. Ellis’s admir¬ 
able examination, altered ours greatly in three 
or four centuries. 

With many of the statements in the scheme I 
agree, and probably most persons will. But 
there are others whioh appear to me, at least, 
doubtful. Such are several ef the vowel sounds, 
and especially the suggestion of German 
ii for the variable vowel in maxumus, maxi- 
mus, &o. (see my Gram., vol. L, p. lxxvi., 
2nd ed.). Final to, the committee say, nasalised 
the preceding vowel, and before t, &c., became 
n, &c. Few who have examined Mr. A. J. 
Ellis’s most ingenious suggestions given in his 
Quantitative Pronunciation of Latin, will think 
that the committee’s view will pass current with¬ 
out their reasons being given for rejecting Mr. 
Ellis’s view. That is the only view which appears 
to me to meet the case, and I much desire to see 
what can be said against it. Again, I do not 
know how much is intended to be implied by 
the committee’s selection of secta, rectus, 
tectus, as instances of the Boman pronuncia¬ 
tion of vowels before two consonants. Do 
they adopt Laohmaun’s generalisation P I 
have always thought it very doubtful (see my 
Gram. § 151). The direction to touch the 
teeth in pronouncing s and l strikes me as 
novel. I fear most English speakers will take 
it as a direction to sot th tor s. That Latin v 
was English w (not French ou in out) is oer¬ 
tainly a doubtful proposition. As a practical 
recommendation to English boys it is, perhaps, 
as good as we can rive. 

There are a good many matters, more or less 
important, of statement, explanation, and 
warning in which this s yllabus seems to me 
deficient. Perhaps even a little attention to 
my preface to vol. i. would have prevented 
some omissions. 


There are four principal means of ascer¬ 
taining the pronunciation of Latin: (1) The 
statements of ancient writers; (2) the spelling 
and changes of the words; (3) transliteration 
into or out of other languages; (4) the history 
and present sounds of the Romanic languages. 
It is desirable to know on which of these the 
committee chiefly rely. For my part, I think 
the importance of the first is often greatly 
overrated; because ancient writers had no 
scientific knowledge of phonetios, and little 
aoquaintanoe with other languages than Greek 
and Latin, and probably often thought they 
spoke and heard what they thought they ought 
to speak and hear. The second class of evi¬ 
dence is, in my judgment, much the most 
important for Latin; the third is embarrassed 
by the ambiguities of another language; and 
the fourth involves a considerable leap over 
centuries which give very uncertain evi¬ 
dence. 

I heartily hope others will criticise the 
scheme, and especially those real phonetic 
authorities, Mr. A. J. Ellis and Mr. H. Sweet. 

H. J. Roby. 


THE COMBINATION “BE” IN LATIN. 

Oxford: Feb. IS, 1886. 

Initial bl is allowed in Latin when it repre¬ 
sents gvl, blaesus blandus (c/. Old Norse klciss 
and Prussian glands), or old, blatio blatta (c/. 
Old Norse bla%r and Lithuanian bloke), but not 
when it would represent ml. In Greek we 
have /3 a(tto» beside poKe'r ; while in 

Latin we have, beside pi\\iBSot mulceo, not 
•blumbum *blaceo, but plumbum placeo. 

Medial bl is allowed in Latin (1) in com¬ 
pounds, whether like e-blandior or like ab-latus 
ob-latus sub-lotus ; and (2) in pUblicus, but in 
no other non-compound. Amblarc fibla sablum 
tabla tablinum belong to late Latin. Of course 
foreign words, like Greek scriblita stribligo 
(both from <rrpt$\6s), and Arabic dabla do not 
count. PUblicus itself represents *pubdicus, 
or rather 'pupdicus (c/. Umbrian pupVihe, 
“ publico,” and Oscan Pupdiis, “ Publius ”). It 
can have little to do with poplicus populus, in 
which, as Umbrian poplom shows, the 1 is 
original.* 

Setting aside pUblicus, medial bl in non- 
compounds is modified in three ways: 

(1) A vowel is inserted between the two 

consonants: 

stdbxdum, of. Umbrian stafiarem, “ of the 
stall”: > 

-ambulus (in fun-ambulus), the adjective 
of oto (= ambi-): 

s cabillum = *scab-llum, a by-form of 
scamnum, i.e. *scab-num, Sanskrit 
skabh, “ support.” 

(2) bl becomes pi, and a vowel is inserted: 

stipula, stalk = *stib-la, Old-Slavenio 
stlblo: 

capillus*= ’oab-llus for *scab-llus, cf. 
scabo, English shave, Prussian soebelis, 
“hair”: 

scapillum = *scab-llum (see above): 

con-cipilo, finish off = ‘oon-cublo, i.e. 
(con-)cumulo, “complete.” (Plautus 
uses m the same sense “ offatim con- 
cipilabo ” and “ offatim oonfioiam.”) 


* Similarly Umbrian triilSifu, “trebling,” for 
•tripBicu (as kabru for kapram, “goat,”), shows 
that in Latin triplex —and, therefore, also in duplex 
simplex, triplus duplus eimplus, and ampins (from 
am *= ambi-)—the pi represents pd, the noun- 
ending which appears irlth inserted vowel in his- 
pidus. The same account should probably be 
given of the pi in diseiplina exemplum (from eximo) 
maniplus, as well as of the resolved forms in 
diseipulus manipulus &pilio (from ovis). 
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(3) bl becomes ml, and a vowel is inserted: 
aemulus = *aeb-lus, a by-form (with long 
vowel, ae = e as in saeculum) of Gothic 
«6-na even: 

cumulua = *cub-lus, a by-form (with 
short vowel) of English heap, 
stimulus (properly “ stake,” as in Caesar) 
= *stib-lus (see stipula above): 
tumulus = *tub-lu8, cf. riuBos and tuber: 
seamillus = scab-llus, a by-form of sea- 
bill um above: 

numella shackle = *nub-la, from a root 
meaning “ to bind,” whence nubo, 
marry. 

Thus, in scabillum scapillum seamillus, stipula 
stimulus, concipilo cumulus, we have “ doublets.” 
We may oonjecture that, where the b belonged 
to the root and the 1 to the termination, bl 
became in one dialect p—1, in another m—1; 
while the isolated form scabillum is due to the 
analogy of words like stabulum, in which the 
b 1 belongs to the termination. 

E. E. Wharton. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prof. T. G. Bonnet will give a oourse of three 
lectures at the London Institution on “ The 
Making of Mountains.” The lectures will be 
delivered on successive Mondays at 5 p.m., be¬ 
ginning on March 15. 

Several numbers of the Bulletin of the 
United States Geological Surveyhave Just come 
to hand. Prof. Irving and Mr. Van Hise devote 
one number to an interesting discussion of the 
secondary enlargement of mineral fragments in 
certain rocks—an investigation which follows 
up the work of Dr. Sorby on the growth of 
quartz grains by a secondary coating of 
crystallised silica. Dr. C. D. Walcott offers a 
review of the Cambrian Faunas of North 
America ; Mr. B. E. Call writes on the Mollusca 
of the “ Great Basin ” ; Prof. E. S. Dana 
describes in detail the curious pseudomorph 
found at Lake Lahontin, and named by Mr. 
Clarence King Thinolite ; while Prof. Marcou 
publishes a “ Mapoteca Geologies Americana,” 
or catalogue of geological maps of the two 
Americas from 1752 to 1881. 

The International Journal of the Medical 
Sciences. (Cassell.) This new venture of enter¬ 
prising publishers and able editors begins well. 
Even the lay mind, prone as it is to scepticism 
and irreverence, must be impressed by the awful 
names of its English contributors — Acland, 
Paget, Broadbent, Duncan, Clark, and Hutchin¬ 
son are almost household words and of golden 
associations everywhere. Tho professional 
reader will recognise the equal distinction of 
the American names, and find even more value 
in their contributions. Dr. Para Post writes a 
most learned and judicious article upon the 
surgical treatment of a dire disease peculiar 
to her sex. Since the decease of the Medico- 
Chirurgical Review, there has been no worthy 
representative of the higher medicine in Eng¬ 
land. Perhaps there has been no higher medicine 
to r ep res e nt. We hope that the new quarterly, 
which promises so well, will remove this reproach, 
and attempt to do for medicine what Prof. 
Pollock’s review is doing so admirably for law. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The King of Sweden and Norway offers a 
gold medal of the value of 1,000 crowns, 
together with a money prize of 1,250 crowns, 
to the author of the best essay on the two 
following subjects: (1) “The History of the 
Semitic Languages”; and (2) “The State of 
Civilisation among the Arabs before Moham¬ 
med.” The essays, which may be written in 
Latin, German, French, English, Italian or 


Arabic, must be sent in before June 30, 1888. 
The adjudication will be made by a committee 
of Oriental scholars, on which the English 
representative is Prof. W. Wright, of Cam¬ 
bridge. 

The executive committee of Cornell Uni¬ 
versity have decided to discontinue the chair of 
Sanskrit and modem Oriental languages with 
the end of the present session. The chair has 
been occupied for seventeen years by Prof. 
Koehrig. 

The last number of the Bulletin de corre- 
spon dance hellenique records the discovery in 
Lemnos, by some members of the French School 
at Athens, of an inscription written in archaic 
Greek characters, but in an unknown language. 
Certain features, such as the absence of the 
letters 0, y, 3, and the termination of names in 
A, suggest that the language may be Etruscan; 
and it is remarked that Thucydides, Strabo, 
and Plutarch all agree in mentioning the 
presence of Tyrrhenians in Lemnos in early 
times. 

The Phildogische Wochenschrift of Berlin for 
February 13 contains a complimentary review 
of the two new volumes of Hodgkin’s Italy and 
her Invaders, by Prof. Felix Dahn. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Geological Socnrrv .—(Annual General Meeting, 
Friday, Feb. 19.) 

Paor. T. G. Bonnet, President, in the Chair.— 
The secretary read the reports of the council and 
of the libiary and muteum committee for the 
year 1885. The number of fellows elected during 
the year was fifty-four, and the total accessiou 
amounted to 51; while the losseB by death, 
resignation, &c. amounted to 46, making an 
increase oi 5 in the number of fellows. The 
number of contributing fellows was increased by 
15. The balance-sheet showed an excess of in¬ 
come over expenditure during the year of 
£347 188. 2d. The following medals and money 
grants were then awarded. The Wollaston gold 
medal to Prof. A. L. O. dea Cloiaeaux, author of 
the Manuel de Mincralogie ; the balance of the pro¬ 
ceeds of the Wollaston donation fund to Mr. J. 
Htarkie Gardner, for his researches in the fossil 
botany of the eocene tertiaiies; the Murchison 
medal to Mr. W. Whitaker, of the Geological 
Survey, for his papers on the geology of tho 
London district, and his labours in connexion with 
the literature of geology ; the balance of the pro¬ 
ceeds of the Murchison fund to Mr. Clement Reid, 
also of the Geological Survey, for his researches in 
the fossils of the later pliocene and pleistocene 
deposits of East Anglia; the Lyell medal to Mr. 
W. Pengelly, the veteran explorer of prehistoric 
caverns iu the western counties; the balance of 
the proceeds of the Lyell fund to Mr. D. Mackin¬ 
tosh, for his researches into the phenomena of the 
glacial epoch in England; the award from the 
Barlow-Jameson fund to Dr. H. J. Johneton- 
Lavis, for his observations on the eruptions of 
Vesuvius and the earthquakes at Ischia.—The 
president then read his anniversary address, in 
which, after giving obituary notices of some of the 
members lost by the society during the year 1885, 
he referred to the principal contributions to 
geological knowledge which have been made during 
the past year, both in the publications of the 
society and elsewhere in Britain. The remainder 
of the address was devoted to a discussion of the 
principles of nomenclature which should be 
followed in regard to the metamorphic rocks. 
After describing the nature and relatons of the 
various metamorphic rocks in certain parts of the 
Alps, Canada, Scotland, Ac., the effects of the 
intrusion of igneous rocks, and the results of 
pressure in producing changes, both mechanical 
and chemical, upon rocks originally crystalline, 
he pointed out that these last could generally be 
distinguished from anterior foliation, otherwise 
produced; that many rocks in the metamorphic 
series appear to have originated in stratified 
deposits, but that the evidence at present in our 
possession pointed to the very great antiquity of 


all these, and to the probability of their having 
been produced under conditions which have not 
recurred since the beginning of the palaeozoic 
period. The ballot for the council and officers 
was taken, and the following were elected for the 
ensuing year:—President: Prof. J. W. Judd. 
Vice-Presidents: H. Bauerraan, John Evans, A. 
Geikie, and J. A. Phillips. Secretaries: W. T. 
Blanford and W. H. Hudlerton. Foreign Secre¬ 
tary : Warington W. Smyth. Treasurer: Prof. 
T. Wiltshire. Council: H. Bauerman, W. T. 
Blanford, Prof. T. G. Bonney, Thomas Daviee, 
Prof. P. Martin Duncan. John Evans, A. Geikie, 
Henry Hicks, G. J. Hinde, J. Hopkinson, W. H. 
Hudleston, Prof. T. M‘Kenny Hughes, Prof. T. 
Rupert Jones, Prof. J. W. Judd, B. Lydekker, 
J. E. Marr, J. A. Phillips, Prof. H. G. Seeley, 
Warington W. Smyth, J. J. H. Teall, W. Topley, 
Prof. T. Wiltshire, Henry Woodward. 

Philological Society.— (Friday, March 5.) 

A. J. Ellis, Vice-President, in the Chair.—1. Mr. 

B. Dawson read a paper on the revised version of 
the Old Testament. He approved of the revisers’ 
abstinence from altering the familiar “ God save the 
King! ” “ walking to and fro," and like phrases; 
but he condemned their confusing use of a and an, 
be and is, are, have and hoe, their change of ‘ ‘ God 
ended bis work ” into finished, &o., their incon¬ 
sistency in the substitution of meal for meat, their 
over-anxiety to minimise alterations; some of their 
attempts at spelling reform, like jubilee to jubile. 
Mr. Dawson thought the changes insufficient, but 
in the main decided improvements. He contrasted 
the revision of the Old Testament with that of the 
New, much to the advantage of the former. 2. 
The Rev. Dr. R. Morris read a paper on the 
derivation of the word “ God.” This, he said, meant 
Thunderer, and came from 8anBkrit gu (to sound) 
gur ; gora, terrible; the derivative guta means 
thunder; Goth, gutha. 3. Dr. Morris then read a 
paper, “ Emendations of the Text of the York Flays, 
edited by Miss L. T. Smith." He showed that in 
many instances the copier of Lord Ashburnham’s 
manuscript had altered the ihymes and misunder¬ 
stood the words of his original, making nonsense 
of the text. In almost all cases of the kind Dr. 
Morris was able to restore the original reading, 
and consequently its right meaning. He also 
corrected several curious misreadings and mis¬ 
translations of the editor. Dr. Morris stated that 
their dialect was not pure Northern: several West 
Midland forms like os as, occurred in the MS. 


FINE ART. 

MESSRS. AGNEWS EXHIBITION. 

Messrs. Agnew’s periodical exhibitions of 
water-colours are always interesting to the 
lover of the “ old masters ” of the English 
school of landscape, for they always include 
fine specimens of such men as Turner, De 
Wint, George Barrett the younger, and David 
Cox. 

This year the collection contains what is 
perhaps the largest drawing by De Wint, and 
certainly one of the finest. This is a grand 
panoramic view of Lancaster seen from the 
undulating plain, with its castle rising against 
a background of distant hills. In the fore¬ 
ground a herd of oxen are passing over a bridge. 
It is somewhat sombre, but extremely varied and 
rich in colour, and is exeouted throughout with 
faultless skill. In the matter of colour, it is 
interesting to compare this masterly work of 
De Wint’s maturity with a large early drawing, 
by Turner, of Carnarvon Castle, probably the 
same drawing as that exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1799—the year of the “ Wark- 
worth Castle ” now at South Kensington. In 
this drawing of Carnarvon Castle, done when 
the artist was but one or two and twenty, we 
see the love of colour for its own sake already 
asserting itself in the scheme of the drawing. 
It is a harmony of blue and gold. In poetio 
sentiment it is also far removed from De Wint’s 
artistic realism. The germ of the future 
Turner, whether as colourist, or poet, or 
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painter of the sun, is contained in this fine 
drawing, to which he onoe appended the 
following lines: 

“ Now rose 

Sweet evening, solemn hour; the sun, declined, 
Hung golden o’er this nether firmament. 

Whose broad cerulean mirror, calmly bright, 
Gave back his beamy image to the sky 
With splendour un dimini shed.”— Mallet. 

' It almost needs these lines as well as the 
title “Carnarvon Castle” to characterise the 
drawing, which is an early essay in that poetical 
topography which reached its culmination in 
the England and Wales and the Rivers of 
France. 

Of George Barrett, whose liquid sunlight 
erven Turner could scarcely rival, there is a 
magnificent example, a “classical landscape 
of unusual size ana beauty, with animals in the 
foreground more carefully drawn than usual. 
Hanging as a pendant to it is a large early 
landscape by David Cox almost as conventional, 
though more varied and less spotty in its foliage, 
and almost as fine in colour and light. Scarcely 
less like the more mature and characteristic 
work of the master is a richly coloured view of 
“ Glen Falloch, Argyllshire, by Copley Field¬ 
ing.. All these large and important drawings 
remind us that the artists were young men 
together. Some of them are also represented 
by good but less important examples; and to 
the list of the elders of the water-colour school 
who can be studied here are John Cozens, 
Samuel Prout (by whom there is one important 
drawing of the Market Place at Munich—not 
Augsburg, as the catalogue says), Callcott, 
W. Hunt, W. Collins, and John Varley. A 
later generation is represented by Cattermole, 
Bonington, James Holland, L. Haghe, Stan¬ 
field, and others. Before passing to the living 
artists we should mention three black-and- 
white drawings by Dante Rossetti, of which the 
most interesting is an early pen-and-ink design 
for the never-finished picture of “ Found.” 

One tide of one of the screens is, as usual, 
covered almost entirely with drawings _ by 
Birket Foster. Many of them are fresh reminis¬ 
cences. of towns in France, Spain, and Italy— 
charming glimpses of picturesque street and 
dainty figure; and one and all of them are 
pleasant assurances that the hand of this 
deservedly popular artist is as sure as ever. Of 
younger men, two examples of the refined art 
of Mr. John Fulleylove—“ The Diana Fountain, 
BusheyPark,”ana “Versailles”—merit special 
notice. So also does Mr. E. A. Abbey’s very 
clever drawing called “ Responsibility,” in 
which we see a mother of some sixty years 
since walking abroad with her two pretty 
daughters, and flurried at the approach of two 
dangerous bucks of the period. Unlike some of 
his rivals, Mr. Abbey never allows his humour 
to descend to caricature. 

At the opposite pole of art is a drawing by 
Mr. Burne Jones of “Cupid and Psyche,” 
highly wrought in sentiment and exceedingly 
rich but refined in colour; and here also is a 
drawing by Sir John Millais of “The Pro¬ 
scribed Royalist,” a fine example of Ms early 
highly finished pen work. Other noticeable 
drawings are Sir J. D. Linton’s “ Fenella ” and 
Rosa Bonheur’s “ Deer at Fontainebleau.” 

Mr. Albert Stevens, by two or more draw¬ 
ings of mountain scenery, distinguished by 
their careful skill and good though quiet colour, 
and Mr. Max Ludby, by his large drawing of 
sheep on the hill tide, seem to snow that they 
are likely to come to the front 

Cosmo Monkhousk. 


MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 

Th* water-colour exhibition of the Dudley 
Gallery Art Society is much the same as usual, 
containing a good deal of pleasant and skilful 


work, but nothing of much mark. The exhibi¬ 
tion is mainly redeemed from dullness by the 
Alpine scenes of Mr. B. J. M. Donne and the 
landscapes of Mr. Claude Hayes; but Mr. 
Walter Severn, Mr. Weedon, Mr. A. Parsons, 
Mr. WMpple, Mr. F. Hines, Miss Helen 
Thomycroft, Miss K. Macaulay, aad some 
others, also tend to enliven it. Mr. Arthur 
Ditchfield’s “ Winter on the Riviera ” is one of 
the best pictures. The sculpture is very poor. 

The lady artists, who have migrated from 
Marlborough Street to the Egyptian Hall, quite 
justify their claim to a separate exMbition. 
Not to mention pictures by such well-known 
artists as Mrs. Perugini, Mrs. Jopling, who 
sends two very clever portrait sketches (painted 
at one sitting)) Mrs. Merritt, Miss Clara Mon- 
talba, Miss Kate Macaulay, and Miss Helen 
Thornycroft, there is plenty of good work, both 
in figure and landscape. Among the former 
may be mentioned Mss Bertha Newoome’s 
“ Father’s Beer—a Disagreeable Errand,” Miss 
K. D. M. Bywater’s “ Black but Comely,” and 
Miss Florence Graham’s “ Nourmahal”; among 
the latter Miss Rose Barton’s “ Ploughing in 
Cumberland,” Miss JaneDeakin’s “The Scare¬ 
crow—early Morning,” and Mias Maude Naftel’s 
Quiet Backwater in the Thames.” In flowers, 
Miss Emily Jackson’s “ Chrysantheums ” and 
Miss Alice Hulme’s “ Panties ” are very good; 
and of birds, few excel Miss Kate Griffiths. 

Sir John Millais’s new pioture called 
“ Bubbles,” now being exhibited at Messrs. 
Tooth’s gallery in the Haymarket, is one of the 
most successful of his endeavours to represent 
the charm of children. This time the child is a 
little boy, whose fine frank face recalls that of 
his grandfather the artist. He is seated on a 
log of wood in an out-house, dressed in a suit 
of leaf-green velvet with lace ruffles and silver 
buttons, with a yellow kitchen basin full of soap¬ 
suds between his knees, and holding a common 
clay pipe with red sealing wax end between 
his chubby fingers. With upturned face he is 
watching the career of his last masterpiece of a 
bubble ; while another sails away to the right. 
It would be easy to read any amount of senti¬ 
ment into the expression of the child’s face. 
The mysterious beauty of the prismatic globes, 
the innocence and wonder of the child, afford a 
tempting theme for fine writing; but, perhaps, 
the best praise that can be given is that the boy 
looks like a nice boy does look when he is en¬ 
gaged in the fascinations of blowing bubbles. 
And he is a very nice boy, and his face is 
beautifully drawn, and he is very prettity 
dressed ; and the untidy shed, and the coarse 
basin and pipe, are admirable foils for his 
daintiness; and the broken flower-pot, and the 
faded heath in the background, and the sealing 
wax, are most effective aids to the flesh tints 
in warming the masses of green. And alto¬ 
gether it is a masterly pioture, which will 
assuredly give pleasure to thousands, and be 
remembered long after the artist has joined 
“the party” of Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
Van Dyck. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

BUTO. 

" Out tenting” : Feb. to, 1888 . 
When lately studying the Geography of 
Ptolemy with reference to Naukratis, I was 
led to the conclusion that the long-lost city of 
Buto must be within two or three miles of 
Tell Ferftin, a mound marked on the map six¬ 
teen miles north of Sals; also that Kabasa lay 
about five miles nearer to Sals. I have now 
just visited this out-of-the-way district with 
the following results. 

Tell Ferftin was a great city, of the rank of 
SaYs, Bubastis, and Tanis. Its ruins lie in two 
large divisions, 50 to 60 ft. high, with a broad 
space between them leading to a great temple 


enclosure of massive brickwork, like the great 
walls of Sals or Tanis. This enclosure is about 
900 ft. long and 700 ft. wide. Within it is a 
rectangular cleared area, where the temple 
stood, now surrounded by a high bank of 
fragments of quartzite, granite, and limestone. 
On the west of the town is the old bed of the 
river, in which the water is about 10 ft. 
lower than in the present canal. This bed may 
be seen for some miles to the south, where it is 
about a furlong wide. This city of Tell 
Ferfiin is certainly far larger than any mound 
nearer than Damanhur (Hermopolis) twenty 
miles west, Sakha (XoYs), thirteen miles east, or 
SaYs, sixteen miles south, none of whioh exceed 
it; and no mounds within sight to the north are 
of importance. Hence it may be said that 
there is no mound for Buto except Tell Ferftin, 
and no city for Tell Fer&in except Buto. The 
Arab village at the foot of Tell Fer&in is 
called Obtu or Ubtu, a resemblance to the name 
Buto, which should be considered.* 

As to Kabasa, within a mile of the site I had 
marked for it, according to Ptolemy, is the 
town of Senhur. This town I found to stand 
on part of a large Graeco-Roman site, about 
three-quarters of a mile across, and 30 or 40 ft. 
high. In the streets and mosques I counted 
fourteen marble bases, over twenty pillars, and 
many capitals, all distinctly of later Roman 
age. There is no other ancient site approach¬ 
ing this in size or importance; between SaYs 
and Tall Fer&in; and falling as it does just 
on the Kabasa of Ptolemy, we can scarcely 
hesitate to identify it as such. Why these 
cities should not have been hitherto sought 
where Ptolemy places them, on the river-side 
road northward from SaYs, seems strange. 
Certainly two cities just corresponding in 
character to those he names occur exactly 
where he places them; and there are no other 
remains to rival their claims. 

W. M. Flinders Peteie. 


TELL NEBESHEH. 

Nebesheh: Feb. 88 , 1886 . 

The huge chamber I mentioned last week t 
contains at least two inscribed sarcophagi, at 
present half developed; but the inscriptions are 
evidently important (Saite). A statue of 
Rameses II. (with uninteresting inscriptions) on 
the outside of the gateway, and a granite 
column (perhaps in place) 50 yards outside the 
temple enclosure, are tho most important finds. 
A fragment of one of the XHth Dynasty sand¬ 
stone statues identifies it with Amenemhat II., 
the dedicator of the table of offerings. He is 
the only early king certainly known here, and 
probably the founder of the temple. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 


GENERAL GRENFELL’S DISCOVERIES 
AT ASSOUAN. 

The distinguished offioer in command of the 
British frontier force at Assouan has discovered 
(by no means accidentally, but after long and 
patient searoh) a series of fine rock-cut tombs, 
ranged, like the Beni-Hassan grottoes, along an 
artificial terrace, more than midway up the 
faoe of the cliff on the western bank of the Nile, 
opposite Assouan. The earliest (discovered in 
December last) dates from the remote period of 
the Vlth Dynasty, contemporary, that is to say, 
with the latest of the Memphite pyramid- 
builders. Others are of the XHth Dynasty, 
i.e., contemporary with the Beni-Hassan tombs. 
All are richly painted in the manner of the early 


* Every one will recall Aswftn, Esn5, Asytit, Ac. 
where alif is prefixed in Arabic to help the two 
consonants following. —R. 8. P. 

t In Mr. Griffith’s letter under date February 
19, he speaks of " a huge brick chamber 75 ft. by 
50, sunk 13 ft. below the present level.”—R. 8. P. 
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tombs of Lower Egypt. The largest (YIth 
Dynasty) measures 140 ft. by 40 ft., and con¬ 
tains 18 round and 14 square columns. Another 
(XI 1th Dynasty), consisting of two halls, sup¬ 
ported on Rquare columns and connected by a 
long corridor, was found to contain some re¬ 
markable funerary statues, or Osiride figures, 
in baked clay, and no less than 60 stelae. 
More tombs are in course of excavation, the 
English soldiers much enjoying their novel 
antiquarian labours. There can be no doubt 
that General Grenfell has achieved a very im¬ 
portant find, and that these tombs form part of 
the hitherto undiscovered necropolis of the 
ancient frontier city of Abu or Elephan¬ 
tine, the further exploration of which cannot 
fail to throw much light on the earliest epochs 
of Egyptian history. An ancient flight of rock- 
out steps leads up from the river-side to the 
great vlth Dynasty tomb, and more such will 
probably be found. 

General Grenfell has also detached a party of 
soldiers to clear away the ruins of the old mud- 
built Coptic town, whioh have so long disfigured 
the island and temples of Philae; a good work 
for which artists and travellers, as well as 
Egyptologists, cannot be too grateful. I am 
happy to be able to add that the gallant and 
fortunate discoverer is a member of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. A. B. E. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mb. J. H. Middleton has been elected to 
the Slade Professorship of Fine Art at Cam¬ 
bridge, vacant by the resignation of Mr. Sidney 
Colvin. 

Sib James Linton will send to the exhibition 
of the Institute some two or three drawings, of 
whioh, probably, the most important will be 
the “ Borneo and Juliet ” already in the pos¬ 
session of Mr. John Galloway, jun., of Man¬ 
chester. The moment choseu is that in which 
Borneo, having just swallowed the poisoned 
draught, feels already its effects, and exclaims, 
with all but his last words— 

O true apothecary! 

Thy drugs are quick. 

The now empty cup, whioh held the “ any liquid 
thing you mil,” is borne with almost spasmodic 
action aloft in the left hand, while the right is 
outstretched towards that still figure of Juliet 
which lies upon a bronze sarcophagus, and is 
for the most part covered with a pall of deep 
funereal purple. The single figures, which are 
likewise sure to be exhibited, we need not 
describe; but readers of the Academy will 
hear with interest some particulars of a second 
very important drawing, whose public display 
may have to be delayed for another twelve- 
months. It is a commission from Mr. Henry 
Irving, and bids fair to be about the most 
finely wrought picture that Sir James has ex¬ 
ecuted. In it the artist is realising upon draw¬ 
ing paper, and with the brush, that group of 
“Diirer and the Emperor Maximilian ” which 
he arranged last season for the Ball and 
Tableaux-vivants of the Institute, with the 
difference, of course, that, in so far as the 
picture deals with portraiture, Sir James Lin¬ 
ton will endeavour to portray, not the ladies 
and gentlemen who stood or sat in the Institute 
tableau, but, rather the actual personages they 
represented. Thus Diirer will no longer be pre¬ 
sented to us with precisely the features of Mr. 
E. J. Gregory, who does undoubtedly bear a cer¬ 
tain resemblance to the sixteenth-century master, 
but will be studied olosely from a reproduction 
of the famous Munich portrait. And Maximilian 
will be from a contemporary woodcut. The 
grave and delicate blonde, sitting in the red 
•hair in the centre of the picture, is supposed 
to be Maximilian’s second wife; but exact por¬ 
traiture has not in this case been attempted, 
and, indeed, it is probable that Diirer, except 


when he was in Italy, never beheld so beautiful 
a lady as 8ir James Linton has elected to depict. 
If he did, the irreverent would certainly aver 
that there was no excuse for his continual pre¬ 
sentation of that type of angular and decayed 
hideousness which is dominant in his own art. 
The scene of 8ir James’s drawing, our readers 
may know already, is Diirer’sstudio; and Diirer 
is exhibiting to Maximilian and his entourage 
the last masterpiece in progress. 

Mb. Charles Gbeen, who shares with Mr. 
Fred Barnard the highest honour as an illustra¬ 
tor of Dickens—worthy successors both of them 
are admitted to be to Hablot Browne and 
Cruikshank — has chosen an important and 
a genial Dickens theme for his principal labour 
for this year’s exhibition. We hope that the 
artist who last year painted—to everybody’s 
satisfaction, we should think—the humours and 
the pathos of the fair that was attended alike 
by Codlin and Short, and by little Nell and her 
grandfather, will shortly address himself to what 
is about the most exhalted subject with whioh 
a Dickens illustrator can grapple: that moment 
in the life of Sydney Carton when he goes hand- 
in-hand with a young stranger-girl to the guil¬ 
lotine, and the knitting women are on the point 
of counting “ Sixty-two, sixty-three.” But 
this year Mr. Green has a lighter subject; a 
subject homely and pleasing. We are in Sol 
Gill’s parlour on the evening on which Florenoe 
Dombey mixed Captain Cuttle’s grog for him. 
Walter, Sol Gill’s nephew, has not yet cast upon 
the wall that welcome shadow which they are 
to recognise. Sol Gill, the nautical instrument 
maker, is, it will be remembered, in some dis¬ 
tress at the time ; and the friendly captain, 
along with Florence and Florence’s dog, has 
possession of the back parlour, with its model of 
a three-decker, its picture of a frigate under full 
sail, its brass candlesticks on the table, its square 
old sofa, its sextant on the wall. Mr. Green 
has never painted a type more honest and genial 
than Captain Cuttle—it recalls the ideal captain, 
the captain of Samuel Emery—and never a type 
of more simplicity of grace than this gentle 
ministering spirit, Florence, who makes herself 
as welcome to Cuttle as Bosa did years after¬ 
wards to Mr. Grewgious in Staple’s Inn. And 
apart from the charm of character and old-world 
detail, there is a warm effect of candle and fire¬ 
light not often grappled with in contemporary 
water colour. 

Mr. Carl Haag will send to the Boyal Society 
of Painters in Water Colour a drawing whioh 
can hardly fail to be among the principal 
attractions of the show. It will be called * ‘ Ship- 
wreok in the Desert,” and the title at once 
affords the notion that the work is dramatic in 
effect. And so it is; yet its elements are very 
simple. There is but a desert sky, with setting 
sun and rising moon; an immense stretch of 
sandy level; a camel, and one man. For all 
this, Mr. Haag has never dealt with a more 
moving story. The Bedoui, now halting with 
arms upraised in prayer, and with hope in 
Allah alone, sinoe little is to be hoped for from 
men, has undertaken singly the journey over 
the desert. His camel, without which, unless 
some company should come in sight to his relief, 
he cannot cross the leagues of plain, is now dis¬ 
abled ; sick, certainly; perhaps dying, if not 
even dead. The vultures, whioh follow a sick 
camel as sea gulls follow in the wake of a ship, 
and whioh discern its sickness before there is 
any sign of it that a man can recognise, are 
clustering about in threatening numbers, await¬ 
ing the end. What is the end to be ? For the 
poor beast, that can hardly be doubtful; for his 
owner, who has had to trust to him, it is un¬ 
certain. The man may perish in loneliness, or 
somewhere on the immense horizon the keen 
eye of the Bedoui may, before it is too late, 
perceive the presence and advance of his salva- 
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tion. Allah may yet be merciful; if not, it ia 
His will that His servant should perish. 

The Society of Medalists, under the presi¬ 
dency of the Hon. C. W. Fremantle, Deputy 
Master of .the Boyal Mint, has determined to 
offer £20 in prizes for medals to be competed 
for by students of this and other countries. 
Particulars can be obtained of Prof. Legros. of 
the Slade School, University College, and of 
Mr. B. 8. Poole and Mr. H. A. Grueber, at the 
British Museum. Medals for competition should 
be sent to the care of Mr. B. S. Poole, British 
Museum, by May 10. 

Mb. Bottvbrib Goddard —the painter of 
“ Lord Wolverton’s Bloodhounds ” in the 
Academy exhibition of 1875, “ The Fall of 
Man” (1877), “The Struggle for Existence,” 
(1879), &c.—died at his residence on Brook 
Green, Hammersmith, on Saturday, March 6, 
after a short illness contracted by exposure to 
the prevailing bitter weather. He was a 
painter of considerable power and some origi¬ 
nality; and his works have been commented 
upon favourably in our col umns : notably th« 
last of his exhibited works—“ Love and War”— 
which waa marked by many admirable qualities. 
He leaves an important work designed for the 
forthcoming Academy—the result of months 
of assiduous labour—all but finished. 


THE STAGE. 

The “Tale of Troy,” as performed three years 
ago at Cromwell House, will be re-produced (in 
the English version) on the evening of May 27 
at the Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly. The “ Story of 
Orestes ”—an abridged translation of the Orestean 
Trilogy of Aeschylus, which has been written 
by Prof. Warr as a sequel to the former— 
will be represented on the preceding evening, 
May 26, and also on the afternoon of May 28, in 
the same place. The tableaux and scenery have 
been designed by Sir Frederick Leighton and 
Messrs. E. J. Poynter, G. F. Watts, and Walter 
Crane; and the music has been specially com¬ 
posed by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, Mr. Malcolm 
Lawson, Dr. Monk, and Mr. Walter Parratt, who 
has undertaken the choral music for the new 
drama. The proceeds of the performances will 
be given as a contribution towards a university 
endowment fund, with the object of enabling 
King’s College and University College, London, 
to extend and cheapen the higher collegiate 
education, with a view to qualify them for the 
functions of a teaching university. Additional 
performances will be arranged subsequently at 
King’s College, in aid of the ladies’ department 
of that college, which still requires a considerable 
sum to meet the expenses of the new premises 
recently opened in Kensington-square. It is 
proposed to publish the two dramas in the form 
of a folio volume, entitled Echoes of Hellas, with 
the illustrations of the various Greek subjects 
and decorative designs by Mr. Walter Crane, 
together with the musical score arranged for the 
pianoforte. The publication has been entrusted 
to Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The Philharmonic Society entered upon its 
seventy - fourth season last Thursday week. 
The programme of this first oonoert contained 
two novelties. The one was an orchestral 
scene entitled, “The Forest of Arden,” by Mr. 
Henry Gadsby. In reference to the titles of his 
Carnaval pieces, Schumann once wrote—“ The 
titles I added afterwards. Is not music always 
sufficient unto itself, and does it not speak for 
itself?” Mr. Gadsby’s music speaks dearly 
and pleasantly for itself; and the titles of die 
two movements, like those of Schumann, may 
possibly have been added after the music was 
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Written. The Intermezzo in A minor is light of both works were oertainly not very refined; choral societies, but from time to time we like 
tod graceful. The following Allegro in A but, what with east wind affecting singers’ to call attention to the matter. The Hackney 
major is bright, and, with the exception of the throats, and the change in the cast, one must Choral Association claims the first place among 
contrasting Episode in F, bustling. Of the two not be too critical. Mr. Emil Mahr played these institutions, both from the ambitious nature 
movements, we much prefer the former. The two violin solos. The first was a paraphrase of of its programmes, and from the general excul- 
work, conducted by the composer, was well his own, on the “Good Friday Melody ” from lence of its performances. Next to this, we nlaoe 
reoeived. The other novelty was a Concerto for 


work, conducted by the composer, was well his own, on the “Good Friday Melody ” from lence of its performances. Next to this, we place 
reoeived. The other novelty was a Concerto for “Parsifal.” It was, certainly, a clever arrange- the Bow and Bromley Choir, under the con- 
violin, by Moszkowski. Last season we had to ment, and well played; but it is impossible to ductorship of Mr. McNaught. We heard the 
speak of this composer's symphonic poem, give any idea of Wagner’s music in this form, first part of their concert last Tuesday, at Bow. 
“ Jeanne d’Arc.” We recognised its many good And one dreads to think that perhaps this Mendelssohn’s 114th Psalm was sung with 
qualities, but could not be blind to its one paraphrase may perhaps suggest to less con- great—at times, indeed, with too much—vigour, 
great fault—diffusedness. Now, in the violin scientious artists the idea of writing a Fantasia Sir. Prout conducted his .Birmingham Sym- 
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great fault—auruseuness. now, in sue viuuu bcibuuoub urusui sue iue» in wnuujj I huiuhu mx. rruui uonuuctea ma .nirmmgaam oym- 
Ooncerto the material is less interesting, but on “ Parsifal,”or,perhaps, arranging the “Good phony, and it need scarcely be added, with 
the working-out of the themes equally profuse. Friday Melody,” with variations. The concert success. The second part of the concert was 
It is the misfortune of a composer if he have commenced with Dr. H. H. Parry’s interesting devoted to Mr. Oowen’s " Sleeping Beauty ” 
but little to say; but if only that little be pre- pianoforte Trio in E minor, well played by Cantata, with the following vocalists: Mrs. 
sented in a clever and concise form, one may, Messrs. Dannreuther, Mahr, and Albert. Hutchinson, Miss Wilson, and Messrs. Lloyd 

especially at a first hearing, appreciate and It is impossible for us to notice all the useful and Pope. The hall was well filled, 
enjoy it. Herr Moszkowski has made the solo musical work that is being done by suburban J. S. Shedlock. 
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part difficult and brilliant; but one soon wearies ■■ , ■ ...--t- . _. ■ , —rrz- .. 

wasperformed by*"M. Tivadar Nachdz. He has HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS. 

good command of his instrument; but his --~ _ 

playing is unsympathetic, and on this occasion EDNA LY ALL S NOVEL St 

was not always in tune. He was heard at his Each i n One Volume, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

best in the moto perpetuo finale. Mdme. A M zr j 1 • T_ 

Frickenhaus integrated Ichumann’s Concerto DONOVAN: B, Modem Englishman. 

in a neat and care ul manner, ut **^w* 0 “ This is a very admirable work. The reader is from the first carried away by the gallant unoonventionalitT 

warmth and vigour which that work 80 im- 0 f fts author. ‘ Donovan * is a very exoellent novel ; but it is something more and better. It should do as much 
Deratively demands. Mdlle. Antoinette Trebelh good as the best sermon ever written or delivered extempore. The story is told with a grand simplicity, an un- 
£21_in sonrwa Kvr ond oonsdous poetiy of eloquence which stirs the very depths of the heart. One of the main excellencies of this 


Auber. The principal feature of the evening beings, and not angels before thei 
with difficulty be surpassed by the most famous 

of Continental orchestras. Of this splendid « This book to well written ant 
band of players Mr. J. T. Carrodus is principal, certainly far from lacking in incid 
The rendering of Mendelssohn’s Scotch Sym- 


or delivered extempore. The story to told with a grand stmi 
stirs the very depths of the heart. One of the main exoell 
iioh the author shows her most delightful characters to be af 
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ial feature of the evening beings, and not angels before their time.” —Standard. 

ie fine orchestral perform- “ ‘ Donovan ’ to told with the power of truth, experience, and moral insight. The tone of the novel is exoel- 


phony was in every respect praiseworthy. ""•* a. work of deep thought and much power. Serious as it is, it is now and then brightened by rays of 
within our recollection, we have never beard genuine humour. Altogether this story is more and better than a novel."—Morning Pott. 


WE TWO. 

“ This book to well written and full of interest. The story abounds with a good many light touohes, and is 
oertainly far from lacking In incident.”— Timot. 

“We Two ’ contains many very exciting passages and a great deal of information. Miss Lyall is a capable 
writer and a clear-headed thinker. — Athenaeum. 


«>t ■> Philharmonic concert Sir “There to artistic realism both in the oonoeption and the delineation of the personages; the action and 
better playmg at a Fhiiharmomc concert. Bir totere8t are unflM g ln giy sustained from first to last, and the book is pervaded by an atmosphere of elevated, 
Arthur Sullivan, who is again conductor for earnest thought.”— Scoteman. 

£Sr ?beco ° p * , “ 1 ‘ tea “‘“ co ^ IN THE GOLDEN DATS. 

Signor Piatti received a warm welcome last •• Miss Lyall has given us a vigorous study of such life and character as are really worth reading about. The 

Monday evening at the Popular Concerts, central figure of her story to Algernon Sydney; and this figure she invests with a singular dignity and power. 
T, c/+ho iUnotricna He always appears with effect, but no liberties are taken with the facta of his life. The plot is adapted with 

During the forced absenoe of the illustrious ( f e fi c ity to them. His part in it, absolutely consistent sa It to with historical truth, gives it reality as well 
artist, his post has been occupied by able and as dignity. Some of the scenes are remarkably vivid. The escape is an admirable narrative, whioh almost 
oAnfl/riOTifirtiis fl.rtiftt.fl Tltit Qo fhflrA ift mnlv onp mskss one hold on© s brodth fts on© rfi&dfl. Spectator . 

conscientious artists. Dut as t re V ** * In the Golden Davs' is an exoellent novel of a kind we are always particularly glad to recommend. It 

Joachim, 80 there is only one Iriatti; ana this j^ A good foundation of plot and incident, a thoroughly noble and wholesome motive, a hero who really acts 

and suffers heroically, and two very nice heroines. The historical background is very carefully indicated, bat la 


thought was expressed on Monday, not in and suffers heroically, and two very nice heroines. The historical background is very carefully indicated, but is 
words, but in hearty cheers and prolonged never allowed to become more time lmokgrou»d”-ffn«rt«m. 


applause. The performance of Mozart’s won¬ 
derful Quintett in G minor, by Messrs. Joachim, 
Eies, Hollander, Gibson, and Piatti, was well- 
nigh perfection. For his solo, Signor Piatti 
played a Largo and Allegro, by Veracini, with 
all his accustomed purity of tone and grace of 
style. The public would not let him escape the 


WON BY WAITING. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


rhich pleat 
—Academy 


pleasant reading, < 


enoore, for which he chose one of his own light healthy tone and influence, is a great boon to thb young people in our families”—Freeman. 

_Lok P o, = -HUR3T A B LACKETT.13, GBiAT M*.Ri.B 0 Racoir Strsbt._ 

ausWien.’ It is difficult for pianists to excel K/l R T FISHER UNWIN’S LIST 

in all styles, and Miss Zimmermann fads to give _. ’ JJ ^ V 

a full interpretation of Schumann’s poetical and AN ITALIAN GARDEN l R Book Now r8ady ’ Dt - SAMUEL^OOX S fEOOND SERIES 

passionate tone-pictures. So far as technique 0 f Songs. By A. MARY F. ROBINSON. Author “EXPOSITIONS.” Uniform in 

and phrasing went, there was, of course, much of “The Life of Emily Brantd, &c. Foap. 8vo, style and binding with the First Volume. 7 s. Sd. 

worthy of commendation. Miss Hope Glenn parchment, or half-bound in Japanese napm-JtaM. Extract from the of Yd 7.-” inhere be .m 

was the vocalist, and was greatlyapplaudedfor 

her singing of an air from one of (Bucks for- 0 , wOTW-n^a lou^oi<»!nora’Mltomt vtofonTb™ this book. I know of no reason why the volume should m* 
gotten operas. The concert concluded with an sweet, tuneful, and not uusympathetio .”—Duly Newt, become an ann ual one , at least for a few years to oome. 


parchment, or half-bound in Japanese paper, Ss. Sd. 

[too ready. 


style and binding with the First Volume. 7s. sd. 
Extract from the Preface of Vol. I.—” It there be an 
audienoe, and they should prove the sinoerity of their 
deelra for snoh teaching and help as I oan give by buying 


gotten operas. The concert concluded with an 
able rendering of Schubert’s B minor Hondo, 
by_ Herr Joachim and Miss Zimmermann. 

Mr. Franke’s third concert took place at 
Prince’s Hall last Tuesday evening. Miss 
Hamlin was indisposed, and Miss Thekla 
Friedlander took her plaoe; so that we were 
unable to note the results of the “continued 
and conscientious rehearsing,” to which the 
manager justly attaches so much importance. 
The programme included Brahms’ second set of 
“ Liebea-Lieder-Walzer.” Though much of the 
music is interesting, the whole cycle lacks the | 
charm and spontaneity of the first set. Besides 
this, Schumann’s “ Spanischee Liederspiel ” was 
given for the second time. The performances 


“ A book of flower-fragrant verse. 
Dreamy, delightful, tender, terse, 

Mo it admirably done! 

There’s light and colour in each scene. 
There’s music in the mandoline. 

And bright Italian sun 1 ’’—Punch. 


become an annual one, at least for a few years to oome." 
, THIRD THOUSAND. 

“EXPOSITIONS.” First Series. 

Demy 8vo, 7s. Sd. 

“We have said enough to show our high opinion of 

Dr. Oox’s volume. It is, indeed, full of suggestion.. 

A valuable volume.”—Spectator. 


AN HISTORICAL NOVEL OF 0AS3AR BOROIA. 

VALENTINO. By William 

WALDORF ASTOR. Umo, doth, Ss. [Note ready. 
“ A remarkable historical romanoe.Mr. Astor has 


THIRD EDITION. 

_ Ti THE LIVES of ROBERT and 

BOROIA. MARY MOFFAT. By their Bon, JOHN SMITH 
rr.... _ MOFFAT. Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, 

v imam doth, >8s. 

“ An inspiring reoord of oalm, brave, wise work, and 
LAow ready, g^d a plaoe of value on the honoured shelf of 
Astor has missionary biography. The biographer has done his 


drawn powerful portraits. In short, ho transports his work with reverent oars, and in a straightforward, un¬ 
readers to the Italy of the Borgias.”— Morning Poet. I affected style.’’—Contemporary Benete. 

London : T. FISHES UNWIN, 86, Patmbnowbl Scwakb, E.O. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

LIS T OF NEW BOO KS. 

Tb» Popular Novel * at all Libraries. 

** “* fcTO '" 

DOTT WYNYARD’S REVEH 6 E. 

3 t«1i. 

Bt FLORENCE MAltRYAT, Aulhcr 0 /“ *5- 

THE MASTER PASSION. 3 vols. 

DOBA BDeaKLL^.JbW^T^ T W. 

FOR the CHILD'S SAKE 

* W ItoL, lOfcM. 

By Mr*. BOY8E. — 

THAT MOST DISTRESSFUL 
COUNTRY. 

8 Toll. 

BT Mm. DIKHL, Author of “Tt^a.rfoo of M»,” " The of 

GRISELDA. 3 vola. 

" I. »««.! und to r~i- • 

It ou po t tma."—Athenaeum. 

Bj lb. Boa ^ ” 

LADY HONORIA’S NIECES. 

lTol.eloth.10. 64. 

BT MRS. O. BIOO WITHER. 

BROKEN SUNSHINE. 

roL, cloth, 10s.fid. 

B 7 JAMBS STARLET LITTLE. Author of A World Empire,” “South 
Afrlc*, What Is Art r *c. 

MY ROYAL FATHER: a Story for 

"E"u5i*’«£ U Intercut***. TOm. . muc h lo th, thhd rolum. 
that la worth reading and deserve* warm prslw^ -^ cademy. 

“ The atory la fuU of lntomt and aaggaaUvaneaa-A pwgnani «« / 

for wlTf a."— Scottman. m 

“Amusing and Interesting. — Society. 

“ Clover and original.’’—Lloyd*. 

“Liberal and enlightened ."—Inquirer. 

Bt A5S1K AEMITT, Author of “ Tho Gulden ut Honhholm.” “ Felton 
among Thieve*, Ac. 

IN SHALLOW WATERS. 2 vols. 

Jest ready, ta 1 vol., orown 8vo, doth, 7s. fid. 

TREATISE on NATURE 

Bt K«t. H. COLLINS, EB.A.8. 


At all Booletellen' and Bookstalls. 

POPULAR ONE-SHILLING NOVELS. 
In Paper Wrapper. 

THE FASHION OF 
THIS WORLD. 


By HELEN MATHERS, 


ietho, of “Comlu>.W^.2^^™«w*«.* 


“Found Out," 


ON MARCH. By John Strange 

WINTER, Anther of “Bootle’. Baby," “In Quartan,” “Cavalry 

“ VbeVntbOTOwe* much accoeaa aa a writer to a certain happy facility of 
exoreaskm and an unaffected aklll In depicting military life, with the various 
XSSTJTwhShS““.minority la ahown. 1. * On faarch’ thaae foatun. 

prominent aa ever, but the author haa attempted, perhapa more 
forcibly*! ban In any previoua prodactlon, to map PjP* 

the atory rather than depead on slightly oonnected incidents and military 
r.™!n^[Locea ..‘On March’ La a very good atory, and as a moana of 
nasslng away an Idle hear when the mind la indisposed to be troubled with 
£SJu?tJruM 7 hi"n<nhlng could be Mur."-Publisher,' Circular. 

•‘The author la always capable of aplnnlng agoi>d military yarn. The 
sketch Is oar tain ly one of the happiest efforts that have emanated 
from Mr Winter’* prolific pen. The character* ari depicted_ true to the 
life aB d the narrative, which la highly amualng, la told ln that easy and 
11 vely Uyle*whlch .o pr^emlnea.ly ebaroctorire. thU “tbo^a wriOng^ 

THIRD EDITION OF 

IN QUARTERS; or, Chronicles of 

learned to thoroughly appreciate.'*—wrojwuc. 

A MOMENT of MADNESS. By 

FLORENCE MABRTAT, A uthor uf Mr BUM. th. Actrrm,” A. 
lu non hand. Jr. 

UNDER the LILIES and BOSES. 


Bt FLORENCE MABRTAT. 


Xu 1 Till., 8r. 

DED1CATBO TO LORD NORTHBROOK. 

Hi. Nutt and Chtupor Edllln of W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS'S 

Popular Work. 

ENGLAND on the SEA; or, the 

Morr of^U^Drittjh^N.TT^Bf k. Author of "Cri.hr.UdEnjll.h- 

F.V. Wbitr & Co.,31,Southampton-itrwt, Strand. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, doth, red edges, fle. 6d., nett; or post free, 7s. 

BOSWOBTH’S CLBBICAL GUIDE 

And ECCLESIASTICAL DIRECTORY for 1880. 

CONTAINING 

An ALPHABETICAL LIST of the CLEEGT of the CBURCBof ENGLAND, with their 
An ALPH^BEll^ Umver J ei> BenfJket> Appointment., and Postal Address ; 

ALSO 

. DhOTTomro t Hi. TiTfiNTTTEf? and BENEFICES of the CHURCH, with the NAMES of the 
A of theC uSm.mcIPATRONS; the COUNTY, DIOCESE, RURAL 

ISCU SfpoSo £ and VALUE of 1the 
DISTANCE of each from an adjacent RAILWAY STATION. 

Th« flT.ERlOAL GUIDE is intended to supply the long-felt wmnt of a Directory of the Clergy mere 
methodically arranged and of^Tt^Cbnrehe* in England and Walee am far the 

first SSSSSZ' trffSLWSf’a2S2SSSf to a?££’of the Formal, of Modem Partahre «d 

London: THOMAS B08W0RTH & C0-, 66, Great Rpmbll Strew, W.C._ 


NEW AND CHARMING LOVE STORY 
BY “RITA.” 

In 8 vols., at all Libraries, price 81 s. 6d- 

DARBY AND JOAN 

By “RITA,” 

Author of “ Dame Durden,” “ My Lord Conceit,” 

” Cortona, he. 

London: J.tB. Maxwell; and at aU Libraries. 


MRS. JOHN KENT SPENDER’S NEW NOVEL. 

In 8 vols., at aU Libraries, price 81*. «d. 

TRUST ME 

By MRS. JOHN KENT SPENDER, 

Author of “Mr. Nobody.” ‘‘,P* rted LiT ® 8 ’” 

" Brothers In Law, ftc. 

A society nove l, fall of Me and character. 

London: J. * R. Maxwell; and at all Libraries. 


J. & 


R. MAXWELL’S 

NEW BOO KS. 

A NEW NOVEL OF CONSIDERABLE MERIT, 
to 1 vol., Ss., bds.; 2s.8d.jCl.; 8e.8d., half-mor. 

HAUNTED. By Dora Vere. 

“ Au attractive a tory of un flagging InU rest. 

a nnvANTin ANGLO-ITALIAN LOVE-STORY. 
*toY£d?!S£,bd£?nlad..d.; 3 r. Sd. half-mor. 

STAB of EMPIRE. By Capt. Mayne Reid, 

Author of » The H eadless H orseman, ho., ho. 
FASCINATING- STORY of LOVE and ROMANCE. 
FA tolv37»s, bd 9 .;!te^d.. c l.;3..«d.,haU-m or . 

IF LOVE BE LOVE: a Forest Idyl By 

t\ pfoiL GIBBS, Author of “ As One Possessed. 

D -"TubHI.y." Academe. 

MISS BRADDON’S RECENT NOVEL. 

CheaStiS^:.bd».; S .8tL,a i 8s.«d. toU-mor. 

WILLARD’S WEIRD. By M. E Braddon, 

Author of “ Lady Audley’fi Secret, Ishmael, ho. 
“ • wJiSrff w'i.,1'u^o ui' *° ■"«■« ‘™° "« htr rtwim. - -rimer. 

CHEAP EDITION OF A POPULAR NOVEL. 

° 2s“boardsT2*. 6d., doth ; 3s. 6d., half-mor^ 

CURRENT REPENTANCE. By Alfred 

rdllnj.”—AfAwatwa.' 

CHEAP EDITION OF E. SPENDER’S NOVELS. 
CHEAP^Dhi ^ ; 0l s s .6^, haltcnor. 

KINGSFORD. By E. Spender, Author of 
BAPTISED with a CURSE. By E. S. 

tirrWRY. Author of “ Only an Actress. &c., «c. 

D “Se l^reJt u aoa. al«dthroughout."-Cbur iCrcn'ar. 

A PIT arming story by oblarles gibbon. 
A pYSrirpaper oovers; l» 8d., < doth (post 2d ) 

A MAIDEN FAIR. By Charles Gibbon, 

Author of ” Garvook,” ” Amoret,’ ACy &o. 

CiiX? riftri."-A k« Option. 

A MASTERLY LOVE-STORY. _ 

Just ready, la., pictorial cover*; ls.«d.,c oth (poet 2d.). 

SAPPHO. By Alphonse Dandet. 

An nnexpurgated translation of this attractive and 

"D^uS^t^riullMt. mwt .ymprihrif, .nd mlnuctuf of our 
UTriUlh" »r> M - CL4UIX1U, Ul. ohlrflrcuch critic. 

London- J.ft R. MAXWELL,83 A88,8t.Brid«Wrtreet; 
And 18,14, *15, Shoerlane, Flee^street, EX).; 

And at all Libraries, BooketaUs, Booksellers, *c. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOOD E’S LIST. 

VARIORUM BIBLES. Authorised Ver- 

.lou, with (wlfCtrl M.uriul. (uod the Authority l> cuch CUM). *>» tk* 
Revision of Teat and Tranalellou. 

Th-i diatlnotlve feature Is the various readings and render in#*. The 
value la hard to ovovrate.’— Graphic. 

VARIORUM BIBLE. Large type. By CHET**, DHTO. 

CLABSK, and GOODWIN.. *->“» 

“ Olwea, as nearly aa poaalblo, a correct idea of tho m ea ning of 
the original text."— Saturday Review. 

VARIORUM REFEREE E BIBLE. Nonpareil Typo. By the 

aforesaid, and ."O™ «• “* 

VARIORUM TEACHER’S BIBLE. Tire alwvo, with “Aids to 
Bible Studoals,’’ by the molt Eminent Scholar* and 
.. .. from 10s-6d. 


THE QUEEN’S PRINTERS’ TEACHER’S 


BIBLE. Sale over a quarter-aailllon. 

“ The Variorum Edition aaporeedee all the former Teacher e Biblee, 
Origlna), fullest, and beat. <#ra»Ai 

In El " 


Iginai, tuunt, auu 
Eleven Stoss and Varied Bindings.. 


G rapine. 
from 3«. Od 


TEACHER’S PRAYER-BOOK. By Dr. 

BARKY. BUbop of Sydney and Primate of Australia. Prayer-book 
and Notes Inter pa gad ihrooghoat. New . K JJ NoU * 00 *** 

Psalter, by BUbop BARRY, andG!oa*ary by MATHEW. 

Large type, l .. tnm 

sS^STEdlllo^tvrl^iut Notes oo Palter and Glossary).. „ fo. ®d- 

The BI8H0T of CHICHESTK* wrote “ Canon Barry woe of all other* 
the moat filled end beat qualified far such a »—*•’ 


EYRE A 8l*OTTI8WOODE’8 NEW ILLUBTRATED BOOKS. 

Price 6a. __ 

THE KNIGHT and the LADY. With ye 

Old Wrltluj uud It.w lllu.tru.lou.. By THOMAS IltOOLDgUl. 
a Domestic Lewend of the Kelgn of Queen Anne. Tweoty pages. Imp. 
4to. The Text Inter*ported with numerous Design* by Ernest M. 
Jeeeop. ____ 

YE JACKDAWE of "rHEIMS. Uniform 

with above. -.__ 

'• Can never foil to amuse. —Times._____ 


Price fia. 

THE LAY of ST. ALOYS. Uniform with 

« STiriurt pwcll U u full of tutlru .. the u ulhcr-. ft»-arup*ic. 

Prise •». _ _ 

MAUD MULLER. Whittier’s Popular 

baadaomcly blocked In gold and black. _ 

London: „ 

EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, E.C. 

RETAIL of ril BOOKSELLERS. 
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THE NEW PRINCETON REVIEW. 
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GBAY. By Hon. JAMES RtfoSELL LOWELL. 
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thoee *Udles which may be pursued with special advantage* in I^rlpslr. 
References given and required.-Address A. B. Bullock, 3, Widcombe 
Crescent, Bath 

■RADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLAR- 

J-ti SHIPS in JUNE, 1886 . Four of £30, one of £30, one of £ 20 , 
tenable for four veare. Candidate* to be under 14 on January J, 1888 
For further particuiarxappiy to the Rev. The Warden, Radley Coll 
1 ege. Am ngdon. 

Just published, In l largo vol.. 8vo, price 37s., cloth. 

TNSTITUTES anil HISTORY of ROMAN 

*“•- PRIVATE LAW, wlih Catena of Texts. By Dr. CARL Ralkowski, 
I*rofessor ol Laws, Konigsbrrg. Translated «n<i Edited by F.. K. WHIT¬ 
FIELD. M.A. (Oxiio.). 

Undon : STFVEKS A liATNES, 13, BalUyard, Temple Bar. 


UNIVERSITY of MELBOURNE. 

CHAIR of CHEMISTRY. 

The CHAIR of CHEMISlltY iu tho University of Melbourne being now 
VACANT, Candidates f*>r appointfhout are requested to send in their written 
applications, which should c mt-ln the names and addr sse* of their refer¬ 
ences or be accompli d by-copies of t«*ii"ioni*ls iu triplicate,on or before 
the ftTH I N START, a-ldr- s»ed to Hie undersigned. The duties of the Pro 
feasor will be to teach—(I) In *rganic Chemistry ; tfl Organic Cuamistry ; 
13) Metallurgy ; (4) 1‘ractical Cbo...lai-y. with general aupervisiou of the 
laboratory practice bv the aludenla, and general! * to perform the euatomary 
dull-a of a Professor. The Professor wll. have llie aid of a competent 
Assistant 

t he salary will be, during the first five y-ara. £750 e year, with a house, 
or £100 a year in lieu of a house; at the end of each successive fifth year 
the Pro f cm or (If hi* work be approved oy the Couicil) will he eutitled to an 
additional sum of £150 until his salary amount! to £1,200 a year and a 
house, or house allowance as aforesaid, wbeu it will not be further In¬ 
creased. 11a Will held hia office “ qaamdiu se bene geaserii." 

(feigned) It MURRAY Smith, Agent-General for VJotorU. 

Victoria Office, 8 , Victoria-chambers, Westminster. 


TOOYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 

XV BRITAIN, AI beta arle-st reet, Piccadilly, W. 

THUR 8 DAY NEXT (MaeCH * 6 ), at 3 FJ€. Professor DEWAR, M.A., 
F.R. 8 ., M.R.I. FiRHTet FOUR LECTURES on ** ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY.' 
Hi f-a-Sainea the Course. 

t-A l URDAY (MAkOH *7), et 3 P.M. HOWARD GRUBB, Kaq., F.H. 8 . 
FIRST of TWO LECTURES on -‘THE ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE. 
Ilalf-a-Guinea. 

Subscription te all the Courses In the Seeeeo, Two Guineas. 


R °YAL 


SOCIETY of LITERATURE. 


This Society will MEET on WEDNESDAY EVENING, the 34TH 1 R 8 T- at 
8 oclock, at SI, DELAHAY STREET, ST. JAMES'S PARK, when a Paper 
will be read by Mr. W. ST. CHAD BOHCAWKN, F.R.HIstSoo., upon 
“ THE RECENT DECIPHERMENT of ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS." 

E. GILBERT HlOHTOJT, M.A., SecrsUry 


0 N D 0 N LIBRARY, 

J 8 T. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8 .W. 

PllHfllDERT.—LORD TENNYSON. 
Vicx-PBMIDBRTB.—Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., His Grace Arch¬ 
bishop Trench, E. H. Bunbury, fceq.. Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B. 
Tbditkeb.—K arl of Carnarvon, Sir John Lubbock, Kari of Rosebery. 

The Library containslOO.OOOVolumesof Anolentand Modern Literature 
in various Languages, Subscription, £3 a-yearwitbout Entrance-fee, er 
£S with Entranoe-lea of £6 ; Life Membership, £16. Fifteen Volumes are 
allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. Reading-room open 
from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue supplement (1875-80), price 5s.; 
to Members, 4s. Prospeotas on application. 

Robert Hab&iboh, Secretary and Librarian. 

“ Put up a Picture in your room.”—L xioh Hurt. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET. 

(Twenty doors West of Mudle’s Librsry.) 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 

From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 

l-'rom the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, Ac. 


THE ART OP BARTOLOZZI. 

One Hundred Examples. 


Now Publishing. 

Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in 
the National Gallery. 

Prospectus abd Catalogue on application. 


FACSIMILES of TURNER'S “ LIBER STUDIO RUM," with Commen- 
tariea by the Rov. 8TOPFOBD HBOOKK, M A. 

Coplea of KkTKOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, and 1UBE WOBKS 
from the PRINT-ROOM, BRITISH MUhKUH. 

Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, Sic., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, “ Autotyte In Relation to Household Art," with 
Press Notices, free per post. 

Fioo-Art Catalogue, pp. 166, price Sixpence, froe per post. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 

Just published, royal 8vo, price 1*. 6d. 

HEI8TIAN THEOCRACY; 

A Dialogue for the Times. 

Edinburgh: MACLACHLAN A bTBWABT. 

London j SlMPKIN, MARSHALL, A: CO. 


G 


NEW WORK.-Demy 8 vo, cloth, price 1U*. 6 d. 

•UHE LIGHT of LIFE; or, the Secrets of 

X Vigetnbie and Animal Devdopment deiecleil and explained Iu 
strict oouloruiity with known natur.l end chemical laws. By JOSKPH 
J. KAIN. 

A new theory of Development advanced."— Knorcltdgt. 

No labour has been spared to arrive at prop»r rcsulte." 

(Jlatgoxv Herald- 

With most of Mr. Rain's definite statements there Is no reason to dis¬ 
agree."— Cnemial un'l Druggist. 

London : Wyman & SOBS, 75, Great Qaeen-street, W.C. 


“ Debrett," 1886. Edited by Robkrt H Maib, I.L.O. 173rd Year. 
Correctod to February 15th Inst. 

TNEBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 

X-/ KNIGHTAGE, and COMPAMONAGK. Contains ten wee**’later 
iuforrueiiou than kindred works, and many thousand facte lint elsewhere 
pro. ursble. 31n. 8 d., cloth, gill cdg. ■ ;or ••Peerage," tr “Baronetage, 
&c.," separately, 16s- each vol. 

TAEBRETT’S HOUSE of COMMONS and 

-Xx the JUi 1CIAI. BENCH. The ouly volume cootalng all Alterations 
caused by the late Change of Ministry. 7s. 6 d., cl Rh gilt ; lOi. tki., half* 
Aound calf, gilt edges. 

Loudon: 1 >kav A SON—OtHce of “The Little One's Own Coloured 
Picture Paper"—ItiUA, Fleet-alreet, K C. 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 

Part CLXXIX. For JANUARY, 1886. 

OLD SEALS at HARAPPA. By M. L Dawes. 

FOLKLORE In WESTERN INDIA. By I-UTLIBAI Wadi A 

TWO GRANTS of JAlACUCHANDR i of KANARU. By Prof. F. KlXL- 

HOKN. 

ENGLloH-GIPSY INDEX. By O. A. Grierson. 

CIIINKib AUI IIORS on the KUSUANS. By the laU ED. THOMAS, F.K.S. 
INDIAN ARMS. By eir WALTER ELLIOT, F.R. 8 . (Plate.) 

Part Cl XXX For FEBRUARY. 1886. 

SA 8 BAIIU TEMPLE INSCRIPTION of MaHIPALA. By Prof. P. KlBL- 
HORN. (Plate.) 

FOLKLOKE iu WESTERN INDIA. By PUTLIRAI WaDIA. 

BRITISH NATIONAL ANTHEM in SANnK UT. By Prof. A. Wutl. 
(Plate.) 

ENGLISH-GIPSY INDEX. By G. A. GRIERSON. 

KA8MIR1 PORTABLE BRAZIER. By Dr. E. HULTZBGH. 

PRaIAP CHANDRA KaI '8 MAIIABHAKATA. 

Bombay EDUCATION feOCIETT'S PRESS. 

London t TeUBSCK Sc CO., 57, Ledgate-hlll, E.C. 

Now ready for MARCH, price 3a.' 

THE NEW PRINCETON REVIEW. 

Published Six Timet a Year. 

Contents. 

GRAY. By Hon. James Russell Lowell. 

CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH ETHICS. By FRANCIS L. PATTON. 
THE JUST SCALES. By GRO. DANA BOARDMAX. 

FEDERAL AID In EDUCATION. 

DO WK REQUIRE • DIPLOMATIC SERVICE ? By E. S. NADAL. 
THE MOVEMENT for the REDEMPTION of NIAGARA. By J. B. 
Uarrisson. 

JOHN SUNDE: a Norwegian Story. By JONAS LIE. 

CRITICISMS, NOTES, and REVIEWS. 

London : IloDDER Sc Btouohton, 37, Patemoeter-row. 


THE HERETIC. 

Monthly. One Shilling. 

In AFRIL the Irish Political Serial will commence. Title in full— 

“MARGARET HONOUR AND NORA BRIGHT.” 

Also “MRS, WINKLE’S 1MMORTKLLE,” and Mr. BkndOZa'S 
“DISCOVERY of the LOST TaN," as far as >et wind. 

London : E. W. ALLEN, 4, Avo Mar la-la no, E.C. 

L. B. WALFORD, 

Author of “Mr. Smith/* “ Troublesome Daughters,” &c. 

This Day is Published. 

HISTORY OF A WEEK. 

By L. B. WALFORD. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


W tt.tt.m Blackwood & Bows, Edinburgh and London. 


Invaluablo for Autiqunrics and English Historians ; now for the first 
time published. 

IN THE PRESS. 

TT'VIDENCES from ‘the ARCHIVES of 

Xli CLUNI ; Illustrative of many of the English Cluntac Foundation, 
and the History of many of oor Early Kings from 1 U 66 . By Sir O. F. 
DUCKETT, Bart. Price 5a. Subscribers to send their names to Messrs. 
Wolff A Co.. Printers, Lewes, before the end of March, as the Improeekm 
will be limited. 


Crown Svo, cloth boards, price 2s., post tree. 

THE CONFLICT of OLIGARCHY and 

DEMOCRACY. By J. ALLANSON PICTON, 
M.A..M.P. 

Contents : The Origin end Growth of the En glish 
Oligarchy.—Causes and Hindrances of Reform.—The 
Relation of Political Reform to Social Progress.—The 
Laud Monopoly.—The Distribution of Wealth.—Demo¬ 
cratic Morals. 

1 The book deserves the widest possible circulation. 
It may be read with advantage alike by the timid Con¬ 
servative and by the ea ger Kadi oai. 11 — Weekly limes. 

Third Edition, crown Svo, doth, price Is. 8d., post tree. 

LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 

the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. 
ALLANBON PICTON. M.A., M.P. 

Coktbuts: Introductory.—Treason and Loyalty.— 
The Limits of Moral Force.—The Limits of Physical 
Force.—The Sources of Popular Enthusiasm.—“Re¬ 
publicanism: Form and Substance.” 

The Echo says“ There is no writer now living who 
knows the Commonwealth period so well, or who is so 
far qualitied to draw lessons from it for our own times. 
His little book is full of thought and noble teaching. 
It may be commended as a work of solid value and 
great political usefulness.” 

Crown 8vo, doth boards, prioe 2s. 6d., post free. 

EDWARD III. and Other Poems, Ballads 

&c. By YORK WEST. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s., post free. 

MIND and BRAIN. By Edwin Dean, 

M.D., LL.D. Section I. The Physiological Argu¬ 
ment. Section II. The Psychological Argument. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION.—Price «d., with PORTRAIT 
(Special terms for quantities.) 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V. 

with two Esiays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “THE DUT IES ol MAN.” 

London : ALEXANDER & 8HEPHEARD, 

21, Castlk Street, Holborn; and all Booksellers. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 20, 1886. 

No. 724, New Seriet. 

Tn Burros cannot undertake to return, or 
to eorreopond with the writer$ of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It ie particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
j- 0 ., nay he addressed to the Pcblishxr, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The History of the English Constitution. By 
Dr. Rudolph Gneist. Translated by Philip 
A. Ashworth. In 2 vols. (Clowes.) 

Soicethikg like a national reproach is re¬ 
moved by this tardy recognition ol the great 
services which Dr. Gneist has rendered to the 
history of English institutions. Nearly forty 
years have passed since he began the study of 
our system of government; his books on 
various parts of the subject have grown into 
a small library; but, so far as I know, this is 
the first attempt to make any of them known 
to English readers. Even his Self-Govern¬ 
ment has been neglected, though strange to 
say there exists a French, or rather Belgian, 
translation of the earlier edition; and yet it 
is not only the best history of local govern¬ 
ment in England, but it stands practically 
alone. We are richer in constitutional 
histories. But Mr. Ashworth was right in 
thinking that the field is not full. Even if 
the laborious student piece together Stubbs, 
Freeman, Hallam, and Erskine May, he will 
still welcome a writer who tells the story as 
a whole. Such a continuous account has, 
indeed, been given by the late Prof. Taswell 
Langmead; but, good as his book was, it left 
room for the more detailed history which has 
now been translated. 

Dr. Gneist’s work is valuable in other 
respects. It has a special interest in being 
the work of a foreigner, who looks at the 
subject from the outside, and who throws 
upon it the fresh light of his com¬ 
parative knowledge. It is, moreover, in a 
sense the sum of a series of works, written 
with a practical purpose—namely, to use the 
experience of England in dealing with the 
constitutional questions of Germany. In its 
present form it is historical; but the purpose 
which Dr. Gneist had in view in studying 
the subject has saved him from the dangers 
of barren antiquarianism. Lastly, it takes a 
broader view than is common of the field 
which a history of the constitution should 
cover. 

“A constitutional history,” he says, “must 
portray the reciprocal action continually going 
on between State and society, Church ana 
State, constitution and administration, state- 
life and popular life, political and private 
economy, between the greatest and smallest 
interests.” 

His reader is never in danger of summing up 
the English constitution in the trinity of 
king, lords, and commons. It is “ the living 
body of the State in its origin, its life, and 
its progress’' which he describes; and he 
finds its features in the history of the parish 
not less than in the history of the court, in 
the land-laws not less than in the powers of 


parliament. He acts on the belief that no 
history of the growth of the English state is 
satisfactory which ignores the various stages 
in the growth of local government. It is, 
indeed, the system of local taxation and self- 
government which, as he repeatedly insists, 
was the primary basis of the English par¬ 
liament. He sees a new theory grow¬ 
ing up, and the fact draws from him some 
strong opinions, tinged with a conservative 
gloom. “From the beginning of parliament 
downwards,” he says, “ personal performances 
for the State have been the basis of a share 
in parliamentary government.” This prin¬ 
ciple, which gave cohesion to English society 
and encouraged public spirit, has been shaken, 
if not almost swept aside, by the rapid reforms 
of this century. Dr. Gneist regards the 
change with grave apprehension. One by 
one the moderating forces are disappearing; 
and the time is near when England will have 
to solve the same problems and undergo the 
same conflicts as continental countries have 
already faced. His faith in the character of 
the English nation, however, makes him 
| hopeful of the issue: 

“ The personal courage, the self-possession and 
political experience of the ruling class, and 
the good traditions of parliamentary practice, 
are a guarantee that this crisis also will at 
last be overcome without jeopardising the exist¬ 
ence of the realm or the essential parts of 
the parliamentary constitution. To meet the 
coming storm, a certain fusion of the old 
parties seems to be immediately requisite, 
though the propertied classes, in defending 
their possessions, will certainly not at first 
display their best qualities. As, further, a 
regular formation in two parties cannot be 
kept up, a splitting up into “ fractions,” as in 
the parliiiaaents of the Continent, will ensue, 
and the change of ministry will modify itself 
accordingly, so that the Crown will no longer 
be able to oommit the helm of the State in 
simple alternation to the leader of the one or 
the other majority. And then a time may 
recur in whicn the King in Council may have 
to undertake the actual leadership.” 

It will be remembered that the same ex¬ 
pectation of an increasing subdivision of 
parties and of the consequent dying out of 
party antagonisms is a prominent feature of 
Mr. Herbert 8pencer’s picture of the new 
political life that lies before us. If 

S olitical action is to be thus transformed, Dr. 

neist’s conclusion is clear—that we must look 
in some new direction for an instrument of 
government which shall be permanent, con¬ 
sistent, and strong. But he has exaggerated 
the coming dangers. During the last half 
century in many ways we have gained in co¬ 
hesion, if we have lost in others. The unpaid 
magistracy, whom Dr. Gneist admires, may 
disappear; but in the marvellous growth 
of civic feeling since the passing of the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 we can 
find cheering evidence of a new force, 
capable of giving stability to English society. 

In our early history municipal government 
may have been the weaker part of self- 
government ; but the industrial revolution and 
the shifting of population have made it now 
the stronger part. 

It is certainly worth consideration whether 
we should not accept Dr. Gneist’s history as 
as one of the regular text-books for the study 
of the constitution. At present young 


students without previous training are left 
to struggle laboriously with the vast learning 
of Stubbs; and the results are not satisfactory. 
Out of the controversies and doubts gathering 
round our early history, they find it difficult 
to form clear and lasting ideas, and still more 
difficult to connect what they learn with the 
later, the more interesting, and the more 
useful periods of the subject. They would 
gain much by making a less ambitious begin¬ 
ning. They would find in Dr. Gneist’s work 
the continuity which is needed to awaken 
interest, and a decision in opinion which to a 
specialist may sometimes seem rash, but which 
leaves in a student’s mind very vivid impres¬ 
sions. They may afterwards have to correct 
a good many of these impressions. Travel¬ 
ling over so wide a field, Dr. Gneist could not 
himself have verified all his statements of 
fact, and he is occasionally led into error. 
For example, the first part of the note to 
p. 240 (vol. ii.), concerning interference by 
the crown with the judges, contains a most 
curious gtoup of misleading statements. Yet, 
details apart, whoever studies the whole work 
with ordinary care will have acquired clear 
and sound ideas of the growth of government 
in England. 

The task of translation must have been 
laborious and difficult; but, on the whole, it 
has been done exceedingly well. Occasionally 
the choice of words is not very happy. 
To render in English the title of one of the 
chapters — “ Crescenz und Decresoenz det 
englischen Yerfassnng”—no doubt required 
some ingenuity; but the freest paraphrase 
would have been better than “ Increase and 
Decrease of the English Constitution ”; and 
the phrase “ between .. . state life and popular 
life, quoted above, is not the equivalent of 
“ zwisohen Staats- und Cdmmunalleben.” 
Still, open as it is here and there to criticism, 
Mr. Ashworth’s version has the merit of being 
readable and (so far as I have tested it) of 
being accurate. The gravest fault to be 
found with him is that he has given so meagre 
an index to a work whioh required an ex¬ 
ceptionally full one. In some respects, though 
not in all, it is a little better than Dr. Gneist’s, 
but it is quite inadequate. 

G. P. Macronrll. 


The Journal Intime of Henri Fredirie Amiel. 

Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, 

by Mrs. Humphry Ward. In 2 vols. 

(Macmillan.) 

Artel has impressed the literary world as 
a man who ought to have done much more 
than he did, and to have become much more 
widely known than he was. The literary 
world has, in consequence, done much more 
for Amiel than it ought, and talked about 
him a great deal more than he deserved, 
symmetrically balancing the evil of his indo¬ 
lence by the evil of its own over activity. I 
do not wish to be misapprehended. The note¬ 
books of Amiel were well worth being pub¬ 
lished and read, at all events in great part; 
and all would have been well had Amiel been 
merely read and appreciated. But Amiel, 
besides being a valuable thinker and writer, 
was also a psychological case; and, having 
been seized upon as a psychological case, his 
importance, both in that respect and in every 
other, has been very much exaggerated. He 
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&s freed fritd hold of aa a type of the 
modem man; and everyone has had his say 
about him in that capacity, each individual 
writer of course having his own private views 
on tiie modem man, and taking this oppor¬ 
tunity of airing them. He reminds one of 
those melodies, often very good in themselves, 
which the singers of former days com¬ 
posed merely in order to make variations upon 
them, which variations bear no resemblance 
Whatever to the original tune. When, in a 
ease like this, a great psychological artist— 
who can sing in the most suggestive and 
pathetic way, like M. Paul Bourget—gets 
hold of a theme such as is offered by Amiel’s 
diaries, we have every reason to rejoice, since 
there results therefrom a very wonderful per¬ 
formance indeed, which we cannot fail to 
tejoy, although we may think that the varia¬ 
tions might have existed without the air. 
But for one such psychological artist there 
are downs of psychological amateurs; and 
Amiel has served as theme for altogether an 
appalling amount of what I must call psycho¬ 
logical drawing-room performance and psycho¬ 
logical sohoolroom exercises. There attaches 
a superior sort of pleasure in supposing that 
any individual, in the world or in literature, 
Is a very rare and significant case, par¬ 
ticularly when the rarity and significance are 
of one's own pointing out. Amiel has fallen 
a'‘victim (as well as the innumerable passive 
persons who have read and listened) to the 
desire for such pleasure; and I think the 
rfeal value and charm of this man will be 
thoroughly appreciated only when people 
grow tired of thinking him as strange as his 
admirers, and, in a measure, he himself, tried 
to make out. Perhaps when we have learned 
tb admit that this supposed Hamlet com¬ 
pounded with Pascal was more than anything 
else a man living in the provinces and a little 
behind the ideas of his time; when we have 
acknowledged that the obstacle to any very 
great work lay not in his habit of analysis, 
but in his justified sense of a certain intel¬ 
lectual mediocrity—when, in short, we shall 
hate learned to see Amiel in a less interesting 
light, we shall fully enjoy in him the curious 
mixture of a very noble sort of mind with a 
very amiable sort of character; we shall 
value him, as we value certain of our most 
valued friends, not for what he might have 
done, but for what, with his capacity and 
incapacity, he was. 

So much I feel bound to say on the subject 
of Amiel himself. With regard to Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s translation, it appears to 
nie that - it represents the culmination of the 
general wastefulness which Amiel has pro¬ 
voked. These two volumes are a waste in 
all Ways—a waste of paper, ink, money, 
time, and a great deal of conscientious desire 
to- translate what is sometimes incapable of 
being translated, often unworthy thereof, and 
in every case much better read in the original. 
Every person sufficiently educated to read 
Amiri can read him in French; and every 
person who can read him in French loses 
very much by reading him in English. Of 
the real (.polities of Amiel, of the things 
which this man who achieved nothing did 
occasionally achieve, a very rare and indi¬ 
vidual way of using words is one of the most 
remarkable. Such qualities can scarcely ever 
be rendered in a translation; and least of all 


so, when the charm, as M. Bourget remarks, 
depends in great measure upon the faot that 
the language is being treated in a rather 
illegitimate way. Amiel cannot be put into 
English, because he invented a curious French 
of his own. You might as well try and get 
the flavour of Whitman’s Yankee polyglot 
jargon in an Italian translation. I quote an 
instance taken at random, which happens 
not to be particularly exotic or difficult of 
translation. Amiel writes: 

“ Promenade matinale. H a plu cette nuit; 
gros images; la mer, veinde de fauve et de vert, 
a revetu l’aspect serieux du travail. Elle est &, 
son affaire, sans menace mais sans mollesse. 
Elle fabrique see nuages, charrie lea sables, 
visite et baigne ses rives d’ecume, soulfeve ses 
flots pour la mar£e, porte les vaisseaux ct 
alimente la vie universelle. J’ai trouvtf quelques 
part une nappe de sable fin, plissee par l’eau 
comine le palais rose de la bouche d’un petit 
chat, ailleurs semblable & un del pommel6.” 

Mrs. Humphry Ward translates: 

“7 have had a morning walk. It has been 
raining in the night. There are large clouds all 
round ; the sea, veined with green and drab, has 
ut on the serious air of labour. She is about 
er business, in no threatening, but at the same 
time in no lingering mood. She is making her 
clouds, heaping up her sands, visiting her 
shores and bathing them with foam, gathering 
up her floods for the tide, carrying the ships 
to their destinations, and feeding the universal 
life. I found in a hidden nook a sheet of fine 
sand which the water had furrowed and folded 
like the pink palate of a kitten’s mouth, or like 
a dappled sky.” [The dappled sky effect is 
ailleurs, “ not in the same plaoe ”: the two 
effects are quite different). 

There is almost one-third more words in the 
translation than in the original French of 
this passage, and much of the charm is gone. 
Now, considering that Amiel is a delightful 
writer in French, and Mrs. Ward a clever 
writer in English, here is, besides the waste 
of unnecessary words, another instance, in 
the quite unnecessary union of Amiel and 
Mrs. Ward, of that general wastefulness of 
talk, time and thought, of which the whole 
Amiel-worship appears to me to be guilty. 

Vehnon Lbb. 


The Palace and the Hospital; or, Chronicles of 

Greenwich. By the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange. 

In 2 vole. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Wk had the pleasure, not long ago, of direct¬ 
ing attention to the first instalment of a 
history of Hampton Court, which seemed to 
us to be, both in design and execution, all 
that such a book should be. We regret that 
we cannot speak in terms of like approbation 
of Mr. L’Estrange’s history of Greenwich 
Palace and Hospital. The question which 
his two volumes (the fruit of untiring but 
undisoriminating industry) suggests is not— 
What do they contain ? but rather—What do 
they not contain? And the answer to the 
question is that, while we find in them a vast 
amount of historical facts or fictions readily 
accessible elsewhere, we fail to discover that 
connected and detailed history of the place, 
and especially of the hospital, which we were 
led to expect. There is no doubt some sort 
of connexion between, for instance, the 
Palaeologi and Greenwich, but it is not much 
more than may be said to exist between Lord 


Palmerston and Greenwich. Manuel Palaeo- 
logus visited Henry IY. at his river-side 
palace—at least, it is very probable that he 
did so; and Palmerston ate more than one 
fish dinner at the river-side hotel — that, 
at any rate, is a matter of certainty. But 
there is no more reason why the former fact 
(if fact it be) should lead the author into a 
disquisition on the later Western Empire than 
there is for the latter fact introducing a survey 
of the ministerial policy of thirty years ago. 
The provoking part of the matter is that 
Greenwich is really rich in memories which 
well deserve to be kept alive, and Mr. 
L’Estrange takes a genuine interest in the 
place; though, through the unfortunate plan 
he has adopted, that interest may not be 
equally shared by his readers, while the 
special memories are likely to be lost beneath 
the mass of extraneous matter. 

The Royal Palace of Greenwich dates from 
the commencement of the fifteenth century, 
and superseded in the sovereign’s favour the 
neighbouring palace of ELtham. Duke Hum¬ 
phrey seems to have had a large hand in 
reconstructing it; but we cannot make much 
out of Mr. L’Estrange’s statement: 

“ The original building seems from one en¬ 
graving to have had long, narrow windows, 
of two or three lights, with trefoil heads similar 
to those in the Bodleian. But no part of the 
walls of this date are [sic] now ex i s ting.” 

We are surprised to hear of the existence of 
any engraving contemporary with this early 
building, as Wyngaerde’s sketch, dated 1558, 
shows clearly that even in his time the original 
features had almost disappeared. In fact, 
the palace was always undergoing alterations; 
and Henry VII., who was boro within its 
walls, was especially addicted to enlarging 
and improving the many royal residences, and 
this one among the number. Unquestionably 
Greenwich ranked among the most important 
palaces in Tudor times; but it was less in 
favour with the earlier 8tuarts, and at the 
time of the Commonwealth had fallen ‘‘into 
a deplorable state of decay.” From this 
it was rescued by Charles II.; but the 
restoration effected by him involved a very 
considerable amount of destruction. Large 
sums were expended by the king, who 
made the incomplete palace his occasional 
residence. Eventually, it became a portion of 
the hospital. The governor’s house is now 
all that remains to indicate the character of 
the building upon which the taste of Sir John 
Denham and the less questionable skill of 
John Webbe were employed. 

The origin of the hospital is well known. 
There may be some question whether Nell 
Gwyn had much to do with the assignment 
of Chelsea College to disabled soldiers; but 
there seems no reason to doubt that the 
appropriation of Greenwich Palace as an 
asylum for worn-out seamen was made by 
Queen Mary. The inscription on thefrieae 
in the groat hall certainly attributes the 
design to the queen; though it is odd that 
John Evelyn, who had so much to do with 
carrying it out, makes no mention of her 
name in connexion with it. Begun in 1696, 
the hospital buildings were not completed 
until the latter part of the following century; 
and thus what Wren had grandly conceived 
was in some degree marred by the additions 
of Vanbrugh, Ripley, and Stuart. The first 
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pensioners were admitted in 1705. In 1814 
they had reached the maximum number of 
2,710, and then gradually sunk, until in 1865 
there were only about 1,400 of them within 
the walls. Now the old Greenwich pensioner 
with his wooden leg, his telescope, his tales, 
and his thirst belongs to the past; and the 
hospital has become the great naval school 
of the kingdom, and the nursery of a race of 
seamen inferior to none that has preceded it. 

But the hospital is not the only object of 
interest in Greenwich. The park, especially 
when the horse- chesnut trees are in blossom, 
is not much inferior in beauty to Richmond. 
The Royal Observatory has an interest unique 
in kind, and there is enough of "Wren’s 
original building left to carry back the 
memory to the days of Flamsteed. Mr. 
L’Estrange gives some interesting particulars 
of the great astronomer, who was permitted 
to increase his slender salary by taking pupils, 
among whom were the Dukes of Marlborough 
and Hamilton, the Earls of Essex and Lich¬ 
field, and other noblemen. Halley, hit 
successor, was a captain in the navy, and 
drew his pension as such. Though sixty- 
four years of age when made astronomer 
royal, he retained the office, with no loss to 
his own or to its reputation, for more than 
twenty years; and his name is still as well 
known as that of Bradley or of Maskelyne, 
who followed him. 

Scattered through Mr. L’Estrange’s volumes 
there is a great deal of useful and even of 
entertaining matter. The scandalous mis¬ 
management of the hospital in the last 
century has some humorous features in it; 
and, though discursive, the author is not dull. 

Chablbs J. Robin sow. 


Malory's History of King Arthur and the 
Quest of the Holy Or ail (from the “ Morte 
d’Arthur ”). Edited, with a General 

Introduction to the “Camelot Classics,” 
by Ernest Rhys. ("Walter Scott.) 

This edition of Malory’s “ most pleasant 
jumble or summary of the Arthurian legends,” 
to use Mr. Fumivall’s telling words, deserves, 
and will doubtless meet with, a cordial 
welcome. To speak of externals first—paper, 
print, and binding are excellent. If the 
remaining volumes of the series reach the 
same high standard in this respect, the pub¬ 
lisher will have provided a library of English 
prose accessible to every purse, and yet 
worthy outwardly of its contents. One slight 
misprint in the present volume may be noted 
in anticipation of a second edition: p. 119, 
1. 15, *7for “of.” 

Mr. Rhys has printed, broadly speaking, 
those portions of Malory’s work relating to 
Arthur’s youth, to Lancelot and his love for 
Guinevere, to the Grail Quest, to Modred’s 
rebellion, and to the final woe. He has 
followed Caxton’s text in the main faithfully, 
contenting himself with modernising the 
spelling, with occasional substitution of newer 
for archaic words and expressions, and with 
omission or alteration of phrases “ which 
tbe squeamishness of the day might object 
to.” He has provided an introduction ex¬ 
plaining the general scope and aim of the 
Camelot Classics series, and dwelling upon 
the genesis and spirit of Malory’s work. On 
this head Mr. Rhys has little to say that is 


new. He can hardly be blamed, however, 
for following the current English text-books, 
instead of attempting an independent study 
of the Arthur cycle. In few departments of 
literary history is the temptation greater to 
accept the opinion of others. And yet, in 
view of the immense importance of the 
Arthurian romance in the history of European 
literature, it seems desirable to trace the 
main outlines of its growth more definitely 
than has hitherto been done. 

If the origin and development of the 
Arthurian legends are so obscure, it is chiefly 
owing to the way in which they have come 
down to us. "We have an immense body of 
romance literature pro-supposing earlier 
ballads, lays, and, perhaps, short prose tales. 
Not one fragment of these remain—unless, 
indeed, the Thornton “ Sir Perceval ” be taken 
as a secondary representative of the former 
class, the Arthurian “Mabinogion” of the 
latter. These ballads or tales related, in all 
probability, single episodes in a hero’s life. 
In course of time those referring to the same 
hero were grouped together, forming a number 
of small cycles : a Gwalchnai (Gawain) cycle, 
a Peredur (Percival) cycle, a Tristram, a 
Lancelot, an Owain cycle, and so on. Towards 
the middle of the twelfth century these 
ballad or prose tale cycles came into the 
hands of North French trombres, who worked 
them np into the romances, the names of 
which are so familiar to us. What may be 
called the first (the ballad) stratum of the 
Arthurian literature has disappeared; and of 
the second, the romance stratum, no portion 
has reached us in its original form. Nor is 
this all. If, for instance, we turn to the 
Grail cycle, we find that but two of all the 
works composing it can be ascribed even to a 
secondary stage of development: these are 
Crestien’s “ Conte del Graal ” and Robert de 
Borron’s “Joseph d’Arimathie.” Crestien 
himself tells us that he had a forerunner, and 
a close scrutiny of Borron’s poem enables us 
to affirm the same of him. These two works 
deal each with one of the two parts into 
which the Grail legend is divided, and thus 
in a measure complete each other. Crestien 
relates the Quest of the Grail, Borron 
its origin and early history. Unfortunately, 
both works are fragmentary, so that no 
complete version of the legend is obtain¬ 
able from these oldest forms. We do not 
know Crestien’s ideas respecting the nature 
and origin of the Grail, nor how Borron 
would have related the Quest. There exists, 
it is true, a prose Percival, found only in 
one fourteenth century MS., which has been 
claimed as the completion of Borron’s work, 
but the claim is unfounded. With Crestien 
the case is different. We know of at least 
three continuations of his work, and it might 
be supposed that these would give the story 
as he had planned it. But one at least dis¬ 
agrees with him on an essential point; and, 
whereas Crestien goes back to a Peredur 
(Percival) cycle, another of the continuations 
is drawn mainly from a Gawain cycle. 
Difficulties of a similar nature present them¬ 
selves in connexion with the other romances. 
While Crestein and Borron had been engaged 
upon the Grail cycle, Luces de Gast and 
Walter Map (if we may trust the testimony 
of H61ie de Borron, writing in the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century) were 


writing the Tristan and the Lancelot. By 
the latter we must probably understand that 
earlier form of the romance which has been 
preserved to us, if it has been preserved at 
all, in the German version of Ulrich von 
Zatzikhoven. Of equal extent with these 
three cycles was a Gawain cycle (to be found 
chiefly in Gautier de Doulens, Crestien’s first 
continuator, and in the lost French romance 
which formed the groundwork of Heinrich 
von der Turlin’s Die Krone ), which was 
closely connected with the oldest form of the 
Grail Quest. Besides these four greater 
romance cycles we have several smaller ones, 
such as those of which Owain and Gheraint 
were the heroes. And we have an Arthur- 
sage of a more historical aspect than that of 
any of his knights, and largely derived, 
through the Bruts, from Geoffrey. 

Towards the end of the twelfth century a 
new Quest of the Grail, differing profoundly 
both in spirit and in the general conduct of 
the story from that of Crestien, yet obviously 
based in part upon his or upon an allied 
version, was tacked on to the Lancelot, in its 
turn revised to bring it into harmony with 
its new sequel. This new Quest substituted 
Galahad for the original hero Percival, whom, 
however, not daring entirely to banish, it 
relegated to the second place. As it followed 
the Lancelot, it was naturally ascribed to the 
same author, Map. Later still, another writer 
took Borron’s poem as a ground-work, added 
largely to it by the introduction of episodes 
copied bodily from, or designed to bring it 
into harmony with, the pseudo-Map Quest, 
and thus produced the work known as the 
Grand St. Graal. In reality a second draft of 
Borron’s poem, it came naturally enough to 
be ascribed to him by the copyists. It reads 
as the natural prologue to the pseudo-Map 
Quest; hence, in the MSS. it often im¬ 
mediately precedes it. The revised Lancelot, 
with the pseudo-Map Quest woven into it, 
seems to have been an especial favourite in 
England. Together with portions of the 
Tristram cycle and the Arthur-sage, it forms 
the staple of Malory’s compilation, which 
thus dealt with but a small portion of the 
existing Arthurian romance, and with that in 
its latest shape and when it had been revised 
for harmonising purposes. An artificial air 
of unity is thus obtained, rendered more 
striking in the present volume by the elimina¬ 
tion of all that belongs to the Tristram cycle. 

Mr. Rhys’s statements (Introduction, p. 
xxix.) may now be examined: 

“ The first advent of the story (of Arthur) 
in Britain was probably in the shape of 
a Welsh bardic epic ... its first liter¬ 
ary appearance in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
romance history in Latin prose completed in 
1147. These legends of Geoffrey’s were trans¬ 
lated into French verse, and, coloured and 
graced by the art of the Norman trouvbres, 
found their way back again to form one of 
the great cycles of romance in vogue in the 
thirteenth century. [There is no proof of the 
existence of a Welsh bardic (Arthur) epic; 
barely one-fifth of the existing Arthurian 
romance is derived from Geoffrey. The cycle 
came into vogue some time before the end of 
the twelfth century.] It was then that Walter 
Map, too, invented and added, with the insight 
of the true genius, the story of the Quest of the 
Grail. Thus spiritualised, it again passed into 
France, and was further touched and adorned 
with French poetry, being told and retold with 
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all the imaginative feeling of which the French 
romancists of the day were capable.” 

It is very doubtful whether Map had anything 
to do with the Quest traditionally ascribed 
to him. It is certain that the author of that 
Quest did not invent a story belonging origin¬ 
ally to other cycles of romance, and found 
elsewhere in an older and a purer form. By 
the it I have underlined, Mr. Bhys refers, 

I presume, to the Arthur story as found in 
Malory; if so, that story underwent very 
little change after the pseudo-Map Quest had 
been incorporated with it. If, however, he 
refers to that Quest itself, his statement is 
even less exact. Three well-defined stages 
can, it is true, be made out in the develop¬ 
ment of that Quest: the first represented 
solely (to my knowledge) by the Welsh version, 
printed by the Rev. R. Williams; the second 
by the Roxburgh text, edited by Mr. Fur- 
nivall; the third by the 1488 folio. But the 
accretions and alterations which can be dis¬ 
tinguished show no traces of “ poetry ” or 
“ imaginative feeling.” 

These questions have not a mere antiquarian 
interest. There can be no sound aesthetic 
criticism of the Arthurian romances until the 
place of each in, and its relation to the 
other members of, the whole cycle have been 
determined. Mr. Rhys refers several times 
to the “fateful epic consistency ” of Malory’s 
work, and speaks thus of the “ Idylls of the 
King”: 

“ In these poems, nobly perfect in themselves, 
we see at once an ominous sign of the times in 
that what has been called our English prose 
epic should lose its high proportion and its 
fateful coherency.” 

If what I have said is correct, Malory’s work 
is, in no sense of the word, an epic; it is a 
combination of some among the latest forms 
of an immense body of romance literature 
which originally had no real connexion one 
with the other. Never was Lord Tennyson 
better inspired by his genius than when he 
resorted to the idyllic presentment in his 
retelling of the Arthur stories. Their true 
charm and beauty, the charm and beauty 
of Celtic literature generally, lie in felicity 
and picturesqueness of style, in exquisite 
rendering of detail, in a subtle fairy-like 
glamour found nowhere else. Much of this 
charm still clings to the pages of Malory, and 
ensures him his enduring place among English 
classics. But we must look elsewhere for 
“ epic ” merits and characteristics. The un¬ 
happy nature of the “ epic ” estimate of 
Malory is shown by reference to the Grail 
episode. We are told that this gives 
“coherency to the diffuse insertion of the 
various romances.” Now, were Malory’s 
work really an epic, the introduction of the 
Grail Quest would constitute the most 
deplorable of anti-climaxes. The achieve¬ 
ment of the Quest in no way affects the fate 
of Arthur. It does not even affect the after¬ 
life of Lancelot, who plays such a prominent 
part in it. Nor is the episode more satis¬ 
factory if considered solely with refer¬ 
ence to its chief hero. Galahad achieves 
at last the adventure there is no reason 
he should not have achieved at the 
outset, dies —“ et praeterea nihil”; the 
“ epic” goes on as if nothing had happened. 
Nor can I look upon the enthusiasm (re¬ 
echoed by Mr. Rhys) about its “ spiritual 


significance” as justified. Mystic fervour 
cannot be denied to many passages; but our 
favourable verdict is probably influenced by 
the glamour cast backwards upon the romance 
by those perfect lines in which the Laureate 
has distilled, as it were, whatever it con¬ 
tained of pure and lovely But we must not 
let ourselves be blinded to the real spirit of 
the work. Mr. Fumivall finds in it “ that 
deep seated reverence for woman which is the 
most refining, and one of the noblest senti¬ 
ments of man’s nature.” It may be added— 
and one the least likely to have occurred to 
the author of the Quest. Physical chastity 
is therein exalted, with the grossness peculiar 
to asceticism, not because woman was rever¬ 
enced, but because she was abhorred. Carnal 
sin is condemned because committed with her 
through whom sin first came into the world. 
This sentiment may be admirable or not; 
but it should not be confounded with our 
modern ideal of chastity. It is hardly 
too much to say that the morality, such 
as it is, of sinful Lancelot is truer, more 
human, and therefore more progressive, than 
that of sinless Galahad. Malory, it is true, 
occasionally tones down the grossness of the 
first draft; and for this, as well as for his 
swift, clear, and vivacious narrative (com¬ 
pared, that is, with so much of the Arthurian 
romance), his work will always remain the 
best introduction to the cycle at large. But 
it must not be forgotten that it is a late 
attempt at fusing into some sort of whole a 
number of independent, often discordant, 
stories. And whoever would learn the 
utmost artistic capabilities of the Arthurian 
legends as exhibited in mediaeval literature, 
who would rightly estimate the wealth of 
passionate human interest, of profound moral 
thought, which lie therein embedded, must 
put Malory aside and turn to Gottfried von 
Strassburg and Wolfram von Eschenbach. 

Alfred Nutt. 


Eight Month» on the Gran Chaco of the Argen¬ 
tine Republic. By Giovanni Pelleschi. 

(Sampson Low.) 

With the exception of Alaska and the Arctic 
seaboard, the Gran Chaco wilderness, com¬ 
prising a great part of the Argentine States 
and a portion of Southern Bolivia, is certainly 
the least known region in the New World. 
Compared with the Southern Pampas, “ all 
grass and sky,” it has been popularly described 
as “ all trees and water,” a description which 
sufficiently betrays the prevailing ignorance 
even of its most salient physical features. 
Since the partial survey of Major Host, an 
engineer officer in the service of the Argentine 
Republic, little has been done to dispel this 
ignorance until the appearance of the present 
work, which, notwithstanding innumerable 
shortcomings and crudities of all sorts, may 
still be thankfully accepted as a welcome con¬ 
tribution to a better knowledge of the natural 
history, political and social condition at least 
of the central districts. 

The author, an Italian engineer of some 
capacity, describes in an extremely rambling 
and discursive way, “ what he saw, or believed 
he saw, ” of the country during an eight months’ 
expedition to the Vermejo river valley in the 
discharge of his official duties in the service 
of the Republic, some seven years ago. At 


least, so much may be gathered from the 
preface, dated Buenos Ayres, March, 1880. 
But whether the work now appears for the 
first time in its present form, or is a transla¬ 
tion from the Italian, as might be concluded 
on internal evidence, is nowhere stated. If 
original, it is creditable to the writer’s know¬ 
ledge of our language; if not, the trans¬ 
lator cannot always be complimented either on 
his judgment ia dealing with the text, or on 
his success in reproducing it in intelligible 
English. What, for instance, can this mean ? 

“The very small intellectual and moral dis¬ 
tance between them [the Aborigines] and us 
is an eloquent proof of the immense antiquity 
of man, necessary to bring hitn from the state 
of rational anthropomorphism into that of the 
existing savage.” 

What is “rational" anthropomorphism, an^ 
is this the starting point of human culture out 
of which “the existing savage” is evolved? 
Then the author has a curious habit of 
flying off into ecstatic addresses to men and 
things, which may read passably in the accom¬ 
modating Italian, but which become sufficiently 
ludicrous in the less adaptive Anglo-Saxon. 
“ Poor Faustino,” one of his native associates, 
falls a victim to the treachery of the wild 
tribes, and is thus informed of the incidents 
attending and following his cruel death : 

“ Fearful lest thou should depart from the 
equality that is so dear to them, they put thee 
to death. They first transfixed thee with darts, 
then when wounded and already unable to 
resist, but, suffering and conscious of their 
tortures, they cut thy throat. Still unsatiated 
the monsters became inhuman ! After decapi¬ 
tation. they hung up thy body by the feet, and 
they used thy unsnom head for a cup, from 
which, when full to the brim, thy former part¬ 
ner will drink during their orgy, while the 
fermented liquor drops from the locks in which 
she has so often entwined her hands when 
soliciting thy caresses! ” 

Further on come six pages of heroics 
addressed to the province of Tucuman, in 
which the author surpasses himself, as thus: 

“Nature, who has been somewhat niggardly to 
thy companions, has lavished her gifts on thee, 
her favoured one, because thou wert beautiful 
and beloved .' To thee she has given the vast 
plain of the Pampa, and bounded it with a 
semicircle of hills so as to welcome the Alieian 
winds, that in return for thy hospitality enrich 
thee with the life-giving elements gathered in 
their wanderings over numberless Alpine 
heights, and fraternise with thy r ver, called 
by thee the Fondo, but changing its name over 
and over again according to the caprice of the 
friendly lands whose bosom it fertilises. . . . 
And how shall I fitly praise the soothing herb 
that in manifold guise bestows such buss on 
men—tobacco, which is to thee a boundless 
source of wealth ? . . . The borracho, with its 
barrel-shaped trunk and lemon-like fruit, which, 
when ripe, is full of cotton, flourishes as far as 
thy southern limits, but refuses to grow in a 
more humid climate. ... I do not blame thee 
in that thou permittest the degenerate lion 


[puma] of thy wild fauna to satiate bis hunger 
on tby flocks. . . . But it grieves me that thou 
affordest no home to the deer and the lama, to 
the hare and the rabbit. . . . Thou art glad, 
however, over thy happy flocks of tall, rounded, 
slender goats, each with three sucking kids, and 
worthy of breeding with those of Cashmere. . . . 
And why should it be forbidden me to mention 
thy dark-eyed daughters. . . . They are fond 
of dancing, music, and lively conversation, when 
quite young girls, but when married they may 
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justly boast that they devote themselves to 
domestic duties. . . . But if thou art privileged 
by nature, O Tucuman, be not proud thereof, 
nor lift thy desires too high. . . . Thy capital 
city, though enriched with many educational 
institutes, is wanting in every hygienic con¬ 
trivance for the alleviation of life. Proceed 
cautiously, therefore; endeavour to open streets, 
to regulate irrigation, to procure liberty for the 
workman. . . . Meanwhile I salute thee yet 
once again, O Tucuman! ” 

Although we are told that this extra¬ 
ordinary “ poetic form ” is adopted “ in order 
to do hononr to the subject, and to make it 
more attractive,” it may be doubted whether 
the English reader would have felt disposed 
to complain had the translator exercised a 
little common-seine in dealing with such 
transcendental passages. Even had they been 
eliminated altogether, enough would have re¬ 
mained to amuse, if not always to instruct, the 
naturalist, the ethnologist, and the philologist. 
The ornithologist, for instance, will learn that 
the oondor, deadly enemy of the flocks, has 
become too knowing to be got rid of by the 
use of strychnine. Where he suspects its 
presence he first allows the less intelligent 
caranehos and crows to share the banquet, 
probably on the fiat experimentum in eorpore 
vili principle; then, if they do not fall dead, 
he swoops down and joins in the feast, other¬ 
wise betaking himself elsewhere. Squally 
interesting and surprising is the veracious 
account of the marvellous curative virtues of 
toads, frogs, newts, “ and other small deer,” 
an ointment of toad-grease proving efficacious 
in cases of quinsy; the lizard and chameleon, 
“whether raw or cooked,” being taken in¬ 
wardly for syphilis; while the author’s own 
brother, threatened with the loss of his leg 
from erysipelas, “ was unexpectedly cured 
shortly after binding two live frogs for a 
whole night on the affected part.” 

Much attention was devoted to the language 
of the Mattacco people in the Vermejo valley, 
with the usual result of discovering startling 
etymological affinities with the various mem¬ 
bers of the Aryan family. Thus the Mattacco 
A »<f= Italian gid (yes), which, by-the-by, is the 
Latin jam-, Li=German kein (none); i*U=* 
English ill-, op— Latin ol, and »inoeh (dog)= 
Greek kino* (sic) ; and at the end of the list 
it is naively added: “ These are all I recol¬ 
lect.” These Mattaccos, of whom an other¬ 
wise really interesting account is given, appear, 
though it is not so stated, to be a branch of 
the Matagwayi or Mataguyos, who occupy 
most of the Vermejo basin, and who are 
probably members of the great Lule-Vilela 
nation, widespread throughout Gran Chaco. 
Among some of their tribes the curious 
practice of “ couvade ” appears to prevail; for 
we are told that it is customary for the 
husband to lie down on the bed “for three 
days, receiving every attention, as if he were 
the new-made mother ” This testimony to 
the existence of a custom that has been 
doubted is the more valuable that the author 
himself is unaware of its existence elsewhere, 
and has consequently no theory to support. 
He also notes that the arithmetic of all the 
tribes that had not been brought into contact 
with the ancient Peruvian culture stops short 
of five, and gives a humorous account of the 
excruciating efforts made by a native wamor 
to explain how on one occasion he had ilain 
“ his thousands.” 


“ I killed many of them,” he said, “ and began 
counting in Mattacco from one to four, holding 
his right band in his left, and lifting one finger 
at a time, but not the thumb. But when he 
had reached four he was puzzled, and sitting 
down cross-legged on the ground, he began 
making marks on the earth with his finger, ex¬ 
claiming at each one toch —t.e., this—raising bis 
head each time as well as his hand, the thumb 
of which he held in his left hand, and looking 
at me he added, * uuitd toch,’ meaning, 1 and 
this one too,’ and so he went on until he reached 
about a score, always, however, turning towards 
me, that I might understand that, besides 
these, there were also the four fingers, until at 
last I was almost tired out with ntocq, ntocq 
(many, many).” 

The very names for the first four numerals 
are formidable compounds, or rather complete 
poly synthetic sentences, meaning a* my finger 
holds, or indicates (one), as my fingers hold 
(two), and so on. Thus by the time four is 
reached patience is exhausted, and all the 
rest is lumped as many, plenty, and the like. 
Ethnologists will be grateful to Sig. Pelleschi 
for the trouble he has taken to elucidate this 
primitive arithmetical system, typical of so 
many analogous processes prevalent among 
tribes at a low state of culture in every part 
of the world. 

The chapters devoted to the geology, 
climate, physical constitution, and natural 
resources of Gran Chaco are by far the most 
valuable portion of the work, and, in fact, the 
best justification of its appearance. Here the 
writer was in his proper province, and has 
done his work well. The influence of climate 
and of the character of the soil on the distri¬ 
bution of vegetable species is carefully worked 
out. Many will be surprised to hear that the 
climate of Gran Chaco is drier even than that 
of the Pampas, notwithstanding the existence 
of such large rivers as the Salado, Yermejo, 
and Pilcomayo, all subject to extensive annual 
floodings, and notwithstanding the vast forests 
covering tens of thousands of square miles. 
Its moisture, it is argued, comes from the 
snows and rainfall of the eastern slope of the 
Cordilleras, not from the woodlands of the 
plains. In fact, the commonly accepted 
opinion that the humidity of a country is 
largely affected by the presence or absence of 
forest growths is vehemently denied. The 
influence of woods, it is contended, must be 
limited and local in the extreme, one field of 
arable land being “a thousand times more 
absorbent and fertilising than an ' entire 
tropical forest.” It is useless, therefore, he 
concludes, to expect any improvement in the 
climate of the grassy Pampas by planting the 
hills, the influence of timber being as nothing 
compared with such physical conditions as 
relief and aspect of the land, mountain ranges, 
exposure to atmospheric currents, the neigh¬ 
bourhood of oceans, and so forth. 

Nevertheless, he speaks hopefully of the 
prospects of the country, abounding as it 
does in every variety of natural products, 
needing only a stable government, with safe 
and easy communications for their rapid 
development. 

“It has an immediate and magnificent future, 
if the Vermejo becomes safe, periodical and 
permanent, for commerce. When this is an 
accomplished fact, the valuable productions of 
this privileged zone will be obtained at a small 
cost through the labour of the thousands of 
Indians who rove through this immense Chaco; 


and when cheaply transported to the ooast will 
be able to vie with the products of other 
regions.” 

There are no index, maps or illustrations to 
the work, which rather whets than appeases 
tho appetite for information “on the Gran 
Chaco of the Argentine Republic.” 

A. H. Keane. 


new NOVELS. 

The Favourite of Fortune. By Ella Curtis. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Killed in the Open. By Mrs. Edward Ken- 
nard. In 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

In a Silver Sea. By B. L. Farjeon. In 
3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

A Romance of Two Worlds. By Marie Corelli. 
In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

A Conventional Bohemian. By Edmund 
Pendleton. (New York : Appleton.) 

History of a Walking-stick. By Richard le 
Free. (Sonnenscheiu.) 

Eaten Up. By Eosten. (Ward & Downey.) 

Tax lady who has been hitherto in the habit 
of writing under the pseudonym of “ Shirley 
Smith” has, in The Favourite of Fortune, pro. 
dueed a novel that pleasantly recalls The 
Famtly Scapegrace stage of Mr. Payn’s literary 
career. In those days Mr. Payn revelled in a 
melodramatic plot, and did not object to a 
murder or two ; but his humour—then latent 
rather than patent—enabled him to turn off 
the whole lightly. Miss (?) Curtis has not a 
little of this faculty. Iu The Favourite oj 
Fortune she sketches two thorough-bred 
scoundrels of different types—Gervais Vande- 
leur and Monsieur Theodore, alias the Baron 
de Vaubert; and the third volume contains a 
singularly brutal railway murder. But the art 
of the writer is such that we are not particularly 
disgusted with the scoundrels nor particularly 
revolted with the murder. The truth is that she 
concentrates her own attention as an artist, 
and succeeds in concentrating the attention of 
her readers, on the brighter side of her story. 
Dick Vandeleur and Valentine MuncaBter, 
who meet in the first chapter in Piccadilly— 
the one a young gentleman of nineteen with 
the best of instincts and the best of prospects, 
and the other a pretty street hawker of 
fourteen—are, even to a conventional extent, 
the hero and heroine affected by novel readers 
of the old school. Of course they fall in love 
at first sight. Of course they turn out also to 
be relatives, and, unconsciously, rivals for the 
same fortune and the same title. They have 
the usual difficulties, some serious, others 
prettily comic, before they get all they 
desire. But all ends well, and one sees from 
the beginning that all will end well. And 
yet an abundance of ingenuity is displayed 
in the plot of The Favourite of Fortune. 
There stand between Dick Vandeleur and the 
peerage Julius Trevannion, who, although a 
a good fellow, is “ a bad life,” and Gervais 
Vandeleur, who is not only “a bad life " but 
“ a bad lot.” When these are both disposed 
of, and, along with them, the poor circus girl 
whom the cynical villain Gervais passes off as 
his daughter, Richard is deprived of his 
position by his old friend the street hawker, 
who turns out to be GervaisV legitimate 
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daughter, and the Baroness Trevannion 
in her own right. All this may appear 
a little unreal and school-girlish, but it is 
very pleasant all the same. Besides, Valentine 
Muncaster and Dick Vandeleur are not only 
likeable in themselves, but are cleverly and 
carefully sketched. Poor volatile Georgie, 
the circus girl, whom Gervais treats aa 
his daughter, only to undeceive her in a 
characteristically cynical fashion, is equally 
effective as a portrait—so much so that it 
is hardly possible not to resent and protest 
against her murder in the third volume at the 
hands of her husband, as coarsely selfish a 
villain as ever figured in a novel. Alto¬ 
gether, the Favourite of Fortune is an excep¬ 
tionally good work of its class. 

Mrs. Kennard might have saved herself the 
trouble of writing an explanatory and, from 
the moral point of view, rather high-pitched 
preface to her sporting novel of Filled in the 
Open. There is no harm in writing a sport¬ 
ing novel, if it is sufficiently realistic in the 
better sense. Such Killed in the Open is 
beyond all doubt. It is superfluous of Mrs. 
Kennard to tell ns that her “meets” and 
all the rest of it are drawn from her own 
experiences, and to hint that “ Beauty-boy,” 
whom she presents to her heroine, Valentine 
Beverley, is her own property. Apart, too, 
from “cups” and ‘‘glorious runs,’’ Killed in the 
Open is a very well told and conscientiously 
written story. Valentine Beverley is a charm¬ 
ing girl; and her two lovers—Lord Blaston, 
selfish and not altogether honourable, and 
Allan Macdonald, the plain but worthy 
Scotchman, whom a term of office-life has 
rendered rather awkward in the saddle—are 
very well contrasted. Lady Byder, a malicious 
gossip, belonging to the Mrs. Candour sister¬ 
hood, is also admirably drawn, and serves as 
a good foil to Sir Nugent Beverly, Valentine’s 
excellent, hard-up, and (in religious matters) 
sceptical father. Bather singularly, Mrs. 
Kennard’s book is calculated to disgust the 
uninitiated with “sporting” as a moral 
discipline. It appears to have a vulgarising, 
if not coarsening, effect, both upon character 
and upon language. With all his awkwardness, 
Allan Macdonald is much more of a gentle¬ 
man than his predecessor in Valentine’s affec¬ 
tions ; and Valentine herself, in her unre¬ 
generate or ante-Macdonald days, permits her¬ 
self to use the vituperation of a shrew. Is it 
quite a common thing, by the way, for clever 
young ladies who are amateur Caldecotts to 
send sketches to Punch , receiving “ tenners” 
in retnrn, and apparently by return of post ? 

Mr. Faijeon’s new novel reminds one of a 
good speech spoiled by a thick utterance and 
elocutionary mannerisms. That he can tell a 
story well, and can draw characters of a 
certain sort more than fairly well, he has 
proved repeatedly. Even in In a Silver Sea 
the narratives of the strolling sisters, Mar¬ 
garet and Clarice, who are separated by cruel 
fate, and still more cruel men, are not devoid 
of power. Mauvain, the Mephistopheles of 
the story, who, for one occasion at least, takes 
the part of Faust, and Banf, the beneficent 
hunchback—a sort of luckier Quasimodo— 
would pass muster, were it not that they seem 
to be perpetually enveloped in a mist of 
sentiment and unreal romance. What is this 
mysterious Silver Isle, which is situated close 


to England, and which is yet inhabited by a 
marvellous community that allows murderers 
to spend the bulk of their days peaceably in 
retirement and religious asceticism? In a 
Silver Sea is a most provoking book, being 
neither a fairy story, nor a historical romance, 
nor an everyday novel. Its plot is, besides, 
drawn out to a wearisome extent. 

We should have said at once that Between 
Two World* was either a skit directed against 
Sir William Thompson, M. Faure, and the 
storage of force, or a serious psychological 
performance intended for the benefit of the 
modem faithful, like Mr. Sinnett’s Karma, 
but for one or two rather suspicious 
allusions in it to living notabilities. 
Heliobas, an “electric” doctor, the most 
impossible character in a grotesquely im¬ 
possible story, talks about “ poor mechanical 
Arabella Goddard,” and contrasts “thecoldly 
correct performances of Joachim and the icily 
dull renderings of Charles Halle ” with “the 
matchless violin playing of Sarasate, the 
tempestuous splendours of Bubinstein, and 
the elfish, weird grumblings and gambollings 
of Bottesini’s contra basso.” This looks like 
a deliberate attempt on the part of some 
foreign artist — or artiste — to depreciate 
English music. It is better, however, in any 
case, to look upon this story as bond fide. As 
such, no purpose would be served in criticising 
it; but a reading can be recommended to 
those who wish to master the latest disoovery 
of the modem black art—“electric divina¬ 
tion.” A musician, whose nerves have given 
way, goes to Italy for her health in the 
company of an American friend, Mrs. Everard, 
who is, indeed, the only sane person in 
Between Two Worlds. There she is not cured, 
but she makes the acquaintance of Baffaelo 
Cellini, an artist who has been electrified out 
of suicidal intentions and poor health. 
Cellini, in turn, sends her to Paris to consult 
the artist in electric morals who has cured 
him—a Chaldean gentleman whose electric 
name is Heliobas, but who is also known as 
Casimir. It would be scarcely fair to tell 
how the musician fares with Heliobas. It 
may be added, however, that the Chaldean 
has a sister, Zara, who is even more remark¬ 
able than himself; for she has become to all 
intents and purposes an electric battery, and 
so can repel with perfect ease the too 
vigorous advances of a quite mundane lover, 
one Prince Ivan. She is very appropriately 
struck dead by a flash of lightning in a 
thunderstorm. 

There is a good deal of smartness, and 
also of straining after both effect and 
epigram, in A Conventional Bohemian, which 
is a study of “flirtatious” American life. 
Society of this kind on the other side 
of the Atlantic must, to judge from the 
specimens of conversation Mr. Pendleton 
furnishes, be even more contemptible than it 
is here, especially if there are many men like 
Mr. Austin Villars, who “ took his flirtations 
as some men take their sherry and bitters, 
not so much because they care for it, as 
because it seems sociable.” There is passion 
as well as frivolity, however, in A Con¬ 
ventional Bohemian, which is supplied by 
Augele Wentworth, a “conscienceless” beauty 
with a fondness for French phrases, who 
displays “ audacity ” in her toilets as well as 


in her flirtations, and who steals Mr. Austin 
Villars from her friend Mrs. Constance Frere, 
by representing Mr. Frere to be alive when 
he is dead. The conclusion of the story is 
rather tame and even stagey. Mr. Pendle¬ 
ton would probably be more successful if he 
were a little more natural and not so 
obviously bent on saying clever things like 
“ Tragedy is rococo," and “ Our people have 
no national plasm; we are an olla podrida of 
types.” 

The History of a Walking-Stick consists 
of ten stories told by a Mr. Ben to a lad who 
recovers his walking-stick for him when he 
thinks he has lost it Mr. Ben, who has 
evidently been on the Continent a good deal, 
is, on the whole, a lively story-teller; and 
this collection, which might appropriately 
have been published at Christmas, is much 
superior to books of the kind with which 
that season makes us familiar. Most of them 
are tales with a purpose, but rather singularly 
are none the worse for that. 

The author of Eaten Up is terribly in 
earnest. His book is, in fact, an attack against 
the “infamy” of “building leases.” The 
hero is a poor builder who is victimised by 
various sharks with such appropriate names 
as Hawk, Hellhund, Bots, and Swoppy. 
He gets into all sorts of difficulties and 
miseries, and even dreams that he is accused 
of murder. “ Eosten ” has undoubtedly the 
power of writing realistically; but it would 
probably be shown to greater advantage in a 
pamphlet on some political or social problem 
than in a work of fiction, even though that 
takes the form of a shilling dreadfuL 

William Wallac*. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

Social Questions from the Point of View of 
Christian Theology. By J. Llewelyn Davies. 
(Macmillan.) The high-toned and earnest 
teaching of Mr. Davies has never been better 
exemplified than in this volume of sermons and 
essays. The subjects dealt with are among the 
prominent questions of the day; such as the 
rights and duties of property, Christian social¬ 
ism, Christianity and political economy, 
Christianity and politics, war, international 
relations, oaths, the advance of women—not 
forgetting the irrepressible “ deoeased wife’s 
sister.” Mr. Davies’s ardour for the cause of 
justice and humanity, and his confident belief 
in human progress, never lead him to under¬ 
rate or evade difficulties. His teaching is as 
wise as it is enthusiastic. 

The Seven Gifts. Addressed to the Diocese 
of Canterbury, in his Primary Visitation, by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. (Macmillan.) 
These addresses are mainly practical. On some 
questions the archbishop has spoken for the 
first time since his elevation to the primacy. 
His view of the confessional is boldly and 
clearly expressed. 

“ That system seems to have been the fruit of the 
despair which marked the ninth century. Amid 
the heathen ignorance and barbaric habits of raoes 
Christianised by force, amid the tyrannous and 
often half-criminal careers of the classes that were 
rudely civilising them through serfdom and 
military order, the recommendation at Orleans by 
Theodulf and the rapid adoption of auricular oon- 
fesBion by the clergy, when public confession was 
no longer submitted to or manageable, introduced 
a new kind of adult school for barons, soldiers, 
and serfs. Even from the first, it was less difficult 
with women than with men; but it was strongly 
worked by strong wills and great abilities, and it 
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answered its purpose. But so soon as the first age 
of modem civilisation succeeded to that of the 
middle ages, its retention was only parallel to the 
retention of Latin in the Church offices after the 
maturity of a great family of languages. Then, 
as a system tor society, it broke down. It has 
broken the Church down with it. . . . As to 
the confessional, the culture, the philosophy, the 
science, the family union, the civil progress, all 
alike exclaim — In nostros fabricate sst machine 
mum." 

The whole charge is marked by a strong in¬ 
dividuality and an outspoken vigour that does 
not always belong to the episcopal bench. 

Holy Week in Norwich Cathedral; being Seven 
Lectures on the Several Members of the Most 
Sacred Body of our Lord Jesus Christ. By 
E. M. Goulbum. (Rivingtons.) Though 
mainly devotional in character, these lectures 
of the Dean of Norwich embody enough of ex¬ 
position of scripture to justify our noticing 
them here. They form a worthy addition to 
the many popular works of this thorough 
“ Anglican ’’divine. 

The Parable* of our Lord. Seoond series. 
By Marcus Dodd. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
There is freshness and force in Dr. Dodd’s 
treatment of the Parables. As forming part of 
the “Household Library of Exposition,” the 
volume does not enter upon critical enquiries; 
but the reader may detect all along the sure 
tread of a well-bred and scholarly interpreter. 

The Chrietian Church in Relation to Human 
Experience: a Treatise on some Eocleeiastical 
Subjects viewed chiefly with reference to the 
Facts of Human Nature and History. By 
Thomas Dykes. (Glasgow: Maclehose.) If 
anyone desires to acquaint himself with the 
ecclesiastical standpoint of the “ Broad-church 
school” of Scottish Presbyterian divines, he 
cannot do better than turn to this little book. 
Dr. Dykes writes forcibly, yet in a tone con¬ 
ciliatory throughout. More especially on ques¬ 
tions of Church polity and government, he 
states, with admirable fairness and moderation, 
the view of those Presbyterian (and, we may 
add. Episcopalian) scholars who maintain that 
no precise form of Church government is laid 
down as obligatory in the New Testament. 
He is here in accord rather with Hooker [pace 
his editor John Keble)than with George Gules- 
pie and the prevailing Presbyteriqn school of 
the seventeenth century. On the liturgioal 
questions that are at present much interesting 
the Scottish Churches, Dr. Dykes is again wise 
and tolerant. His sympathies are obviously 
with the new movement; but his studies in 
history make him patient, if not indulgent, 
towards the past. Even when citing the fol¬ 
lowing entertaining account, given by Prin¬ 
cipal Baillie (Letter 59), of the “ devotional 
exercises ” of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines, Dr. Dykes is gentle in his censures 
(p. 149): 

“We spent from nine to five very graciously. 
After Dr. Twiss had begun with a brief prayer, 
Mr. Marshall prayed large two hours most divinely, 
confessing the sins of the members of the As¬ 
sembly in a wonderful pathetic and prudent way. 
Afterwards Mr. Arrowsmith preached an hour; 
then a psalm; thereafter Mr. Vines prayed near 
two hours, and Mr. Palmer preached an hour, and 
Mr. Seaman prayed near two hours. After Mr. 
Henderson had brought us (o a sweet conference 
of faults to be remedied, Dr. Twiss closed with a 
short prayer and blessing.” 

On areeds and the use of discipline, Dr. Dykes 
is equally sagacious, large-minded, and tol¬ 
erant. Did Presbyterianism, as in former 
days, afford any place for men with special 
gifts for guiding and ruling in the higher 
stations, this book would go to mark out Dr. 
Dykes for a “superintendent”—that we may 
avoid the hateful word “ bishop.” 


The Faith of the Unlearned : Authority apart 
from the Sanction of Season an insufficient 
Basis for it. By “ One Unlearned.” (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) It must here suffice to 
say of this strange book that the “ One Un¬ 
learned,” if he is not an expert in scholastic 
theology, is certainly well versed in ourrent 
scientific and metaphysical speculations, and 
finds himself led on from point to point till he 
arrives at oonelusions that would satisfy most 
orthodox Christians. 

The Throne of Eloquence : Great Preachers, 
Ancient and Modem. By E. Paxton Hood. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) This, as might be ex¬ 
pected from the compiler of the World of Anec¬ 
dote, is an entertaining book of a gossiping kind, 
with many stories (old and new) of preachers, 
more or less distinguished in their day. S. 
Chrysostom and S. Bernard and Jeremy Taylor 
stand cheek by jowl with Jacob Kruber, 
Alexander Waugh, James Stratten, and 
“Father” Taylor. The exhibition of the 
humourous and grotesque side of pulpit oratory 

is, however, balanced by much information and 
many illustrations bearing on the nobler 
characteristics of the Christian preacher. The 
book is a gathering by the widow of Mr. 
Paxton Hood from previous publications now 
out of print. 

The Light of Asia and the Light of the World. 
By 8. H. Kellogg. (Macmillan.) This work is 
an attempt to compare the lives, the doctrines, 
and the ethics, of Buddha with those of Christ. 
It is avowedly written to exhibit the marked 
inferiority of the former. Dr. Kellogg, who is 
now a Professor in the Western Theological 
Seminary, Alleghany, was for eleven years a 
missionary in India, and has devoted much 
time to tne study of Buddhism. In view of 
recent researchesinto the religious systems of the 
East, Archdeacon Hardwick’s Christ and Other 
Masters must be regarded as thin and inade¬ 
quate, if not inaccurate. Prof. Rhys Davids’s 
admirable studies, and the publication of the 
“ Sacred Books of the East,” have prepared 
the way for a comparison more securely based; 
and the reader may feel assured that Dr. Kel¬ 
logg has not approached his task without having 
availed himself of the results of the recent 
enquiries of both English and German scholars. 

University Sermons. By William Lee, 
Archdeacon of Dublin. With an Appendix. 
(Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co.) Tms book 
belongs to a class of literature which the 
considerate critio rightly thinks himself bound 
to treat with lenity. We may term it, “ In 
Memoriam Literature.” A noteworthy man 
like, e.g., Archdeacon Lee passes away; and, 
though his contributions to the literature or 
thought of his time have not been great, 
though it may even happen that his influence 
on human progress or intellectual freedom was 
the reverse of healthful, yet the excellence of 
his private character may have surrounded him 
with troops of friends, who, regarding his 
teaching through the partial eyes of affection, 
insist on having some posthumous memento of 

it. Such we find to be the origin of the book 
before us. It contains a selection of the Arch¬ 
deacon’s sermons, and has prefixed to it a 
preface and two short memoir notioes of his 
life. The sermons, regarded from the author’s 
standpoint, are erudite and scholarly in tone, 
but, for the most part, are deficient in unotion, 
in point, and in original and incisive thought. 
They are emphatically aeademic in the old 
sense of the term, whioh includes a kind of 
stately and sedate prosiness, a monotony of 
clear, but arid, exposition, as its distinguishing 
features. Prof. Mahaffy, in his prefatory 
remarks, speaks of the archdeacon’s lectures 
on ecclesiastical history as being marked by 
“ rich and picturesque eloquence.” These 

| qualities cannot be said to characterise hie 


sermons, judging at least from the specimens 
contained in this volume. On the oontrary, 
their uniform severity of style seems to forbid 
the least approach to “richness”; and the 
preacher's evident distrust, rather than want, 
of originality, together with his horror of all 
novelty, make pioturesqueness impossible. As 
a man. his character is thus given by Prof, 
Mahaffy : “ Uncompromising as he was in 
principles, and trenchant in public controver¬ 
sies, there was in him that gentleness of heart 
and broadness of sympathy which marks a 
noble man in any walk in life.” This judg¬ 
ment of his personal character we believe to be 
true. Thus the book may be said to typify the 
public career and private oharaoter of Arch¬ 
deacon Lee. The sermons represent his own 
austere, inflexible manner of teaching, and his 
too conservative attitude on most points of 
religious thought; the prefaces and memoirs 
portray the geniality of his personal presence, 
which endeared him to numerous friends in 
private life. 

We have also received Saints of the Prayer 
Book: Outlines of the Lives of the Saints in the 
Calendar, by C. A. Jones (Sonnensohein); 
Prayers for Public Worship, by the late John 
Service (Macmillan); Christ for To-day: In¬ 
ternational Sermons by Eminent Preachers of 
the Episcopal Church in England and America, 
edited by H. D. Sawnsley (Sonnensohein); 
Sermons, by the late Lord O’Neill (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.); &o., &c. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Some Bums' MSS. of quite unique interest 
will come under the hammer at Edinburgh in 
the course of next week. They form part of 
the library of the late John Whitefoord 
Mackenzie, writer to the signet, who was the 
son of Dr. Mackenzie, of Mauchline, an intimate 
friend of the poet in his early days. It was to 
Dr. Mackenzie that Burns sent a copy of the 
“ Lines on an Interview with Lora. Daer,” 
together with a letter (No. 26 in the Globe 
edition) giving his impressions of iDugald 
Stewart. The Burnsiana to be sold inolude the 
original MS. of “ The Calf,” which was given 
to Dr. Mackenzie by the poet; Burns’s copy of 
Allan Ramsay’s Oentle Shepherd; and, above all, 
two commonplace books in the handwriting of 
the poet, containing both prose and verse, of 
whion the very existence has hitherto been 
unknown. They oontain altogether some thirty* 
three pieces, dated between 1781 and 1784; and 
in their general character they resemble the 
commonplaoe book which was given by Bums 
to Mr. David Riddell (No. 7 in the Globe 
edition). Unfortunately, all the pieces, both 
prose and verse, seem to be of a religious o 
sentimental character. There is no unpublished 
song in Ayrshire dialect among them. Of the 
extracts printed in the Scotsman, the following 
are the most characteristic: 

“The benefits which I received in my ambula¬ 
tory exercise are not confined to the outer shell: 
the soul has likewise a considerable share; my 
health and vigour are not only maintained in a 
degree superior unto that of many of the young 
washy priggs of the present generation, but my 
mind also receives more exalted ideas from a nearer 
view and more abstracted contemplation of 
Nature.” 

And again 

“ But if the pleasures love bestows 
Are such as reason pleased allows, 

Are such as smiling virtue knows, 

To love I'll pay my constant vows.” 

The Shelley Society still gains ground, and 
has now over 170 members. Mr. Stark, who 
has the plates of Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s edition 
of Shelley’s works, has allowed the society to 
yeprint for its members 300 copies of Mr. 
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iossetti’s Memoir of Shelley; andthe writer 
as added a supplement to it, bringing its in- 
ormation to thelatest date. Mr. W. E. A. Axon 
as also given the society 300 copies of the 
Vegetarian Society’s reprint of 8helley’s tract 
,n “Natural Diet.” These will go out next 
eek with paTt 1 of Mr. H. Buxton Forman’s 
‘Shelley Bibliography.” 

Mr. H. S. Salt, a former Fellow of 
thing's College, Cambridge, and under-master 
t Eton, has undertaken to write the 
“Shelley Primer,” which Messrs. Beeves & 
Turner will publish. The Shelley Society 
will issue a copy of the book to each of 
ts members; and if the society grows to the 
xtent that its promoters anticipate, it will 
ssue no less than eleven publications this year, 
esides providing the first performance of The 
Cenci, and possibly of the Hellas, for its members 
.nd their friends. But for the Hellas a separate 
alf-guinea subscription will probably have to 
De asked for. To play both dramas in its first 
year would be a feather in the society’s cap, 
nd an effort should be made to secure it. 

A reform in printing is being effected in 
China which is likely to revolutionise the book 
trade in that country. As is well known, by 
far the greater number of books which issue 
Annually from the Chinese press are reprints and 
uew editions of old works. These are reproduced 
Dy a system of block printing, which may or 
may not faithfully represent the original texts, 
l’o obviate the possibility of error, ana to reduce 
so far as possible the cost of republication, 
photo-lithography has been called into requisi¬ 
tion with the most excellent results. Two firms 
at Shanghai, one English and the other 
Chinese, have established photo-lithographic 
presses, from whioh they issue editions of the 
classics and other works of value in a style and 
at a price which make even stolid Chinamen 
.nthusiastic. One of the latest achievements of 
the Chinese firm is the production of a reprint 
of the palace edition of K’ang-he’s celebrated 
lictionary; and it is even in contemplation to 
ring out a reprint of the celebrated encyclo- 
laedia, the T'u shu tseih ch’ing, which fills, in 
ts original form, 502 volumes. 

Sir Patrick Colquhoun, Prof. Pritchard, 
nd Mr. H. J. Roby have been elected to hono- 
ary fellowships at St. John’s College, Cam- 
ridge. 

At a meeting held at Cambridge, on Tues- 
lay, a committee was formed to collect sub- 
criptions for a memorial of the late Henry 
fradshaw. The memorial will include a bust, 
o be placed in the University library. 

Messrs. Longmans will publish shortly the 
ourth and fifth volumes of Mr. Spencer Wal¬ 
pole's History of England from 1818, con- 
iluding the work. They begin with the forma- 
ion of Sir Robert Peel’s ministry in 1841. The 
lomestic history is carried down to the final 
lefeat of the Protectionists on Mr. Gladstone’s 
oudget in 1853 ; the general foreign policy to 
Jhe conclusion of the Crimean war; and the 
aistory of India—to which half a volume is 
ievoted—to the pacification after the Mutiny 
m 1858. 

The Rev. Robert Barlow Gardiner, late 
icholar of Wadham College, who in 1884 edited 
she Registers of St. Paul’s School, is engaged 
in preparing for publication from the College 
Registers, &c., the records of all those who 
have been members of Wadham College from 
the time of its foundation. 

Mr. J. W. Larking, of the Firs, Lee, 8.E., 
has now ready for issue to subscribers the 
first part of a new edition of Hasted’s Kent, 
dealing^with the hundred of Blackheath. The 
undertaking was commenced so far back as 
1838, by the Rev. T. Streatfield and the Rev. 

-4. B. Larking , who collected a very large 


amount of material. Mr. Streatfield died 
in 1848 and Mr. Larking in 1868; and the 
work has now been prepared for the press by 
Dr. H. H. Drake, himself one of the last 
representatives of certain families mentioned 
in the introduction. 

Capt. L. J. Trotter, author of a Life of 
Warren Hastings, announces for publication, 
through Messrs. Triibner, a History of India 
under Queen Victoria, beginning with the first 
year of Lord Auckland’s governorship (1836), 
and ending with the last year of Lord Lytton’s 
(1880). 

Messrs. Rivingtons’ announcements in¬ 
clude the following: a new part of the Rev. J. 
Franck Bright's History of England, comprising 
the constitutional history from the accession of 
Victoria to the present time; A History of Eng- 
[ land, for the use of-middle forms of schools, by 
[ Prof. Cyril Ransome; Scott's Marmion, edited 
by Mr. F. S. Arnold, of the Bedford grammar 
school; and Shaksperds Julius Caesar, edited 
by the Rev. H. C. Beeching. 

Half Way: an Anglo-French Romance, is 
the title of Miss Betham-Edwards’s forthcoming 
story, whioh Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will 
publish. 

Miss Florence Marryat, who has recently 
been making a professional tour in the United 
States, has written a book describing her im¬ 
pressions of men and manners there. It will 
be published by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co. in the course of the present spring. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey announce a selec¬ 
tion of Tillotson’s Sermons, with notes by the 
Rev. G. W. Weldon. The selection is made 
from those sermons which conform most with 
modern ideas. 


Mr. Sydney Williams will publish through 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. a little book 
on Party and Patriotism, dealing with the morals 
of politics, party government, party organisa¬ 
tion, the caucus, mid similar subjects. 

Messrs. Tellotson & Son, of Bolton, have 
acquired the sole copyright of LovdVs Whim, 
a novel by Miss Ella J. Curtis, whioh was 
originally published as a summer number a few 
seasons ago. 

Messrs. Heywood & Son, of Manchester, 
will publish immediately a new story, by the 
author of Thomas Wanless, Peasant, dealing 
with the politics and society of the day. 

In the course of a few weeks a Comic History 
of Glasgow will be published at the office of 
“ The Chiel ” in that city. 

Messrs. Sotheby & Co. will sell during next 
week, beginning on Monday, the library of 
the late George W. Napier, of Alderley Edge, 
Cheshire. The collection is particularly rich in 
controversial theology of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, early English poetry, and 
topographical works. 

A correspondent writes: 

“ The Girton girls have proved faithless to Mr. 
Browning. They have formally dissolved their 
Browning Society, and not only voted that the 
balance of funds in hand should be spent in 
chocolates, but have actually bought the chocolates, 
and eaten them.” 

The author of Cradle and Spade, a novel 
reviewed in the Academy of last week, is Mr. 
William Sime, not James, as there erroneously 
stated. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Mr. Lucy’s The Gladstone Parliament will be 
published during the course of next week by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

Under the title Quest and Vision : Essays in 
Life and Literature, Mr. W. J. Dawson will 
publish with Mr. Elliot Stock a volume of 
studies on the poets of the present oentury— 
Shelley, Wordsworth, George Eliot, Matthew 
Arnold, James Thompson, Tennyson, and 
Browning. 

Mr. Keatley Moore and Mdme. Michaelis 
have sent to press, with Messrs. Swan Sonnen- 
schen & Co. a translation of Froebel’s Auto¬ 
biography. Although the number of English 
books upon the Kindergarten System is already 
very considerable, this is only the second of the 
founder’s original works whioh has been trans¬ 
lated. 

Under the title My Study, and Other Studies, 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish immediately 
a new work by Prof. Austen Phelps. The study 
in question was one of those bunt for the pro¬ 
fessors of the Andrew Seminary at the time that 
divinity school was founded, in the hope of 
restoring to fresh life the almost defunct theo¬ 
logy of the Pilgrim Fathers. It is this historic 
apartment which forms the text of the author’s 
introductory essays, and leads him to discourse 
on many themes and questions, some of them 
religious and doctrinal, others historical and 
secular, but all with a distinctly Christian pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin also announces a book 
by Mr. George Whetenall, dealing with social 

r ations, and arraigning some of the peculiar 
racteri8tics of the age. Its title is Echetlus: 
Considerations upon Culture in England.” 

Messrs. Griffith, Farran, & Co. will pub¬ 
lish at once a novel in one volume, by Mr. 
E. O. Pleydell-Bouverie, entitled J. S.; or, 
Trivialities, which is, we understand, the 
author's first essay in fiction. At the same 
time they will issue a translation of Henri 
Greyijie’s navy novel, Cleopatra. 

Di 


A new novel by Mr. F. Marion Crawford 
will be begun in an early number of Bladctooodls 
Magazine. It is entitled “Prince Sarracinesca,” 
and will deal with the story of a princely Roman 
family during the last twenty years. 

The April number of Harper's will contain 
the opening chapters of two new novels, both 
by English writers—“ Springhaven,” by R. D. 
Blackmore, with illustrations by F. Barnard 
and A. Parsons; and “King Arthur—not a 
Love Story,” by the author of “John H a l i f ax, 
Gentleman.” 

Three articles relating to the Alabama will 
be published in the April number of the 
Century—" Life on the A!o&ama,”byOne of the 
Crew ” ; Cruise and Combats of the Alabama," 
by her Executive Officer; and “The Duel 
between the Alabama and the Kearsage.” They 
will be illustrated with portraits, maps, &c. 

Prof. Godet, of Neuchatel, will contribute 
an article on “Paul’s Gospel to the Romans” 
to the April number of the Expositor, in which 
Canon Driver will also have an article on “ Two 
Hebrew New Testaments.” 

“Is Vladivostock worth taking?” is 
the title of an article on the Russian defences 
in the Pacific which Mr. Charles Marvin will 
contribute to the April number of the Army 
and Navy Magazine. The article is a rejoinder 
to a controversy in Russia excited by Mr. 
Marvin’s recent account of the value of Port 
Hamilton, whioh evoked from Gen. Tchemayeff 
the opinion that the loss of “ Vladivostock would 
be more than counterbalanced by the sinking of 
a single British ironclad.” Besides describing 
Russia’s actual military and naval position in 
the Pacific, Mr. Marvin will lay down the lines 
of a policy for expelling Russia from that 
region. 

Lord Brabazon will write on “ Health in 
the City” in the April number of Time, and 
Mr. J. Addington Symonds on “ The Pathos of 
the Rose in Poetry.” Among the other papers 
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will be “ The Needs of our Hospitals,” by Mr. 
Walter Pye; and “ Mr. Waddington,” by Mr. 
J. B. Latham. 

Among the oontents of the April number of 
Wolford!a Antiquarian will be a further instal¬ 
ment of Mr. James Greenstreet’s contribution 
from “ The Ordinary from Mr. Jenyn’s Books 
of Armes ” ; and the first part of the second of 
the series of papers by the editor on “ Our 
Early Antiquarians,” Sir William Dugdale, the 
historian of Warwickshire, being the worthy 
selected. 

“The Lonely Bbide” is the title of a 
contribution by Mr. K. D. Blackmore to the 
April number of Mr. Francis George Heath’s 
pictorial review, Illustrations. The same number 
will also contain a special illustrated article 
on the London underground “ circle ” railways. 

Mb. Eustace Balfoub will contribute a 
paper on Presbyterian architecture to the April 
number of the Scottish Church. In the same 
magazine will appear “ Romance of a Sermon,” 
a story by a new writer, and “A Proposed 
Liberal Anti-Disestablishment Association.” 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., of 
Boston, have ready for issue to subscribers the 
first volume of an historical series, to be called 
The Narrative and Critical History of the United 
States. It will be written with the co-operation 
of several contributors, each a specialist in his 
own department, under the general editorship 
of Mr. Justin Winsor, the well-known librarian 
of Harvard. As indicated by its title, the object 
of the work is two-fold: to give (1) an historical 
narrative, embodying in a concise form the 
results of the most recent researches; and (2) a 
critical account of the documents, maps, archaeo¬ 
logical monuments, &c., upon which that nar¬ 
rative is based. The volume now ready, though 
published first, is chronologically the second. 
It deals with Spanish Discoveries and Conquests 
in America, and is abundantly illustrated with 
facsimiles of early maps, prints, emblematic 
designs, &c. Among the contributors we notice 
the name of Mr. Clements R. Markham. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. will be the publishers 
of a new review, devoted to history, economics, 
and jurisprudence, edited by the faculty of 
political soience of Columbia College, New 
York, and to be called the Political Science 
Quarterly. It were much to be desired that a 
similar enterprise, altogether disconnected from 
party politics, could be started in this country. 
Only last week we noticed the first number of 
the French Annales de VEcole Libre. 

Messes. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. will 
shortly issue a new volume of verse, by Mr. 
Whittier, containing all the poems he has 
written since the publication of The Bay of 
Seven Islands , in 1883. 

Mb. John Burroughs has nearly ready a 
new volume of essays, to be called Signs and 
Seasons. We hope that Mr. David Douglas, of 
Edinburgh, will add it to their elegant edition 
of his works. 

Another interesting announcement is that 
of a volume of critical and biographical notices 
of Italian poets, by Mr. W. D. Howells. 

Messrs. Scribner announce a book of travel 
entitled Persia: the Land of the Imams, by the 
Rev. James Bassett, who has lived for about 
twelve years in that country as a missionary of 
the American Presbyterian Church. 

The March number of the Bookbuyer, a 
“ summary of American and foreign literature,” 
published monthly by Messrs. Scribner, con¬ 
tains a portrait of Mr. R. L. Stevenson, en¬ 
graved from a photograph taken by Sir Percy 


Shelley. The same periodical is publishing an 
interesting series of papers, with illustrations, 
on “American Book Plates,” by Mrs. Laurence 
Hutton. 

A correspondent of the Nation seeks to ex¬ 
plain the fact that John Harvard, who was 
bom at Southwark, in Surrey, is described in the 
records of E mmanuel College as of Middlesex. 
The return was no doubt based upon his own 
statement, and has reference not to residence 
but to birthplaoe, as determining eligibility to 
scholarships, &c. When asked for his birth¬ 
plaoe, it may be supposed that he replied, 
“ London,” for Southwark is technically within 
the bounds of the city of London; and then 
“London” was not unnaturally turned into 
“ Middlesex ” by the college authority. 

According to the Publisher's Weekly , the 
total number of books published in the United 
States during the past year was 4,030, which 
compares with 3,640 books published in Eng¬ 
land. This shows a slight decrease on the 
previous year, but in 1881 the number was only 
2,991. The large increase since that time is 
attributed to the growth of the “library” 
system, by which we are to understand not 
circulating libraries, but cheap series of reprints. 
In the several classes, fiction stands far first with 
934, of which more than 600 are said to be 
reprints of “ foreign,” i.e. , English, novels; 
then follow theology, 435 ; law, 431; juveniles, 
388; education, 225; medical, 188 ; biography, 
174; poetry, 171; political, 163; travel, 161; 
art, 140 ; history, 137. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

LOHENGRIN. 

Back to the mystic shore beyond the main 
The mystic craft has sped, and left no trace. 

Ah, nevermore may she behold his face. 

Nor touch his hand, nor hear his voice again! 

With hidden front she crouches; all in vain 
The' proffered balm. A vessel nears the place; 
They bring her young, lost brother; see her strain 
The new-found nursling in e close embrace. 

God, we have lost Thee with much questioning. 

In vain we seek Thy trace by sea and land. 

And in Thine empty fanes where no men sing. 
What shall we do through all the weary days ? 
Thus wail we and lament. Our eyes we raise, 
And, lo, our Brother with an outstretched hand ! 

Amy Levy. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The January (quarterly) number of The Manx 
Note Book contains a striking paper by Dr. J. 
Newton on “ The Armorial Bearings of the Isle 
of Man.” The coincidence between the “ three 
legs ” on the Manx shield and the armorial 
bearings of Sicily has often been pointed out, 
but Dr. Newton seems to be the first writer who 
has suggested a satisfactory historical explana¬ 
tion of the fact. He shows that this device, 
as the cognizance of the kingdom of Man, was 
introduced on the cession of the island to 
Alexander III. of Scotland in 1266 ; the earlier 
emblem having been the Norwegian galley. 
Now Alexander III. was the son-in-law of 
Henry III. of England, and visited that 
monarch in 1256, just after Henry’s son Edmund 
had been invested with the crown of Sicily. 
Dr. Newton conjectures that the Scottish king 
had on this occasion become familiar with the 
Sicilian oognizance; and that the obvious 
resemblances between Sicily and his own insular 
realm suggested to him the idea of adopting 
the “three legs” as the armorial bearings of 
the latter. The writer further traces the 
history of this symbol in Greece, Asia Minor, 
and Assyria, and discusses its mythological 
import, and its relation to the “ svastika ” and 


other similar devices. Without committing our¬ 
selves to the acceptance of all his conclusions, 
we may fairly say that he has shown unusual 
sobriety of judgment in dealing with a subject 
that offers peculiar temptations to fantastic 
speculation. The paper is accompanied by 
forty-three illustrations, taken chiefly from coins 
and seals, representing the various forms of the 
“ three legs ” and other cognate devices. The 
editor, Mr. A. W. Moore, continues his careful 
investigation of the origin of Manx surnames. 
Among the other contents of the number are 
the concluding portion of a biographical sketch 
of Philip Moore, the translator of tne Bible into 
Manx; and a valuable Report on the Antiqui¬ 
ties of the Isle of Man, presented to the 
lieutenant-governor by Prof. Boyd Dawkins. 

The Deutsche Rundschau for March shows a 
cosmopolitan spirit in Germany in the search 
for novelettes; it contains one story trans¬ 
lated from the Russian of Garschin, another 
from the Spanish of Alarcon. It must be 
admitted that the German novelists of the 
present day have not a strong sense of situa¬ 
tions, and are outdone by their neighbours on 
every side. Hermann Grimm writes forcibly 
on “Die Vernichtung Roms,” and points out 
that the Italians are running a serious political 
risk by handing over Rome to speculative 
builders. They will not be able in the future 
to appeal to the sympathies of Europe on behalf 
of “the eternal city” after they have modernised 
it with their own hands. A well-informed 
article treats of “ English Society,” chiefly the 
political society of London in this first instal¬ 
ment. An article by Herr Schonbach on 
“ American Novelists ” is another testimony to 
the interest which Germany takes in foreign 
works of fiction. 

The Theologisch Tijdschrift for March con¬ 
tains a study on Isa. xxiv.-xxvii., by Prof. 
Oort, supporting Smend’s view that the “ city ” 
spoken of is a Moabitish one, but dating the 
prophecy earlier (between the edict of Cyrus 
and the arrival of Ezra). Prof. Euenen pub¬ 
lishes a letter from Prof. Robertson Smith on 
the difficult passage Judg. ix. 28. Ths books 
reviewed are Jacobsen’s Untersuchungen on 
the Gospels, and Volter’s Der Ursprung des 
Donatismus. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Luxor: Feb. 96,1886. 
The reproach that, unlike the French occu¬ 
pation of Egypt at the beginning of this 
century, the English occupation of the country 
has been productive of no advantage to archaeo¬ 
logical science, can, I am glad to say, be no 
longer brought against us. With the permis¬ 
sion of Gen. Grenfell, the Egyptian soldiers at 
Assu&n are being employed in disinterring a 
remarkable line of tombs in the sandstone cliffs 
which face the old town of Syene. Visitors to 
Assuan will remember that the first view of the 
amphitheatre of rocks which surrounds the 
town, as well as of the northern approach to 
the cataract, is obtained after rounding a bluff 
on the western bank, on the summit of which 
stands a sheikh’s tomb, popularly known as the 
JTubbat el-hawa, or tower of the winds. Below 
the tomb is a ruined Coptic monastery, the 
lower apartments of which consist of rock-out 
tombs belonging to the XHth Dynasty. A 
little to the south lies the green island of 
Elephantine, which stretches between AssuAn 
and another old Coptic monastery, which, like 
the first, stands on the western cliff. Between 
the two monasteries, as well as to the north of 
the first-mentioned one, are the tombs which 
are being excavated. One of them is remark¬ 
able on account both of its size and of its form* 
It is really a twin-tomb, with two entrances, 
the roof of one of the tombs being supported 
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on rows of square columns cut out of the rock, 
the roof of the other on rows of round columns. 
Inside, however, there is no division between 
the two original sepulchres, and we walk 
through long avenues of columns, which call 
to mind the columns of the cathedral of Cordova 
or the mosque of Kairwfin. The tomb, for 
such we must now call it in spite of its origin¬ 
ally twofold character, is approached by a long 
steep passage cut in the face of the cliff, and 
protected from the drifting of the sand by 
a wall of masonry on either side. In the centre 
of the passage is the smooth, sloping road up 
whioh the mummies were dragged from the 


seems to have been turned into a common 
cemetery, if we may judge from the enormous 
number of mummies and stelae which have been 
taken from it. 

Besides these unique and interesting sepul¬ 
chres, Gen. Grenfell has also opened some 
Coptic graves near the southern monastery 
which I have mentioned above; and in the 
island of Philae the roof of the temple leading 
to the chapel of Osiris has been cleared of the 
rubbish which encumbered it, and the great 
court has been partially excavated, the result 
being the discovery of a long flight of steps. 
The staircase, also, which, according to local 


river-bank, and on each side of it is a well- tradition, leads to a subaqueous tunnel from 
preserved flight of steps. Facing the second Philae to Biggeh, has been cleared out to a 
or southern entrance of the tomb is a false door, very considerable depth, and it is probable that 
with a stone screen in front of it, behind which the space between the two southern corridors 
the body of the deoeased was placed; and in front of the pylon of the great temple will 


before the soreen, but at a lower level than the 
floor between the soreen and the false door, is 
the stone altar on which the offerings to the 
dead were laid. Here and there on the walls and 
oolumns are rude sculptures, picked out with 
red paint. The tomb belonged originally to a 
high official of the old empire, who lived, accord¬ 
ing to an inscription on the external face of the 
tomb, in the reign of Nofer-ka-ra. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, there were several kings of 
this name in the first seven dynasties. Prof. 
Maspero believes that this particular one will 
prove to be the Nofer-ka-ra or Pepi IL of the 


soon be excavated. In Assuan itself, a new road 
is being driven through the mounds of the old 
city, whioh is likely to result in the discovery 
of the foundations of a temple. At any rate, 
a block of granite bearing the cartouche of 
Thothmes HI. has turned up; and though it 
may possibly have been brought from the 
neighbouring island of Elephantine, it is more 
probable that it comes from the ruins of a 
temple in Assuan itself. While I was there, part 
of a large granite stela was discovered while 
digging the foundations of a house. It once 
contained a finely-executed Greek inscription 


ilth Dynasty, whose pyramid he opened four of sixty-five lines. At the top of the stone 
years ago; but the rudeness of the sculptures are Egyptian sculptures and hieroglyphs; the 
as compared with those on monuments of the inscription itself, so far as I can gather from 
Ylth, or even of the IUrd and IVth, Dynasties its fragmentary character, is a copy of various 
which I have seen elsewhere, almost tempts me letters and decrees from Ptolemy Philometor, 
to think that he may turn out to be the Nofer- Ptolemy Eupatdr, and Kleopatra I., in favour 
ka-ra of the Ilnd or Illrd Dynasty. Of course, of certain priests in the island of Elephantine, 
however, the rudeness of the art may be due to This college of priests was of great antiquity, 
provincial unskilfulness. as the prophets and prophetesses of Hathor and 

Among the tombs winch have been excavated Sati, “the lady of Elephantine,” are referred 


what an ostrakon is, and that it possesses a 
peculiar value in the eyes of the Franks, I hope 
that some future visitor to the place may obtain 
more of them. Some of the bricks belonging 
to the old fortress on the top of the hill, dose 
to the tomb of Sheikh Museh, have upon them 
the cartouches of Isis-m-kheb and Ra-mes- 
kheper, like bricks of the same size and char¬ 
acter found at El-Haybi, near Feshnn, and 
show, consequently, that the two fortresses an 
of the same age. As at El-Haybi, the upper 
courses of bricks have been baked in the 
The mummy of queen Isis-m-kheb was among 
those found in the now famous pit at Der-el- 
BaAari. She, like her husband, Ra-men- 
kheper, belonged to a dynasty which reigned 
at Thebes while the XXIst Dynasty of Manetho 
was ruling in the Delta. In spite of the extent 
of its power, however, it was nnreoognised by 
Manetho, true to his principle of admitting but 
one legitimate dynasty in the periods when 
Egypt was divided among two or more reign¬ 
ing families. A. H. Sayce. 


to the north of this early one there are two 
specially worthy of notice. One is the resting- 
place of a Nubian named Hik-het, who had 
attained to a high position in the oourt of the 
Pharaoh. Contrary to the usual rule, there¬ 
fore, the servants are Egyptians while the 
master is a black-skinned Sudanese. In one of 
the paintings of the tomb he is represented 
with a bow and arrow shooting at a wild hull. 

The second tomb is the finest and most 
beautiful of those found thus far; indeed, in 
many respects it is unique. As the name of 
one of the members of the family for which 
it was constructed is compounded with the 
praenomen of Amen-m-het II., we may con 


to, not only in the tombs of the Xllth 
Dynasty, but also in that of the old empire 
found in the cliffs of Xubbat el-hawa. In 
the time of the Ptolemies they had become the 
priests of “ the supreme goddess, and of HeSra.” 
A temple of H£ra is stated in the inscription 
to have existed on the island; and “ consecrated 
land ” is referred to in “ the island called Psoan, ” 
probably the little island on the western side 
of ElephantinS. The most curious notioe in 
the inscription, however, is that of “the 
fountain of the Nile,” whioh reminds us of the 
two fountains or Kerti of the Nile mentioned to 
Herodotos by the scribe of Sais. The Nile is 
called “ the great God,” and stated offerings 
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fldently ascribe the tomb to the age of the are said to be due to him. The stela on which 
Xllth Dynasty. We first enter a large and 
lofty hall, flanked by two aisles which are 
separated from it by massive columns. A flight 
of steps next leads us into a long vaulted 
corridor, on either side of which are large 
niches containing figures of the dead in the 
form of mummies, standing upright, carved out 
of the rock and painted. On the stuccoed 
walls are other figures and hieroglyphs, ex¬ 
quisitely painted, the colours being as fresh as 
if they had been laid on but yesterday. The 
corridor opens into a second pillared hall, at 
the end of which is a shrine formed of large 
blocks of stone fitted into a recess in the rock, 
and painted with rare finish and brilliancy. 

Unfortunately, the tomb was entered and pil¬ 
laged in the Roman period; and the spoilers 
have, damaged part of the shrine and broken 
the image of black granite which once stood 
within it. To the right of the shrine is a 
sloping passage leading to a “well” twelve 
feet deep; below this is another “well” ten 
feet deep; and below this again a third 
“ well ” which has not yet been fully explored. 

But enough has been examined to show that all 
the tombs have been violated during the Roman 
epoch; indeed, Jthe old empire tomb of Emkhfl 


the inscription is engraved has been sawn into 
three pieces, two of which have served as door¬ 
posts ; the one which has been found contains 
the central part of the text. 

At Korn Ombos a fort is being erected, and 
advantage has been taken of the work to lay 
bare some of the covered portions of the 
Ptolemaio temple. As I pioked up a broken 
Coptic ostrakon there, I hope we may soon 
hear that a find of Coptic ostraka has taken 
place. 

At Thebes Prof. Maspero has had the good 
fortune to open an unrifled tomb, and obtain 
from it objects of great interest, among them 
a wooden table for offerings. I have no adven¬ 
tures of my own to record, except the discovery 
of a perfect nest of Greek proskynemata in one 
of the quarries on the western bank of Gebel 
Silsileh. They belong to the latter days of 
Egyptian paganism, and are chiefly valuable 
for the number of Graecised Coptic names 
whioh they contain. 

In the debris of the old town at the foot of 
Gebelen, or the “ Two Hills,” south of Ermont, 
picked up a demotic ostrakon, and my 
enquiries among the villagers subsequently 
elicited another. As the villagers now know 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

AMERICAN BIGHTS AND WRONGS. 

Skerry vore, Bournemouth: Starch 15, 1888. 

Will you allow me to say a word or two on 
the questions of American rights and wrongs ? 

1. Authors should be careful to understand 
the bargains into which they enter with 
Btn glish publishers, and either strictly reserve 
American rights or see that they receive an 
equivalent. It is a mistake to suppose that, 
in the worst of cases, America brings nothing. 
There is always a little money to be got for 
advance sheets. I have known it to be near a 
third of what the author could raise (in money 
down) at home; and this is too great a con¬ 
sideration to be let slip. 

2. In most cases, the author will do best to 
sell the advance sheets to some American pub¬ 
lisher, and then forget that such a book existed. 

3. There is, in the States, as at home, a differ¬ 
ence in publishers. At a time when so many 
scalded authors rush into print with their com 
plaints, I think it no more a pleasure than a 
duty to name Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

I have had but one year’s dealings with this 
firm ; but it would be hard to express my sense 
of their good faith and generosity. 

4. A word to English publishers. I have 
known them to dispose of advance sheets (with 
out accounting) when the book was burthened 
with a royalty to the author. I am no lawyer, 
but I make bold to say this practice is in¬ 
defensible; and if brought before a judge, 
would lead to white faces. 

5. The proposal (made by an American) of 

system of stamp is one of those radiantly 
simple things that offend such as live in dark¬ 
ness. It will not be accepted yet awhile; but 
there is no oolourable reason against it. It 
could not hurt the publisher in any fair 
business; and if he dislike the proposal, it is 
either from blind conservatism, or- 

6. In the meanwhile, let us try to get our 
own copyright law amended, and wait, with 
such civility as we can muster, for the States 
to follow in our wake. We lie bare to robbery, 
and we do well to bo annoyed; but our 
American brethren are but imperfectly pro¬ 
tected, and a little generous ardour to improve 
their case will do ours no harm. 

Robert Louis Stevhnson. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATIONS OF TIIE NATIONAL 
ANTHEM. 

London: March 13, 1880 . 

Prof. Max Muller objects to the method both 
of Prof. Weber's translation of the National 
Anthem into Sanskrit in the Indian Antiquary, 
and of the adaptation into Panj&bi by R&m D&s 
Ghhibbar, which I appended to it, and for 
which I am so far responsible. His grounds 
are. “ that, in order to sing the music of the 
National Anthem with Oriental words, it is 
absolutely necessary to adopt the metre, and, if 
possible, the rhymes of the English original. ” 
Prof. Weber is quite capable of taking care of 
himself and of defending his rendering, if he so 
desires; and all I will now do, therefore, is to 
point out where I join issue with our critic. 

I may as well say here that R&m Das Chhibbar 
did not gain the prize for the Panj&bi transla¬ 
tion given by Sir William Andrews’s Committee, 
but I do not know what canons of criticism they 
applied to the competing renderings. I pub¬ 
lished R&m D&s’s rendering for merits which it 

r ssesaed, as I thought, on its own account. 

have had it by me for some three or four 
years, and its special merits I will now endeavour 
briefly to explain. 

Prof. Max Muller's dictum, that “ it is abso 
lutely necessary" to adopt the metre and rhymes 
of the English original in translating the 
National Anthem into Oriental languages, 


based on the assumption, which succeeds it in 
his letter, that the chief object of such trans¬ 
lation is to enable natives to join with the 
English in singing the Anthem. The flaw in 
this argument is visible in the professor’s own 
letter a little lower down, where he says 
that “no English regiment will ever sing 
its National Anthem to the tune of H&r 
Phfilan di,” the popular native tune to which 
R&m D&s set his adaption. Precisely; and I 
can say with equal assurance that no native 
regiment, left to itself, will ever sing any 
vernacular version of “God save the Queen” 
to the tune of that name. If it be taught, or 
made to do so, it will never sing the anthem 
o on armore, and the object of the translation 
would be therefore lost. By a mistake in the 
post, the music plate of the air of “ H&r Phul&n 
di,” intended as an aocompaniment to the paper 
in the Indian Antiquary, went astray, and it 
cannot be published now till the April issue. 
However, I send you a copy, from which you 
will see that it is not in the least likely that any 
body of Englishmen or Europeans would ever 
think it musio. But the Panjabi revels in it, 
every girl knows it, and it is, in every sense, a 
popular and taking air in its native land. May 
I ask Prof. Max Muller, and those who think 
with him, to try and imagine that the air of 
“ God save the Queen ” is as equally impossible 
to the genuine native as his beloved “ H&r 
Phfil&n ai ” is to us ? 

And this leads me to the gist of my argu¬ 
ment. If you want to make the sentiments 
contained in the National Anthem really popu¬ 
lar among the natives of India, you will never 
do it by trying to teach them a tune running 
counter to all their notions of music, t.«., to 
what is pleasing to their ears as they are at 
present educated; nor will you succeed in 
forcing their language to suit this tune by 
means of a metre to which they are utter 
strangers. 

R&m D&s, as he told me himself, wished his 
adaption to ‘ ‘ take ” among the people generally. 
He wished the women at the wells and the 
women behind the pardah to sing it equally 
with the soldier in his hut and the labourer in 
the field. He therefore decided to make his 
adaptation—or translation, if you like to call it 
so—fall into a metre that everybody knew, and 
to be sung to a tune that everybody liked. 
This method is peculiarly suited to the Pauj&b. 
R&m D&s was once at some trouble to impress 
upon me that the best way to get at the sym¬ 
pathies and feelings of the Panj&bis was 
through verse and song, and I must say that my 
experience has confirmed this belief. A glance 
at the quarterly returns of the local publica¬ 
tions will show that among the books and 
pamphlets that “pay” are verse and repro¬ 
ductions of popular poems—many meant to be 
sung or recited. The great request in which 
the wandering bard and the producer of 
‘ people’s poems ” are still found is another 
proof of this tendency. But it goes without 
saying that the verse and the song must be 
popular and really what the people like, not a 
foreign metre and, to their ears, a barbarous 
foreign tune. 

Another point always to be borne in mind in 
judging adaptations or translations of this kind 
in an Indian vernacular is that every native—- 
high and low, educated or uneducated—dearly 
loves a neat idiom, a happy turn of expression 
according to his notions. I have seen a man 
gloat over one, repeat it to himself, and go 
away determined not to let it slip out of his 
memory. In R&m D&s’s rendering, there is one 
such in the first line of the second verse; 

“ Saha aadd eh anani; rings ho na is id val." 

“ May she ever reign happy; may never a hair be 
crooked.” 

That is, “ May her serenity be never disturbed. ” 
I have seen this particular expression elsewhere, 


and even heard it used, but, nevertheless, its 
presence would be sure to please and attract tile 
native reader. 

The excellencies, then, of R&m D&s’s versLcm 
are that it is very idiomatic as well as poetical, 
in a metre well known to the people, and adapted 
to a tune they all like. 

In my humble opinion, so long as the Eng¬ 
lishman will not not fall in with 1 the Indian’s 
music, nor the Indian with the Engtishman's, 
the hope that they will ever sing together is ah 
idle dream ; and, however admirable as tours cfc 
force translations into the Indian vernaculars 
may be, which exactly represent English rhymes 
and rhythms, they are useless for the purpose of 
making “God £»ve the Queen” a popular 
anthem among the natives. 

R. C. Temple 


HUNS AND HUNS. 

Oxford: March 8, 1 * 8 *. 

The controversy about the Huns is of the 
kind the Germans appropriately call “ Erret- 
tung,” a clever salving of unsound, untenable 
texts or tenets. What “ hun ” in Huntheow, 
Hunferd means—whether the bear’s cub, or, 
through intermarriage, the Asiatic Huns, or 
whatever else—let doctors tell, it matters 
nothing; for that the Hfinar, Hfina-lsnd, 
Hunkr of the Eddie lays, and elsewhere in 
Norse song and saga, intended to mean the 
Hunnish people of Asia, whose king was 
Attila, this is as certain as that Englar, Eng¬ 
land, Enskr, wheresoever met with, are meant 
for our England and our English; bo that, 
wherever in a fair common-sense way it cannot 
mean these Asiatic Huns, the text or something 
must be out of joint. As happened in the 
similar case, within my experience, which I am 
now going to relate. 

In a passage in the Orkney Saga weusedto read 
how that the Orkuey-Earl Thorfin was camping 
in Caithness at a place “ on the border (the 
author informs us) of England and Scotland.” 
Hence the earl sent his men on a foray south 
into England to lift cattle in good border 
fashion. Munch, the historian, thinking this 
odd, held that something must have dropped 
out of the text, and moderately suggested to 
add an ok (and), thus getting sense. “ Well 
done ! ” one looks for from the grateful critics. 
Nothing of the sort. You have been uselessly 
tampering with the 4 ‘ Ueberlieforuag,” say they, 
the textis all right. No “ and ” or anything is 
left out; for, see, there are two England*: 
(a) the one we know, which is not meant 
here; (6) an appellative England, from eng 

S eadow) and land (land), which is here meant, 
rdering on Scotland in Caithness, situated in 
theDals, from which “Thorfin fetched his cattle.” 
And so Munch’s emendation was pooh-poohed 
out of existence. Long years after Munch's 
death I laid hands on an old, hitherto un¬ 
known, MS. translation of the Orkney saga, 
copied from a now lost vellum; and here Thorfin 
is camping in Caithness, whereupon the text 
proceeds to tell how he left there for the 
Hebrides, harried those isles, then ran down 
along the West coast of Scotland till he came 
to Galloway, whence he sent his men south 
into England to lift cattle; for here, adds the 
Icelander, who wants to air his British geo¬ 
graphy, “ Scotland and England meet.” lit is 
dear, therefore, that not only “and,” but a 
whole sentence has been skipped—a frog-like 
somersault, from stop to stop or from line to line, 
as scribes’ wont is. And now, good reader, a 
merry leap from England in the Highlands 
to the Huns on the Rhine. 

The Eddie lays speak of Sigurd, the lord and 
champion of the Huns ; Hunnish lasses are 
sitting, lady-like, at tapestry. A reader of 
Ammianu8 may well start at this, and, if he be 
an historian, hold up his hands in despair. Is 
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this history ? is it poetry, even P What about 
the text P All right, is the critic’s reply; for 
have not we said it in print: there were two sets 
of HunB: lingua, instituiis, legibug, inter se 
differunt, as we were taught in our boyish days; 
so with those Huns: (a) The Asiatic Huns, with 
no drop of German blood in their veins, who 
took tneir liquor out of the silver-mounted 
skulls of enemies slain in battle; and (J) West¬ 
phalian tribal Huns, of pure German blood, 
with nothing in common but the name; attested 
to by holy Bede; sung of in immaculate Eddie 
lays; gentle. Furthermore: There are two 
Attilas— (a) Bloody Attila, ruling over the 
Asiatic Huns; and (&) a Dadda or Papa Attila 
(the word meaning “father-kin”), true German 
to the core, ruling over the Huns on the 
Bhine. 

Rather than argue with my genial, learned 
friend, Dr. Earl Blind, I will tell him another 
little story, an astounding antiquarian dis¬ 
covery, which, I venture to think, out-Huns his 
German Huns. Many, many years back, when 
I was still in the sweet teens of my literary 
life, the following discovery was made in 
sober earnest by no mean scholar; I speak it in 
all respect:—Iceland abounds with Johns. Out 
of every six or seven males, one is named John. 
This is rather a bewildering state of things in 
a country that has no family names, and only 
single baptismal names (as I myself, and sisters, 
and brothers, parents, &c.), “ a lord with two 
names ” being unheard of. Six centuries back the 
Johns hada strong poll, for in the baptismal form 
it stands “I christen thee (if a boy) John . . . ,” 
and in the pleading at the bar, each combatant 
addresses the other by and “ upon the head of 
John.” That all these Johns should be the 
namesakes of the Baptist and the Evangelist was 
more than apatrioticantiquary could beexpected 
to admit. But, says my friend, there was a 
double set of J ohns, co-existing, collaterate, with 
nothing in common but the name: (a) The J ohns 
of the Bible, non-Norse, and comparatively late; 
and (6) an Old-Norse, indigenous, Odinic race 
of Ions, or Jons, living in high latitudes ever 
Bince the dawn of time, attested in old legal 
formularies ( ut supra) ; still surviving in place- 
names all over Scandinavia, in Jonkoping, 
(where the “ tandstickor,” by the way, are 
manufactured) in Jonaker-herad, from the 
Eddie king Jonakr. From these Odinic 
“Johns” the Icelandic ones, if not all, yet a 
fair sprinkling, are descended. In after days, 
on the introduction of Christianity, the set (a) 
invaded the lands of the nortn, and were 
mixed up with (i), causing much mystery and 
confusion. Note, that the Odinic Johns use no 
h, neither did “rare Ben,” nor do the Jones of 
Wales at the present day. 

This “ duplicate trick ” is an old game with 
Northern antiquaries (Torfaeus, Suhm). It is a 
key that unlocks all doors, double-Johns, 
double-Huns, double-England, double-Odins, 
about as substantial, I venture to think, as 
“the two Speakers in the Chair,” of a states¬ 
man’s after-dinner vision. Bede is a prime 
authority on early Christianity in England, but 
none at all on the question of Huns. The 
Eddie lays, particularly those on Sigurd, are 
far from being immaculate. They have come 
down to us in a most mangled, ruinous state. 
To my mind the Huns of Sigfred, the Hunnish 
tapestry, is mere moonshine resting on a bad 
text, that and no more. 

I have been told by a German friend that 
Mone in 1830 suggested the identity of Sigfred- 
Arminius; and I also hear, on the best authority, 
that this was a favourite idea with the late 
Chevalier Bunsen. I knew of neither, and my 
argument is drawn from other sources than 
theirs. Still, I am glad to hear it; for this 
consensus with famous scholars of the past helps 
to confirm one’s own views.. 

G. ViGFuaaoN. 


London: March 6,1888. 

In my last letter I had purposely distinguished 
the German Hunes, among whom the Atli or 
Aetla name occurs, and who took part in the 
“ Making of England,” from the Mongolic 
Hums of Attila. I also gave the name of the 
corresponding German tribe in the Anglo-Saxon 
“Wanderer’s Song” as Hunas. In print, 
I regret, this useful distinction has disappeared; 
and I would thank you for letting me restore it. 

King Him is, in the “Wanderer’s 8ong,” the 
legendary ancestor of the German Haetwares, 
or Chattuarians, whose name occurs in 
“Beowulf,” and who dwelt on the Lower 
Rhine where the Eddie Huna-land lies. The 
Hunes, having come over to Britain, their 
name, as well as that of Atli or Aetla, has 
been preserved in English place-names. The 
name Aetla also occurs in the “Wanderer’s 
Song ” in connexion with the Hunes. Mr. 
Bradley was, therefore, certainly right when 
saying, with regard to such names as Hunferth 
and Aethelhun : “ That the syllable hun in 
these cases has any connexion with the people 
of Attila, it is not easy to believe.” Of the 
true connexion there cannot be any doubt. 

Armin (as I wrote the word in my last letter) I 
hold to be a genuine German name. It may have 
been slightly Latinised. Long ago, it has been 
pointed out that Arminius was a Roman gentile 
name ; but there is also abundant authority for 
a Teutonic derivation for the name of the 
Cheruscan chief. Perhaps Armin, in German, 
mean8 “ war-leader,” as Simrook endeavours to 
show. 

The first part of Thusnelda’s name has been 
explained from Thurs (giant). In that case, 
the name would mean a huge Bellona. There 
are many warlike female names in German. 
The explanation mentioned, if not certain, is 
yet allowable. As we have no specimens of the 
language of those days, it is unsafe to reject a 
name merely because we cannot fully under¬ 
stand it from our later tongue. Even for such 
ordinary names as Heinrich the most different 
etymologies havo been offered, some connecting 
it with the Hunes, others with Hain (grove). 

The Roman or Greek ear did not always catch 
foreign names quite correctly; but that is no 
reason why we should propose a violent altera¬ 
tion. For my pari, I see in the consonance 
between the first syllable in Thusnelda’s name, 
and that of her son Thumelik, the possibility 
of a trace of that “ mother-right” which may 
have lingered in the Vanic creed—a Water- 
worship that was overcome, according to the 
Edda, by the Asa faith; the latter being 
evidently a religion connected with a cult of 
light or fire. In North-Western Germany, as 
well as in Bavaria, remnants of the Yana 
religion are still traceable in folklore. 

Karl Blind. 


“ JUBILE ” OR “JUBILEE.” 

Trinity College, Cambridge: March 15, 1886 . 

In the Academy of March 13 there is a report 
of a paper on the Revised Version of the Old 
Testament, read by Mr. B. Dawson before the 
Philological Society, in which he is said to 
have condemned some of the revisers’ “attempts 
at spelling reform, like jubilee to jubile." 

Mr. Dawson does not appear to be aware 
that jubile is the spelling of the Authorised 
Version of 1611, and, so far as I know, of all 
the editions of that version which have been 
printed since. W. Aldis Wright. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, March 21.5 p.m. London Institution: “ The 
Making of Mountains," II., by Prof. T. G. Bonney. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture. 
“ Petroleum and its Products,” II., by Mr. Boverton 
Redwood. 


8 p.m. Aristotelian: “ Kant's Dialectic of the 
Practical Reason," by Mr. A. F. Lake. 

8.30 pan. Geographical: “ Burma: the Country 

_and the People,” by Mr. J. Annan Bryoe. 

Tuesday. March 28. 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The 

Function of Circulation,” Ilf, byProf Gamgee. 

8 p.m. Anthropological: “The Present Con¬ 
dition of the Bechuana, Koranna, and Meta belt 
Tribes,” by Oapt. C. R. Bonder. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Canada and its 
National Highway.” by Mr. Alexander Begg. 

8 pm. Civil Engineers: “ The Economical Con¬ 
struction and Operation of Railways in Newly 
Developed Countrtee.” by Messrs. R. Gordon, J. R. 
Moss, and G. 0 Cunningham. 

Wednesday. March 24, 5 p.m. London Institution: 
” Byron,” by the Rev. Stopford Brooke. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Domestlo Electric 
Lighting,” by Mr. W. H. Preece. 

Thursday, March St, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Elec¬ 
tro- Chemistry,” I., by Prof. Dewar. 

4.30 p.m. Royal Soolety. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “ Electric Light¬ 
ing by Means of Low Resistance Glow Lamps,” by 
Mr. Alexander Bernstein. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Applianoes tar the 
Utilisation of Refuse and Dust Fuels,” by Mr. 
Walter G. Maomillan. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, March 26, 8p.m. Browning: “The Boy and 
the Angel” and “A Grammarian's Funeral,” by 
Mr. RevelL 

8 p.m. Quekett Microscopical: Papers by 
Messrs. Michael, Mori and, and Nelson. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Certain Properties 
common to Fluids and Solid Metals,” by Prof. W. 
Chandler Roberts-Austen. 

Saturday, March 27. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The 
Aetronomioal Telescope,” I., by Mr. Howard Grubb. 

8 p.m. Physical: “An Aro Lamp suitable for 
the Dubosoq Lantern,” by Prof. 8. P. Thompson. 

3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

TWO BOOKS ON WESTERN ASIA. 

La Philosophie Religieuse du Mazdtisme sous 
les Sassanides. By L. C. Casartelli. (Paris: 
Maisonneuve & Leclerc.) We must congratu¬ 
late M. Casartelli ou the valuable addition he 
has made to Zendic literature, and our know¬ 
ledge of Zendic religion. His work is a clear 
and concise but thorough exposition of the 
religious and philosophic ideas of Mazdeism in 
the period of the Sassanid kings, the period, 
that is to say, when it assumed its final shape 
and philosophic completeness. The author 
begins by pointing out the diversity of opinions 
in regard to the Divinity held by the Mazdeite 
sects at that time, and then passes on to the 
doctrines taught as to the origin of evil, the 
character and number of spiritual beings, the 
origin and nature of the world and man, the 
principles of ethical conduct and the future 
state. In discussing these points he makes it 
abundantly clear not only that there were 
different schools of thought in regard to such 
subjects as the doctrines of dualism or destiny, 
but also that the beliefs of the Sassanid age 
were profoundly influenced both by Jewish and 
by Christian conceptions. The fact that no 
allusion is made to Mohammedanism in the 
Dinkart among the polemics directed in that 
book against Judaism, Manicheism, and 
Christianity is a strong argument in favour of 
the author’s view that the work belongs to the 
Sassanid period, and may therefore be used in 
examining the Mazdeism of that epoch. M. 
Casartelli is a pupil of Prof, de Harlez, and, as 
might be expected, closely follows his illustrious 
master. We may gather from the Preface and 
a foot-note on p. 9 that he subscribes to what 
seems to us the untenable doctrine (at all 
events when unconditionally expressed) that 
“ the Avestic religion is not identical with that 
of the Achaemenian kings.” The Avesta and 
the Avestic religion, no doubt, took the shape 
in which we know them at a later period than 
that of Darius and his successors; no doubt, 
also, the later Achaemenian princes, as is ex¬ 
pressly stated in a fragment of Berossus, fell 
away from the severe Ormazd-worship of 
Darius; but the inscriptions of this monarch 
appear to us to make it certain that his religion 
ana that of the Gathas was one and the same. 
Avestism and Mazdeism grew naturally out of 
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the “ Ormazdism ” of Darius and Xeifzes. 
The attempt of Geiger to rehabilitate the 
antiquity of the A Vesta, has, it is true, failed ; 
but it is no less true that his opponents krill 
find it difficult to answer or set aside some of 
the arguments which he brings forward. 

L'Arie occidentale dans lea Inscriptions assy- 
riennes. By A. Delattre. (Brussels: Vroman t.) 
M. Delattre is favourably known by a brochure 
on the historical inscriptions of Nineveh and 
Babylon, in which he compared and criticised, 
from the point of view of the outsider, the 
various translations that have been given of 
them. Since then he has himself entered the 
circle of Assyriologists, and in his present pub¬ 
lication he undertakes to give in detail those 
passages of the Assyrian texts which bear upon 
the geography of Western Asia. In doing so, 
however, he adopts a tone of superiority 
towards his predecessors whiob is not justified 
by actual fact. The sense of the historical in¬ 
scriptions has long been known, while the few 
words of doubtful meaning which occur in them 
have been marked as such by previous trans¬ 
lators. Nor does M. Delattre add much to 
the geographical identifications of Schrader, 
Delitzsch, and others; indeed, in dealing with 
the geography of the countries bordering upon 
Armenia, he shows himself unacquainted with 
the results of the latest researches. His attempt 
to transfer the Yavna, or Ionians, from Cyprus 
to the city of Jabneh is hardly supported by 
the words of Sargon, who describes them as 
having been “ caught like fish in the middle of 
the sea ”; and it has been pointed out again and 
again that Yatnan (or Cyprus) is a false reading 
for Yanan, which represents the name of the 
Ionian? when propounded without the digamma. 
But M. Delattre shows fiimijelf tq t}et(effadvan¬ 
tage as a literary critic than as a geographical 
or historical one; witness his statement that 
Samaria was twice taken, once by Shalmaneser 
and immediately afterwards by Sargon! His 
little book, however, will be found useful by 
those who wish to know the exact words of the 
Assyrian inscriptions in their references tq 
Western Asia, as well as the reasons which have 
induced Assyrian scholars to identify certain 
geographical names occurring in them. He 
has, too, contributed some identifications of his 
own; one of which is of special importance. 
Oppert, Lenormant, and Sayce have long ago 
pointed out that the land of Magan, mentioned 
m the cuneiform texts, was the Sinaitic Penin¬ 
sula ; this is now proved in convincing detail 
by M- Delattre, who further sbbvps thuf the land 
(>t Meluhhkha, |0 constantly associated ' wy£h 
jfagau, must be sought uot in Ethiopia or in 
Libya, as has beep supposed, but iu the region 
immediately to the east of the Wady el-Aiish, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE REFORM OF LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 

Trinity College, Oxford: March 1S > tqSS. 

I had hoped that some other voice than mine 
Would hpve given expression to the dissatisfied 
feeling which the recent manifesto of the Cam¬ 
bridge triumvirate on the question of the 
reform of Latin pronunciation cannot fail to 
produce among Oxford men, 

1- In 1873, the syllabus was the joint work 
of the two universities, and was signed by 
each of the professors of Latin. There was a 
good deal of discussion before it was issued, 
and part of its value consisted in its not at- 
tempting to define too closely. Especially 
that most controverted question, the pronunoia- 
hpn of consonantal u, was left undetermined. 
The new Cambridge triumvirate feel no such 
scruples. They define every sound. Satisfied 
with drawing their own conclusions, and trust- 
rig in theip own intuitions of right where, as 
every one knows, it is the most difficult thing 


the academy. 


suo 


in the world to keep clear of bring wrong, 
they issue for the approval of the English 
nation anew and improved syllabus of Latin pro¬ 
nunciation, in which the only English authori¬ 
ties quoted are Mr. H. A. J. Munro, Mr. A. J. 
Ellis, and Mr. Sweet; in which Corssen, Max 
Muller, and Roby are ignored; in which no 
French and no American writer on the subject 
is considered at all. 

2. Can we wonder that the attempt to reform 
Latin pronunciation is as abortive as it un¬ 
fortunately is, if the details of its management 
are so unskilful? No scheme can hope for 
success in England which does not proceed 
equally from both universities. If the trium¬ 
virate . spoke with the authority of Varro or 
Charisius, their action could scarcely he suc¬ 
cessful, supposing it to represent Cambridge 
alone. The very least that could satisfy would 
be a conference of scholars from both uni¬ 
versities. Would it not, indeed, be giving the 
move a real chance of making its way against 
the enormous obstacles it has to contend with, 
not merely to ask for the written opinions of 
members of the Scotch, Irish, and American 
universities, but to invite them to a bona fide 
discussion ? 

3. If this is held to be impossible, at least 
any such advance upon the syllabus of 1873 
as has just been issued by Messrs. Peile, Post¬ 
gate, and Reid, should be subjected for revision 
to the Oxford Philological Society, and should 
in no case he allowed to steal a march upon our 
schoolmasters, or take the place of the former 
syllabus by surprise. Mr. Roby’s letter in the 
Academy of March 13 may be taken as in¬ 
dicating the feeling qf those who have made 
this subject ft special study. But how many 
woqld not stop to consider the question from 
the student’s calm and dispassionate point of 
view, but would content themselves with the 
remark that they saw no reason for preferring 
the judgment of Messrs. Peile, Postgate, and 
Reid to that of Messrs. Palmer and Munrn ? 

4. I suggest, finally, thqt jf a new syllabus 

is to he up, it should he of a more 

foqual, more detailed kind. It is an outrage 
tq research and to criticism alike to be told 
dogmatically that u as a consonant was always 
w. This single question might well occupy a 
considerable volume; and to ignore so many 
palpable facts so telling on the opposite side, 
to put aside the conclusions of so many phfion 
logists as disposed of, is a dangerous m°de of 
procedure. It is dqnhly dangerous where the 
reform ajmqd $t hqs met" with so muoh opposi¬ 
tion already as to he in peril of suooumoing 
completely, Can the Cambridge committee 
really believe that they are competent to decide 
this and other equally doubtful points by an 
ipai diximus ? I feel sure that no Oxford com¬ 
mittee would have assumed so grave a responsi¬ 
bility. Let us by all means ami to formulate 
our doctrine of immaculate nrqpunoiation—I, 
for one, haye, si^oe invariably used the 

syllables then drawn up, not without occasional 
protests from my friends—but let us take all 
possible care that our doctrine is a real expres¬ 
sion of catholic feeling on the subject. 

RQWNSQJf Eyas, 

Trinity College, Cambridge; March 16,1896. 

As one of the committee who drew up the 
scheme for a reformed pronunciation of Latin 

g rinted in the Academy of March 6, I should 
ke to say a few words upon it. The com¬ 
mittee prepared their report at the request, 
and for the consideration, of the Cambridge 
Philological Society; nor did they contemplate 
(on this point I may speak both for my colleagues 
and myself) the publicity which it has obtained 
by being printed in extenso in the Academy. 
Till then, it had' only been circulated among 
members of the society and teachers of Latin 
in Cambridge; and (for the purpose of bringing 


it under the notice of all resident members of 
the university) it had appeared in the Cam¬ 
bridge University Reporter in the account of the 
proceedings at a meeting at which it was 
discussed. The following questions (and es¬ 
pecially those portions of them which I have 
marked by italics), which were circulated along 
with the report, will more clearly indicate its 
intention: (1) Are you in favour of a reform in 
the present English pronunciation of Tottin 
the direction proposed ? (2) 8hould you be pre¬ 
pared to adopt it yourself in your teaching, (a) 
case, (6) if it were generally adopted in the 
University of Cambridge ? (3) Have you any 
suggestions to make (a) as regards the proposals 
of the committee, or (b) as to the best methods of 
securing the adoption of the changes recom¬ 
mended ? 

The report, being a summary of generally 
received views upon the facts of Latin pronun¬ 
ciation, with special reference to practical 
requirements, was drawn with all posible 
brevity. This omnnnstance would, without 
explanation, render it liable to misconceptions, 
and in particular to a suspicion of dogmatism, 
which is wholly unfounded. For myself, I 
should be the last to deprecate criticism; and 
I shall be only too glad to read or receive any 
observations from Latin scholars or phonet¬ 
icians upon the subject. As Mr. Roby in his 
letter refers to his well-known Latin Grammar, 
I may say that his contributions to the subject, 
there were not overlooked in the preparation 
of the report, although they are not specially 
mentioned in it. J. P. Postdate. 


A BASQUE QUESTION. 

Ban Remo: Feb. SS, 1886. 

In the Transactions of the Philological 
Soqjety, 1862-3-4, part iii., page 652, Note 1, 
Pnnoo Bonaparte asks: 

‘‘Can it happen that M. Van Eysis not aware that 
the numerous feminine verbal terminations such 
as dun, drzaken . , . etc., have as conjunctive 
forms dunala, dezakenala . . 

This doubt can easily been dispelled; and I 
answer in Prince Bonaparte’s own words, but 
in the negative. It cannot happen that I am 
not aware (nor anyone who has read my Gram¬ 
mar) qf the point in question. A verbal flexion 
(nqt termination) followed by the conjunction 
Ca (that), exactly like an English flexion pre¬ 
ceded by the conjunction “ that,” is as pi™'™ 
anything can be. I do not understand tb» 
object of the question. It wonld lead one to 
suppose that these forms are new to Prince 
Bonaparte. His adjective “numerous” also 
points in that direction. These flexions cannot, 
be said (a lie numerous. All of them of Conran 
Cftu ho followed by the con j unction. Who. 
would speak of the numerous substantives, 
accompanied by the article—in. English befose 
them, in Basque after them? As to the rule 
laid down in my Grammcft that a is not tolerated 
before l, or th<d when, n is left a vowel is put 
between n and l, it is unassailable. Though. 
Prince Bonaparte asserts that this rule is, 
“traversed by the most palpable facts.” J 
defy him to quote an example where, n. isj 
followed by l; and if he succeeds ki finding 
one, I will quote fifty where n is dropped, and 
prove that his “ facts ” are. the exoeption, and 
that my rnle is the trim one. The other rule, 
that n is not followed by l, is equally unassail¬ 
able. When prince Bonaparte says that w>ra< 
is formed from no-ra (where-to) he is in error 
" where ” is non and never no, exqqm> sometimes; 
in composition, as in nora, where the final n is, 
dropped according to the rule. This error 
serves to uphold another theory, namely tV * 
no should bp the. theme of nor (who) the interro¬ 
gate pronpup, and at the same time of non 
(where) the local adverb, fhi» needless ooa- 
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fusion about two words which present not the 
least obscurity is followed by this statement 
of Prince Bonaparte: 

“ Besides, one cannot be surprised if the theme no, 
which is always personal when employed with the 
non-local case-suffixes, may cease to bo such and 
become adverbial or local when the latter affect 
it.” 

T think that, on the contrary, one would be 
extremely surprised at this wonderful change 
of an interrogative personal pronoun into a 
local- adverb. Prince Bonaparte is obliged to 
acknowledge that nondik (where-from) and 
nongo( where-of) exist. And as these words flatly 
contradict his theory, according to which they 
should be nodik and nogo, some explanation was 
wanted; and this is given in the shape of a little 
dissertation on Latin, Spanish, and Ostiak 
pronouns and adverbs, which have nothing 
whatever to do With the Basque language. This 
dissertation is what the French term so aptly 
”4 o6t6 de la question.” What was wanted to 
be explained was, why nongo and nondik are not 
nogo and nodik, in the same manner as norm, 
which is never nonra, and why the Basques 
amuse themselves by placing an r after no to 
make nor (who). 

I' will add a few words regarding what I will 
call a slip of the pen. On p. 648, Prince Bona- 
pahe, speaking of a form of the future em¬ 
ployed by Ii^arrague, which he calls a ‘ ‘ double 
future,” says: “ And though it is not indicated 
in any grammatical work on the Basque lan¬ 
guage, I have ascertained its existence,” &c. 
In my Grammar, p. 169 (published 1879), several 
examples of this future are to be found, and 
are explained; and there Prince Bonaparte may 
read, if he bias not already done so, that the 
future in this tense is * xpressed twice. I say 
there “Le futur serait exprime deux fois.” 
Thus, all that Prince Bonaparte has done is to 
give the name of double future to that com¬ 
pound tense. W. Van Ets. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The various State Cabinets of Natural 
History in Vienna have recently been united in 
one grand scientific institution. This new 
museum, built under Baron von Hasenauer, 
was commenced in 1872, and completed ex¬ 
ternally in 1881. The collections have now 
been' transferred to this building, and a new 
serial publication has just been started under 
the title of Annaleh des k.k. Naturhistorischen 
Hofmuseums. The publication is edited by Dr. 
Frans von Hauer, into devotes the first number 
to a sketch of the history of the museum, and a 
report on its progress during 1886. 

Under the name of “ germanium ” Dr. 
Clemens Winkler, of Freiberg in Saxony, has 
reoently described a new element which he 
has discovered in a mineral called “ argyro- 
dite.” The argyrodite is itself a new mineral 
species, found at Freiberg by Prof. Weisbach. 
It oonsiSts of silver, sulphur and germanium ; 
the last-named body being described as a non- 
metaBic element having relations with arsenic 
and antimony. 


Report on the East Anglian Earthquake of 
April 22nd, 188l h By Raphael Meldola and 
William White. (Macmillan.) This report 
furnishes an excellent illustration of the kind 


of work which may be advantageously under¬ 
taken by a local scientific society. As soon as 
it was ascertained that the subterranean disturb¬ 


ance which alarmed East Anglia some two years 
ago had its origin in the county of Essex, Prof. 
Meldola suggested that the phenomena should 
be thoroughly and systematically studied by the 
Essex Field Club. This club, though founded 
so recently as 1880, had already justified its 
existence by the useful work which it had 


accomplished in connection with the prehistoric 


antiquities and natural history of the county. 
But it had never been called upon to touch the 
subject of seismology, and, consequently, the 
work suggested by Mr. Meldola fell heavily 
upon his own shoulders. In order to collect 
information, all the disturbed villages were 
visited, and the damaged buildings carefully 
examined, while appeals for further information 
were widely circulated throughout the country. 
These enquiries led to the accumulation of a vast 
amount of material, which, after being weighed 
and sorted, formed the basis of this report 
The report is issued as the first volume of 
“Special Memoirs” of the Essex Field Club. 
It appears that the catastrophe of 1884 was the 
most serious earthquake which has occurred in 
the British Islands for about four hundred 
years. The shock probably originated beneath 
the villages of Abberton and Peldon, but the 
disturbance was felt over an area of about 50,000 
square miles. It is difficult to estimate the rate 
at which the shock was propagated, but on a 
rough calculation the mean velocity seems to 
have been about nine or ten thousand feet per 
second. The structural damage was limited to 
an area of fifty or sixty square miles in the 
north-eastern part of Essex, where between 
twelve and thirteen thousand buildings, mostly 
on London clay, were more or less injured. On 
taking a general survey of the entire area over 
which the disturbance was felt, it is found that 
the vibrations were transmitted more rapidly 
along the older than the newer rocks, and that 
the shock was especially violent along free 
margins, such as coast-lines and river-valleys. 
Happily, this country is so free from seismic 
disturbance that few people feel much interest in 
observational seismology ; but those who care to 
take up the subject, and study the best methods 
of observation, will find in this report an excel¬ 
lent introductory guide. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. Terrien de Lacottperie will deliver 
the sixth and last lecture of his course at 
University College, on Wednesday next, March 
24, at 4 p.m. The subject is “ The Mon- 
Annam and Cambodian Languages.” 

At the meeting of the Acaddmie des Inscrip¬ 
tions on March 5, M. Antoine Hferon de 
Villefo88e was elected a member in the place 
of the late M. Egger, and M. Auguste Longnon 
in the place of the late M. Miller. 

Mr. David Nutt’s spring list of publications 
comprises the following :—Exercises to accompany 
the Wellington College School French Grammar, by 
Mr. A. J. Calais; A German Accidence and Minor 
Syntax, by Mr. A. E. Allcock and Mr. H. A. 
Bull; My French Notes, by Mr. M. Deshumbort; 
Hints on the German Strong Verbs, by Mr. J. Nie- 
derberger; Merugud Uilix Maicc Leirtis, The 
Irish Odyssey, edited, with Introduction, Trans¬ 
lation, and Glossary, by Prof. Kuno Meyer; 
Heine’s Harzreist, with Grammatical, Literary, 
and Historical Notes by M. Lippner; Vocabu- 
laire Frangais: French Word Book, with In¬ 
troductory Guide to French Conversation by 
Fernando Vogelsang; and revised editions of 
the Wellington College French and German 
Grammars. 

The new number of Kuhn’s Zeitschrift opens 
with a paper by Rudolf Meringer, entitled 
“ Contributions to the History of the Iudo- 
Germanic Declension.” It deals with the 
dual of the o-stems and the flexion of the 
number two. Prof. Ludwig, of Prag, writes 
on the Vedic words dhdman and evadha ; Her¬ 
mann Jacobi on irregular passives in Prakrit. 
Karl Geldner translates Tasua 32. Wilhelm 
Schulze handles the Latin v-perfect, treats of 
the suffix of the nominative plural masculine 
and feminine, and gives some etymological mis¬ 


cellanies. He brings, for instance, Greek aogAs 
[II. 23.91) from *tvor6s, comparing Lithuanian 
tvSrti “ fassen,” tvdrtas “umzaunung,” and 
for the meaning the German “gefass.” ,11© 
finds the root ruj (to break), Lithuanian Ihzti, in 
Hesiod’s 4-Ai»*T»-W5j!<ri “infrangible bonds.” 
He connects pkaBpii, from *oA uBpis, with San¬ 
skrit murdhan “head,” with which the Irish 
mullach (from * muld&co-s ) is obviously cognate. 
In Bipap, gen. Sip-apros, he sees a compound of 
San, the weak form of dem, whence Zend den wz 
(dwelling), Greek Sipa, Sipas, and of the root or. 
The word accordingly means “one who orders 
the house,” and should be transferred from 
Curtius’s No. 260 to his No. 265. The Hesychian 
SSfiopTu yvrh may be added. F. Holthausen also 
gives some interesting etymologies— e.g., 
gen. *xp««84»=the Teutonic grimpo “gudgeon,” 
and Kayth\q, which stands (by Grassmann’s 
law) for and is cognate with the Gothic 

gunds, Anglo-Saxon gund (virus). Har tmann 
writes on the *-perfect; Whitley Stokes on 
Irish feminine stems in i and u [ornun “ fear,” 
Gaulish obnu-s might have been added), and 
neuter stems in s. Geiger explains two Scythian 
names which occur in grave-inscriptions found 
at Cologne —Ouandam = an Iranian 'huvantama 
(reverendissimus), and Ovania = *huvanya (reve¬ 
rends). With the latter name compare the 
Sanskrit venya, which occurs in Rv. x. 
148.6 as a proper name. P. von Bradke writes 
on Sanskrit hid, hit, mid ; Karl Geldner on the 
Old-Peraian thakatd. A controversial paper, 
by Johannes Schmidt, on Schleicher’s concep¬ 
tion of the phonetic laws winds up an exceUent 
number. 

The Literarisches Centralblatt of February 27 
has a very favourable review of Byrne’s General 
Principles of the Structure of Language. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shaxsfere Society. —( Saturday, Ftb. 27.) 

J. H. Tuckbr, Esq., in the Chair.—“ Richard II.” 
was the play for consideration. Mr. John W ill i am s 
read a paper on “ The Various Plays issued under 
the Title of ‘ Richard II.,’ ” pointing out the differ¬ 
ences between the Quartos, and coming to tho 
conclusion that the additions in the later ones had 
been writteri at the same time as the other por¬ 
tions, but that they were not printed till after the 
death of Elizabeth. He also thought that the 
play acted by the desire of partisans of Essex on 
the eve of Ins rebellion was Shakspere’s “ Richard 
II.”; and, after alluding to the play on the earlier 
portion of the reign seen by Dr. Simon Forman, 
said that the reference by Bolingbroke to his 
son in V. 3 was most probably added some time 
after the first appearance of “Richard II.”—Mr. 
John Taylor read “ Historical Notes on ‘Richard 
II.,’ ” comparing the play with many passages 
from the old historians. He pointed out that 
Barclowlie Castle, which the Clarendon Press 
editors thought an error for “Hertlowli” (Har¬ 
lech), appears in William Wyrcestre’s Itinerary. 
Shakspere’s description of Berkeley Castle seems 
to have been derived from personal observation. 
It is of interest to note how clearly Shakspero 
recalled the conversation he here (II- 3, 41-50) 
gives to Bolingbroke and Percy when he was 
writing “1 Henry IV.” (I. 3, 242-54).—Dr. J. N. 
Langley read “ Stray Thoughts on the Character 
of Richard II.,” dwelling in the first place on the 
high-handed act of the king in banishing the two 
dukes, and then tracing the motive to the desire 
to dispose of his opponents of eleven years before. 
From this time, becoming despotic, he became un¬ 
popular, as the people gave Hereford the credit 
for the previous moderation of government. The 
official self-control and dignity of the king, faintly 
concealing the brutal vindictiveness and enduring 
hatred of the man, are well brought out in the play. 
His absolute power following upon the device by 
which he got rid not only of parliamentary control, 
but even of Parliament itself, had changed his 
whole being, and thus wrought his ruin, as in 
presence of his pitiful meanness and diabolical 
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desires, the memory of his former wise role was' 
quickly forgotten. The lines in which he formu¬ 
lates the divine right of kings (III. 2, 55-62) seem 
to breathe more the spirit of the times of James I. 
than of Richard II. One could not have expected 
them even to have been written in Elisabeth’s 
reign. In the deposition scene there is a ■ very 
faint attempt to put on the air of courage and self- 
confidence, out a more human element appears in 
the last brief interview with his child-queen, and 
a new and nobler dignity is revealed in the final 
scene.—Miss Louisa Mary Davies wrote on “ The 
Biblical and Religious Allusions in ‘ Richard II.,’ ” 
saying that this play shows that Shakspere had his 
heart as well as his memoiy stored with passages 
from Holy Writ. But while many appeals to God 
are here used only to point a lie or to adorn an 
oath, the play also shows in its religious allusions 
Shakspere's marvellous power of condensation of 
thoughts and even of doctrines. A fancied 
parallelism between himself and the Lord Christ 
seems to have possessed the imagination of Richard, 
and probably softened his woe while apparently 
exaggerating it. It may be that Shakspere had 
some authority for Attributing this feeling to the 
king. 

Aristotelian Society.— (Monday, March 8 .) 

Skadwobth H. Hodgson, Esq., President, in the 
Chair.—The president oonturned his “Marginalia” 
on Book L of T. H. Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics. 
As he was not to travel beyond the first book, and 
the comments he should have to make were mostly 
adverse, it was the more necessary for him to say 
that he drew a wide distinction between the three 
last books, which contained Green’s ethical theory, 
and Book I., which contained its speculative basis, 
the three last books being in his vie w incomparably 
the more valuable. The ethical part seemed to 
htra not only to have an intrinsic value of the 
highest kind, but also to be well able, in its 
essentials, to stand frankly on an experiential 
footing, and in fact to derive nothing but dis¬ 
credit from the transcendental & priori basis pro¬ 
vided in Book I. This first part was described by 
the author (p. 88) as a theory founded on an 
analyris of knowledge, and plainly as such it 
should be dealt with. The errors which the 
speaker thought he discerned in it were mostly 
due to defective analysis. To show this fully it 
would be requisite to put a truer analysis side by 
side with the one impugned, which was impossible 
on the present occasion. As instances, however, 
the following might be mentioned:—(1) His 
analysing our experience of matter and motion, 
called by him nature, while omitting to analyse 
mar experience of-that “principle” which he 
assumes as the organiser of experience. § 9, 
pp. 13,14; § 14, p. 18 ; § 50, p. 51. (2) And con¬ 
sequently, his selecting a general characteristic 
attaching to all experience, and erecting it, with¬ 
out more ground than this, into a faculty or 
agency which is the prior condition of experience. 
Kid of § 14 and beginning of § 15, p. 19. (3) His 
failure to discern that memory and representation 
are included in every aet or instance of so-called 
presentative sensation. § 32, p. 34; { 44, p. 47. 

(4) His failure to distinguish the suijeei fro m its 
thinking, and his including both under the terms 
thought or consciousness. § 10, p. 15 ; § 50, p. 51. 

(5) His wavering on the point, whether sensations, 
actually and as a matter of fact, come to us isolated 
and in succession, or whether they only would do 
so were it not for the aotion of “ the oonoeption of 
tilers being an order of things,” as their priue in 
the subject. { 18, p. 22 ; § 32, p. 34; § 37, p. 39; 

4 73, p. 78. Some other passages were then 
brought before the notice of the meeting, and were 
sevumlly discussed. 

Anthropological Institute. — (Tuesday, March 9.) 

John Evans, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. A. 
J. Evans read a paper on “ The Flint-Knapper’s 
Art in Albania.” During a recent journey, Mr. 
Evans was so fortunate as to observe, in a street of 
Joannina, an old Albanian flint-knapper practising 
his art. The place where he obtained his flints was 
about two hours’ journey from Joannina. The 
flints were mostly of tabular shape, scattered in 
profusion about the summit of a limestone plateau ; 


but Mr. Evans was unable to disoover any signs of 
their having been used for manufacture in ancient 
times. The strike-a-lights, as exposed for sale, 
are partially cased in ornamental lead sheaths, 
studded with glass gems, and otherwise adorned 
with something not unlike the ancient “honey¬ 
suckle ” pattern. Compared with old English, 
French, and German forms, the Albanian flints 
show the peculiarity of being chipped on both 
faces, instead of presenting one flat side; aud they 
are fashioned with a minute care that recalls the 
beautifully even surface chipping of Neolithic 
times.—The following communications were read 
by the secretary: “A few Stone Implements found 
in South Africa,” by Mr. W. H. Penning; and 
“ Some Prehistoric Finds in India,” bv Mr. Bruce 
Foote. — Dr. Garson exhibited and described 
Broca’s stereograph and some other anthropo¬ 
metric instruments. 


Hellenic Society.— (Thursday, March 11.) 

Prop. C. T. Newton, V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. A. 
S. Murray read a paper on “Antiquities from the 
Island of Lipara.” After sketching the history of 
the island, Mr. Murray proceeded to describe the 
objects which had been found in the course of 
excavation there in 1879. The most important 
were two vases, of which illustrations were shown, 
one comic in character, representing a graceful 
female figure standing between two grotesque old 
men, the other having the design of a head drawn 
in profile on a large scale. It has the character of 
a satyr, and the inscription AKPATOS (in letters of 
the early part of the fourth century b.c.) would ap¬ 
pear to confirm this. The greater part of the objects 
round belong, in Mr. Murray’s opinion, to the 
I fourth and third centuries b.c. But there was one 
red figure, lekythos, of Sicilian type, which is older 
than the fourth century, while among the terra¬ 
cottas was a seated female figure, bolding a dove, 
which might have come from Rhodes in the early 
days of the colony. Mr. Murray ended by express¬ 
ing the hope that further excavation might be 
undertaken in this interesting island.—Mr. A. J. 
Evans read a paper on “ Recent Discoveries' of 
Tarentine Terra-cottas.” First sketching the 
topography and remains of the ancient Hellenic 
city, and showing what light had been thrown 
upon them in the course of the recent harbour 
works, and by the researches of Prof. Luigi Viola, 
Mr. Evans proceeded to refer in detail to the finds 
of terra-cottas which have been specially important. 
Among them were three extensive deposits of 
ex votoc connected respectively with three local 
sanctuaries, one of Apollo, and the other two of 
Chthonic deities, besides a highly interesting series 
from tombs. Specimens of these, acquired by Mr. 
Evans during repeated visits to the spot, were 
shown to the meeting, and will eventually be 
deposited in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 
Among those particularly described were a collec¬ 
tion of votive pieces from a sanctuary dedicated 
to Persephone, Gaia, Iacchos, and the Chthonic 
Dionysos, which display a remarkable analogy with 
sepulchral subjects; and another collection from a 
temenos consecrated to Persephone, including, 
besides almost life-size heads and smaller reliefs 
in the most perfect style of art, a series of figures 
from a recently-discovered archaic stratum of 
limited extent, which are well-nigh purely Egyptian 
in their features. These were found associated 
with scarabs, and Mr. Evans thought they might 
possibly have been imported from Naukratis. 
Among the terra-cottas were ornamented moulds 
for sacred cakes, anteflxes, disks, and some im¬ 
pressions of gems and signets. Among the objects 
from the tombs were a model of a boat, a beautiful 
torso of Aphrodite, and two little masterpieces of 
koroplastic art, an Eros playing at ball, and a 
negro slave-boy asleep under an amphora, of strik¬ 
ing realism and pathos.—In the discussion which 
followed, the Greek Minister pointed out that the 
terra-cotta moulds were practically identical with 
those used for stamping cakes in Greece at the pre¬ 
sent day.—Prof. Gardner cited the similar deposits 
of terra-cottas found at Naukratis, and reminded 
the meeting of a suggestion previously made that 
such deposits were due to the periodical clearing 
out of temples.—On the motion of the Chairman, a 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Evans for liis 
interesting and valuable paper. 


Society or Antiquaries. — (Thursday, March 11.) 
The President in the chair. The Rev. H. M. 
Scarth sent for exhibition some photographs of a 
Roman altar discovered at Bath, about 30 inches 
in height by 17. On one face are two figures, one 
reclining, and the other standing holding a lamb. 
On another face is a dog with a bushy tail. The 
altar was probably dedicated to Aesculapius.— 
Rev. Brymer Belcher exhibited two pieces of em¬ 
broidery, representing the Virgin and Child, and 
St. Giles, worked in silk and gold thread, and the 
hands and faces painted. They were apparently of 
the sixteenth century.—Mr. Milman gave an ac¬ 
count of a grant by Henry VI. of the waste water 
flowing from the Palaoe of Westminster to the 
inhabitants, which was found in St. Margaret’s 
Church.—Mr. Peacock exhibited two mediaeval 
seals, the property of Lady Fitzhardinge, one of 
which represented a cat devouring a mouse, with the 
motto, “Gretwel gibbe our cat.”—Mr. E. 8t. F. 
Moore exhibited a few Roman and other anti¬ 
quities found in Suffolk. 

Edinburgh Mathematical Society.— (Friday, 
March It.) 

W. J. Macdonald, Esq., in the Chair. Mr. Harry 
Rainy read a paper on 11 Bifilar Suspension treated 
by the Method of Contour Lines” ; and Mr. J. S. 
Mackay gave an abstract with notes of a paper of 
Euler’s entitled “Solutio facilis problematum 
quorumdam geometricorum difflcilUmorum." A 
conversation took place regarding work to be done 
under the auspices of the society by groups of 
members, with the result that investigations were 
undertaken on linkages, projective geometry, and 
the bibliography of mathematical periodicals. 
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Eoclcsiological Note* on tome of the Island* of 

Scotland. By T. S. Muir. (Edinburgh i 

David Douglas.) 

This work, by a writer who has been called 
the lather of Scottish ecclesiology, is valuable 
as a supplement to the author’s larger works 
on the Characteristics of Old Chureh Archi¬ 
tecture and the Parochial Churches of Scotland; 
and it should be in the hands not only oi 
every Scottish archaeologist, hut also of everj^ 
tourist through those delightful islands off our 
coasts where we have often wandered in 
imagination while reading the works of 
Walter Scott or William Black. 

With the exception of the matter contained 
in the first eighty pages, the notices in this 
volume, as we lefirn from the author’s modest 
preface, are reprints from “ a series of booklets 
thrown off from time to time,” and at first 
only printed for private circulation. They 
have, however, the merit of being the earliest 
eoclesiolegical observations of an author who, 
when he began his work, stood alone in his 
interest in these things; and, being notes 
made upon the spot, have all the freshness 
and truth of a landscape painter’s sketches in 
the open air. The work is illustrated by 
numerous woodcuts, and thirty-five etchings 
on stone. Uniformly accurate, some of these 
latter are characterised by a singularly delicate 
charm of treatment, as, for instance, in the 
sketches of Cruggleton Church, Galloway, 
and Sandsting Church, Shetland. 

So far hack as the year 1855, Mr. Thomas 
Muir published his first essay on Scottish 
eeclesiology in a small volume which, with 
characteristic modesty, he in a short time 
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withdrew, convinced that his work had fallen 
short of its aim through insufficiency of local 
investigation. Subsequent research enabled 
him to develop his chapters on the archi¬ 
tecture of the mainland, and to add to 
the work much information as to the western 
islands of Scotland. It is to this interesting 
portion of his subject that the present volume 
forms such a valuable addition. Thus, in the 
cases where he speaks of North Bona, Sula 
Sgeir, Keils, the Isle of May, Inchcolm and 
Aberdour, in the volume published in 1861, the 
information therein, which was often meagre 
and confined to a few lines, is in the later 
work expanded into many pages of detail, the 
result of careful observation. 

Among the most curious buildings which 
our author met with in these island tours, 
were the drystone towers called burghs or 
brochs, some few monastic cells, also built 
without cement, and stone-roofed churches of 
a later date. The brochs we have already 
become familiar with through the writings of 
Mr. James Fergusson, Mr. Anderson, and Sir 
"Walter 8cott; but we are struck by one pas¬ 
sage in Mr. Muir’s work where he seems to 
differ from these writers as to the nature of 
the courts within these towers, which they 
believe to have been always open to the 
sky. Mr. Muir is uncertain as to this point, 
as will be seen in the following passage 
(P-124): 

“The form and general arrangements of the 
building are invariably the same, a tapering 
Bound, rudely constructed of dry masonry, in¬ 
closing a court, roofless; but whether io origin¬ 
ally or not no one can tell. Did the internal 
wall-plane follow the inclination without, as we 
see it sometimes doing in small erections of 
primitive date, there might be reason for sup¬ 
posing that, like them, these infinitely more 
ponderous structures had been covered by large 
slabs laid horizontally across; but as the inner 
wall is in all cases quite perpendicular, the 
roof, if ever there was one, must have been 
formed of timber, padded over with straw or 
turf.” 

It is evident that Mr. Muir agrees 
with Mr. Anderson in his views as to the 
origin, early date, and intention of these 
brochs. They were the strongholds of the 
primitive native inhabitants of the North of 
Scotland; and that of Clickamin. which is, 
according to Anderson, “practically a lake 
dwelling,” he describes as having been 
surrounded by a very strong curtain or 
circumvallation, a consult nble portion of 
which was standing when he first visited it in 
1862. 

Among the primitive Christian buildings on 
these islands one of the most striking is the 
cave chapel of St. Medan in the Mull of 
Galloway, built in a wild spot on a shelf in 
the face of the cliff, “ and looking down upon 
huge, jagged rocks, lying huddled in heaps at 
the foot of the crag, and running out in long 
pointed ridges a good bit into the bay.” The 
wall in front, as well as that inside which 
divides the cave into two chambers, is a dry 
stone wall. Nevertheless, we should hesitate 
to believe such a cell as this to be as old as 
the primitive uncemented stone buildings of 
Ireland, since the doorway proves that the 
builder must have seen, and was striving in 
his rude manner to imitate, a keyed arch in 
the way he has set the long narrow stones 
over the lintel. 


The doorway of the second primitive church 
described by Mr. Muir, that of Kilbarr, belongs 
to a type found in other parts of Scotland, and 
is formed with a triangular head—two inclined 
stones set so as to imitate a pointed arch. 
Windows so formed are often to be met with 
in Ireland, but not doorways, so far as we 
have seen. The chapel of St. Carmaig, or 
Cormac, in Eilean Mor, is a solitary Scottish 
example of a certain class of buildings, better 
known in Ireland, meant to serve the pur¬ 
poses of church and dwelling-house in one. 
They were roofed with stone, but the roof 
remains in the chancel only of St. Carmaig’s. 
The chamber on the ground floor is a low 
barrel vaulted cell; and above, between the 
vaulting and the external moss-covered roof, 
there is a very small apartment. This roof 
seems to resemble that of the little church on 
Friar’s Island, near Killaloe, in county Clare, 
and is built on the same plan as those of 
Columba’s House at Kells and Cormac’s 
Chapel at Cashel. In such instances a 
method of stone roofing was developed 
which proved at once enduring, lofty, and 
picturesque. These buildings in Ireland 
are held to range from the ninth to the 
twelfth century. 

A peculiarity has been observed by Mr. 
Muir in some of the earliest examples of 
chancel arches which we have noted in 
Ireland also as characteristic of churches of 
the transition from the entablature to the 
Romanesque style—this is the absence of the 
impost. In the Kirk of Ness, Yell, Shet¬ 
land, there is a lofty semi-circular arch 
springing, without either imposts or jambs, 
out of the chancel walls. In Sandsting 
church, Shetland, the arch is without im¬ 
posts, and this peculiarity is also visible in 
the above-mentioned church of St. Carmaig, 
Eilean Mor, Argyleshire. In Ireland the 
most striking examples we have seen of this 
peculiarity are in the chancel arches of Kil- 
macduach, on Aran Mor and Trinity Church, 
Glendalough. 

Mr. Muir’s account of some of the super¬ 
stitions still prevailing among the Shetlanders 
tallies with what Martin, in his description 
of the western islands of Scotland, has written 
of the ideas prevailing in his day. Thus the 
practice is still preserved of the Desiul or 
Dessil, a ceremonial turn sun-ways, which is 
performed in some places by carrying fire in 
the right hand round homesteads and round 
women before churching, and infants before 
baptism, and from which Sir Samuel Fer¬ 
guson has been able to explain the meaning 
of many passages in the classics referring to 
the ceremony of turning round to the right 
as having a religious signification, or being 
an act of solar adoration (see, also, Toland’s 
Celtic Religion, p. 143, and Stokes’s Cormac'» 
Close ary, p. 138). Mr. Muir tells us that 
the fishermen of Sandsting in Shetland think 
they will have bad luck unless they can turn 
their boat with the sun; and, when they 
make a vow, they move thrice round a well, 
sun-wise, from east to west. So also in 
Ireland, in the religious observance of the 
“ round ” at the stations, in the descriptions 
of the Druid Cathbad, who used to utter his 
denunciations right-hand wise, and in Brit¬ 
tany, where we hear of a youth, in the life 
of St. Sampson, who fell from his horse while 
riding round an idol. 


Space does not permit us to dwell, as we 
should willingly do, on the subject of the 
sculptured stones found by Mr. Muir in large 
numbers in the old churchyards among these 
islands. It has long been our wish to sup¬ 
plement the works of the French archaeolo¬ 
gists Didron and Durand on Christian icono¬ 
graphy by a chapter on that of Great Britain 
and Ireland, where we find varieties of types, 
often rude and degraded, whose origin may 
be traced back to the Christian sarcophagi in 
the catacombs, or to the earliest examples of 
Byzantine art. In fact, the subjects on the 
panels of the high crosses of Ireland and the 
slabs of Scotland have their own place within 
the framework of a great system of images 
by which the Christian Epos was illustrated, 
and in which the conception and composition 
were more or less alike, although the treat¬ 
ment and execution varied according to time 
and place and the artist’s power. The 
mediaeval Continental systems seem to have 
been based upon such works as the Biilia 
Pauperum and Speculum Humanae Sahationic, 
which offered the sculptor or painter in a 
certain sequence a vast gallery of subjects, 
that, while selected from the Bible, are 
associated with and symbolise the primitive 
emotions of humanity and the spiritual ex¬ 
periences of the individual. It must add 
to our interest and esteem for even the very 
rudest and humblest effort of the Scotic 
stonecutter when we thus regard his work 
as part of a scheme so vast. 

The subjects most commonly met with in 
Scotland seem to be as follows : St. Michael 
spearing the Dragon, St. Michael weighing 
Souls, with Satan putting his Hand in the 
Scale; the Fall of Man, tho Nativity, the Flight 
into Egypt, the Miracle of Healing the Blind, 
the Betrayal, Crucifixion, Ascension of our 
Lord, the Last Judgment, Heaven, Hell, 
Death, and the Trinity, which last is sym¬ 
bolised by three globes or circles, or else by 
the figure of God the Father holding the 
crucified Son, above whose head the dove is 
resting. It is strange to find a scene from 
the “Dance of Death” upon a carved stone 
in the churchyard of Soroby in the island of 
Tiree, or to see upon a cross in the island of 
Harris angels carrying souls through the air, 
and poor sinners tom to pieces in hell after 
the manner of the resurrection angels and 
death demons of the Campo Santo at Fisa. 
Of course when we bring these rude images 
found among our islands, face to face, even 
in thought, with the finest examples of the 
treatment of the same subjects in I talian 
art of the best style, it is difficult to realise 
that there can be any connexion between 
them, although the resemblance is most 
striking when we compare them with the ruder 
carvings on such old buildings as San Michele 
in Pavia or the Cathedral of Freiberg in 
Breisgau. 

We have often been inclined to ask how 
it is that on these Christian monuments of 
Great Britain and Ireland we find, associated 
with the symbols of crucifixion and of judg¬ 
ment, scenes from royal processions, chariots, 
horsemen, hunting scenes, stags at bay, and 
other such mundane delights as to us seem 
out of place beside the sacred form of the 
dying or the risen Saviour. Can it be that 
such scenes are meant to represent heaven 
i and the joys of the life to come, as they were 
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pictured in the fancy of the Irish or Scottish 
Christian artist. 

“ These eyes will find 

The men I knew, and watch the chariot whirl 

About the goal again, and hunters race 

The shadowy lion, and the warrior kings, 

In height and prowess more than human, strive 

Again for glory, while the golden lyre 

Is ever sounding in heroic eata.’’—{T«irui<u.) 
W® know that, in other instances, pagan 
forms and ideas lived on in the Christian 
art of these islands long after they had died 
out elsewhere; and it seems quite possible 
that these groups of huntsmen, animals, 
trumpeters, and harpers we find on Scotic 
tombs may belong to visions of a future state 
resembling that of Tennyson’s seer. 

Margaret Stokes. 

MR. HOLMAN HUNT’S PICTURES. 

The proverb that “work tells” is illustrated 
to a certain extent by the paintings of Mr. 
Holman Hunt. The rate of their production 
appears to be very little more than one a year; 
but the impression they leave is so vivid that, 
though a long time may elapse between the 
first and second sight of one of them, the 
memory preserved of it is unusually faithful. 
At least, that is my experience. The “ Light 
of the World” has, of course, been constantly 
before my eyes in engravings and photographs, 
large and small; but the colour of it, the jewels 
on the breast, the glass in the lantern, the 
gleam of the raiment, the moonlight on the 
door, the whole tone and magic of it, are pre¬ 
cisely the same to me as when it formed the 
wonder of the Academy in 1855. It is much 
the same with “ The Awakened Conscience,” 
seen neither in original nor copy since that 
year. As it seemed then, so it seems now, to be 
wonderfully painted, and to fail in telling its 
story. The face of the woman is indeed tragical, 
as if seized with some sudden and awful emotion; 
but there is nothing in the rest of the picture, 
which consists of a commonplace man in a 
commonplace room, to indicate the peculiar 
description of her agony. She is surely too 
noble and refined to have fallen a prey to the 
frivolous cad at the piano. Nevertheless, the 
work in it, both of mind and hand, has told; 
and it would be impossible to pass it by with a 
mere glance, or to forget it, so full is that face 
of agony, so exquisite the workmanship of the 
whole picture, in another way, also, work has 
told. Though only a few of Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
pictures seem to me thoroughly successful, yet 
those few are successful to a degree which is 
almost unparalleled in modem art. ‘ ‘ The T.i gbt 
of the World,” “Isabella and the Basil Pot,” 
“The Scapegoat”—these three, at least, are 
pictures of the century, to be mentioned here¬ 
after . whenever the history of the art of England 
is written. Work also tells in durability. These 
carefully painted pictures, of which every touch 
has been laid with equal skill and caution, will 
probably outlive materially most of their con¬ 
temporaries. It is pleasant to think that so 
much love and patience is as immortal as paint 
and canvas can be. 

There is little to be said about these pictures 
which has not been said before. The most 
important of them, except, perhaps, the 
“ Isabella,” are known throughout the length 
and breadth of England; and it is pleasant to 
learn from the notes in the catalogue that the 
“Shadow of the Cross” (now called “The 
Shadow of Death”), which many regard as a 
failure, has greatly interested the working man. 
The “ Isabella ” is as fresh and beautiful as 
ever. Exoept in some of Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
later works, bis colour has always been rich and 
gem-like; but in this picture it seems to reach 
its highest excellence of depth and harmony, 


and all the splendid details with which the pic¬ 
ture is filled are kept in due subjection to the 
tragic and noble figure of Isabella. It is im¬ 
possible not to regret that this work should, in 
many respects, have no rival among Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s work. In it he not only dis¬ 
plays his highest skill, but also shows a truer 
sense of the function of pictorial art than in 
many of his piotures. But it is useless to argue 
this point with Mr. Hunt. The artist who could 
paint a handsome shepherd and a pretty lass 
apparently flirting in a summer meadow, while 
the sheep get into the com, and expect anybody 
to see m it a rebuke of sectarian vanities and 
vital negligences of the nation,” is clearly 
beyond (perhaps above) argument. He cannot 
P“ nt ® group of pigeons in the rain (called 
The Festival of St. Swithin ”) without striving 
to exhibit ‘ ‘ their human character and their 
devices to get the drier places.” Mr. Hunt 
deserves all respect for seeking to make his 
art the expression of subtle and serious thought. 
It is this noble desire that elevates his work 
above that of most of his contemporaries. It 
is to this that we owe his masterpieces; and 
without it perhaps even “The Hireling Shep¬ 
herd” and the " Festival of St Swithin ” could 
not have given us so high a quality of pleasure 
as thty do. The spectacle of an earnest soul 
failing to convey its deepest feeling, because 
the means he employs are not suited to the end 
m view, is food for regret rather than mirth. 
One is sorry even to know that there is a deeper 
meaning behind a picture than that which it 
conveys to our senses. Such knowledge makes 
us afraid to praise it for the lower delicto which 
it gives us. When we know that an artist 
intends to impress us with the vanity of the 
world and the selfishness of humanity, how f,Art 
we say “What a charming idyll!” “What 
pretty pigeons! ” 

Fortunately one of Mr. Holman Hunt’s most 

E erfect works, “ Strayed Sheep,” appears to 
ave no very deep meaning. We are told that 
** sheep are lost and getting into mischief.” 
So much for so little) information we may dis- 
regard. The sheep are not ours, and they may 
do as much mischief as they like, and need 
never come home again unless they please. 
Even Mr. Holman Hunt must have been very 
nearly yielding to the temptation of innocent 
enjoyment of nature when he painted this 
picture; but not quite—for we are told that, 
having a commission for a group of sheep, he 
“ profited by the opportunity of painting a 
beautiful cliff landscape, studied at Hastings.” 
We cannot help wishing that, in the course of 
his _ life, he had profited by more oppor¬ 
tunities of the kind. Despite its small size and 
simple subject this mirror-like picture is one of 
Mr. Holman Hunt’s finest achievements. 

Though neither the large “Afterglow in 
Egypt,” nor the large “ Finding of our Saviour 
m the Temple,” are here, there is a fine small 
replica of each. The reduced version of the 
“Afterglow” differs considerably from the 
life-size painting. A wonderfully painted oalf 
is introduced, and the girl bears a cage of 
igeons on her head instead of a wheatsheaf. 

»f Mr. Holman Hunt’s early work, the “ Eve 
of St. Agnes ” (1848) is an interesting example ; 
but, as the catalogue implies, it has more 
merit in design than execution. Great progress 
in both is shown by Mr. Combe’s “ Family of 
Converted Britons succouring Christian Priests 
in their escape from the Druids ” (1850). This 
is one of the most interesting pictures of the 
collection belonging to the true ‘ ‘ Preraphaelite ” 
period, when the brotherhood shill existed, and 
Bossetti, M i llai s, and Holman Hunt were work- 
ingin thorough accord. It belongs to the same 
years as Millaises “ Christ in the house of His 
Parents, ’ ’ to which picture, despite the difference 
in subject, it has no little aifimty. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Mullins, in addition to a bust of Dr. 
Carpenter, of Croydon, which will not excite 
enthusiasm, though it will command esteem, 
has in hand, ready almost for exhibition, two 
important works by which his reputation will 
be more than sustained. One is the design in 
plaster for the sculptured pediment of the Pres¬ 
ton Free library. It consists of figures in the 
round—,‘The School of Athens in the Age of 
Penoles. Pericles himself has the central 
place. At his side Pindar is hymning the 
tnumph of an athlete. Phidias, with his famous 
sheath, is near by. Euripides—athlete himself 
as well as poet—sits beyond. On the right hand 
of Pericles is Socrates, young; the nude athlete 
holding the wreath for which he has 
and other figures illustrious by intellectual 
achievement as he by physical strength. Each 
figure, in the truly classical fashion, is wholly 
detached from the others, and the whole com¬ 
position will be seen against a perfectly plain 
background. In conception it is thoroughly 
classical; m execution thoroughly strong It 
is of a severity which Mr. Mullins has not here- 
tofore sought after, and which, therefore, how¬ 
ever admu'able, cannot at once be pronounced 
characteristic. Eminently characteristic now, 
alike for sentiment and for rhythm and grace of 
fine, is the small marble group of Hagar and 
Ishmael, in which Ishmael—who, for purposes 
of picturesqueness, is permissibly much younger 
than the years given him in the Bible story- 
leads his mother valiantly out upon their wan¬ 
derings. In such an Ishmael, courageous and 
independent, and with the immense virtue of 
knowing how to take the initiative, may be 
found the germ, and more than the germ, of 
the person whose hand in the future was to be 
against every one, and everyone's hand against 

An exceedingly good portrait of Herr Bichter, 
tne great conductor, is on view for a few days 
at Messrs. Dowdeswell & Dowdeswell’s. It is 
wie work of a Munich artist of repute, Herr 
Papperix. Bichter is represented standing in 
the robes of an Oxford Doctor of Musio. These, 
as our readers may be aware, are chiefly of an 
martistio magenta, but a creamy white satin 
brocade is a more fortunate portion of the rai- 
ment. The dress, in all particulars, the eminent 
Munich artist has managed with the utmost 
skill, and a plush or velvet-covered chair of 
goodly red is introduced with boldness justified 
by success. HerrBichter’s visage—florid, blond, 
i m< *~P ro . s P eroua —does not at first sight appear 
to offer itself to the portrait-painter as that of a 
model he would naturally select, but it has been 
dealt with in the present oase with real skill, 
l ie treatment of the silky, warm-coloured 
beard is particularly sensitive. 

Tme secsnd annu al exhibition of piotures at 
the Crystal Palace will be opened on May 24. 
Though the primaty object of this exhibition is 
to exhibit all thoso pictures aud drawings which 
may be excluded, from want of space, at the 
Boyal Academy and the Institute, other piotures 
will also be accepted, subject to the approval 
of the committee, but not sculpture or pt 
on chma and terra-cotta. The scheme h<« tne 
approval of both Sir Frederick Leighton and 
Sir James D. Linton, and the committee in¬ 
cludes the names of Mr. E. J. Poynter and Mr. 

G. A. Storey. 

Under the title of Quaint Bits in Glasgow, 
Messrs. David Bryce & Son will shortly publish 
a volume containing some forty full-page illus¬ 
trations, reproduced by photo-engraving from 
sketches specially drawn by Mr. David Small, 
^d escriptive letterpress written by Mr. A. H. 

The April number of the Century Guild’s 
Hobby Horse will oontain a paper on “The 
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Characteristics of Ford Maddox Brown,” by- 
Mr. W.-M. Roeeetti. 

Those who are acquainted with M. Jules 
Lelevre’s extremely refined and beautiful picture 
of “ Psyche,” seated on a rock by the sea, with a 
star on her forehead and her casket on her knee, 
wall be ready to congratulate M. Francois on the 
perfect success with which he has rendered its 
delicate contours and tender light. There is, 
perhaps, no line engraver of the day who could 
have been so safelv trusted to give a sympathetic 
and accurate rendering of this spiritual figure. 
Of this masterly example of the art of the burin, 
an artist’s proof has Deen sent to us, together 
with one of an excellent photogravure after M. 
Bouguereau’s Reading Lesson ”—a seated figure 
of a little girl, large-eyed and barefooted, with a 
book on her lap, and a face full of intelligent 
attention. On comparing the two prints, it is 
difficult to know which is most striking—the 
obvious superiority of first-rate line engrav¬ 
ing, or the success of the process which is 
so serious a rival to the fine old art The photo¬ 
gravure is good enough lor the artist, M. 
Bouguereau, to recognise it by his signature as 
a satisfactory rendering of his work ; and it must 
not be forgotten that the plate of a photogravure, 
especially when it is as good as this, is seldom, if 
ever, all the work of the sun, but generally 
requires a great deal of dexterous and sympa¬ 
thetic engraver’s work to bring it up to the 
mark. Both prints are published by MM. 
Boussod, Valadon, & Co. 


THE STAGE. 

TEE EAYMARKET. 

A continuous policy seems wanting to the 
management of the Haymarket Theatre. It 
displays a lack of this, in common with yet 
greater organisations. Mr. Barrymore’s re¬ 
pulsive play had, of course, no real life in it. 
The satire of an author of greater reputation 
was found to be outworn, and “Engaged” 
had the shortest of careers. And now an 
effort is to be made to find popularity in old 
English standard comedy; and Mrs. Bernard 
Berne and Mrs. Chippendale have been, for the 
time being, added to the troop of players. 
But to little purpose, I fancy, for only one of 
these two actresses—Mrs. Chippendale, of 
course—is identified with Englishhigh comedy; 
and, moreover, English high comedy needs a 
general level of excellence in the players. It 
is not enough to have one elderly lady whose 
performances have the old flavour. Why, 
even under the late regime at the Haymarket, 
Mrs. Stirling herself was found inadequate to 
make “ The Rivals ” an artistic sueoess, though 
■her Mrs. Malaprop can never have been sur¬ 
passed. “-She Stoops to Conquer ” is the piece 
now essayed. A morning performance of it has 
long been announced at the Gaiety for Wednes¬ 
day next, by Mr. Brough and Miss Kate 
Vaughan, with, strange to say, two of theartists 
who are now at the Haymarket: Mr. Barry¬ 
more mid Mrs. Chippendale. But Goldsmith is 
everyone's property. He is not in a condition 
to demand author’s fees. He is easy to play 
in some fashion; and there would be nothing to 
say against the Haymarket management tak¬ 
ing him np, if they took him up with a com¬ 
pany trained in the ancient ways. But what 
has Mrs. Bernard Beere, a modem cosmopoli¬ 
tan actress of unquestioned energy and skill, 
got to do with old English comedy ? Only 
once before, to the best of my knowledge, has 
she appeared in it, and that was when she was 
the Julia of “ The Rivals”—a weighty, serious 


Julia. She is versatile; was good in “ The 
Promise of May,” and good in “Jane Eyre,” 
and good, though inevitably repulsive, too, as 
Fedora; but she ean hardly be the ideal Miss 
Hardcastle. I should like to see Miss Norreys 
try that part. With as little experience, she 
has, perhaps, more aptitude for it. But this 
is not the question of the moment. The ques¬ 
tion of the moment is what was actually done, 
and not what might have been. Mr. Barry¬ 
more was Young Marlow, Mr. Brookfield was 
Tony Lumpkin. Both performances were ex¬ 
perimental. Mr. Farren, jun., was not exactly 
fitted to be Hardcastle. As Diggory, Mr. C. 
W. Somerset won applause. “ She Stoops to 
Conquer” will not be played very long. 
“ Denise,” it is said, will follow it. That, as 
my readers recollect, is the last play by 
Dumas/Ms. From Sardou, of whom we have had 
too much already, this is at all events an ex¬ 
cellent change. In serious drama, M. Sar- 
dou’s idea seems to be chiefly to pile its 
horrors. Horrors and Sarah Bemhanit may 
together draw the world; but Dumas deals at 
least with serious problems, and produces 
literature. Fbeoebick Wedmore. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s Violin Concerto, written for 
the Birmingham Festival, was played last 
Saturday afternoon at the Crystal Palace. The 
work was not easy to follow at a first hearing, 
for the orchestra throughout is busily employed 
in developing thematic material, and many a 
clever and interesting detail at first passes by 
unheeded. A further difficulty in the way of its 
immediate reception arises from the irregular, 
form of the first and second movements. The con¬ 
certo is, we think, one of its composer’s best and 
mosteamestcompositions, though we havedoubts 
as to whether it will ever become really popu¬ 
lar. The lively finale is the only movement in 
which Mr. Mackenzie seems to have tried to 
catch the public ear. The repertoire of good 
violin concertos is small, and this addition 
deserves a hearty welcome. The work was in¬ 
terpreted by Mr. R. Gompertz. His playing was 
neat and refined, but it lacked tone. It was, of 
course, difficult to forget the brilliant per¬ 
formance of Signor Sarasate at Birmingham. 
The Palace concert commenced with Haydn’s 
Symphony in D (No. 2 of the Salomon set). It 
was splendidly played under Mr. Manns’ direc¬ 
tion. Beethoven is said to have surpassed 
Haydn, and, according to some, even the Bonn 
master has been surpassed; but the cheerful 
strains and delicate humour of the father 
of instrumental music still give pleasure, 
and his symphonies, especially, seem every 
year to grow brighter and more beauti¬ 
ful. Mr. R. Gompertz was recalled after 
his Sarasate solo. The concert concluded with 
a selection from Rubinstein’s seoond “Bal 
Costume ” Suite. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel were 
the vocalists, and sang as usual in an artistic . 
manner songs by Wagner, Goetz, and Henschel. - 
Their names remind us of the interesting series 
of vocal recitals just concluded at the Prince’s 
Hall. On every one of the dates of these con¬ 
certs, some musical event of importance pre¬ 
vented us from attending. We may, however, 
mention that excellent programmes attracted 
large audiences, and that the performances 
appear to have given general satisfaction. 

Last Monday evening the Popular eonoert was 
in every respect a brilliant success. We lately 
spoke about the vacant seats visible of a 
Monday. Sometimes it was the fault of the 
programme, sometimes of the performers. Either 
the former contained no favourite work, or the. 


pianist was not of sufficient celebrity to induce 
the public to face the cold and dismal weather 
of the last two months. But on Monday the 
hall wag crowded, for Mdme. Norman-Neruda 
and Herr Joachim wore both announced to play, 
while Signor Piatti appeared for the third time 
this season. And then the programme was an 
attraction in itself, including, as it did, 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A for piano and violon¬ 
cello (Op. 69), Mendelssohn’s fine Quintett in 
B flat (Op. 87), and Bach’s Concerto in D 
minor for two violins. The performance of the 
last-named work by the two illustrious artists 
was superb. So great was the applause that 
they repeated the Largo by way of encore. 
They were ably accompanied by Miss A. Zim- 
mermann on the pianoforte. Mendelssohn’s 
Quintett, we need scarcely say, had ample 
justice done to it by Herr Joachim, Mdme. 
Norman-Neruda, and Messrs. Straus, Gibson, 
and Piatti. Such a gathering of eminent players 
is rare even at St. James s Hall. The rule 
that the first place should be given to ladies 
was not observed. In all probability, it had 
been offered to Madame Neruda, but, of course, 
she felt it a duty and an honour to occupy the 
second place. A great player herself, she 
understands, perhaps better than any one else, 
the unsurpassable excellence of Herr Joachim. 
Miss Zimmermann played as solo Grieg's 
Sonata in E minor (Op. 7). She was the first 
to introduce this charming and characteristic 
work at these concerts last November. The 
themes are quaint, aud throughout the four 
movements the writing is singularly fresh and 
unlaboured. Miss Zimmermann gave a most 
satisfactory interpretation of it. She seemed to 
throw her whole soul into the music. Miss 
Hope Glenn sang with great success an air of 
Handel’s and two interesting songs by Dr. 
Arne. 

There was a Students’ concert last Saturday 
evening at Mr. Beringer’s Academy of Higher 
Development in Hinde-street. There were two 
concerted pieces: the first, Beethoven’s “Ka¬ 
kadu ” Variations, the piano part of which was 
neatly played by Miss Hartog; the seoond, Mr. 
Franklin Taylor’s amusing Toy Symphony, 
conducted by the composer, with Mr. Boringer 
at the piano. Of the solo pianoforte music 
which we heard, we may mention Miss Stephen¬ 
son’s courageous attempt at Schumann’s Etudes 
Symphoniques. 

The Royal College of Music gave an orchestral 
Students’ concert at Kensington last Tuesday 
evening. Henselt’s difficult and uninteresting 
Pianoforte Concerto was creditably played by 
Miss Crabtree. Is it not a pity to select such a 
work on such an occasion P Surely, merely from 
an educational point of view, it would be better 
to take one of the Mozart or Beethoven oon- 
eertos. Of the former, many well deserring a 
hearing are never played. The symphony of 
the evening was Schubert’s in C (No. 6), which 
has only been given onoe—at the Crystal Palace 
in 1881. This was a judicious choioe, and in¬ 
teresting to performers and hearers. The or¬ 
chestra contains some good material, especially 
among the strings. The playing was somewhat 
rough, but promising. The programme in¬ 
cluded a rather tame concerto, by Rheiuberger, 
for organ, three horns, and orchestra. Prof. 

C. V. Stanford was the conductor. 

J. S. Siiedlock. 


MUSIC NO TE. 

Me. Habib Anthony Salmons has written 
the libretto for a romantic opera, called “ Nur- 
ud-din,” taken from an Arabic legend, for 
which Herr Franz Leideiitz is composing the 
music. It will be ready for production at an 
early date. Mr. Th. Reuss has arranged that 
selections from it shall be included in the pro¬ 
gramme of the next popular Wagner oonoert. 
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letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
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not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

A Study of Viator Hugo. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. (Chatto & Windus.) 

It would be easy to be disappointed with this 
book; easy, perhaps, to be over-pleased with 
it. If we can approach Victor Hugo in the 
attitude of hero-worship, we shall take this 
book to the shrine as a hymnal, an expression 
of pure and perfect devotion. If, again, we 
desire some guidance, some selection of the 
fairest flowers from Victor Hugo’s almost 
infinite garden, we shall be glad that our 
guide should be the writer who, perhaps 
alone among Englishmen, knows Victor Hugo 
as a whole, and sympathises wholly with 
him as lyric poet, dramatist, novelist, satirist, 
historian, politician, and philosopher. But 
if we want a reasoned critical estimate of 
Victor Hugo—if we want to know wherein 
he excels other writers, wherein he falls 
behind them, wherein his style has changed 
for better or worse during Ms long career— 
whether his claim as a dramatist equals his 
claim as a lyrist—it, in a word, we wish to 
see him treated as other authors are treated, 
then we must not refer to Mr. Swinburne. 
His book is one long passionate paean. 
Cromwell is “a work sufficient of itself 
to establish the author’s fame for all ages,” 
&c. (p. 6), and by its “executive part” 
“ Moliere is equalled and Corneille already 
excelled ” (p. 6); the sixth book of the 
Contemplations would “ make it indisputable 
among those who know anything of poetry 
that he was among the foremost in the front 
rank of the greatest poets of all time” 
(p. 67) ; Torquemada is “ one of the 
greatest masterpieces of the master poet of 
our century ” (p. 97); L'Art d'etre Qrand- 
pere is “the most absolutely and adorably 
beautiful book ever written .... there is not 
a page in it wMch is not above all possible 
eulogy or thanksgiving” (p. 81); than a 
certain passage in Les Chdtiments —it is 
“impossible that a human tongue should 
utter, a human hand should write, anything 
of more supreme and transcendent beauty,” 
&c. Ho wonder that the critical world com¬ 
plains of this as “ superlativomanie that 
so good a judge, eg., as Mr. Courtney (Fort¬ 
nightly, May, 1885) loses his critioal temper, 
and talks of “ most servile adulation of Victor 
Hugo” and “crawling in prostrate reve- 
ential awe.” 

Ho wonder, I repeat; and yet I think the 
complaint only partly reasonable. After a 
study of Victor Hugo wMch no one will call 
slight or superficial, Mr. Swinburne affirms 
Mm to be among the immortals, a fit comrade 
for the “ crowned Hellenic heads ”; worthy 
to be compared with Shakspere and Dante; 
to be matched with Isaiah, or Milton, or 


Homer. If it will not seem absurd in 1986 
to speak thus of Victor Hugo, why should it 
be absurd now ? All depends, in fact, on 
certain capacity, in the critic, for discerning 
the stuff of immortality, and distinguishing 
between what is rhetorical and effective to 
contemporaries, and what is durable and 
vocal to the ages. Patting aside for a moment 
the extreme floridity of Mr. Swinburne’s 
prose style, his actual attitude to Victor Hugo 
is neither less nor more reverential than, e.g., 
Mr. Arnold’s to Shakspere, or Mr. Lang’s to 
Homer. They worsMp in verse, Mr. Swin¬ 
burne, here, in prose—prose which, as 
think, he strains to a purpose for which only 
verse is really suited, yet, in any case, prose 
so utterly in earnest that to ascribe to it 
“ artificial and meretricious brilliancy” is to 
mistake its spirit entirely. It is ardent, 
florid, dogmatic, but it is certainly not artifi¬ 
cial. As the Laureate sings to us— 

“ The blackbirds have their wills, 

The poets too”; 

and it is well that it should be so, and that 
poet with a vast command of glowing lan¬ 
guage should use it as he will, no more 
restricting his prose style to that of modern 
criticism than he would restrict his verse to 
an imitation of Bowles. 

It is quite compatible, however, with tMs 
view to hold that the highest praise can be 
paid without an accumulation of the most 
passionate adjectives. Mr. Swinburne, if I 
mistake not, has elsewhere avowed that he 
sees nothing that should attract men to the 
task of criticism except the noble pleasure of 
praising; and Mr. Buskin has asked, with 
bitter pertinence to Turner’s case, why we 
should wait till a man is dead, and cannot 
hear us, before we give him Ms full meed of 
praise. But we feel instinctively that to 
true and manly genius indiscriminate pane¬ 
gyric would be a weariness, if not an affront 
lake the beauty of the Princess of France, 
gernus hardly requires “the painted flourish ” 
of Boyet’s praise. The author of “ Cynthia’s 
Beveis,” whom Mr. Swinburne, I think, 
admits to be of the giants if not of the gods, 
reaches a truer attitude of mind than Mr. 
Swinburne’s— 

“ In thu alone, his Muse her sweetness hath . . . 

. . . Pied ignorance she neither loves nor fears. 
Nor hunts she after popular applause 
Or foamy praise ... 

The garland that she wears, their hands must 
twine 

Who can both censure, understand, define 
What merit is: then cast those piercing rays 
Bound as a crown, instead of honoured bays, 
About his poesy; which, he knows, affords 
Words, above action; matter, above words.” 

In any case, the prevalent impression—be it 
true or false—that ascribes a certain egotism 
and undue thirst of praise to Victor Hugo 
will hardly be dissipated by Mr. Swinburne’s 
book. Furthermore, among the dangers of a 
too passionate hero-worsMp stands conspicuous 
that of depreciating unjustly other demigods. 
Surely it is possible to love and praise Victor 
Hugo without reviling his great contem¬ 
poraries, even if they did have differences 
with Mm on literature or politics. Has any 
man on earth the intellectual right to feel 
(pp. 108-9) “ scorn ” for the “ misjudgment,” 
the “venomous and malignant rancour” of 
Sainte-Beuve ? On that subject let us appeal 
to Mr. John Morley. Again—-oblivious of 


Victor Hugo’s own noble poem (p. 80), where 
Alfred de Musset receives Ms due rank with 
Lamartine, Dumas, and Gautier—Mr. Swin¬ 
burne splenetically condemns him (p. 135) as 
“ the man of clay ” for want of political sym¬ 
pathy with the creed of Landor and of 
Milton. Well, all men are but irXdtr/tara 
ttijXov; but there was that in Alfred de 
Musset’s clay of which a man of genius 
should speak more nobly. So (p. 34) the 
same petulant impatience of political diver¬ 
gence drives Mr. Swinburne into this almost 
desperate summary of Montalembert, as 

one Montalembert, whose name used to be 
rather popular among a certain class of English 
journalists as that of a practical worsMpper of 
their great god Compromise, and a professional 
enemy of all tyranny or villainy that was not 
serviceable and obsequious to Ms Church.” 

Byron’s poetry (p. 48) is “pinchbeck and 
tinsel”; and Mazzini’s preference for Byron 
over Hugo is to be ascribed to the “ sense 
that Hugo was hardly less than an enemy, 
and that Byron had been something more 
than a well-wisher, to Italy.” Surely, most 
of all men in the world, Mazzini would have 
shrunk from so unfair a canon of literature. 
Again, in praising (p. 136) Hugo’s magnifi¬ 
cent “ Vision of Dante,” he breaks out in 
petulant denunciation of Byron as an un¬ 
conscious rival. His “ Prophecy of Dante ” 
is “a brazen clatter”; its sound political 
sympathies are expressed “ in the accent of a 
stump-orator to the tune of a barrel-organ.” 
Surely tMs is the very counterpart of the 
language of that Edinburgh Review article 
which once roused Byron to wrath and 
now survives for the mockery of mankind. 
As for Byron himself, well may Mr. Lang 
apostropMse him— 

Ah! were you here, I marvel, would you flutter 
O’er such a foe the tempest of your wings f ” 

But the last and worst instance of this 
petulance is the language Mr. Swinburne 
permits Mmself about the great and most 
unhappy writer recently taken from us— 
Carlyle. His divergence from the principles 
wMch animated Shelley and Victor Hugo 
make Mm, it appoars, “ a man of brass ” 
(p. 135). Certain persons form a “ school or 
churoh whose apostle in England was St. 
Thomas Coprostom, late of Craigenputtock 
and Chelsea.” What theological or other 
gutter has yielded these unwashed scrapings 
of language to a writer who has heretofore 
written in a far nobler tone, both to praise 
and to blame Carlyle ? What has genius to 
do with railing at genius in these noisome 
terms ? or the author of Atalanta and Ereeh- 
theus with defiling the very name of the 
author of The French Revolution 1 

“ Not here, 0 Apollo! 

Are haunts meet for thee! ” 

but rather where, in two sonnets that should 
last as long as the language, he has summed 
up the spiritual import of Newman and 
Carlyle. 

The same want of temper and balance 
urges Mr. Swinburne into the use of an irony, 
as ponderous as can anywhere be found, 
against certain unnamed men of straw, who 
say or think that because he was a poet Hugo 
must have been absolutely imbecile in politics. 
Against these persons, after a very interesting 
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account of Hugo’s parliamentary career, he 
launohes this thunderbolt (p. 33): 

“ I venture to dwell upon this division of 
Hugo’s life and labours with as little wish of 
converting as I could have hoped to convert 
that large majority whose verdict has estab¬ 
lished as a law of nature the faot or the 
doctrine that ‘ every poet is a fool ’ when he 
meddles with practical politics, but not without 
a confidence based on no superficial study that 
the maintainors of this opinion, if they wish to 
cite in support of it the evidence supplied by 
Victor Hugo’s political career, will do well to 
persevere in the course which I will do them 
the justice to admit that—as far as I know 
—they have always hitherto adopted; in other 
words, to assume the universal assent of all 
persons worth mentioning to the accuracy of 
this previous assumption, and dismiss with a 
quiet smile or an open sneer the impossible 
notion that anyone but some single imbecile or 
eccentric can pretend to take seriously what 
seems to them ridiculous, or to think that 
ridiculous which to their wiser minds com¬ 
mends itself as serious.” 

As an example of ironical style, this must 
speak for itself. But surely, if Mr. Swin¬ 
burne cannot “suffer fools gladly,” he might 
put them out of their pain more quickly. 
And something of the same unnecessary pomp 
of language appears (p. 83) in the description 
of “ a baby’s incomparable smile, when 
graciously pleased to permit with courtesy 
and accept with kindness the votive touch of 
a reverential finger on its august little cheek.” 

In estimating a book, which is nothing if 
not outspoken, I have endeavoured to be 
outspoken also on what seem to me grave 
faults of style and taste. A far pleasanter 
task remains—that of praising heartily the 
beautiful skill with which, in less than 150 
pages, and amid a quantity of controversial 
matter, the “ quintessential charm ” of 
Hugo’s best work is presented to the reader. 
If any one can read the extracts scattered 
through these pages, or even one of them, 
without an ardent desire to refer to the 
volumes from which they are drawn, he must 
be a phlegmatic student of poetry indeed. If 
there be anywhere in modern literature a 
stimulating and majestic poem, it is that 
extracted (pp. 66-7) from Let Chdtiment *; 
scarcely less beautiful, in its tender pathos, 
is that on p. 80 (cannot the “beautiful 
volume, long out of print," be resuscitated?); 
while those from Let Quatre Fonts do TEsprit 
(pp. 90-7) are of a sadness almost unbearable. 
Possibly, for English readers, to whom the 
names of Hugo’s dramas are more familiar 
than their plots and execution, it would have 
been well if the high praise awarded (p. 27) 
to J2«y Bias had been confirmed by quotation; 
in fact, one craves for a little more about 
these dramas in general than Mr. Swinburne 
gives us. Perhaps, also, when willing but 
ignorant readers have to be guided, the guide 
should speak in less oracular style about the 
one poem that stands out among Let Rayons 
ot lot Ombres; what is plain to Mr. Swin¬ 
burne is by no means so to them. This un¬ 
named poem (alluded to on pp. 19-20) I 
conjecture to be “ Guitare,” the ballad of 
Gastibelza, but I feel no confidence that I am 
right. One almost regrets the religio which 
prevents Mr. Swinburne speaking more fully 
of the fourth book of Los Contemplations. It 
is probably a mere fancy of my own that the 
twelfth poem (“ A quoi songeaient les Deux 


Oavaliert dans la Foret ”) is not only one of 
the best among the minor poems, but one 
peculiarly attractive to an English reader. 

To sum up, in brief, my impression of this 
book, I should say that Mr. Swinburne, as 
controversialist, appears in it to small advan¬ 
tage : as a poet, exhibiting from the works of 
his master that which shall win new wor¬ 
shippers, he is beyond praise. 

E. D. A. Mobshead. 


The Voyage of John Huyghen van Linsehoten 
to the East Indies.* The first book of his 
Itineraria. In 2 vols. Vol. I. edited by 
Dr. Burnell; Vol. II. by Mr. P. A. Tiele. 
(Hakluyt Society.) 

It is one of the penalties of advancing years 
to find one’s surroundings haunted by the 
spectres of the passed away, to tread every¬ 
where on the tombstone of some dear friend, 
and, briefly, to see one’s world—the only 
world known to man—lapsing into ruin. 
This sense of desolation was unpleasantly 
suggested by reading “ the late Arthur Coke 
Burnell ” in the volume which now lies before 
me. This fa not the place to describe his 
energetic and scholarly career in India. His 
collaborateur, Col. Yule, in a prefatory 
note, justly terms it “ an enormous amount 
of achievement in Indian scholarship”; and 
we look forward to a detailed memoir of 
life whioh, though short (not. 1840, ob 
1882), was full of performance and promise. 
But I can hardly notice Dr. Burnell’s latest 
work without a passing tribute to the sterling, 
aimiable, and endearing qualities which have 
caused him to be so deeply regretted by a 
host of friends. For some years I corre¬ 
sponded with him chiefly upon the subject of 
Camoens—by the by, he has honoured my 
version with copious quotation—and I could 
only admire the thoroughness of his work and 
the liberality with which he communicated 
his knowledge. His characteristics were 
truthfulness and honesty, the bases of all 
virtues in a litterateur ; and nothing would 
induce him to lend his name when he sus¬ 
pected “tampering with texts.” He had 
original opinions and the courage to express 
them; for instance, upon the subject of India, 
the land where stupendous lying still hood¬ 
winks so many “foolish advocates ” (pp. 132, 
166). Briefly, he fa the type of our modem 
student—labourious, exact, unfettered by 
prejudice called “ theory,” fain of innovation, 
and pledged to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. 

The introduction fa written by Mr. Tiele, 
who edited vol. ii., and of whom it may be 
said, with all-sufficient praise, that he has 
worthily finished a task worthily begun. 
Biographical and bibliographical^ it introduces 
the traveller, popularly known in England as 
“ John Hugh [ror Hugh-son] Linschote of 
Harlem,” who died in 1611, aot. seventy-eight, 
without a pension for his valuable services 
rendered to geography and commerce. Though 
buried in sundry folio “collections,” the 


* Vol. i., p.lli. Prefatory Notes and Introduction 
by Mr. Tiele; Epistle Deaicatorle and Address to 
the Header by John Wolfe; and the Voyage 
(pp. 1-307). VoL ii., Contents pp. xv. and 320 of 
Voyage, and twenty-one pages of Index, general 
ana special. A good portrait of the traveller, but 
no maps. 


travels of Linsehoten have never ceased to 
be read, and now they can be read to the 
best advantage. The quaint version, dating 
from 1598, fa anonymous; but the title to 
vol. ii. shows the initials W(illiam?) P(hillip?). 
The writer never dreamed of the literal 
method of translation introduced by Aldus, 
and so carefully worked out in our day; and 
I cannot but hold it an error of judgment to 
have retained in the text palpable mistakes 
and misprints (e.g., veto for voto, p. 13), to 
be corrected in footnotes, whioh, also, often 
lack the Dutch original. But here Dr. Bur¬ 
nell’s literary integrity might have declined 
to garble the original even to its own advan¬ 
tage. For the same reason, he printed in 
italics the many interpolations of Linschoten’s 
friend, “Paludanus,” who in the flesh was 
Dr. Bernard Ten Broecke, a fine specimen of 
the travelled book-worm and helluo librorum. 

Linsehoten sailed for India in the service 
of Archbishop Fonseca on April 8, 1588, three 
years after the death of Camoens, from whom 
he borrows much, at times making a pro¬ 
digious blunder (e g., “ Sinosura,” p. 119). 
He stayed a fortnight at Mozambique, and 
entered the river of Goa (a sea-arm) on Sep¬ 
tember 21. He lived in the capital of Por¬ 
tuguese India five years, and sailed, sadly 
homesick, for Europe on January- 20, 1589. 
After touching at Cochin, St. Helena, and 
Ascension, he made Terceira in the Azores, 
where he remained two years. Thence he 
embarked for Lisbon; and on September 3, 
1592, he reached his home at Enkhuizen, 
after an absence of nearly thirteen years. 
He “found his mother, brother, and sister 
in good health ”; but his father had died 
a short time after his departure. Here I 
leave him; for his second voyage to the Kara 
Sea does not concern this work. Moreover, it 
has been admirably related by my late friend, 
Dr. Charles T. Beke, in his introduction to 
the Journal of Gerard de Veer (Hakluyt 
Society, 1853). 

The Voyage of Linsehoten fa an itinerary 
of ports, beginning at Madeira and end¬ 
ing in China and Japan. Interspersed with 
the geographical are valuable chapters, 
medical, botanical, and anthropological, with 
notes on the various peoples studied by the 
author. Space compels me to be brief, and 
to point out only the principal novelties. 
“Footsteps” are intended as signs of con¬ 
quest (p. 79). The orange is a native of 
Malabar (p. 80). Curious details concerning 
fibulation in Pegu (pp. 99-100) illustrate 
Camoens; and the ethnologist will find in¬ 
teresting notes in p. 274 and voL ii., pp. 1H 
and 208. “ Bonze," a Japanese priest, derives 
from Bozu (p. 161). The personal cleanliness 
of the Hindu is justly derided in pp. 226-7. 
Cholera, which now threatens to become 
endemic on the Mediterranean sea-board, is 
proved to be no new disease in India (dating, 
as had long been supposed) from the last 
century. The Sanskrit name fa vtsucikd, and 
the Portuguese mordexim (which the French 
termed mort-de-ohien ) fa from the Marathi 
moddsi (p. 236). Fracastorius fa proved to be 
correct about the antiquity of syphilis 
(p. 239); but how can Linsehoten assert, 
“ The plague hath never been in India 
(p. 240), when it desolated the "Western Coast, 
and was stamped out of Guzerat in the early 
part of the present century ? To this Dr. 
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contained in the actis of Parlat maide there Tolbooth. It seems also to have been con- tained” to be the prodaotion of John Orr, 


against.' 


In 1681 he was appointed by the Sake of for his bygone misdeeds. A draft of 


templated that he should be called to account the schoolmaster of Hoddam, of whom, in his 


York head of a military court at Kirkcud¬ 
bright, and employed himself in forcing upon 
the people the obnoxious Test Act which had 
been hastily passed by the Scots Parliament, 
acting also as steward of the oounty, an office 


Reminiicmcet, he has included a graphic 
petition praying for power to enquire into sketch. 

his proceedings against the Covenanters, Col. Fergusson has performed his work id a 
especially against “ Marget Lauchlison,” most careful and successful manner. The 
“ Marget "Wilson,” and Bruce of Whiteside, historical portions of the book are marked 


has been discovered; but it is not known 


which had been “disponed” to him by the Earl whether this was ever presented to Parlia 
of Nithsdale during the minority of his son, ment. In 1696 a disgraceful charge was 
and under the countenance of the first Duke brought against Grierson of having in his 
of Queensberry, his brother-in-law, who in castle of Rockhall 
May 1682 was appointed high treasurer of <<got good Wd and ^ Ull6d 

money, and 

Scotland. caused the same to be clipped, and of the 


by clearness and accuracy; and there is a 
telling picturesqueness in his renderings of 
the strange wild legends which popular 
imagination has gathered round the memory 
of his hero. The work forms au interesting 
contribution to our knowledge of a period of 
Scottish history upon which recent research 
has thrown muoh new light. 

J. M. GbAT. 


The year 1685 was one especially marked clippings of the good broad money itself did baa thrown muoh new light, 
by Grierson’s malevolent activity. Within cause false money or false Ducat downs, Dollars, J. M. Gbat. 

its first few months we have such tragedies and other pieces which were for the greatest 

as the execution of the six Covenanters cap- pairt adulterat to be coyned, and did vent the — ~~ ~~ " 

tured at Loohenkeit, the brutal slaughter of same.” n r ti. • with * 

John Bell of Whiteside, and the much debated The indictment was preferred by the Lord r it. WnrH Sbnneninir and 

Mr? S,f“ “Vwta Jt-Srn.” The id™** Staart of Boote*.;’ tat, »b„ B, TOli!B^pEStaS) 

death of Bell came near to bemg avenged the case came up for tnal, it was dismissed 6 J 

upon Grierson himself; for Viscount Kenmure, without witnesses being called. The charge With the exception of a few pieces by 
one of the slain man’s relatives, upbraided seems to have arisen from the fact that a Tennyson, and the more disputable exception 


Lag for his cruelty in the affair, and, receiving certain John Shochon, a manufacturer of of one or two songs in the Lancashire dialect, 
a most offensive reply, drew his sword, and stamped linen and woollen arras, had resided Mr. Barnes’s Poems of Rural Life are the only 
was only restrained from violence by the with the tenant of Rockhall, and that his compositions in any English “folk-speech” 
interposition of Claverhouse. instruments and chemicals had been mistaken that have won an acknowledged place in the 

It is to be noted that Grierson pursued his for the appliances for illicit coining. national literature. There is little danger in 

operations against the Covenanters with an Little more remains to be told of the public predicting that these charming idylls will con- 
activity and energy worthy of a better cause; life of Sir Robert Grierson. With his health tinue to be read with admiration and delight 
that he was a prompt and effective man of broken by age and imprisonment, and his when many a more conspicuous poetic reputa- 
business and action; and that, unlike Sir fortune crippled by fines, he retired to tion of the present day has long been forgotten. 
James Turner and others of the persecutors in Rockhall, whence, in 1715, he sent forth two Mr. Barnes, moreover, is not merely a poet; 


business and action; and that, unlike Sir 
James Turner and others of the persecutors in 
the south-west of Scotland, he does not appear 


Rockhall, whence, in 1715, he sent forth two Mr. Barnes, moreover, is not merely a poet; 
of his sons to join the sixth Lord Kenmure’s he is also in his own way a philologist. 


rigorous 


to have been guilty of cruelty and extortion disastrous expedition into England. William, Students who belong to a more rigorous 
for the purposes of personal advantage and the eldest, was captured at Preston, and the school may, no doubt, often find reason to 
aggrandisement. While the Earl of Niths- estates were confiscated for his treason, whioh smile at his ingenious and erratic speculations ; 
dale secured the estate of Bell of Whiteside, led to protracted legal disputes; and it was but although he does imagine that “ Grimm’s 
and Claverhouse that of Patrick M'Dowall of successfully contended that, although the son Law” means the principle that “like cases 


French, Grierson only received, upon the had been infeft in the estates by his father, 
accession of James VII., a Nova Scotia the infeftment had become void by the non¬ 
baronetcy, and a pension of £200 a year, fulfilment of its specified conditions, 
which he lost, of course, at the Revolution. Weird stories were told of the last days of 
The evil days of the Laird of Lag began the Laird of Lag. On one occasion, it was 
with the reign of William and Mary. While said, when the aged persecutor raised a cup 
his brother-in-law, Queensberry, who had of wine to his lips its contents turned into 
always disapproved of the Catholic policy of blood; and on the night when he died at 


had been infeft in the estates by his father, take like changes,” his quaintly worded writ- 
the infeftment had become void by the non- ings on “ speech-lore ” nevertheless contain 
fulfilment of its specified conditions. an abundance of original and valuable sug- 

Weird stories were told of the last days of gestion to which even scientific philologists 
the Laird of Lag. On one occasion, it was may sometimes do well to take heed, 
said, when the aged persecutor raised a cup It is, therefore, to be expected that Mr. 


James VII., concurred in the Revolution, 
and was one of the Scottish peers who waited 


said, when the aged persecutor raised a cup It is, therefore, to be expected that Mr. 
of wine to his lips its contents turned into Barnes’s glossary of his native dialect will 
blood; and on the night when he died at be a work of more than common interest. 
Dumfries, December 31, 1733, there was an This expectation will not be disappointed, 


outbreak and visible apparition of the powers 


upon William of Orange in London, and of darkness; the “Haunted Ships of the 


requested him to undertake the management 
of affairs, Grierson remained steadily dis- 


Solway ” were seen with all sails set, with 


though it is to be regretted that the venerable 
author has been unable himself to revise his 
book for the press, and has entrusted the task 


affected, hoping against hope for the restora- and with unearthly sounds of revelry ringing 
tion of the banished king. The history of from their decks; and the crew of a small 


lights streaming from their cabin windows, to unskilful hands, or, perhaps, has given his 


the next few years, so far as he is concerned, vessel that was sailing the Irish Sea beheld a 
is little more than a record of fines and great state-coach driving furiously over the 


and with unearthly sounds of revelry ringing notes to the printers to put in order as best 
from their decks; and the crew of a small they could. The mistakes that have been 
vessel that was sailing the Irish Sea beheld a made in arranging the “slips” in alphabetical 

. . . ■ m • v . I « A .a •!_1 _ 4-n 


imprisonments. 
1689, we find 


In the beginning of May, foaming crests of the 
James Stewart of Castle the residence of Lag. 


great state-coach driving furiously over the order are frequently so gross as entirely to 
foaming crests of the breakers, on its way to destroy the sense. Under the word “ Well, 


At the funeral a raven for instance, Mr. Barnes must evidently have 


Stewart becoming surety that he should “ live perched upon the coffin, and would not be intended to write as follows: 


peaceably and with all submission to the 
present government under King William and 
Queen Mary,” and present himself before the 


driven off, but accompanied the procession to 
Dunsoore. When the horses refused to drag the 


“ A word in many names of Dorset 
Askerswell, Holwel], and Pokes we 


places, as 
l. Well 


hearse, Grierson’s old companion and relative, mean t at first a well-spring, and not a dug pit* 

TT5_1_i._• -J m_T_1__J -L* -^ ° . _ l 


Estates when required. Towards the end of Kirkpatrick of Closebum, harnessed his own Saxon wdl-an, to roll, as water rolling out of 
the same month, he was Beized by his old Spanish steeds in their place; and, on his a spring or boiling; thence it meant to boil, 
enemy, Viscount Kenmure, and, having been taking the reins, they dashed off at furious whence ‘ Wallop,’ to boil in a small way « 10 
lodged in the Edinburgh Tolbooth, lay there speed, and dropped dead at the churchyard a pot, and ‘ Potwalloper,’ a potboiler, a vo r 
while Claverhouse was striking his last blow gate. Grierson’s memory was embalmed in w ho boiled his own pot over his own fire , 
for the Sfcimrta. and falling nnverad with » naam antitlad <• An TiW in Mamorv of ‘ WaUoW.’tO roll, and Welter, to roll sUghUV 


for the Stuarts, and falling, covered with a poem entitled “ An Elegy in Memory of 
glory, at Killiecrankie, and was only released that Valiant Champion, Sir Robert Grierson 


a poem enritled “An Elegy in Memory of a £—ttafC-•Waltz >VW-* 
that Valiant Champion, Sir Robert Gnerson a rn11 - danc0 » 

by the lords of council upon a heavy bail, of Lag; or, the Prince of Darkness, his K . . 

In the following July he was again in trouble, Lamentation for, and Commendation of, his The latter part of this paragraph, begta-i 
lodged in the same prison, and subjected to trusty and well-beloved Friend, the Laird of with the word “ whence," has been mistaken 
the danger of a malignant fever which was Lag,” a pamphlet which had reached a tenth for a separate entry in the glossary, and n 
raging there; and in 1692 he was for a third edition by 1773, and which Thomas Carlyle been removed to the alphabetical place belong- 
time incarcerated, now in the Canongate used to assert he had “ authentically ascer- ing to the words “ whence wallop,” wni® 


edition by 1773, and which Thomas Carlyle been removed to the alphabetical place beW- 
used to assert he had “ authentically ascer- ing to the words “ whence wallop,” wlu c 
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are printed in capitals as the heading of the 
article. It is hardly likely that many readers 
will be led to imagine that there exists a 
Dorset verb “to whence-wallop,” meaning 
to boil; but perhaps not everyone will be 
able to discover how the mistake should be 
corrected. The book contains many blunders 
ot this vexatious kind, besides a large number 
of verbal misprints, and a general confusion 
of panctuation, which show that it has not 
only lacked the author’s revision, but has not 
even had that of an intelligent printer’s 
reader. It may reasonably be supposed that 
if Mr. Barnes had been able to give the last 
touches to his work, he would have furnished 
his definitions with a larger number of illus¬ 
trative examples. The few specimens of 
rustic conversation which he does quote are, 
in Dorset phrase, mworish —that is to say, 
“ so good as to give a wish to have more.” 

Although, however, this glossary appears 
in so fragmentary and unfinished a shape, 
there are few books of the kind that greatly 
surpass it in interest. The Dorset dialect is 
in itself exceptionally worthy of attention. 
It is, probably, the purest existing descendant 
of the West-Saxon speech of Alfred. In 
other districts of Wessex the native language 
has suffered more from the influence of neigh¬ 
bouring dialects and of “book English.” 
Most of the dialectal characteristics of Dorset 
may be found in one or other of the adjoining 
counties; but, so far as a stranger can judge 
from a comparison of printed glossaries, no other 
southern dialect contains so large a number | 
of philologically interesting archaisms. A 
walnut is called a welshnut, a form which 
not only renders obvious the etymology of the 
word (fTealh or “ Welsh ” being equivalent 
to “foreign,” and in this instance probably 
meaning Italian), but also proves that the 
literal meaning of the compound had not 
been forgotten by the Saxons before the time 
of their settlement in Britain. A plough, as 
in other southern dialects, is called a zull 
(Anglo-Saxon sulh ); but what is more curious 
is that the word plough in Dorset means a 
waggon, and a “waggon or wheel-road” is 
spoken of as a plough-road. Dorset, as is 
well known, shares in the common Wessex 
characteristic which once extended over the 
whole southern coast, of using v and s instead 
of the initial / and « of the written lan¬ 
guage ; but according to Mr. Barnes this rule 
is only applied to native English words, not to 
words of French or Latin origin. He gives, 
however, vedry for fairy, and on the other 
hand “foul” has its usual pronunciation, 
though “fowl” becomes vowel. It is said 
that school inspectors in the western counties 
frequently receive an unexpected answer to 
the question “ What is a vowel?” “Son," 
too, though a native word, has its usual pro¬ 
nunciation, while “ sun ” becomes tun. 
Probably the former word would have died 
out of the rustic vocabulary altogether but 
for the influence of books and of educated 
English. It seems that “the cheapest form 
of wit ” is rather more costly in Dorset than 
elsewhere, for Mr. Barnes points out that the 
dialect, by retaining distinctions which the 
standard pronunciation has confused, “with¬ 
holds from the punster most of his chances of 
word-play.” There is no pun to a Dorset ear 
in the line “The parson told the sexton and 
the sexton tolled the bell; ” nor is it possible 


for a Dorset man who cleaves to his native 
dialect to play upon the resemblance between 
“ hole V and “ whole,” “bored” and “board,” 
“ail” and “ale,” or “sale” and “sail.” 
One reason why the accepted English pro¬ 
nunciation gives opportunity for so many puns 
is that the Old English short o and the long d 
are now represented by the same sound—the 
long o. The Dorset dialect, like many others 
from the extreme north of England to the 
south, usually renders the latter sound by 
something like too. 

The sketch of Dorset grammar is very enter¬ 
taining, though it has been badly treated by 
the printer, who seems to have mixed up 
the text with the footnotes, and to have 
inserted the latter in the most inappropriate 
places he could find. The author’s peculiar 
grammatical nomenclature will be puzzling 
to some readers. I do not know whether it 
was Mr. Barnes who proposed to speak of 
“the unthoroughfaresomeness of stuff” in¬ 
stead of “the impenetrability of matter,” or 
to call a monument a “ thinkmeal ” ; but he 
has endeavoured to reform the technical terms 
of grammar on much the same principle. 
The example is not likely to be followed; but 
some of Mr. Barnes’s coinages, such as “fore- 
wordling” for “prefix,” are decidedly happy 
in their way. The most curious feature in 
the Dorset grammar is the use of the pro¬ 
nouns, which to strangers is usually a puzzle, 
but which Mr. Barnes shows to rest on a very 
rational principle. It seems that the dialect 
has two genders—the personal and the im¬ 
personal. The personal gender comprehends, 
besides persons, whatever is regarded distinctly 
as an individual thing; the impersonal gender 
refers to mere quantities of matter not in¬ 
dividualised. Each “gender” has its own 
special set of pronouns. Thus a piece of 
cloth not made up is spoken of as “ this cloth ” 
or “ that cloth,” and referred to as “ it ” ; but 
a cloth (*.«., an individual object so called, 
such as a table-cloth) is “ theiite cloth ” or 
“ thile cloth,” and its personal pronoun is 
“he,” in the objective case “en.” The 
plural of “ thease ” is “ theasum,” a descend¬ 
ant, it would seem, of the Anglo-Saxon dative 
plural thiosum. The pronoun the appears to 
have become extinct in the genuine dialect, 
its occasional use being probably due to a 
re-importation from the written language or 
from other dialects. Another grammatical 
point of some interest is the retention of the 
old participial prefix ge- in the form of a, as 
“ I’ve a-zeen,” “ he’s a-meade.” This exists 
also in the other western counties, but in 
Dorset appears to be more regularly observed 
than elsewhere. 

I cannot help wishing that Mr. Barnes had 
dealt with his subject at greater length—that 
he had enlarged his book to the size of Mr. 
Atkinson’s admirable Cleveland glossary, for 
example. However, the reader who desires 
fuller illustration of the dialect than is here 
supplied may be referred to the author’s 
Dorset poems. If this article should fall into 
the hands of any person to whom Mr. Barnes’s 
poetry is unknown, I would strongly advise 
him to repair that defective place in his educa¬ 
tion without delay. Hkxby Bbadley. 
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Mrs. Dorriman. By the Hon. Mrs. Hemy W. 

Chetwynd. In 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The Matter Faction. By Florence Marryat. 

In 3 vols. (White.) 

Flora, the Roman Martyr. In 2 vols. (Bums 

& Oates.) 

The Coatt- Guard' t Secret. By Robert 8. 

Hichens. (Sonnenschein.) 

Snow-bound at Fogle' t. By Bret Harte. 

(Ward & Downey.) 

Inquirendo Island. By Hudor Genone. 

(Putnam’s Sons.) 

Haunted. By Dora Yere. (Maxwell.) 

The Ring o’ Bells, Sfc. By George B. Sims. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

Mbs. Chetwyhd is improving steadily as a 
delineator of character, and there are four or 
five firmly drawn portraits in her new book. 
None is of a new kind, all being accepted and 
familiar types, but they are clearly conceived 
and worked out consistently. The lady who has 
been chosen to give the story its title is not in 
fact the leading personage of the plot, though 
it would seem as if the author had at first 
designed to make her so. She is shown to us 
as a woman who, naturally timid, hesitating, 
and lacking in self-reliance, has been bullied 
from childhood by her half-brother, and is 
still dependent on him in widowhood—after 
a marriage entered into with little affection, 
chiefly to escape from an unhappy home. 
Withal, she is capable in her own way, truth¬ 
ful, high-principled, and with moral courage 
in real emergencies. She is compelled to 
break up her own Highland home, to take 
charge of her brother’s household, and of two 
wards of his, the orphan daughters of his 
sister-in-law; and it is round these girls— 
markedly contrasting with each other—that 
the plot is woven. Grace, the elder, is selfish, 
shallow, of but moderate claims to looks or 
cleverness, but has been the prime favourite 
of teachers and pupils at an inferior school; 
her own sister Margaret, though far above her 
in all respects, being her most enthusiastic 
devotee. Both these girls are very carefully 
drawn, and the manner in whioh the selfish 
one compels the other to sacrifice herself is 
cleverly imagined. Two of the men are also 
well designed, both being unpleasant persons; 
but the model lover is less successful, and only 
a stock lay-figure. The book, with considerable 
merits in plot and other respects, is lacking 
in style and finish of diction—often being 
awkwardly worded, and with occasional knots 
in the grammar; but there is no fault of the 
kind which a writer exhibiting the amount of 
capacity which Mrs. Dorriman displays could 
not amend with a little pains. 

The Master Passion is an advance in tone 
and quality on some of the author’s previous 
novels. With one or two trifling exceptions, 
the whole action takes place in a New York 
hotel; and the central situation—an uncon¬ 
scious bigamy—is very cleverly handled, some 
freshness being actually given to one of the 
most time-worn and trite of subjects. There 
is much crispness in the pictures of the 
contrasting manners and ideas of the English 
and American guests in the hotel, while the 
landlord, a cross-breed between Dutch Jew 
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and Yankee, is drawn with a hostile animus 
that suggests a portrait from life. One 
serious departure from probability mars the 
keeping of the plot. The bigamist of the 
story is a lady who began life as a Lan¬ 
cashire factory-girl, and who married a young 
miner. Both were simple heathens; and soon 
there entered on the scene a sister belonging 
to a Ritualistic community in London, who is 
net content with converting the girl, then a 
young mother, but persuades her that her 
marriage, because performed by a Dissenting 
minister, is null and void, and that she must, 
for her soul’s sake, abandon her husband and 
child, and join the sisterhood, which she 
accordingly does for a time. Afterwards she 
leaves it, and is adopted by a wealthy lady 
who educates her; and believing that her 
husband has been lost at sea, she marries 
again. The blunder in all this is, that 
though there are no limits to the follies any 
one fanatical woman may commit in the 
name of religion, it would be simply im¬ 
possible for a whole community working in 
London and understanding the domestic 
relations of the London poor, to abet any such 
proceedings, seeing that a large part of their 
work is the legalising of irregular unions, 
and urging better fulfilment of family duties. 
But one little phrase shows that the author 
drew entirely on her imagination, and with 
not a glimmer of the real facts to go upon. 
She makes her ritualistic proselytiser urge 
attendance at “Sabbath-school” upon her 
neophyte! 

Flora is a book whose primary aim appeals 
to be edification rather than amusement; at 
any rate, it does not afford much of the 
latter. It is a sort of brief record of some of 
the most noticeable ecclesiastical events in 
the “West during the period covered by the 
reigns from Alexander Severus to Oallienus, 
worked up into a continuous narrative, 
into whioh much has been introduced from 
various Acts of the Martyrs, legendary or 
authentic, such as St. Cecilia, St. Martina, 
and St. Laurence. It seems to be translated 
from an Italian original, judging from the 
presence of many idioms which differ from 
English forms. Such are “science” for 
“learning,” “chiselled” for “engraved,” 
“exposed” for “stated,” and, quaintest of 
all, “murrains” for “lampreys,” as a ren¬ 
dering of murene. Another word which has 
fairly baffled the translator is lettiga, which 
appears several times as representing the 
Latin leotiea, which the editor could neither 
Anglicise nor translate by “litter.” There 
are, however, much fewer of these peculi¬ 
arities in the second volume. The book is 
far too diffuse, and is overloaded with di¬ 
gressions and with archaeological details, 
shovelled in wholesale from some school 
manual; but the author is evidently not at 
home either in classical or in ecclesiastical 
antiquities. For instance, one episode of 
the story is the mutual grief and despair of 
a betrothed couple forcibly parted, when the 
young lady is named by the emperor, acting 
as Pontifex Maximus, to be one of the Vestal 
Virgins. But as no appointment of any girl 
over ten years of age to that office ever took 
place, the situation rather fails in pathos. 
Again, we read of a Christian congregation 
somewhere about the year 254 singing “ Rex 
gloriose Martyrum,” a hymn which the 


merest tiro in hymnology would recognise an 
not earlier than the twelfth century; and 
there are other anachronisms of ideas and 
usages nearly os startling, and stretching over 
almost as many centuries, apart from the 
comparatively trifling ones of which confes¬ 
sion is made in the preface. Mane of the 
genius of Callitta and Hypatia, little or none 
of even the talent of Fabiola or the Lott 
Bay* of Pompeii is discernible; and amiable 
intentions, joined to sinoere piety, are the 
most with which it is possible to credit the 
author, whose gifts lie more in the homiletic 
than in the literary direction. 

The Coa*t-Guard?* Seeret is a story which 
turns on telepathy—the subtie thought-trans- 
mi scion between locally distant persons, and 
reads like an experience laid be lave the 
Society for Psychical Research. Two men 
quarrel about a woman; and in a struggle 
one of them is drowned, despite his rival’s 
efforts to save him. While the corpse lies at 
the foot of the fair cause of the mischief, the 
whole scene becomes visible in trance to a 
yachtsman at sea several miles away, who 
notes the faces plainly. The yachtsman him¬ 
self becomes visible to the girl and to the 
coast-guard, who was the unintentional homi¬ 
cide ; and the remainder of the story turns on 
the relations between them when they meet 
in the flesh. It would be unfair to the 
author to disolose his plot, which consists of 
but a few bold situations, and we oonfine our¬ 
selves to noting the promise which the story 
gives of more finished work in the future. 

Mr. Bret Harte is always at his best in 
very brief sketches, and loses force in pro¬ 
portion as he essays a longer effort. The 
present book stands about midway ip bulk 
between his shortest and longest stories, and 
its literary place is similar. We have the 
same vivid presentment of scenery, and the 
same intimate knowledge of certain American 
types, which characterise his previous writings; 
ana he has skilfully utilised a very old situa¬ 
tion in fiction—the entertainment of highway¬ 
men as honest travellers by unsuspecting hosts, 
and the ensuing complications. It is readable 
and breezy, would go far, indeed, to make the 
reputation of a new writer; but it does not 
take rank with the Luck of Roaring Camp, 
with Mlin, or with the Outcast* of Poker 
Flat. 


Inquirendo Island is a further contribution 
to Utopian literature, of which there has 
been rather a glut of late years. It is more 
nearly allied to Mr. Butler’s Erewhon than 
to any of the remaining books of the kind we 
have seen, and it purports to have a mission 
—that of satirising various forms of con¬ 
temporary religion, and of setting forth a 
more excellent way. But the machinery the 
author has adopted causes his allegory to fall 
rather flat, and to leave his own teaching 
entirely obscure. The idea of the book is 
that in an island in the American seas a 
population of British descent has lost all 
record of and belief in the existence of any 
country save their own, possessing no timber 
fit for boat-building, ignorant of navigation, 
and believing contact with the sea fatal to 
life. Their religion consists of an old arith¬ 
metic, which is their Bible, whose rules they 
allegorise as containing deep moral and theo- 
logioal lessons; and their society is divided | 


into three great communions, under which 
the Anglican, Roman, and Presbyterian bodies 
are severally depicted as the writer conceives 
of them. But his sense of humour is sin¬ 
gularly defective for an American, and he does 
not make much of his theme—labouring, too, 
it would appear, under the disadvantage of 
knowing very little about it in its non- 
allegorical form, which may partly account 
for the difficulty in ascertaining the nature 
of the message he professes to hare for a 
bewildered public. 

Haunted is a story with a few strong situa¬ 
tions displaying some inventive power, but 
the stage workmanship is not quite equal to 
the demands which they make upon it. The 
idea is that of an unprincipled man who 
commits a great crime in the presence of an 
uaaeen witness; who pursues him steadily 
afterwards, playing on all possible occasions 
a melody winch he must needs associate with 
the deed in question. The main faults in 
handling this theme are that a man of the 
kind described would either become callous on 
finding that nothing happened in consequence, 
or would take measures to rid himself of his 
tormentor; and also that no oonnexion is 
direotly established between the haunting 
presence and his end, though easily to have 
been managed, and with the case of Bill Sikes 
to suggest cognate but not servilely imitative 
treatment. 

The Ring o' Bell* is a volume of short stories, 
told in Mr. Sims’s simple dramatic fashion, 
and most of them with a burlesque element. 
They recall the HouiehoU Word* tales of s 
past generation. The story whioh gives the 
book its title and “ The Doll’s Secret ” are 
the best items in the volume. 

Ricsxbd F. Littlkdai,*. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


Expositions. By Bev. S. Cox. Second Series. 
(Fisher Unwin.) In our note of Dr. Cox’s 
“First Series of Expository Sermons,” we 
expressed the hope that it would meet with 
such suooess as to determine the author to carry 
out his half-promise of following it up. We 
are pleased to find that our hope has been 
realised; and accordingly we have in this volume 
a second series consisting of thirty-three more 
“ Expositions,” as Dr. Cox is pleased to style 
them. These are marked by the same qualities 
and excellencies that distinguished the former 
discourses. Here too we have the clear 
exegetical insight, the lucid expository style, 
the chastened but effective eloquence, the high 
ethical standpoint, which secured for tne 
earlier series a well-nigh unanimous award of 
commendation. No less prominent is their 
generous comprehensive catholicity. We regard 
it as a merit of the highest order, both on 
religious and other grounds, that these sermons 
might have been delivered from the pulpit of 
any church that deserved the name of Christian. 
In this respect Dr. Cox’s latest work main tai n s 
worthily the reputation for Christian breadth 
and comprehensiveness which he aoquired by 
one of his earlier works, Salvator Mundi, some 
years ago. A diligent perusal of the work 
has revealed only two passages, and those 
incidental if not purely accidental, from which 
his status as a Nonconformist minister might be 
inferred, e.g., he is careful to select his 
examples of religions intolerance from estab¬ 
lished churohes (p. 204), and he presents the 
case of the political Dissenter (p. 232) with an 
effusive rhetoric which clearly proclaims h 
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own i sympathies. Not the least of Dr. Cox’s 
merits as a Biblical critic is the oourage with 
which he rejects words and phrases hopelessly 
out of harmony with the context (comp. p. 
305). He is evidently not afraid of the appli¬ 
cation of the “ verifying faculty ” to the Sacred 
Text. The shortcomings of his work, such as 
they are, seem to be the defects of his virtues. 
Thus he is occasionally apt to beat out the gold 
leaf of Scripture to an undue degree of tenuity— 
the besetting sin of most commentators. Again, 
he shares with Dean Stanley the semi-pardonable 
infirmity of employing doubtful renderings and 
traditions when they seem to be picturesque. 
Thus he is almost inclined to believe (p. 247) 
the old legc&d of the King of Edessa’s invitation 
to Jesus Christ to leave the Jews and take up 
residence in his own oountry. Similarly he 
renders Gen. xxi. 6, 7— 

“ Who would have said to Abraham, 

Sarah gives baby the breast ? ” 

—a translation wholly unjustifiable; for what¬ 
ever merits the nursery colloquialism may claim 
of simplicity and maternal sentiment, it is not an 
aocurate rendering of the Hebrew which is better 
given both in the Authorised and Revised ver¬ 
sions. These have, however, not caught the 
exact nuance of the original, which would be 
beet shown by translating the second line— 

“ Sarah gives suck to man-children.” 

This would preserve the true rendering of the 
Hebrew words as well as the characteristic 
feeling of the race concerning the superiority of 
male offspring. These are, however, small 
blemishes, and do not greatly detract from the 
value of Dr. Cox’s work. Indeed, we would 
cordially reiterate the hope we expressed on the 
publication of the former series—viz., that this 
also may meet with such a favourable reception 
as to tempt its author to still further expository 
enterprises. The volume, we may add, is dedi¬ 
cated to Maurice; and the reader conversant 
with the works of that great metaphysical 
theologian will have no difficulty in tracing 
his influence, both on Dr. Cox’s teachings and 
his general mode of presenting them. 

The First Century of Christianity. By 
Homersham Cox. (Longmans.) In one respect 
this work is difficult to characterise, inasmuch 
as it does not come under any of the usual 
categories assigned to works dealing with its 
subject. It is not an eoclesiastical history. It 
is not a treatise on church government. It is 
not a commentary on selected portions of the 
New Testament. It is neither a Dogmen- 
geschichte nor a work on ritual. It is a hybrid 
compound—we use the words without intend¬ 
ing disrespect—of all five. The author seems 
aware that his book is not easy to classify, for 
he tells us in the preface: 

“ The design of this essay is distinct. The 
standard treatises are usually of great size, discuss 
theological questions, axe addressed to the learned 
and are rarely ' understanded of the people,’ 
whereas this volume is a mere compendium of the 
history of early Christianity, given in as simple a 
form as possible, and religious and doctrinal topics 
are scrupulously excluded.” 

We wish we could add that Mr. Cox’s 
treatment of his great subject was alto¬ 
gether satisfactory. Unhappily, however, it 
is marked by serious defects. Firstly, it 
lacks critical discrimination. It may be the 
result of professional bias and habit; but the 
author seems inclined to take all his testimonies 
as of equal value, just as if they were so many 
statutes of the realm. This, we need hardly say, 
is almost a fatal disqualification for research into 
the beginnings of Christianity, wherein almost 
every witness has a distinct value of its 
own. Allied with this, possibly springing 
from a similar professional souroe, is the 
author’s ex-cathedra manner of pronouncing 
judgment on doubtful issues. His style, 


though not wanting in dearness, is also 
marked by the mechanical, unsympathetic 
aridity which pertains to works on juris¬ 
prudence, and is almost wholly devoid of 
richness and flexibility; and, what we are 
inclined to consider a more serious flaw than 
any of those alleged, he ignores wholly the 
researches of the best continental authors on 
the subject of his work. Whatever be Mr. 
Cox’s reason for this exclusiveness, we think it 
fatal to the position of his book as an author¬ 
itative exposition of early Christianity. The 
author may possibly urge that he is unac¬ 
quainted with German; but that excuse is 
wholly unavailable in these days when trans¬ 
lations of the best German books on his subject 
are so accessible. He might havo found, e.g., 
invaluable information in the “Theological 
Translation Fund Library,” issued by Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate. The question has often 
been asked what would be thought of the 
evidences of Christianity by a trained and 
skilled lawyer. Mr. Cox supplies us with an 
answer to the question, though we are bound 
to add that it does not seem to us wholly 
adequate or pertinent. After speaking of the 
character of the testimony of the early fathers, 
Ac., he proceeds: 

11 In estimating the value of this evidence it may, 
perhaps, be permitted to a lawyer to adopt an 
Illustration from English law. . . . Now it is 
a fundamental principle of our English law to ex¬ 
clude hearsay and secondary evidence. A witness 
in general is not allowed to state from reoollection 
orally the contents of a written document, nor to 
repeat information given to him by other people 
respecting matters of which he has no personal 
knowledge. To these rules, however, there are 
necessarily exceptions. The document may be lost; 
the eye witnesses may be all dead, or, for other 
reasons, living testimony may not be procurable; 
and, consequently, there are many instances in 
which secondary evidence of the contents of docu¬ 
ments is allowed, and hearsay evidence is 
admitted as, for instance, with regard to matters 
of public interest and general notoriety. . . . 
The rules of judicial evidence have been tested for 
centuries, and we may safely apply them to the 
testimony of the Primitive Fathers of the Church. 
They often narrate events of which they were not 
eye-witnesses ; but that is a matter of necessity, 
and indeed, is the case with all history. They state 
the contents of lost records, but they have no con¬ 
ceivable motive for misstatement. They were 
received by their contemporaries. Their sincerity 
is indisputable; they wrote with a deep sense of 
their responsibility ; their testimony is uniformly 
consistent; and for these reasons, we may safely 
conclude that they are witnesses of truth.” 

The plea is dexterously put forward, but those 
most conversant with the matter would be the 
first to admit that it is not wholly satisfactory. 
It is the special pleading of an advocate, rather 
than the even-handed impartiality of a judge. 

Classified Gems of Thought from the Great 
Writers and Preachers of all Ages. By the Rev. 
F. B. Proctor. With a Preface by Prin¬ 
cipal Waoe. (Hodder & Stoughton.) A more 
attractive title than that which adorns this work 
it would be difficult to conceive. It is some¬ 
thing to possess a collection of “ gems of 
thought ”; it is much more to have them 
arranged and classified in due order. The idea 
conjured up by the title is a casket of literary 
jewels and precious stones. Unhappily, how¬ 
ever, there is a painful incongruity between the 
name of our casket and its contents. The 
collection seems made with a very small amount 
of judgment and discrimination. It is hardly 
more than the motley contents of a common¬ 
place book, accumulated by a very worthy 
and pious popular preacher, and intended for 
the use of his brethren. Our readers need not 
be told that only a small proportion of pulpit 
utterances are so marked by pithiness, point, 
and profundity, as to deserve the title of 


Gema of Thought; and the greater number of 
the articles in this book do not rise above the 
literary mediocrity of popular pronching. Ex¬ 
cepting, therefore, for readers of the author’s 
own intellectual calibre and theological pre¬ 
possessions, the title of the book is a misnomer. 
The “gems” are, for the most part, ordinary 
pebbles to be picked up by the dozen on the 
seashore or the way-side. They lack the lustre, 
the beauty and rarity which could alone justify 
their title. Doubtless there are here and there 
scattered through the book a few quaint or 
piquant utterances deserving selection; but 
these are not only rare, but, not unfrequently. 
they are spoilt by unworthy surroundings and 
contexts, so that even when the gem exists, its 
lustre and beauty is apt to be lost by a tasteless 
or tawdry setting. Another conspicuous defect 
of the book is its want of homogeneousnoss. 
By the side of brief aphoristic remarks of very 
unequal value we have long dissertations, which 
are made to assume the “ gem ” form by being 
divided into paragraphs. Thus, we have nearly 
three pages taken up with an argument from 
Prof. Drummond’s book on Natural Law in 
the .'Spiritual World. Again, we have a long 
article on such subjects as “Schools of 
Thought,” “Forgiveness of Sins,” &c. Under 
the word “Swine” we have the following 
choice remark apropos of the text “ Suffer us to 
go into the herd of swine.” “ The once angel 
of light begs for a lodging inside. a Gadara 
pig.” The author may, if he pleases, rank this 
as “a gem.” It is certainly not wanting in 
force; but its grotesqueness seems to us to 
border on the offensive. Let us add that the 
list of authors, from which Mr. Proctor has 
drawn his gems, manifests a noble catholicity 
of spirit. It is almost as cosmopolitan in its 
sympathies as Comte’s List of Saints. If this 
generosity of heart had only been seconded 
by a corresponding literary perception, and a 
well-developed intellectual judgment, he might 
have produced a thoroughly good book. 

An Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England. By Robert Louis 
Cloquet. (Nisbet.) Remembering the many 
expositions of the Thirty-nine Articles already 
in existence, we confess we should not have 
thought that another was imperatively needed. 
But the author of this work thinks otherwise. 
To quote his own words: 

“ A Protestant exposition of our Protestant Arti¬ 
cles, which shall fearlessly combat error from 
whatever quarter, and be at the same time suffi¬ 
ciently exnaustive for all ordinary purposes— 
such seems to be imperatively demanded in the 
present day of abounding Romish and Ritualistic 
encroachments.” 

In due harmony with this aggressive standpoint 
is the treatise itself. It is pervaded through¬ 
out by the worst spirit of intolerant partisan¬ 
ship. We wish we could point out a single 
feature wherein the work chanced to deviate 
into some phase of literary excellence, but we 
cannot. In method it is ill arranged and con¬ 
fused. Its learning is meagre and superficial 
—indeed the bulk of the work is made up of 
extracts from other expositions of the Articles, 
Dr. Hey’s learned and tolerant treatise being 
however conspicuous by its absence. Its 
style is involved, harsh, and obscure. The 
utmost that can be alleged on its behalf by the 
greatest possible stretch of literary courtesy is 
the plea which every polemical treatise, however 
worthless, can claim, viz., that it is apparently 
outspoken and conscientious. How unfit Mr. 
Cloqu et is to handle his theme is shown by his 
introduction of party outbursts and petty 
personalities into his exposition often in the 
most sudden and unexpected manner. The 
following explosion, e.g. , occurs in his exposition 
of the thirteenth Article: 

“ And this is something of the mire and degrade- 
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tion into which Dr. Puaey and the Bitualistic 
School would attempt to drag the Church of Eng¬ 
land, whose Articles here and throughout proclaim 
—No peace with Borne !—‘ Come out of her, my 
people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, and 
that ye receive not of her plagues.’ The great 
secret, we believe, of England’s gravitation towards 
Borne is political expediency with its background 
of Infidelity. Our statesmen bow down before the 
idol of party instead of the ' saving sign’ of religion 
and national weal; men are promoted to high and 
commanding offices in the Church from all schools 
of thought exeept as the exception from the school 
of Christ; and as a consequence the floods of 
ungodliness flow fast over the land; the rapids of 
revolution. Anarchy and AtheiBm, are nearing; and 
the Evangelical and only true life of England as 
well as the State [nr] is in danger” (p. 273). 

Similar outbursts are found scattered through¬ 
out the book. The following, which forms part 
of the exposition of a subsequent Article, is too 
characteristic to be omitted : 

“When we see that the University of Oxford has 
almost become a wreck as to the faith ; that the 
chairs of Cambridge—Charles Simeon’s University 
—are largely infected with unbelief; that Canon 
Farrar can imagine a purgatorial Are—and we are 
told that ‘probably a majority of the clergy hold 
with him ’; and that a clergyman honoured in high 
Episcopal circles can and does dare to oommit him¬ 
self to these horror-striking words: ‘ Best assured 
that the old Evangelical belief in an infallible book 
will not do. The Book [the Bible] is not infallible. 
The old Anglican theory of thirty years ago is 
nearly broken down.’ We say, bearing all this and 
much more of a like nature in mind, is it not time 
for all who love the Lord to cry ‘ once more unto 
the breach’ ?” (p. 464). 

These extracts sufficiently manifest the tone 
of the work and the stylo of its author. It 
may well be that Protestantism, as the principle 
of religious freedom and intellectual oulture, 
needs a restatement in the present day; but the 
attempt must be made by thinkers of a far 
different order from Mr. Cloquet, and equipped 
with weapons infinitely superior to those which 
he wields. 

The Expositor. Third Series. Vol. II. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) Our notices of the 
monthly parts of this useful periodical as they 
appeared render a lengthened criticism of the 
annual volume needless. It is, of course, an 
advantage to the critic to be able to estimate 
a serial in some collected form. He can thus 
regard its work in ampler perspective, so to 
speak. In the case of this review, e.g., we are 
able to determine the proportion which pure 
exegesis of the text of Scripture bears to its 
other contents, which can only claim very 
indirectly, if at all, to be Biblical expositions. 
In our opinion the strength of the review—its 
backbone, so to speak—lies in the textual 
criticism of such well-qualified Hebraists as 
Canon Driver, Prof. Cheyne (the latter of whom 
we must, in passing, congratulate on his recent 
promotion), and Messrs. Lowe and Jennings, 
&c.; while its doctrinal and hortatory applica¬ 
tions seem to us to occupy too great a space as 
well as to be somewhat surcharged with the 
dogmatic conclusions of one school of English 
theology, unfortunately not the broadest or 
most learned. Still, in respect of tolerance and 
piety, there is little to be laid to the charge of 
any article in this volume. The editor of a work 
dealing with so learned a specialty as Biblical 
criticism must often find it difficult to provide 
entertainment of a less abstruse kind for the 
“general reader.” On that ground the admission 
of such papers as Lord MoncriefFs Lecture on 
Pascal, Mr. Simcox’s estimate of Dean Church, 
&c., may possibly be justified, though they 
cannot be said to be covered by the title or 
design of the work. The volume is enlivened 
by what would seem to be a very truthful and 
lifelike etching of Prof. Godet. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that the delegates of the 
Clarendon Press are about, in a few days, to 
bring out an instalment of the book on The 
Principles of Morals begun, several years ago, 
by the late and present presidents of Corpus 
(Profs. Wilson and Fowler). The instalment 
will consist of the three introductory chapters, 
treating respectively of the relation of morals 
to the other sciences and to religion, of the 
earlier English moralists, and of the method of 
morals. 

Prof. Max Muller has accepted the presi¬ 
dentship of the Goethe Society, and hopes to 
be able to deliver his presidential address 
shortly after Easter. Several of the German 
choral societies have promised their oo-opera- 
tion on this occasion. The Society now num¬ 
bers over 100 members. The Council is aotively 
engaged in drawing up the programme of the 
Society’s work during tne forthcoming season. 

The Shelley’s Society’s “Note-Book”—for 
so the supplement to its “Papers” is to be 
called—is to contain, besides the reports of the 
society’s meetings, “ Shelleyana ” of all kinds. 
The honorary secretary, Mr. S. E. Preston, will 
edit it, and has secured for his first number in¬ 
teresting communications from Mr. F. S. Ellis, 
Mr. W. M. Bossetti, Dr. Fumivall, and other 
members of the society, with some good queries 
and answers. The society has now 190 members, 
and is beginning to ask why it should not try 
for 250 before its first performance of The 
Oenci. Nothing succeeds like suooess, and 
this the society has undoubtedly met with. 
Its reprints of Shelley’s Adonais, and of his 
review of Hogg’s novel, Memoirs of Prince Alexy 
Haimatoff, have proved so popular with the book- 
trade that the latter has had to be reprinted, with 
some slight revisions and a better-looking half- 
titlo. On p. 16 of the reprint, 1. 5, “ infancy ” 
of the original should, without question, be read 
“ infamy.” 

The remarkable sale last year of the first 
portion of the late Mr. Leonard Lawrie 
Hartley’s library will be remembered. The 
catalogue of the second part is just issued, and 
equals in interest the former. The sale, which 
is placed in the hands of Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson, will occupy ten days from May 3. 
It is difficult to mention special lots when so 
many are desirable. We will only state that 
historical MSS. occupy the first 30 pages; 
original topographical sketches, 10 pages; 
miscellaneous, 106 pages, in which is to be found 
a perfectly unique collection of the issue of 
the Middle Hill Press, including 272 pieoes; 
parliamentary, 60 pages, including articles of 
great interest. History and biography is 
wonderfully well represented, and forms the 
bulk of the whole. It is followed by a rich 
series of genealogical and heraldio works, 
fitly closing with bibliography. The number 
of large paper copies is very unusual. 

Mr. John Tomlinson, who, in 1882, issued 
the Level of Hatfield, Chace and Parts adjacent, 
is now preparing for the press a History of 
Doncaster, from the Boman occupation to the 
present time. His researches towards this 
object have extended over many years, certain 
rare MS. collections, and especially the 
muniments of the Doncaster Corporation, having 
liberally been put under contribution. The book 
will be well illustrated. 

Two volumes of the series of “Epochs of 
Church History,” edited by Prof. Creighton, 
are now at press. They are The Reformation 
in England, by Canon Perry; and The Spiritual 
Expansion of England, by the Bev. H. W. 
Tucker, secretary to the S. P. G. 

Messrs. Sampson Low’s announcements 
among books of travel include:— Through the 
Kalahari, by G. A. Farini; The Far Interior: 

Die 


a Narrative of Travel and Adventure from the 
Cape of Good Hope to the Lake Begions of 
Central Africa, by W. Montagu Kerr; Three 
Thousand Miles through Brazil, by James W. 
Wells; and Burma after the Conquest, by 
Grattan Geary. 

Messrs. Lonomans have in the press a 
work on The Friendly Societies Movement ; its 
Origin, Bise, and Growth ; its Social, Moral, 
and Educational Influences, by the Bev. J. F. 
Wilkinson, of Long Melford. 

The second volume of Mr. Henry Panning 
Macleod’s Theory and Practice of Banking will 
be published next week. 

Under the title the Mystic Varies of the 
Heavens: Scriptural Truths illustrated by As¬ 
tronomical Scienoe, Mr. Elliot Stock atmounoee 
a new volume on the connexion between science 
and religion, by an Oxford graduate. 

A NEW novel by Mrs. J. E. Panton, author of 
Less than Kin, will be published shortly by 
Mr. George Bedway. 

A NEW story by Mr. Joseph Hatton will be 
commenced in next week’s issue of Csusell's 
Saturday Journal, under the title of “ The Old 
House at Sandwich.” 

Book-Lore for April will contain, under the 
title of “ Shelley and Vegetarianism,” a reprint 
of a curious squib di rected against Shelley and 
those who shared his d ietetic views. There are 
references to Leigh H unt, Sir Bichard Phillips, 
“ Orator ” Hunt, and others. In the same 
number three recent losses to bibliography are 
recalled by In Memoriam notices, Mr. Axon 
contributing a sketch of Mr. Edward Edwards, 
Mr. C. W. Sutton of Henry Bradshaw, and 
Mr. W. B. Credland of Henry Stevens. 

Mr. Thomas Greenwood, author of a volume 
recently published on Free Public Libraries, left 
to-day by the Cunard steamer Umbria for New 
York, for the purpose of visiting some of the 
public libraries in the New England States. 

The American universities are taking up 
seriously the study of political philosophy. 
Johns Hopkins led the way with a series of 
monographs on the history of local institu¬ 
tions, to which the original stimulus was 
given by the visit of Mr. B. A. Freeman 
to Baltimore some three years ago; and 
this series of “ University Studies in Historical 
and Political Scienoe ” is still being continued 
in monthly parts. Only last week we announced 
the publication of a Political Science Quarterly, 
to be conducted by the Faculty of Political 
Soience in Columbia College, New York. And 
now we learn from the Nation that the sum of 
15,000 dollars (£3,000) has been given to Har¬ 
vard University to establish a publication fund 
in political economy. It is proposed to utilise 
this fund in publishing at regular intervals a 
series of contributions to political and econo mic 
science. They will neither be limited as regards 
authorship to the work of members of the uni¬ 
versity, nor represent any particular economic 
school, or method, or set of ideas. Bather, 
according to its capacity, the series will be ma de 
a repository for anything in the way of dis¬ 
cussion, investigation, or criticism which is 
believed likely to promote the study of the 
science and its literature. 

The American Bookseller, in announcing the 
new edition of Mr. George Meredith’s works, 
says “Meredith has for some years been the 
novelist of the British aristocracy, whose stories 
all swells must have read.” 


SPANISH JOTTINGS. 

Senor Menendez y Pelayo has presented 
to the Academy of History of Madrid a fac¬ 
simile of an unpublished letter of Catharine of 
Aragon written in 1507, when Prinoeef of 
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Wales. The same writer has lately published 
vol. i. of tomo iiL of his elaborate Historia 
de las Idiot Estitieas en Espana. 

Padre F. Fita has collected his recent 
essays and artioles under the title of Estudios 
Hietoricos, tomo iv. (Fortanet: Madrid). They 
are oonoerned chiefly with the history of Madrid 
in the twelfth century, and with documents in 
the archives of Toledo. 

Don Joaquin Costa, author of the admir¬ 
able Derecho Consuetudinario del Alto Aragon, 
has just published in Madrid, in collaboration 
with other writers, a pamphlet limited to 
100 copies, of “Materialee para el Estudio 
del Derecho Municipal Consuetudinario de 
Espana.” 

The Rev. Wentworth Webster, author of 
Basque Legends (1879), who has been for some 
twenty years a resident in the Basque country, 
has published a pamphlet of twenty-six pages 
(Bayonne: Lamaign&re), entitled Quelquet Notes 
Archiologiques sur let Moeurs et let Institutions 
de la lUgion Pyrfniene, which contains a maga¬ 
zine of facts, all with their due references, for 
those who are interested in folklore and in 
primitive customs. Mr. Webster first considers 
community in property, of which be finds 
traces under four classes: (1) Where the arable 
land is divided afresh by lot every ten years 
among the heads of families; (2) where the 
grazing land is owned and managed in common 
either by a single village or by a federation of 
villages; (3) where the entire property of a 
household is held in common, under the man¬ 
agement of a head, who is not necessarily the 
father, and who may even be an adopted 
member; (4) where the family house, the lar, 
though open to every member of the family, 
and possessing a peculiar sanctity, yet passes 
by descent to the eldest child, whether male or 
female. Among many other curious customs 
related by Mr. Webster, we can only find space 
for the following. He is himself sceptical with 
regard to the existence of the couvade among 
the Basques at the present day, despite one 
instance duly recorded with official attestations 
in 1875. The high position accorded to women 
is of old date among the Basques, and by no 
means the result of feudal chivalry. The old 
penalty for the killing of a cat is identical with 
that preserved in the laws of Wales. The cat, 
held up by its tail, had to be covered with the 
flour of maize or millet by the killer of it. 
Lastly, the mayor of a certain town was sworn 
in upon a sword of wood, recalling the oath 
upon the sword among the ancient Irish. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

ON LISTENING TO BEETHOVEN’S CHORAL 
SYMPHONY. 

Mastzb ! whose hearing, closed to grosser sound, 
Quickened for all the subtler harmonies 
Of soul-entrancing chords, e’en as the eyes 
Of sightless Milton saw beyond the bound 
Of earth, to where the white-stoled host surround 
The Holiest of the Holy—in what guise, 

Of bird or seraph, through the immensities 
Of interstellar avenues profound 
Hied thy bright spirit, lifting its grand refrain 
Up, up through throbbing ether, with the beat 
Of mighty wings, to when the listening throng 
Wait breathless, while glad throats take up the 
strain, 

When string and trumpet fail, and at the feet 
Of God lay tribute of immortal song ? 

Herbert B. Garrop. 


OBITUARY. 

An unusually huge number of persons who made 
literature their profession or their hobby have 
perished within the last few days, Dr. Thomas 


Stratton, the deputy inspector-general of hos¬ 
pitals and fleets, died so suddenly at 4, Valletort 
Place, Stoke, Devonport, on March 16, that an 
inquest on his body was deemed necessary. He 
was bom at Perth, and took his M.D. degree at 
Edinburgh in 1837, and for twenty-Bix years 
served in the navy on full pay, being stationed 
chiefly in Canada. He published numerous 
volumes, several of which nave passed through 
more than one edition, on the affinity between 
the Celtic language and the Greek, Hebrew, and 
Latin tongues, and occasionally contributed to 
the Monthly Celtic Magazine of Inverness. Many 
of these works were printed at Kingston or 
Toronto. 

The Rev. Charles Stanford, one of the most 
conspicuous ministers in the Baptist denomina¬ 
tion, died at J)e Crespigny Park, Denmark Hill, 
on March 18. While his vigour lasted he was 
unwearied in the preparation of works on divinity 
in general or in the defence of the creed of his 
own religious communion. Several of his labours 
in biographical literature are worthy of long life. 
The most important were a memoir of Joseph 
Alleine, his Companions and his Tim is, which 
contained a compendium of information on the 
ministers ejected from the English Church on 
the Black Bartholomew of 1662 ; and a shoit life 
of Philip Doddridge, the result of a diligent study 
of that divine’s career and of the friends with 
whom he conversed in person or by coi respond - 
ence. 

On the same day (March 18) theie passed 
away, at Stoke Newington Rectory, the venerable 
rector of that parish, the Rev. Thomas Jackson. 
He was a son of the Rev. Thomas Jackson, 
formerly president of the Wesleyan body, and 
was ordained deacon in the Church of England 
exactly fifty years ago, holding since 1852 the 
important living of Stoke Newington. He, too, 
was an indefatigable composer of devotional 
works. But his best-known volumes are the 
Curiosities of the Pulpit (1868k and his pleasant 
compilations on Our Dumb Companions and Our 
Feathered Companions, in which, under the guise 
of the conversations of a father with his children, 
he conveyed much delightful instruction on th e 
animals and the birds most prized by mankind. 

Mr. Francis Burdett Courtenay, an active 
surgeon in London, died at 2, Chandos-street, 
Cavendish-square, March 15, aged seventy-five. 
He studied at Guy’s Hospital, and became a duly 
qualified surgeon in 1833. Many of his medical 
treatises obtained wide popularity ; that on sper¬ 
matorrhoea reached a twelfth edition in 1882. 
During some years he contributed to the Medical 
Circular a senes of papers on the unauthorised 
harpies who prey on the nervous or the foolish. 
These articles were subsequently collected into a 
volume under the name of Revelations of Quacks 
and Quackery, the fifth edition being issued in 
1875. 

Mr. Richard Edmonds, a prominent student 
of antiquity in the West of England, died at Ply¬ 
mouth on March 12. The aim of his life was to 
elucidate the causes of the high tides and of the 
disturbances of the earth on the shores of his 
native land. For many years his speculations 
were condemned and his conclusions were re¬ 
jected ; but other enquirers, more skilled in the 
arts of instruction and persuasion, have accepted 
many of his theories and brought them home to 
the public mind. Few men knew so well as he 
the sites of the stone monuments and circles 
which abound in the district of Penwith; and 
any antiquary inspired with enthusiasm for the 
rencs of the past and desirous of studying them 
amid the scenery of West Cornwall should take 
as his companion the account of The Lands End 
District which Mr. Edmonds published in 1862. 
Many of his articles will be found in the pages of 
the Philosophical Magazine, the Archaeologia Oam- 
brensxs, or in the Transactions of the Cornish 


societies. He was bom at Penzance on Sept¬ 
ember 18, 1801, and was a member of a family 
which had long dwelt in the neighbourhood of 
that town. 

The whole of these writers had been blessed 
with a sufficient tenure of life to enable them to 
perfect the best of their labours, but the career of 
Mrs. Frances Collins was prematurely cut short 
before her coarse had been run. She died at 
Pine Tree Hill, Camberley, Surrey, the residence 
of her cousin, on March 17. While her husband 
(Mr. Mortimer Collins) was alive, she tenderly 
watched over his health in their rural retreat; 
and, after his death, she continued her loving 
regard to his literary remains, re-editing his 
Anstophanic comedy and publishing an account 
of his life and his friendships. Her own novels 
were bright in tone and sympathetic in feeling. 
She succumbed to the fatal weather which swept 
over England in the first half of this month. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The new number of the Revue Celtique has 
been awaited with much curiosity. The unex¬ 
pected retirement of M. Gaidoz was a blow to 
all who, in this country or on the Continent, 
were endeavouring to promote a real union of 
Celtic students; and readers of the Academy 
will remember what pains we ourselves, accord¬ 
ing to our ability, have taken in the matter. 
We have every reason to congratulate the 
subscribers on the first number produced 
under the editorship of M. D’Arbois de 
Jubainville. The learned editor contributes an 
important article on the “ Attribution of 
Judicial Power among the Celtic Peoples,” in 
which he contrasts the beneficial results of 
Roman interference in Gaul with the unfor¬ 
tunate effects of our own suppression of the 
Irish customs. He goes deep into the carious 
laws of arbitration and distress to be found in 
the Lebar Aide and the Senchus M6r. We are 
only sorry that, in another paper, he destroys 
the jest, remembered by all readers of Sir H. S. 
Maine, as to the “ two classes of contract ”— 
the one including valid contracts, and the other 
not. The Breton articles are as good as ever; 
M. Emault being particularly successful with a 
notice of “ Breton Slang,” and a study entitled 
‘■L’lndividualisme dans le Langage, Breton.” 
Mr. Abercromby deals with two Irish fifteenth- 
century versions of Sir John MandevQle’s 
travels—one of which is at Rennes, and the 
other among the Egerton MSS. at the British 
Museum. He succeeds in combining two very 
different operations, as he himself expresses it; 
for he not only exhibits the divergence of the 
MSS., and gives a vocabulary of the rarer 
words, but draws a “ picture in miniature ” of 
the chief features of the language about the 
year 1475, with a special notice of the differ¬ 
ences between the northern and southern 
dialects. The number contains many more 
articles of value than we can mention here. 
But we may recommend two in particular as 
likely to interest a large number of readers: 
the one being an amplification of a paper on 
the “ Patria Potestas in Ireland, which 
appeared sometime since in a legal review; and 
the other a review of M. Saurel’s work on the 
site of Aeria, developed by the otitic into a 
most instructive exercise in Gaulish epigraphy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

CAXTON’S “ MORTE DAKTHtm.” 

Sutton Court, Pensfard, Bristol: March at, last. 

Will you allow me to object to Mr. Nutt’s 
statement in the Academy of last week, that 
Mr. Rhys “ has followed Caxton’s text in the 
main faitiifully ” ?—that is, with the exception 
of modem spelling and a few other changes of 
words or phrases. Mr. Rhys says that he has 
(with those changes) reprinted Mr. Wright’s 
reprint of the edition of 1634; and that edition 
is not a correct, but a very corrupt, representa¬ 
tion of Caxton’s edition. No one who examines 


say that 1 exaggerated in estimating the varia¬ 
tions of the 1634 text from that of Caxton at 
twenty thousand. Wynkyn de Worde, who 
immediately followed Caxton, made important 
change* in the text; and he has been followed 
by successive editors in like fashion up to the 
present day. Except in the spelling, and a few 
other changes like those made by Mr. Rhys, 
the Globe edition—and that alone—does re¬ 
produce the original text of Caxton throughout. 
I say throughout, because Upcott’s edition, 
though an excellent reprint of Lord Spencer’s 
Caxton except as to eleven pages, is, as to 
those, a deliberate fraud. I took them from 
the perfect Osterley copy. How Upoott sup¬ 
plied them I have described in the introduction 
to the Globe edition. Edward Strachey. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
ANTHEM. 

Oxford: March SO, 1886. 

Capt. Richard Caraac Temple seems to 
imagine that he is joining issue with me as to 
the right method of translating “ God save the 
Queen” into Sanskrit and other Oriental lan¬ 
guages, while in reality he furnishes the 
strongest support for the opinion which 1 have 


myself expressed. I had ventured to doubt 
whether any English regiment would ever sing 
the National Anthem to the tune of “ Hir 
Phul&n df.” Capt. Temple declares that I am 
perfectly right on this point. But, he adds: 
“ And I can say with equal assurance that no 
native regiment left to itself will ever sing any 
vernacular version of ‘God save the Queen’ 
to the tune of that name! If Capt. Temple’s 
assurance is right, then we both agree, and the 
frvhole plan of translating the National Anthem 
into Sanskrit so that it could be sung to the 
English tune would, as I said myself, have to 
be riven up. 

But Capt. Temple must j*trdon me if I 
confess to him a great difficulty in which 
Oriental scholars find themselves who have not 
had the advantage of spending the whole of 
their life in India. They cannot he grateful 
enough for the information which those who 
have enjoyed that advantage so freely and 
generously oommunioate to them. But they 
are often perplexed by the assurance with 
which one civil servant denies what another 
asserts with equal assuranoe. When the move¬ 
ment was started to enoourage translations of 
“ God save the Queen ’’ into Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Persian, and other Oriental languages, we were 
assured by men who had spent many years 
among the natives of India that the tune of that 
song was one of the few to which the people of 
that oountry had become accustomed, and which 
would not jar on their ears. Not only English¬ 
men, but natives, and among them the highest 
musical authority, R3j& Saurindramohana 
Tagore, Doctor of Music, declared that this 
was so; and several Oriental scholars set to 
work in consequence to produce the article that 
was required. We are now told by Capt. 
Temple that we all allowed ourselves to he 
deceived, and that no Hindu will ever sing the 
tune of “ God save the Queen.” Who is right P 
Capt. Temple, no doubt, is right when he adds 
the proviso, “ no native regiment, left to itself.” 
But neither would any native regiment, left to 
itself, present arms. 

However, Capt. Temple must see that cm 
this point he must not join issue with me, hut 
with those of his colleagues whose opinion I 
accepted, because it was expressed with so 
much assuranoe. 

Nor do I think that a scholar of Capt. 
Temple’s eminence would join issue with me 
on another point—namely, that if the Oriental 
translations of “ God save the Queen ” are mere 
tours de force, they ought to be tours de force in 
every sense of the word. The task itself may 
he useless; hut, if the task is once set to 
scholars, it ought surely to he performed in a 
scholarlike spirit. It may he useless to trans¬ 
late “ God save the Queen’’into Latin; but, 
if done at all, classical scholars would not rest 
till they had succeeded in forcing Latin words 
expressive of the English sentiment into the 
following, it may be, Procrustean bed: 

1-—-a 

zZZZZ b 

6 --c 

7 -— — b 

The question was whether this could he done 
in Sanskrit as well as it had been done in 
Bengali and other Oriental languages, and 
whether, at the same time, the rhyme could be 
preserved in lines 1 and 2, 3 and 7, and 4, 3, 6. 
If a scholar attempts such a tour de fores at all, 
he hinds himself down to the strictest rules. 
No one, for instance, who translates English 
into Latin verse would disregard the rules of 
quantity or the caesura; no one who translates 
Latin into English verse would disregard rhyme 
or rhythm. Prof. Weber, in his recent Sanskrit 
translation of “God save the Queen,” has 


freed himself from both these trammels, flops 
quantity and from rhyme, and I therefore 
called Us translation prose rather than poetry. 
Capt. Temple assures us that Prof. Weoe can 
take care of himself. No doubt he can ' but 
I can assure Capt. Temple that Prof. Weber 
will never maintain that he has done wiat he 
did not mean to do; and I can likewise assure 
him that Prof. Weber’s translation, suck as it 
is, was not meant to be sung to the tone 
of “ H&r Fhul&n dl,” but to the English tune 
of “God save the Queen.” As to some other 
remarks which I made on his translation, either 
Prof. Weber is right or I am. If Rot Weber 
oan produce parallel passages from Sanskrit 
authors in support of certain idioms which 
seemed to me against the genius of Sanskrit, 
he is right; if he oannot, then very likely I am 
right. Sanskrit scholars are not very proud as 
yet of their Sanskrit style. We are all mere 
learners in Sanskrit; and it is generally the 
panditammanya only who blusters whenever he 
has been found fault with by others. 

Lastly, I fully endorse Capt. Temple's state¬ 
ment that nothing could be more useful than 
to write national and loyal songs to he sung by 
Hindus to their own native tunes. But that is 
not the point at issue. The point at issue is, 
can “God save the Queen” he translated into 
Sanskrit without sacrificing quantity, acaent, 
rhythm, and rhyme ? I have tried my best to 
do it. I am quite aware of my shortcomings ; 
and if Capt. Temple, Prof. Weber, or any other 
Sanskrit scholar, will help me to some better 
rhymes or some happier renderings, I can 
assure them beforehand of my sinoere gratitude. 

F. Max Muller. 


“ KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE IN EARLY ARABIA.” 

Trinity College, Cambridge: March 10,18SS. 

The social state of early Arabia, as it is 
described by Prof. Robertson Smith in his 
reoent work, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia, reviewed in the Academy of March 6, 
presents some striking points of resemhlanoe to 
the aotually existing state of those Semitic, or 
partially Serai tio, peoples on the northern frontier 
of Abyssinia, who from their isolated position 
have been less subjected to the revolutionary 
influence of Islam, and may, therefore, be 
expected to retain traces of that primitive social 
organisation which his long vanished in Arabia. 
These races were accurately observed about a 
quarter of a century ago by the Swiss traveller 
Munzinger, who resided for years among them, 
studying their languages and customs. From 
his works {Bitten und Recht der Bogos, Winter¬ 
thur, 1839; Ostafrikanische Studien, Schaff- 
hausen, 1864) it may be not ^uninteresting to 
extract a few parallels to the pre-Islamic state 
of Arabia, as it is now diaolosed to us by the 
researches of Prof. Robertson Smith. 

The wide prevalence in early Arabia of beena 
marriage and Nair polyandry (those primitive 
marriage systems under which the wife remains 
with her mother's family, and is there visited 
by one or more husbands), with the accompany¬ 
ing rule of female kinship, has been demon¬ 
strated by Prof. Robertson Smith. Character¬ 
istic of these systems are (1) the independent 
and dignified position of the wife as contrasted 
with the dependent and precarious position of 
the husband; (2) the strong and lasting bond 
of affection between brothers and sisters, as 
opposed to the weak and temporary bond 
between husband and wife; and, above 
all, (3) the descent of property and of the 
obligations of kinship (shown chiefly in 
the olood feud), not to a man’s own chil¬ 
dren, hut to those of his sister; for under 
these systems, with their rule of female kin¬ 
ship, the relation between materngl uncle 
ana nephew takes the place of that which in 
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modem society subsists between father and son. 
All these characteristics are to be found among 
the races on the northern outskirts of Abyssinia. 
Thus, for example, Prof. Robertson South has 
shown grounds for believing that, among the 
Semites, the tent originally belonged to the 
wife, and not to the husband. The significance 
of such a custom is obvious. It points to beena 
marriage or Nair polyandry, under which the 
■wife, remaining with her own people, is visited 
in her tent by her husband or husbands. Now 
this rule as to the tent is actually observed at 
the present time by the Beni Amer, a race 
mainly, if not entirely, of Semitic, and, to a 
large extent, Arab blood. Among them the 
tent always & dongs to the wife. She brings it 
with her at marriage, and at her death it 
passes to her daughter. The social position of 
the wife among the Beni Amer is marked by 
the independence characteristic of beena mar¬ 
riage. For every bad word a husband gives 
his wife, he has to pay her a fine, and some¬ 
times he has to stop out a whole night in the 
rain till he consents to give her a cow or a 
camel. Thus the wife may acquire, and the 
husband may lose, a considerable property; and 
it often happens that, after ruining her husband, 
a wife will pack up her tent and go off, as she 
has a perfect right to. Again, public opinion 
always expects a wife to treat her husband 
with contempt; if she likes him, it would be dis¬ 
graceful to mow it. But, on the other hand, 
her affection and esteem for her brother know 
no bounds. Onoe more, the blood feud flourishes 
among the Beni Amer; but, if a woman 
is murdered, the duty of avenging her 
devolves not on her husband (it is no 
business of his), but on her relations (Ott- 
afrikanische Studien, pp. 319-325). In Sarae 
the new wife must at first spend the greater 
part of the year in her father’s family, where 
she is visited by her husband—a dear trace of 
beena marriage (p. 387). Among the Bogos, 
children are usually more attached to their 
mother’s than to their father’s family (Sitten 
und Recht der Bogos, p. 65), and a dose personal 
relation exists between maternal uncle and 
nephew. The two never appear against each 
other in court; and, when a boy comes of age, 
it is his maternal unde who solemnly shaves 
off the boy’s front lock and blesses him 
(ib., p. 38). The head of a new-born child is 
shaved, all but a tuft on the front of the head. 
Similarly in Arabia the child’s head was shaved, 
the hair being an offering to the deity, and the 
head was further daubed with the blood of the 
victim (Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, 
p. 152 sq.). In like manner in Peru, at 
the solemn dedication of the Inca children, 
their faces were smeared with blood (Acosta, 
History of the Indite, Book V., o. xxvili.). In 
the initiation ceremonies of some Australian 
tribes, the whole body of the youth is oovered 
thickly with blood drawn from the arms of old 
men of the tribe (Native Race* of South Australia, 

? p. 162, 270; Journal of the Anthropological 
nstitute, voL xiii., p. 295). The intention of 
smearing the child with the blood of the victim 
is, as Prof. Robertson Smith acutely points out, 
to make him of one blood with the tnbal god; 
and the intention of covering him with the 
blood of full-grown tribesmen was, doubtless, 
to make him of one blood with the tribe. Of 
course in totemism, where the sacred animal is 
regarded as of the same blood with the tribes¬ 
men, the two oeremonies are equivalent. At 
Rome, smearing the face with blood was a 
religious ceremony, and may have had the same 
significance (Joannes Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 
29). Among the Takue, it is the nephew 
who avenges the blood of his maternal uncle 
(Oetafrikanieehe Studien, p. 207). But it is 
among the Bazen (or Kunama) and Barea that 
the traces of mother kinship are best pre¬ 
served. These isolated peoples, inhabiting the 


bare hills and mountain-girdled plains that 
intervene between the highlands of Abyssinia 
and the vast level expanse of the Sudan, are 
neither Mohammedans nor Christians, and live 
in that absolute democratic equality which is 
characteristic of the very lowest stage of human 
development. Among them the family system 
is based almost entirely on the relationship 
between maternal unde and nephew. The 
power which, in patriarchal societies, the 
father possesses of killing or selling his child 
is here possessed by the maternal uncle, and 
the father has no voice in the matter (Op. eit., 
pp. 477, 528). A man’s ohildren never inherit his 
property or avenge his blood. It is his brother 
by the same mother, and his sister’s ohildren, 
on whom devolve the right and the duty (p. 
490). A murdered woman is avenged by her 
children, failing them by her brother (by the 
same mother), or her sister’s son, never by her 
husband, unless the murder has been actually 
committed in his presence (p. 488 sa.). Thus 
among the Barea and Bogos, as Munzinger 
himself points out, the family for all legal 
purposes exists only on the mother’s side. It 
u the maternal unde and nephew who are 
united by ties of blood and property, while 
the relation between father and son is totally 
neglected. 

As in early Arabia, so among these races, 
we find, side by side with traces of female 
kinship and beena or Nair marriage, no less 
oertain marks of the opposite system of mar¬ 
riage (that which Prof. Robertson Smith calls 
ba'al marriage), in which the wife, aoquixed 
first by capture and afterwards by purchase, 
resides with her husband’s people, and is 
regarded as a piece of property which 
passes at his death, with the rest of 
his property, to his heirs. In andent 
Arabia a man might inherit his step-mother, 
the wife of his brother, and the wife of his son. 
The same is still true of the Bogos, though of 
the last case (marriage with the wife of a 
deceased son) Munzinger knew only of a single 
example (Sitten und Recht der Bogos, pp. 59, 64), 
and the same rule prevails among the Barea 
and Bazen (Ostafrikanische Studien, p. 488). I 
may add that the symbolical act by which in 
Arabia the heir announced his claim to the 
widow (throwing his garment over her) is a 
regular marriage ceremony on some of the 
islands of the Malay Archipelago (Ellis, Poly¬ 
nesian Researches, I., p. 117, ed. 1832), and itis 
or was pert of the marriage ceremony in 
Russia (Klemm, Culturgeschichte, x. p. 81.) 

James G. Frazer. 


JUBILE OR JUBILEE. 

Hampstead: March as, 1888. 
In reference to Mr. Aldis Wright’s letter in 
the Academy of March 20, may I be allowed 
to say that I am “ aware that jubile is the 
spelling of the Authorised Version of 1611.” 
The complaint of my paper read before the 
Philological Society was not that A. V. jubilee 
had been changed into jubile, but that A. V. 
jubile had not been changed into jubilee. If 
R. V. adopts modem spelling for 999 words, 
why does it retain A. V. spelling for the 
thousandth ? My suggestion was that it looked 
like intentional reform of modem spelling. 
Any edition of Chaucer or of Tennyson shows 
the word to have three syllables; anl it is 
difficult to see any advantage in making it 
appear to have only two (luce debile, mobile, 
reptile, Gentiles ) in the Bible alone of all books 
published in the nineteenth century. The 
Latin words jub-ilaeus and sim-ilis ought surely 
not both to come out in English as -tie. 

The gist of my paper was that the excellent 
alterations of the Revised Version of the Old 


Brighton: March22,1889. 

Morant enumerates, in his History of Essex, 
among the gilds that had existed at Braintree, 
“a Plow-gfld, a Torch-gild, and a gild of 
women of our Lady’s lights, to which belonged 
an Alderwoman and two Wardens.” Unfor¬ 
tunately, as so often, he does not give the 
original authority for his statement. Perhaps 
someone among your readers more conversant 
with gilds than myself can say whether this 
use of the word (as the feminine equivalent of 
the Alderman of the Gild) is met with else¬ 
where. It would seem to be so far unknown 
that it is omitted in Dr. Murray’s Dietionary, 
where Alderwoman is rendered “ an Alderman’s 
wife,” and Aldress, “tire wife of an Alderman 
or Mayor.” Mr. Freeman, I may add, has a 
dictum on the subject: 

“ The truth is that no purely English title of office 
has or ever had a feminine form. ... Bo with all 
strictly English titles, Knight, Shtriff, Portreeve, 
Alderman, they have no feminines ’’ (Longman's 
Magazine, No. xi., pp. 488-9). 

J. H. Bouino. 


Testament were insufficient in number, and that 
needless stumbling-blocks were consequently 
left in the way of us English reader. 

Benjamin Dawson. 


< alderwoman. 


“ GLOSSARY OF THE CORNISH DIALECT.” 

Soderhamn, Sweden: March IS, 189S. 
All children in Sweden use an “ ena mena” 
of their own. The Swedish doggerel runs as 
follows: 

“ Apilami, s&lami, 

Binkami so, zebedej zebedo, 

Extra laxa, kajsa sara, 

Hack vack, vallingsaok 

Gack du, din langa mans vag ut ! ” 

Ut is the equivalent of the English “ out.” 

Julius Centkrwall. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, March 29,5 p.m. London Institution: “ The 
Mating of Mountains.” HI., by Prof. T. G. Bonney. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Oantor Lepture, 
“ Petroleum and its Products,” IV., by Mr. Sover- 
ton Redwood. _ 

Tursdat. March SO, S pun. Royal Institution: “ The 
Function of Circulation,” IV.. by Prof. Gamgee. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion: “ The Eco¬ 
nomical Construction and Operation of Railways in 
newly-developed Countries, or where small returns 
are expected.” 

Wednesday, Maroh 31, 6 p.m. London Institution: 

Shelley," by the Rev. Stopford Brooke. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Methods for render¬ 
ing the Blind self-snpporttag,” by Dr. T. R. 
Axmitage. 

Thursday,A pril 1,8p.m. Royal Institution: “Elec¬ 
tro-Chemistry, If., by Prof. Dewar. 

4p.m. ArchaeologicalInstitute: “RepentDis¬ 
coveries In the Mormhan," by Admiral Tremlett; 
“ Notes from an old City Aooount-Book,” by Mr. 
J. C. L. Btahlschmldt. 

4.30 p.m. Royal Society. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ Flora of China,” by Messrs. 
P. B. Forbes and W. B. Hemalev; •‘African Fresh¬ 
water Hydrocharldeae,” by the. II.. N. Ridley; 
“ Vegetation of the Aretio Regions,” by Mr. M. 
Buysman. 

8 p.m. Chemioal: “ The Determination of 
Bolling Potato.” and •• The Action of a Red Rest on 
Chloroform,” by Prof. Ramsay and Mr. 8. Young; 
“The Use of the Electric Light to influenoe 
Chemical Change," by Dr. Armstrong; •‘Some 
8 ilphnr Compounds of Barium,” by Mr. 8. H.Veley. 

8.SO p.m. Antiquaries: “Disooverie* at tha 
Priory Churoh of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
Smith field,” by Mr. Aston Webb. 

Friday, April 2,8 p.m. Philological: “ The Heidelberg 
Dialect,” by Dr. P. Stook. _ 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The History of 
Archaeology in India.” by Mr. James Gibbs. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Telescope Objec¬ 

tives and Mirrors: their Preparation and Testing,” 
by Mr. Howard Grubb. _ , „ 

Saturday, April 3. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Astronomical Telescope,” II., by Mr. Howard 
Grubb. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Electricity,” I., by 
Prof. George Forbes. 

8.46 p.m. Botanic; General Meeting. 
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8CIENCE. 

TWO CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

Spieilegium Iuuenalianum. Scripsit Rudol- 
phus Boer. Accessit libri Pithoeani simu¬ 
lacrum. (Leipzig: Teubnor) 

Quaestiones Oritieae. I. Do Callimacho Apol- 
lonii Rhodii inimico. II. Coniecturae ad 
Heroidas Ovidianas. Yon H. Iurenka. 
(Ylenna.) 

M. Bker has hero given to the world the first 
fruits of a protracted examination of the 
famous Codex Pithoeanus of Juvenal. Ac¬ 
cording to the statement (on p. 17) of Herr 
Adolf Michaelis, Iahn did not discover till 
1845 that Pithou’s MS was in the Ecole de 
Medicine at Montpellier. On learning the 
fact from M. C. B. Hase, of Paris, he wrote 
to M. Bertin at Montpellier begging him to 
collate it for his proposed edition. M. Bertin 
accordingly collated the Codex with Pithou’s 
edition of 1585 and sent the variants to Iahn 
in a letter. It is this collation which forms 
the basis of Iahn’s text, the printing of which 
began in 1848, and has remained till now the 
standard. 

But the requirements of 1845 were very 
different as regards minuteness and accuracy 
from the requirements of 1885. Beer, 
whose philological studies (I believe) had 
at first centred themselves in Catullus, was 
soon guided to the no less interesting and 
comparatively little explored field of Juve- 
lmliMi criticism. He has already examined 
most of the principal MSS. of this poet, with 
the exception of Vat. Urb. 661 and Laurent, 
plut. xxxiv. 42. On these he proposes to base 
anew text, to appear in the course of the pre¬ 
sent year. It is needless to say that the Mont¬ 
pellier MS. is by far the most important of all 
yet known; and scholars must be grateful to 
the man who has devoted no little time and 
much careful scrutiny to examining again 
and again not only the actual words of the 
Satires as written in full in it, hut the scholia, 
with the variants which they contain. Beer’s 
Spieilegium is, in fact, indispensable to all 
who wish to be up to the mark of Latin 
criticism at the present time. 

The photographed specimen given at the 
end of Beer’s work conveys, at a glance, 
much which will be read in detail in his 
description. The text of Juvenal, written in 
a clear fine hand of the ninth oentury, occupies 
the middle of a broad page. On each side of 
it are the scholia. The codex consists, in all, 
of eighty leaves. Of these—1 to 13a contain 
Persius, 13b to 79b Juvenal, all written in the 
same hand; folio 80 contains two lives of 
Juvenal, and was written, according to Beer, 
in the tenth century, being, in fact, a later 
addition. On the question whether the scholia 
were written later than the text, Beer, 
after repeated examination, concludes that 
they were not; but that the slight differences 
traceable in the two hands may be explained 
by the lighter and thinner writing as well as 
the more delicate pen which the smaller 
character of marginal scholia necessitated. 
Mixed, however, with the ninth century 
commentary are some scholia of a later date, 
to distinguish which is a task of no small 
difficulty. An instance occurs in the left- 
hand margin of the specimen page opposite 
I. 11, . 4 urunce. Lucium Satyrieum elicit qui 


fait Auruneus id est Tuseus. These later 
scholia, which agree with those found in 
cod. Sang. 871 and Yindob. 277 and 131, are 
written by the same tenth-centnry hand 
which added the lives of Juvenal on fol. 80; 
and the same hand has inserted interlinear 
glosses, and at times ventured on unhappy 
emendations. I have looked rather carefully 
at the specimen page, and must congratulate 
Beer on the nicety of his perceptions; for 
it requires much, very much, introspection to 
ba friar y oneself that this exactness of dis¬ 
tinction can be made out, at least convincingly 
—a remark which does not apply to the 
occasional insertions of a much later period. 

Subjoined is a very interesting account of 
the remains of a M8. which seems to have 
closely resembled that of Montpellier. They 
are called the Aroviensian Fragments, from 
Arovia or Aarau, and were first published in 
Hermes xv. 437, by Wirz. Beer has made a 
new collation. They were used as bindings ; 
and by this fortunate accident have survived 
the general destruction which involved the 
library of the nuns of Aarau, probably at the 
Reformation. A circumstantial account of 
these fragments, and of their agreement as well 
as disagreement with the Montpellier Codex, 
is given on pp. 25-31. 

A number of passages in the SatireB are 
then passed under review, and conclusions 
are drawn from the readings of the Mont¬ 
pellier MS. as to the probable settlement of 
the text. 

Dr. Hugo Iurenka is a critic of the destruc¬ 
tive school. Comparing the table of Calli¬ 
machus’ works given in Suidas with that in the 
so-called Eudocia’s Violarium, and observing 
that the Ibis, with the well-known words of 
Suidas describing it as an obscure poem aimed at 
Apollonius Rhodius, is not found in the work 
of Eudocia; that Eudooia’s work, notwith¬ 
standing, is very particular in collecting and 
enumerating the names of each poetical or 
prose composition of the authors treated; 
whereas the notice of Suidas introduces per¬ 
sonal details of a more or less irrelevant 
kind: he considers it probable that the MSS. 
of Suidas which we have are all more or less 
interpolated with accretions which did not 
exist in the purer Suidas from which Eudo¬ 
cia’s Violarium was drawn; for the corre¬ 
spondence of the two works is so great as to 
make it indubitable that the one was taken 
from the other. 

As a corollary to this, Dr. Iurenka 
thinks that Callimachus’ Ibis was not written 
as an attack on Apollonius Rhodius, but on a 
personal enemy with whom he had other than 
literary grounds for quarrelling. He shows 
the uncertainty which attaches to the famous 
epigram (Anthol. Pal. xi. 275): 

KaXX(/uix« rb KiSappa , rb walymov , b (uhivbs vovs , 
Atnos 4 ypdifias Atria KaAAip . ix ov - 

criticises Bentley’s alteration KoXV/Aa^os, and 
proposes to punctuate as follows: 

Ka Wlfia^os, ri) udiap/sa, rb waiymov 4 {uAo'&i boCj 
Atnos, 4 ypdif/as Atria HaWiudxov. 

At the same time he points out that the 
inscription affixed to the epigram ’AwoAWiou 
ypa/ifiariKov is highly indeterminate, and 
might equally well refer to any one of four 
others, and probably does refer to Apollonius 
Dyscolus. 

Three pauses, he considers, may have led 


the poet to attack his enemy under the title 
and in the style of the Callimachean Ibis : (1) 
The elegiac metre; (2) the non-divulgation, 
of the man’s real name which was possible 
under this disguise; (3) the opportunity it 
gave the poet of working up his vast mytho¬ 
logical lore in a new shape. 

The treatise, which is only fifteen pages in 
length, is learned and acute, as well as 
interesting. Space will not allow me to 
discuss the various points raised, which are 
all of a complex and difficult kind; but I 
may be permitted to express my gratification 
at the tone in which Dr. Iurenka uniformly 
speaks of my own contribution to this subject. 

R. Ellis. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ EKODI-BHAVA.” 

Wood Green: Jan. 15,1B88. 

This term has been variously explained by 
P41i and Buddhist scholars. Bumouf renders 
it by “ unity ” (of mind), Gogerly by “ purity,” 
Prof. Rhys Davids by “exaltation.” Chil¬ 
ders defines it by “ predominance but adds 
that he does not feel competent to give 
a decided opinion as to the exact mea n i n g of 
ekodi-bhdva. According to a commentary 
quoted in his dictionary, EKODI = eka -f- udi 
(from udeti), and is a synonym (adhi-vacana) 
of KAmadhi- Prof. Kern, in the introduction 
to his translation of the “ Saddharma-Pu?Mia- 
rika ” (“ Sacred Books of the East,” voL xxi, 
p. xviL), calls attention to the corresponding 
term, ekoti-bhdva in the “ Lalita-Vistara,” 
p. 439, 1. 6, which he connects with the 
Swa( Atybutnor ekoti in the “ Satapathabrah- 
mana,” xii. 2.2.4. Referring to the P. W., 
s.v. fin, we find that ekoti (used in the plural) 
means “ having the* same objects or desires of 
enjoyment (as food, &c.).” This use of so rare 
a term does not help us to explain the Buddhist 
sense of ekodi, nor does the word ekoti-bhdva 
of the “ Lalita-Vistara ” throw any light upon 
the subject beyond the fact that it does duty 
for the ekodi-bhava of the Southern Buddhists. 

Childers, unfortunately, gives no references 
for the use of ekodi-bhdva except one stock 
passage descriptive of the four jhanas. The 
following passage goes to show that “ekodi- 
bhavo ” is connected with Samddhi (a more 
advanced state of meditation than Jhdna ): 

" Paficaftgike samadhimhi sante ekodibhdrite * 
pahpasaddhiladdhi ’mtd,” &c. 

(Thera Gftth&, v. 916). 

In verse 962 of the “ Sutta-Nipkta ” we find 
ekodi uncombined in the phrase “ ekodi nipako 
sato,” i.e., intent on one object, wise and thought¬ 
ful (see Prof. Fausboll’s translation, “ Sacred 
Books of the East,” vol. x., p. 181). With 
this compare a similar passage (where the plural 
is used) in the Samyutta-Nikaya, II. 2. 1. The 
commentator explains ekodi by ekaggacitta. The 
Burmese (Phayre MS.) version has ekodhi, which 
is probably an attempt to secure a reading that 
shall be more self-evident and intelligible than 
ekodi. It nevertheless points, I venture to 
think, to the real etymology of the word, from 
eka and odhi (or avadhi = end, point, aim). 
The loss of aspiration seen in ekodi is not alto¬ 
gether unknown in Pali, and may be due to the 
Following aspirate in ekodi-bhdva, for the use of 
ekodi uncombined is known only to occur in one 
stock phrase. Ekodi-bha oo will therefore signify 
concentration (of the mind) on one object,, i.e., 
on Arahatship or Nirvana, in which there is no 
mental or bodily disturbance of any kind.t 

* Ekodihhuto occurs in the SatipaWhina-vagga of 
the Samyutta-Nikaya. 

t Cf. 'Sufmato samddhi, animitto samddhi, appasl- 
hitq samddhi (Milinda-Pafiha, p. 337), 
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Hence we find, instead of 'elcodi nipako solo, the 
phrase (similar in meaning) acapalo nipako »a m- 
vtUindriyo. 

It is well known that the Jainas, in their 
philosophical system, employed many terms in 
common with the Buddhists; so that we are 
not surprised to find corresponding closely in 
meaning to ekodibhdna the terms (used in refer¬ 
ence to pure jhana) egatta-bhdva, egattt-bhdva 
= ekagrata.* With this compare the Jaina 
“ manaso egattibhdaa ” (Aupapatika Sutta, p. 59) 
with the Pali “manaso ekodibhdva ” (Brahna- 
jala Sutta). The Jainas were not ignorant of 
the term avadhi, cf. ohi-hhnn = avadhi-jn&na 
(Aupapatika Sutta, §§ 30, 41); but they re¬ 
stricted it to “ the knowledge of special objects 
produced by right intuition (samyag-darsana 
= Pali sammd-dassana), &c., as destroying the 
natural hindrances” (see Life and Essays of 
CoUbrooke, vol. i., p. 445). Prof. Jacobi defines 
“ ohi-hina ” as a sort of supernatural know¬ 
ledge, and notes that the Jaina theories and 
terminology, relating to the various degrees of 
knowledge up to omniscience, differ from those 
of the Brahmanic philosophers and Buddhists. 
It is worth noticing, however, that the Jaina 
kevala, the highest degree of knowledge, con¬ 
sisting in omniscience, is identical with the 
Buddhist kevala or Nirvana {cf. kevali, Thera 
Gfithfi, v. 679 ; Sutta-Nipata, v. 82; Samyutta- 
Nikaya, vii. i. 8-9). In the Yoga philosophy 
kaivalya denoted isolation of the “ self” from 
the phenomenal world, consisting in absolute 
extirpation of pain. This final deliverance 
from the bondage of “ rebirth ” among men or 
gods was the final reward of meditation 
(sam&dhi), and approximated closely to the 
Buddhist Nirvana. 

Before taking leave of ekodibhdva, we must 
bear in mind the fact, pointed out by Prof. 
Kern, that certain parts of the Northern 
Buddhist books, more especially the verses, 
have been Sanskritised to a very large extent, 
"so that they ought to be restored as much 
as possible to a more primitive form before a 
comparison with Pali can lead to a satisfactory 
result.” The Pali forms, however, may still 
be allowed to throw some light upon these 
modernised and altered texts, and elcodi seems 
to be a case in point. To the Southern Bud¬ 
dhists, rkoti for eka+Mi would be unintelligible, 
for no known text gives any example of this 
rare word 4ft, which seems to belong only to the 
Vedic and Brahmana periods; while to the 
Northern Buddhists the Prakritised form, tkodi 
or ekodhi, would be equally perplexing, and 
would cause them to Sanskritise it as best 
they could. A very good instance of this 
Sanskritising process in the “ Saddbarma- 
Pundarika” (pp. 142, 146, 395), which has 
escaped the keen eye of Prof. Kern, is seen in 
syandanika-gtUhodilla {var. lect. —odigilla, —odi- 
translated by “ gutters and dirty pools.” 
Kern acknowledges that his rendering 
of g&thodilla is conjectural. Here we may call 
in Pali to throw some light upon the whole 
compound syandanika°. Not seldom we find 
the Pali terms candanikd and oligalla occurring 
together (see Anguttara Nikaya, III. vi. 8; 
Milinda Pafiha, p. 220; Sabbasava Sutta), the 
former meaning, according to the Abhidh4- 
nappadlpiki, “ a dirty pool at the entrance of a 
village,” the latter “ a dirty pool near a village.” 
The Pfili candanikd is probably to be referred 
to a more original candanika, from the root 
can d, and signifies a turbid pool, or one liable 
to become so on account of not being enclosed 
(see Thera G&thfi.1. 567 ; Culla vagga, v. 17.1). 
Buddhaghosa defines it as asucikalalak&po. 

* In the Yoga philosophy ekdqratd is defined as 
“fixedness of the thinking principle upon any 
**»««>«« object to which it may be directed, skaggatd 
is never, I think, thus used in P&U. Certain of 
the K am m aHhana exercises consisted in fixing the 
mind on some sensuous object. 


The Sanskrit syandanikd, according to the 
lexicographers, does not mean a tank, well, or 
pool, but “a drop of saliva," and the meaning 
“ gutter” given to it by Prof. Kem is deduced 
by him from the root syand {cf. syandana, 
oozing water). It is one of those words that 
may be restored to its primitive form, since it 
is in fact a clever Sanskritising of P&li canda¬ 
nikd. Qdtho&illa should, I think, be rendered 
“ cesspool,” answering to Pili g&thak&po. But 
the latter part of ‘* gftthorfilla = gutha + udilla ’ ’ 
offers many difficulties. Prof. Kem quotes the 
Pali oligalla as a parallel form; and, at the 
first glance, uAilla {udigilla or ud igalla) looks 
very much like a Sanskritising of a more 
primitive oligalla, with' an attempt, perhaps, 
to connect it with udu. All the M8S». I have 
examined have the dental, and not the cerebral, 
l in oligalla, though Dr. Trenckner finds the 
word with the cerebral l in the Milinda-Pafiha. 
The form udilla may point to an older vAikilla, 
from a uadi = a rati, pit, well; while the P&li 
oligalla may stand for a more original allagalla, 
from alia, wet (= ulla, olla, well-known Prfikrit 
forms, Sanskrit dr dr a), swampy, marshy, and 
galla = Sanskrit garta, Prfikrit gadda, well, pit. 

But all this is by way of conjecture. 'When 
we have more Buddhist and Jaina texts, we 
may perhaps be able to solve the difficulties 
offered by this and numerous other points in 
PSli philology. Bichard morris. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

It is proposed to award the founder’s medal 
of the Boyal Geographical Society to Major 
Greely, the leader of the late United States 
Arctic Expedition to Grinnell Land, and the 
royal medal to Cavaliere Guido Cora, professor 
of geography at the University of Turin, and 
founder and conductor of the geographical 
journal known as Cosmos. The Back grant 
will probably go to Sergeant Brainard, who 
did such admirable work on the Greely expedi¬ 
tion. 

The Flora of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
which Dr. F. Arnold Lees has been engaged 
upon for some years, will shortly be ready for 
the press. It will be a complete enumeration 
of species in all the groups—phanerogamic and 
crvptogamio—that occur in the wide and diver¬ 
sified area of whioh it treats, together with 
chapters on lithology, climatology, biblio¬ 
graphy, &c. The aocount of each plant will 
include its range, horizontal and vertical, and 
its history as a West Biding species. It is to 
be issued by subscription under the auspices 
of the Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union, and will 
constitute an important volume of their series 
of memoirs deoiing with the flora and fauna 
of Yorkshire. 

The first volume of an important work on 
the geology of Turkestan, written in Bussian, 
by Prof. Mouchketoff, of St. Petersburg, has 
recently appeared. The author spent seven 
years in the country, from 1874 to 1880, and 
■ the fullest opportunites for exploration were 
accorded to him by the late Gen. Kaufmann. 
A geological map of Bussian Turkestan, by 
Profs. Mouchketoff and Bomanofsky, has also 
been published. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

M. Emile Ernaclt, the most rising of the 
French Celtologues, has completed a new 
edition of the Middle Breton mystery, called 
Buhez Sanies Nonn, published in 1837 by Abbfi 
Sionnet, and used by Zeuss for the Orammatica 
Celtica. He has also in type another Breton 
mystery on the life of S. Barbe, to which he 
has added a Middle-Breton glossary, comprising 
all the imprinted Celtic words in the MS. of 
Lagadeuc’s Catholicon, Bibl. Nat. Lit. 7656. 
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The last Bulletin (No. 28) of the Soctetfi da 
Linguiatique contains some interesting ety¬ 
mologies, due, chiefly, to MM. Havet and 
Breal. The Latin victima means literally 
vicaria. The Greek yt finds its reflex in the 
Latin ne-g {neg-otium, negare) and the neg-ritu 
of Festus. Eons is related to fendo; vulva { of 
which bulba is a variant) to Sanskrit garbha, 
Greek ts\<pis. Bllua oomee from *bes-lua, 
where lua, for lew, means lioness. Nscesse, 
properly “infallible,” oomes from cassus, as 
incestus from castus. The long d in citrd, ultra, 
and other adverbs, is due to the analogy of 
hoc (t rid) and qud (t rid); the long 6 in retri, 
vitro, to the analogy of qud. Mania and 
moenia (walls) are etymologically identical. 
Greek aspirates are sometimes transcribed by 
a double Latin consonant — e.</., Acceruns = 
'Axlpav, littera — Si<f>9lpa. So m Ogmic in¬ 
scriptions cc — ch, tt = th, dd = dh, and traces 
of the same practice are found in Welsh, 
Old-Breton, Cornish, and the Gaelic of the 
Book of Deir. The Osoan herentas means 
“ decretum.” M. Mowat finds ««A •wrrht. Latin¬ 
ised, in the [c]blevstae of an inscription of 
Frdjus ; and in an inscription of Vallons (Vau- 
cluse) he points out the name of a god Pipius, 
probably cognate with pipiare. Compare deus 
vagitanus in S. Augustine. M. Halevy explains 
the Hungarian words for gold and silver. Both 
are, as might be expected, loans. Arany, with 
the article az arany, which is a confusion for 
a zarany, is from the Zend zaranyem. Ezilst, 
for eriist, is the Zend erezatem. He also treats 
of XiojSoi, the name of a god worshipped at 
Petra. Its variant Xiapos agrees with the god- 
name Qavam or Qajam, often mentioned in the 
8 inaitic inscriptions, and probably found in 
the Mclek-al-qilm of the Book of Proverbs. 

MM. Joseph and Hartwio Derenbouro 
have published a quarto pamphlet of twenty- 
four pages, with four plates (Paris: Leroux), en¬ 
titled Les Inscriptions Phineciennes du Temple ds 
Seti d Abydos, publiees et traduites d’aprds une 
oopie inedite de M. Sayce. These inscriptions, 
or rather graffiti, numbering sixty-one in all, 
were copied by Prof. Sayoe during his visit to 
Egypt in the winter of 1883-84. They are 
supplementary to those from the same source 
before copied by Deveria and Brugseh, whioh 
are given in the seoond livraison of the Phoeni¬ 
cian part of the Corpus Inscriptionum Semitica- 
rum. Their general interest, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, is not great, for they are merely names 
of visitors scratched upon the wall. The four 
plates give facsimiles Dy phototypy of Prof. 
Sayce’s copies. MM. Derenbourg have added 
versions in Hebrew character, with French 
translations, and a few notes. In the intro¬ 
duction, they pay a graceful compliment to 
Prof. Sayoe for his servioe to learning in having 
been the first to make an exact copy of the 
famous Siloam inscription at Jerusalem. 

The new number of the American Journal of 
Philology contains a noticeable article by a young 
philologist, Dr. H. W. Smyth, on the “Seduc¬ 
tion of « to ; in Homer.” But the writer 
should not talk of the Peisistratus recension of 
Homer. Mr. Monro has shown that to be a 
figment. And he should make his English style 
less like German. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Oakboidob Aktiuvarian Sooisty. — {Monday, 
Marsh 1.) 

Ths Bev. G. F. Browne, President, in the 
Chair.—A communication by Mr. W. L. deGruchy 
was read in his abeenoe by the secretary, upon the 
laud measures mentioned in the early records of 
Jersey, in which he showed that virgata (in French 
vtrgis) is always used as a rood (and never, as in 
England, in the extended sense of “yardl«nd” 
also), though containing 40 perches of 484 square 
feet, whereas the English perch contains only 272J 
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square feet. Hie relief due to the lord of the 
manor on the death of a “roture” holder waa 
shown to be xii denarii (one solidus) per aeram in 
the case of terrae viventeg eulturae eubjaeentes, and 
only vi dtnarii for terrae til tee tret, quae in Normania 
mortuae dieuntur. —Mr. Lewis exhibited and com¬ 
mented on one large and two small terra-cotta 
lamp discovered in a barrow at Kertch (the 
ancient Pantieapeum) in November, 1885.—The 
Bet. W. Graham F. Pigott gate the following 
account of the site of a Roman veteran’s holding 
at Abington Pigotts in the county of Cambridge, 
from observations made during the excavation of 
coprolite from 1879 to 1884. “ About eight chains 
lees than half a mile nearly north of the parish 
church ot Abington Pigotts, county Cambridge, 
there is undulating ground; in fact, a slight hill 
trending east and west, which, during the period 
mentioned in this heading, has been turned over 
for the propose of excavating the coprolite under 
it. I am induced, from a perusal of Mr. F. See- 
bohm’a excellent work on the English Village- 
Community, and irom personal investigation and 
observation during the works in question, to say 
that it was without much doubt a retired Roman 
veteran’s holding of some twenty-five Roman jugera 
or about twenty of our present acres before the land 
was dug over. A ditch filled with black earth 
mixed with debrie of pottery and bones was cut 
through during the working on the west, but no 
ditch was found on the north : on the east there 
is still a ditch. The land is pasture (possibly has 
been so ever since the Romans left the district), 
and therefore is more easily traced than an old 
ditch on arable land. On the south for some dis¬ 
tance there waa evidently, at the time of occupa¬ 
tion, and moat likely much later, a morass, judging 
fron the deposit of mud dug through and from the 
fact of there being no coprolite in that distance. In l 
fact, 1 believe that at the time the Romans were in 
England a great portion ot this valley was under 
water, and consequently required little protection 
in the shape ot trenches from beasts of prey or 
from robbers except in boats. At the village of 
of Litlington, distant one and one-third mile, is 
the site of a Roman villa. Possibly a commander 
or offioer built or occupied the same and sent one 
of his veterans to occupy the highest ground 
northward of the neighbouring valley. For the 
hill lies about midway between the Croydon hills 
and the Royston downs, and in those dayB was 
doubtless nearly as fertile as at present and there¬ 
fore to be desired for agriculture. Be that as it 
may, many are the evidences of Roman habitation 
on this same hill, and more especially would I call 
attention to holes used for domestic purposes (vide 
'Wright’s The Celt, the Homan and the Saxon, p. 215). 

I took special notice of one of them, March 9, 
1882, when I was of opinion that they were recep¬ 
tacles for funeral urns, and find from my notes 
that day, * The men employed in digging oeprolite 
came across a hole three feet in diameter contain¬ 
ing refuse, Ac. The hole went through the seam 
of coprolite; from the surface of the ground to 
the coprolite bed waa fourteen feet; excavating 
the hole to the depth of two feet more an iron 
bar was inserted five feet deeper, and then no 
bottom was readied. The marks of steps cut 
in the solid day to enable the workers to get 
out of the hole were plainly visible. Too much 
water prevented me from going on with the 
work; and, taking into consideration the depth 
we should have had to go to—seven feet more, and 
the limited space to work in, three feet diameter— 

I felt that it was no use prosecuting the search 
for the urn which I thought was at the bottom of 
the bole.’ Many more similar holes (but none of 
such depth) were found, and none contained any¬ 
thing but broken pottery and bones, and the 
stercoraceous matter spoken of by Mr. Wright. 
My idea of the holes being receptacles for urns 
has since broken down. However, two undoubted 
urns were found, though, alas ! in a fragmentary 
state; one the workmen informed me was in¬ 
verted. Both bear evidence of the hot ashes 
deposited in them, and both are put together in 
fair preservation. Both are perforated in their 
bottom with five or more holes. I think I do not 
* pile up the mound ’ when I say that more than two 
cart-loads of old pottery and querns and bones 
were brought to lig ... (I must leave out the 
bones, for they, I find, would double the cart-loads, 
possibly quadruple them.) I append a list of 


things found on the holding: fragments of Samian 
ware (the fragments of one large bowl have rivets 
in it, showiug that it had been repaired before 
being finally condemned); querns, both of Hert¬ 
fordshire Plum-Pudding Stone and Mill-stone 
Grit; fragments of a large vase, with finger im¬ 
pressions on it; ditto of Mortaria, one with 
matvcsjj inscribed on it; colanders, part of a 
vessel with holes in the side; two bottoms of large 
urine vases of reddish earth, also fragments of the 
sides of the same; four pieces of iron, circular 
(3J in. diameter), weighing each or thereabouts 
5J lbs.—6Jlbs.; curious triangular pieces of sun- 
dried earth, pierced with holes, some ha 'e portions 
of coprolite in them, size about 6 in. triangular by 
3 in. side ; dog-skulls—one has in its mouth frag¬ 
ments of food, as though it had been killed in 
eating; antlers of red deer, one worked to hold 
a sword or knife, with hole through it for sue- 
pension ; other antlers, showing marks of saw to 
make handles for some weapon or other; bone 
combs; roe deer-horns ; skull of Bos Longifrons, 
with pole-axe mark in forehead, or weapon of the 
period for slaying same. A few fragments of 
hanran skulls, but only one entire skeleton, and 
that 18 in. below the surface, presumably a late 
interment; head to west; bones slight; teeth 

g erfect; possibly an adult girl. I must notice 
ow broken Samian ware in one case was thrown 
away. Along a trench about 4 feet deep on 
the south side of the holding filled with black 
earth, bones, &c., fragments of a small bowl 
5J in. diam. at top, about 21 in. high, were strewn 
tor the length of about 24 feet. The coprolite 
men used to take what they call ‘ a fall ’ of 4 feet 
at a time, and from each fall in this particular 
trench did I get fragments of the bowl till I get 
the better half of it. Why should the people of 
that day be at the trouble of sowing (so to speak) 
a trench with fragments of this Samian ware ? I 
have some fragments of very delicate ware, very 
thin and prettily marked, but none that can be 
restored from the fragments, I fear. Part of a 
bronze sword or dagger, lluted, 4 in. long by } in. 
broad. I have exhibited to the society, March 9, 
1885, some of the small articles found in these 
works—pins, ooins, Ac., notably a coin of Ounobe- 
line, but that might have been spoil from the 
Briton dropped by the Roman. I would further 
state, that several circular places were found about 
a foot below the surface, 6 to 7 feet in diameter, as 
though tents had been pitched, or huts of wattle 
( Mapalia ), which were thought quite good enough 
for the hardy veteran’s followers to drill in. 1 
found in one a heap of burnt wheat, which gives 
an idea as to the fate of the holding. A sample 
of this wheat aDd two remarkable pieces of sun- 
dried brick, mentioned above, were presented by 
Mr. Pigott to the Antiquarian Society. The Pre¬ 
sident remarked that Sir H. Dryden had informed 
him of the discovery of triangular bricks, exactly 
like those described by Mr. Pigott in a cainp near 
Northampton ; Sir H. Dryden had sent drawings 
of these bricks in all directions, but had received 
no guess as to their purpose which seemed satis¬ 
factory. Mr. Browne thought it possible they 
were meant to have a withe rove through the 
three holes, which are run through the angular 
part of the brick, and parallel tc the flat faces, 
and that when thus prepared they were used as 
missiles. Another suggestion was that they were 
loom-weights. One of them has signs of wearing 
bv a rope. Mr. Browne detected a + in each of 
the three angles of one face, a v on another brick, 
and xv on another, all rudely incised when the 
clay was moist. 

New Shakspere Society.— {Friday, March 12.) 
Dr. F. J. Fvbnivall in the Chair.—The Rev. 
W. A. Harrison read the concluding part of his 
paper on “William Herbert and Mary Fitton in 
connexion with Shakspere’s Sonnets.” Starting 
from the 107th Sonnet, Mr. Harrison maintained 
that this sonnet could well bear a personal inter¬ 
pretation; that we need not look outside for 
allusions to political events; but that, like the rest 
of the sonnets in this group, its reference was to 
matters connected with the friendship between 
Shakspere and Herbert. In a similar way he 
would explain Noe. 124 and 125, finding in these 
sonnets expressions having reference to two events 
in the life of Herbert which belong to the early 


part of 1601—his succession to the earldom of 
Pembroke on the death of his father and his com¬ 
mittal to the Fleet prison at the instance of the 
queen on her discovering his liaison with Mary 
Fitton. The group of sonnets from 105 to 126, 
was probably composed at intervals between the 
autumn of 1600 and the sprmg of 1601. And, if 
we take such allusions as we find in the letters of 
Rowland Whyte at this period, we see that these 
harmonise with the testimony of the sonnets 
Herbert’s accession to the earldom would materially 
tend to separate him from the personal society of 
Shakspere. His banishment from the court during 
the rest of the queen's life, his intention to quit 
the country and travel abroad, would suggest the 
bringing of the whole series of sonnets to a con - 
elusion. This is done in No. 126. With reference 
to the second series of sonnets—127-152—Mr. 
Harrison held that we had no reason to suppose 
that they stand in strict order of time, as arranged 
in the quarto of 1609; though the bulk of 
them may be regarded as having a connected 
sequence. Nos. 135, 136, were probably the 
earliest written; 127-132 should be read next, as 
they would seem to have been composed before 
Shakspere's mistress had forsaken him and en¬ 
snared his friend. All these may safely be placed 
before 1599, though how long before we have not 
enough evidence to determine. The sonnets above 
mentioned would come in between Nos. 32 and 33 
of the first series. The remainder are of later date. 
The identity of the dark beauty, who is the subject 
of this second senes, with Mrs. Mary Fitton, maid 
of honour to Queen Elizabeth, was next discussed 
by Mr. Harrison. He gave a sketch of the life of 
Mrs. Fitton, so far as it is known to ns from con¬ 
temporary letters and other documents; pointing 
ont how strong a correspondence was to be found 
between her character and that of the woman 
described in the sonnets. Mrs. Fitton is known to 
have carried on an intrigue with William Herbert, 
by whom she had a child. She is known to 
have exercised a strong personal influence over him 
just at the precise time when, from other con¬ 
siderations, we conclude that the sonnets were 
written which describe that influence. The woman 
who ensnared Herbert at that time was, on the 
testimony of tho sonnets themselves, the woman 
who had previously fascinated Shakspere and had 
then deserted him for his more distinguished 
friend. That Mrs. Fitton was personally ac¬ 
quainted with Shakspere is in the highest degree 
probable. They had kindred tastes ; and William 
Kempe, in 1600, dedicated to her his Nine Baits 
Wonder. Sonnet 152, line 3, seems to lead to the 
inference that that dark beauty was or had been 
married. The history of Mrs. Fitton was shown 
: to be not inconsistent with this. There was a very 
; strong presumption that she had been married at 
an early age, without the knowledge or consent of 
her father, who, according to the powers which 
the law then afforded in such cases, had annulled 
the marriage. Thus she could resume her maiden 
name and status, and yet the words "In «t( thy 
bed-vow broke” would be Btrictly applicable. 
Mr. Harrison concluded by arguing that, in the 
absence of any other claimant for the personality 
of the dark lady, there is an immense weight of 
evidence serving to identify her with Mary Fitton. 
—Mr. J. Stuart Glennie then read a paper on 
“ Shakspere and the Welcombe Enclosures.” He 
contended that In the entry in Thomas Greene’s 
diary —“ (1615) Sept. W. Shakspere told T. 
Greene that I was not able to bearo the enclosing 
of Welcombe”—the “I” must bo read “he,” as 
Thomas Greene was plainly ready to consent to the 
enclosure if ho got properly paid for his interest, 
and he had twice written I for he in other pages 
of his diary. Shakspere’s acceptance of an en- 
closer's indemnity against loss to him (Shakspere) 
was only a right prudential step. Dr. Furnivall, 
on the other hand, supported the MS., which was 
consistent with itself. It showed that T. Greene 
had written a private letter to Shakspere—as well 
as the public one from the aldermen, which Greene 
signed—pointing out the evils of the enclosure; 
and the late entry proved that Shakspere believed 
Greene to be an opposer of the enclosure, and did 
not know that lie was only holding off to get his 
price. The MS. “I” was both clear aad right. 
Shakspere had been squared by Replingham'a 
Deed of Indemnity, and took his friend Combe's 
side, not that of the public. 
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FINfc ART. 

Costume in England. By the late F. W. 

Fairholt. Third Edition, enlarged and 

thoroughly revised by the Hon. H. A. 

Dillon. (Bell.) 

A quarter of a century ago the student of 
English costume possessed for his text-books 
Planohe’s duodecimo, first published in the 
series known as “ Knight’s Weekly Volume 
for all Headers, 1834, and Fairholt’s “ Cos¬ 
tume in England,” first published in 1846. 
Botn these works were within the reach of 
any youngster who was in the receipt of a 
shilling a week pocket money, and to whom 
the possession of the larger and costly works 
of Strutt, Meyrick, and Stothard would have 
involved long protracted and serious self- 
denial. A new edition of Planch6 was 
issued as early as 1847. A great stir among 
archaeologists had just begun. The year 
1845 had witnessed a new departure. Hew 
teachers arose, who in a few years made the 
science of archaeology popular. The verger 
and sexton opened their eyes in amazement at 
the influx of visitors, who no longer listened 
with bated breath to the doorkeeper’s story; 
but who settled the history of the fabric at a 
glance, talked earnestly of mortar joints, and 
disputed about dalmatics. As years passed 
on and papers accumulated in the journals of 
the venous archaeological societies, Planohd’s 
little book was supposed to be too sketchy; 
and its author, instead of enlarging it 
as a handbook—the enlargement necessary 
being mainly a question of examples and 
illustrations—set to work on a large two- 
volume business, which is as much beyond 
the reach of the student as were Stothard and 
Meyrick. Sinoe this work appeared, Messrs. 
Bell and Sons, the energetic continuers of the 
Bohn “ Libraries,” have published Planch6 in 
a five-shilling volume; and later still, with 
a praiseworthy endeavour to keep pace with 
the times, they have issued a new “Fair¬ 
holt ”—a Fairholt plus Dillon—in the form of 
the double handbook now before me. I say 
“double,” because, although the work is 
issued in two volumes, these are, as in Planches 
large work, quite distinct. The second volume 
is Fairholt’s Glossary; but so considerably 
enlarged that it oovers more than 400 pages, 
and is enriched by about fifty new illustra¬ 
tions. Altogether the work is equipped with 
more than seven hundred engravings, and to 
these 1 propose first of all to direct the 
students attention. 

In looking back at the books we had in our 
youth, and comparing them with those that 
are altogether new, we can hardly fail to 
mark how much the new is in advance of the 
old in respect to the woodcut illustrations— 
advance marked both by the execution of the 
graver and the vigour of the drawing. This 
is particularly noticeable in new editions of 
old works, where new woodcuts are added, 
and in books where woodcuts are borrowed 
from publications of earlier and various dates. 
Although grateful, then, for the numerous 
additional illustrations which the publishers 
have afforded us, we regret that the old back- 
lined, ill-shaded, and incorrectly drawn cuts 
of forty years ago should be permitted to 
disfigure the pages. We know well that 
neither Blanche nor Fairholt could draw, and 
we have every right to assume, from their 
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treatment bf mediaeval illuminations; that they 

Hie early illuminations (of ^h? ninth, tenfh, 
and eleventh centuries) buffered terribly at 
their hands, in being forced to do duty as 
illustrative of the costume pf the “ Anglo- 
Saxons,” “Donee,’* and “Hormone”) for, 
while a feeble endeavour was made to trans¬ 
late the Archaic attitude into a natural pose, 
many of the details of the drawing of the 
dress, which Were Solely the result of the 
isame archaic method, were, oddly enough, 
suffered to remain. 

Again, compare the careful woodcut (p. 253 
of the Glossary) of the helm of Sir John 
Crosby—taken from the drawing made by 
Burges, ami published in the thirty-seventh 
volutAe of the Arehaeoloyival Journal —with 
the mitres Shown on pp. 285, 286, or the 
figures (h. 94, vol. i.) in fig. 74 from the 
Sioane MS. 1975, with those shown in figs. 
144 and 188, also from MSS. In these two 
last-mentioned cuts, and in the Burges helm, 
we are told more about the articles repre¬ 
sented, and the originals are brought before 
uS more vividly, than in any of the shaded or 
back-lined Woodcuts. Even the new illus¬ 
trations, wherein shading is indulged, and the 
vice of back-lining is not wholly given up, 
are vastly superior to the Fairholt drawings. 
How superior we can see by comparing figs. 
177, 187, and 212, with figs. 181 and 159. 
When the next edition is being prepared, we 
trust these old wood-blocks will be treated 
as Mr. Dillon has very properly treated the 
quotations, for in the preface to the revised 
edition he says, “ the quotations have been 
restored to their original spelling.” In other 
words, he has referred to the original, and 
given uS a fair cOpy. If he had but shown 
the some kindness to the graphic as well as 
the literary efforts of the mediaeval book¬ 
maker, he would have made us doubly 
grateful. 

We have nothing but praise for many of 
the illustrations: notably the shoes, figs. 6 
and 28; the reductions on p. 152 horn, the 
Arohaeoloyia (vol. xxv.); the effigies oil 
pp. 160, 169, 206, and 224; the head-dresses; 
p. i68; the reduction from the fine drawing 
of a brigandine in Sir S. Scott’s History of 
the British Army , p. 211; and the Drayton 
brass, p. 204. I am particularly glad to see 
the use Mr. Dillon has made of engraved 
brasses in illustration of oostume. As he has 
been elected to the important post of Secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries, I would venture 
to ask him to assist the student by doing 
something that shall render useful the large 
collection of rubbings which I understand 
has been bequeathed to the society. They 
cannot all be permanently exhibited; but can 
they not at least be unrolled, laid flat, and 
put away in trays in groups acoording to 
date? 

Of the literary part of Mr. Dillon’s work 
much mi ght be truly written in terms Of 
eUlogy. Bis preface is as modest as brief. 
Indeed, the retiring nature is perhaps in this 
case a fault; for I should have liked to have 
seen at a glance, and read without trouble, 
his additions to the original text, which could 
easily have been managed by placing the 
new matter within brackets. Two valuable 
additions are the list of books and the list of 
illustrations. In the first I notice the 
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“ Deposition of Richard II.” published in 
the Arohaeoloyia, vol. xi.; a metrical history 
of 1899-1400 carefully illustrated; but I miss 
the “Paraphrase of Caedmon,” oirca 1000, 
and the tenth-oentury “ Benedictional of St. 
HJtholwold,” both published in facsimile by 
the Society of Antiquaries, for which all 
students of early costume must ever be 
grateful. The latter is mentioned on p. 40. 
Another very important facsimile which I do 
not find in the list was that made by West- 
lake and Purdue of the MS. in the British 
Museum known as 2. B. vii., commonly called 
Queen Mary’s Psalter. For the beginning of 
the fourteenth century it tells us almost 
everything we want to know in a general 
way of the civil, religious, and military 
costume; and it only wants a few sheets of 
details from effigies to make it a complete 
text-book of the very interesting and artistic 
style which then prevailed. In the list of 
illustrations one notices with pleasure the 
great saving of trouble to the student through 
tiie introduction of a few extra Words noting 
“the nationality and approximate date of 
the sources ” from whence the figures 
have been derived. These dates, where they 
refer to MS. illuminations or miniatures, 
are “ according to Messrs, Birch and Jenner’s 
work.” But surely we have got beyond, 
the very broad treatment of the subject 
indicated by such statements os that the MS. 
Hero D. 1. is of the thirteenth century (the 
lives of the two Offas by Mathew of Paris 
can be brought Within narrower compass than 
this); that the Sioane MS. 2435 is of the 
fourteenth century (if so it must be the 
very commencement, but is more probably 
the end of the thirteenth); or that the 
French MS. Of Boccaccio 16 G. V. (cited as 
“Chroniques des Rois de France”) is of the 
fifteenth century. On the other hand, many 
of the figures, especially where taken from 
brasses, have fixed or approximate dates given 
them; but then why should Dorothea Peck- 
ham be favoured beyond Catherine of Arragon, 
or Laurence Colston beyond Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Surrey? Taken altogether, how¬ 
ever, the index to the woodcuts is excellent, 
and is in itself an interesting chapter to read. 

Of the main body of the work, as I said 
before, it would have been more convenient 
if the new matter had been placed in brackets, 
as in Parker’s edition of Eickman; for not 
having the old edition of Fairholt by me I 
cannot distinguish between the two voices who 
speak about the lotus dorms and anyuetus elavus 
on pp. 19, 51, 53. Perhaps the differences 
may be reconciled if we suppose that at first, 
when each garment was woven in one piece, 
the edge or selvage marked at a glance the 
quality of the stuff. The first-class goods 
would be thus marked by a broad blood-red 
(purple) border (the lotus elavus), the second 
class article by two narrow bands. In course 
of time, when the stuff was no longer made 
in looms as large as the piece of material 
required for the dress, the selvage (purple 
border), not being cut off as is done in our 
day, would appear at the seams: if wide 
stuff, then there would be but one seam; if 
narrow in the manufacture, then two seams 
would be necessary; and thus would be 
developed from the original hem border the 
central band, or lotus elavus, of later times, 
t and the double band, or lotus anyustue, both 
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eventually to be detached; the broad singlo 
form to die out with the senators of Venice, 
the narrow or double form to live, even to 
this day, as the sign of a poorer folk in the 
rich stoles of the Catholic Church. 

That I have not quoted from or referred to 
the many clear expositions of costume that 
abound in this new handbook is because I 
imagine that everyone—artist or antiquary— 
who cares for English costume will soon pos¬ 
sess Dillon’s Fair holt. It is a handy book of 
reference for all of ua. I, for one, most 
heartily welcome it. E. W. Godwin. 


A ROMAN POIGNARD. 

The monthly report of the Academic des In¬ 
scriptions (Revue Archfologiquc, Jan., 1886) con¬ 
tains an entry of nine lines to the effect that, at 
the meeting of Dec. 4, 1885, M. Alexandre 
Bertrand exhibited a recently executed facsimile 
of an ancient Roman parazonium or poignard, 
such as may be seen represented in sepulchral 
effigies of Roman legionaries found in various 
parts of Gaul. Being but summarily rendered 
upon these tablets, the details of the weapon 
were imperfectly known till last year, when a 
well-preserved original was discovered by M. 
Bertrand in a tomb in Brittany. f 

The object in question merits a more detailed 
account, such as will, I think, interest readers of 
the Academy. 

The antique and precious original weapon 
(found, however, not one year, but twenty years, 
ago) is preserved in the Mus6e de St. Germain ; 
and the reproduction is due to M. Henri Dela¬ 
fontaine, the accomplished representative of a 
family of art bronze founders, established for 
more than a century in Paris. It is a formid¬ 
able arm, and weighs, with the sheath, 2 lbs. 
3 oz. The blade (originally iron) is reproduced in 
steel, being one inch and seven-eighths in width 
at its junction with the hilt, and nine inches 
in length. The hilt, which measures five inches 
in length, is of a rich golden bronze, very massive, 
and in pattern not unlike a Gothic finial. When 
sheathed the weapon measures fifteen and a half 
inches. The sheath is constructed in open metal¬ 
work lined on each side with a thin plate of bronze, 
which was probably covered with leather, so as 
to show up the tr&ceried pattern. This open-work 
sheath follows the shape of the blade, being of 
the full width for the first four inches, and thence 
narrowing rapidly to the bottom, where it ends 
in an elegant terminal ornament of solid metal. 
The outer framework, if I may so express it, is 
three-eighths of an inch in width. It is boldly 
channelled, and strengthened at irregular in¬ 
tervals by transverse frets composed of crescent¬ 
shaped ornaments in variously arranged juxta- 
positiou ; thus producing an admirable decorative 
effect by very simple means. An oblong ring is 
attached to each side of the sheath, througn which 
was slipped the loose and narrow girdle from 
which tne weapon takes it name. This girdle was 
made of leather adorned with little ornaments 
of bronze. A complete set of these tiny 
“ plaquettes,” found also in a Roman grave, 
may he seen at the Museum of St Germain. 
The parazonium was suspended at the left 
side, and the sword (similarly hung from a 
separate girdle) at the right Considering the 
shortness of the Roman sword, this arrangement, 
though contrary to modem and mediaeval custom, 
was the most convenient The soldier dropped 
his right hand on the hilt of his sword, 
swung it across, grasped the sheath with his left 
hand, and drew out the blade. The longer 
sword of the middle ages, because it demanded a 
wider sweep of the arm in withdrawing it from 
the scabbard, was, of necessity, suspended on the 
left. In both cases, the poignard was of necessity 
carried on the side opposite to the sword. But 


was it so carried, as stated in the Revue brick foundations of a large stone building. 


ArehSologique, by the Roman legionary? Was 
not the parazonium the special weapon of the 
centurion 1 Again, are not these graves, adorned 


probably the temple itself; and a well has been 
found to-day which I hope to clear next week. 
This discovery is most valuable; as in such a 


with sepulchral basreliefs, the graves of place as this, where the Arabs have cleared 
centurions rather than of legionaries ? almost everything down to the original surface, 

The exactness of M. Delafontaine’s beautiful a well offers almost the only chanoe of finding 


facsimile does not consist in outward resem- an undisturbed deposit. 

A_aV« a__I,_:_a. I nrt_* i »a_ t _ i 


blance only. One of the two rings belonging to 
the original sheath had corroded and fallen off. 


Trial pits have been made at Negraah, a vil¬ 
lage on a mound about a mile to the east of 


That ring M. Delafontaine was permitted to Naukratis, with a view to discovering if a part 
analyse ; and he has thus been enabled to repro- of the ancient cemetery was situated there ; 
duce the very bronze in the exact proportion of but as nothing whatever was found the work 
its component parts. The result is in every way has now been abandoned. I am inclined to 


interesting and instructive. Never did any think that all the cemetery lay to the north of 


object of the kind tell its own story more com¬ 
pletely than this resuscitated weapon, a specimen 
of which lies beside me as I write. Rich, 
simple, massive, deadly, it is thoroughly practical 
and thoroughly Roman. It is history epitomised. 
As such, I commend it to the attention of Mr. Alma 


the town—a great part of it below the modern 
specimen village. 

*- Rich, The two sites on which I am now working 
' practical will probably be finished in a few days; and as 
utomised. there is no clue to any other temenos, I shall 
Mr. Alma probably not prolong my stay, but fresh dis- 


As such, I commend it to the attention of Mr. Alma probably not prolong my stay, but fresh dis- 
Tadema, Mr. Henry Irving, Mr. Wilson Barrett, coveries may of course involve an alteration of 
Mr. Edwin Booth, the good dramatic folk of Ober plans. Ernest A. Gardner. 


Ammergau, and all painters, actors, writers, and 
archaeologists whom Roman customs and costumes 
may concern. As a piece of local colour, they 
will find the parazonium invaluable. 

Ta U..i i. _a i. .JJ aL.i a1__ 


It is but just to add that the idea of repro- “ U ? T “ 

during this unique relic originated with M. ° n * he Pre-Raphaelite Movement for 
Arthur Rhonfe. For twenty years—that is to say Contemporary Review. The first will appea 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mr. Holman Hunt is writing two articles 
on the “ Pre-Raphaelite Movement ” for the 


Arthur RhonA For twenty years—that is to say ™w»*»?»ror y Review. The first will appear in 
ever since it was transferred from the grave in •“■P r “ number. 

which it was found to the museum of St Germain The exhibition season has now fairly begun. 
—he has cherished this project, now happily On the three last days of this week, and on the 
carried into effect by the skill of M. Delafontaine, three first of next week, there is to be seen in 
and under the auspices of M. Bertrand. Pall Mall East a loan collection of works by 

Amelia B. Edwards. deceased members of the Old Watercolour 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
THE EXCAVATIONS AT NAUKRATIS. 


Pall Mall East a loan collection of works by 
deceased members of the Old Watercolour 
Society, brought together by a dub formed 
out of the present members. On Monday the 
annual exhibitions at the French Gallery in 
Pall Mali, at Messrs. Tooths’ and Messrs. 
McLean side by side in the Haymarket, all 
three open to the public, with a private view 


Neblreh: March 6, 1886 . three open to the public, with a private view 
As the cemetery has been finished, the temple to-day. While a series of drawings by Mrs. 
of Aphrodite now takes precedence as the work Allingbam , illustrative of “ Surrey Cottages,” 
that has been longest on hand; and it still will also be on view in one of the rooms of 


the Fine Art Society in New Bond Street. 

Mr. Fulleylove will send but a few draw- 


holds its place as the richest site of excavation. 

The two wells discovered to the north of the .. ... J ^ _ 

temple before my last report have been thor- . ' Mr ’ FyiAEYUOVE wiU send but a few drsw- 

ougnly cleared, both going down to a depth of ® 

twenty feet or more below the bottom of my Water-colour as he has been a good deal 
digging, and one of them twenty feet below “™ngementsfor his long so- 

the water-level. A considerable amount of 1°““ m ‘‘Petrarchs Country,” the result of 
good early pottery has been found in them; " tuch . "“7 «pected to be visible m a special 
three or fo£r early painted jugs are all but show m Bond Street next autumn. ButbemU 
perfect; and one splendid bowl, some eighteen contribute to the spring exhibition of his own 

inches in diameter, inscribed and painted with S 010 ** on % be ?“ t > f 1 ul ™ w «* a °* 

a double frieze of beasts, birds, &e., has been ganipton Court, with the yews, the pond, and 
recovered with the exception of a few frag- 4 ^ 0 famous _ Three Graces a drawing wbic 
ments. On the whole, the pottery from the wm re 00 ?!?* 0 ? as one of the chief attractions 
wells, though damaged by the water, is in *> * h0 ““^tion of Enghah water-coloum in 
larger fragmentTand better condition than Boston last October; and: he will likewise send 
what was found above. The stratum of fine a d™wmg of Christchurch Abbey among its 
pottery, though much has been brought in marshy meadows, and beside the quiet Hamp- 

r .. i* . ° . ahirn A vnn • a Hrounn rr nf tha ivotn At arwltflPr 


shire Avon; a drawing of the gate of another 
“Christchurch”—Christchurch Gate, Canter¬ 
bury, showing too the old street and the quaint 
butter market; and, finally, one pure land- 
beyond what I at first supposed to be its limits. fcaP 6 * * n which a scene such as Dewint would 

The clearing of the budding itself has been ha ™ o?™*? °J an _? ?® n “ y 

almost completed. undulating fields, by Wareham, Dorset-is be- 

The temenos of the Samian Hera is now h £ d undor a light to wfcch Dewint was not a 
definitely fixed. Last week I started work on stranger. Thus there wiU be, aftardL • w 
fKn mwiiirwl T a iv it. .-1 I representation of the work of an artist of dis¬ 

tinction and vigour. 

Mr. Towneley Green is putting the finish- 


both last week and this, is at last showing signs 
of exhaustion, and will not probably hold out 
much longer. Outlying portions of it have, 
however, been found, especially on the west, 
beyond what I at first supposed to be its limits. 


almost completed. 

The temenos of the Samian Hera is now 
definitely fixed. Last week I started work on 
the ground I supposed to contain it; and as 
nothing was distinguishable, I drew up all my 
workmen in a line with their backs to the ex¬ 
ternal wall of the enclosure, and set them to 


turn over everything in front of them 


them to ing strokes to throe water-oolours, which will 
down to represent the greater portion of his winter's 


the basal mud. Nothing occurred at first but work, and in which it will be easy for the 
some provokingly fragmentary inscriptions; picture seer to trace that delicacy of handling 
but in the last two or three days better fortune and sweetness of colour, which, along with an 
has followed. I have now several fragments of old-world spirit of quietude, are the most 
pottery, including one almost complete bowl, essential qualities of this painter's art.. Mr. 
all dedicated to Hera; and therefore the dedica- Towneley Green’s most important drawing » 


tion of the temenos to her is no longer merely “Shepherds All and Maidens Fair” 
probable, but certain. I have also come on the toral of the epoch of Morland. In it is 
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an informal procession of the picturesque rustic 
—Lubin and his sweetheart returning at the 
end of the day from labours that have hardly 
exercised their brains, certainly not taxed 
them. A tranquil reach of the upper Thames, 
above Marlow, is the scene of the drawing, in 
which there is a middle-distance of perfectly 
tranqnil water, a background of quaint build¬ 
ing, and a plain sky. A second drawing is of 
a young lady of our period, sitting on Hamp¬ 
stead Heath, enwrapped in furs, and with her 
Pomeranian dog beside her on the quaint 
bench. A third dramatis persona —and he not the 
least important—may be expected to shortly join 
the party. Mr. Towneley Green’s third draw¬ 
ing is in some respects his most engaging. It 
will be called “ The Amateur ”; and what it 
shows us is a young lady of 1815 or thereabouts, 
in a short-waisted lilac-coloured frock of thin 
material, which becomes almost colourless when 
seen over white. This attractive young member 
of an old-world society dabbles a little in land¬ 
scape art. Water-colour is her hobby, and she 
is looking at her work in a pretty parlour at 
the squire’s, the thin trees of a garden coppice 
showing grey through the small-paned window 
in the moist morning air. It is a very sweet 
little drawing, full of harmony and gentle 
grace; and there is character in the young 
woman, as well as prettiness. 

We are glad that the authorities of the 
National Gallery have lost no time in hanging 
Mr. Henry Vaughan’s admirable gift, “ The 
Hay Wain ” of Constable. The picture has been 
already sufficiently described; and it has been 
told what a sensation it created when, sixty years 
ago, i; was exhibited in Paris, and how influential 
it became in turning in a fresh direction the 
current of French landscape art. This narrative 
does not require to be repeated in a weekly 
journal. But we cannot on that account wish 
to hold ourselves absolved from the duty of 
saying what an admirable acquisition the gener¬ 
osity of an amateur has allowed to the nation. 
The “Hay Wain” was an epoch-making picture. 
It is exactly the kind of picture for which the 
National Gallery is the fitting place, and it is 
*ery satisfactory to be able to chronicle the 
fact that it now takes its place at the head 
of the Constables which the nation possesses. 
It hangs in the centre of a room which is 
already rich in English landscape. Not to speak 
of the other Constables, not far from it—at all 
events, in the sarhe apartment—are two of the 
masterpieces of Crome, and a fine specimen of 
the earlier, as well as a fine specimen of the 
later, labours of Gainsborough. The “Hay 
Wain ” would, indeed, have been ill-placed if 
it had not been placed in the best of all good 
company. 

Frederick Walker’s “Bathers” is to be 
sold under the hammer within the next few 
days. It can scarcely be necessary to enforce 
a recommendation made already in another 
quarter to the effect that it may not be per¬ 
mitted to go elsewaere than to the National 
Gallery. When are we to have a representative 
and “ epoch-making ” Walker if not now ? The 
purchase of “ The Bathers,” we venture to aver, 
is almost obligatory. 

Messrs. Dowdeswell and Dowdeswells 
have sent us an artist’s proof of a photogravure 
of one of Sir J. E. Millais’s popular series of 
child-pictures—“ A Waif ”— which was, we 
believe, exhibited by itself about a year and a 
half ngo. The very mastery that Millais has 
gtined over the technique of his art is a reason 
why reproductions of ms pictures in blaok and 
white can never be entirely satisfactory. But 
the process of photogravure, when carried to 
the degree of excellence that it is in this case 
w certainly the best method for showing some of 
the means by which the artist achieves his 
remits. The texture of the dress, the tumbled 


hair, the bare legs, are here represented with a 
faithfulness which no other copyist but nature 
could attain. In face of such work, by what 
must be termed a mechanical process, we fear 
that the recent revival of the attractive art of 
mezzotint engraving is not destined to be of 
long duration. 

The contrast that is suggested above could 
not be better illustrated than by a comparison 
of the photogravure of “A Waif” with the 
mezzotint of a picture called “ A Daring High¬ 
way Bobbery,” which has been published by 
Mr. E. E. Leggatt. The picture, which was in 
the Academy of last year, was painted by Mr. 
W. Weekes, and it has been engraved by Mr. 
0. W. Tomkins. Of the subject, and of its 
treatment, we prefer to say no more than that 
the line is passed which separates the vulgar 
from the popular. Our present object is to 
point out that engraving of this sort, however 
painstaking, can never hope to rival photo¬ 
graphy in truth of reproduction; and mat, if 
it is to survive as a fine art, it must adapt itself, 
like etching, to its own special conditions and 
limitations. 

The Art Journal for April will contain a 
paper by Miss Higgin on * 1 The Bevival of 
Decorative Needlework,” illustrated with 
designs for embroidery by Walter Crane, W. 
Morris, G. Aitchison, Selwyn Image, and Mrs. 
Wardle, of Leek. 

The Education of the Artist, by M. Ernest 
Chesneau, translated by Clara Bell (forming a 
new volume of “The Fine Art Library”) will 
be issued immediately by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

Messrs. Sotheby will sell on four days of 
next week a valuable collection of coins and 
medals from four different properties. 


THE STAGE. 

Mrs. Langtry has made a distinct advance by 
her acting in a morning performance, which is 
sure to be repeated. We speak of her Pauline 
in the “Lady of Lyons” at the Prince’s. 
She had what she has often had before—the 
stimulous of a brilliant audience; but it was 
not the audience that was the cause of the 
lady’s unwonted success. The truth is, Mrs. 
Langtry, whose intelligence and tact have 
been from the first unquestioned, has gradually 
been making herself an actress. The taint of 
the amateurhas almost ceased to attach to her. 
She works in the spirit of an artist. She 
expends her labour lavishly, and an amateur 
never does that. An amateur, in the matter of 
labour, always sait se contenter de peu. But 
Mrs. Langtry is insatiable in respect of work, 
and this is beginning to tell. Her Pauline can 
be witnessed with about as much pleasure as 
it is ever possible to derive from the perform¬ 
ance of a piece filled to overflowing with 
falseness of sentiment, commonplace in con¬ 
ception, turgid in utterance. We are not 
among the admirers of the “Lady of Lyons.” 
The presence of its obvious theatrical qualities 
does not blind us to its literary faults—want of 
taste, want of feeling, want of genuineness. 
Still, there is a large public that is quite 
content to see it. Many playgoers are as 
much without any sense of literary touch as if 
they were themselves popular actresses or 
painters of average merit; and we have named 
now the two classes of the community which 
are about the most insensible (except, of 
course, the purely academic) to the existence 
of the art of literature. Mrs. Langtry herself 
is by way of being a popular actress. The 
stage possibilities of the "Ladyof Lyons”— 
the fact that it is an able thing theatrically, 
though absolutely pinchbeck and tawdry as a 
piece of English writing—prevent her, we take 
it, from attaching importance to the circum¬ 
stance that it is far less literary than the 
average melodrama, because it is far less real. 


Anyhow, she recites with cheerful care its most 
tiresome and most distressing passages. She 
seems to believe in it. She is not especially 
good at any particular point. She is “ on the 
spot” pretty much from the beginning to the 
end. And, of course, she looks very admirable 
as the proud beauty of Lyons, in costumes of 
the Empire. At the morning performance we 
speak of, Mrs. Langtry had the support of Mr. 
Coghlan. He, too, seemed possessed with a 
wonderful belief in his part. He acted as well 
as recited it; and that has now become a 
somewhat unusual feat with him. For Mr. 
Coghlan, like Mr. Hare, has of late years been 
greatly given to what is termed “restrained 
power ” or “ suppressed emotion.” Only, 
fortunately, in his case there is really some 
power to “restrain,” and some emotion to 
“suppress.” And we are glad occasionally to 
be made aware of it. 


MUSIC. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

The second Philharmonic concert took place at 
St. James’ Hall on Thursday, March 18. Mr. 
E. Prout conducted his Birmingham Symphony, 
which was received with considerable enthu¬ 
siasm. The work has been given in England 
no less than thirteen times since its production 
seven months ago at the Birmingham Festival. 
The Philharmonic performance was a very fine 
one. The orchestra, as on the first night, 
greatly distinguished itself. The novelty of 
the evening was an overture, entitled “Gra- 
ziella,” by the famous contrabassist, Bottesini. 
It forms the prelude of an opera, of which, at 
present, the composer has only written one act. 
The story is an Italian one; and the music, with 
its bright and flowing themes, reminds one of 
the land of the sunny south. Signor Bottesini 
conducted his own work. For the rendering 
of the rest of the orchestral music Mr. Ct. 
Mount was responsible, as Sir Arthur Sullivan 
was unable to appear; and he conducted with 

S eat care. M. Vladimir de Pachmann played 
ozart’s Concerto in D minor, and his reading 
of all three movements was highly satisfactory. 
There are some works which seem specially to 
suit the Bussian pianist; of these Mozart’s Con¬ 
certo is one. M. de Pachmann had the musio 
before him; and we hope that other pianists 
will follow his example, and dispense with 
the custom of playing without book, which has 
little to recommend it. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel 
were the vocalists: the latter sang Ingeborg’s 
lament from Max Bruch's “Frithjof”; the 
former Wolfram’s Fantasy from “ Tannhauser.” 
The programme concluded with Beethoven’s 
“ Die Weihe des Hauses ” overture. 

Beethoven’s Quartette in C sharp minor was 
given last Monday evening at the Popular 
Concert; and the performance by Messrs. 
Joachim, Bies, Straus, and Piatti, left nothing 
to desire. Why, it may be asked, are Beetho¬ 
ven’s so called posthumous quartettes so rarely 
heard at these oonoerts ? The one in A minor, 
and the one in B flat, have not been played 
since 1880; and the seventeenth in F major was 
last heard in 1881. Herr Joachim performed 
Bach’s Chaconne in D minor. He seems as little 
tired of playing it as the audience is of applaud¬ 
ing it. Miss Fanny Davies gave two short 
solos — a Study in Canon in B minor, and 
Novelette in D (No. 2), by Schumann. The 
latter is not the most interesting of the novel¬ 
ettes. She played well, and received an encore, 
in answer to which she gave Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Lieder ohne Worte,” Book 7, No. 1. Mr. H. 
Thorndike sang in place of Mr. Lloyd. We are 
glad to see that Marne. Schumann is announced 
to play this afternoon and again on Monday 
evening at the Popular Concerts. There is no 
pianist before the public whose name is more 
attractive — unless perchance it be that of 
Bubinstein. 
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Herr Franke gave his fourth and last oonoert 
of the present series at the Prince’s Hall last 
Tuesday evening. It commenced with a very 
indifferent performance of Mozart’s Quintette 
for strings, in D. In future the director will 
have to secure better artists, if he wishes to 
make the instrumental department a success. 
Herr Julius Roentgen, of Amsterdam, the com¬ 
poser of the “ Toscanische Rispetti ” performed 
at the last concert, made his appearance as 
pianist, and played some variations of his own 
on Hungarian Czardas. He has a pleasing 
touch, considerable execution, and plays with 
great intelligence and entrain. But before 
judging him as a pianist, one must hear him in 
something more exciting than his own varia¬ 
tions, which in a certain way are clever, and in 
something more fit for the piano than the organ 
Toccata of Bach’s, which he gave by way of 
encore. The vocalists were Miss Hamlin, Miss 
Lena Little, and Messrs. Winch and Fischer. Of 
this quartette of singers, the ladies decidedly 
constitute the better half. They were much and 
deservedly applauded for their solo and duet 
singing in Brahms’ second set of Liebes-Lieder- 
Walzer. The programme concluded with the 
“ Toscanische Rispetti,” with the composer at 
the piano. 

Miss Fanny Davies gave her first pianoforte 
recital last Wednesday afternoon at Prince’s 
Hall. She played some short pieces by Bach, 
Scarlatti, and Mendelssohn, with her ac¬ 
customed neatness and refinement. The pro¬ 
gramme contained two works of importance. 
The first was Beethoven’s Sonata in A (Op. 101). 
There were one or two weak moments in the 
second and third movements, but the inter¬ 
pretation, on the whole, was highly satisfactory. 
Miss Davies not only understands, but feels, 
the music. Mdme. Schumann, her gifted 
teacher, is an unrivalled exponent of Beethoven, 
and Miss Davies has caught much of her 
earnestness and energy. There is life and soul 
in her playing. Her rendering of Schumann’s 
Carnival was, however, the chief success of the 
afternoon. Of course, she gave it quite in 
Mdme. Schumann’s style—that is, in the best 
style. The Paganini and Reconnaissance move¬ 
ments, however, were not equal to the rest. 
Miss Davies afterwards played Chopin’s Noc¬ 
turne in B (Op. 62, No. 1) very neatly, but not 
With sufficient warmth of expression. She 
conclu led with a Rubinstein Valse. Her play¬ 
ing seemed to give much satisfaction, for 
no one left the nail until the close of the 
concert. J. 8. Shedlock. 


/'Z'RAY’S INN.—EXAMINATION for the 

VA “BACON "*nd “HOLT" SCHOLARSHIPS—NQTICB IS BF.RKBT 
GIVEN, that an Examination lor tbaae Hobularahlpt will ba bald in GKA\ ’& 
INN HALL, an the 22* D and Z3XD day a of JUNE NEXT, commencing at 111 
o'clock a.tn. prcciaaly. 

Tbaaa Scholarship# ara of tba yaarly valoa of £45 and £40 raapactlvely, 
tenable for two yean, and ore open to every Student for the Bar who, on 
tba Mod day of Jnua next, aball have bean a Member of Gray’s lun for not 
more than Five Terms, and who aball have kept every Term einoe bla nd- 
mbaton, inOtnaive of that Id, or bafora, which be aball have been admlt et|. 

In the Examination tor tbe Scholarships there will be set Two Papers of 
(Jueationa—rix., 

lit. One on tbe CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND to the 
end of the Reign of George tbe Heoond. 

2nd. One on tbe GENERAL HISTORY of ENGLAND to tbe aanaa data. 

And there will also be given to the Candidate* two ..r more subjects c in¬ 
jected with tba Constitutional and General History of England, to the ao>iva 
date, any one of which subjects a Candidate may ► lect, and ou the one 
which he does select he will be required to write a sb- rt Essay. 

Tbe time to be allowed for each of these three Paper. will be three boot* 

Dated this 17th day of March, 1888, 

W. Brow*, Treasurer. 

T MORAS a HaXDAKS, Ex am In r. 


-BANCROFT’S SCHOOL—NOTICE IS 

JLJ HERh BY GIVEN that. In pursuance of a Schema of the SOU. 
i Huu ddwr. ISM, the Governors are about to aa>ult, as BOAHDIaG 
FOUNDATION SCHOLARS, J KM BOYS, between the sees of 10 and 13 
years. They will he boarded and clothed, and will r^osiva instruction In 
the ndnal English subjects, Latin, trench, German, and Natural Science. 
A fo» of £23 per annum will be payable by each b»v. Tbe School la at 
urrteal carried on in the Mile-and*road, but will be r moved to W*odf. rd, 
Essex, aa soon as tbs new build logs are erected. Copies of the Schema, 
pried Bd. sscb, and forms . f application for admission, mar be obtained on 
application to tbs Clark to tbs GOTUIOU, Drspars’-hall, Throgmorton- 
street 1 , London. 



AT ALL BOOKSELLER8' AND LIBRARIES. 

NOTICE.—The LIFE of HENRY WADS¬ 
WORTH LONGFELLOW , with Extracts 
from his Journals and Correspondence, Edited 
by Samuel Longfellow, with Portraits, Illus¬ 
trations, and Facsimiles , is ready this day at all 
Booksellers' and Libraries, 2 vols., price 28 s. 

Losdojt: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 

MR. HOWELLS’S NEW NOVEL.—AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

COPYRIGHT EDITION, 1 vol., 6s. 

INDIAN SUMMER. 

By W. D. HOWELLS, 

Author of “ The Rise of Silas Lapham,” “ A Modem Instance,” “ A Foregone Conclusion,” 

“ The Lady of the Aroostook,” &c. 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, Caktlb Street. 

London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO.; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


RECORD OFFICE PUBLICATION!*. 

Imperial Sro, price 13s., cloth. 

pALENDARof LETTERS, DESPATCHES, 

and STATE PAPERS, relating to the Negotiations bet wren F.rgland 
and Spain, preserved In the Archives at Himaaoas, and el sewhere . Edited 
by Dow Pabcual de Gat aw oo». 

VoL V., Part 1.—HENRY VIU. 1534-1338. 

Upon the death of Mr BCIOEXBOTH. DOH PASCCAL DE GAYANOOB 
was appointed to continue tbs Calendar of the rtpsnleh atate Papers. He j 
baa pu sued a similar plan to that of bis prod-ocssur, but baa been able to I 
add Mftch valaabie matter from Brus sels and Vienna, with which Mr. Bee- I 
QEJtKOTK was unacquainted. { 


Imperial 8vo. price 13s., cloth. 

pALENDAR of DOCUMENTS relating to 

V-J IRELAND. In Her Ma|est/’s Public Record Office, London. Edited 
by HKXEY SAVAGE bWKXTMAV, Knq., B.A., Triuity College, Dublin, 
Harrister-Nt-Law (Ireland); aad oontinned by GCSTATCS FREDERICK 
HAJTDOOCK, of tba Public Record Office. 

Vol. V. 1303-1307 

London : LOXOMAKS * Co. and TSUBXEK It CO. Oxford : PARKER ft 
00. Cambridge: MACMILLAX ft CO. Edinburgh : A. ft C. BLACK 
end DOUGLAS * Focus. Dublin: A. Thom ft Co., Limited. 


SHELDON’S AUTHORISED TRANSLATION 

or TUB 

GREAT CARTHAGINIAN ROMANCE, 

SALAMlflBO. 

FLAUBERT'S MASTERPIECE. 
IXTHODtrcrcoN by EDWARD KING. 

Now ready, to be had of all libraries and Booksellers, 

S lice «e. 

If h.d iKb Iimnil nuh 

effect. NSr« mdmr<L 

London: S axon & Co , 8$, Bonverte-et reet, B. C. 
Next week, in crown 8vo, cloth, prioe fie. 

LADY QUEEN8FIELD; a Border Holiday. 

By NICHOLAS DICKSON, 

Author of “ Tbe Bible In Waverlsy.” 

Edixbuboh : A. & C. BLACK. 


TRAC^MA, or Honey-Lips; and MANUEL 

■** do MORA EH tbe CONVERT. Translated from tbs Brasilian *»» 
RICHARD and ISABEL BUHTOX. 

Prios One Shilling. 

London: Bickers ft Boh, 1,Lsicsatar«sqnare. 


A UTOTYP E. 

AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 
are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 
any size up to Demy, ft laches by 17 inches. This pro¬ 
cess Is noted tor its excellence In 

Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-ink Sketches; 

Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 

and is largely employed by tbe Trustees of tbe 
British Museum, the Palaeographies!, Numismatical, 
Antiquarian ana other learned Societies, and by the 
Leading Publishers. 

“ Put up a Picture in your room."—LziOH Hoot. 


THE LONDON LITERARY SOCIETY. 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


New English Novel of the American School. 

Social, Psychological, Political. 

ZIG-ZAG. 470 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

By G. M. J. BLACKBURNS, Author of “Algernon 
.Sydney: a Review." 

“ ‘ Zig-Zag ’ is a clever lx>ok Academy. 

“The more elaborate passages of dialogue, especially 
between women, show considerable subtlety in following out 
processes of emotional action and reaction." 

Pall MaU Gazette. 

“ Few writers could have grappled with that difficulty [of 
the commonplace] so well. ’— Graphic. 

“ Full of merit ."—Illustrated London Setc*. 


FERNDYKE. A Realistic Novel. By Claude 

HARDING, E.N. 343 pp., crown 8vo, clotli, 6*. 

“Interest never flags.A well-constructed plot.’’ 

Morning Foil. 


Just ready. 

THE BEATUIFUL LADY CHICHESTER. 

By ANNA M. MONRO. 294 pp., crown Sro, cloth, 3s. W. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 
Oatalogua, teg pp., Sixpence, peet-free. 


“AUTOTYPE to RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ART.” With Three IBustrations, 11 pp., free to any 
address. 


TH9 AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


OLD TALES and LEGENDS for YOUNG 

PEOPLE. By ANNETTE L. DAVEY. Illustrated by- 
Edward O. Davey. Full-page Illustrations, 00 pp., 4to, 
.Second Edition, cloth, 2a. Od# 

“ Told with point and spirit"—TYmcfe 


Digitized by 


THE LONDON LITEBARY SOCIETY, 

(Instituted 1879) 376, a;t..\ND, 

le 


(imsuiuieu ic 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS ON JAPANESE ART. 


THE PICTORIAL ARTS 
OP JAPAN. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH SIOHTY PLATES 

EXECUTED BY OHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY, PHOTOGRAVURE, AND 
NATIVE ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD AND COPPER, 

AND A LARGE NUMBER OP WOODCUTS, ETC., PRINTED IN 
THE BODY OP THE WORK. 

WITH GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE TEXT 

WILLIAM ANDERSON, P.R.C.S., 

Late Kedioal Offloer to H.M.’s Legation in Japan; 

Author of “A Deeoriptive Catalogue of the Collection of Chinese and Japanese 
Pictures in the British Museum ” (t'» the preti); 

And Articles on Pictorial and Glyptic Art in the “ Handbook for Japan," Ac. 

PART II. NOW READY. 

PROSPECTUS. 

^3f teoB v 0f Bri «*h Museum of the Anderson 
P^ 68 Japanese and Chinese artists cannot 
tS wcnrid* 8 * tte sub ^ ?ot wItb a new interest for every student of art in all parts of 

, collection, vrhioh was made by Mr. William Anderson durine a long resi- 

been brought tofilurope. 

Upon it hu been bawd s series of investintioDS! tho sen era I resultfi of which are 
about to be published under the title of ■•The Pictorial ArtsofJ^an“ 

-.. The . who ^ of the information offered in this work has been gathered by the 
■mthor from the most trustwoi thy native sources, and is now placed within the reach 

Ito cmnpiehenaive mTuCte «£fflctoly tafii- 
following abstract if contents to obviate the necessity of a farther 

an important feature of the volume. They wil 
t ^**1 P n 5fe^ ^th the Text, executed in the 

iwUsts^mn the* 1 


— _ . . , . _, _ . _ MancKnter Guardian . 

, 3? e U^ etaiar l^ > !f? 1 i ewi 2S .. Pa ’?*•’ ¥ y8 “ °* the preseoi instalment it is not 

toomudi to say that it isnothtog less than a revelation; but it is impossible to give 
anything Uke an adequate notion of the wealth and variety of its ooments within 

S®.;te«“t part performance, neither, we feel assured, wUl have any reason to oom- 
SSi 01 ¥* e *“<hffejenoe of the public, to whom the art of the remotest East, not un- 
uSr¥’ “ txdnh ofarace and vigour, of comparison with European arc, within the 
jlmitalmpoeed by differences of history and circumstance, is now for toe drat time 
presOTted, with adequate Mstorica and descriptive oomment, and unequaUea fulness, 
variety oi illustration 

Ashev, in reviewing Mr. Anderson’s work, says“ The stores of folk-lore he has 

idge of man of extreme 

. , ,, --art is as interesting as 

» admirably got up, and the illustrations, 
of unsurpassed excel- 








it la Instructive. The present 


“A contribution to art literature of the highest interest.”—&t. Jameis QautU. 

THE ORNAMENTAL ARTS 
OP JAPAN. 

Illustrated with One Hundred and One Plates —Seventy in Colours and Gold, and 
Thirty-one in Monochrome—with General and Descriptive Text 

BY 

GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, 

Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects; Member of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan; one of the Authors of the “ Keramio Art of Japan,” and 
Author of several Works on Art. 

DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESSthe DUKE of EDINBURGH, K.G., K.T. 
PART IV. NOW R EADY. 

CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION. 

_ The Work, forming two handsome Folio Volumes, Is Issued in Four Faria, 

Sdoloaed in ornamental cloth portfolios. 

„ T h ?. L en H r ® Edition for the sale in ENGLAND and the COLONIES is strictly 
molted to 890 oopies. The Author and Publishers bind themselves neither to print 
further oopiee nor publish any smaller edition. Tee stones for the earlier platen are 
now destroyed. 

NOTICE.— 1 The entire English Edition of Artists’ Proof Oopies of “ The Orna- 
“®“^iArts of Japan ” is subscribed for. and the list is closed. 

GENERAL COPIES, printed on fineet plate paper, 

Only MO copies printed for sale in England and the Colonies . {IS li 0 
In 2 vols. handsomely bound in leather, specially designed by 

the Author. en o o 

PRESS OPINIONS. 

TIMES. 

‘‘ Afl might be expected, the most attractive and perhaps the most important 
P^. Mr. Audsley’s book consists of the illustrations, excellently chosen, and 
printed in colours in the most beautiful manner by M. Lemercier, of Paris.” 

4I T , , „ ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

It is so exoellent in every way that no praise can go beyond its merits. As a 


CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION. 

edl * ion will be limited to 1,100 oopies (100 
H}} 8 * 8 . i', 000 0nUDa i7, gople*)- The Publishers bind themselves 

neither to print further oo riles nor publish any smaller edition. The work will be 
supplied to Subscribers only before publication at the following prices 
Artiste' proof oopies, Plates printed on finest Japanese paper, 

numbered and signed by the author . . . . . £1212 0 

(Only a few eopiet qf this Edition now remain.) 

Ordinary oopies, printed on finest plate paper.8 8 0 

PRESS OPINIONS. 

•* The admirers at Japanese art will find in the present work a most complete and 


respects. Indeed, it Is one of the most perfect works of the kind ever published. Tde 
plates reflect the highest credit on the various lithographers engaged, and Mr. 
Audsley s letterpress is little short of masterly. He is enthusiastic but not 
infatuated, though infatuation is a characteristic of too much of English writing on 
Japanese art; he is learned but never dull, for he happily unites scholarship with a 
simple readable style; he is oareful in his facts, and modest in his theories; and all he 
writes is distinguished by a view of art as sound and clear as his feeling for it is 
strong and unaffected. The result is a contribution to art literature of the highest 
interest. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

•* It is almost impossible to imagine that the arts of chromo-lithography and 
heliogravure can be carried to a higher pitch of perfection.” 


Nothing in the way of chromo-lithography has ever exceeded in beauty or 
correctness of facsimile the representation of the old cloisonne tea jar which is 
plate 6 of section 7, and nothing, in artistic power, the ivory carving of plate 2, 
section 8. 

, ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 

We have reoeived the first part of a work, to be completed in two folio volumes, 
on ‘The Ornamental Arts of Japan/ by Mr. George A. Audsley. joint author with 
Mr. James L. Bowes of the * Keramio Art of Japan.* That former work, so well 
known for the interest and trustworthiness of its comments and descriptions and the 
beauty of its illustrations, promises to have an entirely suitable successor and oom- 


ACADEMY. 


y of chromo-lithography has ever 
the representation of the old cloi 


subject so far. Mr. Audsley concerns himself but little with theories respecting the 
principles of Japanese art. He frankly admits, or leaves to be inferred, its great 
limitations—that it never reaches fine art. properly speaking, nor the highest decora¬ 
tion of more advanced civilisation. As justly, however, ne claims that it is un¬ 
approachable in ite triumphs of patient manual precision and dexterity, and its 
naive andfertile ingenuity of devioe. Nor dees the author Indulge Hugely in 
historical disquisitions, which can hardly be of great consequence or interest. But 
he describes more fully than has hitherto been done the methods, processes, and 
appliances of the art-workman. The book thus acquires peculiar value. . . . But the 
illustrations to the book, printed in colours by M. Lemercier, of Paris, constitute its 
chief attraction, and not the least part of its value. Photogravure and colour- 
printing are combined to produce illustrations than which anything more beautiful 
and perfect could hardly be conceived.” 

I4(1W _ , , SCOTSMAN. 

AX. wori 5 k magnificently got up in all respects. No one who did not 

thoroughly understand Japanese art, and who was not a profound admirer of it, 
would have undertaken a labour so great as that which must be involved in the 
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R. "WILLIAM 8’S LIBRARY 

_ 18 NOW RE-OPENED. 

E W. 8TIBBS, Second-hand Bookseller, 

• baa REMOVED from Museum-street to Si, NEW OXFORD 
STREET (Marly opposite). Raw Uaxulogue, Just ready, will be tent on 
receipt of stamp. 

T IBRARY for SALE (PRIVATE COL- 

J—i LECTION), about 1,500 Volume-, with or without large Mahogany 
Bookcase, fitted with plale-glaa« doors, cupboards, Ac.—Address K. T. H., 
ears of Wi]1Idc*s Advertising Ofloes, lii, Strand, W.C. 

"DOBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S STORY, 

_L\) “ KIDNAPPED." which be ia writing for YOUNG VOLKS 
PAPER , will commence In that Journal In the Number dated 1ST May,— 
*• louao FOLKS Papes." Every Friday—Id. 


T IBRAIRIE.—Catalogue de Livres rares, 

-I—i curleux. et slngullen ENVOI FRANCO.—Addresser demands A 
CH. Beus, *9, Quai Voltaire, Paris. 

Now ready. 

/CATALOGUE Ho. 114, Second Series, 

gratis and post-free to any address.—J ames Fawn & rtov, The 
Book Mart, Bristol. 

CURIOUS OLD AND RARE BOOK8. 

CATALOGUE (XXI. )of Choice and Valuable 

V-/ BOOK**. iDeluding black Letter Bibles (Creamer's, LM1, *’ Boggs.” 
15*9, Bishop's, 1568, Hhelmes New Testament, 156*, fee.) and other harly- 
printsd Books ; Scottish Literature, History, and Antiquities, Bannaty»o 
and Maitland Club Hooks, Heraldry, Family History, Topograpky. Biblio- 
grapby, Prlvately.Priuled Hooka, Rare Old Tracis, Literary Curiosities, Ac., 
Ac., Putt-free on application. 

Gkobqk P. Johnston, 33, Georgo-stract. Edinburgh. 


A MERICANA.—CATALOGUE (12 pp.) of 

BOOKS relating to America, ou s<le by GltOKOk P. JoukeTOW, 
33, George-st., Edinburgh, now in prepara lion. Post-free on application. 


W B. WHITTINGHAM & 00., PRINTERS 

• and PUBLISHERS, 91, Grsceeburch-street, London ; and “ The 
Charterhouse Proas," *4, Chart or house-square, E.C. 


-Messrs. FOLKARD & SON 


PRINTING. 

-L Cederuke all descriptions of BOOKWORK, MAGAZINE, and 
PERIODICAL PRINTING. Modern and Oid-fltyle Typo., Quaint Orna¬ 
ments, Ao. MSS. revised and prepared for press. Estimates given.— 
Prh ntln ^^Houae, jrt.^Devonshlrs-strect, Quoen-aqunxc, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


(EsU 


ihod Ha!f-a-Century.) 


B OOKS BOUGHT.—To Executors, 

Solicitors, Ac.—HENRY SOT HE RAN A CO., 36, PiccadUly, and 

a Strand, Second-hand Booksellers, are prepared to PURCHASE 
R A KIES or smaller collections of BOOKS, In town or country, and to 
give the utmost value In ossh. Experienced valuers sent Removals 
witho ut trouble or expense to vendors. Established! 816._ __ 

A DVERTISING CLERK or MANAGER 

jLJL DESIRES RE-KNOAGEMKNT. Thoroughly competent. Nine 

E iars in on# of the oldist London houses. Also knowledge of PROOF 
EPAKTMKNT. Highest Testimonial*. Salary not so much an object n« 
a permsuent appointment in a good house.—A. L. C., The Poplars, Whlw 
Horse-lane, South Norwood. 


QECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 

O PICTURES at CRYSTAL PALACE ART GALLERIES will be 
OPENED In MAY NEXT. For particulars, ;epply S. H. Yacohak, Hon. 
Sec., 60, Flnb-irough-road, 8.W. 


TpRENCH GALLERY, 120, PALL MALL. 

X? —Tbs THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PIC TURKS by 
ARTISTS of the CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS h NOW OPEN. Admis¬ 
sion, la. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

LIMITED, 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 

2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281, REGENT STREET, W. 

A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 

NEWEST A.ND BEST BOOKS. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

BOOM CLUbS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

‘ PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 

Sod* SALE UHPAbtMbNT. 

The following Cataloguei gratia ami post-free 

RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


1 . 


3. 

4 . 


At Gkeatly Rkduokd Pricks. 

BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 

Maky bximo mow Out of Print. 

WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 

In Sets ok Sbparately. 

BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 

Fob PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


MU DIES SELECT LIBRARY, 

NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


IVfR JOHN BRIDGE, M.A., gives careful I CAVENDISH COLLEGE, 

-LTJL INSTRUCTION in MATHEMATICS and Aided Subjects in prepa- CAMBRIDGE. 


ration for B.A., B.Sc.. Prelim. ScL, India Civil Service, or Woolwich 
Exarea—56, South Hill Perk, Hampstead. 

QTAMF0RD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 

O PREPARES for Cambridge Local Examinations. A FEW VACAN¬ 
CIES for HOARDERS. Separate Cnblclee. BoarJlng fee, £45.—Apply to 
the Head Mlatreea, Mite L. M. MoNMO. 


TJADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLAR- 

-JLl) SHIPS in JUNE, 1886. Pour of £ 60 , one of £30, one of £20, 
tenable for four years. Candidate* to be under 14 on January 1, 1886. 
For further particulars apply to the Rev. Tax Warden, Radley Col¬ 
lege, Abingdon. 

T EIPZ1G. — A CAMB. GRADUATE 

A J (Class Honours Trln. Coll., sometime Scholar of Queen'a, and First 
Mua Bao.J would RECEIVE Into bis family a FEW PUPILS to prepare for 
speelal Cluialoal and all ordinary English Examinations, or superintend 
thoso studies which may be pursued with special advantages In Leipzig. 
References given and required.—Address A. B. BULLOCK, 3, Wi doom be 
it, Bath _ 

EAD-MASTER.—The Court of Governors 

of MILL HILL SCHOOL are about to APPOINT a HEAD¬ 
MASTER, to outer on bis duties at Michaelmas Term, 1886. Salary by 
capitation ; minimum, £600, with retldtnoe. 

For particulars, address, on or before APRIL 20TH, ,to the Secretary, 
J. UPTON DAVIS, BJL, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 


H 


QT. ELIZABETH (Liszt).— A FULL 

O GENERAL REHEARSAL of CHORUS, ORCHESTRA, and 
SOLOISTS will take place ut rtT. JAMES'S HALL, on MONDAY AFTER¬ 
NOON, APaiL 5TH, at 2.30 precisely. Reserved beau, 5a.; Admlaaiou, 
9a. ttd. Tickets at NOVKLLO. Kwkk, A CO., 1, Berners-street, W. ; M) and 
81, Queon-stroet, E.C.; the usual Agents ; and at AUSTlk'3 Ticket Office, 
Si. Jam es's Hal 1 - __ 

TT0W FEW CAN WRITE CORRECTLY, 

JL JL and bow very few express thair thoughts gracefully and with pre¬ 
cision 1 Strictly PRIVATE LESSONS GIVEN, either orally or by poet, 
and the grammar, punctuation, and style of writing (whether of important 
private letters, essays, sermons, public address^, or M8S. intended for the 
press) moat carefully revised by O WASHINGTON MOON, Hon. F.K.8.L.. 
Author of ** The Doan's English," ** Bml English Exposed,*’ “ The Revisers’ 
English," “ Common Error*," and other critical works on the Eng^h 
language—Terms on application at 16, New llurlingtan-ei reet, W., London. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the COLLEGE on AUGUST 4TB, 
5TU, and 6TH, 1886, for the AWARD of TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the 
value of £30 each, tenable for three years, offsred by the Clotbworkers 
Company and by G. K. Foster, Baq. 

Candidates nnit be under the age of 17 on August 6th. 1866 

The College Chargee, £8* per annum, cover all expenses for Board (Ik* 
eluding an Extra Term in the Long Vacation, and wash lag) aad Tuition 
including University Foes. 

For further Information apply to the WaxDKK, Cavendish College, Gum- 
bridge. 


GUY’ 


S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The SUMMER SESSION cjmmenoee ou SATURDAY, Mar 1ST. 

The lloeplul contains, besides she beds for Medical and Surgical cases, 
wards lor obstetric. Ophthalmic, nnd other special departments. 

Special Classea are heki in the Hospital fur Students preparing tor the 
Examination of the University of London and other Examining Hoard*. 

APPOINTMENTS.—i’be House-Surgeooe aud House-Physicians, the 
Obstetric Residents, Cdnlcal Assistants, aud Dressers are selected Iron the 
Students according to merit and withodt payment. There are also a large 
number of Juuior Appointments, every part af the Hoapltal Practice being 
systematically employed for instruction. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Open Scholarship of 1*5 guineas, in 
Classics, Matbomailcs, aud Modern Languages. Open ccholarahlp of 
1*5 guineas in Chemistry, Physics, Botany, ana Zoology. 

Students entering In May are eligible for Ike Upon Scholarships competed 
for In September. 

SEVENTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, aud MEDALS, varying from 
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LITERATURE. 

lectures Introductory to the Study of the Law 
of the Constitution. By A. V. Dicey. 
(Macmillan.) 

Thx Vinerian Professor has done well in 
republishing his valuable lectures on the Law 
of tiie English Constitution. The brillianoy 
and originality of his views were fully 
recognised at the time when the lectures were 
delivered at Oxford. His object may have 
been, as he modestly stated, to furnish a 
mere introduction to the study of constitu¬ 
tional law, and to provide beginners with a 
manual enabling them to understand their 
Blaokstone. But, in carrying out his educa¬ 
tional design, he was forced to define and 
distinguish the rules which compose that law, 
anil the less formal “conventions” which 
influence the practice of the government, 
though they could not be enforced by the 
courts. He has been led to formulate those 
“ guiding principles” of our modem consti¬ 
tution which have superseded the high- 
prerogative doctrines of a former generation 
of lawyers; and he has been able to illustrate 
the action of those principles by many fruitful 
instances. 

It is not to be expected of a work of 
this kind that all its illustrations shall be 
received as equally apposite, or that its judg¬ 
ments shall be accepted without question in 
matters of current politics; but every reader 
will certainly acknowledge the candour and 
fairness with which debateable subjects are 
treated, and the care of the lecturer to verify 
his authorities and to recognise his own obli¬ 
gations to previous writers. He has explained, 
in an interesting passage of his Introduction, 
the way in which his work was influenced by 
three of these writers in particular. Prof. 
Hearn’s Government of England is selected as 
the principal authority on the subject of the 
influence of the early lawyers on the prin¬ 
ciples of the existing constitution. Mr. 
Gardiner’s History of England suggests an 
instructive comparison of the views held by 
some of tiie lawyers under the Tudors and 
Stuarts with the notions still prevailing in 
Prance as to the extra-legal powers of officials. 
Mr. Freeman’s Growth of the English Consti¬ 
tution is praised for its excellent method, for 
the force with which it explains our habit of 
justifying innovations by refining on a pre¬ 
cedent, and for its clear statement of the 
difference between the written law and “ the 
conventional constitution.” It was this last 
distinction that led the lecturer first to 
inquire into the source “whence constitu¬ 
tional understandings, which are not laws, 
derive their binding force ”—a difficult ques¬ 
tion which has hardly yet received an 
adequate answer. Prof. Dicey points out 
that the problem belongs to the province of 


political theorists, and must be solved not so 
much by tbe art of the practical lawyer as 
by the methods of a school of constitutional 
moralists, of whom Mr. Bagehot was a prin¬ 
cipal leader. The lecturer pays a generous 
tribute to the brightness, originality, and wit 
which distinguish that lamented writer’s 
work on The English Constitution. He is 
described as one of those rare teachers who 
have explained intricate matters with such 
complete clearness as to make the public 
forget that what is now so clear ever needed 
explanation; and we are reminded that the 
amusing touches with which the proceedings 
j of the cabinet were described are apt to make 
the reader forget that “ Bagehot was the first 
author who explained in accordance with 
actual fact the true nature of the cabinet 
and its real relation to crown and parlia¬ 
ment.” 

In dealing with the older authorities Prof. 
Dicey exposes some of Blackstone’s pompous 
unrealities and “hopeless confusion of lan¬ 
guage and thought ” with as much vigour as 
can be expected from one who sits in Black- 
stone’s chair. The older writer, for instance, 
described the king as'the “ fountain of justice 
and general conservator of the peace,” and 
drew the deduction that “he therefore has 
alone the right of erecting courts of judica¬ 
ture,” because it is “ impossible as well as 
improper ” that he should personally perform 
all the functions of the executive. Prof. 
Dicey remarks that neither the queen nor 
the executive has anything to do with erecting 
courts of justice. “ "We should rightly con¬ 
clude that the whole cabinet had gone mad 
if tomorrow’s Gasette contained an Order in 
Council, not authorised by statute, erecting 
a new Court of Appeal.” This, no doubt, is 
perfectly true as far as regards the Court of 
Appeal or any similar court; and it is a 
commonplace of the old books that the king 
could not set up any new court of Chancery 
or any court where the civil or canon law, 
or any newfangled jurisprudence, should be 
administered. It does not seem so clear that 
the power to erect a borough civil court, to 
take a familiar example, has ever been taken 
away from the crown by the Municipal Cor- 
| poration Acts or otherwise. Blackstone’s 
king who “ alone had the right ” was of 
course the king speaking by charter or in an 
Act of Parliament. His statements are cer¬ 
tainly pedantic in the extreme, and he seems 
to have had a mistaken notion that he was 
bound to find a justification for every ancient 
doctrine. He appears, however, on the whole 
to have been careful to follow the older 
authorities in his statement of legal facts, 
though he put a gloss of his own on the 
accepted version of their history. One could 
wish that more favour had been shown in 
these leotures to the far greater judge whose 
labours were utilised by Blaokstone. Sir 
Edward Coke may have gone too far in his 
early support of prerogative; but we certainly 
owe him perpetual gratitude for the sturdy 
struggle of his old age in defence of the 
liberties of the subject. Prof. Dicey admits 
the value of the service, but attributes its 
attainment to “ the obstinacy and fallacies of 
the great Chief Justice.” What, he asks, 
could be more artificial or unhistorical than 
the reasoning by which Coke made James the 
First give up his scheme of administering 


justice in person. The king said that law 
was founded on reason, which was not con¬ 
fined to the judges; but Coke pointed out 
that cases must be decided by “artificial 
reason and judgment of law,” which requires 
long study and experience; 

“ and that the law was the golden metewand 
and measure to try the causes of the subject, 
and which protected His Majesty in safety and 
peace; with which the Kins was greatly 
offended, and said that then he should be under 
the law, which was treason to affirm, as he 
said; to which I said that Bracton saith Quod 
Rex non debet esse sub homine sed sub Deo et 
lege." 

It will be admittod that there were marks of 
courage and ready wit in the weighty sen¬ 
tences in which the Chief Justice closed a 
dangerous controversy. 

The primary questions, on the solution of 
which the whole subject depends, are dis¬ 
cussed in these lectures with much learning 
and acuteness. Is constitutional law, after 
all, a law in the strict sense of the term ? Is 
it a “cross between history and custom, a 
moral code or a set of arbitrary conventions ? 
Can De Tocqueville have been correct in his 
dark saying that “the British Constitution 
has no real existence”? Perhaps the true 
answer has differed at different times. There 
was a period when it was right to insist that 
all the liberties of the subject and powers of 
the government were defined by strict pro¬ 
visions in charters and Acts of Parliament. 
Lord Coke and Selden were justified in 
stating that all these were matters of inherit¬ 
ance and birthright, and were so far from 
having been accepted as a favour that they 
had constantly been demanded of our kings 
by petition of right. Since the executive 
power has been lodged with a cabinet, or com¬ 
mittee of the prevailing party, the debate 
has completely changed its character. The 
lawyer finds that there is certainly a law of 
the constitution, in the sense of a set of 
rules about affairs of government, which can 
be enforced by the courts. He will decline 
to concern himself much with the shifting 
conventions and dubious understandings which 
afford the material for our political controver¬ 
sies. The courts cannot force a beaten 
minister to resign, or compel the minimi 
assemblage of Parliament, any more than they 
could set aside a new Act as immoral, or as 
being opposed to the fundamental principles 
of the constitution. These general under¬ 
standings as to the methods of government 
are in reality matters of discretion. The 
so-called rules as to creating of peers to 
swamp opposition, the necessity of making 
treaties on terms which are approved by 
Parliament, and other conventions of that 
kind, are not so much rules of law as maxima - 
of prudence for those who have to administer 
the prerogative and decide on the claims of 
privilege. The final remedy for a breach of 
the general understanding must be the stop¬ 
page of supplies, or that ultima ratio which 
stands in the background of all such dis¬ 
cussions. 

There should be no lack of readers for 
lectures which deal so closely with topics of 
the day. They are of particular importance 
as explaining the natural incidents of Federal¬ 
ism, and the position of the Senate in the 
United States, and especially as comparing 
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the powers that are inherent in every legis¬ 
lative assembly with the “ restricted omni¬ 
potence ” of our own Parliament, particularly 
in its relation to the “ political sovereignty,’’ 
whioh, according to different opinions, may be 
found in the nation, the electorate, or the 
newspapers.' Prof. Dicey has illustrated the 
true nature of parliamentary sovereignty by 
an elaborate comparison of the supreme legis¬ 
lature with such “ non-sovereign law-making 
bodies ” as the Indian Council, the Constituent 
Assemblies of France and Belgium, and the 
Parliaments of Canada and Victoria. His 
instances range from the humble corporation 
with a right to frame necessary bye-laws to 
the colonial legislature, which, with the assent 
of the crown, can even change the law of its 
own constitution. He discusses the Acts of 
Union with Scotland and Ireland; but the 
limits of his task prevent him from describing 
Grattan’s Parliament or the ancient Parlia¬ 
ment of the Pale. The world will soon 
become familiar with all possible variations 
on the theme that Parliament can alter its 
powers and, perhaps, even lop off its own 
members, and can, at any rate, make and 
unmake bodies almost as wide ruling as 
itself. “ Magna Charta,” says Coke, “ is 
such a fellow that he will have no sovereign 
and the comparison will serve to illustrate the 
position claimed for the English Parliament, 
and to indicate some of the limitations which 
in reality restrain its power. But such apices 
juris are rather for the student than for the 
politician concerned with the necessities of 
the moment. Hor does the lecturer in this 
case assume the office of the prophet or ex- 

? lain the probable developments of his subject. 

t is his task to arrange the orderly sequence 
of facts which have already arrived, and to 
frame a hypothesis accounting, as by a general 
law, for the occurrence of the phenomena as 
they have happened. The book in any view 
of the case f plfils its special aim, and may be 
accepted either by lawyer or historian as a 
valuable exposition of the principles which 
underlie our existing constitution. 

Chaules Elton. 


SOME AMERICAN VERSE. 

Airs from Aready and Elsewhere. By H. C. 
Bunner. (Hew York: Scribner.) 

Oheron and Puck. By Helen Gray Cone. 
(Cassell.) 

A New Year** Masque, and other Poms. By 
Edith Thomas. (Boston: Houghton, Mif¬ 
flin & Co.) 

Poems. By Henry Abbey. (Kingston, H.Y.: 
Henry Abbey.) 

Sonfs if Pair Weather. By Maurice Thomp¬ 
son. (Boston: Ticknor.) 

In Airs from Aready and Elsewhere we have 
Mr. H. C. Bonner’s contribution to serious 
and humorous verse. Mr. Bunner is the 
editor of Puck, which is the Punch of Hew 
York; but even the Punch of England has 
serious moments, though these are generally 
dull ones. Mr. Banner’s are not dull. One 
at least of his graver poems is equal to quite 
the best of his funny parodies. We mean 
“Da Capo,” which comes, in the author’s 
classification, under the head of “ Philistia.” 
It is a poem of society, and belongs, 


almost by the lightness of its touch, to 
vers de societe ; but there is not much vers 
de sociiti which has in it so strong and for¬ 
tunate a suggestion of feeling. Hot that the 
feeling aroused either in the speaker or the 
companion to whom he addresses himself is 
actually potent—the one person never suc¬ 
ceeded in really arousing the other; it was 
but a flirtation, with a touch of sentiment, 
from beginning to end; but it was a flirtation 
practised by Close who might some day do 
more than flirt, though not with each other, 
and who were perfectly well aware of it. 
The triolet, “A Pitcher of Mignonnette,” 
dealing naturally with a less intricate and 
likewise with a familiar theme, is, just as 
certainly, among the successes of the volume. 
It is the one thing in “ Bohemia ” which we 
think quite satisfactory. Generally, we cannot 
help averring, Mr. Bunner’s work in “Bo¬ 
hemia” is not bold enough to be perfectly 
true. To turn to the sections of the book 
which are designed more directly to entertain, 
let us say that in his execution of “ Home, 
Sweet Home, as Walt Whitman might have 
written all around it,” Mr. Bunner displays 
the finest sense of the parodist—almost as 
keen an appreciation of the qualities of the 
writer parodied as of his obvious mannerism. 
It may be that it is easy to parody Mr. 
Whitman as to imitate Mr. Henry Irving; 
but in Mr. Bunner’s effort he is parodied all 
over: 

“ You, over there, young man with the guide¬ 
book, red-bound, covered flexibly with red 
linen, 

Come here ; I want to talk with you; I, Walt, 
the Manhattaneae, citizen of these States, oell 
you. 

• • • • * 

Home! 

Home, I celebrate. I elevate my fog-whistle, 
inspired by the thought of home. 

Come in! take a front seat; the jostle of the 
crowd not minding; there is room enough for 
all of you. 

This is my exhibition—it is the greatest show on 
earth—there is no charge for admission. 

All you have to pay me is to take in my 
romanza.” 

Oleron and Puolc is, like Mr. Bunner’s, a 
dainty volume of verse both gay and grave. It 
is a remarkable thing to have been done by a 
young woman brought up, so it is told me, 
among those who do not live with books. 
But the comic muse of Mias Cone is not so 
mirth-compelling or mirth-inspiring a being 
as the comic muse of the Hew York editor. 
Miss Cone can at times be funny, but she will 
herself in all probability not hesitate to con¬ 
fess that in “A Merry Jest of a Modern 
Maid ” her satire is ill-directed. The shaft 
of ridicule has never yet succeeded in piercing 
very deeply where it is directed against 
modem culture; and we have had enough 
already of the young woman who, “though 
she painted on tiles in the sweetest of styles,” 
yet “didn’t know chicken from turkey.” 
The chances are she did know chicken from 
turkey, and much better, too, than if she had 
painted on no tiles and learnt no Spanish or 
Greek. The serious verse of Miss Cone— 
who, we are quite sure, knows chicken from 
turkey herself—is fresher and more indi¬ 
vidual. The “ Golden Bod” is a pretty set 
of verses, called after a very gaudy flower, 
which is quite as much overrated in America 
as is the scarlet geranium in England. “A 
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Rondel of Parting” has fuller and ampler 
music. The lines called “Friendship” ore 
vigorous in sentiment and terse in expression. 
And the signs of Miss Cone’s own various 
culture, and her dangerous and incapacitating 
culture—dare we twit her with such a 
phrase?—are made evident by the themes 
that have inspired her. She has written 
neat and feeling things about Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Landor’s “ Hellenics,” Bach’s 
“Passion Music,” and Salvini’s Othello. 
In her own verse, she handles many instru¬ 
ments, and knows the notes of many. 

Miss Edith Thomas’s poems—published in 
the magazines, at all events, some time before 
Miss Coue’s—have had a remarkable re¬ 
ception, and there is much in them that 
deserves it. The volume before me is A Nets 
Year’s Masque and other Poems. The title- 
poem is not, unless, indeed, in pure axeeutma, 
Miss Thomas’B strongest. A touch of Mrs. 
Moulton’s really profound pathos, and some 
reminiscence of her gravest music, are dis¬ 
cernible, or seem to be disoertiible, in Mia 
Thomas’s “ Life and Death.” Not that ws 
think, on a general surrey of Miss Thoass’s 
other poems, that she has been influenced 
much by any contemporary American. I 
should suppose some of the classics to have 
inspired her the most effectually. And the 
writer of “ Patmos ”—the writer of the lines 
beginning 

“ All around him Patmos lies 
Who hath spirit-gifted eyes, 

Who his spirit sight can suit 
To the great and the minute. 

Doubt not but he holds in view 
A new earth and heaven new; 

Doubt not but his ear doth catch 
Strains nor voice nor reed can match; 

Many a silver spkery note 
Shall within his hearing float ”— 

that writer, I say, has a quietude and 
strength of her own, and should possess her 
soul in peace. Of her sonnets, which are 
accounted good, “Delay” and “Homesick” 
are the best. They are those in which a 
strong thought is expressed, I should think, 
in most complete obedience to a stringent 
rule. Miss Thomas’s muse has a future, it 
is hardly doubtful. Her vein is not exhausted: 
it may be, indeed, that it is only entered upon; 
and, if so, she will be to her publishers what 
the hero of the Illusions Perdues of Balzac 
was never, alas! to his—“ not a book, but an 
affair.” 

Mr. Abbey’s work is much more narrative 
work. He has several stories to tell—one or 
two of them stories of the old slave time— 
and he tells them well. For all that, I like 
him best in the poems that have no story: 
I like him, when he sings— as a good American 
has no need to be tired of singing—about his 
Tree of July; I like him in his pretty descrip¬ 
tions of the spring in Kingston; I like him, 
too, when he catalogues the sights that pre¬ 
sent themselves, each in its turn, by' ‘ Hudson’* 

Tide,” and when be asks to be set down at lest 

in the land he has loved so well. Is he a 
little Tennysonian when he aeea— 

“ the gulls on easy wing 
Pursue their finny quest and bear 
The grasping silver of their prey 
Far up tne untrodden heights of air ” ? 

If he is, he is none the worse. And he 
follows the Laureate too, I think , in his 
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poetic employment of science, of which the 
uttterance of the Spirit of the Mountain is 
probably the best example: 

“ I am a patient spirit 

That worked beneath the sea, 

And, from hills pre-existing, 

Built up the mils to be. 

To shifting sands I added 
Pebble and limy shell. 

And laid, in briny chasms, 

My deep foundations well.” 

In the “ Drawbridge Keeper ” he tells a tale 
of humble* heroism. But his touch here, 
though amply sympathetic, shows no such 
certainty of hand, no such emphatic brevity, 
as were displayed—but “betrayed” woald 
be a better word, since “display” had so 
tittle to do with it—by Bret Harte in “ In 
the TunneL” 

In Song* of Fair Weather Mr. Maurice 
Thompson looks upon the outward world with 
intensity and an enkindled imagination. “ At 
the "Window ” is a happy instance of his 
quieter and less emotional verse. His love of 
nature, and American nature, with its song 
of the blue-bird and its first green of the 
maple, is there apparent. “Before Dawn” 
is a more definite and a more forcible 
picture of a world in which an “ insis¬ 
tent hint of dawn fell from the moun¬ 
tain height,” in which the “emphasis of 
silence” made the fog above the brook 
‘‘intensely pale,” and “a haunted haggard 
look ” was “ taken on ” by the trees in their 
expectancy. Let me quote—and it is with 
distinct liking—the whole of one thing, “ At 
Night.” It is a moonlight landscape, de¬ 
scribed at first only with dainty precision: 
then, at last, with the exalting and poetic 
touch: 

“ The moon hangs in a silver mist, 

The stars are dull and thin, 

Sleep, bending low, spreads loving arms, 

Tb fold the whole world in. 

The air is like a spell; the hills 
"Waver, now seen, now lost; 

The pallid river wanders by, 

A vast unquiet ghost. 

“ A hom&d owl on silent wings, 

From out a cavernous pboe 
Speeds, like a bolt of damiess hurled 
Athwart the shimmering space 
Above the vale, from wood to wood, 

And leaves no trace behind— 

Like some dark fancy flung across 
A pure and peaceful mind.” 

There is not one of these five volumes I have 
Written of which the student of Poetry can 
with wisdom neglect; and more than one of 
them he will keep with him. 

Fxkdebicx Wkduohk. 


Jfett India; or, India in Transition. By 
H. J. S. Cotton. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 

I ijwx Mr. Cotton’s book very much, for, 
besides possessing many other excellent quali¬ 
ties, it is what old Montaigne would have 
called “ un livre de bonne foy.” Even those 
who do not share what may be called the 
author’s prepossessions must be struck by the 
acpent of sincerity, the reasoned conviction 
which prevails throughout the book. One 
may hold Mr. Cotton too optimist as regards 
the actual movement of thought in India; 
one may think that he over-estimates the 
spontaneity, extension, and consequences of 


that movement; but it is impossible not to 
render homage to his patriotism, to his liberal 
and large ideas. 

Mr. Cotton begins by briefly describing 
the political crisis which is now at work in 
India. He then proceeds to discuss native 
opinions and aspirations. After considering 
the respective feelings of the two races 
towards each other, he points out with a 
conscientious accuracy “ the increased bitter¬ 
ness ” in their daily relations. He urges the 
necessity of non-interference and economy in 
the public administration. According to him, 
the remedy is to be sought for in public 
opinion, both in India and in England. He 
asserts that all must work to “ the political 
reconstruction of the country,” taking the 
greatest account possible of the actual crisis, 
social and moral, and of the present religious 
tendencies in India. 

The crisis itself cannot be denied. Although 
twenty-five years have elapsed since I left 
India, I am aware of the deep changes which 
have taken place, and are still taking place, 
not only in the minds, but also in the wants 
and manners of many of those whom we 
should call in France “les classes diri- 
geantes ”; and we must not forget that such 
classes truly constitute the people. Each ol 
the men who are members of the superior 
classes has often depending on himself a large 
number of persons not yet able to think 
and feel for themselves. This is a fact that 
can be altered only by the progress of public 
education on one side and by the regular 
evolution of the present movement acting 
fully and energetically on the other. Who 
would now venture, for example, to separate 
the zemindar* from their ryots and to give to 
the latter rights that they would not know 
how to use ? Shall we wait till the progress 
has fully made its way? We could not 
perhaps do so if a general revolution once 
takes place. Prevention is better than re¬ 
pression ; and repression would perhaps be 
impossible if, instead of a local and personal 
mutiny, we had to deal with a national 
uprising. The crisis, I say, cannot be denied. 
Even in our petty French territories the 
influence of modem ideas is apparent, perhaps 
in a somewhat disordered form. I agree with 
Mr. Cotton in t hinkin g it will avail nothing 
to keep our eyes shut. Rational statesman¬ 
ship consists in doing the best for both 
English and Indian interests. It will be the 
everlasting honour of England to have emanci¬ 
pated and educated India. India will for long 
be united to England by such bonds as those 
between child and mother, or, rather, between 
pupil and teacher. Moreover, English lan¬ 
guage, habits, and general culture are too 
widely spread through India for her to be 
able to replace them by another civilisation 
from elsewhere. 

Mr. Cotton is right, too, when reasoning 
about the establishment and growth of the 
British dominion in India. From the ruins 
of the Mogul empire he shows the weakness 
of the apparent unity in the Mohammedan 
government. There was no religious, poli¬ 
tical, or social community between the different 
races, peoples, and nations in the Peninsula. 
The European conquests were mostly aided by 
local discontent, by dynastic quarrels, and by 
popular jealousy. We had not to appeal to 
the maxim, divide ut imperee ; we ruled 


because they were divided. Notv, oh the 
contrary, the unity is very nearly effected— 
not throughout the mass of the people, but 
(what is the important thing) among the 
chiefs, landowners, officials, and directing and 
influential men; and this unity has been 
effected by the hands, and in the interest, of 
the British. From Kashmir to Tinnevelly, 
from Madras to Bombay, the administration 
is based on the same principles. By the side 
of the vernaculars English has been popular¬ 
ised as the official language, much more than 
Hindustani or Persian ever was. The cur¬ 
rent money is everywhere the rupee; news¬ 
papers are everywhere spreading the same 
ideas; while railways are contributing to 
facilitate communication throughout the whole 
country. Even on the religious ground, a 
sort of unity appears to be forming itself, if 
it is true, as Mr. Cotton asserts, that free- 
thinking is finding its way among the upper 
classes—I mean, by free-thinking, the Brahmo 
ideas, which are certainly more philosophical 
than religious, and by the side of which 
Positivism also is largely spreading in India. 
I cannot, however, agree with Mr. Cotton in 
considering Positivism as a religion, for it is 
deficient in all that constitutes a religious 
creed. A few symbolical ceremonies, a few 
hymns and speeches, cannot make up for the 
negative or indifferent character of the Posi¬ 
tivist system. 

But, however that may be, it is true that 
India is obtaining unity. Let the time once 
come—as it must some day—when England 
shall restore India to herself, she will prob¬ 
ably form a kind of federal republic, con¬ 
stituted mainly out of distinct kingdoms, in 
which the existing castes, languages, and 
manners will still prevail, but in which a 
liberal aristocracy will be predominant. A 
federal republic, I have said, for I think it 
impossible that a complete unity can ever 
take place in so vast a country, inhabited by 
such different races, with so great a variety 
of climates, soils, industries, languages, and 
religions. I cannot admit that English will 
remain the official language, since Hindi, not 
Hindustani, appears more suited for that 
purpose; but probably all the vernaculars 
will be soon, as Mr. Oust has very justly said, 
reduced to five or six principal tongues— 
vis., Hindi, Bengali, Mahrati, Tamil, Telugu, 
and perhaps Canarese. Hindustani or Urdu 
will still remain the favourite speech of the 
Mohammedans; but, as it is only an artificial 
mixture of Arabic and Persian with indi¬ 
genous elements, as its chief feature is the 
use of the inconvenient Arabio character, I 
hope it will soon disappear, Islam having 
long since ceased to be the state creed. 

In reading this book, many a French 
politician will probably rejoice when he comes 
upon what Mr. Cotton has written concerning 
the disadvantages resulting to England from 
her occupation of India. It is true that, 
for more than a century past, all English 
politics have been bound to Asia, and that 
the eyes of British statesmen are always 
turned towards the East, so that they are 
often hampered in European questions. This 
is certainly an awkward consequence of a 
colonial policy; but, is it possible to abstain 
from certain things because they may cause 
us some trouble ? When the whole of 
Europe is in the throes of an economical 
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crisis, when emigration is everywhere in¬ 
creasing, when a kind of passion for colo¬ 
nial expansion is going oat through the 


A Bookseller of th» Lott Century, John 
Newbery. By Charles "Welsh. (Griffith, 
Barren & Co.) 


of Sunday schools, disclosed to him, but not 
without receiving a valuable consideration, 
the secret of “making Bateman’s Pectoral 


Continent, how could France abstain from This is a work over which the studious mind Drops.” One of the happiest moments in 
what is the natural consequence of her will long linger. Its charm should dwell on the bookseller’s life must have been when he 
history and of her feelings ? France is a the for many days. The firm of New- toot his son, Francis Newbeiy, to Trinity 
maritime power. She once had a large berv could not claim the nlaoe among College, Oxford, and placed him under the 
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once had 


colonial empire, she has left permanent and publishing houses in the last century, but its tutelage of Tom Warton. Tutor, father, son, 
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flourishing traces of her passage in many 
parts of America, Africa, and Asia. Her 
descendants are still prospering in Canada, 


Louisiana, and Mauritius, 
to be considered solely 


associations with those who followed literature 
as a profession were with one exception, those 
of the great business of Dilly, without a 


and two other friends dined together at the 
Angel; and after dinner Warton (no mean 
poet, and a poet with a keen appreciation of 


Colonies are not rival. The flavour of the old world hangs humorous verses, for did he not edit the 
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mercial point of view. They are not to be 
regarded only as fields to be cultivated by 


com- around this book and invests it with a lasting 


attraction. 

John Newbery was bom in the Berkshire 


Oxford Sausage ?) informed the" company 
that he belonged to a club which had taken 
its name from an epigram attributed, and, as 


those who can no longer And subsistence in village of Waltham St. Lawrence, a village the blushing bookseller confessed, with truth, 

the mother country. They are, consciously which even those well acquainted with to the elder Newbery. A year or two later 

or not, destined for greater and more general the beauties of rural England remember «aw the publication of two of Newbury's 

purposes. They are the only means of spread- after a visit with peculiar pleasure. White most popular books, Goody Two Shoo* and 

ing civilisation among backward races whose Waltham, in which that great bnnVm»n ) Tom Gingerbread ; but incessant labour had 

qualities and activity would otherwise be lost Hearne, first saw the light, and Shottesbrooke, hy this time exhausted his frame, and he died 

to humanity. They are the only way to where the most erudite of the Nonjurors when only fifty-four. With that love of one’s 

extend moral and material progress. What assembled the hospi ta bl e roof of native sou which rarely deserts the oountry- 

has been done in India by the English we Francis Cherry, are adjoining periaW One bom resident in London, he ordered his bones 

French must do in Western Africa, in 0 f John Newbery’s ancestors was Ralph to be laid in the churchyard of his native 

Madagascar, in Annam and Tonquin; and Newbery, a distinguished wir—1W in parish, where the tombstone, with the usual 


saw the publication of two of Newbery’s 
most popular books, Goody Two Shoes and 
Giles Gingerbread ; but incessant labour had 
by this time exhausted his frame, and he died 
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probably, too, our influence must pacifically T/mdnn during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, display of epitaph exaggeration, assigns to 
extend in China, which cannot persist for w ho was mndn free of the Company of him the merit of having “introduced the 
ever in its isolation. I will not insist on this Stationers on Januarv 21. 1560. as Mr. most powerful discovery in the a nnal s of 


annals 


point; but I may be permitted to recall that Welsh will find recorded in the first volume medicine.” 
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if Dupleix had succeeded in his schemes (p, 121) of Mr. ArbePs reprint of the Com- The son succeeded to the business; and, 
France, and not England, would now be the pany’s registers. John’s father was one of the whatever faults he may have had, the 
educator of India. farming stock who remained at home tilling business prospered in his hands. His father 

My English readers will not be offended if the fields of Waltham; and but for the boy’s had sent him to Merchant Taylor’s school—his 
I add that France might perhaps have com- own enterprise he mi ght have followed in his name is duly entered in Mr. Robinson’s 
pleted her work in India more quickly than father’s footsteps in the fields. Fortunately lists, but his birth is there given a year 
England. In a remarkable passage Mr. f or himwlf the boy was apprenticed to a later than is stated by Mr. Welsh—and 
Cotton points out the respective attitude of prosperous bookseller oalled Camon, dwelling placed him at Oxford. By the aid of 
British and Anglo-Indian officials and non- {n the neighbouring town of ~RA«/K»ig ; and on books and pills the younger Newbery blos- 
offlcials on one side, and of the natives on the fag master’s he married, as is not un- somed into a country gentleman. He became 

other. There is neither confidence nor common in the life of the good apprentice, the owner of Heathfield Park in Sussex ; and 
affeotiou, nor even mutual regard, between the widow. For some years he remained at in due course took his turn as high sheriff tor 
the two classes. I fancy that it would not Tjjdin. engaged in developing the busi- the county, when a mutiny in the Militia 


pleted her work in India more quickly than 
England. In a remarkable passage Mr. 


be so if the French were in the place of the ness of booksc 
English. Frenchmen are less attached to fa pill« , 

their native habits; they are less home-sick; nnnnoYmn w iti 


ness of bookselling and in adding to it a brought out all his native energy. He was 

- " .ills. While there, hebegan his perhaps a tittle pompous in style; but, in 

with Benjamin Collins, a pushing justification for his vanity, it must be con- 
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tucu tiiiuvo U»U 1 WJ, are uume-Biu* ; connexion With Hftnj flmin tin ning , a pushing JUBunwauou ior vtmxtjr, it must iaj wu- 

they adapt themselves more easily to tropical printer of Salisbury, from whose press the fessed that, as “ everybody’s ” Taylor says in 
climate; and are less obstinate in their reli- fint edition of The Vicar of Wakefield was the Record* of hit Life, Mr. Newbery was 
gious beliefs or prejudices. They are said to issued, and to whom many of the principal “a soholar and a poet.” Is he not duly 
be more agreeable and kind-hearted towards London booksellers sold shares in their ven- entered in the biographical dictionary of 


be more agreeable and kind-hearted towards 
strangers. An old saying affirms that, when 
colonising a country, Spaniards begin by 
building a church, Englishmen by building an 
exchange, and Frenchmen by building a ball¬ 
room. The ball-room must certainly be more 
pleasing to the native inhabitants in the 
m ajori ty of cases. 

What may be concluded from the preceding 
observations? Let us remark that of the 
three great European races two only, the 
North-German and the Latin, have a colonial 
question to deal with. Among the properly 
German nations England, and among the 
Latin nations France, are the most occupied 
with it. We need not be afraid of the future, 
observing that, in the German, England is the 
most imbued with the Latin spirit, and that, 
in the Latin, France has received the greater 


tures, no doubt in order that their books might 
be vended by the travellers of Collins among 
the opulent squires of the Western counties. 
Newbery moved to London in 1744, and, 


after some change, fixed his shop at the corner the family ” ? 


1816 as author of Observation* on the Income 
Tax (1800), with the additional note that 
“the famous powder of Dr. James has 
proved an inexhaustible mine of wealth to 


of St. Paul’s churchyard. In medico' 1 " bis On an appendix, of nearly two hundred 
speciality was the fever powder of Dr. James, pages i& length, giving “ a list of the books 
a panacea n g^inu t. rtiaAaaa nt alm niif avary bind ; published by the Newberys from 1740 to 
but the good bookseller had at least thirty 1800,” every one interested in bibliography 
other nostrums which he could recommend, will bestow the most laudatory epithets which 
Among books for children, none furnished the Englis h language can supply in praise of 
such delight as the volumes which issued literary toil. The labour of constructing a 
from the corner shop at the top of Ludgate catalogue of the books on any division of 
Hill. Kit Smart, the unhappy poet who knowledge which Were published during the 
passed some of his later years in the restraint last century deters all but the most enthu- 
of a lunatic asylum, and some in the precincts elastic from entering upon such an enterprise, 
of the King’s Bench prison, married his step- blr. Welsh says, and I may perhaps be 
daughter. Johnson sent forth the Idler allowed to put forward my own experience in 


part of the German element; so that France fa one of Newbery’s papers, and playfully corroboration of his statement, that xt is an 


and England united appear to combine the 
aspirations, wants, and tendencies of the 


satirised him therein under the name of easier task to find seventeenth-oentury books 
“ Jack Whirler.” Smollett edited the monthly than those published from 1730 to 1750. 
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West. And a philosopher has some justifies- which Newbery projected. The His undertiming, however, presents even 

tion for hoping that their destiny is to be the accounts between the reckless Goldsmith and greater difficulties. The labour of finding the 
pioneers of civilisation and the leaders of the the provident hnnV»«lln r are duly set out in books themselves is the first impediment in 
world. Forster’s life, and reproduced in Mr. Welsh’s his way; and when the books are oanght, 

Julies Vinson, (volume; and Robert the populariser those which issued from the printing-presses 


his way; and when the books are oanght, 
those which issued from the printing-presses 
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of tiie Newberys must be sorted from the 
rival publications of their neighbours. A 
catalogue of any kind will afford some little 
aid to the ordinary bibliographer, but he that 
essays such a labour as Mr. Welsh voluntarily 
took upon himself must handle the books 
themselves. I would only point out to him 
that Newmarket: a Satire (p. 277) was the 
work of Tom Warton, and that Millenium 
Hall (p. 269) is generally attributed to Lady 
Barbara Montague and Mrs. S. Scott. 

Many interesting questions naturally arise 
in connexion with Newbery’s share in the 
publication of the Vicar of Wakefield, but 
these have been sufficiently discussed else¬ 
where. The lives of both father and son 
were passed with some of the most attractive 
characters of the last century, of whom Gold¬ 
smith and Johnson were the chief. 

W. P. Coubthet. 


The 8eotti»h Geographical Magazine. Yol. I. 

(Edinburgh: Macniven & Wallace.) 

Whatever grudge some Englishmen may 
bear Prince Bismarck and Earl Granville for 
the parts they recently played in colonial 
policy, those of us who are interested in 
geography cannot but console ourselves with 
the fact that some good at least has come out 
of what at first seemed an unmixed evil. 
This solitary item on the credit side is the 
aroused attention of the public to the sadly 
neglected condition of the study of geo¬ 
graphy. 

To educationists whose eyes were not be¬ 
witched by one or two pet traditional school 
subjects, but who kept clearly in view the 
ideal of a well-ordered and duly proportioned 
curriculum, it must for many years have been 
painful to observe how steadily geography 
with us was falling to the rear. No com¬ 
parison with foreign countries was necessary 
to evoke the unpleasant feeling, although such 
a comparison was sure to deepen it, and 
superadd something like shame and indigna¬ 
tion that our country had no department of 
state whose business it was to prevent educa¬ 
tional calamities of the kind. Of legislation, 
it is true, we have had enough and to spare; 
but it has been partial, disconnected, and too 
much the outcome of expediency. It thus 
holds good as ever that our Bchool systems 
constitute anything but a “ cosmos,” whether 
as regards the teaching ! of geography or any¬ 
thing else. With a powerful and enlightened 
minister of education, surrounded by thought¬ 
ful and able educationists, things might have 
been very different. 

Among the notable evidence of revived 
interest in geography has been the formation 
of provincial geographical societies. We have 
now the Geographical Society of Manchester, 
the Scottish Geographical Society, with head¬ 
quarters in Edinburgh, and the geographical 
and ethnological section of the Glasgow Philo¬ 
sophical Society. To the labours of the Man¬ 
chester and Glasgow societies we may draw 
attention on a future occasion. The present 
is a suitable opportunity to glance at what 
has been accomplished by the Edinburgh 
Society, as the first volume of its Magazine 
has recently been completed. 

In outward appearance the monthly parts 
of the Magazine closely resemble those of the 


Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 
The contents of each part range under four 
heads: (1) original articles, (2) notes and 
news excerpted from other publications, (3) 
reviews of new books, and (4) notices of new 
maps. As far, therefore, as arrangement goes, 
the oontents likewise of the two publications 
are similar. There is considerable difference, 
however, as might be expected, in quality. 
The Soottish magazine aims at being popular, 
and seeks to diffuse geographical knowledge. 
It is not so much the geographical specialist 
who is catered for as the “ general reader.” 
The original articles are thus mainly articles 
of a readable and instructive character, such 
as would suit them for appearance in any of 
the ordinary monthlies not specially devoted 
to geography. Many of the authors are the 
very best that could have been selected: 
Stanley, Prof. Geikie, H. H. Johnston, Vam- 
b6ry, Felkin, O’Neill, Thomson, Greely, &c. 
The articles are illustrated by three portraits 
and a large number of maps. The portraits 
are doubtless meant as concessions to popular 
taste; but, if so, they fail on the score of 
art. Speaking generally, the maps are such 
as would accompany a good book of travels, 
and serve their purpose perfectly. One of 
them, however, an orographies! map of 
Scotland, by Bartholomew, is a real contribu¬ 
tion to geography. The physical sketch-map of 
North-west Australia is also deserving of 
mention. This matter of the supply of illus¬ 
trative maps we consider to be one of the 
highest importance. The editor who has 
i charge of it has a powerful educational lever 
in his hand. If he be careful not to give an 
inferior map merely because it can be got 
cheaply, and as often as possible present his 
readers with a distinctly high-class produc¬ 
tion, he will gradually, but inevitably, elevate 
their taste, and help in bringing on the time 
when the many antiquarian relics, at present 
called maps, will not be tolerated from any 
publisher. 

The geographical notes in small type are 
an important and distinctive feature of the 
magazine. They are arranged according to 
the large divisions of the world, and embrace 
a great amount of valuable information. The 
idea is an admirable one, and well worth 
oarrying out in a still more methodical 
manner.. Notes oulled without method, know¬ 
ledge, or judgment from any printed source 
whatever are of course not worth the trouble 
of an index. The index here given is excel¬ 
lent. The department of book reviews 
opened vigorously and well. It has not, how¬ 
ever, attained the standard the editor set for 
himself at the commencement (p. 64). It is 
defective as a record of the year’s geographical 
literature, and is disproportionate and uneven 
in its parts. The map notices are not very 
numerous. They give evidence of technical 
knowledge, and are vigorously written. 

Of the volume as a whole there can be but 
one opinion : it is exceedingly creditable to 
the editors and those who planned it, and is a 
most convincing proof that the promoters of 
the society are worthy of the support of their 
countrymen at home and abroad. 

Thohas Mote. 


hew HOVELS. 

Indian Summer. By W. D. Howells. (Edin¬ 
burgh : David Douglas.) 

Alicia Tennant. By F. B. Peard. (Bentley.) 

Mrs. Peter Howard. By the Author of “ The 

Parish of Hilby.” (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

A Reigning Favourite. By Annie Thomas. 

(Ward & Downey.) 

Broken Sunshine. By Mrs. G. Bigg-Wither. 

(White.) 

A Lone Lassie. By J. Jemmett-Browne. 

(Sampson Low.) 

When Mr. Howells, instead of endeavouring 
to show what a bad novelist Dickens was, is 
endeavouring in another way to show what a 
good one he is himself, he is generally worthy 
of attention. With manly waggishness he in¬ 
troduces in this very story a character who 
remarks on the deficiency of incident in 
“Howells’s” books, and it is certainly im¬ 
possible to describe Indian Summer as sen¬ 
sational. Jack, as usual, is in much danger 
of getting the wrong Jill, though he finally 
gets the right one; and it is necessary for all 
three to go through a vast deal of extremely 
complicated talking before things come 
straight. We are not sure that on his own 
announced principles Mr. Howells has not 
been guilty of base complaisance in intro¬ 
ducing a carriage accident to help out the 
solution of the difficulty, instead of giving us 
about ten more chapters of marivaudage, 
which would undoubtedly have been the more 
excellent way. However, this is a question 
between him and his own soul. Jack is 
Theodore Colville, an elderly journalist, 
slightly disappointed, though pretty' well to 
do in the world, who has (the phrase is 
Thackeray’s, and so may pass with English¬ 
men if not with Americans) bulged beyond 
the line of beauty in person, but who is still 
younger than he thinks, or pretends to think, 
himself. Jill—the right Jill—is Mrs. Bowen, 
a widow whom he had known but not loved 
in the days when he had not bulged beyond 
the line of beauty. The wrong Jill is an 
extraordinarily beautiful, amiable and im¬ 
pulsive, but not very wise young lady 
named Imogene Graham, who is under the 
right Jill’s ohaperonage at Florence. And 
they all get into a delightful embroglio, owing 
to the fact that Colville the hero (an awful 
example to other elderly journalists who have 
bulged beyond the line of beauty) retains the 
faculty of waltzing and the habit of meta¬ 
physically flirting with convenient objects. 
A waltz at a masked public ball (by the wav, 
this is the very best passage of the whole 
book, and is admirably done) knots the 
entanglement as it would seem inextricably. 
We shall not here attempt to unknot it 
further than by saying that Mrs. Bowen 
(whom we do not pity in the least, because 
she spells ber name Evelina) is frightfully 
jealous, that Imogene naturally discovers that 
the charms of middle age do not increase on 
acquaintance, and that Colville, though, like 
all recent American heroes, he is rather a 
poor creature, has a glimmer of saving sense 
that he is such. The novel will not ill repay 
anyone who has the fortitude to climb over 
such sentences in the overture as “Colville 
was finding a sort of vindictive satisfaction 
in the power to ignore the surrounding 
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frippery* of landscape and architecture,” or 
“ He was aware of a polite rustling of draperies 
with an ensuing well-bred murmur which at 
once ignored him, deprecated intrusion on 
him, and asserted a common right to the 
prospect on which he had been dwelling 
alone.” Oh! La Fee Taupe! La F6e Taupe! 
It should be added that there is a very nice 
child in the book. 

It hardly requires a certain modest refer¬ 
ence early in Alicia Tennant to “ Cartouche ” 
(the dog, not the book) to conciliate the 
reader to a novel of Mrs. Feard’s. We do 
not know that she has made muoh advance 
in her present venture. Alicia Tennant pro¬ 
ceeds through a rather loosely-knit succession 
of situations, and ends with that cheapest and 
least artistic of all ends—a death-bed. We 
remember an extremely unconventional parson 
once lifting up his voice at dinner and astonish¬ 
ing the company by crying “ Bring that entree 
thing back, you man! I can have roast mutton 
at home any day.” Unluckily the appropriate¬ 
ness of the parallel needs no enforcing, though, 
of course, we do not mean to say that every¬ 
body in a novel ought to he immortal, but 
merely that deathbeds ought not to be used 
partly to draw a tear and partly to cut a 
knot. Mrs. Feard is, we think, a little guilty 
of thus misusing the implement. Her heroine, 
too, a helpless kind of young woman, who lets 
herself be ordered abont and is sorry for it 
afterwards, is not very interesting. The 
other characters are, however, very much 
better; and the whole book allows itself to be 
read with ease and pleasure, the conversation 
being always natural, and all, or almost all, 
the characters human beings. The chief ex¬ 
ception is the heroic hero, Major Saunderson, 
whom Alicia ought to have married and did 
not, and with whom we feel quite certain 
that she would have been extremely unhappy. 
The unheroic hero, Geoffrey Tennant, Alicia’s 
cousin, but neither her husband nor her 
suitor, is distinctly agreeable. 

The author of Mrs. Peter Howard has at 
least one very considerable qualification of 
the novelist — she evidently possesses the 
faculty of observing character and manners at 
first hand. But either her experience of 
society has been very unfortunate, or her 
taste in selection is far from commendable. 
She takes a sort of Naturalist delight in 
describing the most sordid and shabbiest 
features of the least attractive kind of Eng¬ 
lish middle-class life, and in doing this never 
misses a rhyparographie touch when she can 
introduce one. We are again and again told 
how the coarse husband of the delicate 
heroine forgot to brush the crumbs out of his 
beard, and in kissing his wife left her cheek 
moist with the whisky and water he had been 
drinking. It is carefully noted how one of 
the characters—a very pretty girl, though 
not a very ladylike one—was, when seen by 
her hostess in bed, 

“ not such a handsome specimen of woman¬ 
kind as she appeared in the light of day, her 
fair hair screwed into a score of little paper 
packages on her head, her rather Ballow skin 
without the touch of bloom she had learnt to 
impart to it.” 

Whereupon follow details as to the young 
lady’s toilet-table and its appearance. It 
would be finical to object in toto to touches of 
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realism like tins; but they want more genius, 
or at least more talent, to carry them off, 
and, above all, they want a considerable story 
interest or a strong central interest of cha¬ 
racter. Of neither of these latter is there a 
trace in Mrs. Peter Howard. The sketches 
of Crabberton society, so far as they are rela¬ 
tive to any central situation at all, aw only 
grouped round the somewhat flabby, though 
virtuous, philanderings of Millioeot Howard, 
the delicate wife of a coarse husband, with 
Captain Gressey, the high-minded husband of 
a drunken wife. And thus the book is want¬ 
ing in “ total impression,” despite its not in¬ 
considerable merit of detail. 

The author of Penis Donne is a well-tried 
purveyor of pastime to the customers of cir- 
culatipg libraries, and there is perhaps no 
reason for very narrowly criticising any new 
book of hers. In A Reigning Favourite she 
has taken the real or supposed craze of the 
day for “distinguished theatricals” as her 
principal motive. Iris Murray, the heroine, 
first attaches herself to one reigning favourite 
of the stage, and then becomes another reign¬ 
ing favourite in her own person, unluckily 
making the mistake of marrying a scoundrel 
meanwhile. It is rather odd that when the 
candid friends of Iris as a child criticise her 
name, they seem to have heard of the flower 
but never of the goddess. Yet the name of 
the goddess certainly came before the name of 
the flower. 

Broken Sunshine is also theatrical, but on a 
much smaller scale, and in one volume instead 
of three. The heroine here is again mistaken 
in her first marriage, but has singular luck 
withal; for the improper person who induces 
her to many him when he has a wife already 
is so little of an impassioned lover that they 
part almost at the door of the registrar’s 
office, and she is enlightened as to his ante¬ 
cedents before anything irreparable takes 
place. Miss Leslie Girandine might be called, 
in current French slang, veinarde. So she 
continues to be on the whole; and though she 
has her sunshine (and her head) broken with 
some violence by a respectable, but impulsive, 
successor of the bad ana unenterprising seducer, 
the clouds roll by duly. Mrs. Bigg-Wither 
appears to regard the head-breaking with a 
leniency which shows that she accepts the 
qualification added in a well-known-story to 
the still better-known sentiment about laying 
hands on a woman, and even extends it. We 
do not know that all ladies would be so for¬ 
giving. 

The last book on our list is extremely hut 
not unamiably young. The heroine is sup¬ 
posed to be (but foul fall the foolish person 
who believes it) an illegitimate child; and her 
father, with very reprehensible disregard of 
her age and sex, shakes her oft as a venomous 
reptile when he has unwittingly taken her in 
his arms. This unpleasant experience is com¬ 
pleted in later life by the attentions of an 
Italian duke of the first water, who is appro¬ 
priately called theDuca di Maladetta; who says 
“ Fool! Idiot! What do I care for God and 
Church ? ” and other things of the most appo¬ 
site character; who uses his evil eye in the 
most abandoned manner; who practises abduc¬ 
tion ; and who, in short, plays the part to the 
life. Nevertheless the “ lone lassie’s ” lot is, 


on Hie whole, cast in pleasant places—in & 
Sooteh castle, where &e unearths a ghost 
while yet of tender age; in the New Forest, 
where she and her future lever (not the duke) 
play parts out of Manyat’s charming book with 
awkward consequences; in Italy and else¬ 
where; while even the meanest iiitsHigmw 
must see that the gettatere duke’s mis¬ 
behaviour is not likely to have any really 
alarming consequences. The book is occa¬ 
sionally very funny in point of exfieaton, 
with a fun of which the author is quite 
uneonwious, and in regard to which we should 
be very sorry in any way rudely to enlighten 
her. Gaenen Saixtsbuby. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Hints and Helps for Latin Elegiacs. By 
H. Lee Warner. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
This is almost the only guide to Latin versifica¬ 
tion, so far as we have seen, that can be called 
interesting in itself. Mr. Lee Warner has dis¬ 
cerned that to feed boys full of Ovid, and then 
make them translate into Ovidian verse Eng¬ 
lish wholly unlike Ovid in style and thought 
(Prefaoe, p. v.) is absurd. He has “ never quite 
persuaded himself that Latin verse is desirable 
for all the boys in any form of a public school p ; 
but he sees, what many miss, that the use of 
the metre really helps, instead of hindering, 
many boys; farther, that it is essential to fix 
the youthful translator’s eyes on fresh and 
spirited, not hackneyed or languid, passages, 
if the process is to avail him intellectually. It 
is really quite refreshing to pass from the 
normal “The poplars are felled,” or “Boss- 
belle,” or “ Not a drum was heard,” to well- 
selected, and sometimes re-written, passages 
from Browning, from Tennyson’s reoent poems, 
from Heine, and Whittier, and even from 
Love in Idleness (p. 167). Of oourse, by “re¬ 
written ” we mean thrown into elegiac shape, 
as, e.g., on pp. 31-5, portions of the “Ancient 
Mariner ” have been, with great skQL The 
vocabulary is good, and the footnotes—on the 
same principle as those in Sidgwick and 
Morice’s Greek Verse —are neat and helpfuL 
The pages (16-21) on “ Style ” are capital. On 
p. 149, what can be meant by rendering 
Shelley’s “ sensitive plant ” by the suggestion 
“ turpis, vilis ” P We can cordially recom¬ 
mend this book. 

An Introduction to Latin Elegiac Verse Com¬ 
position. By J. H. Lupton. (Macmillan.) 
We do not find thin mnmmi quite so intwesbng 
as Mr. Lee Warner’s similar and simultaneous 
production. The latter seems to us more 
original and adventurous in his choice of pieces. 
Mr. Lupton is “safer " and less eventful, has 
little or nothing of Browning, e.g., and 
deals freely in Moore and Byron. To us, it 
appears that there is one essential thing ® 
Latin verse teaching, after the first element® 
axe mastered, and that is that the *°r 
translation shall be first-rate as litoaturs. 
The close, almost prying attention, necessary 
to convert well from English to Iota « 
thrown away on third-rate ditties and quatrains, 
such as are too commonly presented to 't& e 
young scholar. But Mr. Lupton’s “re-trsns- 
lation ”—i.e., reproductions of the English® 
a Latinised form—are distinctly good. Bsac- 
cise lx., «.<?., is excellently tamed. We ste 
not quite satisfied with his dictum (Pref. P- *•/ 
that “ words like borealis and scatebrosus ha 
no respectable authority at all.” That depend 
on what you mean by “words like them- 
it means “ these words,” it is time, batdumv > 
if it means “ all words of like form, “ 
untrue. That “ ocellus ” = “ oculns ** . 
very prevalent delusion (on scansional gro*““7' 
among beginners, and we are gl*d to » 
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stigmatised (p. x.). A vocabulary has been 
added, suadente the High Master of St. Paul’s 
School; but we wish Mr. Lupton had added an 
index also. The introduction “ On Rhythm 
and Metre” is good. We think the Ovidian 
couplet is given precedence somewhat too 
easily. After all, the elegiac is a Greek metre; 
and Catullus and, in some degree, Propertius, 
used it as such. Ovid minced it into a neat 
but not very dignified or sonorous jingle. 

Parallel Postages for Translation into Greek 
and English. By the Rev. Ellis C. Mackie. 
{Mvunulan.) This is an endeavour to improve 
translation from, and composition in, Greek, 
by setting opposite to one another analogous 
passages from English and Greek. The parallels 
are graduated. That is to say, in the earlier 
exercises they resemble one another closely; in 
the later ones, the sinaQiarity is faint, and 
amounts rather to a suggestion of the proper 
style than to any aid in vocabulary or con¬ 
struction. Notes have been omitted, that the 
volume may be useful in training for scholar¬ 
ships as well as for scholarship. Fourteen 
Greek authors, and about forty modern writers, 
are laid under contribution. We have some 
doubt if, at an early stage of education, the 
Greek of Aristotle is good either as a model for 
Greek prose or as unseen translation. On the 
other hand, we are glad to see some, and should 
welcome more, of me bright Greek of Lucian; 
and the parallel (pp. 134-5) between Plato’s 
great myth of Er and Swift’s cross-examina¬ 
tion of Alexander’s ghost shows a good deal 
of literary tact. It is a serviceable volume, of 
a kind not quite so hackneyed as most modem 
school-books. 

Prose Extracts arranged for Translation into 
English and Latin. By J. E. Nixon. (Cam¬ 
bridge: Macmillan A Bowes.) The value of 
this book lies in its general and special pre¬ 
faces on style and idiom. We cannot remember 
to have seen anywhere else such careful dis¬ 
crimination of Latin styles. Broadly, we all 
recognise the unlikaness of Cicero and Tacitus; 
but the really educational process is to hunt 
this unlikeness into ooraers and details—to 
see how they differ, and by what literary 
method, so to speak. No doubt, practising the 
two styles, in the way of composition, gives 
a gradual insight into this; but by a very 
laborious process, and one much shortened by 
Mr. Nixons prefaces. We like too the method 
of placing parallel, not identical, passages of 
Latin ana English to face one smother: Ballast 
opposite to Motley, Livy to Robertson, each 


elucidating the other by parallelism. These 
extracts are divided under the three conspicuous 
heads of Oratory, History, and Philosophy, 
about sixty pages being given to each, and the 
required style fesug thus readily accessible, in 
English or Latin, for composition or transla¬ 
tion, to the teacher as to the student. It is a 
laborious and well-compiled book. 

Macmillan’s Latin Course—First Tear. By 
A. M. Cook. (Macmillan.) The raison /Litre 
of this book is (1) to introduce Latin very 
slowly, by exercises on each fresh detail— e.g., 
10 exercises are given to mensa, and 150, alto¬ 
gether, to declensions of nouns; (2) to use 
a semi-Prendergaat system of a very small 
vocabulary in various permutations and com¬ 
binations. The result is that (1) the aocidauoe 
down to conjugation iv. takes 330 exercises to 
teach; (2) until exercise 210, verbs have to be 
used without understanding how the parts are 
formed. The book is clearly printed, with tile 
terminations in heavier type; and carefully 
spelt, as* e.g., in the matter of diphthongs, and 
(p. 149) inilia lor millia, epistula, cotidie, Ac. 
These are small purisms; but, after all, it is 
just as well so to learn Latin as to have nothing 
to unlearn. 


Priora Latina. By William Modlen. (Seeley.) 
This is a Latin accidence of the most elementary 
kind, containing, however, a few exercises of 
a testing rather than an exhaustive character. 
It is supposed to contain work for one term, 
and traverses the usual ground, from declen¬ 
sions to conjunctions, without any variety of 
method. We call Mr. Modlen’s attention to an 
irritating misprint in the first line of the pre¬ 
fatory note: and, on p. 51, § 75, surely “ cado ” 
and “ cano” have made an irregular union in 
the two parentheses. Is it necessary (p. 80) to 
make the young spell it “ quum,” only to 
unlearn it later ? 

Exercises on the Compound Sentence in Greek. 
By F. W. Cornish. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
This book snpplys a want. It is a collection of 
simple sentences, based on an analysis of Greek 
syntax into seventy-five heads, under the 
classification of sentences substantival, adjec¬ 
tival, adverbial. The syntax is a compact 
prtcis of the ordinary modem grammars, such 
as Goodwin’s. We think it, perhaps, a little 
too short for purposes of reference; it is, how¬ 
ever, clear and accurate. On p. 9, § 26, “ some¬ 
times used ” is misleading— cf. Goodwin, p. 193, 
“secondary tenses are used in final clauses,” 
Ac. In § 25, the quotation from Thucydides is 
rather marred by leaving out *ai nh ftomBoUr. 
On p. 16, § 53, the words “ and rp\r is some¬ 
times used .... sentences ” are absolutely 
superfluous in view of § 51, and can only 
confuse. The exercises are from classics 
authors for the most part. The vocabulary 
seems complete and accurate: if it has 
wpirr • and hraXXi r r Ofuu, why not inQpt £ r r « 
(p. 71) for uniformity ? 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish shortly 
Prof. Freeman’s first course of lectures at 
Oxford, upon The Methods of Historical Study ; 
and also the Advent Sermons preached last 
year by the Dean of St. Paul’s. 

The same publishers announce a trans¬ 
lation, by Mr. P. H. Wicksteed, of Prof. 
Kuenen’s Historico-Critical Inquiry into the 
Origin and Composition of the Hexateuch. 

Mr. Gladstone, in oommending Mr. Swift 
MaoNeill’s Irish Parliament, a short time since, 
wrote to the publishers: “I do uot know 
whether it would be open to the able author to 
exhibit summarily the way in which material 
injuries were inflicted upon Ireland through 
commercial or anti-oommerdal arrangements.” 
Acting upon this suggestion Messrs. Cassell 
A Co. arranged with Mr. MacNeill for the pre¬ 
paration of such a work as the Prime Minister 
indicated, which will be published in a few 
days under the title of English Interference with 
Irish Industries. 

A new volume of poems by Mrs. Piatt will 
be published shortly by Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co., entitled In Primrose Time: a New Irish 
Garland. 

Messrs. Blackwood will be the publishers 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s new novel, A House divided 
against Itself. 

The next volume in the “ Golden Treasury ” 
series will be entitled The Trial and Death of 
Socrates, consisting of the Euthyphron, Apologia, 
Crito, and Phaedo of Plato, translated by 
F. J. Church. 

Messrs. Keqan Paul, Trench & Co. will 
publish immediately a new volume of travel by 
Mr. J. J. Aubertin, entitled Six Months in Cape 
Colony and Natal and One Month in Tenerife 
and Madeira. 

Mr. Fisher IJnwin are the publishers in 
England of the series of short popular histories 


to be called “ The Story of the Notions.” They 
will issue next week the first volume-i— Borne, 
written by Mr. Arthur Gilman. 

There will shortly appear, in Macmillan’s 
series of “Foreign School Classics,” Select 
Poems of Schiller, edited by E. J. Turner and 
E. D. A. Morahead, of Winchester College, the 
joint editors of Faust. 

A novel of musical life written by Mrs. 
Oscar Beringer will appear shortly. It is 
dedicated to the Abbe Liszt, who forms a pro¬ 
minent character in the story. The scene is 
laid partly in Germany and partly in England. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey will publish 
immediately two new novels, each in three 
volumes: A Lucky Young Woman, by F. C. 
Philips; and Two Widows, by Leslie Keith. 

The same publishers also announce the 
following new editions: Mr. George Manvfile 
Fenn’s Double Gunning, in one volume; Mrs. 
Frances Elliot’s Old Court Life in France, with 
twenty illustrations by Alfred Fredericks; and 
Miss Florence Warden’s Prince of Darkness; 
and Mr. Farjeon’s Christmas Angel (witk the 
title changed to Molia), both in s tiling 
volumes. 

A new novel by A. E. Schlotel, entitled A 
Wife's Sister, whioh deals with the much vexed 
question of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister, will be published by Messrs. Griffith, 
Farran A Co. next week 

The Earl of Selborne is about to publish, 
through Messrs. Cassell A Co., the address 
reoently delivered at Blackmoor, on “ The 
Endowments and Establishment of the Church 
of England.” 

It is proposed to hold next year in London 
an international congress of all persons in¬ 
terested in shorthand in commemoration of its 
tercentenary, “ which may fairly be said to 
have originated with Dr. Timothy Bright’s 
Characterie about the year 1587.” The idea of 
the promoter is to celebrate this event by the 
reading and discussion of papers cm the history, 
progress, and literature of stenography, and by a 
conversazione, with an exhibition of the most 
curious works and MSS. on shor thand and 
writing in general. It has been estimated that 
nearly 2,000 authors have published more than 
3,000 distinot works on stenography and 
kindred subjects. Any communications on the 
suggested congress should be addressed to 
Dr. Westby-Gibson, 10 Great Coram Street, 
Russell Square, W.C. 

The Shelley Society’s Note Book, of which 
Number I. will be out next week, will contain, 
among other articles and scraps of interest, a 
note on “Shelley at Eton,” giving the Coleridge 
recollection of the regular “ Shelley bait ” there. 
The young poet objected to shoe-airings, and 
the other boys considering this a sign of an 
til-regulated and unprincipled mind, used to 
chevy and worry him daily for it, as if be were 
a kind of boy-fox; but without bringing him 
to a better mind. The oak which Shelley blew 
to pieoes was, it seems, on the Brocas, and 
there the writer of the note, Mr. William Cory— 
who, as William Johnson, was one of the best- 
known masters in the college—saw it. Is it 
perchance there still ?. Bothell's house, in 
which Shelley lived, was pulled down more 
than twenty years ago. 

The Shelley Society now numbers more 
than two hundred members. It finds diffi¬ 
culty in getting a theatre for its perform¬ 
ance of “The Cenci” in the first week in 
May, so many other matures and rehearsals of 
new pieces are going on then. For the third 
week in May it oan get a theatre, and possibly 
the performance will have to take place then, 
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The first performance of the “ Story of 
Orestes ” will take place at the Prince’s Hall, 
Piccadilly, on the evening of May 13, and that 
of the “Tale of Troy” on the afternoon of 
May 14, instead of the dates previously an¬ 
nounced. 

Ax the meeting of the Aristotelian Society 
on Monday next Mr. Romanes will read a 
paper on “ Mind Stuff in Relation to Theism.” 
It is intended to be a development of the Rede 
Lecture which he delivered at Cambridge last 
year. 

Prof. Mandell Creighton, Prof. Judd, 
and Col. Majendie have been elected members 
of the Athenaenm Club by the committee 

A new sixpenny weekly journal will shortly 
appear, under the editorship of Mr. Egmont 
Hake. It will be largely political, but at the 
same time will comprise articles on social and 
literary subjects. The first number, which is 
to appear on April 9, will contain an account 
of the British Home Rule Association scheme, 
by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, together with an editorial 
reply. 

Dr. R. F. Weymouth has announced his 
intention of resigning the headmastership of 
the school at Mill Hill, which he has held with 
muoh distinction for many years. 

Mr. G. J. Holyoake will cease editing The 
Present Day after the May number. He will 
be succeeded by Mr. Thomas Barrett, hon. 
secretary of the London Dialectical Society. 

The Christian Chronicle has been incorporated 
with the Christian Commonwealth ; and Dr. 
Parker’s sermons will henceforth appear weekly 
in the latter paper. 

Messrs. Saxon & Co., of London and New 
York, the publishers of the English translation 
of SalammlS, have adopted as their trade-mark 
the jewel of Alfred the Great, as being one of 
the oldest Saxon relics of the kind. 

At the sale of the late Mr. J. Whitefoord 
Mackenzie’s library at Edinburgh, on Monday, 
the two MS. commonplace books of Burns 
fetched £325 and £284; a copy of the Kil¬ 
marnock edition of Burns’s poems (1786) fetched 
£84; a oopy of the first Edinburgh edition 
(1787), together with an autograph letter of the 
poet, £23; a copy of Burns’s Life and Works 
(Chambers, 1856), with a rhyming episode in 
the handwriting of the poet, £18; a copy of a 
later Kilmarnock edition, with the original 
MS. of “The Calf,” £49; and Burns’s copy of 
The Gentle Shepherd, £46. 

A cheap uniform edition of the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis’s Music and Morals, and My Musical 
Life, will be published immediately by Messrs. 
W. H. Allen & Co. A German translation of 
the former work recently appeared at Breslau. 

Unde Herman, one of Emile Echard’s popular 
stories, has been translated into English by 
Mrs. Tyson, and will be published almost 
immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

With reference to the dissolution of the 
Browning Society at Girton, we are requested 
to state that the society was mainly formed 
for the purchase of Browning’s works for the 
college library. This having been done, the 
society was kept up awhile for general literary 
purposes. Having run its course, it was dis¬ 
solved, and the balance—two shillings and 
twopenoe—returned to the subscribers in 
chocolates. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

M. Leconte de Lisle, the new Academician, 
is said to have three new works in preparation. 
One is a play dealing with the Merovingian 
period, called Frldigonde ; another is a lyric 
drama, Apollonide, for which JM. Franz Gervais 


is writing the music; the third is described as 
a series of “ scenes dramatiques, sociales, 
r£ligieuses, thbologiques et politiques,” to be 
entitled Les Etats du Viable. Of the last, some 
pieces have already appeared in reviews, in¬ 
cluding a dialogue between Satan and the anti¬ 
pope Balthasar Cossa (John XXII.), which was 
originally published in a magazine of the 
Quartier Latin. 

Aocordino to Le Livre, M. Edmond Gon- 
court has consented to publish a portion at 
least of his “ Mdmoires des Frdres de Gon- 
court.” It will probably appear in a news¬ 
paper, from June to October of the present 
year. 

M. Georoe Ohnet has just ready for 
publication a new novel, entitled Les Dames de 
Croix-Mort. 

Tips memoirs of the late Comte de Falloux 
are being prepared for the press by the Comte 
de Ressbguier, his executor, and the Comte de 
Blois, his heir. 

The artist, Mr. Alfred Stevens, is said to be 
writing a volume of reminiscences. 

M. Sigismond Lacroix is engaged upon an 
historical work treating of the municipality of 
Paris during the early months of the Revolu¬ 
tion. 

The fourth volume of MM. Perrot and 
Chipiez’s Histoire de VArt dans VAntiquitt, 
which will be published shortly, deals with 
Sardinia, Palestine, and Asia Minor. 

The grant to the BibliothAque Nationals for 
purchases is 185,000 frs. (£7,400), of which 
80,000 frs. is appropriated to printed books, 
30,000 frs. to MSS.; 40,000 frs. to coins; and 
27,000 frs. to prints. The total grant for all 
the national libraries of France amounts to 
225,000 frs. 

A commission has been appointed by the 
management of the Theatre Fran^ais, to 
examine the question of the handwriting of 
Molidre, which is as much a subject of contro¬ 
versy as the spelling of Shakspere’s name. 

M. Maurice Tourneux has published a 
pamphlet (Paris: Imprimerie National) con¬ 
taining the result of his official mission to 
St. Petersburg to examine the Diderot MSS. 
These MSS., as is well known, were sold to the 
Empress Catherine by Mdme. de Vandeul, 
Diderot’s daughter. In 1863 they were trans¬ 
ferred from tiie Hermitage to the Imperial 
Library. The number of volumes is thirty-two, 
of which one (vol. xvii.) is missing. They are 
all copies, with a few corrections in the hand¬ 
writing of Diderot, of which those in the Neveu 
de Rameau alone have real importance. But in 
this case, as readers of Mr. John Morley’s 
Diderot will he glad to learn, M. Tourneux has 
been able to add a certain number of pages, 
“ vcritablement precieuses,” to the works of 
one whom he calls “ le penseur, l’eorivain, 
l’artiste en qui le xix* sidcle a le devoir de 
saluer un de sea plus brillants precurseurs.” 

MM. Gaidoz and Sebillot, to whose joint 
labours all students of folklore are already so 
much indebted, have just published (Paris: 
Maisonneuve) a Bibliographie des Traditions et 
de la Littirature Populaire des Frances it Outre 
Met. They have included not only the existing 
French colonies, but also all those countries 
where French is spoken in any form, such as 
Canada, Mauritius, Hayti, &c., and even the 
protectorates of Tunis and Madagascar. 

Prof. Ga8t£, of Caen, writes to the Revue 
Critique to point out the interesting fact that 
Norman peasants to this day talk of the 
“forme” of a hare, instead of gite; that the 
word is found in Norman chansons of the 
fifteenth century; and that the noun has given 
rise to a verb, “ se former.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

MARCH 20, 1886. 

O tyrant frost, hast thou not had thy will, 

Now that love's eyes are closed, and Pity’s tear 
Is frozen to her cheek ? Ave, even Fear 
Has ceased to shudder, and all hearts are still. 

For thine own sake beware, and cease to fill 
Thy cruel mouth with what is left of dear; 

For He, thy deadly foe, the Spring, is near 
I hear his royal voice across the hill. 

O come, O breathe upon the icy showers 
And fling thy rosy mantle o'er the woods. 

0 loose, O Spring, the laughter of the floods 
And cheer the bride-birds waiting for their bowers; 
For thou behold’st the patience of the flowers 
And all the dumb petition of the buds. 

Cosmo Mohkhouse. 


“ HUMANITY ’’ AT OXFORD. 

S ines by an Oxford hack on homing that Mr. 

msay, who occupied the Chair of Classical 
Art and Archaeology in that University, being 
left without sufficient income on which to live, 
had resigned the Professorship to aooept the 
Chair of Humanity at Aberdeen.] 

Oxford, to glorify her Lapidarium, 

Made a Professor—minus honorarium ; 

The new Professor, finding stones and bread 
Were not convertible—discreetly fled. 

What then ? Does Oxford lose V Our University 
Has still some comfort left in its adversity: 
Learning is good, no doubt—we wish to keep 
Its representatives—but on the cheap. 

These poor Professors—it’s a shame to ridicule 
’em!— 

Are, after all, outside our true curriculum; 

Our aim’s to join in one well-framed anatomy 
A “ Young Men’s Club ” and “ F ini s hi ng 
Academy”; 

Our business is to cram; we are not fools; 

Our capital’s invested in the Schools. 

Hellenic Art's not needed for a “ Class,” 

And healthy barbarism suits a “ Pass ” ; 

Fat fellowships and fees are consolations 
For those who cater to examinations. 

We’ve only one advice for those we love: 

“ Be tutorised—and keep along the groove! 

Tread as a man the beaten path the boy did, 

Let all Professors’ lectures be avoided ! 

Research is hugely out of plaoe in College; 
Examination is the goal of knowledge." 

Advance is needless: whan a theme’s worked out 
By learned Germans, we turn on the spout ■ 
Cribbing, we find, is cleaner work than grubbing, 
And demined originality needs snubbing! 

A “ subject ” should be finite ; every fact 
Be cut and dried and in a text-book packed; 
Inscriptions—explorations—archaeology— 

Are incompatible with true philology; 

A Chair for such upon our oourse encroaches, 
Confounds our primers and upsets our coaches. 

So—having trespassed thus on our urbanity— 

Let Ramsay go—and teach the Scots “humanity ”! 


OBITUARY. 

RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., LATE 
ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 

The obituary notices of Dr- Trench, whioh 
have already appeared in the daily papers, 
have given to those who did not remember 
them an outline of the facts of his life. In the 
case of so distinguished a man of letters our 
readers will look for a somewhat more intimate 
and extended aocount of one who for so many 
years has held an honourable and conspicuous 
plaoe in theology, in poetry, and in philology. 
But his literary labours did not stand apart 
from his other work. When, hereafter, the 
lives of Mr. Gladstone, or—not that we mesa 
to compare the men—Mr. Trevelyan, come to be 
written, the literary side of their character* 
need not even be named, save as a kind of 
parenthesis to all else whioh may be said. But 
in Archbishop Trench literature coloured, and 
in its turn took its colour from, all the facts and 
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circumstances of his life. He was a typical 
instance of a literary dean, a literary bishop; 
and his whole career, therefore, falls under our 
survey, however little it is the function of the 
Academy to stray, as a rule, from the thorny, 
if pleasant, path of letters into the still more 
intricate and dangerous thickets of ecclesias¬ 
tical politics. 

Bichard Trench was the second son of a 
younger brother of Lord Ash town, his mother 
being granddaughter and heiress to Bichard 
Chenevn, Bishop of Waterford. He was 
sprung, therefore, on both sides from the 
landlord and Protestant settlers in Ireland, 
of whom he was to be the last estab¬ 
lished Archbishop of Dublin, and for the 
extinction of whose claim to the soil the tocsin 
rings in harsh discord with his funeral peal. 
Indeed, he was doubly Protestant and 
Huguenot, for Trenches (La Tranche) and 
Chenevixes were originally refugees from 
France for religion’s sake. But he was not 
among those or the dominant race who are 
described as “ more Irish than the Irish them¬ 
selves.” None would ever have taken him for 
other than an Englishman. His grave, reserved 
and, to strangers, somewhat stem manner, his 
accuracy of guarded statement, his singularly 
pure English aooent, were all, as far as possible, 
unlike what are usually held to be Irish 
characteristics. His mother was a woman of 
exceptional culture and keenness of mind, and 
no doubt much of her son’s literary facility was 
inherited from her. He repaid this in after 
years by editing a selection from her diaries 
and letters which were well worth preserving. 

Bichard Trench was educated at Harrow, 
where his friendship began with Cardinal 
Manning—a friendship which, it is pleasant to 
know, continued to the end. Almost the last 
occasion on which the late archbishop visited 
the Athenaeum'was on the day of the recent 
riots. He was standing with the cardinal near a 
window, when it was shattered by the mob and 
the fragments of glass fell at their feet. He 
may well have, for the moment, fancied himself 
’ i Dublin rather than in Pall Mall. Neither at 
Harrow nor at Trinity College, Cambridge, did 
he particularly distinguish himself in examina¬ 
tions. His reading was probably too various, 
too extensive, that he should care to concen¬ 
trate his attention on a few books which may 
not at the time have specially interested him. 
While his elder brother, Francis Trench, late 
Bee tor of Islip, who survives the arohbishop, 
took high honours, and has passed through 
life comparatively unknown, Bichard was 
assimilating vast treasures of multifarious 
reading, which remained pigeon-holed, as it 
were, and ready for after reference, in the 
capacious storehouse of a singularly accurate and 
retentive mind. The set in which young Trench 
found himself at Cambridge was calculated to 
foster all that was bright, all that was intellec¬ 
tual, in his nature. John Sterling; Frederic 
Maurice, afterwards to be associated with him 
at King’s College, London; John Kemble, the 
“J. K.” of Tennyson’s fine sonnet; James 
Spedding, the recipient of Tennyson’s lines on 
the death of his brother, and himself the 
original inspirerof some of the best among that 

S et’s earlier lyrics; Venables; Charles Buller; 

onckton Milnes, afterwards Lord Houghton; 
Tennyson, and others, made a set of keen¬ 
witted and thoughtful young men not easily 
matched among university cliques; while the 
influenoe of Julius Hare was over them all as 
college tutor, inspiring and guiding in safe 
ohannels a true zeal for learning. 

Trench took his degree in 1829, and was shortly 
afterwards ordained as curate to Hugh James 
Bose, of Hadleigh, so well known to all students 
of the early High Church movement. But in 
the interval between Cambridge and the Suffolk 
curacy came a short episode, on which a word 


must be said, if but a word', to make the record 
of the life complete, it was so oddly at variance 
with the rest of it. All readers of Carlyle’s 
Life of Sterling will remember his account of 
Torrijos, the Spanish patriot and exile, who, in 
the end of 1829 


persuaded himself that if he could but land in 
the South of Spain with a small patriot band, well 
armed and well resolved, a band carrying Are in 
its heart, then Spain, all inflammable as touch- 
wood, and groaning indignantly under its brutal 
tyrant, might blaze wholly into flame around him, 
and incalculable victory be won.” 

Into this wild scheme Sterling, as was natural, 
threw himself with fervour, so also some of the 
others of the Cambridge set, and among them 
Trench and Kemble. Sterling says : 

“ Carlyle never spoke a word of this affair in after 
days, nor was any of the actors much tempted to 
speak. We can understandthat there were young 
fervid hearts in an explosive condition, young rash 
heads, sanctioned by a man s experienced head. . . . 
Money was subscribed, collected: the young Cam¬ 
bridge democrats were all ablaze to assist Torri¬ 
jos.” 

Trench was with them inheart and in act, though 
it is not certain how far his help and sym¬ 
pathy went—probably not so far as Sterling’s. 
But that once in his life, so stately, grave, 
and balanced a man as Bichard Trench should 
have been thrown off his balanoe by a great 
and romantio enthusiasm speaks volumes in 
favour of his warm heart, and shows the fount 
of poetry in him welling up unrestrained, which 
was afterwards to find its chosen and chastened 
expression in calm and graceful verses. Tet 
there are a few lyrics, notably “ Mooltan,” and 
one or two of those written during the Bussian 
War, in which we can see a gleam of the old 
fire, a trace of the old joy of battle in a cause 
deemed righteous. There is still a tradition in 
Dean’s Yard how that, when once two Westmin¬ 
ster boys were struggling in that schoolboy play 
which comes so near to fighting, Trench’s deep 
voice, like the toll of the Abbey bell, was heard 
to say as he passed by, “ Well done, little one.” 
Wilberforce recognised with keen insight this 
point in his character, “ Trench,” he said, 
“ has a soldier’s heart under his cassock.” 

In becoming curate to Hugh James Bose, 
Trench definitely joined the High Church party, 
as distinguished from the Tractarian, still more 
from that which has now become the Bitualist 
party. Change there no doubt was, in his 
opinions—there must be change where there is 
not stagnation; but, on the whole, the current 
of his thought always flowed within the banks 
of symbolic and patristic orthodoxy, according 
to the lines laid down by the early Tractarians. 
He never had the smallest leaning Homewards. 
He had a tolerance for, though not intellectual 
sympathy with, the Broad school. He never 
failed in his friendship and regard for Mr. 
Maurice; and as chaplain to the Bishop of 


with, 
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Oxford he showed a lari 
and appreciation of, the 
more thoughful among the young men who 
came under his notice. While the bishop was 
always keenly vigilant for orthodoxy, the 
chaplain was rejoioed at signs of vigorous 
thought. 

Mr. Trench’s acquaintance with the great 
bishop began when he was holding a small 
Hampshire incumbency, whioh he resigned to 
become curate to Wilberforce, at Alverstoke. 
Headers of Wilberforce’e life will remember 
the close affection which grew up between the 
two men, and it was one of the most disinter¬ 
ested friendships of Wilberforce’s life. The 
“ deep and earnest personal piety,” the great 
simplicity of Justin—as Wilberforce used to 
call him, after his first poem, “Justin Martyr”— 
made a great impression on the man whose own 
character was so widely different. Wilberforce 
probably never gave so much of his heart with 


less thought of how he best could use the man 
to whom he gave it. 

In 1845 Wilberforce was made Dean of West¬ 
minster, and Trench became Bee tor of Itchen- 
stoke, a small village near Winchester, joining 
to his work there, as soon as Wilberforce became 
bishop, that of examining chaplain to his friend, 
and soon after that of Theological Professor 
at King’s College. He had married, soon after 
his ordination, his cousin, a sister of the late 
Lord Ashtown; and for the next eleven years 
he led a very quiet, useful, literary life, while his 
three days in London each week kept him from 
stagnating in the monotony of a oountry 
parish. This was the period of his greatest 
literary activity; but of his works we shall 
speak as a whole further on. He was most 
conscientious in the discharge of his parochial 
duties. To many men it would have seemed 
that in a small parish of only three hun¬ 
dred people, without large means and with 
- large family, the few sheep in the 
wilderness might very well have been left to 
shift for themselves when he came up to King’s 
College. But he always had a curate, and pro¬ 
bably few parishes in the diocese were oarea for 
so well as the little village among the Hamp¬ 
shire meadows. His pupils at King’s College 
remember with gratitude his wise ana thought¬ 
ful teaching, if sometimes it was somewhat 
above the heads of the students, not then at 
least, if now, up to so high a standard as that 
he set before them. He was then in the prime 
of a very strong and vigorous manhood, with 
an impressive presence, and looked as if he 
could not tire. Though it can hardly be said 
of a man near eighty that he died prematurely; 
it is yet probable that he presumed too much 
on tins vigour, working by night as well as by 
day; and that had he husbanded his foroes 
somewhat more in his maturity his natural 
strength would have been unabated to the last. 
His voice was musical, and in reading like the 
rolling tones of some great organ. There are 
those who can never forget his delivery of oer- 
tain chapters of the Bible in the chapel of Cud- 
desdon Palace before the bishop’s ordinations. 
One in particular, the account of the taking of 
Jericho, remains in the memory as a very storm 
of melodious sound. In the words ‘ ‘ The priests 
going on, and blowing with the trumpets” 
seemed to ring the sonorous notes of the clarions 
themselves. 

It does not seem that Mr. Trench ever put 
forward any claims to other preferment. He 
was content with what he had, and with his 
literary work. But his friends were not 
content for him. The Bishop of Oxford and 
Monckton Milnes, afterwards Lord Houghton, 
in particular were never weary of urging 
his merits. Wilberforce was far from Ming 
a persona grata to Palmerston, nor was 
Milnes the kind of man whose opinion ministers 
consult on spiritual appointments. To Lord 
8haftesbury, who was the Mud of man, Trench’s 
opinions were probably anathema. In June, 
1856, the Bishopric of Gloucester and Bristol 
became vacant, and, as it is commonly believed, 
Milnes tried to force Lord Palmerston’s hand. 
On June 21 appeared a statement in the Times, 
always ascribed to Milnes, that the see had 
been offered to, and accepted bv, Mr. Trench; 
and this statement was followed by a detailed 
biographical notice setting forth the great 
literary attainments, family, and marriage of 
the bishop designate. Lord Palmerston’s 
hand, however, was not forced; and he retorted 
by the nomination of Baring, a relative of Mr. 
Trench’s patron at Itohenstoke, and as com¬ 
plete a contrast in theology as could well be 
imagined. The false statement had, however, 
the effect of giving prominence to Mr. Trench’s 
services to theology, and the next valuable 
preferment that feu vacant, the Deanery of 
Westminster, was conferred on him. The only 
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notioe which the Times openly took of its 
blunder vta to hope, when it gave the name 
of the new dean, that this nomination was not 
also premature. And even this paragraph was 
not Its own, but copied from the Olobe. We 
know; however, ior a tact that the editor had 
written privately to apologise to Mr. Trench 
fee the misstatement in regard to the Bishopric 
of Gloucester, and that the recipient of the 
letter believed his experience in this matter of 
apology to be unique. 

Prom 1856 to 1863 Dean Trench filled with 
distinction the Deanery of Westminster, which 
has been the home of so many men of note. 
If his tenancy of tile office has not made 
M great a mark on our generation as that of 
Dean Stanley, it is, in part, because he had not 
the restless physical energy of his successor, 
ahd, hi part, because he did not claim for him¬ 
self and his dignity any special preeminence. 
It did not occur to him, as it seems, that he was 
in a Very different position to that of any other 
dean, his own metropolitan, and a law unto 
himself alone. He had not made up his mind 
that titers was no higher office to which he 
could attain, or that he oared to take, and had 
not that keen historic sense which caused him 
to regard the Abbey as the oentre of the story 
of England on its religious side. But had there 
been no Stanley, the mark made by Dean 
Trenoh would have been less delible. For one 
great reform the Church in London has to 
thank him sincerely. He instituted the evening 
services in the nave, which have done so much 
to give vitality to the Abbey, and bring it into 
(elation with the people. This point was 
strongly brought out by the present dean in a 
sermon preached to an overflowing congrega- 
gation on Sunday evening last. If the Church 
of England retain and regain its hold on the 
working men of London, it will be largely 
through the Abbey, and the work set on foot 
by Dean Trenoh, expanded in many directions 
by Dean Stanley. 

On January 1, 1864, Dean Trenoh was 
consecrated Archbishop of Dublin. The ap¬ 
pointment wag made largely through the 
influence of Wilberforce; but the same, or 
similar, influences whioh had been against him 
eleven years before were still at work, though 
in what precise manner they were exerted is 
unknown, and will probably never be known. 
We believe that Dr. Trench was himself 
ignorant of the whole cabal, as, indeed, was the 
world in general, till the publication of Wilber- 
force’s life. Therein we find that Lords 
Palmerston and Carlisle had both been against 
it, and had both been overruled. It is not 
improbable that one of the causes whioh led to 
so admirable an appointment was that thus a 
vacancy would he created in the only great 
preferment which Stanley would consent to 
fill. However this may De, no better choice 
Could have been made, and so the diocese 
eSme to admit, if with some reluctanoe. It was 
difficult for a High Churchman in so evangelical 
a land to live down those prejudices whioh 
are the more vehement in proportion as 
the lines of serious demarcation are slight; 
it was still more difficult for so sturdy 
an establishment man to live on pleasant 
terms with his Roman Catholic neighbours, who 
regarded him as an usurper of cathedrals, titles, 
and revenues whioh properly belonged to them. 
In Dublin the status of the rival archbishops 
Was an abiding difficulty. It might have been 
supposed that at court the two prelates could 
have met on neutral ground, and exchanged 
courteous if not Warm civilities. But no: 
Cardinal Cullen was a prince of the Church, 
not an archbishop only, and it would have 
been impossible for Archbishop Trench to yield 
him place; so that the two men oould not 
meet where any precedence had to be given or 
taken. Their only joint action was on boards 


for relief of secular distress and the like, 
and then there was constraint and uneasiness. 
Though none foresaw how near the end was, 
the Irish Establishment was doomed at the 
time of Archbishop Trench's appointment. It 
was fortunate for it that there was no other 
man who could have commanded the sinking 
ship So grandly to the last, whose own over¬ 
throw could have been more dignified. He never 
admitted that disestablishment was necessary or 
righteous, and he would take no part to wards the 
act. His protests were always statesmanlike, 
never querulous; but the measure onoe passed, 
and his political existence at an end, he set him¬ 
self manfully, and in no hopeless temper, to the 
work of reconstruction on a new basis. It was 
a great crisis, which called for, and was 
answered by, firmness and decision, all the 
more remarkable and noble because to show 
these qualities was to triumph over his admitted 
defect—a want of definite policy and a too 
pliable spirit in lesser things. His most serious 
difference with his diooese arose from a sanction 
he had too easily given to a tractate circulated 
by the small and extreme High Church party, 
denouncing incidentally any assistance at 
Presbyterian worship. It is probable that his 
want of firmness arose from no moral weakness, 
but from an occasional lack of power to con¬ 
centrate his mind on details which did not 
specially interest him. 9c was one of the most 
absent-minded of men, whom trivialities 
wearied; and he retired, as it were.Jinto himself 
to think his own thoughts in deep abstraction 
from what seemed to him idle talk or idle con¬ 
troversy. The typical bishop would be composed 
of the idealist and the man of the world in 
equal parts; the latter played much the smaller 
part in the composition of Dr. Trench. But 
all the disputes on this and other matters were 
swallowed up in the genuine admiration both 
clergy and laity felt for him; and it was 
scarcely possible for any man to pass into 
a more rumoured retirement than did the 
archbishop when a little more than a year ago 
he resigned his office, asking no retiring pen¬ 
sion from the Church he had ruled, on the 
whole, so well. 

All men who came in contact with 
him in public, as in private, had recog¬ 
nised his courteous ana high-bred nature, 
his wish to be fair and {generous, his 
great humility in spite of a certain intellectual 
assumption, and his deeply spiritual tone of mind. 
Under his stem gravity, there beat a warm 
heart. His was one of those deep natures which 
are loved in proportion to the knowledge which 
men, and especially their families, nave of 
them. He was not among the persons always 
brightly attractive to the new comer. 

About the time of his resignation of his see 
the archbishop’s health faded, and his con¬ 
dition had been for some time past one of 
grave anxiety to bis family. There were 
occasional rallies, and even during this pre¬ 
sent year he was busily engaged in the 
revirion of his works, giving them minute, but 
always shrewd and valuable touches, and in 
the preparation of a new volume of sermons. 
He went occasionally to the Athenaeum and 
saw a few friends at nis own home; but on the 
whole the last months were full of suffer¬ 
ing, and those who loved him best oould not 
wish the end protracted. He died peacefully 
while he slept on Sunday morning last He 
was laid to rest on Friday in the Abbey over 
which he so long held sway; and though we 
are among those who would fain see all intra¬ 
mural interments forbidden, yet while they are 
allowed, it cannot be said that for any those 
dark and sacred vaults should more rightly 
once again be opened. 

It remains now, very briefly, to give an esti¬ 
mate of the archbishop’s work. 

He was known first as a poet; and though he 


has never attained a wide popularity as such, he 
will long be valued by those who love fluent, 
graceful, and scholarly verse. Some of 
his lyrics might have been written by 
Wordsworth, in whose method he had 
trained himself. There is an early poem, called 
“A Walk in a Churchyard,” which is a close 
unconscious imitation of the “ Weathercock at 
Kilvee.” Like Wordsworth he lacked humour, 
and therefore even in the midst of fine and 
striking verses he sunk into bathos. But there 
are many short poems which should find their 
place in all future anthologies, and some 
lyrics of great power. His mastery of the 
sonnet is complete, and for those who admire 
that special form Trench always deserves study. 
We confess that for ourselves the sonnet is only 
tolerable when at its highest level, and then 
only it is not only beautiful but perfect. 
Trenoh’s sonnets show thoroughly excellent 
workmanship, but fall short of the ideal. If 
we were to define Trenoh’s plaoe in modem 
poetry, it can only be by assigning bun to a 
group which others may place where they will 
on the slope of Parnassus* We should put him 
with Henry Taylor and Aubrey de Vere, not 
forgetting a certain intellectual kinship to his 
early friend Monckton Milnes. 

In philology it would be diffioult to over¬ 
state the archbishop’s services. No books have 
given so great a stimulus to the intelligent 
study of the language as his little works on The 
Study of Words, the Select Glossary, English 
Synonyms, Ac. The well-known pamphlet On 
some Deficiencies in our English Dictionaries was 
the substance of two papers read before the 
Philological Society in the autumn of 1857, 
and was written with reference to the pro¬ 
jected dictionary of that society, of which the 
great work now proceeding under the cme of 
Dr. Murray is the outcome. No doubt there are 
more scientific works than Dr. Trench’s. He 
may seem to overstrain the lessons on morality 
ana religion to be extracted from words; the 
methods of Littre, and still more of the later 
French school, may seem leading to somewhat 
different results in the scienoe of philology; 
but the books are, and will remain, among up 
most fascinating and encouraging which can he 
placed in the hands of the young who wish to 
study their own tongue. They show, more¬ 
over, the widest reading and scholarship, and 
excursions into unexpected paths of literature in 
all languages. Yet, like most busy mea, he 
was a gr ist reader of the books of the day, not 
neglecting even the lighter sort. To a young 
man, a few years since, who admitted he had 
not read Sylvia’s Lovers, the archbishop said, 

“ Then go to Mudie’s for it at once, and do not 
consider your education complete till you have 
read and mastered it.” Had anyone asked Dr. 
Trenah for a list of the “ Best Hundred Books,” 
he would probably have replied with a list of 
the best thousand, and then have declared that 
his list was sadly incomplete. It should be 
noted with deep thankfulness by those who love 
our language that the pestilent heresy of 
phonetic spelling had no more orthodox oppo¬ 
nent than the author of the Study of Words, 
and this though Julius Hare had put himself 
under bondage to such horrid forms as 
“ pluokt ” and “ walkt.” 

Poetry and philology, however, exoept as the 
second was a handmaid to theology, were but 
the toys of his leisure hours; the study sad 
teaching of divinity was the life work of the 
rector, professor, dean, and bishop. His present 
successor at the deanery mentioned last Sunday, 
with equal gratitude and truth, the great ser¬ 
vices rendered by the archbishop to BibHcal 
exegesis, and there are many who owe to kin 
their first notion of theology as a science. Bs 
treatises on the miracles aad parables, bis 
lectures on mediaeval Church history, hi* •*- 
mons, with their deep spirituality of fame sad 
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their fauffiess fiction, remain to show by their 
-several editions how tags ha* been and is his 
iafiuenoe on his age. He never allowed any of 
bis books to be stereotyped, that he wight he 
under no temptation to a slovenly or imperfect 
revision of eaeh succeeding edition. 

We would willingly have said more of his 
piaoe in literature, but our space is already 
exceeded, and with the materials before them 
our readers can judge for themselves. This 
only we may say, that there is no one of his 
works without its use, no sentence needlessly or 
carelessly written. Into all he put a religious 
faith and a strong purpose, “ to make men 
better and to keep them so.” It was the same 
with the actions of his life. The somewhat 
exaggerated regret which his silence showed 
faun to feel for the Spanish episode of his youth, 
.of which fae came to disapprove, was of itself a 
proof how blameless and beautiful had been tire 
life in aU more serious things. Good we know 
him to have been; time, which tries the work 
which each man leaves behind him, will show in 
what measure he was great. The old words 
spoken of Agricola are true of him also, “ bonum 
virum facfle crederes, magnum libenter.” 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

ThB Revilla Contemporanea for February con¬ 
tains an appendix to the “ Cosag de Madrid ” of 
Dw Chaulie, with curious anecdotes of lost and 
obsolete industries. Serrano Fatigati describes 
the physical condition of the two CaetiUes, 
remarking on the stQl remaining, but needless, 
feeling of insecurity, and on the tardy progress 
of agricultural improvement there. Tomas 
Eseriohe continues his esssy on the reform of 
the “Segunda Ense&anza,” advocating fewer 
teachers with higher pay, and with leas atten¬ 
tion to literary and more to scientific and prac¬ 
tical matters in the programme. C. Benitez 
continues his narrative of his interesting journey 
with Lentz through Morocco and the Sahara. 
Alvarez Sereix concludes his well-written 
“ Recreations in Geographical Botany” with a 
description of Australasia, and a discussion on 
insect-eating plants. “El Romance de las 
Nieblas” is the title of a pleasing poem by 
J. Men&ndez PidaL 

In the Boletin of the Beal Aoademia de la 
Historia for March, Manuel Danvila has added 
another to his valuable constitutional studies, 
“ Nuevos dates para escribir la Historia de las 
Cortes de Castille en el reinado de Felipe HI.” 
The picture of the greed and corruption of the 
ProouradoBss, and their dependence on an 
equally corrupt court, is a painful one. In the 
same number, Fernandas Duro distinguishes 
between the Wo Juans de la Torre engaged in 
the conquest of Peru : the one, an extreme type 
of Spanish loyalty and honour, condemning to 
death his own son when he had revolted; the 
other, belonging to the baser class of military 
adventurers. Padre F. Fite gives a better text, 
with various readings, of the testament of 
Alphonso Tin. (Dee. 8,1204), with important 
illustrative documents. 
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reieb-ungatiaoben Monarohia. 1. St>l. Von der 
UltestenZeltbiszum Ausaterben der Babenberger. 
Wien:H31der. 8 M. 30 Pf. 

Sum, H. Deutsche Rsebtsgesehlohte. Berlin: 
Vableq. 8M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
(UarrhLO. E. D. del. Blus4nS4onas florae iusnlanun 
Maris PadfloL Faso. 1 . Paris: Ms won igfr, 
Fnmrzai, J. Mlkrographle der MltteldanndrOae 
(Leber) derMolluaken. l ThL AllgemejneMarph- 
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Engelmann. _ 

Gouttb, A. Abbapdlungen zur Entwiokelungs- 
geeehichto der Tlere. A Hit. Untersuohnngen 
w Tintrirtolnn(i|araolili lit: v. SpongiUa fluvi- 

Kr ebomi, (Get A? EaSSm. 18 Iteaetfons mierooblm- 
Iqoee l aristauz at lew appitottina on analyse 

lU&StfX Mlttel- 

Earopaa. 3. Bd. Moaogmphisoha BesrMtong 
der Arohleraoten m. bcaoeq. BerAOkaiabte. dqr 
mitteleuropilsohen Slppen. Miinchan; Oldonr 
bourg. 3 If. 40 Pf. 

PHILOLOGY, BTC. 

Bbandbs, E. Obeerrationee critieae de oomoediamm 
abgnot AtMoarum teenporibns. Rostock: Schmidt. 

Fokbsthr. R. De Polemonls phystognomonlaLs dis- 
sertatlo. Kiel: Llpsins. 1 M . 80 Pi. 

Huefsl, W. Bitter v. Ueb. die gr.v.sohen Papyri 
to|berzog Rainer. Wien: Gerold’e Bohn. 1 M. 

Rxdioff, W. Proben der Volkalltter ata r der nOrd- 
lloben taricieohen BUmme. 6. ThL Der Dialeotder 
Kera-Eirgieen. 8L Petersburg. 8 M. 


C0BBESP0NDEN0E. 

THE GOTTINGEN PROFESSORSHIP. 

London: March 30,1888. 

I see nothing in Prof. Zupitza’s letter in the 
Academy of March 13 to make me modify my 
original statement. 

Prof. Zupitza is not satisfied with my with¬ 
drawal of the statement that he canvamd at 
Oxford on behalf of Prof. Napier. I must now 
say that I withdrew that statement, not because 
I in any way doubted the information I 
received at Oxford, but simply in order to dose 
a useless controversy, my present knowledge of 
the circumstances having convinced me that 
the result of the election would have Wen 
essentially the same under any circumstances. 

At the time of the election I had not this 
knowledge. So when Prof. Zupitza wrote to 
me contradicting mere rumours and conjectures 
about his supposed action in the matter, I 
could only resolve to wait till I had ascer¬ 
tained the truth. 

In his letter Prof. Zupitza said that he had 
not written to any of the electors; bat I did 
not see that this statement was inconsistent 
with his having canvassed for Prof. Napier in 
the university generally. Henry Sweet. 


from meaning an extra force the word oame to 
mew gvoiraUya force or complement of men ? 

While writing, I might call attention to ope 
or two rare words that I have dredged up from 
the depths. 

(1) “ Lipjet,” with variants, “ lypjete ” and 
“ lyp3et,” meaning a gate of some sort, as the 
passage runs thus: “ Fuit ibi una porta qua 
vocatur in lingua A ngli cana lip 3 et, &o.” (Eulo- 
ffium Historiarum, IQ. 224, A.D. 1356, the 
passage occurring in the account of the battle 
of Foictiers). Is the word to be taken as a 
parallel form of Iidgate or Lydgate, which, 
though best known as a proper name, also 
occurs as denoting a gate or hurdle f (see 
Plumpton Correspondence, Camden Society, 
lix.) 

(2) A very curious word is “ Wondyrchonn ” 
or “ Wondirohoun ” (Rot. Parlt. U. 369, A.D. 
1376-1377), which must have been used of a 
sort of trawl net, stated to have been invented 
about seven years before, an^ complain^! of. 
then as now, as being destructive to the spat ” 
of oysters and mussels. 

(3) In the inventory of the jewels late of 
Henry V. I find “ ung Lyntworme d’o* ovee 
1 crois ” (Bot. Parlt. IV. 218). 'We have five 
other “ Lyntwormes ” enumerated of silver and 
gold, one garnished with a sapphire and twelve 
pearls. It has been suggested to me that lint- 
worm or lindworm must mean, as it does in 
modem German, the dragon. I have looked 
through a multitude of dictionaries and vocabu¬ 
lariesbeginning with Bosworth without finding 
the worn. When did it fall out of use in 
England ? 

(4) In the same list I find “ 1 Galiwhistell 
d’or.” Is that a boatswain’s whistle P 

J. H. Ramsay. 


“ CREW.” 

Banff, Alytb, N3.: March 38, 1886. 

Mr. Skeat in his Etymological Dictionary 
gives the above word as having been from the 
first a naval term, and of Scandinavian origin; 
but he notices the older spelling as “crue.” 
To the best of my belief, the oldest instance of 
the use of the word that I have met with occurs 
A.D. 1455 in the Parliament Bolls (V. 297), 
where it is used of soldiers, and apparently in 
the French sense, as meaning an increase or 
extra foroe. Provision is there made for the 
wages of three hundred men " ordeigned . . 
for a Crue over the ordinary charge ” at Calais; 
and, again, lower down, we have “the wages 
of a quarter of a yere of th’ entree of the Gapi- 
taigne and Crue aboveaaid.” Can it be that 


THE HUNES AND THE HUNN 8 . 

Booth Hampstead: March 33,1888. 

As Dr. Vigfasson mentions that he was not 
aware of Mone—whom I had referred to, to¬ 
gether with Giasebreoht—having already endea¬ 
voured, in 1830, to traoe back the Siegfried 
tale to Annin, I think I may add that various 
attempts of historical explanation have been 
made sinoe the time of Gottsohed. German 
writers have sought to establish a connexion 
with the Batavian CSvilis, the Burgundian 
Gundah&r, the Ostro-Goth Theodorieh, Qengest, 
the Austrasian Siegbert, the Pipins, Karl the 
Great and Witukind, and so forth. These 
hypotheses, together with that of Armin-Sieg- 
fned, are allmted to in not a few histories of 
German literature and encyolopaedio works of 
reference. 

With all due respect, I think that no number 
of “ little stories,” which have so bearing 14 km 
the subjeot at issue, can help us in any way, 
however amusing they may be. I might point 
out that there are Danes and Danaians. There 
are the TTgrian (Suomalainen) Finns of Finland; 
and there are the Finns, Fiaana, or Fenians, of 
Irish, Scottish, and None semi-mythioal his¬ 
tory and saga, who were probably Teu- 
tomo Lochlanners from Norway ana other 
Scandinavian countries. There is an Orange 
principality in French history, and the ootre- 
Kionding German princely house of Oranien or 
Oranje, which, as well as the Orange party of 
Ireland, takes its name therefrom; and there 
are also the oranges we eat. There is Oran, 
the Algerian provxnoe, and there is Saint Oran. 
There are Angli who were punned into Anaeli, 
with which non-existing beings our forefathers 
had nothing to do. There are the Russians whose 
name, as an originally Germanic one, Prof. 
Thomsen of Copenhagen has made out in his 
Oxford lectures; ana there are the genuine 
Slav Bussines, or fiuthenes, whose name no 
doubt arose otherwise. There are Turk*, and 
there were Germanic Turkilisgs, the two words 
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having no connexion. Examples might easily 
he multiplied; but all this is beside the ques¬ 
tion. I only give these instances to show that 
thete need be no assumption of a “ duplicate 
trick,” or of a “ bad text, in order to solve the 
Hunic riddle. 

In addition to the purely German Hunes, of 
whom Siegfried or Sigurd was one—who in the 
Edda, also, is a hero of the Lower Rhine—I 
might point to the Hunat in India, whom we 
know from very ancient authors, and who 
belonged to the twice-born or kingly warrior 
caste. They were a people manifestly not of 
Mongolian, but of “ Inao-Germanic,” Aryan, 
origin. There is some likelihood of their name 
being ancestrally the same as that of the Teu¬ 
tonic warrior-race called Hunat in Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Dr. Vigfusson, while referring to the fact 
that, in the Sigurd and Siegfried lays, nothing 
whatever is said of the great victory which 
gave Annin his fame, yet proposes to strengthen 
the Armin-Siegfried hypothesis by assuming 
that Armin’s real name was Siegfried; that 
Thusnelda’s real name was Grimhilda; and 
that Huna-land, the Hunes, &c., in the Edda, 
should be changed into “ Cheruscan ” land, 
and the “ Cheruscans.” This is rather a 
strong procedure. In the pedigree of the 
Cheruscan house he also would, for the 
purpose of confirming the Armin-Siegfried 
theory, change the name of Sesithak into 
“ Segisdag.” Yet, Seso or Suso is a good old 
German name, from which Sesenheim comes. 

Hot wishing to overload your columns 
with a mass of evidence, I will only draw 
attention to the following facts: 

1. In North-western Germany, where the 
Hunsriiok mountain lies, and where there are 
many Hunio place-names—such as Hunenbom, 
Huntheim, Hunoldstein—the tale of Sigurd or 
Siegfried, the ruler in Huna-land, is placed. 

2. In Northern Germany and the Nether¬ 
lands, prehistoric barrows and sacrificial stones 
are still called Hune-graves, Hune-beds, Hune- 
stones; and they are popularly assigned to a 
bygone warrior race. 

3. The Hunio name in the Edda—like the 
word “ Southern ”—means Germans and Ger¬ 
many ; part pro Mo. 

4. From that same northern Germany came, 
according to Baeda, the Hunes, together with 
the Frisians, Rugians, Danes, Old Saxons, and 
Boructuars, all of whom helped in making | 


them have been pointed out in Haigh’s Anglo- 
Saxon Sagat. 

6. The Hunsings—as Dr. Hyde Clarke men¬ 
tioned in “ Settlement of Britain ’’ (TrantacUont 
of the Royal Historical Society, voL vii.)— 
appear in connexion with the Frisians. Hunic 
names crop up among them, as among the 
Frankish Rhinelanders. 

6 . In the Eddie lays the purer heathen 
tradition of our national hero is so well pre¬ 
served, that they oontain several points still 
found in the Volktbuch about Siegfried, which 
have disappeared in the more courtly, Chris¬ 
tianised, later Nibelungen-Lied. And in the 
Edda, Atli, the king in Huna-land on the 
Lower Rhine, sends his messengers to the 
Burgu n dia ns to lure them into his country for 
the purposes of the great Drama of Revenge; 
the whole taking place in Rhenish lands—not 
on the Danube. 

7. Our own old heroic stanza was still called, 
among the master-singers, the HSn, or Hunic 
metre. 

8 . Anglo-Saxon poetry, such as the “ Wan¬ 
derer’s Song” (not to speak of the Keltic saga, 
in whioh we find an echo of the reports about 
Hunic settlements in England) coincides with 
the dear, historical statement of Baeda—a 
statement proved by place-names like Hun-' 


worth, Hunstanton, Hunoote, Hungate, Huns- 
let, Hunwick, and a number of others tallying 
with kindred personal names. England ana 
Germany show in both the fullest coincidence. 

I think enough has beep said to show that our 
Norse brethren have preserved in the Edda a 
very valuable piece of collateral evidence for 
Baeda’s statement, and that the Icelandic text 
should not be thrown into the lumber-room of 
useless things. I have given elsewhere, some 
years ago, the fuller proofs. Feeling, as I do, 
that Dr. Vigfusson is at one with the Brothers 
Grimm in respect for Germanic antiquity, I 
also, rather than argue with him, leave it to 
the reader to reflect upon the facts above 
stated. Karl Blind. 


“ ALDERWOMAN.” 

Highgate: Maroh 31,188S. 

In the course of a pretty large acquaintance 
with the records of guilds in England I do not 
remember onoe to have come upon the word 
“ alderwoman,” nor indeed upon a gild com¬ 
posed wholly of women. If Morant is oorrect 
in his statement, there seems indeed no reason 
why Buch an unusual body should not be headed 
in the regular form by the officer who must 
bear the unusual name on aooount of her sex. 
The women members of other guilds were 
always “ sustren ” or “ sisters.” The wives of 
aldermen (of the city wards) in York were styled 
sisters of the lady mayoress—“ My Lady Mayres 
and her system, ” “ domine maiorisse at sororibus 
suis ” (see Extractt from the Municipal Records 
of York, by Robert Davies, 1843, pp. 262-65, 
notes). L. Toulmin Smith. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Mokday. Aprils, 5 p.m. London Institution: “ Patents,” 
by Mr. M. Shearman. 

8 p.tn. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
“Tapestry Makng and Embroidery," I., by Mr. 
Alan 8. Ode. 

s p.m. Aristotelian : “ Mind-Stuff is relation to 
Theism,” byMr. G. J. Romanes. 

8 p.m. victoria Institute. 

Tursday. April S. 8 p.m. Envoi Institution: “ The 
Functions of Circulation.” V.. by Prof Cam gee. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: "The Myth of 
Osiris Annefer," by Mr. P. le Page Benouf; and 
“ Traditions of Supernatural Voioee (Bath-kot),” by 
Dr. 8. Louis Ancient. 

8 pm. Civil Engineers: “Water Purification 
Es^Bl logica l and Chemical Basis," by Mr. Percy 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “Some Points in the 
Anatomy of Chauna chamrii," by Mr. F. E. Bed- 
dard; “A Bracbiopod of the genus Atretia," by 
Miss Agnes Crane: a-d “The DL eltion of the 
Cubital Coverts in Birds," by Mr. J. G. Goodchlld. 

wxdwssbay, April 7, 5 p.m. London Institution: 
“ Keats," I., by the Bev. Stopford Brooke. 

8p m. Society of Arts: “Preparation of Draw¬ 
ings for Photographic Reproduction,” by Mr. J. 8. 
Hod son. 

8 p.m. Dialectloal: “The Social Common¬ 
wealth,” by Mr. F. 3. Wilson. 

8 p.m. Geological: “Glacial Shell-beds in 
British Columbia," by Mr. G. W. Lamplugh; “ A 
Lower daw of Machairodut from the Forest-Bed, 
Kessingland,” by Mr. 3. Backhouse; and “ A Con¬ 
tribution to the History of the Oetaoea of the Nor¬ 
folk Forest-Bed,” by Mr. E. Tulley Newton. 

Thursday, April 8,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Eleo- 
tro-Chomistxy, IQ., by Prof. Dewar. 

4 p.m. Society for Preserving the Memorials of 
the Dead: “ Sculptured Memorials of the Dead of 
Pre-Norman Type.” by the Rev. G. F. Browne; and 
“The Okuroh of 8a. S mon and Jude. Norwiob, 
with special Reference to the Pettus Monuments 
and Inscriptions,” by Mr. A. J. Lsoy. 

4AO p.m. Royal Society. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Asbestos and its 
Applications,” by Mr. James Boyd. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: Discussion, “ Eleo- 
tric Lighting by means of T.ow Resistance Glow- 
Lamps/’ by Mr. Alexander Bernstein. 

8 p.m. Athenaeum: “ Handwriting as an Index 
to Character," by Mr. H. Frith. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “Some Results con¬ 
nected with the Theory of Redprooants,” by Mr. C. 
Leudesdorf. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday. April 0. 7.80. p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting, “ Loonmotive Engine- and Carriage-Sheds, 
ae used on the Caledonian Railway,” by Mr. Gilbert 
M. Hunter, 


• p-m. Royal Institution: ‘New Applications 
of the Mec h a nic al Properties of Cork to the Arts,” 
by Mr. W. Anderson. 

Saturday, April to, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “Fuel 
and Smoke,” L, by Prof. O. Lodge. 

8 p.m. Fhyncal: “The Causes of Diurnal 
Changes of Terrestrial Magnetism," by Prof. Btl- 
f our Stewart. 

8 p.m. Society of Arte: “Electricity.” EL, by 
Prof. George Forbes. 


8 p.m. New Sbakspere: “The Plays In whioh 
Fletcher wrote with other Dramatists,” by Mr. B. 
Boyle. 


8CIENCE. 

Otology; Chemioal, Phytieal and Strati- 

graphical. By Joseph Prestwich. In 2 

vols. Vol. I.—Chemical and Physical. 

(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

The publication of a systematic treatise by 
the Professor of Geology at Oxford is an event 
of some moment in the scientific world. It 
may be assumed at the outset that such a 
work will not be a mere reproduction of the 
hackneyed facts of the text-books, but will 
give us the matured opinions of an ac¬ 
knowledged master of the science. The 
ordinary facts and phenomena that make 
up the staple of geology must needs be 
presented to the student, or the book would 
lack completeness; but when the author 
comes to discuss their interpretation he is 
able to impress a marked individuality on the 
work. It is here that Prof. Prestwich’s 
volume stands out from among the long range 
of modem treatises. Almost every subject 
touched upon is treated suggestively, and in 
many cases with striking originality; so that 
there is hardly a chapter in which the 
advanced student may not find abundant 
material for thought. 

The fundamental feature wherein this work 
differs from most other English treatises of 
recent date is traoeable to the author’s avowed 
opposition to the views currently known as 
TJniformitarianism. Yet it must not for a 
moment be supposed that Prof. Prestwich’s 
volume is a reactionary work, carrying us 
back to the teachings of the paroxysmal school. 

feel justified in saying that no one 
oelieves more firmly than the Oxford pro¬ 
fessor in the necessity of explaining the past, 
wherever practicable, by an appeal to the pre¬ 
sent ; no one, we fancy, would more strongly 
condemn the policy of invoking unknown 
agents for the explanation of geological pheno¬ 
mena, whenever a vtra oavta may be found in 
the existing economy of nature. But he 
holds that the chemical and physical forces, 
though in themselves as immutable as the uni¬ 
verse itself, have operated mutar varying 
conditions at different periods of the earth's 
history. It is true the terrestrial activities 
actually at work are the same in kind as they 
have ever been; but they are not working 
with their former intensity. There has been, 
beyond doubt, a uniformity of causation 
throughout the ages, but this is not deemed 
to be inconsistent with much diversity of 
manifestation. Such, in brief, is the teaching 
of the hook. 

To what extent we may admit this diver¬ 
sity of manifestation depends largely on the 
view we take as to how far the record of the 
rocks has registered the history of the earth. 
Assuming that our planet has oooled down 
from a molten condition—an assumption 
much strengthened by physical discoveries 
in recent years—it is obvious that there 
must have been a time, of enormous dura¬ 
tion, when the conditions of the earth’s 
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surface were vastly different from those which 
have ruled throughout historical time. The 
coamogonist may speculate on the nature of 
the rocks formed by the consolidation of the 
surface of the molten spheroid; but surely 
no geologist is bold enough to say that he 
knows anything about these primitive pro¬ 
ducts. The oldest rocks he recognises are 
those of the Archaean period; but at what 
stage of the earth’s history were they formed ? 
To what extent had the earth coolod down in 
Archaean times ? 

It is evident, however, that the secular 
refrigeration of the earth must have given 
rise to a chain of consequences, more or less 
powerful, stretching throughout the geologic 
ages, and felt even in our own day. But 
when the student contemplates the imprint 
of a rain-drop or the gentle ripple-mark pre¬ 
served in Cambrian shales, he feels that, 
ancient as such rooks unquestionably are, they 
must have been formed under conditions not 
widely different from those of modern times. 
And from such considerations he is, perhaps, 
led to doubt whether, after all, that part of 
the geological record which he is able to 
decipher goes bock sufficiently far to intro¬ 
duce us to a state of things much at variance 
with the order of to-day. Is it not, then, 
better to make a frank confession of ignorance, 
and admit that as geologists we know nothing 
of the forces which were at play in the early 
stages of the earth’s cooling ? 

Such an attitude of geological agnosticism 
does not command the sympathy of Prof. 
Prestwich. He believes that geological time, 
as represented by the stratified rocks, has 
witnessed vast mutations in the working of 
the terrestrial machinery. But most modem 
thinkers recognise a law of progress in the 
evolution of the earth; and, dismissing the 
opening chapters of its development, seek to 
explain its later phases by a system of modified 
umformitarianism. The difference between 
Prof. Prestwich and many of his fellow- 
workers is simply that he tolerates modifica¬ 
tions of a wider land than would be recognised 
in their creed. It may be that some geologists 
have carried their ideas of the uniformity of 
nature a trifle too far; and, if so, it is salu¬ 
tary to have the danger pointed out. But 
surely the advocates of an absolute invaria¬ 
bility in the earth’s activities must be very 
few. 

As an illustration of the author’s method 
of treatment, we may select his explanation 
of the origin of the Canons of Colorado—a 
subject on which so much has been admirably 
written by the official geologists of the United 
States. Here we have to account for the 
formation of deep gorges running for hundreds 
of miles, with walls which in places are 
almost perpendicular. Most geologists see a 
sufficient cause for the origin of these chasms 
in the erosive action of the rivers that flow 
at the bottom of the ravines. It is just such 
a piece of work as might be done by fiuviatile 
agents, though it would require, in the case 
of such profound trenches, a vast stretch of 
time for its accomplishment. Prof. Prest¬ 
wich seeks to hasten the operation by 
assuming that when the strata, now canon- 
cut, were originally upheaved they suffered 
rupture, and the fissures so formed became 
water-courses. It is true that the strata on 
opposite sides of the chasm generally corres¬ 
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pond in character and position, whereas in a 
disturbed country they would probably be 
dislocated. But Prof. Prestwich reminds us 
that a line of fracture is not necessarily a line 
of fault; there may be cracks without slips, 
disruption without displacement. Aocustomed 
to the study of river-gravels, he is surprised 
that the sides of the canons, if worn down 
solely by the erosion of the streams, do not 
offer evidence of such denudation in the shape 
of fiuviatile deposits. Nevertheless, he admits 
that "prolonged water-action has been the 
one main agent ” in determining the present 
features of the canon country, and that the 
original rents in the rocks merely assisted the 
work and hastened its accomplishment. 

This illustration may, perhaps, be taken as 
typical of the author’s general method of treat¬ 
ment. As an independent thinker, he refuses to 
let current views pass unchallenged; and his 
suggestions generally reveal a suspicion that 
the tools which Nature employs to-day would 
hardly be adequate to the work of the past. 
Yet there is no desire to introduce terrestrial 
revolutions. In the case of the Colorado 
drainage the strictest subaerialist would 
probably not deny that the initial direction 
may have been determined by cracks pro¬ 
duced by earth movements; but he would 
regard these rents as quite a minor affair 
compared with the work of the rivers. Prof. 
Prestwioh, on the other hand, is disposed to 
assign rather more value to the disturbance 
and less to the denudation. It is hence a 
question of degree rather than of difference. 

It is impossible, in this review, to offer an 
analysis of Prof. Prestwich’s valuable volume. 
But we may remark that the subject of hydro¬ 
geology is treated in a manner worthy of one 
who is so distinguished an authority on this 
topic, while the chapters on metamorphism 
and on vulcanioity contain an exposition of 
the author’s views made familiar to us by 
recent papers communicated to the Royal 
Society and the British Association. The 
origin of mineral veins and metalliferous 
deposits, and such minor matters as the pro¬ 
duction of joints and cleavage, are treated 
with greater fulness than is usual in geo¬ 
logical text-books. We may be permitted to 
suggest that in another edition the chapter on 
earthquakes may be rendered more complete 
by a reference to the important labours of the 
seismologists in Japan. 

Before dismissing the work attention should 
be called to the peouliar value of the illustra¬ 
tions. It is not merely that they are beauti¬ 
fully executed, but most of them are either 
original or taken from sources not readily 
accessible to the student. Stamped in gold 
on the cover of this handsome volume is a 
geological section showing the grand anti¬ 
cline of Mont Blanc, flanked by two minor 
synclinal folds. May we not accept this sec¬ 
tion as a symbol of the teaching of the book 
itself? The severe uniformitanan is surely 
set thinking when he witnesses the colossal 
crumplings of the Alpine rooks, and perchance 
he may doubt whether he can find in any 
corner of his philosophy a key to the 
mechanics of such mountain-making. 

F. W. Bunina. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ KXOnBHiVA.” 

Oxford: Marshs,ISM. 

After reading Dr. Morris’s suggestive article 
on “Ekodibb&va” in last week's Academy, 
I looked through my Buddhist slips, and found 
there a note that a MB. of the India Office 
Library reads Ekofibh&va in the Lalita- 
Vistara, p. 43b, 1. 5, and that the same reading 
occurs on p. 147, 1. 8, instead of ek&bhi- 
b h & v a. Added to this, I find a query, “ Gould 
it be for ekakofibh&va?” I am not certain 
whether this is my own conjecture, or whether 
some one else has suggested it before. Of 
course the meaning of ekakofi and ek akofi- 
bhft v a would be clear. It would be the same 
asek&gra andek&grabhftva. Ekftgra 
occurs in the very first line of Manu, and is 
well explained there by vishay&ntarfivy k- 
kshipta&itta, “concentrated, his mind not 
being distracted by any other objects.” Kofi 
is used for the two ends of a bow, and par¬ 
ticularly in philosophical writings for the two 
alternatives of an argument. Ekakofi would, 
therefore, mean being absorbed in one view. 
Ido not give muohfor ekoti in the Sata- 
pathabr&hmana, explained as meaning 
“ having the same course.” It looks to me 
like an attempt to explain aBhftahA word which 
had ceased to be intelligible. I agree with 
Dr. Morris that the explanation sent to Childers 
by his friend Subh&ti is likewise very artificial. 
Sohiefner’s explanation, too, whioh Dr. Morris 
does not mention, namely, that ekofibh&va 
represents ek avail- or ekoltbha va, is not 
convincing. Dr. Morris proposes ek&vadhi- 
or ekodhibhS va, which would give a good 
meaning, namely, “ absorbed in one limit,” if 
the transition of a v a d h i, the <?aina o h i, into 
o di, and, again, the representation of odi by 
Sanskrit of i, could be supported by analogous 
cases. To take ekofi as an irregular con¬ 
traction of ekakofi is, no doubt, unusual. 
It reminds us of “ mineralogy ” instead of 
“ mineralology.” But, unless something un¬ 
usual had happened, native commentators would 
probably have been less at a loss to account 
for this mysterious word. However, I only 
mention this derivation. I do not claim either 
the merit or the responsibility of it 

F. Max Mulles. 


A BASQUE QUESTION. 


B en lg a l H a: March SS, 1888. 

M. W. van Eys (see p. 205 of the Academy 
of March 20), in quoting my first note at 
p. 652 of the Traiuactioru of the Philological 
Society, 1882-3-4, part, iii., takes great care to 
suppress all the words of that note preceding 
those oited. To enable the readers of the 
Academy to judge how far M. van Eys has 
succeeded in contradicting my assertions, I sub¬ 
join the verbal reprint of my note. 


“ This very easy way of transforming the relative 
form into the conjunctive, by substituting la for n, 
does not in any respect prove, as M. van Eys 
asserts, that the verbal terminations of the past 
tenses suppress that consonant in virtue of a 
phonetic law requiring that n should never be fol¬ 
lowed by l or r. The fact is that in aula and in 
nora the suffixes la and ra are appended to ttu and 
no only, just as the suffix n is appended to the 
same words in aim and non. In the past tenses 


this final » is redundant, unless it indicates the 
relative form. Exoept in the latter case, it is not 
to be found either in the Southern High-Navarrese 
dialect in general, or in the Aezooan (a subdialect 
of Western Low-Navarrese), as I have been the 
first to prove at p. xxiv. of my “Verb,” when 
speaking of redundant letters. In non we have 
only the inessive case-suffix of the pronoun no, 
synonym of nor ‘ who,’ which exists in the Western 
Low-Navarrese dialect. Besides, one cannot be 
surprised if the theme no, which is always personal 
when employed with the non-local case-suffixes, 
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may cease to be such and become adverbial or 
local when the latter affect it. It is then that no 
or nor, nok or nork, npren, non, norzaz signify ‘ who, 
who {active), of whom, to whom, by whom,’ while 
1. fttmjo or nonko ; 2. non ; 3. nora or norot ; 4. not *- 
dtfc tit nonttk express ‘ 1. of what place (Latin 
cujte); 2. Where (ubi); S. Whither (quo); 4. Whence 
(uadh), by What place (qna).’ As to nmgo and 
nomtik, they are certainly formed by and not by 

in the same way as ‘ dotUs,' which in Spanish 
signifies * where ’ (not), is, as to its form, nothing 
but the Latin ‘de unde,’ and yet the preposition 
‘ de ’ which it contains dose not prevent its serving 
as a theme for receiving other prepositions, as in 
do donde * of what place ’ (cujas), adonie ‘ whither ’ 
(quo), per donde ‘ by what place ’ (qua). The Ostiak 
language seems also to be able to add two case- 
sufflxes, as in xattfven ‘ to-day,’ formed of ztitt ‘ sun,’ 
loot ablative suffix, and na (ns) inessive suffix. 

“ As to zmta, etc., it is much more natural to 
admit that the suffix is simply added to the verbal 
terminations without the final n, such as are still 
found iff a large part of the Basque country, than 
to imagine, a law traversed by the most palpable 
facts. Indeed, it is not by suppressing the n that 
Basque finds means to unite la and re to words 
ending with this nasal, but by inserting a euphonic 
vowel, as in onera < to the good,’ Irunera 1 to Iran,' 
lanrra * to the work.’ As to verbs, can it happen 
that M. ran Kya is not aware that the numerous 
feminine verbal terminations, such 8 s dun, dezaken, 
nom, hatosin, etc., ‘ he has its he will be able to 
ham it, thou hast me, I am to thee,’ have as con¬ 
junctive forma dmnnia, deaakenala, nmnala, nat- 
zaitefi m wad not dula, deaakela, naula, nateaila F ” 

Now, ie it true that M. van Eys has always 
as s er ted that the verbal terminations, which he 
prefers balling “'flexions,” of the past tenses 
suppress the n in virtue of a phonetic law re¬ 
quiring that this consonant should never be 
followed by i of rP If so, do not dunala, 
deekkeoala, and the “numerous” (I maintain 
this expression) feminine verbal terminations 
which he prefers calling “ flexions followed by 
the conjunction la,” confirm my assertion that 
n nut* perfectly well not be suppressed before 
!P (M defy md to quote an example where 
» hrfdtkrwed by l amount* to the same thing as 
te -defy me to quote an example which I have 
never asserted to exist. If M. van Eys, in his 
Grammar, directly or indirectly, corrects his 
previous statement about the impossibility of 
not suppressing a before l, this only shows that 
he has recognised his error, my objection to his 
opinion going as far back as 1876, as may be 
seen at p. 9 of my Remarque* tur plusieure asser¬ 
tions de M. Aba Hovelacque, etc., concemant la 
langtte basque (Londres, 1876). 

Doming to another subject, the relation be¬ 
tween the form of the pronouns and that of the 
local adverbs is a fact too well observed and 
admitted by linguists to be insisted upon: and 
so-Me the instances, even in languages of very- 
different types, of two casual suffixes preceded 
by the! same theme. 

Wfth regard to what H. Van Eys calls “ a 
slip of the pen,” if he would adopt the habit of 
Trading the weeks of others, he would perceive 
that the existence of the double future was 
aeodrfained by me in : 1868 (see note 9 of the 
Vllth and note 6 of the Illrd Preliminary 
Table of my ‘ ‘ Verb ”), vis., ten years before his 
work appeared—a circumstance which makes 
the expression “ a slip of the pen ” apply 
entirely to him and not to me. 

I take this opportunity of repeating to M. 
van Eye that he ought to consider, as I do 
myself, time spent on snob objections ss those 
he makes to my note to be quite lest for seienee. 

I*-L. Bonaparte. 


RUS8LUT LOAN-WORDS IS GERMAN. 

Otiord. 

Praft Kluge, in his well-known Btgmolog. 
WSriertHteh, having omitted to append a special 
index of the few Slavonic Words imported into 
German, I think it may be not without interest 


to publish a brief list of Slavonic, chiefly Rus- statistics. Mr. Williams’s volume forms indeed 
lian, loan-words I began to oollect some years a valuable repertory of information on the 
ago. It most be noted, however, that this list extent and distribution of the mineral wealth 
does not claim to be exhanstive; nor am I of the United States. 

quite eertain. on the other hand, whether some _ — 

of these words may not rather be German loan¬ 
words in Bussian, or be due, originally, to a PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

common todo-European source. Two Italian professors, Dr. Lui| 

The loan-words 1 subjoin occur, for the Milan, and Dr Giacomo Oortera,of 
greater part, both m Busman and in Old- or found a philological review 

Church-Slavonic, as contained m the Zhcl.cn- Monthly, at the Subscription price < 
wort abrigt de six langucs Slaves, edited by ftrf. C eci will undertake t 

Prof. MSklosich ^snd recently printed at Vienna, together with aU that 

<) “an Greuze or ££££ in general; while Prof. < 

Grilnze (frontier) This Brasura word, aoooid- Smcem himself specially with glotto 
tog to MIklosich, is found already m Old- title of propo ^d^4iew is Giorru 
Slavonic as well as m Bulgarian and Servian, di e Olassiea. 

tod corresponds with Bohemian Aronjce and publi ^J at 7> Solfertoo, Milan. 

Polish granted. (2) Russian and 01d-81avonic * 4 

TolmdcK = German Dolmetsch or Dolmetscher The occurrence of non- Arabic wc 
(interpreter), Bulgarian tolmdeh, Servian Korbn is well known, and has ai 
tumach, Bohemian tlumoc-niJc, Polish tl6macz. 

(3) Bussian and Old-Slavonic PrcAdl = German 

Petochaft (sealing-stamp). Bulgarian and Ser- questions. A. useful ocmtnbubmi to 
visa have the “same form as to Bussian = has b ^n published by Dr. B. DvoriU 
, ? . « . n . - . ,, docent of Oriental languages m th 

Bohemian psost. The insertion of / in the University of Pra g^7K : Gerol 

German Patsduzft u sufficiently explained, entitled Usher die FremiwUrter im Ho, 

an .« TO “ eo '“ 00D ^ a ?^ orthodox Muslim writers, it is true, 
with German ScWf. (4) Russian Droshb, there are any such words, as, e.g., Esh 
pL = German Droschke (a-four-whed carnage). . ubai(U| w £ 0 rojeo t the suggestion 
ThisRussian wordis not found mOld-Slavomc, fane Bu £ it adndtted by 

but it is found m Bulgarian and Bohemian. It Ab el Kick Taj-ud-din, an 

is the Pohsh ^^a_(5) Russian and Bui- 8 fijfiSXwhose nominee le£ti£ 
gurnn ^W«to = amnan (a four- truth, and sound judgment Nolddre 

wheel carriage). ( 6 ) Bussian and OH-Slavomc ^tn^ss. The Wency of Mo 
Bich == German PeUsche (whip). This is a ^jjters is to assume that all woi 
pnerti Slavonic wori which shows the same KoHn facto Arabic, ar 

form m Bidgwian, Servian Bohemian, and of p^f of & e contrary rests with 
Pohsh as m Bu^an and Old-SWuc. (7) avenge the oorrectn^s of the con 
Russian Knot — German Knots (knout). This Ve ver thaies« HfiiAti affirms that the 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Two Italian professors, Dr. Luigi Ceci, of 
Milan, and Dr. Giacomo Oortese, of Borne, pro¬ 
pose to found a philological review, to appear 
monthly, at the subscription price of 15 lire a 
year. Prof. Ceci will undertake the general 
management, together with all that relates to 
philology in general; while Prof. Cortese will 
concern himself specially with glottology. The 
title of the proposed review is Giomale Italiano 
di FiMogia e Linguistiea Olassiea. It will be 


Thb occurrence of non-Arabic words to the 
ACor&n is well known, and has arrested the 
attention of probably every scholar who has 
busied himself with the elucidation of Koranic 
questions. A useful contribution to the subject 
has been published by Dr. B. Dvorak, a privat- 
docent of Oriental languages in the Imperial 
University of Prague (Wien : Gerold’s Schm), 
entitled Usher die Fremdwbrter im Kordn. Some 
orthodox Muslim writers, it is true, deny that 
there are any such words, as, e.g., Kah-ShAfl'i and 
'Ubaida, who reject the suggestion as a pro¬ 
fane thing. But it is admitted by otbers, as 
Abu Maisara el Kbdi Taj-ud-din, and above all 
Sftjfiti, to whose immense learning, love of 
truth, and sound judgment Noldeke has borne 
witness. The tendency of Mohammedan 
writers is to assume that all words to the 
•Korin are, ipso facto, pure Arabic, and the onus 
of proof of the contrary rests with those who 
challenge the correctness of the common view. 
Nevertheless Sfijfiti affirms that the number of 
loan words is mere than a hundred. Dr. 


does not seem to be in common use among the loan WQrdj! * J m#re thaa a hundred. Dr. 

langnages where d u partly Dvo^^fto,. thirty-two pages of intaoduction 
replaced by ( 8 ) Polish Karbacz = German Kar- _ gubiect . ten of thietoafldfinvesttoation. viz,. 


batsche (whip) = Bohemian kardbdi. (9) Bus- 
sian Bfep 3 c German and English Steppe. (10) 
Bussian and Old - Slavonic S6bol = German 
Zobel (sable), This Bussian word occurs alike 
to Bulgarian, Bohemian, and Polish. 

To these ton loan-words, which are evidently 
borrowed from a Slavonic source, I may add a 


—subjects ten of these to a full investigation, viz,, 

the words (1) A tarn, (2) istabrakun, (3) ba'irun, 

(4) jibtun, (5) hittolun, ( 6 ) hatafrrtydaa, (7) 
dindrun, ( 8 ) tundusun, (9) kistdsun, and (10) 
makdlidu. Of this list, Dvorak concludes that 

(5) is really pure Arabic ; (1), as Eusebius says, 
is the Greek form of the Hebrew name of 


s.v. “plough”). (12) Bussian and Old-81avonio y-i weex, pernapa tt 
BaMta (labour of a “Bab” or serf) = German O0) are Peraian; ( 
Arbeit. (13) Bussian and Old-Slavomc Smart p 0 *® the Ethiopia, 
(death) = German Schmerz (pain). (14) Bus- “tier in the Korin u 
sian and Old-Slavonie LitsS — German Ant- evidence. 
litz (face). (15) Bussian and Old-Slavonic The Berliner Philo 
Snieg’ — German Schnee (snow). (16) Bussian 13) has a most favour! 
KMlod find Old-Slavonic Khlad = German of the Oxford Stio 


iremark (7) is Greek; ( 8 ) Greek, through the Persian; 
Slavonic ( 9 ) Cheek, perhaps through the Syriac; ( 8 ) and 
German l 10 ) “o Persian; (4) perhaps, ( 6 ) oerttinfy, 
tc Smart h° m the Ethiopia. The occurrence ef the 
4) Bus- hitter in the Koran is a striking bit of historical 
in Ant- evidence. 

Slavonic The Berliner Philoloqitche Wochenackrift (No. 
Russian 13) has a most favourable review, by Dr. Ronsoh, 
German of the Oxford Studia Biblica. Prof, (now 
f. Skeat Bishop) Wordsworth’s paper on 8 . James is 


Snieg = ixerman Schnee (snow), (lb) Kussian 13) has a most favourablei 
KMlod find Old-Slavonic Khlad = German of the Oxford Studia 
Kalt (cold), the root of which, as Prof. Skeat Bishop) Wordsworth’s j 
and Kluge point out, coincides with that of discussed at some length. 

Latin qelu. _ _ 

Slavonic words of a oommoa Aryan origin, - 

like those above quoted, could be easily multi- urp m ,, rna no 

plied, but they do not fall within the proper MHET1NOS OH 

limi t of this letter. H. Krebs. Boyai, Asiatio Socxbty.- 


H. Krebs. 


MEET1NG8 OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatio Socxbty.— (Monday, March IS.) 
Col. Yuli, President, to the Chair.— After aa 
introductory notioe by the President* letter was 
SCIENCE NOTES. read from Capt. thef Hon. M. G. Talbot on • 

, xOeent visit he paid to the rock-Cttt esras « 
A volume on the Mineral Resources of the Bsmian to Northern Afghanistan. Of th* scalp- 
United States for the Years 188S and 1884, issued tursd figures, regarding which so ranch been 
by the United States Geological Survey, has written and conjectured, he mentions five: one,* 
recently reached ns from Washington. This male, 173 feet nigh; one, a female, 120 feet; * 
volume, prepared by Mr. Albert Williams, jun., smaller figure, estimated at 50 or 60 feet—of wWo® 
the chief of the Department of Mining Statistics, hut little remains; a seated figure to • 
is the second of the series which commenced to ab< ? u , t 85 or 30 feet high; and one standing fi^to 


AS 1*110 DOUUUU tn DUO ODI IOT WUIUU wmuipuwu AAA , . , , , . “ • w , T,- 

t 1 hf;ri t edffi^°Xme by fo 0 ra^e^HfTe^toches^fth^ 

the preceding volume ; for, although certam Both hewn t of th0 c^o^te rock; 

parts are reproduced, much of the descriptive tlra drapery, tic., were added by tte 

matter is entirely new. The eoope of the application If ateooo. No sign of the slesjkg 

Buddha was found.—Mr. W. Bimpsca, to whs* 
Gant. Talbot’s letter was addressed, then 


work, as indicated by its title, is much more BinMw w ms found.— 

extended than that of most reports on mineral Oapt. Talbot’s letter 

♦ * I r /-v r 
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some notes he bad made on the subject, enter¬ 
ing into details on the height and appearance 
of the image* u well ae on tha arcbiteatuxal 
features ol the niahes and oavea.—He wae followed 


by Sir XL Rawlinson, who, after referring to former 
theories and writings as to the origin of the Bamian 
idols, stated his own views and impressions regard¬ 
ing them.—Farther remarks were made by Hr. 
Dflmar Morgan, and one or two other gentlemen 
present.—The President, an moving a vote of 
thanks to Capt. Talbot and Hr. Simpson for the 
papers read, referred to the enhanoea value these 
had derived from the interesting exposition called 
forth from Sir H. Rawlinson. 


Socjsiy or -dJmaoAju*.— ( Thursday, Mareh 18.) 
Tan President in tht chair,—A paper written bjr 
M. Gaillard was read describing a manufactory of 
flint implements found at Beg-er-Goalennec, on 
theBayof Quiberon. The flints used were not found 
in the immediate neighbourhood, but had bean 
connyad thither from distant parts. The skeleton 
of the manufacturer was fauna on the spot.—Mr. 
Brooking Howe exhibited a silver caudle cup 
ornamented with a Hon and unicorn, and a metal 
boss, or badge, with rite letters P. M., and the 
words “Nul aultse.”—Mr. Hilton exhibited and 
presented two tiles from Chichester Cathedral, of 
the fourteenth oentqxy, ornamented with a fleur-de- 
lis snd a quaterfoil. —Hr. Haw exhibited a dark 
glass bottle found built into the wall of W enlook 
Abbey, the shape being one common in the 
se v ent e en th century; and also • grey Si cili a n 
Water jug, with an ornamental strainer to keep 
out insects.—Archdeacon Pownall exhibited a 
medal of Pope Paul III., containing bis arms and 
those of the university of Dillingen—a pelkan in 
her piety. 


Philological Soorarr.— (Friday, March 19.) 
Fnor. Suit, President, in the Chair.—Hr. Whit¬ 
ley Stokes read a paper on “The Old-Breton 
Glosses at Orleans.” These glosses were discovered 
in 1877 by the late Mr. Henry Bradshaw (whose 
learning and generosity Mr. Stokes warmly acknow¬ 
ledged) in a Latin MS. of the tenth or eleventh 
century, preserved in the library of Orleans, and 
numbered 193. Tha chief contents of this codex 
are the three collections of Irish canons published 
by Wasserschleben in his Bit irieche Kanonen- 
sammltmg (Leipzig: 1885). The gloeees are 324 in 
number; but of these no less than 109 are only 
the beginnings of the words intended by the 
glosser. These 109 abbreviations do not, of course, 
add much to our knowledge of Old-Breton; but 
the remaining 216 glosses are valuable not only 
from the lexicographer’s point of view, but the 
graremerian’g. They were published from Hr. 
Bradshaw’s transcript in Kuhn’s Zeitechrift, xxvi. 
425-497. They have since been printed, with some 
additions and corrections, by Prof. Loth, of Rennes, 
in Hs Voeabdairo Vieux-Breton (Paris: 1884), where 
thegraae mixed up with Old* Welsh and Old-Oomish. 
M. Loth’s additional glosses are deric. fol. 40 (gl. 
dictor mortis erat) ana tiiuot, foL 52 (gl. sparsit). 
Of these, the former is a mere misreading of the Latin 
clarinet, and the latter is probably a mrailar error. 
He corrects Mr. Bradshaw's readings in the follow¬ 
ing instances: 31, adinotoi (gl. inrogauerit macu- 
lam), leg. admoeoi ; 51, gurlinuin (gl. diliniti), leg. 
gurUmuH ; 60, arimnot (gl. functus est), leg. arimrot ; 
72, iacoint (gl. quesitus), leg. incorit; 76, eriolim 
(gl. edited) leg. troolim ; 132, ol dored (gl. indago), 
leg. si bred (following traces, cf. Irish lorg, 
“track”) ; 136, mmiul (gl. lenticulam), leg. 
mmnctil, a “slender-necked” vessel; 194, etraal 
(gl. calamidis, i.t. chlamydis), leg. etraul, borrowed 
from Lat. etraguhem ; 210, Minimi (gl. tebefacti, 
U tabeflwti), leg. bltnion and cf. Sanskrit glina ; 
220 , gw eltU trdorh (gl. mall euidentis), leg. gurtUU 
orderk ; 221 , docordonmi (gl. arcemus), leg. doocm- 
domni ; 239, eindrit (gl. theoricam), leg. emdrit. 
M. Loth’s commentary on the Orleans glosses is 
largely taken from that in Kuhn’s Zeiteehrift ; but 
he baa added some explanations which are both 
new and true. For instance: 19, co-guenou (gl. 
indegena) is not a plural, but a derivative in two, 
cognate with the fine “family” of the Irish 
Brehon laws, and with Anglo-Saxon wine (friend) ; 
93, toetenor (gl. inebitabUi) is = tu-ee-donor, “ qu’on 
nepsut Bvitear” (donei venire). The good-, gud-, 
in 201, guodeot (gl. hodio habentes), 126, gudooguod 


(gl. reprehend!), and 206, gudnabl (gl. ertnliens), is 
equal the two prepositional prefixes gm (Irish fo, 
Greek two) and od (= Sanskrit nd, Greek vt in 
B trtpas »Sanskrit uttara, Teutonic #(), which we 
also find in Old-lrmhfocro (nanoancing)=/o-od-gare. 
In support of the connexion (Kuhn’s Zeiteckrift, 
xxvi. 471) of guiliat (gl. tonsa) with Latin vello, 
H. Loth informs us that the Bretons still say, not 
“ copper la barhe, macs l’arracher ” (lemtl ar bare). 
On the other hand his connexion of banwes “ sow ” 
(the fern, of banw = Ir. banbh), which he writes 
ban-wet, with the Ir. feis is wrong; and he has 
fallen into other mistakes owing to misplaoed 
oanfldenoe In O’Reilly’s Irish Diotionary. Hr. 
Stokes couoluded by pointing out the desirability 
of publishing a definitive edition of the Old Breton 
glosses, including three or four unprinted ones 
to be found in the Cottonian MS. Otho E. xiii. 
—Hr. Hensleigh Wedgwood read a paper on the 
derivation of cad, baker ox litker, and fed. He 
contested Prof. Skeat’s drawing the offensive cad 
from the inoffensive Scotch caddie, a “ golf-boy, an 
attendant,” and traced it to the Old-English quad, 
qued, “evil, evil spirit, demon.” Lather, litker, 
‘ ‘ bad, pestilent, ’ ’ he connected with Breton Itmdow, 
“disgusting, dirty,” lent, “impure, infamous,” 
also a name for the stinking badger. Ted was 
rathef to be compared with German zetten, “to 
spread hay and flax,” than with Icelandic tdSJa, 
“to spread manure,” ta/S, “ manure,” and to6 a, 
“hay.” The root was onomatqpeie, an imitation 
of the sound of small substances dropping; in 
Swiss, tattern, “to sound like a violent shower on 
a hard surface”; Bavarian zetten, “to let fall, 
drop; ted, hay or flax.” 

iLRisroTXLuw. —‘Mondag, March tt.) 
Shadwobth H. Hodgson, Esc., President, in the 
Ohafar.—A paper wae read by Hr. A. F. Lake on 
Kant’s “ Dialectic of Pure Practical Reaeon.” 
Objecting to Kant’s doctrine of freedom that it 
was merely formal, he pointed out that Kant’s 
postulate of the immortality of the soul Involved a 
continuity of existence in a sensible world. Sinoe 
from our sensible conditions arise all the impedi¬ 
ments which prwmt eur realising the eurnnum 
bottom, if we remove these conditions, the need for 
immortality is gone. He also failed to see that 
Kant’s postulates of God, freedom and immortal¬ 
ity, were mew firmly established by the practical 
than by the speculative use of reason. A discus¬ 
sion followed. 


FINE ART. 

VSBAT 8AU or rtorimss, w slul prion (**p»Vl^«,0bn>mot, 
ft ad Oleograph*). h«QdftOfn«ly framed. Kwofrooa ft boat to parohato plotares 
fthoald par a rtrit. Vtey iohabla fcr wwdsflag tni Ohrittma* prwc o t*.— 
Oso. Ecu, lift,Strand, naar Wowcloo-brldcn. 


Ghiberti «t ton Eeole. Par Charles Perkins. 

(Paris: Rouam.) 

This new work, by the able author of Italian 
Sculptors, Tuscan Sculptors, and the Hand¬ 
book to Italian Sculpture, will certainly he 
welcomed by all who are interested in the 
wide subject of art in Italy. It is a carefully 
written monograph on one of the foremost 
figures of the fifteenth century, and contains 
a great deal that has hitherto been unknown 
about Ghiberti’s private life and the dates at 
which his various works were executed. 

Strange to say Ghiberti, or to give him 
his family name, Lorenzo di Cione di Ser 
Bonaccorso, appears first on the scene as a 
painter, when, in the year 1400, at the age 
of twenty-two, he visited Rimini in company 
with an unnamed Florentine artist as his 
assistant in painting a series of frescoes in 
the hall of the dnoal palace for the then 
reigning Prince Carlo Malateata. These pic- 
tores no longer exist; and the only examples 
now known of Ghiberti’s skill in this line of 
art are stained glass windows in the tribune 
of the Florentine Duomo and in Arezzo 
Cathedral, for which Ghiberti made coloured 


cartoons. Italy Was a i all times hat little 
skilled in glass painting, and the actual 
execution or these beautiful windovts was 
entrusted to a native of Lubeck, who was 
invited to Florence to teach the difficult pro¬ 
cesses of enamel painting and firing the glass. 
In 1402 took place the celebrated competi¬ 
tion for the commission of modelling and 
casting the second doors of the Florentine 
Baptistery. Besides Ghiberti there were six; 
other candidates for the work, among them 
the celebrated Jacopo della Quercia of Siena 
and the Florentine Brunelleschi. To each 
competitor four pieces of bronze were given, 
and it was arranged that they should all cast 
one sample relief of the same subject—the 
sacrifice of Isaac. Ghiberti’s relief was 
unanimously adjudged to he the best even by 
his rivals. It is now in the Bargello at 
Florence, and by it is Brunelleschi’s sample 
relief, which, as Mr. Perkins points out, i# 
not only inferior to that by Ghiberti in grace 
of composition, hut seems to shows inferior 
technical skill, being made up of several hits 
braized together, while Ghiberti’s is a perfect 
casting in one piece. It should, however, he 
observed that as an architectural competition 
Brunelleschi’s relief is by far the best, and 
fills the space within the framing far better than 
Ghiberti’s figures do. In this way Ghiberti 
entered upon the great work of his life, 
the second and, afterwards, the third doors 
of the Baptistery, on which he spent from 
first to last exactly fifty years of almost; 
incessant labour—a thing without parallel as 
far as we know in the whole history of art, 
that almost the whole working life of a great 
artist should have been devoted to the execu¬ 
tion of what was practically one great 
achievement. The first contract made with 
Ghiberti in 1403 for the second door—count¬ 
ing the older one of Andrea Pisano as the 
first—bound him to supply three reliefs a 
year; hut as Ghiberti failed to work at this 
rate, a second contract was drawn out in 
1407, in which he was hound to undertake 
no other commissions, except bjr permission 
of the corporation, and to work full hours on 
every non-festa; for this he Was to receive 
200 gold florins a year, deducting the wage 
for the time, if any, during which he failed 
to work on the door. He was also provided 
with a number of assistants, chosen by him¬ 
self, nineteen in all, among whose names 
occurs those of Donatello, and the well- 
known painters Paolo Uccello and Benozzo 
Gozzoli. In later years he was also assisted 
by Antonio Pollaiuolo, but that was only in 
the frame added by him round Andre* 
Pisano’s door. In order to prevent Ghiberti 
from leaving too much to his assistants, the 
contract stipulated that the wax models should 
be wholly by his own hand, as well as the 
greater part of the final tooling on the bronze, 
especially the hair and the nude parts of the 
figures. Little retouching, however, can 
have been required on such perfect eire perdue 
castings as were those of Ghiberti, whose 
technical skill in the treatment of cast bronze 
has never been surpassed- 
This second baptistery door was at length 
completed, gilt, and set in its place on April 
19, 1424, after twenty-two years’ labour. 
Its design is too well known to need 
description. Suffice it to say that its reliefs, 
the four evangelists, the four doctors, afla 
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twenty scenes from the New Testament, are Guild in January 1424. It was finished in important parts of Ghiberti’s Commentary 


all thoroughly sculpturesque in style, and 1452, scarcely three years before Ghiberti’s 
show the strong influence exerted on Ghi- death at the age of 77. Its greater magnifi- 
berti’s miqd by the presence of the earlier cence, pictorial treatment, and inferior soulp- 


taken from a fifteenth-century MS. in the 
Magliabeoohiana library at Florence. This 
most interesting work consists of three parts. 


door of Andrea Pisano. The whole is oare- turesque breadth make it a striking contrast The first is mainly a summary of what Pliny 
fully described by Mr. Perkins, who has, to Ghiberti’s earlier door. In the later one says about ancient art in his Hittoria Natu- 
however, entirely mistaken the subject of all the influence of Andrea Pisano is com- ralit ; Mr. Perkins omits this as bring of 
one of the reliefs (No. xx.), which he calls pletely thrown aside; and it is interesting to little interest. The second part oontains a 
“ Lee Saintes Femmes au Tombeau du Christ.” note that Ghiberti was, as it were, invited to valuable account of the early painters of 
It really represents the descent of the Holy break loose from the earlier traditions by the Tuscany, beginning with Cimabue, and in 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost, the subject words of the merchants’ commission, which some respects is more accurate than Vasari’s 
bring treated in the conventional mediaeval expressly says that he is to work with full Vits. Ghiberti, tor example, rightly says 
way which often occurs in illuminated MSS. liberty of design. The one fault of this that Cimabue and Duccio of Siena worked in 
The Virgin and the apostles are represented otherwise almost perfect work is the variety the Byzantine style, and that Giotto was the 
in an upper room, where they were assembled of planes introduced into the large reliefs, first to emancipate himself from the traditional 


earlier traditions by the Tuscany, beginning with Cimabue, and in 
tuts’ commission, which some respects is more accurate than Vasari’s 
lie is to work with full Fite. Ghiberti, tor example, rightly says 
The one fault of this that Cimabue and Duccio of Siena worked in 


in an upper room, where they were assembled of planes introduced into the large reliefs, 
for fear of the Jews, a number of whom are and the strong effects of perspective in the methods of Greek painting. It is interesting 
trying to break in the door. The appellation, backgrounds, especially those in which build- to find that Ghiberti fully realised Giotto’s 
" Les Saintes Femmes,” applied to this group, ings are represented. It is not unreasonable extraordinary talents as a painter, and he 
is especially unsuitable, as they consist wholly to suppose that Paolo Uccello’s influence con- speaks with much enthusiasm of other early 
of men. tributed largely to this somewhat needless masters, such as Taddeo Gaddi, Berna and 

Luckily, the Corporation did not keep display of a knowledge of perspective—a Ambrogio Lorenzetti of Siena, and others. 
Ghiberti strictly to the contract-clause which science which, when rediscovered in Italy at According to Ghiberti, though all the reliefs 
prevented Ms taking other work. While the beginning of the fourteenth century, had on the Campanile at Florence were designed 
engaged on this second door, he executed for an extraordinary attraction for many of the by Giotto, only two were actually carved by 
various trade guilds the statues of St. John greatest artists, and especially, as Vasari says, him. As might be expected, GMberti highly 
the Baptist, St. Matthew, and St. Stephen, for Paolo Uccello. appreciated the glories of Orcagna’s tabernacle 

which still exist outside the church of Or An almost incredible amount of work is in Or San Michele. Perhaps the most inte- 


San Michele. The first of these is a very concentrated into these wonderful doors, 
poor work, the second and third are pro- Besides the ten large reliefs with Old Testa¬ 


tor Paolo Uccello. appreciated the glories of Orcagna’s tabernacle 

An almost incredible amount of work is in Or San Michele. Perhaps the most inte- 
ncentrated into these wonderful doors, resting part of these “ commentaries ” is the 
rides the ten large reliefs with Old Testa- autobiography and description of GMberti’s 


gressive improvements. The statue of St. ment scenes, some of wMch contain over a own works. He mentions that the second 
Matthew is interesting as showing Ghiberti’s hundred figures, the framing of the doors is door of the baptistery cost altogether 20,000 
careful study of antique sculpture. . It much enriched with twenty-four statuettes and florins, equal to double as many pounds of 
resembles in general design and treatment of twenty-eight busts, each finished like a cameo modern money. He also records with evident 
the drapery the noble portrait statue at brooch. NotMng could exceed the realistic pride that for eighteen years he was associated 
Naples called that of Aeschines. Another beauty and minute delicacy of the [reliefs on with BrunellescM in building the tribune of 
partrgon, executed between 1424 and 1427, the arcMtrave, modelled almost in the round the Florentine Duomo, wMch, by the way. 


was part of the font in the Sienese Bap- with fruit, flowers, birds and animals. Time, 
tutery—two very beautiful reliefs of the labour and skill are all lavished on this door 
baptism of Christ and St. John before Herod, to a degree probably not equalled in any 
The female spectators in the first of these are other single work of art, and in a way which 


figures of extraordinary grace in their pose 
and in the lines of their drapery. 

GMberti’s earliest training appears to have 
been chiefly in goldsmith’s work, like so many 
of the great artists of the fifteenth century, 


would be quite impossible under any other 
conditions than those under wMch GMberti 
lived and laboured. 


with BrunellescM in building the tribune of 
the Florentine Duomo, which, by the way, 
he in some places calls by its former name of 
Santa Separata. He, however, says nothing 
of his failure in the matter of the dome, 
wMch was not built until BrunelleecM in 
1443 was made sole arcMtect, unhampered by 
any partner. 

Mr. Perkins, in the body of the work, 


One of GMberti’s most beautiful works still p. 47 ttq., gives an interesting account of the 
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of the great artists of the fifteenth century, exists in the Florentine Duomo. This is the relations between GMberti and Brunelleschi 
and to this is no doubt partly due the ex- bronze shrine of S. Zenobius, a long coffer, in that matter, wMch show that the former 
quisite finish and minute delicacy of all his with, on the front, a large relief with many did little or notMng to earn his salary of 
bronze work. In Ms own memoir he describes figures representing the miracle of the three florins a month as joint arcMtect, and 
with much minuteness a gold mitre and a resurrection of a child performed by the was, in fact, only a hindrance to his partner, 
morse (cope-brooch) made for Pope Martin V. saint, and on the ends smaller reliefs of two Brunelleschi. A very interesting account 
during his stay in Florence, and another other similar miracles. On the back is an given by GMberti of the antique statues 
magnificent mitre of gold and jewels made inscription within a wreath held by six which were found in his time shows that 
for Eugenius IV. These elaborate pieces of angels of wonderful beauty, with draperies much appreciation of classic art existed early 
gold-work were covered with minute statuettes floating in folds of the most finished grace in in the fifteenth century, and even before, 
and reliefs, and must have been objects of ex- every line and curve. This shrine was He mentions one fine statue, wMch he knew 
traordinary beauty. Unhappily they perished, ordered in the year 1439, and GMberti signed only from a drawing of it made by Ambrogio 
probably with the rest of the papal gold a contract to complete it in ten months; in Lorenzetti. 

treasures wMch Benvenuto Cellini was ordered spite of which it was not really finished till The last part of the Commentary, wMch 
to break up by Clement VII. during the siege 1446—a not unreasonable time considering deals with architecture, is of less interest, 
of Borne in 1527. On the whole, however, how elaborate and minute its work is. At being taken mostly from Vitruvius; but his 
the works of GMberti have survived to the the time of GMberti’s death in 1455, he was preface on what an arcMtect ought to know 
present day in a very remarkable way, pro- at work on the architrave reliefs, wMch were is curious as showing how many-sided an 
bably in a greater proportion than those of to be added round Andrea Pisano’s bronze artist was expected to be in those days, and 
any other artist. GMberti also describes a door; in these he was assisted by his son may be commended to the consideration of 
gold ring in the form of a dragon made for Vittorio and the goldsmith painter, Antonio the Boyal Institute of British ArcMtects. 
Giovanni de’ Medici to hold a beautiful Pollaiuolo. It was completed by Vittorio An architect, he says, must be a scholar, a 


Giovanni de’ Medici to hold a beautiful Pollaiuolo. It was c 
antique engraved gem. It is an amusing after his father’s death. 


good draughtsman, intelligent, 


instance of the limited archaeological know- Mr. Perkins’s work is copiously illustrated understand geometry, history, music, medi- 


ledge of the day that GMberti remarks that with photographs printed by some mechanical cine, and astrology, 
this gem was probably engraved by Pyrgoteles process. Those, to a large scale, are fairly osophy will make 
or Polycletus. What knowledge GMberti had successful, but the others are not as distinct Withal, he must no 
of Greek antiquities appears from his Com- as might be wished. Still, on the whole, ful, and not covetou 
mtntary to have been almost wholly derived they give a not inaccurate general notion of This Mtherto u 


from Pliny’s Hittoria Naturalit. 

The commission for the third and last 
baptistery door was given by the Merchants’ 


cine, and astrology. Mathematics and phil¬ 
osophy will make him a finished man- 
Withal, he must not be arrogant, but faith¬ 
ful, and not covetous, lest he take bribes. 

This Mtherto unpublished Commentary 
contains so much valuable matter that one 


the subjects. contains so much valuable matter that one 

Much additional value is given to this work cannot but regret that it is not printed in fall 
by the translation into French of the most and that the original text is not given by the 
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aide at the French translation. Even 4s it 
is, it gives a very exceptional interest to Mr. 
Perkins’s careful monograph. 

J. Heitey Middleton. 


MRS. ALLINGNAM'S DRAWINGS. 

Ik the next room to that in which the works of 
Mr. Holman Hunt are now hanging at the Fine 
Art Society’s Galleries in Bond Street is a 
charming collection of drawings by Mis. Ailing- 
ham. Mrs. Allingham is one of those happy 
artists who have found, apparently without 
seeking, their true road, and have not been 
tempted to stray beyond it. She is the poet of 
the cottage home. How lovingly she paints 
the wallflowers and daisies in humble gardens, 
and the enamelled. meadows which surround 
them, we may see in the first two of her draw¬ 
ings here. In No. 7, “ Father’s Dinner,” her 
sympathy with all that is true and pretty in the 
life of the rustic labourer is shown; and as we 
go round the room—though the flowers in the 
gardens vary, and now we have a child and 
now an old man, now pigeons and now geese— 
the drawings are all varieties of the same never 
wearisome old theme. Who shall tire of the 
flowers and the sun, and that sweet breath of 
spring which we almost feel blow through the 
window on the nice “ Children at Tea ” (15)? 
We think we like Mrs. Allingham best in the 
spring when we look at such a picture as this, 
or see, as it were, the blue sky reflected in blue 
flowers as in “Bluebell Time” (14), or the 
delightful garden (8) with its apple blossom and 
narcissus and its hundred other sweets. But 
we think we like Mrs. Allingham best in 
summer when we see her roses and ragged 
hedge (17), her pansies and larkspur and tall 
onion heads (18), her vines and her phloxes (20), 
her sunflowers and lavender bushes (21 and 31), 
and her elder trees and low walls topped with 
snapdragon (32). In autumn she is charming 
still, but not quite so charming. Despite 
the fine colour of the “ Cherry Tree ” (57) and 
the picturesque confusion of “Old Master 
Milliards ” (59), we are not tempted to change 
our mind again. It is with the spirit of spring 
and summer that Mrs. Allingham is most in 
harmony, and we are quite content that it 
should be so. 

As to the inhabitants of the cottage, it is with 
what is most gentle and pretty and tender in 
their life and maimers and appearanoe that her 
art is most engaged. The spirit of the flowers 
enters also into them. Tet she cannot he said 
to touch them with any false sentiment. The 
beauty she finds she gives, and leaves the 
rest, following herein not only a pure and 
healthy taste, out a true artistic instinct. The 
little girl opening the gate for her father (23), 
“The Fiddler ” (46), Y< Washing Day” (38), 
“ Watering Flowers ” (42), and many more, are 
all sweet but unsophisticated idylls. It is hard 
to choose a flower from so fresh a nosegay; but 
if in “At Famoombe” we have the richest 
sun, and in one or two others more important 
figures, we do not know any in which her 
colour and execution reaches more nearly to 
perfection than in the little drawing called 
*.* Milfe ” (30). Cosmo Monxhousk. 


OBITUARY. 

The death of Mr. Samuel Addington, though 
it occurred more than a week or two ago, 
should no more pass wholly unnotioed than the 
death of CUment, the famous printseller, on 
which we commented a while since. Mr. 
Addington was one of the best known of 
contemporary connoisseurs—an aged man, 
thoroughly individual in his tastes and in his 
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manner of life. He was a Manchester ware¬ 
houseman, or something of the kind, having 
his place of business in St. Martin's Lane, and 
his living-rooms above his warehouse or his 
shop. It was not there that one would have 
expected to find a great Sir Joshua, noble 
mezzotints, rare snuff-boxes, vases of jade, fine 
Rembrandts, proofs from the Liber Studiorum ; 
yet it was there that these things actually lay. 
Instead of going out, as his wealth increased, 
to Kensington or Bayswater, and there, after 
the manner of Kensington and Bayswater, 
struggling to be fashionable, this successful 
man of business and man of taste remained 
within sight of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields— 
within a stone’s throw of Long Acre—and in 
old-fashioned rooms, which the passer-by on 
an omnibus-top could just peer into, noticing 
the marqueterie chairs in the window, or, 
perhaps, some fine cabinet—in old-fashioned 
rooms, we say, and in the heart of the town, 
Mr. Addington amassed priceless collections 
of treasures. He was a great frequenter of 
first-rate auction-rooms; and we remember Mr. 
Woeds, of Christie’s, once telling him, from 
the rostrum, that he would have a sale himself 
some day. He had several. He sold his snuff¬ 
boxes and his Liber Studiorum. He sold other 
things—we forget exactly what; but, as Mr. 
Addington only breathed freely in an atmo¬ 
sphere of art, many fine things must certainly 
remain. He was the elderly, or more than 
elderly, gentleman who competed so bravely 
with M. C16inent at Sotheby’s for the posses¬ 
sion of the unique Van Tol. He did not get it, 
because it was arranged that M. Cldment 
should buy it for M. Dutuit, with reversion to 
the Rothschilds, as we said the other day; but 
he ventured much in the quest. What manner 
of jade he had—and jade was a speciality of 
his—may be surmised from looking at the 
etchings of some of it, wrought so exquisitely 
in M. LiAvre’s wonderful book, Works of Art in 
the Collections of England. We shall miss a 
familiar and picturesque figure from the sale¬ 
room and the street. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The exhibitions to open next week include a 
collection of water-colour drawings, by Mr. 
Tristram Ellis, of “ The Watering Places of the 
English Channel,” from Margate to Penzanoe, 
at the Goupil Galleries; a series of sketches, 
by Mr. H. C. Fox, of “Picturesque London 
Twelve Miles round St. Paul’s,” at Messrs. 
Gladwell’s, in Gracechurch Street; and the 
usual spring exhibition at the Continental 
Gallery in New Bond Street. 

Amok a the important works in sculpture to 
be contributed to the forthcoming exhibitions 
by our younger sculptors, we may briefly men¬ 
tion the “ Slave Girl” of Mr. Thomas, and two 
works by Mr. Fry, which are in terra-cotta—a 
vigorous study for a statue of Hero, and a 
pleasant portrait-figure of a young lady in 
modem evening dress. 

Thebe has been a discussion in the Times of 
the interesting question of the permanence of 
water-colour drawings. It was raised, almost 
incidentally, Apropos of the question of opening 
public museums dm \ g longer hours, Mr. J. U. 
Robinson declaring that all, or nearly all, the 
water-colours at Kensington had suffered by 
exposure to light, and that they they had been 
used up for the delight of a single generation. 
To this, Sir James Linton, as a practical man, 
and an eminent practitioner of water-colour, 
replied, denying, in some measure, Mr. 
Robinson’s statement, and specially protesting 
against that theory of the necessary transiency 
of water-colour which was meant to be deduced 
from it. Upon this, Prof. Church came into the 
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field, bearing out Mr. Robinson to some extent, 
but adding, with all the weight of a scientific 
expert, his assurance that permanent colours 
exist, and are to be found in sufficient numbers. 
And this is, no doubt, true. In other words, 
water-colour does not fade quA water-oolour, 
but it fades or changes when it is wrongly 
practised; which is, after all, pretty much what 
Sir James Linton said. It may be very un¬ 
desirable, as Mr. Robinson says, to expose to 
the full light such drawings as those ofDewint, 
for instance, in which, owing to the mixture of 
indigo and Indian red in the sky, the sky suffers 
change and deterioration. Some of Dewint’s 
drawings—and some yet earlier drawings, in 
which the local colour is not put in in the first 
instance, hutis added upon a neutral tint—cannot 
fail to suffer. Many of them show signs of it; 
but that is owing, it must be allowed, to faulty 
practice, akin to the experimental methods of 
Sir Joshua in oil-painting. It did not require 
the authority either of Prof. Church or of 
Sir James Linton to persuade us that water¬ 
colour soundly practised has its own full share 
of durability. Neither it nor oil can expect to 
have the absolute permanenoe—the immor¬ 
tality, we had almost said—of jade or the 
diamond. But it has its reasonable share. We 
have seen water-colours by Adrian Van Ostade 
as fresh to-day as when they were painted; 
and some of William Hunt’s, and some of 
Turner’s drawings, that have been the most 
exposed, have kept the whole of their quality. 
Others of course have suffered. And so with 
oil pictures. To sum up, there is need for care 
and discretion, both in practice and in guardian¬ 
ship ; but there is no need whatever for 
alarm. 


At the gallery of the Royal Water-Colour 
Society have been gathered, for a short tune, a 
number of examples of the deoeased members 
of the society, from the date of its establish¬ 
ment in 1803 to the present time. This is the 
first exhibition of the kind in oonnexion with 
this society which has been opened to the 
public; and for the sake of the lovers of English 
Art, who seldom get so good an opportunity 
for studying the works of the early water- 
colourists, and also for the sake of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Association, to whose 
benefit the proceeds will be devoted, we hope 
it will not be the last. The exhibition contains 
works of some of the original members of the 
society, perhaps of all; but the abeenoe of a 
catalogue makes it difficult to be precise upon 
this and other points. At all events Joshua 
Cristall, George Barrett, W. S. Gilpin, William 
Havell, Robert Hills, N. Pooodk, 8. Rigaud, 
and John Varley are represented; and the exhi¬ 
bition includes examples of their suooessors in 
fair continuity down to such artists as Frederick 
Walker, Mrs. Angel, and Mrs. Lofthouae. The 
extraordinarily extensive and various collection 
of Dr. Percy has furnished many beautiful and 
rare examples of the work of men of great and 
Ettle fame, and has thus added greatly to the 
interest of the exhibition. Among the artists 
best represented are Havell, David Cox, and 
J. S. Ootman. By the last-named artist, Dr. 
Percy sends a charming sea-piece in wonder¬ 
fully fine condition, and Mr. Heseltine’s example 
of the same master is of much beauty. Mr. 
Nettlefold sends several grand David Coxes, 
including the splendid “Changing Pastures.” 
A singularly fine drawing, by Nash, of the 
interior of Westminster Abbey, a noble sea- 
peace by Copley Fielding, and Fred. Walker’s 
“ Harbour of Rest” are also notable contribu¬ 
tions. The so-called “Turners,” recently 
found at Exeter, are exhibited also. They have 
been spoilt by varnish, but in their first con¬ 
dition were clearly unworthy of the great master. 
Turner was never a member of the society, 
and Girtin died the year before it was estab¬ 
lished. 
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there was an encore, and no piece could 
have been more welcome than the one which she 
chose—viz., Schumann’s Arabesque. The pro¬ 
gramme included a novelty. This was a Sonata 
in A major for violin and pianoforte by Heinrich 
Von Herzogenberg. The writing is clever and 
interesting, if not strikingly original. It was 
admirably interpreted by Miss Zimmermann 
and Herr Joachim. Beethoven’s Septett formed 
the great attraction in the second part of the 
programme; the artists were Messrs. Joachim, 
Straus, Lazarus, Poersch, Wotton, Reynolds, 
and Piatti. Mr. H. Piercy was the vocalist. 

| (Mr. Frederic Lamond gave two pianoforte 
recitals last week at the Prince’s Hall. He is 
Scotch by birth, and only in his eighteenth 
year. The programme of the first recital 
commenced with Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor 
(Op. 3.) It became at once evident that Mr. 
Lamond possesses powers of no ordinary kind ; 
but his rendering of Beethoven's noble and 
pathetic work was certainly cold and affected. 
This was followed by Brahms’ enormously 
difficult variations on a Paganini theme. Here 
the young pianist roused his audience to enthu¬ 
siasm ; as a display of execution it was wonder¬ 
ful. Scarcely a note was missed, and all the 
difficulties were overcome with consummate 
ease. A Chopin selection, including the Ballade 
in A flat, the C minor Nocturne, and the A flat 
Polonaise, gave further proof of his technical 
ability; but with Chopin one wants to forget 
the letter and think only of the spirit of the 
compositions, and with Mr. Lamond the reverse 
was unfortunately the case. The same may be 
said of his rendering of Schumann’s Etudes 
Symphoniques. At the second recital last 
Tuesday afternoon the young pianist again 
went through a long and fatiguing programme. 
His best performance was Brahms’ difficult 
Sonata in F minor. It was not only satisfactory 


as a technical display, but the player seemed to 
have thoroughly entered into the composer’s 
meaning. This appeared to us all the more 
extraordinary as he certainly failed afterwards 
to do justice to Schumann's Fantasia in C (Op. 
17). It was given throughout in an affected 
manner, and, in the second movement, the tone 
was hard and jerky. By the ambitious cha¬ 
racter of his programmes, Mr. Lamond evid¬ 
ently seems to wish to be judged as something 
more than a promising youth. He has a good 
touch and clever fingers. Time and experience 
may remedy his present defects, if only he will 
make up his mind to study the great composers 
thoughtfully and reverently. It is quite in his 
oower to become a pianist of the highest order. 

J. 8. Shed lock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The prospectus of the thirteenth season of the 
Richter Concerts has beon issued. The dates 
are as follows : May 3,10, 17, 24, 31, and June 7, 
10, 21, and 28. New symphonies by Brahms 
and E. d’Albert are announced. Dr. Stanford’s 
choruses and incidental music to “The Eumen* 
ides ” of Aeschylus will be given for the first 
time in London. Among the Wagner selections 
are the whole of the second act from “ Tristan 
und Isolde ” and of the third act from “ Sieg¬ 
fried.” Beethoven’s name will occupy, as 
usual, an important place in the programmes. 
The Ninth Symphony and the Grand Mass in 
D are included among those of his works which 
are announced. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales and the 
Duchess of Edinburgh have signified their in¬ 
tention of being present at the performance of 
1 Liszt’s “ St. Elizabeth ” on Tuesday evening, 
Apiril li. A public rehearsal of the oratorio is 
to be given on Monday, at 2.30 p.m. Liszt 
himself arrives in London to-day (Saturday). 
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MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Miss A. ZiMMeiimaNN gave a pianoforte 
rocrthl at Prince’s Hall last Thursday week. 
Her interpretation of Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
(Op. 101) was exceedingly fine. As the 
satfie work had been played by Miss Fanny 
Davies On the' previous day, it was only natural 
to compare the two readings. Though they 
differed considerably, each in its way was good; 
in the matter of technique, Miss Zimmermann 
showed greater strength and sureness of 
finger. The programme included Schumann’s 
Fantasia in C (Op. 17), and many pieces by com¬ 
posers of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen¬ 
turies, all of which were played with taste and 
finish. The recital, which was well attended, 
proved highly successful. 

The Bach Choir gave a concert on the evening 
of the saritd day at St. James’s Hall. It com¬ 
menced with Bach’s interesting Church Cantata, 
“ Gott ist mein Kunig.’’ The choral writing 
for Bach is unusually simple; at times it 
renirndi one of Handel. The grouping of the 
instruments is peculiar, but most effective. 
The work was performed exactly as Bach wrote 
it. Dr. Parratt played the organ part from the 
composer’s figured bass. The solo vocalists 
were Miss L. Little, Herr Von Zur Miihlen, and 
Mr. E. Thorndike. The last named deserves a 
word of praise for his rendering of the bass solo. 
The programme included Schumann’s music to 
“ Faust,” third part. Both in the Bach Cantata 
and in this work the choir was heard to great 
advantage; the quality of tone is rich, and the 
voices blend well together. The conductorship 
has passed into the hands of Dr. C. V. Stanford, 
and that gentleman may be congratulated on 
the success of the first evoning. There is still 
room for improvement in the matter of light 
and shade ; with further rehearsal this imper¬ 
fection will doubtless be removed. We did not 
approve of the slow tempi adopted by Dr. Stan¬ 
ford in several of the “ Faust ” choruses, notably 
in the opening one. The second part of the 
concert commenced with Beethoven’s “ Ele- 
gisoher Gesang ” (Op. 118), a short but dignified 
slow movement. Herr Joachim played his Hun¬ 
garian Concerto and Bach’s Chaconne. In the 
latter work the famous violinist is simply un¬ 
approachable. 

Mdme. Schumann played Beethoven’s Sonata, 
“Les adieux,l’absence,et le retour, 1 last Saturday 
afternoon at the Popular Concert. Words fail us 
to describe the purity and tenderness with which 
she interpreted this noble work. Mdme. Schu¬ 
mann’s visitsarefewand far between, and remem¬ 
bering that she belongs, as it were, to a bygone 
age—when Mendelssohn, Chopin, and Liszt 
flourished as pianists—one always fears that 
she may be tempted to appear in public relying 
on her past fame to excuse the weaknesses which 
■inevitably come of age. A few bars, however, 
on Saturday sufficed to show that Mdme. 
Schumann is still not only a great pianist, but 
one of the greatest pianists of the day. She 
neither excites nor astonishes, but satisfies; for 
she so surrenders herself to the composer that, 
for the time, one forgets the interpreter. Of 
how few players can the same be said! We 
need only add that Mdme. Schumann was 
received in a manner worthy of her name and 
fame. For an encore she gave No. 4 of Schu¬ 
mann’s “Skizzen” for pedal-piuno. On the 
following Monday evening she played the 
“ Waldstein ” Sonata. It is two years, almost 
to a day, since she was heard in the same work. 
Striking as was the performance then, it was 
surpassed on this occasion. The Rondo was 
iven with faultless precision, and with un- 
aggiDg energy. The first movement was 
admirably played, but Mdme. Schumann 
seemed as if she were reserving her 
strength for the formidable finale. Of course 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 10, 1886. 

No. 727, Note Strut. 

Tan Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to oorretpond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It it particularly requested that dll business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper , 
Jfe., may be addressed to the Pubushbb, and 
not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. With 

Extracts from his Journals and Correspond¬ 
ence. Edited by Samuel Longfellow. In 
m ' 2 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Tue “ editor ” of these volumes has done his 
work well. The extracts he gives from letters 
and journals are many, hut not superabundant; 
and the story he tells, if here and there hardly 
full enough, leaving too much for the reader 
to trace out for himself, is graphic. The hook 
as a whole gives just that insight into the 
poet’s habits and character which is wanted, 
and is a good example of what narrative 
biography should he. Critical biography may 
be work of a higher order—Carlyle, at least, 
made it so; hut it is hardly true that it needs 
greater tact and discrimination. In any event, 
critical biography must not he looked for 
from a man’s brother. In the present case, 
with materials at his command and ability 
to use them, the Rev. Samuel Longfellow has 
supplied a more immediate need. Only one 
serious complaint has to be made—the index 
is bad. A biography without an index is 
objectionable, hut no index is better than a 
bad one. 

That tiie hook will he widely read goes 
without saying. Its price is the only obstacle. 
If some enterprising publisher will bring out 
an edition at 3s. 6d., it will Bell by tens of 
thousands, for there scarcely ever was a poet 
more widely known and universally loved 
than this one. It is true he did not satisfy 
the professional critics. They found his metres 
not always beyond censure, and his metaphors 
somewhat mixed; and some even regarded him 
as a mere expounder of truisms—a sort of 
American Tupper. But the common people 
have always heard him gladly. His “ Psalm 
of Life,” specially censured by the critics, 
has been the delight of non-critical men and 
women. The ideas it presents may he com¬ 
monplace; hut, as the biographer remarks, 
“ it has been well said that it is this poem 
that has made them so.” Moreover, even com¬ 
monplace truths need sometimes to be repeated, 
not because people do not know them, hut 
because they do not realise them. Though 
the function of the poet is certainly not 
merely to preach, moral truth is a theme as 
befitting as bloody war or unholy passion. 
Of the power of this particular poem we have 
some striking instances. When it was pub¬ 
lished, 

“ young men read it with delight; their hearts 
were starred by it as by a bugle summons. It 
roused them to high resolve, and wakened 
them to a new sense of the meaning and worth 
of life. They did not stop to ask critically 
whether or not it passed the fine which separates 
poetry from preaching, or whether its didactic 
merit was a poetic defect. It was enough that 
it inspired them and enlarged their lives.” 


The following incident, which occurred 
during the Franco-German war, is related by 
Gen. Meredith Reid: 

“ In the midst of the siege of Paris, a venerable 
man presented himself to me, bowed with grief. 
He said, ' I am Monsieur R., Procureur-General 
of the Cour de Cassation. I have just learned 
that my son has been arrested by the German 
authorities at Versailles on an entirely un¬ 
founded charge. He is to be sent to a German 
fortress, and may be condemned to death. I 
am here alone and helpless. I feel that my 
mind will give way if I cannot find occupation. 
Can you tell me of some English book which 
I can translate into French ? ’ I promised to 
do so, and he left me. Within an hour or two, 
however, I received a line from him saying that 
he had found what he required. A few days 
afterwards he came again to see me, but now 
erect, his face bright with hope, his voice clear 
and strong. He said, ‘ I have been translating 
Longfellow’s “ Psalm of Life,” and lam a new 
man. I feel that my mind is saved, and that 
faith and hope have taken the place of despair. 
I owe it all to Longfellow.’ ” 

If necessary we will revise our terms, and say 
Longfellow was a preacher, not a poet. His 
service to mankind cannot be discredited, and 
he himself does not appear to have laid any 
special stress on the title poet. Verse was a 
more natural mode of expression with him 
than prose; and this being so, when he eaid 
some good things in verse, it is not strange 
that other people classed him among the 
poets. After all, it seems odd to put Mm out 
of the class of poets; and if Carlyle’s defini¬ 
tion of poetry as “musical thought” still 
holds, and I think it does, I do not see how 
we can. 

The secret of Longfellow’s influence is that 
what he wrote was heartfelt. His verses 
were the form in which his aspirations and 
emotions naturally found vent. Therefore 
they were human and alive. The question 
has been asked, who was the psalmist to 
whom “the heart of the young man” spoke. 
It is answered now. The author himself was 
the psalmist. “ It was the young man’s 
better heart answering and refuting his own 
mood of despondency.” He kept this poem 
for some time in MS., because, as he said 
afterwards, he was unwilling to show it to 
anyone, “it being a voice from my inmost 
heart at a time when I was rallying from 
depression.” In like manner the grief ex¬ 
pressed in such pieces as “Footsteps of 
Angels” and “ Resignation,” and the aspira¬ 
tion expiessed in such others as “Excelsior” 
and “The Village Blacksmith,” are grief and 
aspiration not imagined, but felt. The first- 
named enshrined the memory of his first wife 
and of George W. Fierce, his brother-in-law, 
and the dearest friend of his early manhood; 
and the second that of his little daughter 
Fanny, who died in infancy. Everyone who 
knew what grief and aspiration were gladly 
welcomed one who- gave them fitting ex¬ 
pression. 

The vigorous and healthy aspiration and 
transparent truthfulness which were the 
essence of Longfellow’s teaching were also 
the motive power of his life. The exhibi¬ 
tion of his personality simply confirms and 
strengthens the impression made by his 
verses, only in these his overflowing sense of 
humour is not adequately represented. For 
Longfellow, so far from being a dreamy 
“ goody-goody ” sort of man, as some have 


imagined him, was lively, business-like and 
moderately ambitious. One of his friends, 
acknowledging some early verses, expressed 
surprise that “our cheerful and laughter- 
loving friend should write in strains of 
melancholy.” It is true he was guileless: 
“ his character without blemish from his earliest 
years.” “ Such was his temperament,” writes 
one of his classmates, “that it appeared easy 
for him to avoid the unworthy.” His virtue, 
in fact, came by nature rather than by effort. 
There was nothing morbid about him. He 
was not of those who came under "Whitman’s 
censure, because they “ sweat and whine about 
their condition’’and “lie awake in the dark and 
weep for their sins but he was a cheerful 
man who took such blessings as the gods sent 
gladly and the sorrows uncomplainingly. He 
lived serenely in the present, and could joke, 
on occasion, with the best. Sometimes, I am 
sorry to say, he made puns. 

In what may be called outward affairs, un¬ 
failing good-fortune seemed to attend him. 
When he was seventeen years of age a pro¬ 
fession had to be chosen; and the question to 
be answered was whether law, divinity, or 
medicine, should be fixed upon. None of 
them was to his liking. “ I hardly think 
nature designed me for the bar or the pulpit 
or the dissecting room,” he wrote to his 
father; and later, to another friend he wrote: 

“Somehow, and yet I hardly know why, I am 
unwilling to study any profession. I cannot 
make a lawyer of any eminence because I have 
not a talent for argument; I am not good 
enough for a minister; and, as to physic, I 
utterly and absolutely detest it.” 

His desires lay in another direction. He 
wanted to lead a literary life. He tried to 
assure his father that if he was ever to rise in 
the world “ it must be bv the exercise of my 
talent in the wide field of literature.” Other 
young men have felt this as deeply as Long¬ 
fellow felt it, but it has not befallen them to 
achieve their purpose by having a professor¬ 
ship created for them just at the right 
moment. When the law had been almost 
fixed upon as the least of the three evils, the 
trustees of Bowdoin College, where Long¬ 
fellow had been a student, decided to found a 
chair for modem languages and to offer it to 
him, the sole condition being one that he 
reachly complied with, namely, that he should 
go to Europe for a year. He actually stayed 
three years, residing for some time in France 
and Italy, and visiting Spain and Germany. 
Returning in 1829, he entered at once upon 
his new duties. A few years later he was 
called to fill a similar post at Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, involving another preliminary visit 
to Europe “ for the purpose of a more perfect 
attainment of the German.” This tune he 
went to Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, as 
well as Germany. He also passed through 
England, where he met the Carlyles. What 
Mrs. Longfellow thought of them is here 
given. 

“ Mr. Carlyle," she wrote, ‘* has very unpolished 
manners and a broad Scottish accent, but such 
fine language and beautiful thoughts, that it is 
truly delightful to listen to him. . . . We were 
as much charmed with Mrs. C. as with her 
husband. She is a lovely woman, with very 
simple and pleasing manners. She is also very 
talented and accomplished; and how delightful 
it is to see such modesty combined with suoh a 
power to please! ” 
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Carlyle, on Mb part, was as favourably im¬ 
pressed, for lie wrote of “Professor Long¬ 
fellow ” that 

“ we saw him twice or thrice, and his ladies, 
with great pleasure, as one sees worthy souls 
from a far country, who cannot abide with you, 
who throw you a kind greeting as they pass.” 

Equal success attended those literary en¬ 
deavours for wMch such excellent op¬ 
portunities had been provided. Longfellow’s 
first verses were printed when he was thirteen 
years old, and while he was yet at college he 
was a frequent contributor to the newspaper 
press. Editors did not return his MSS. “ with 
thanks,” but accepted them and asked for 
more. He was only twenty-four when the 
great North American Review began to print 
his articles. His first prose work Outre-Mer 
was in some quarters attributed to Washington 
Irving, the literary idol of that day in the 
New World. Its style certainly indicates 
that Longfellow was iinder the spell of 
Irving when he wrote it. His verse was 
even more popular han his prose. Until these 
later times he was treated very kindly even 
by the critics. Poe had a fling at hum, of 
course; and in 1845 Margaret Fuller dis¬ 
covered that 

“ Longfellow is artificial and imitative. He 
borrows incessantly, and mixes what he 
borrows, so that it does not appear to the best 
advantage. He is very faulty in using broken 
or mixed metaphors. The ethical part of his 
writing has a hollow, second-hand sound.” 

She was then the literary critic of the New 
York Tribune , and in its columns made an 
equally fierce attack. It did not trouble Mm 
muoh. He only noted in Ms Journal: “ Miss 
Fuller makes a furious onslaught on me in 
the New York Tribune. It is what might be 
called a bilious attack.” 

Here, as elsewhere, to say that he was 
luoky is only another way of saying that he 
merited success. Whatever his hand found 
to do he did with his might. He was fixed 
upon for the Harvard Professorship because it 
was known that he had done a great deal 
more at Bowdoin than was demanded of Mm. 
The same earnestness was shown in all he 
undertook. Moreover, the praise—possibly 
sometimes overpraise — wMch was lavished 
on Mm did not turn Ms brain, but stimu¬ 
lated him to renewed effort. Some of his 
latest verses are among Ms best. All are 
genuine. He wrote what he felt, and did 
not try to manufacture feelings. He was as 
natural as Burns was, and as Wordsworth 
tried to be. He did not reach the height 
that Wordsworth reached; neither did he 
desoend into such depths. 

Though the biographer has not been dis¬ 
cursive, we have in these pages pleasant 
glimpses of interesting persons who, from 
time to time, came into relation with Long¬ 
fellow. He met Bryant once or twice. 
Dickens, Sumner, Agassiz, Lowell, and James 
T. Fields were Ms intimate friends. Of 
Clough he wrote, “I like Mm exceedingly, 
with his gentleness and his bewildered look 
and his half-dosed eyes.” The journal also 
records on January 5, 1853, that 

“Lowell gave a supper to Thackeray. The 
other guests were Felton, Clough, Dana, Dr. 
Parsons (Dante’s translator), Fields, Edmund 
Quincy, Ester Howe, and myself. We sat down 
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at ten, and did not leave the table till one. 
Very gay with stories and jokes. 

“ ‘ Will you take some port ? ’ said Lowell to 
Thackeray. 

‘“I dare drink anything that becomes a 
man.’ 

'“It will be a long while before that becomes 
a man.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, no,’ cried Felton, ‘ it is fast turning 
into one.’ 

“As we were going away, Thackeray said, 

‘ We have stayed too long.’ ‘ I should say,’ 
replied the host, ‘one long and too short—a 
dactylic supper.’ ” 

Longfellow and Hawthorne were class¬ 
mates at college, and remained friends through 
life., Several of Hawthorne’s charming letters 
are given, as graceful and more quaintly 
humorous than anything he wrote for pub¬ 
lication. His last letter to Longfellow was, 
however, very different in its tone. It is 
dated January 2 , 1864, when the shadow of 
death was upon him: 

“ I have been much out of sorts of late,” he 
says, “ and do not well know what is the matter 
with me; but am inclined to draw the con¬ 
clusion that I shall have little more to do with 
pen and ink. One more book I should like 
well enough to write, and have, indeed, begun 
it, but with no assurance of ever bringing it to 
an end. As is always the case, I have a notion 
that the last book would be my best, and full 
of wisdom about matters of life and death, and 
yet it will be no deadly disappointment if I am 
compelled to drop it.” 

Hawthorne died in the following May, and 
Mrs. Hawthorne sent her husband’s copy of 
Goldsmith to Longfellow as a memento, 
“ saddening me,” writes Longfellow, “ with 
the thought that I shall see his beautiful face 
no more.” His touching tribute to Ms friend’s 
memory is familiar to every reader. In 
acknowledging it, Mrs. Hawthorne wrote: 

“ I cannot suppose that you would wish, now 
that All is gone, to come to this house, no 
longer a palace since the King has left it. But 
if you are ever in Concord, and would not feel 
too much saddened to enter these deserted halls, 
I should most gladly welcome you as one of his 
cMef friends, tenderly valued. His visits to 
you in Cambridge used to be a great enjoyment 
to Mm. He always spoke of them as peculiarly 
agreeable. For the last years he stood reverent, 
suent, and appalled before your unspeakable 
sorrow.” 

Longfellow had lost Ms wife by fire in 
1861. This was the unspeakable sorrow, 
“borne with courage and in silence,” but 
never recovered from. Thenceforward his life 
was more serious, even sad. His life-long 
friends departed one by one, and at length, on 
March 24, 1882, he followed them. “ The 
long, busy, blameless life was ended. The 
loneliness of separation was over. He was 
dead. But the world was better and happier 
for his having lived.” 

I close tMs biography with gratitude to 
its writer for the excellence of his work. 
’With tMs clear and pleasing picture of the 
poet in our minds, my pleasure in his verses 
will henceforth be indefinitely greater even 
than before. Waiteb Lb win. 


Through the British Empire. By Baron von 
Hiibner. In 2 vole. (John Murray.) 

Orb is doubtful whether to admire most the 
physical or the mental energy of the author 
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of these charming volumes. In Ms old age, 
and against the wishes of his family, who 
received his plan with an icy acquiescence, he 
sets off to travel 54,000 miles. Happily for 
his friends and the reading public he returns 
safely from fatigues, hardships, and some 
dangers, and wjth renewed energy prepares 
his journals for publication. We have never 
read a book more free from any traces of 
senility. He is fresh, crisp, and lively; his 
observations are incisive, and the whole work 
replete with interest and novelty. Did the 
baron keep his journal in English ? Anyhow 
our language seems as familiar to Mm as his 
own. It is about thirteen years since he wrote 
Ms Promenade autour du Monde in French. We 
cannot recall another instance of an author of 
two considerable works each written in a 
different foreign language. 

Baron Hiibner had long desired to visit 
India; it had been the dream of Ms childhood, 
and he had more than once been on the point 
of starting, but was hindered by unforeseen 
circumstances. In 1883 he finally resolved 
to set out, and, having received the disap¬ 
proval of his Austrian friends and the encour¬ 
agement of his English ones, sailed from 
Southampton for the Cape on June 28. 
He was, of course, furnished with the best 
introductions, and had opportunities given 
to few of learning the opinions of those best 
qualified to speak on colonial topics. Their 
views he has skilfully condensed, and arranged 
in political summaries at the conclusion of 
each division of his work. He is chary of 
telling us Ms own opinions. We wish he had 
given them more freely. Had he done so most 
certainly we should not have said as he 
suggests we might—“What presumption on 
the part of a stranger to offer an opinion, not 
to say advice! ” On the contrary, an en¬ 
lightened foreigner is in many ways more 
capable of forming a correct judgment on our 
present political questions than we ourselves. 
He can examine in a calm and, if we may 
so call it, historical manner, wMch is impos¬ 
sible to those more closely interested, those 
questions wMch excite and agitate ourselves. 
In Baron Hiibner’s review of South African 
politics he considers that the chief source and 
origin of all the evils in South Africa must be 
sought in the want of stability in the supreme 
conduct of affairs. Nothing struck Mm so 
much as the discouragement which he found 
prevailing in the two South African colonies, 
the natural result of the absence of any 
dominant idea or plan of government. There 
should, he thinks, be a programme adopted 
by the English nation and placed, as far as pos¬ 
sible, beyond the pale of ministerial changes 
and the strife of parties. He was deeply 
impressed by the danger in the future from 
the enormous and increasing preponderance 
of the black population. 

From Natal the baron visited New Zealand 
and Australia, and sailed from Brisbane to 
Colombo by way of Java and Singapore. He 
thus describes Batavia: 

“ Batavia is such a town as you only meet with 
in fairy tales. Even if your pen or pencil could 
depict it faithfully, no one would believe yon. 
In the lower part stand oounting-houses; there 
business is brisk and fever is prevalent. Th* 
general character of the plaoe is that of °*d 
Dutch town. The management of the ri me ** 
left to the crocodiles wMch swarm in it. Th* 
zed by vjOOylL 
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ground rises gently towards the interior, and we 
find ourselves in a suburb inhabited exclusively 
by Chinese: we could fancy ourselves at Canton. 
Then comes a forest Of cocoa-nut trees, banyans, 
gigantic cactuses, and immense bananas. Other 
trees, some covered with purple flowers, blend 
with and harmonise the varied green tints of 
their velvety, prickly, or indented foliage. But 
where is the town ? We are actually in it. In 
fact, through this thick forest wind broad and 
narrow roads, and these are the streets. As to 
the houses, you scarcely notice them, as they are 
hidden among the trees, surrounded by gardens 
and wrapped in shade.” 

The rage in Java, as in Ceylon, and in some 
other islands in the Pacific, is the introduction 
of quinine. Coffee and sugar no longer pay: 
disease ruins the one industry, and over-pro- 
duction the other. The hopes of the Dutch 
are set upon cinchona cultivation. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of 
Baron Hubneris travels is India. It is certainly 
what interested him the most- He tells us 
that India has always fascinated him; that he 
never lost sight of it in the midst of the serious 
affairs and grave anxieties of a long official 
career. In leisure moments he always re¬ 
verted with pleasure to his Indian residing; 
and whenever a happy chance brought him 
into contact with men of distinction in the 
Anglo-Indian service, or with Boman Catholic 
or Protestant missionaries, he availed himself 
eagerly of such precious sources of informa¬ 
tion. It was during the viceroyalty of Lord 
Ripon that Baron Hiibner made his compre¬ 
hensive tour of India, when the whole country 
was agitated by the proposal of measures most 
unpalatable to the great majority of English 
officials, merchants, and planters. Modest as 
he^ in giving expression to his own opinions, 
it is plain that his commonsense revolts from 
the doctrinaire projects of the late Governor- 
General’s school. Of the system of education 
now established for the natives he writes: 

“ The Deccan College is a handsome struc¬ 
ture. In the spacious hall I found a dozen 
young Hindoos, from eighteen to twenty years 
of age, studying Bacon and Shakespeare ! This 
evening they are going to debate at a public 
catting the subject of ‘ The English in India.’ 
This seems to me to be a somewhat delicate 
subject at Poonah. Every one talks to me of 
English prestige, and they are quite right in 
doing so, for nothing but prestige could ever 
enable a handful of civilians, and sixty or 
seventy thousand English soldiers, to keep in 
check two hundred and fifty million Indians. 
But is prestige any the better for this kind of 
juvenile dissertation Y ‘ Have the students,’ I 
asked one of the young English professors, ‘ full 
freedom of speech at these academical discus¬ 
sions ? ’ ‘ Absolute freedom,’ was his reply. 
This confidence, and this regard for the liberty 
of the individual, seems to me very fine; but is 
it prudent to allow the question of the presence 
of the English in India to be discussed by 
young Mahrattas, whose devotion to England 
is at least doubtful P Might they not some day 
pnt down on their list of subjects for debate 
the question of your departure i ’ * The young 
Hindoos,’ I hear it said, ‘ of well-to-do families 
who have been brought up in our colleges 
frequently drop their costume, and dress like 
Europeans. The Mussulman baboos do the 
same; only they keep the fez, having always at 
least one eye fixed on Constantinople. But 
both Hindoos and Mussulmans alike, in 
changing their dress, seek admittance to 
English society. Unfortunately, we are exclu¬ 
sive by nature, and we do not admit them; 
and the consequence is that they pass over to 


the ranks of the discontented.’ Poor young 
people! Their transformation has failed to 
please their countrymen, and has not much 
advanced them with their foreign masters. 
They have fallen between two stools. I pity 
them ; but I cannot possibly cast a stone either 
at those who want them no longer, or those 
who do not want them yet. The truth is, that 
the black coat and white tie are not enough to 
bridge the gulf which separates the two races.” 

Our author skilfully sums up the informa¬ 
tion he had been able to derive on the spot 
from the most direct and trustworthy sources. 
He passes over no shortcoming or fault, 
whether great or small, which can. rightly or 
wrongly, be charged against the Government 
of India. 

"No one,” he concludes, “even if he looks 
with the eye of a pessimist, which I do not, 
and makes a large allowance for the infirmities 
and weaknesses inherent in human nature, can 
deny that the British India of our days presents 
a spectacle which is unique and without a 
parallel in the history of the world. What do 
we see ? Instead of periodical, if not per¬ 
manent, wars, profound peace firmly estab¬ 
lished throughout the whole empire; instead 
of the exactions of chiefs—always greedy for 
gold, and not shrinking from any act of cruelty 
to extort it—moderate taxes, much lower than 
those imposed by the feudatory princes; arbitrary 
rule replaced by even-handed justice; the tri¬ 
bunals, once proverbially corrupt, by upright 
judges whose example is already beginning 
to make its influence felt on native morality 
and notions of right; no more Pindarris, no 
more armed bands of thieves ; perfect security 
in the cities as well as in the country districts, 
and on all the roads; the former bloodthirsty 
manners and customs now softened, and, save 
for certain restrictions imposed in the interests 
of public morality, a scrupulous regard for 
religious worship, and traditional usages and 
customs; materially, an unexampled bond of 
prosperity, and even the disastrous effects of 
the periodical famines which afflict certain 
parts of the peninsula more and more dimi¬ 
nished by the extension of railways, which 
facilitate the work of relief. And what has 
wrought all these miracles ? The wisdom and 
the courage of a few directing statesmen; 
the bravery and the discipline of an army com¬ 
posed of a small number of Englishmen and 
a large number of natives, led by heroes; and 
lastly, and I will venture to say principally, 
the devotion, the intelligence, the courage, the 
perseverance, and the skill, combined with an 
integrity proof against all temptation, of a 
handful of officials and magistrates who govern 
and administer the Indian Empire.” 

Baron Hiibner carries us with him to the 
great historical sites of of India; and with a 
few skilful touches places before us the towns 
most famous for beauty and picturesqueness— 
Agra, with the Taj-Mahal; Benares, with its 
1,454 temples and 272 mosques; Old Goa, a 
collection of churches in a jungle— 

“ As we approach Goa the tower and part 
of the faoade of the Church of St. Augustine 
stand out from a screen of oocoa-nut trees. 
These ruins are all that mark the site where 
once rose the proud metropolis of Portuguese 
India. We land on a shore now deserted, but 
delightfully shaded by palm-trees, and after 
walking a few steps, come to the ‘Arch of the 
Viceroys,’ on the site of what was formerly 
the principal gate of the city, ornamented with 
a rudely-sculptured basrelief, commemorating 
the features of Vasco de Gama. It is under 
this arch that the governors, on arriving here 
from Lisbon, still make their solemn entry into 
Goa Velha. They might just as well pass on 


one side of the arch, for the city walls have 
disappeared, as have also the houses and even 
the Viceroy’s palace, of which nothing remains 
standing but the doorway—before the conquest 
a part of a Jain temple. The churches alone 
have survived the general ruin. The services 
at the Se, or cathedral, are conducted by canons, 
and at the others by lay priests, all of them 
natives. With a few exceptions, the buildings 
are in a good state of preservation, well kept up, 
and at certain festivals visited by thousands of 
pilgrims, who flock thither from Panjim and 
other parts of the colony. The Dean occupies 
a set of large rooms in the chapter palace, the 
only ones, I believe, which have not given place 
to the jungle. There is no want of space here. 
From the windows you look out on the prin¬ 
cipal square, a strange sight; the forestand 
the jungle have overrun it; dense vegetation 
covers the ruins of the houses; tufts of grass 
and brushwood are growing on what was once 
the pavement. You see nothing but churches. 
There is one at the ride forming the angle; and 
in front, a little to the left, a chapel half 
hidden behind the fronds of the cocoa-palms 
marks the place where Albuquerque entered the 
town. On the right ride stands St. Francis of 
Assisi, and close by, the cathedral; further off, 
behind a thick dump of palms, is St. Gajetan, 
which is a little like St. Peter’s at Borne. Deep 
silence broods over old Goa. Morning ana 
evening, it is true, the bells call the faithful to 
prayer. But their sound is lost in space, and 
no one answers to the summons. Life has 
fled, and there is nothing left but some priests, 
a nun, panthers in plenty, and any number of 
snakes.” 

We have not space to follow Baron Hiibner 
to Norfolk Island, the Fiji Group, the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, San Francisco, Canada, Boston, 
and New York, whence he embarked for 
Europe in August, 1884. Of all these places 
he has many interesting things to tell, and 
many pregnant observations to make. The 
American part of his travels is compressed into 
a small space, as he had been over the same 
ground in his former tour. He notices, how¬ 
ever, many curious changes in places and 
manners and< customs, in the ten or eleven 
years which had elapsed between these two 
tours. 

Our readers have been in luck in having 
two such books as Baron Hiibner’s Through 
the British Empire and Mr. Froude’s Oceana 
offered to them in one year. Years may pass 
without the appearance of any record of travel 
so original, and from which so much is to 
be learned. However much these two able 
and accomplished writers may differ, they 
have one thing in common—entire freedom 
from dap-trap and from any taint of the 
doctrinaire. William Wickham. 


Oaleanzo: a Venetian Episode, with other 
Poems. By Percy E. Pinkerton. (Venice : 
Ongania. London: Sonnenschein.) 

This is quite a little book: sixty-nine short 
pages. But it stands out with distinctness 
from the common crowd of volumes of verse 
which are issued yearly from the English 
press. It has individuality; the mark of a 
true poet, of a findy gifted nature. In one 
way or another Venice forms its theme 
throughout. It is dedicated to Venice. The 
author’s deep love for the Bride of the Sea, 
and his long familiarity with all phases of 
her beauty, are evinced, not in rhapsodies or 
passages of declamation, but in the lingering 
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perfume of his studied rhythms, in the 
unerring rightness of his descriptive touches. 
Venice has the property of making those who 
have felt her charm impatient of nearly every¬ 
thing that has been said or sung about her— 
of almost everything, indeed, except Shelley’s 
Julian and Maddalo, George Sand’s Oonsuelo, 
and some hits from Mr. Buskin and some 
from Mr. H. F. Brown’s Lift on the Lagoons. 
To the list of these exceptions we may now 
add Mr. Pinkerton’s book of poems. 

The tale in verse which gives its title to 
the volume does not seem to me the best 
thing in it. Galeatzo is a novel translated 
from the prose of Bandello into octave stanzas 
—not the octaves of Byron’s “Beppo,” but 
rather of Keats’s 11 Isabella.” The story 
itself is slender; and, like many of Bandello’s, 
it lacks point. Mr. Pinkerton chose it doubt¬ 
less because it was, what he calls it, a 
Venetian episode. And he has made good 
use of it for the introduction of numerous 
vignettes from city and lagoon, exquisitely 
tinted. Next time let us hope that he will 
select from Bandello the far more interesting 
Venetian episode of Gerardo and Elena—that 
romance so rich in varied incident, so burning 
with passion and tender with pathos, which 
brings the life of old Venice before us, as in a 
series of Carpaccio pictures. In what I have 
already said about Galeaxto I notice that I 
have used terms borrowed from painting. 
The fact is that, without abusing the art of 
word-painting, Mr. Pinkerton continually 
appeals to our sense of vision, and makes us 
see things vividly by indications rather than 
descriptions. It is difficult to detach his 
slighter and more pregnant etchings from the 
tale they illustrate. I will, therefore, choose 
a stanza which is all one landscape: 

“ There was a garden on Giudecca set 

As dewy meadow in a turquoise sea, 

Where rose, narcissus, thyme, and violet 

Offered their incense to the loitering bee ; 
Where boughs of pomegranate with vine-leaves 
met 

And made a verdurous, cool canopy 
Against the glare of June ; in this green bower 
Galeazzo’s love passed many a lazy hour.” 

The octave lends itself to reflective pausings 
on ethical motives suggested by the story. 
This is how Mr. Pinkerton avails himself of 
that quality in the stanza: 

“ Ah! woe and pain of that awakening 

From brief delicious dream that we were loved! 
What shall exceed the torture and the sting 

That bums and rankles, nor may be removed 
By any medicine that years can bring? 

This petrifies the heart, when we have proved 
The vanity of passion all misplaced, 

This poisons life, this makes our world a waste.” 

The treatment of words like “verdurous” 
and “ medicine ” as fully trisyllabic is char¬ 
acteristic of Mr. Pinkerton’s style, and gives 
a certain old-world rhythm to his verse. 

With the exception of Galeazzo, the poems 
in this book are all lyrics; and here the 
writer’s real strength is shown. That he has 
sat at the knees of Matthew Arnold is apparent. 
Perhaps it would be more just to say that he 
has found in Mr. Arnold’s work what con¬ 
firmed his own natural bias toward sobriety, 
toward finish of execution, mental reserve, 
and delicacy of emotional touch. But there 
is something else in him, a quite different 
strain, which lends richer colouring and pas¬ 
sion more glowing, though subdued, to his 
self-utterance. This something seems to 


come from our Elizabethan literature. A 
friend of mine, who appreciates Mr. Pinker¬ 
ton’s verse at its true value, suggests Marvell 
as the second master who helped to shape his 
style. The indication is felicitous; but the 
point of it lies, I think, in this: that, as in 
Marvell’s, so also in Mr. Pinkerton’s best 
pieces, the pulse of that exuberant life which 
throbbed in the Elizabethans has quieted, 
and their sensuousness has been toned by 
meditation. If, therefore, we call him a 
descendant from Andrew Marvell and Matthew 
Arnold, it is because he is a poet in whom 
their qualities, as by inheritance, are blended. 
What I mean may be illustrated by the fol¬ 
lowing lines from “In an Arbour, Asolo.” 
Shadowed by jasmine trellises, and gazing 
over the roofs of the little town to the vast 
Lombard plain, his thoughts turn to Caterina 
Cornaro, who retired from her throne of Cyprus 
to a palace in Asolo: 

“ Ah! she was wise; here one enjoys 
Peace after clamour, after noise 
Of cities and the ceaseless strain 
To win what one will lese again. 

Am I not rich who hear the bees 
Kissing those pale anemones 
That make the grass about mv feet 
A coloured pavement rich and sweet; 

Who see the birch-leaves on their stem 
Shake as the wind goes over them ? 

Is not this opulence for me 
Here to forget futurity, 

And leave all feverish questioning 
If life be just a trivial thing, 

That they use best who multiply 
Their pleasures in it ere they die. 

Ignoring an eternity ? 

Is not this wealth, to bask supine 
Beneath a roof of jessamine f ” 

Yet he cannot be quite happy, for his tran¬ 
quillity is 

“ Chafed with memories 
Of life below the moonlit skies 
With thee in Venice, while our bark 
Aimlessly loitered in the dark, 

And tremulous, pathetic notes 
Beached us from yellow-lanterned boats, 

As violins and voices there 
Showered sweet sounds upon the air.” 

Venice, in truth, is always with him. Again, 
at Asolo, he climbs the hill of the old castle: 

“ At the horizon-line, behind the haze, 

I can discern a stripe of silver sea ; 

There Venice sleeps, amid blue water-ways.” 

He thinks how, like himself, “ some lithe 
Venetian ” soldier may have yearned, as he is 
yearning, after his heart’s home : 

“ For Venice, too, I sigh; 

She holds my heart; she must for ever sway 
My love. It may not lean 
Aside, or choose between 
Her own and lesser beauty; she shall stay 
Until the close, my Queen.” 

It is not the glitter and the gorgeousness of 
Venetian sea and sky upon whioh he loves 
most to dwell. A sunset by the Dead Lagoons 
of Fusina, a grey October afternoon, the chill 
of December in those humid courts of her 
palaces, the dim shades of evening filling St. 
Mark’s dusky-golden vaults, the hush of 
February twilight, afford him subjects for 
soberly coloured pictures, against the sombre 
ground tone of which are relieved, by allusion 
and suggestion, the higher lights and gaudier 
colours of things remembered. In this art of 
suggesting brillancy while painting sadly, Mr. 
Pinkerton, to my mind, shows himself a 
cunning master. 


I must not discount the interest of readers 
by too profuse quotations. Only one lyric 
shall be given in its entirety. It is called 
“ Lagoon Message.” 

“ Not now, but later, when the road 
We tread together breaks apart, 

When thou, my dearest, distant art, 

And tedious days have swelled the load 
Upon my heart. 

“ Or haply after that, when I 

Am sealed within an earthy bed, 

Besting and unremembertd, 

This scene will speak and easily 
The whole be said. 

“ Some eve, when from his burning chair 
The sun below Fusina slips, 

And all the sable poplar-tips 
Wave in the warm vermilion air, 

The wind, the lips 

“ Of the soft breeze with wayward touch 
Shall tell thee all I longed to own ; 

And thou, on lurid lakes alone, 

Wilt say: “ Poor soul, he loved me much; 
And he is gone.” 

It is not likely that a poet in whom lack of 
fluency is discernible, while fastidious choice 
of phrase is eminent, will write very much. 
Yet the distinction of this first book makes 
me express a hope that it will not be its 
author’s last. J. A. Sncouns. 


Contes Russet. Traduits d’apres le texte 
original et illustrds par Leon Sichler. 
(Paris: Leroux.) 

The Bussian Skatki have reason to be grateful 
to M. Leon Sichler for the ornamental form 
under which he has enabled them to make 
their appearance in foreign lands. It is not 
for the first time that they address a French 
audience, for M. Loys Brueyre made his 
countrymen familiar with them some twelve 
years ago by his Contes Populairet de la 
Rtusie. But his was merely a modest little 
volume, whereas the present publication 
appears under the guise of a sumptuous 
quarto, profusely illustrated. So numerous 
are M. Sichler’s drawings, and so true are 
they to Bussian life, whether of olden times 
or of our own day, that they may claim the 
merit of bringing before eyes hitherto un¬ 
familiar with the country at least some idea 
of the Bussia of the present and the past 
Among the most striking of these illus¬ 
trations is that (on p. 10) which represents 
the home of the Baba-Yaga. The Witch is a 
malevolent being common to the folk-tales of 
all countries, but her Bussian representative 
has characteristics which enable her to stand 
out prominently from amid her sisters m 
crime. Une of these is her choice of 
a vehicle when she travels. As a general 
rule it is a mortar, which she propels 
with a pestle, while she sweeps away 
with a broom the traces of her wild career. 
Another is her selection of a domicile, which 
is usually the wooden cottage represented 
by M. Sichler, supported at the four oomers 
“ by fowls’ legs," on which it revolves at a 
certain word of command, so as to turn its 
back to the forest towards which its entrance 
at other times looks. To the portrait of another 
of the most remarkable among the demoniacal 
beings which play a part in Bussian folk¬ 
tales, the whole of page i 1 is devoted. 
the Koshchei, whom M. Sichler has de¬ 
lineated, is merely an unamiable old man, 
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differing but little from the common herd of 
ogres, giants, trolls, and the like. What 
renders the Russian Koshchei so much more 
attractive than his brother demons in other 
lands is the similarity which he so often 
shows to tbe serpent race. Closely akin to 
the dragon, which has exercised so great an 
influence on the imagination of so many races, 
as well as to the Punchkin of Indian folklore, 
the being whose death can be brought about 
only by the destruction of some external and 
carefully guarded object, Koshchei the Death¬ 
less is most interesting when he is least 
human. 

HI. Bidder's volume contains twenty-six folk¬ 
tales, taken, he says in bis preface, from all 
sorts of sources; from periodicals, from chresto- 
mathies, from the conscientious collections of 
Afanaaief and Dahl, and from the work in 
which Polevoi has “arranged” a number 
of variants of Russian popular stories, some¬ 
what after the maimer of the Contes of Deulin. 
The illustrations to the tales in which royal 
personages figure will serve to give a good idea 
of the architecture and the costumes of the 
early period of Russian history. Those which 
belong to stories about village life render a 
similar service with regard to the appearance 
of the peasant of the present day, his wife 
and his little ones. The work may be cor¬ 
dially recommended to all who take an interest 
in the native land of the tales with which it 
deals. W. R. S. Ralston. 


Modem Whitt. By Clement Davies. (Samp¬ 
son Low.) 

This is an eminently practical treatise by 
a successful player, although not quite so 
original as the author in his preface appears 
to claim credit for. His preface is really the 
most erroneous portion of the little book. 
The author’s theory of the winning game is 
not original, but a concise description of the 
practice of the modem school. The rules 
which the author lays down for playing to 
the score do not constitute a new departure in 
the annals of whist. The rules for the lead 
of tramps and plain suits are not properly 
separated for the first time, as the author 
asserts, and apparently thinks. 'Waiving this 
untenable claim to originality—and in writing 
on whist at the present day it is not possible 
to be original, to state anything both new and 
true—the author is a sound and clear teacher, 
and has placed within a very small compass 
all that it is necessary for a young player to 
learn to play the club game. The lead both 
in trumps and plain suits is given within two 
pages; the play of the second hand in two 
more, a feat of brevity for which the author 
justly claims the thanks of the beginner. 
But such brevity has its dangers. Within 
forty pages, which the student can read easily 
in an hour, the author professes to give com¬ 
plete theory and practice, even to the practice 
of coups. It is, in fact, Cavendish boiled 
down to essence, with the additions suggested 
by the experience of a practised player. The 
result cannot, I think, be easily intelligible 
to the inexperienced. I give the following 
excellent maxim as an example: 

“ 47. When, late in the hand, a suit remains 
which all have avoided opening, it is often ad¬ 
visable to lead a losing card (more frequently a 
frump) so as to place the lead with the adverr 


sary. This is strongly indicated when he hat 
just declined to take the lead by ruffing." 

The young player will naturally be startled 
by the instruction to lead trumps to an adver¬ 
sary who has just refused a force. It requires 
some consideration to see that the facts of the 
hypothesis denote that only two trumps 
remain in, and that the player who has refused 
the force has clearly done so to avoid the lead, 
wishing to be led up to in the remaining suit. 
The play directed frustrates this design. 

There are occasions when the author’s too 
great brevity leaves his meaning obscure. 
Having directed queen to be led from queen, 
knave, and one small one, or four small ones, 
or the ten, for the chance of hemming in the 
king, he adds “the author thinks the rule 
should be to lead the queen when holding the 
knave and not more than four small ones; 
but the custom is as above ” (p. 23). It is 
difficult to see in what way the rule which 
the author would advocate differs from the 
custom described. 

The following is an excellent example of 
the shrewd practical advioe often to be found 
in this little work : 


1 84. “ When you hold a twelfth card with 
the thirteenth to your right, it is often best to 
delay leading it until after your own and your 
partner’s high cards have made, lest your 
left adversary, by discarding on it, be able to 
ruff one of them; but you should lead it 
before the adversaries’ high cards have made, 
so that your partner—if not required to ruff, 
or unable to over-ruff—may, by discarding on 
it, be able to ruff one of them.’’ 


Every player will recognise how often a trick 
is lost by neglect of this simple principle, 
ithrough yielding to the temptation of leading 
through the left-hand adversary, and giving 
him a discard, a point which I do not 
remember to have seen laid stress upon in any 
leading treatise. 

I would strongly recommend a perusal of 
this little book to any young player who has 
dosed himself with theory as hud down in 
the works of Dr. Pole, as he would find its 
practical suggestions an excellent antidote to 
the losing system of play which a pedantic 
worship of the theory of bringing in a long 
suit generally entails. 

Jamks Innbs Min chin. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Buried Diamond!. By Sarah Tytler. In 3 
vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A Bolling Stone. By Clara Cheeseman. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Darby and Joan. By “ Rita.” In 3 vols. 
(Maxwell). 

Pomegranate Seed. By the Author of “The 
Two Miss Flemings.” In 3 vols. (Samp¬ 
son Low.) 

Dove’s Martyr. By Laurence Alma Tadema. 
(Longmans.) 

For the Child’s Sake. By Dora Russell. 
(White.) 

Evidence. By Maurice Noel. (Field & Tuer.) 
J. 8.; or, Trivialities. By E. 0. Pleydell- 
Bouverie. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

In Miss Tytler*s story there is some excellent 
and varied character drawing, though the 
plot is not very strong. The diamonds 
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referred to are black, being a hidden seam of 
coal which John Prior believes to exist on 
his son-in-law’s property. The description 
of the old man’s solitary vigils upon the land, 
which he is eager to obtain possession of, is 
very graphic. Nothing oomes of it in the 
end; but instead of finding the buried 
diamonds he meets with a human pearl in 
the shape of Bonnet or Benediota Gray, who 
has clung to his scapegrace son Jack in a 
time of bitter trouble. The marriage between 
these two eventually brings happiness to the 
whole of the Prior family. An extraordinary 
and not very probable incident, which occupies 
a large space in the book, is the robbery of a 
bank, and the arrest and trial of the chief 
partner’s wife and her brother for the crime. 
Susie Crabtree, with her artlessness and 
naivete, is very amusing; but we are almost 
appalled at the learning of her sister, Jane 
Prior, who appears to have sounded the 
depths of metaphysics, and is represented as 
afterwards tackling political economy. But, 
after all, we like her heart better than her 
head. Miss Tytler is a very entertaining 
writer. She may have written abler stories 
than this; but she has probably given us none 
which, on the whole, could be read with more 
enjoyment. 

The one fruit of A Rolling Stone is that it 
is too long, and not sufficiently direct in the 
evolution of the plot. There is enough matter 
in it to suffice for two ordinary novels. It is 
a picture of life in New Zealand, but the 
author deals more with the people than the 
place. The book is essentially a study of char¬ 
acter, and the dramatis personae are sketched 
with great penetration and incisiveness. They 
are all very distinct and typical, which is 
no small triumph for a writer to achieve. 
From the musical Professor Crasher, whose 
life is a daily round of shams and hypocrisies, 
to the happy-go-lucky “ rolling stone ” him¬ 
self, there is not a single person who is not by 
some happy touoh or other placed before the 
reader with realistic skill. There are several 
women characters, too, who are well dif¬ 
ferentiated. The charming heroine, Maud 
Desmond, reminds Yiolet Primer, the worldly 
butterfly, that every one says, riches “ don’t 
bring happiness with them”; but the latter at 
once retorts, “Things that every one says 
aren’t always true.” Then there is Mr. 
Wishart, who Says many clever cynical 
things, but yet has a warm heart, when 
told of the deceptions of a couple of lovers, he 
remarks, “We know that the human heart 
is deceitful, so we may expect to find affairs 
of the heart to be full of deception.” On 
another occasion he rebukes the idea that 
genius is necessarily associated with the 
ragged coat of a tramp and boots worn down 
at the heel. “ When genius puts its shoulder 
to the wheel, there is nothing it may not do.” 
Mr. Phillimore, the great entrepreneur, is a 
capital conception. He is always yoked to 
some genius or other, or on the trail, hunting 
down men of talent; and when he has caught 
them, running to and fro with them over the 
world. To him writers, orators, musicians, 
actors, men of science, even, are only common 
every-day fellows. But onoe, when he had 
got hold of a journalist, he begged his friends 
to pray for him. 

“ I am as much in need of the prayers of a 
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congregation as any man who ever went to sea. 
1 have not had such an anxious time since I 
brought out an author empowered to read his 
own writings to as many colonists as would 
listen to him. Alas! he would read them to 
me all the way over.” 

We shall not reveal the plot of this novel, 
which readers had better discover for them¬ 
selves. When they have onee got into the 
story they will go through with it. Miss 
Cheeseman has done well. She is never dull, 
but, on the contrary, always bright and enter¬ 
taining, and fresh m suggestion. 

In Darby and Joan will be found combined 
a touching love story, with a narrative of a 
sisterly attachment of unusual strength and 
tenderness. Joan, the heroine of the novel, 
is the daughter of a literary man, who is left 
a widower with, in addition to herself, a num¬ 
ber of boys and a baby-girl. The child has 
been committed to the care of Joan by the 
dying mother; and when it is discovered that 
Darby—for so the boys name the baby 
Dorothea—is blind, Joan lavishes upon her 
all the affection of her deep and sensitive 
nature. By and by a lover appears upon the 
scene, a nephew of Sir Balph Ferrers, and he 
captures Joan’s heart. Troubles come, how¬ 
ever, and he proves faithless, or presumably 
so. Years afterwards he returns to find that 
his place has been usurped by Sir Balph, 
whose noble heart has been tested in many 
ways by Joan. She has come to love him 
with a matured affection far deeper than she 
had ever felt for the nephew. The rest of the 
novel is occupied with the gradual estrange¬ 
ment which springs up between husband and 
wife, and the efforts of the old lover to win 
back the affections of Lady Ferrers. Among 
the realistic machinery of the story is the 
appearance, d la Wilkie Collins, of a mys¬ 
terious woman who has had relations with 
Sir Balph’s nephew in the past; and there is 
a fatal tragedy in an orchard. Finally, a 
reconciliation between Sir Balph and his wife 
is brought about by the little peacemaker 
Darby on her deathbed. The story has many 
striking passages, and is written with much 
feeling. 

A sombre narrative of outrage, treason, and 
blood is the novel entitled Pomegranate Seed. 
One would like to think that such a despicable 
creature as Michael Barrington is an im¬ 
possibility in nature; but, unfortunately, 
he is only typical of those Irish informers 
whose treacherous deeds have been exposed 
in recent years. Barrington is an ingrained 
villain from the moment we become ac¬ 
quainted with him to the time when he is 
assassinated in Paris for his many treacheries. 
He marries a beautiful Pole, the Countess 
Helen Staroska, and betrays the cause of her 
compatriots; he draws into crime the frank 
and fearless Constantine Blake, and so weaves 
his meshes round him that he is compelled 
to become a fugitive, and is known as 
“Number Fifteen”; and finally he sells his 
own daughter Desire to one whom at first she 
loathes and fears. For a time Barrington 
seems to prosper; but vengeance overtakes 
him while he is revelling in Paris, and priding 
himself upon the golden results of his infamy. 
He is assassinated by one of the Polish band 
he has betrayed, and his body is flung into 
the Seine, only to be recovered and exposed 


at the Morgue. The story is oppressive, and 
would be unbearable but for the beautiful 
characters of the Countess Helen and her 
daughter. Bnt it also contains some power¬ 
ful soenes, instinct with passion, and many 
eloquent passages illustrative of nat io nal 
aspirations after freedom. 

Love'* Martyr is not only well written, 
but reveals an unusual power of grasping 
character. The burden of the narrative is 
almost oppressively sad; bnt the pity of it is 
that it is no doubt true to much of human 
life as experienced in every generation. A 
young girl gives her heart to the man who 
has first awakened her soul, hitherto crushed 
down by the tyranny of fate and cruel rela¬ 
tions ; but he passes her by for his ambition, 
which is overmastering, and which he at 
length gratifies to the full, only to find that 
he haa lost the best thing in life. He even¬ 
tually dies a terrible death. Meanwhile, the 
heroine has married, out of gratitude, a lover 
who had been kind to her when all else were 
faithless, and she drags out her weary exist¬ 
ence as love’s martyr. It is not an easy 
thing to preserve the vraisemblance of a bygone 
age and a past generation; but this the writer 
has done with considerable skill, fixing the 
time of her story early in the present oentury. 
As a first work, although it is somewhat 
faulty in construction, this story is full of 
promise, and we shall be interested in seeing 
what Miss Alma Tadema does with a larger 
canvas. 

There is a strong dash of “ Enoch Ardenism” 
in Miss Dora Bussell’s novel For the Child’s 
Sake, which is told with skill and tenderness. 
No one can read the story of Stephen Lee and 
his beautiful young wife without a feeling of 
sympathy for them. The child of heartless 
and aristocratic parents, Helen had been cast 
off for marrying beneath her. She is at last 
allowed to come home in a starving condition, 
while her husband is expatriated to the Anti¬ 
podes. He is supposed to be lost at sea, and 
Helen is forced into a marriage with Lord 
Deerhurst. Her first husband and only love, 
however, returns; and when -he discovers the 
situation, he nobly sacrifices himself “ for the 
child’s sake”—the offspring of Helen and 
Lord Deerhurst. There are some other 
characters in the piece—none of the best— 
but the whole interest, which is well sus¬ 
tained, centres in Helen and the lover of her 
youth. 

Evidence is entertaining because of the 
moans by which the interest is maintained to 
the last with respect to the main incident, or 
pivot, upon which the whole narrative turns. 
A sum of £200 in notes and some diamonds 
have been stolen, and the manner in which 
the theft is discovered and the whole thing 
brought home to the real culprit is very 
ingenious. Beyond that, the story is not 
particularly striking. 

We are not disposed to quarrel with the 
title Trivialities, as descriptive of the literary 
wares presented in Mr. Pleydell-Bouverie’s 
volume; but the story is nevertheless very 
readable, and its conclusion touching. There 
are some jokes in this little sketch which are 
rather smart, and some which are—well, rather 
otherwise. G. Babnxtt Smith. 

Diqitiz 


RECENT THEOLOGY. 

The Discipline of the Christian Character. By 
B. M. Church, Dean of St. Paul’s. (Macmillan.) 
This book consists of five sermons preached in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Their object is to show 
the process of the revelation of the “ mind of 
Christ ” in the Old Testament, its full declara¬ 
tion in the New, and the permanence of its 
influence on the world since. The first sermon 
deals with Abraham. “The soul knew itself 
alone with God ” are the words in which Dean 
Church sums up the meaning and importance 
of the Patriarch’s history, which is the neoes- 
sary preparation for the lesson taught by 
Moses of the “paramount importance of the 
moral law.” The sermon on the Law is perhaps 
the most impressive and powerful in the series. 
The third sermon, on the Psalms and Prophets, 
tries to cover too much ground, and is open to 
the objection that the assumed earliness in 
date of the Psalms is very questionable. Dean 
Church speaks of the “ wonderful interval ” in 
religious knowledge between Judges and the 
Psalms, but this depends entirely on the date 
we assign to the latter. His exposition of the 
significance of the writings of the Prophets as 
“ the first beginnings of what has never failed 
since, religious teaching,” is able and valuable; 
but, of course, the word “ teaching ” is used in 
its very highest sense. It is the life of Christ 
which alone clearly proclaims to us that 
“ obedience to God must take the shape of 
love,” and how clearly this has been proclaimed 
the last sermon considers. Many will prefer 
this sermon to the second. It is less impres¬ 
sive, but very beautiful; giving us in delicately 
and justly chosen sentences an estimate of the 
closeness with which St. Paul, Thomas h Kempis, 
and Bishop Wilson have followed their Master's 
example, and succeeded in understanding the 
“ mind of Christ.” All the sermons are 
noticeable for their quiet and scholarly dignity 
of style, rising occasionally into a restrained, 
but intense, eloquenoe, and marked by frequent 
felicities of phrase. 

The Idea of God as affected by Modem 
Knowledge. By John Fiske. (Macmillan.) 
This treatise was originally an address given 
before the Concord School of Philosophy, and 
is intended to correct certain misconceptions 
occasioned by the author’s book, Outlines of 
Cosmic Philosophy. The doctrine of that work 
had been asserted to “ exclude the belief in a 
so-called Personal God,” in reply to which 
criticism Mr. Fiske puts forth as clearly as he 
can his belief in “an Omnipresent Energy, 
that is in some way—albeit in a way quite 
above our finite comprehension—anthropo¬ 
morphic, or quasi-personal ”; a position further 
enforced by the statement that “there is 
a dramatic tendency in the succession of 
events.” This theism is explained and illustra¬ 
ted by two theories. The first is that nature- 
worship and ancestor-worship have respectively 
originated the rival creeds of Athanasius and 
Augustine. The theism of Athanasius Mr. 
Fiske calls “cosmic theism,” and claims that 
it has been held by the spiritual leaders of 
mankind from Clement of Alexandria, down 
to Schleiermacher and Goethe. Augustinian 
theism on the other hand, springing from 
ancestor-worship, is a barren conception, im¬ 
plying an “ absentee God,” and the total 
depravity of man. The essay is mainly taken 
up with the working out of this theory; hu* 
the second thesis is also advanced that in the 
teleological argument Paley’s simile of the 
watch must be given up for the simile ot » 
flower. By these two theories Mr. 
explains his theism; but he still avows hinwat 
a disciple of Mr. Herbert Spenoer, who i» to “ 
named an agnostic only in the sense in which 
St. Paul was one. Mr. Fiake’s styleiiidenght, 
fully—almost suspiciously—dear and rasa*® 1 ®’ 
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and his definitions and phrases often happy and 
original. 

Our Collect!, Epistles, and Gospels. ByJ. S. 
Howson, Dean of Chester. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) These papers consist of twelve 
meditations—one for each month of the year— 
on twelve collects, with their accompanying 
epistles and gospels. They are simply and 
soberly written, and sum up for ns very 
admirably the more obvious lessons to be learnt 
from the festivals chosen. They aim rather at 
arranging and expressing familiar thoughts 
than at discovering novel ones, but are the fruit 
of a very wide ana thorough knowledge of the 
subject. Especially in those papers which 
deal with the lives of the apostles do we feel 
that we are learning from a practised teacher. 
The book is one which the well informed will 
not find superfluous, nor the ignorant difficult. 

Outskirts of Revelation. By Henry Harris. 
(Henry Frowde.) This little volume treats, 
for the most part, of subjects which “lie almost 
entirely on the extreme verge of the light 
diffused by revelation ”; we are, consequently, 
all through the book harassed by doubts 
whether revelation ever intended to reveal any¬ 
thing about them. Is it an inadmissible view 
that when Christ spoke of “Paradise” and 
“ Abraham’s bosom ” He was using ideas of 
the time, without intending to stamp them as 
revealed by Him ? Mr. Harris writes on “ The 
Mystery of the Brute Creation,” “The 
Devil and his Angels,” “The Intimations 
respecting the Intermediate State between 
Death and the Resurrection,” and on “The 
Future of the Jews ”; but though he is always 
scholarly and sensible, his diligent threshing 
does not produce much grain. The essays on 
“ Bevelation and Science,” and the short paper 
on “Some Special Forms of Unbelief at the 
Present Time,” please ns better. The latter 
would bear considerable expansion; but it is 
scaroely fair to the agnostic in saying that he 
refuses to “ aooept anything that is not easily 
comprehended, and that is not at the same time 
supported by the most palpable proofs.” 
Much so-called agnosticism merely insists, 
against the dogmatism of theologians, that 
here we see through a glass, darkly. 

Memoir and Sermons of the Rev. Dr. King. 
By his Wife and Daughter. (Glasgow: 
Madehose.) This memoir will be found in¬ 
teresting by all who wish to know something of 
the progress of religious activity in Scotland 
during this century. Dr. King was a minister 
of the “Secession” Church, which, since its 
union in 1847 with the “Relief,” has been 
known as the United Presbyterian Church. It 
is not often recognised how honourable to 
Soottish religion is this movement towards 
union, and it is Dr.King’s chief distinction that 
he was its most notable champion. A paper by 
Principal Cairns, at page 222 of the Memoir, 
sums up Dr. King’s work in the cause, which 
was not confined to Scotch churches, but re¬ 
sulted in the Evangelical Alliance, of which he 
was one of the first promoters. Work of this 
kind, which is successfully performed only by 
unselfish toleration and kindliness, is very apt 
to be unnoticed.' Dr. King’s quiet power of 
influence may be estimated from the facts 
mentioned in the Memoir, that he was able, 
when a comparatively young man, to introduce 
in his church the reading of the Scriptures, and 
an alteration in the method of celebrating Com¬ 
munion, without any opposition from the 
congregation. There is also another point of 
view from which the volume is instructive. Dr. 
King was one of the most active opponents of 
the proposed additional endowments to the 
Established Church in 1834, mainly because the 
proposers of the soheme utterly ignored the 
wore: of the Voluntary Churches. A conversa¬ 
tion of Dr. King’s, given in a note at page 91, 


should be seriously pondered by those Church¬ 
men who imagine a relapse to Paganism would 
result from disestablishment. Dr. King’s 
twenty years in Glasgow, at the Greyfriars’ 
Church, yield a splendid record of pastoral and 
philanthropic work, zealously and loyally per¬ 
formed. His breakdown, in 1853, from which 
he never completely rallied, adds another to the 
many warnings against rash over-work; his 
self-reproaches are most pathetic. The Sermons 
are not so fine as the life, but they are much 
above the average. The Memoir is honestly, 
carefully, and, of oourse, sympathetically 
written and compiled. 


The Hebrew version of the New Testament 
prepared in part by the late Isaac Salkinson, 
the translator into Hebrew of “ Othello,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and “Paradise Lost,” 
and completed and published by Dr. C. D. 
Ginsburg, is greatly disappointing the expecta¬ 
tions which the announcement of its appear¬ 
ance had raised. In the Guardian of February 17 
a notice of it appeared, pointing out the in¬ 
accuracies and faults of grammar and style with 
which it abounded, with a signature showing it 
to be by the hand of a judge not less competent 
and unprejudiced than Dr. Ad. Neubauer, of 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford. And in the 
currant number of the Expositor, Prof. Driver, 
in an article dealing with the work in greater 
detail, passes a similar criticism upon it. There 
is, indeed, no doubt that Salkinson was master of 
an easy and fluent Hebrew style; but, in spite of 
this important qualification for his task, it is 
clear that he has foiled as a translator of the 
New Testament, and his work contrasts un¬ 
favourably with the accurate and scholarly 
version of Prof. Delitzsch. The instances cited 
by Prof. Driver exhibit the causes of his 
failure. Firstly, Salkinson’s style of translation 
is apt to be artificial and unduly paraphrastic, 
his work being thus often a mere “torso of 
heterogeneous phrases ” borrowed from different 
parts of the Old Testament, and “ strung to¬ 
gether without regard to unity of style.” 
Secondly, in spite of his evident command of a 
fluent Hebrew style, his grasp of Hebrew 
syntax is imperfect, and his version “ is through¬ 
out sadly disfigured by unidiomatio constructions 
and ungrammatical forms. ’ ’ Some of the latter 
are, indeed, so extraordinary as to be almost 
incredible, and oertainly must not be imputed 
to Salkinson himself, who did not live to com¬ 
plete his work or revise it finally for the press. 
Errors of punctuation, for instance, sometimes 
seriously affecting the sense, or even, as in the 
first verse of the Magnificat (“is great” for 
“ doth magnify ”), making a sentence untrans- 
lateable, may be found upon every page ; and 
these are accompanied by other faults implying 
the strangest unfamiliarity with Hebrew usage 
and grammar. Obviously it is impossible under 
the circumstances to determine in what pro¬ 
portion these are to be distributed between the 
author and his editor; but, judging from the 
greater correctness of Salkinson’s own publica¬ 
tions, it is probable that for the majority the 
editor is responsible. The present volume, it is 
clear, as edited by Dr. Ginsburg, can take rank 
neither as an an accurate representation of the 
New Testament, nor as a creditable specimen of 
Hebrew prose. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Me. Browning has written about two-thirds of 
his new poem, which will fill a volume bvitself, 
and may be ready before the autumn. He has 
promised to be present at the Shelley Society’s 
first performance of The Cenci, on the afternoon 
of his seventy-fourth birthday. May 7. 

The exertions of Schopenhauer’s admirers 
have been so far successful that the erection of 
a monument at Frankfurt has now been decided 


upon. The German professors, with (he excep¬ 
tion of a few illustrious names, have kept aloof. 
They have not yet forgiven Schopenhauer’s 
furious onslaughts on professional camaraderie. 
Contributions ha*e come from every country iu 
Europe and America. England is poorly repre- 
stnt d. 

Dr. R. Garnett will take the chair at the 
second meeting of the Shelley Sooiety, on 
Wednesday, April 14, when Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman reads his paper on “The Vicissitudes 
of Queen Mob." Mr. W. M. Rossetti is unable 
to act as chairman in consequence (we regret to 
say) of his mother’s mortal illness. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co., an¬ 
nounce the twentieth edition of Mr. Lewis 
Morris’s Epic of Hades, and the fifth edition of 
his last work, Songs Unsung. The author has 
taken the opportunity of making a few final 
alterations in the text of the Epic ; and from 
Songs Unsung two poems, “ Clytemnestra in 
Paris,” and “ The Orphan Girl of Lannion,” to 
which some objection appears to have been 
made by his readers, will in future be omitted. 

Mr. Walter Scott has in the press a new 
poem of considerable length by Miss Mathilda 
Blind. The writer’s aim has been to give a 
realistic account of the tragic incidents which 
occurred during the eviction of the High¬ 
landers from certain districts early in the 
present century. Some of the faots were 
made known to her by still surviving witnesses. 
The book will be published early in May, pro¬ 
bably under the title The Crofters. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwtn will shortly publish 
a new volume by Vernon Lee, entitled 
Baldwin: being Dialogues on Views and Aspi¬ 
rations. 

The same publishers have in the press About 
the Theatre: being Studies and Essays of Things 
Theatrical, by Mr. William Archer. 

Lord Robert Montagu will publish almost 
immediately, through Messrs. Hodder & Stough¬ 
ton, a volume entitled Recent Events, and a Clue 
to their Solution, which will contain some start¬ 
ling information bearing upon the Irish ques¬ 
tion. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co., 
announce Accounts of the Gypsies of India, col¬ 
lected and edited by Mr. David MaoRitohie, who 
now reveals himself as the author of a curious 
book about the gipsies in these islands, that 
appeared some two years ago under the title of 
Ancient and Modem Britons. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall will publish in 
the oourse of this month a new volume of 
Travels in the East, by Mrs. Walker, author of 
Through Macedonia to the Albanian Lakes. It 
will describe excursions in Asia Minor, Mytilene, 
Crete, and Roumania. 

A Year in Brazil, by Mr. Hastings C. Dent, 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co. 

A MEMOIR of Ole Bull, the Norwegian 
violinist, will shortly be published by Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin. It has been prepared by Sara 
C. Bull; and, besides a full biography, it will 
contain Ole Bull’s “Violin Notes,” and Dr. 
A. B. Crosby’s “Anatomy of the Violinist.” 
The book will be furnished with several por¬ 
traits, and will contain interesting reminiscences 
of Franz Liszt, Chopin, Wagner, Paganini, 
Fanny Elsller, Malibran, Adelma Patti, Whit¬ 
tier, Longfellow, and other celebrities. 

Messrs. Macmillan have in the press the 
following new volumes in their series of 
“ Foreign School Classios”: Scenes from Roman 
History in French, selected from various sources, 
and edited by Mr. C. Colbeck, assistant master 
at Harrow; Select Poems of Schiller, edited by 
Messrs. E. J. Turner and E. I). A. Morshead 
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assistant masters at Winchester College; and 
the First Part of Faust, edited by Miss Jane 
Lee, lecturer at Newnham College, Cambridge. 

Messes. Olifhant, Anderson, and Fee- 
bier, of Edinburgh, announce Neil Willox, 
a stm y of Edinburgh in the days of Queen 
Marie, by Jessie McLaren; and Thornes Dry- 
lurgh's Dream , a story of the Sick Children s 
Hospital, by Annie S. Swan. 

Messrs. Wilson & McCormick, of Glasgow, 
will publish next week a drama, in five acts, 
entitled Bruce, by the author of “ The North 
Wall.” 

Only a few weeks before his death, Dr 
Stanford published, through Mr. Elliot 8tock, 
h'S volume on the Wit and Humour of Life. 
Tne work went out of print very soon after its 
first issue; and a second edition is announc d 
to app ar in a few days. 

Among the contents of the first number of 
the new weekly review, the State, to be pub¬ 
lished to-day, will be “ The British Home Rule 
Association,” by Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, 
with a reply by the editor, Mr. A. Egmont 
Hake; “The Siok Child,” by Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson; and “The Charterhouse,” by the 
Rev. W. J. Loftie. 

Mr. D. Bik&las will contribute an article on 
the Greek question to the forthcoming number 
of the Scottish Review. Among the purely literary 
contributions to the same magazine will be a 
review of the “ Caldwell Papers,” and articles 
on Barbour’s Legends of the Saints, “Ethics in 
Modem Fiction,” and “The Hundred Best 
Books.” 

THE April number of The Central Literary 
Magazine contains a paper on “ Giordano Bruno: 
the Wanderer and the Martyr,” by the Rev. 
S. Fletcher Williams, of Birmingham, who will 
contribute to a future number of the same 
magazine a paper on “ Bruno: the Teacher and 
the Man.” 

Dr. Furniyall has resolved to- issue fac¬ 
similes of both the mainly differing texts of the 
first quarto of Richard II. Mr. Alfred Huth s 
quarto represents—it is supposed—the first and 
worse state of the text; the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire’s quarto the revised and better reading. 
Both are needed by students for the history of 
the text of the play, and therefore both will be 
included in the series of facsimile quartos. Mr. 
Huth’s quarto has been photographed by Mr. 
Praetorius, and the duke’s by Mr. Gnggs. The 
“ silver print ” of both is in the hands of the 
Rev. W. A. Harrison, who will edit them, as 
well as the third quarto of 1608, the first con¬ 
taining the deposition scene, and the late 
quarto of 1634, which contains changes from an 
independent source. The first two quartos of 
Romeo and Juliet, 1597 and 1599 (edited by Mr. 
Hubert Evans); the first two of Henry V., 1600 
and 1608 (edited by Mr. Arthur Symons); the 
first two of Pericles, both 1609 (edited by Mr. 
P. Z. Round); and The Whole Contention, 1619 
(edited by Dr. Fumivall), are all nearly ready 
for issue. The series of forty quartos will, 
almost certainly, be completed this year. 

Dr. Reginald Lane-Poole, wishing to 
clear up the extent of Wyclif’s debt to Arch¬ 
bishop Fitz-Ralph anent his doctrine of 
“ Dominion,” of theoretic communism of pro¬ 
perty, and the right of the State to seize the 
possessions of the Church, has induced the 
Executive Committee of the Wyclif Society to 
have Fitz-Ralph’s treatise copied. Dr. Poole 
will then determine whether to print the 
treatise in whole or in part. From Ms cursory 
reading of the MS. it seems as if Wyclif was as 
much indebted to Fitz-Ralph as Hus was to 
Wyclif. 

There is at present on view in the Museum of 
the Bradford Free library an interesting exhi¬ 


bition of objects wMoh at one time were in the 

S ssion of several members of the Bronte 
y. Among the exhibits are a number of 
the Bronte relics recently sold by auction 
at Saltaire. They are lent by Mr. Gledhill, of 
Keighley, and comprise a jewel case, brooch, 
cream jug, the Rev. P. Bronte’s snuff-box. a 
presentation copy of Jane Eyre, with the auto¬ 
graph of the author; three water-colour draw¬ 
ings by the same hand, including a sketch 
of Charlotte’s favourite dog, Floss, wMch, as a 
work of art, is the best example in the collec¬ 
tion ; nineteen pencil drawings by various mem¬ 
bers of the family; a deed of gift from Mr. 
Bronte to Ms servant, Martha Brown, and 
others. Mr. Jennings has procured from Miss 
Binns two letters written by Mrs. Gaskell to 
Martha Brown; a jet necklace belonging to 
Charlotte Bronte; a brooch containing a lock of 
her Lai- ; funeral cards of Charlotte, Branwell, 
and Emily Bronte, &c.; and he has also lent a 
presentation copy of Shirley, with the auto¬ 
graph of the author. Mr. Empsall lends a 
drawing by Charlotte Bronte; a letter from 
her to Martha Brown; a small teapot; a pair 
of shoes worn by Charlotte; and the Rev. P. 
Bronte’s spectacles. Mr. Scruton has lent an 
album containing a lock of Charlotte s hair; 
an autograph letter from Charlotte to Miss 
Nussey, of Birstall (the Caroline Helstone of 
Shirley ); also portraits of Miss Nussey and 
Martha Brown. Mr. Widdop has forwarded 
for exMbition the scales used by Mr. Bronte 
for weighing coin; a letter from Mr. Bronte to 
Nancy Garrs (Charlotte Bronte’s nurse, who 
died only a few days ago); a portrait of the 
Rev. P. Bronte; and photographs of Haworth 
Church and Parsonage. Mr. Holroyd, of 
Keighley, adds to the collection a portrait in 
oil of the Rev. P. Bronte, by his son, BranwelL 
The likeness is not a good one, but the work 
possesses some technical merit. All the above 
relics are loans ; but Mr. Waterhouse, of Brad¬ 
ford, has presented to the Museum the wedding 
shawl of Charlotte Bronte. 


There is a long review by Carl Witte of J 
C. Jeafferson’s Real Shelley in the National 
Zeitung of April 1, headed “Der wirkliche 
Shelley.” 

Robert Lutz, of 8 tuttgart, has sent us what 
claims to be the first German edition of De 
Quincey’s Confessions of an Opium Eater, trans¬ 
lated by L. Ottmann, and gracefully dedicated 
to the two surviving daughters of De Quincey. 
Unfortunately, the type is GotMc, and, though 
elegant, peculiarly trying to our eyes. 

With reference to the reprint of the Pisa 
edition (1821) of Shelley’s Adonais, just issued 
by Reeves & Turner for the Shelley Society, a 
correspondent writes: 

“What is the precise meaning of the imprint on 
the title page ‘ with the types of Didot’ ? I pre¬ 
sume that it means that the Pisa printers used the 
best fount of type available— namely, one cast by 
the„ famous family of French printeis and typo¬ 
graphers. But I observe that Mr. Buxton Forman, 
m his edition of Shelley’s Poetical Works (1882, 
vol. iii., p. 2), talks of ‘ Didot’s people,’ as if the 
Didots had actually a printing establishment at 
Pisa. Surely this must be a mistake.” 


(On last year’s broken bough the frost may glisten: 
They do not care a whit. ....... 

They turn their heads, and chirp, as loth to listen, 
“ Pray do not mention it! ”) 

This is the time by birds beloved and dreaded, 
When all their curious joys 
Are at the mercy of this curly-headed 
Mad brood of climbing boys. 

From the black thatch of wayside huts, rain-beaten. 
Under the bright roof-flowers, 

They break at morning into this moth-eaten. 
Wind-shaken world of ours. 

They leave the lodge, they leave the mansion 
Mdden 

By dark-leaved feudal walls;— 

The little landlord, toward the tree forbidden. 
Through his great gateway crawls. 

The high-born crow in perilous far plaoee. 

Proud, with ancestral caws. 

Sees in his family-tree the mocking faces 
And hands that hold no laws. 

The lark, which knows that music fit for heaven 
Is nursed upon the ground. 

Is in a flutter lest some hint be given 
And her low covert found. 

The thrush, deep in the laurel’s fair green glitter. 
Hides well her house —in vain. 

The Bible sparrow, with her world-old twitter, 
Learns that she can complain. 

The linnet thinks, out of the honey-scented 
Gold-flowering of the furze, 

No being of the air has yet la m e n ted 
Misf ortune like to hers. 

The robin in her wall of stone, grown over 
With immemorial vines, 

Hears the foe’s footstep coming through the dover, 
And her bright bosom pines. 

The wren, beside the waters where the falling 
Blooms of the briar-rose float, 

Breast-deep in folds of island moss, is calling 
With an upbraiding note. 

The owl in her black battlement is shaken; 

Out of the mould she flies. 

The gull's sea-castle in the rocks is taken— 

The foaml is cut with cries. 

The cuckoo, that elusive cheat and lonely, 

(That must be heard, not seen !) 

In trouble for some other bird’s-nest only, 

Fares like the rest, I ween. 

And when the rosy veteran’s tearful mother 
Hears his dark story through, 

He says: “ The birds had better build another, 
They’ve nothing else to do ! ” 

Sarah M. B. Piatt. 
Queenstown, Ireland. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

BIRD'S-NESTING IN IRELAND. 

This is the time, and all the birds are flying 
Upon the old, old quest;— 

If there is one thing left on earth worth trying, 
It is to make a nest. 

This is the time (ah, there is promise in it!) 

Had I my choice of things 
Worth holding high, I’d answer in a minute: 

“ Good Mother, give me wings.” 

Di 


IN MEMORIAM. 

W. E. FORSTER. 

Obiit April 5. 

Farewell, a sorrowing nation knows her need; 
Farewell, farewell, the stormless time has come; 
Farewell, we cannot grudge the rest and home, 
Nor with the strong pale angel will we plead. 

Our leader back a little while to lead; 

For now the seas of state are wMte with foam, 
Perplexing winds of faction rave and and roam. 
Law-mongers creedless are; thou hadst a creed! 

Firm patriot will, stem hater of misrule, 

Fearlessly faithful when thy country called; 
Thy conscience was prime-minister, thy queen 
Truth, with her simple law of “say and 
mean.” 

Bond-breaker of the new tyrannic school. 

Thou to thyself wast wisdom, unenthralled. 

H. D. Rawnsley. 


OBITUARY. 

SIR HENRY TAYLOR. 

The death of Sir Henry Taylor has removed a 
link—one of few remaining—with the great 
literary and poetical generation of the early 
years of this century, as well as with the poli¬ 
ticians and publicists of the first Reform 
period. 
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Bis life was an uneventful one, in the usual 
sense of the term. The son of a small Durham 
squire, bom October 18, 1800, he received no 
regular education worthy of the name, save 
what could be derived from association with 
a family whose bent seems to have been dis¬ 
tinctly literary. After a year spent to little 
purpose in the Royal Navy, and some four 
years’ employment in a minor Government 
Department (in the course of whioh his duties 
took him to the West Indies), he was appointed, 
in 1823, to a clerkship in the Colonial Offioe, 
where after a brief interval he obtained a post 
which he held, with substantially no change of 
status, until he left the public servioe in 1871. 
TTia later years were spent in retirement, 
mostly at Bournemouth, where he died on 
March 27. 

In the course of his long official career he 
took a part, often a considerable part, in the 
many important questions which arose during 
that period in connexion with our colonies, 
especially the West Indies; and the opinion 
which his political chiefs entertained of him is 
shown by the offer to him, in 1847, of the 
Under-Secretaryship of State, whioh he declined 
in tiie fear of losing his leisure for literature. 
Living in or near London during the forty- 
eight years of his official career, with only one 
considerable absence when he went to Italy 
for his health in 1843-44, he had ready access to 
the best literary and political society of his 
time, which was the element most congenial to 
him. At least during the years between 1834 
and 1871 he may fairly be said to have known 
more or less intimately almost every considerable 
Englishman of the period; and his recollections 
and judgments of his contemporaries form the 
most generally interesting part of the autobio¬ 
graphy which he published a year ago. 

He was almost as intimate with politicians 
and men and women of the world as with 
poets and men of letters; and as he divided 
his social intercourse between these two classes, 
so he devoted to literature the part of his 
intellectual energy which was not absorbed by 
official duties. Literary work had attracted 
him when quite young. His first appearaL e in 
print was in the Quarterly Review, u. ler 
Gifford’s auspices, in October, 1822. is 
original design in coming up to London in 
1823 was to make literature his profession; 
and he continued to write in the Quarterly 
after he had entered the Colonial Offioe. His 
admiration for Southey, which was very great 
both for the man and for the poet, was perhaps 
the determining cause that made him adopt 
the poetical drama as his principal mode of 
literary expression. Isaac Comnen.ua, his first 
considerable work, was written in 1824-27, and 
published anonymously in the latter year, but 
without attracting attention. Almost imme¬ 
diately after this he set to work upon Philip van 
Artew ids,a subject suggested to him by Southey. 
This work, upon whim his literary reputation 
chiefly (and rightly) rests, was published in 
1834, and had an immediate and substantial 
success: the consequent attempts to make him 
a “ lion,” and the results of them, are amu¬ 
singly described in the twelfth chapter of the 
Autobiography. Edwin the Fair followed, 
begun in 1838 under stress of.personal anxieties, 
but finished and published in 1842 in happier 
times, and with a moderate measure of success. 
The Virgin Widow (1843-48) and St. Clement's 
Eve (1860) complete the list of his longer 
poems, nor did he publish many short pieces. 
Of his prose writings, he selected for reprinting 
in later years The Statesman (1836), which 
would perhaps have been more fitly named “The 
Minister”; Notes from Life (reflective and social), 
published in 1847; two admirable essays on 
Vordsworth (1834 and 1841), and a few others; 
*d the list is completed by the Autobiography 
Palish ed, at last, in 1883. 


This bald catalogue of names and dates gives 
no adequate aocount of Henry Taylor, his life 
and work; nor oould even a full and critical 
analysis of his writings do so. Indeed it seems 
hardly worth while to speculate how numerous 
his readers may be, now and hereafter, or what 
the extent of his literary influence. In this 
case the “ statesman,” the poet, the man of the 
world, is far less interesting than the man. 
Prom his writings, above all from the delight¬ 
ful Autobiography, the sympathetic reader can 
form an image, more or less adequate, of that 
charming and admirable personality whioh for 
sixty years attracted so many persons dis¬ 
tinguished in all walks of life. The character 
so disclosed is not a heroic or a romantio one, 
nor can it claim the psychological interest that 
arises from complexity or singularity. But this 
faot makes it perhaps more interesting and in¬ 
structive to the ordinary person. We may dis¬ 
cern in him a noble simplicity of mind, which 
enabled him to appreciate fairly and fully the 
merits and weaknesses of the numerous persons 
with whom he came in contact, and whioh 
renders the personal part of his autobiography 
so attractive; amoral elevation of feeling which 
makes his career, both personal ani literary, a 
model whioh most of us may well aspire to 
imitate; and a solid strength of character 
which (like some rich wine) the passing years 
mellowed and matured, but never impaired. 
These elements constituted a personality the 
inner qualities of which were reflected out¬ 
wardly in the dignity ef presence, the charm of 
conversation, the lucidity of style, and the 
charity in judgments of men and things, all 
which, so well known to his friends, others must 
be left to gather from his writings. If there be 
any pleasure in the society of a cultured man, 
any profit in that of a wise man, any edification 
in that of a good man, he who will become 
acquainted with Henry Taylor, even, through 
his writings, may assuredly count on pleasure, 
profit, ana edification. Most of those who know 
his writings would agree that, as a poet or as a 
moralist, he is well worth reading; but, be his 
merits as a poet what they may, he certainly 
fulfilled Milton’s requirement for such: he was 
“himself a true poem,” not a tragedy or an 
idyll, but “ a composition and pattern of the 
< best and honourablest things.” S. E. S. R. 


EDWABD SOLLY. 

Mu. Edwabd Solly, F.R.S. and F.8.A., died 
at Camden House, Sutton, on April 2, aged 
66. His family came from East Kent, ana is 
said to have taken its name from a manor of 
Soles in Nonington, of which a John de Soles 
is known to have been the owner in the reign 
of Edward I. Much information about its 
members is contained in Planche’s account of 
Ash by Sandwich, in the registers of whioh 
nearly 300 entries concerning the race of Solly 
will be found. His parents lived for Severn 
years at Walthamstow, but he himself was bom 
m London in 1819. Through his mother he 
was descended from Hollis, the erudite admirer 
of a Republican system of government; and 
Mr. Solly was, as became his origin, a prominent 
Radical in early life, being one of the original 
promoters of the Daily News, and a member of 
the select company which gathered together 
at a social reunion to celebrate its foundation. 
His earliest labours were applied to the popu¬ 
larisation of chemistry as an adjunct to agri¬ 
culture ; and in order to promote the use of 
chemioal aid by agriculturists he published two 
volumes, Rural Chemistry (1843), which was 
honoured with a third edition in 1830, and A 
Syllabus of Chemistry (1849). During many 
years his contributions to the pages of Notes 
and Queries have been looked for every week 
with keen interest. They were conspicuous 
for research and for undeviating accuracy. He 
had gathered together an extensive library 


relating to the earlier years of the last century, 
and had closely studied the biography of many 
of the writers who flourished in the golden 
days of Queen Anne, and under the first two 
Georges. Nearly 50,000 volumes were housed 
under his roof at Sutton; and the collection was 
especially rich in Popes and Swifts, many of 
which were aoquired at Col. Grant’s sale. 
Should his treasures be brought to the hammer, 
the sale would prove one of the events of the 
season. For some time he was on the council 
of the Index Society, and was always a 
strenuous supporter of the proposition for in¬ 
cluding in its publications the index to the 
contents of the Gentleman's Magazine, which so 
many devotees of literature have long sighed 
for. One of the most useful of its publications 
was drawn up by Mr. Solly. Its name was 
Titles of Honour, and it was designed as an 
index of the peerages and baronetages of the 
United Kingdom, to show “ the date when each 
separate title was conferred, the changes which 
they underwent, and their present condition, 
whether existent, modified, dormant, or extinct.” 
Mr. Solly at one time held the position of secre¬ 
tary to tne Society of Arts, in which capacity he 
succeeded Sir George Grove. In 1848 he joined 
the small company of city financiers who were 
interested in the insurance world, and was 
engaged in the establishment of several com¬ 
panies of that class. The most successful 
undertaking with which he was associated was 
the Gresham Life Insurance office. His name 
was better known than his person in literary 
circles, and the absence of his articles from the 
columns of Notes and Queries will be missed with 
keen feelings of regret by all its readers. 

W. P. 0. 

Another correspondent writes of Edward 
Solly: 

“ His specialty was his minute and extraordinary 
knowledge of the eighteenth century, from its 
masterpieces down to the merest broadside; and 
his collection of books on this subject, numbering 
some 30,000 volumes, was perhaps the most varied 
and most extensive ever formed by a private indi¬ 
vidual. His loss will be mourned by many literary 
men, for no enquirer ever applied to him in vain.” 

_ A. D. 

The Rev. Frederick Leigh Colvile died at 
Kempsey, Bournemouth, on March 28. His 
mother, Mary Leigh, a sister of the first 
Baron Leigh, of Stoneleigh, monied Frederick 
Charles Acton Colvile, and with his mother’s 
family his life was chiefly passed. He gradu¬ 
ated at Trinity College, Oxford, in 1840, and 
two years later received from Lord Leigh the 
vicarage of Leek Wootton, near Warwick, 
holding at the same time the post of domestic 
chaplain at Stoneleigh. A few pamphlets on 
religious and educational subjects appeared 
from his pen between 1840 and 1860; but his 
first work of importance was a history of 
Stoneleigh Abbey from its foundation, whioh 
he printed for private circulation in 1830. It 
was followed by a compilation on the Worthies 
of Warwickshire between 1500 and 1800, which 
contained much information on the illustrious 
natives of England’s central oounty. Mr. 
Colvile was driven to the hospitable clime of 
the Riviera, and tempted to compose a poem in 
blank verse descriptive of the pleasures of 
Winter at Mentone, pleasures which an ever- 
increasing number of his countrymen now taste 
to the full. 

The Rev. Richard Hibbs died at 13 St. 
Lawrence Road, North Kensington, on March 
26, aged 74. He was a scholar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and took the degree of 
B.A. in 1841. After holding several curacies 
in England he discharged the duties of chaplain 
at Rotterdam and Utrecht. He was interested in 
social and religious work, and published numer¬ 
ous sermons and controversial pamphlets. Hie 
)igitized by VjOOvLC 
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chief publication was entitled Prussia and the 
Poor—Elberfeld visited, originally issued in 
1876 and brought to a fourth edition in 1883. 
It contrasted the systematical relief of the 
poor in Prussia with the plan adopted in 
England. 

A THIRD well-known clergyman, the Rev. 
Francis Chenevix Trench, died at Bursledon, 
Hampshire, on April 3. He was the eldest son 
of Richard Trench by his wife, granddaughter 
and heiress of Richard Chenevix, Bishop of 
Waterford, and was consequently the elder 
brother of the late Archbishop of Dublin. He 
was one of the distinguished oompany of students 
at Oriel College, Oxford, where he took a 
second class in 1828. When his more eminent 
brother was Dean of Westminster, Francis 
Trench received from the chapter the pleasant 
rectory of Islip, a few miles from Oxford, and 
retained it from 1857 to 1875. For many years 
he published a considerable number or theo¬ 
logical works and of descriptions of places on 
the Continent which he had visited during his 
holidays. Among them were Walks round 
Mont Blanc, and a series of Travels in France, 
Spain and Scotland between 1840 and 1850. 
All his writings were marked by good taste and 
sound scholarship. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Me. Frederick Hodqett’s article in the 
Antiquary on the “ Scandinavian Elements in 
the English Race” is instructive and well- 
written, but contains some statements which, 
unless explained, may lead to controversy. The 
names ending in caster, Chester, cester, and the 
like, have almost universally been considered to 
mark Roman settlements. Common consent 
on such matters is, we are quite aware, no 
evidence whatever of the truth of an opinion ; 
but in this instance it seems well grounded. 
Can Mr. Hodgetts point out any large oi even 
small number of places which have these ter¬ 
minations where there is not other conclusive 
evidence of Roman occupation? Mr. W. 8. 
Mitchell contributes an interesting paper on the 
introduction of the potato into this country. 
It is too short; ana, to make it easily intelli¬ 
gible to most readers, should have been illus¬ 
trated by copies of the old engravings which he 
describes. The most entertaining article in the 
number is Mr. Qomme’s “ Glimpses of Old 
London.” Few of us realise what London was 
like even fifty years ago. The pages of Pick¬ 
wick carry us back to a world almost as ancient 
as that of Ivanhoe ; but the London Mr. 
Gomme dwells on and carefully illustrates is 
older and quainter than anything that aged 
folk, or even their grandfathers, can remember. 
Mr. Richard Davey continues his account of 
the disgusting Cenci tragedy. There is, we 
fear, no doubt that the documents he translates 
are beyond question authentic, and that there¬ 
fore the conclusions he draws are on the whole 
correct. Abnormal instances of vice have 
occurred in all countries; and it is perhaps no 
more fair to judge of the Romans of that time 
by the Cenci family than it would be to form 
our estimate of the French aristocracy from the 
Praslin tragedy and a study of the career of the 
infamous Duke of Orleans. Yet the foul mis¬ 
doings of the Cencis group themselves not 
unnaturally with much else we have heard, 
and with that putrid form of literature which 
was once so abundant, and for which no com¬ 
plete parallel can, we believe, be found in the 
world. 

The March number of Le Livre contains the 
usual quantity of information in its compte- 
rendu of passing literary matters, as well as a 
full-page etching composed and executed with 
some spirit, but a little commonplace in con¬ 
ception and tone, entitled the “ Travail de 


Benediction.” The original articles are two. 
The first, along with some rather mysteriously 
couched denunciations of book-stealing, con¬ 
tains interesting particulars as to the biblio¬ 
graphy of Marot. The second is a short and 
readable account of Amable Escande, a royalist 
journalist of the South of France, who died 
recently at an advanced age. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

ORIENTAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
ANTHEM. 

London: March 37,1888. 

Prof. Max Miiller in his last letter writes 
that as we both really think alike, I must not 
permit myself to imagine that I am at issue 
with him. By all means let it be so. I have no 
wish to measure swords with so redoubtable a 
champion, and so let us shake hands, and let me, 
with your permission and his, confine myself to 
a few observations. 

The professor tells me that I must fight out 
the question with other residents in India, whose 
opinions are the reverse of those I have given; 
and I have especially hurled at my head “ the 
highest musical authority [among the natives] 
Raja Saurindramohana Tagore, Doctor of 
Music.” I qonceive this to mean that I ought 
to give a reason for the faith that is in me. 

In passing I should like to know why 
European scholars “ Sanskritise ” modem Indian 
names. I have often been amused at finding 
my old friend Shim Singh, as he was and is 
named by bis parents ana friends, turned into 
Syama Simha, with a diacritical mark on the 
first s, and a dot over the second m! Natives 
themselves when pandits are fond of this, and 
familiar Ram Das Dbbe becomes glorified as 
Ramadasa Dvivedi on the title-pages of his 
Sanskrit works ; though, heaven knows, there is 
not much in common between the Dvivedi and 
his (nominal) descendant the Dube. 

As regards the English officers who have 
told Prof. Max Muller that the people of India 
had become accustomed to “ God save the 


Queen,” and that it would not jar on their 
ears, I can, of course,' only say that doctors 
differ; and to illustrate my view I will tell a 
little story. In the winter of 1883 I was pre¬ 
sent at a great state ceremony at Patiala, the 
capital of the important and advanced native, 
state of that name. It was the turning of the 
first sod of the branch railway to that town. 
The Mah&rSjk of Pati&li, through -his com¬ 
mandant. (Bakhshi), a worthy old gentleman, and 
most anxious to ao the right thing, keeps for 
his army three bands—brass, drums and fifes, and 
bagpipes—all modelled on the English plan and 
to some extent taught by Europeans. However, 
on this occasion they were allowed to do as they 
thought best; and when the lieutenant-gover¬ 
nor of the Panjab, Sir Charles Aitchison, arrived, 
they struck up ‘ 1 God save the Queen,” altogether, 
bagpipes (/) and all ! Now, none of the natives, 
present seemed to see anything wrong in this; 
and many of them must nave heard the tune 
played over and over again, since they were the 
chief officials of a most important native ruler in 
constant attendance on the viceroy and the 
heads of the Indian Government. The Bakhshi 
himself asked me if I thought the bands had 
done justice to the money spent on them! The 
question then that arises seems to me to be: 
Does not such an occurrence show that the 
natives do not in the least grasp what we mean 
by music ? I have always thought the answer 
to be “Yes,” from many things I have 
observed. 

I fancy that few of the ladies and gentlemen 
who attend a n&ch are aware that the ndch 
girls hired for the occasion are nearly sure to 
sing an English song for themj; their object 
being only to please their foreign audience by 
giving them musio they understand. The 
foreigner—unless he be an old stager—how¬ 
ever, is quite certain to recognise neither words 
nor tune.' Favourite songs at these times, in 
the Panjab at any rate, are— 

Bivan ffomati man* ! 

(We-won’t go-home-till morning!) 
and again— 

Baphd-lo gal Kumaut tonal! 

(Buffaloe Girls, come out to-night! 

We are now concerned with one of the lowest 
and most ignorant classes of natives; and what 
the dancing-girl has done in the above 
sentences is, by the process of what the Folk- 
love Society would call folk-etymology, to 
twist English sounds round to words she knows 
in her own language, and to sing the air in a 
thoroughly native manner. Our own Sir Roger 
Dowler (for Suraju’ddaula) of the las t century 
shows a similar tendency. 

Wehave for 100 years trained the bands of our 
native regiments to play English musio on English 
instruments; and very wall many of them play 
it, and have played it, yet it is still necessary 
to employ Englishmen or Eurasians as band¬ 
masters and teachers. This shows that our 
native bandsmen are still mere imitators of our 
music, and that it has not made its way into 
their hearts. I have known natives, who have 
thoroughly mastered, enjoyed, and under¬ 
stood English music. A subadftr of the 30th 
N. I. is a first-rate musician, as we understand 
the term; and for sheer love of the thing—for 
it brings him no emolument—he conducts and 
trains the regimental band, of which any 
English regiment might well be proud. Such 
cases are, however, quite exceptional. We 
have long trained natives, from boyhood to 
discharge for advancing years, in our military 
music, and this is what such pensioners do. It 
is a custom among Hindus to celebrate the 
death of old men with much noise and music. 
The well-to-do middle-classes on such oocasiom 
frequently hire band pensioners to perform fo 
them on old brass instruments, sold by auction 
unserviceable. I saw and heard such a bandp" 
'WnyTTU v/VT' 
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ceding* corpse to the burning-ground at Lahore 
about six years ago. There were five or six of 
them playing a mixed assortment of brass 
instruments all out of tune. The tune they 
played was “ Bosalie the Prairie Flower ” ; ana 
they all played the air, each to his own tune— 
the idea being apparently to make as much 
noise as possible. Can it be said that these old 
bandsmen, or their audience, in the least under¬ 
stand what we mean by music ? 

Missionaries of all denominations, being all 
Europeans, are, of course, imbued with 
European music and the modern European 
notions of verse; and, knowing the value of 
song in religions exercises, have naturally used 
it as a means of promoting the ends they aim 
at. Native Christian children are taught by 
the score from early youth to sing hymns to 
European tunes. These hymns are in the 
various vernaculars, and composed in metres to 
suit the tunes, they are ip accentuated 
verse. Such languages as Hindi, Hindustani, 
and Panj&bi readily lend themselves to accen¬ 
tuated versification ; and yet I have never seen 
a genuine piece of native verse in sixes or 
eights, nor have I ever heard a non-Christian 
native sing an English air for his own delecta¬ 
tion. I must, however, qualify this by saying 
I have never met with such tilings away from 
direct European influence; for I have heard 
barrack boys whistling English airs along the 
roads; but whistling is a non-native accom¬ 
plishment, and barrack boys are more com¬ 
pletely under European influence than any 
other class of natives. I argue from this that 
our musio does not really suit the native ear. 
An incident that once occurred to me illus¬ 
trates tins. In 1877 I was at the Andaman 
Islands. On Good Friday evening I was 
returning home, and was attracted by loud 
souflds of native music to my “godowns.” 
From the roadway I could see into them, and 
I saw that my Madr&si butler and his nephew, 
my “ boy,” were the performers. The butler 
was sitting, stripped to his waist, on a stool; 
on a table close by lay a book, out of which he 
was singing to an accompaniment played by 
himself on an English fiddle. The “ boy,” 
similarly clad, was squatting in a comer 
playing a tomtom ( dholak) at intervals, appa¬ 
rently whenever a turn in the song took his 
fancy. They were both “bom” Christians, 
and were American Baptists, and, like all their 
class, very tenacious of their sect. On inquiry 
I elicited that they were singing hymns, that 
the book was a Tamil hymn-book, and that 
the subject was “ Jesus Christ oome to save us 
sinners.” This phrase was the butler’s own, 
taken, of oourse, straight ffom his European 
pastor; his music, however, was decidedly 
native. 

I understand that the real reason why native 
musio sounds disoordant to us, and ours to 
them, is to be found in the respective scales; 
and I believe it to be actually the case that the 
tones do not correspond: in other words, we 
mean one thing by a note of music, and the 
natives another. This is why I was careful to 
explain that the air of “Hir phulhn dl” was 
-given in the “European style,” it being, as I 
understand, impossible to express native music 
in our notation. I believe our notes are in true 
harmony; it follows, therefore, that the native 
notes are not, and hence the mutual sense of 
discord—each set of ears having been edu¬ 
cated for many generations to its own 
music. It is well known how much 
the natives take to the bagpipes. This is 
because the note of the bagpipes approximates 
to theirs. As an ex-officer of the Boyal Scots 
Fusiliers I am not going to run down the bag¬ 
pipes ; and this much I can, after many oppor¬ 
tunities for observing, say in their favour. In 
my time the regiment was largely composed of 
men who were in no sense Scotch, yet I have 


I constantly observed that the whole body of the 
men would step out better on the march when 
the pipes were playing than when the band or 
the drums and fifes were leading. I can, there¬ 
fore, quite understand that the to us discordant 
native music is capable of giving great pleasure 
to those who are “ to the manner bom.” Yet 
no one will pretend that Englishmen, as a race, 
appreciate the beauties of the pipes, or that 
they are adapted to play English airs. In the 
same way I do not think our airs are capable of 
being appreciated by the natives of India as a 
body. 

I find my observations running to much 
greater length than I intended, so I will onlyiust 
touch on one other point in Prof. Max Mailer’s 
letter. He finds native correspondents falling 
in with ideas started or suggestions made. The 
great difficulty in dealing with them is this in¬ 
veterate habit of theirs. In official life it 
amounts to a danger that has constantly to be 
guarded against. It arises from that vanity 
which makes them extremely sensitive to ridi¬ 
cule, and to dread beyond all things being put 
right by one in real or supposed authority. I 
would suggest to non-residents with corre¬ 
spondents in India to be always on their guard 
when a native agrees with them. His first 
impulse is to read between the lines and find 
out what you think, and his next is to chime in. 
It is not by any means all of them that over¬ 
come this, and speak out what they think. 

E. C. Temple. 


THE NAMES OF THE GBEAT 8YBIAN GODDESS. 

Barton-an-Hutn ber: April 8,1886. 

Prof. Sayce, having referred to the Phrygian 
goddess Ati, the Ilian (but not the Greek) 
Athene, remarks: “It is possible that the 
name of the chief divinity worshipped at Car- 
chemish was ’Ati or ’Ate” (Transactions of the 
Sooiety of Biblical Archaeology, vii. 261). This, 

I think, very fairly appears by the testimony 
of Hesychios, who defines 'AM as “ the Baby¬ 
lonian HSrS,” using the term “ Babylonian” in 
a loose, general sense, as “ Euphratean,” &c. 
Now we learn from the treatise of the Pseudo- 
Luoian Perites Surits Theon that the great 
goddess of (Gargamis-Carchemish-Hiera- 
polis) was “ the Assyrian [= Syrian = Hittite] 
Here; while Strabo (xvi. i. 27) says that Atar- 
gatis (’Atar-’Ati) was worshipped at Hierapolis. 
This Euphratean goddess, who was regarded as 
the analogue of the Cheek Here, is thus shown 
to be ’Ati (Ada); and, according to Philo 
Byblius (ap. Steph. Byzant. in voc. Laodikeia), 
the un-Semitic word Sr>j meant, in Syrian 
(i.e. Hittite), “ divinity.” The name occurs 
elsewhere in a Hittite connexion, for ’£s&v 
married ’Ad&h, daughter of Elon the Hittite 
(Genesis, xxxvi. 2). 

The goddess of Hierapolis was also known 
as Semiramis, who is identical with the original 
lunar Istar (vide Sayce, Herod. 362), the “ As- 
tartha of the land of Khita ” (treaty between 
Ramses II. and Khitasir the Hittite king, 
ap. Brugsch); and Dioddros explains the name 
Semiramis thus: 'Ovcp bn i sari tV r&r Ziptey 
StdXtKTwy TapavofiwTuieov iwh rir wtpurrtpSr (Diod. 
ii. 4). The famous white doves, which the 
Persians often drove away as offenders against 
the yellow (golden) sun (Herod, i. 139), were 
sacred to the white moon-goddess; and, simi¬ 
larly, the Hittites seem to have almost pre¬ 
ferred “ white gold ” (silver) to yellow gold. 
In Assyrian, the dove or domestic pigeon is 
called Sdm'natu, in modem Arabic hamamat or 
zamdmat (vide Rev. W. Houghton, in Trans¬ 
actions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
viii. 84); and Dioddros thus refers to the con¬ 
nexion between the Aramaean form of su-m(«)- 
mat-u and the name Se-mer(i)-mis. Still, this 
connexion may be merely a paronomasia ; nor 
does the instanoe of Sammuramat, queen of the 


Assyrian Eimmon-nirari, b.o. 810-792, afford 
much, if any, assistance, “ since her name may 
not be identical with that of Semiramis, and 
the reading of it is not quite certain ” (Sayce, 
Herod. 105); and, further, she may have been 
a Hittite princess. The name “Semiramis” 
has a distinctly Hittite look, and reminds us 
of the goddess Simi, daughter of the great 
Hittite god Hadad ("AMSof, $aat\tiis OtSv, Sanch. 
i. 7 ; “ Deo quern summum uenerantur A dad 
nomen dederunt,” Macrob. Sat. i. 23; “The 
Only-one,” “Unus unus,” analogue of the 
Euphratean Dumuzi-Tammuz, “ The Only- 
son”). . Prof. Sayce has acutely connected 
Simi with the Hamathite di- ity A-Shfmft 
(2 Kings, xvii. 30), who has, without much 
probability, been identified by some with the 
Phoenician Ermun; and, as a name of the 
supreme god of Gargamis (Carchemish) was 
Aramis (vide Transactions of the Society of 
Biblical Aschaeology, vii. 260,291), it is possible 
that Semiramis = (originally) “ Simi, daughter 
of Aramis.” 

Prof. Sayoe has often insisted that the 
“ White Syrians ” of Strabo were Hittites, and 
that the “Hittite power was KappadoMan.” 
This, too, expressly appears from the following 
definition in the Lexikon of Phitios : 
tltvieitrvpoi: ol KarrrdSoicts • sal oft oflurts Upovs. 
Syria was anciently considered to begin at the 
river Halys (Herod, i. 6), and Kappadokia 
included the whole of eastern Asia Minor, 
except Khilak (Kilikia). Hisychios defines 
AevKimpos as “a white-coloured Babylonian,” 
using the name “ Babylonian ” in the loose 
general sense above noticed. He even defines 
Ba/3vA««i>ioi as ol 0dp0apoi, wapii rots ’Am**!». 

Robt. Bbown, JTO. 


“LIP3ET” AND “LINDWOBM.” 

London: April «, 188 *. 

Perhaps the former of these words may be ex¬ 
plained by the “ lift-gate ” still in common use 
in Surrey—a gate without hinges, with the 
upper bar prolonged six or eight inches beyond 
the uprights on either side, by which it is hung 
on the gate-posts. 

The mention of the latter as an English word 
tempts me to offer a suggestion as to the mean¬ 
ing of the first element. The signification 
of the word is a dragon, a flying serpent; and 
it is explained by Weigand from the Old-High- 
German lint, Icelandic tinnr, “ a serpent,” and 
German warm, of the same signification. But 
such a compound of two synonyms is extremely 
unlikely, and it brings us no nearer the essen¬ 
tial characteristic of a flying animal. In 
Esthonian, lind is “ a bird,” “ a bee,” from 
lendma, “ to fly”; lendwa, “flying”; lendwa 
maddo, (maddo, a serpent), “ a dragon.” Fin¬ 
nish lentaa, le&, “to fly”; lintu, “a bird.” 
Bohemian leteti, “ to fly.” 

H. Wedgwood. 


THE HUNE8 AND THE HTJNNS. 

Hull: April 8, 188*. 

A fact, in my opinion, of considerable historic 
value has been entirely overlooked in the 
present controversy, viz., that according to the 
testimony of Olaus Magnus there were “Huni” 
living in his time in a northern province of 
Sweden. 

“In prorincia Middelpadensi versus Boreales 
partes Suetiae superioris,” the learned prelate of 
Upsala informs us, “fere major pars virorum 
Huni nomine appellantur, tamqnam populi clarius 
contra Hu nos olim belli gerontes ac tnumphantes ’ ’ 
(Hist. (font. Sept., Lib. ii., oap. xviii.). 
Unfortunately he omits to tell us whether 
the explanation here given of the name was 
| the one popularly acoepted, or whether it is no 
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more than his own suggestion. It is oertainly 
worthy of note that, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain, this is the solitary instanoe in the 
book where the name of the Mongolic Hunns 
is spelt with a single n, as the second 
evidently presented some difficulty, and was 
consequently dropped as redundant for the 
occasion. Lewis L. Krotf. 


A USELESS CONTROVERSY. 

Berlin, 8.W., Kletabeerenstr. 7: April 5, 1886 . 

Mr. Sweet’s answer in your number for 
April 3 is such that I despair of ever convincing 
him. There is no arguing with a man who 
believes in the validity of “ a woman's reason, 

1 1 think him so because I think him so.' ” So 
I will not waste your space and my time any 
longer. Julius Zupitza. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, April is. 5 p.m. London Inetitu* ion: “ Trade 
Marks." by Mr. M. Shearman. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
“Tapestry Mak*ng and Embroidery," II., by Mr. 
Alan S. Cole. 

8.80p.m. Geogranhlcal: “Oruisee in the Western 
Paoifio. including Visits to the Caroline and Mar¬ 
shall Islands," by Oapt. Cyprian A. G. Bridge. 

Tuesday, April 18. S p.m. Rnval Institution: “ The 
Functions of Circulation.” VI., by Prof Gamgee. 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: “The Origin 
of Agriculture,” by Mr. H. Ling Roth; “Notes on 
the otagirese,” by Dr. Hiokson. 

8 p.m. Sodety of Arts: “ Progress of the 
British Possessions in the last Quarter of a Cen¬ 
tury ” by Mr. P. L. Slmmonds. 

8 pm, Civil Engineers: “Water Purification, 
its Bp logical and Chemical Basis,” by Mr. Percy 
F. Fra nMand. 

Wndnkday. April 14, 5 p.m. London Institution 
“ Keats,” n u by the Rev. Stopford Brooke. 

8 p.m. Sodety of Arts: “The Treatment of 
Sewage,” by Dr. O. Meymott Tidy. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “ Our West Indian 
Colonies," by Mr. Nevile Lubbook. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: “Structure and Evolu¬ 
tion of the Florldeae.” by Mr. G. Masses. 

8 p.m Shelley Society: “The Vicissitudes of 
Queen Mob," by Mr. H. Buxton Forman. 

Tbubsday, April is, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Elec¬ 
tro-Chomls try.” TV., by Prof. Dewar. 

4.80 p.m. Royal Society. 

8 p.m. Ltnnean: “New Genera and Spedes of 
African Ouroulinnidae.” by Mr. F. P. Pasooe; 
“ Notes on the Plants observed di ring the Roralma 
Expedition ( 1 MW),” by Mr. E. F. Im Thum 
” Fungi from Queensland,” m„ by Mr. O. E 
Broome. 

8p.m. Historical: “The Celt in Power: Tudor 
and Cromwell,” by Dr. J. Foster Palmer. 

8 p.m. Chemical: Ballot tor Election of Fellows. 

Fbxday, April 16 ,8 p.m. PhUologioal: “ Extracts from 

the Stanford Dictionary of Imported Words and 
Phrases.” by Dr. 0. A. M. Fennell. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Recent Progress 
in the Coal Tar Industries." by Sir H. Rosooe. 

SATUEDAT, April 17,8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Fuel 
and Smoke,” II.. by Prof. A. Lodge 

8.45 p.m. Botanlo: General Meeting, 


SCIENCE. 

SOME BOOKS ABOUT TBE EAST. 

A Compendium of Casta and Tribes found in 
India. By Eustace J. Kitts. (Triibner.) As 
the geologist shows the history of the globe 
by tracing the order and disposition of the 
various layers of its crust, so can the student 
of Indian sociology now point to the stratifica¬ 
tion of castes and tribes in explanation of much 
that has been hitherto obsoure in the records 
of that vast peninsula. Mr. Kitts having, with 
praiseworthy research, analysed the labours of 
Messrs. Plowden and Hunter, we are now, for 
the first time, in a position to see distinctly 
what most have been the manner of “ tbe 
making of” India. All over the conntry we 
find the Brahmans, mostly—if not wholly— 
descended from tbe Aryan invaders from Cen¬ 
tral Asia, and still, after ages of climatic de¬ 
generation, preserving a high type of mind and 
body, and a real ascendancy over the rest of the 
population. Equally numerous and universal 
are the Kunbis (or Kurmis), the descendants of 
that large section of the rural population who 
acquiesced in the oonqnest of the Aryans, and 


held the same relation towards them that the 
ancient plebs of Borne did towards the patres. 
The next most important tribe is the Cham&rs, 
a sort of helots or proletaries. These three 
tribes, together with the Muslims, make up 
more than half the community, excepting in 
the Carnatic. There, also, the caste system has 
been adopted, hut the divisions are known 
by non-Arvan names and speak non-Aryan 
tongues. In regard to distribution, it is sig¬ 
nificant to observe that the Punjab is chiefly 

S 'ad by Jats, Gujars, and low-caste tribes; 

ming the Yedic traditions, and showing 
that the early invaders, though they passed 
through the Punjab, made for the more fertile 
regions of the South and East, leaving their 
vacant place to he subsequently filled by later 
immigrations. The Upper Doah is occupied 
by Muslims, Brahmans, and the usual propor¬ 
tion of low-castes, as is also the case with the 
adjoining province of Bohilkhaud. In Oudh 
and Bihar the Muslims fall into a lower rank; 
hut, on looking further eastward, we find them 
recovering their preponderance till, in districts 
like Rajshahi and Pahna, they form nearly 
three-fourths of the population. This shows 
the strong grasp that the Afghan dynasties 
of the “ Eastern Subahs ” held, and the large 
extent to which they succeeded in imposing 
the yoke of Isl&m on the feeble folk around 
them. In Ber&r and the Deccan the Kunbis 
preponderate in point of number, those being 
regions where the Aryans and their Muslim 
successors exercised less influence. In the 
Central Provinces, too, they abound, hut are 
outnumbered by the Gonds, an aboriginal race 
who did not amalgamate with the invaders, 
hut retired to the hills and forests. The 
Bombay districts generally show a majority 
of Kunbis. Altogether, Mx. Kitts shows that 
there are close upon two thousand of these 
singular divisions, many of them, however, 
reckoning very small numbers, some only one 
member. The Hindus, with all their literary 
tastes and accomplishments, have been so 
signally negligent of history that it is only by 
taking note of facts of this sort that one is 
enabled to understand the growth of the enor 
mous mass of human beings now tending, for 
the first time, towards national life in what has 
been rightly called “ The Italy of Asia.” 
Scattered over obscure monographs and in' 
accessible official reports, the facts are here 
focussed for observation. 

The council of the recently-formed Straits 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society have pub¬ 
lished, through Messrs. Triibner, two volumes of 
Miscellaneous Papers relating to Indo-China, con¬ 
sisting of essays reprinted from Dalrymple’s 
Oriental Repertory, the Asiatick Researches, and 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
edited by Dr. Reinhold Boat, librarian at the 
India Office. The primary object, of course, was 
to collect for convenient reference at Singapore 
the numerous papers, scattered throughout several 
old Indian publications, that deal with the 
languages, the archaeology, and the natural his¬ 
tory of the Malay peninsula. Many of these 
possess now only an antiquarian interest, though 
this does not detract from their value in the his¬ 
tory of science ; and others are important mainly 
as supplying the original materials which later 
writers have utilised. We must content ourselves 
with drawing attention to two. First, the paper 
(87 pages) on “ The Languages and Literature of 
the Indo-Chinese Nations,” written in 1808 by 
the ill-fated Dr. Leyden, philologist and poet, of 
whom the editor deservedly says : 

“ Had he not been cut off in the prime of his life, 
after a residence of barely eight years in India, he 
would have contributed more to advance the study of 
the languages of South-Eastern Asia than has been 
done during tbe fiftV years after his early death in 
1811.” 

Dr. Host has greatly enhanced the value of this 


reprint by abundant notes, in which he brings 
down to the present day the bibliography of the 
subjects treated, with special mention of the 
labours of Dutch scholars. Of particular interest is 
his remark that Leyden made the first attempt 
to restore Pali into Sanskrit, an attempt hitherto 
unrecognised. The other paper is by E. Blyth 
on “The Flat-homed Taurine Cattle of South- 
East Asia,” which is full of interesting informa¬ 
tion on a subject that has recently been a good 
deal discussed. We must not omit to mention 
that there are three indexes, occupying eleven 
pages in all. 

The Journals of the China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic 8ooiety for 1883, 1884, and 1885 
are lying before us, and bear ample testimony 
to the activity in matters of Oriental research 
which has sprung up of late years in China. 
We oongratmate the members of the Society on 
these works, which are interesting throughout. 
The volume for 1883 opens with a paper by 
Dr. Edkins on the knowledge possessed by the 
ancient Chinese of the Greeks and Bo mans. 
The faot of Dr. Edkins being the author is a 
guarantee for the accuracy of the statements it 
contains; and it is particularly interesting at this 
time as bearing on Dr. Hirth’s recent work on 
China and the Roman Orient. In the volume 
for 1885, Mr. Playfair reviews Dr. Hirth’s book 
at length; but the critique loses much of its 
value from the devotion of so much space to 
pioking holes in the translation. The main 
point is to solve what Mr. Playfair calls the 
mystery of Ta Ts’in; and that is to be 
done by recognising the fact that while the 
Chinese historians have understood the accounts 
of that country given by early travellers as 
referring to one Ta Ts’in, they really describe 
three or four widely-separated districts hear¬ 
ing that name. In the volume for 1884, Mr. 
Parker contributes three interesting articles 
on his recent journeys through the provinces 
of Che-kiang and Fukien. Mr. Parker has 
already done excellent work in investigating 
the dialects of Central China, and we trust that 
he will give us the Unguistio results of his 
experiences in this comparatively new field of 
travel. The question of the prevalence of 
infanticide in China is discussed in the volume 
for last year. In answer to questions on the 
subject put out by the council of the society, 
seventeen replies from well-known residents in 
different parts of China were received, out of 
which number nine affirmed the prevalence, and 
eight questioned it. This system of issuing 
interrogatories on disputed matters of fact is 
likely to prove extremely useful, as it brings 
into one focus the opinions of recognised 
authorities living in various parts of the empire. 
The same plan was adopted in a late number 
with regawl to the moral aspect of filial piety 
with most interesting results; and we trust that 
other sooial problems among the Chinese will 
be subjected to the same treatment. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. HENRY SWEET’S OLDEST ENGLISH TEXTS. 

Cambridge: March 81, 1888 . 

A good many readers of the Academy will 
remember that at the latter end of 1884 I had 
some controversy in that paper with Mr. Henry 
Sweet on his edition of the Epinal Glossary, 
which he published for the Early English Text 
and London Philological Societies. 

I will not now revive that controversy. For 
my present purpose it is sufficient to say that, 
at the time, Mr. Sweet professed to be very 
indignant at my having written to some of my 
friends about the untrustworthiness of his 
edition of the Epinal Glossary, without pointing 
out, at the same time, any of his errors. 

Mr. Sweet’s new book, entitled The Oldest 
English Texts, has now appeared; and, having 
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been able to examine, cursorily, about six I also think, ■with Sir P. Golds mid, that 
pages of it, I think I have some very Kelle-Hauz and Kelle-burun should be Kal’ah- 
good reasons for sending forth once more a i-hauz and Kal’ah-i-burtin ; that the plaoe 
warning as regards the untrust worthiness of 11 chehol gez” means the forty tamarisk trees; 
Mr Sweet’s work. This time I have no choice that Kombau ought to be Khumbau, from Khum 
but to do so publicly, aud before I have said or or Khumbeh, “a jar,” and &b or So or au 
written anything about the matter privately. “ water ” ; and that Nihalshini, the name of a 
On p. 40 (gloss 73), we find an entry taken pass, is certainly a corruption of the very com- 
from the Epinal and Erfurt glossaries : mon name n’al shikeni—the “ horse-shoe break- 

“ t addicavit —* abdicavit : bisceredae-bisoeridae.” a 8ton Z P 888 - Regarding the name of 

indicates, 5““ ^taf^ng o? t^ desert! 

ftjSfeJStSa-A=as.s £ 


Corpus (Cambridge) US. This omission is also 5 «« ™. 

I 6 ia i o * _T»„ f xi,_ because he was brought up in a Khumbeh to 

pointed ou on p.,., . protect him from the demon Khasm (Aesma). 

gloss win.the Corpus MS. It i.the eleventh Bundehesh explains that the desert 

entry in the glossary, and reads as follows . wfts ri tuate<f Kabulistan and that 

Abdicavit negavit utl discerede. o. IcQled and buried there. In the Minok- 


On p. 35 Mr. Sweet’s twenty-fourth entry 
reads thus: 

novum: gerinen. 

He has, moreover, registered this new Anglo- 
Saxon word in his glossary at the end of his 
texts, where, on p. 505, we read: “ gerinen, 
adjective (participle ) diligent. Corpus 24 - 
navum." 


Pe»i4n$ai was situated in Kabulistan and that 
85m was killed and buried there. In the Minok- 
hard it is related that S4m was buried in 
the desert Pust-gust&spin, near the mountain 
Demavend. The desert Pust-gust&sp&n is evi¬ 
dently the same as the desert Pesian<;ai (Pe- 
shiansai); and can only represent the long 
stretch of desert country from Dem&vend, in 
the west, to B&dghis and the Khumbau Pass, 
in the east. Has the Khumbau Pass any con- 


This is very unfortunate. The gloss occurs nex ion with the immortal Khumbya ? 


already in St. Jerome’s writings, though not 
quite in that shape in which Mr. Sweet produces 


On p. 596 of the Proceedings Prof. Vambery 
says that Serakhs is said to be the Syrinx of 


it in a.d. 1886, otherwise it would prove that antiquity. But it is generally acoepted that 
Anglo-Saxon was known and written in Africa Syrinx was a town in Msizanderan, perhaps the 
so early as the fourth century. In St. Jerome’s present Stri. Prom what we read in Polybius 
Interpretations of proper names in the Holy 0 f the war of Antiochus III. against the Par- 
Scriptures we find (under the rubric: de epistula thians we can make sure that Syrinx was 
Bamabae apostoli); “Naum, germen,” and situated somewhere in Hyrcania. From Heca- 
though Naum is written Nauum (not navum) in tompylos (near the present Damgh&n) Antiochus 
the Corpus MS., and was therefore calculated went over the Labos mountains to Hyrcania; 
to mislead inexperienced people, yet the word there, in a plain, defeated the Parthians; then 


germen is blear. marohed to the open city of Tambrax (perhaps 

Mr. Sweet’s “navum, gerinen” has already Pirdflsi’s Tammbshi, near AstraMdP); and, 
been known to me, and before the literary finally, most of the enemy having fled to 
■world, since 1884, Prof. Sievers having quoted Syrinx, a fortified town not far from Tambrax, 
it, from advance sheets of Mr. Sweet’s book, in he went there and took the place after an 
Kolbing’s Englische Studien, vol. viii. (1884), obstinate resistance on the part of the Par- 
p. 150, as one of “thirty-six sure (sicher) thians. 

Anglo-Saxon glosses ” omitted in Prof. There are many more wrongly transcribed 
Wtucker’s second edition of Thom. Wright’s names on the newer maps of the district between 
Vocabularies. But I waited to see what Mr. Merv and Herat whioh Prof. Vambbry has not 
Sweet would make of it in his glossary or noticed; for instance, Kuh i Vavaila, dhana, 


marohed to the open city of Tambrax fperhaps 


obstinate resistance on the part of the Par¬ 
thians. 

There are many more wrongly transcribed 


Anglo-Saxon grammar. 


assyadeh, Kushasia, shorao, Kaffir Kala, &o., 


A fuller examination of Mr. Sweet’s book I should be Kfth i V&villah, dahaneh, astabdeh, 
must defer to another time. My present object Khuah&stab, shfir&b, KdAr-ffaTah. 


is simply to warn all those who wish to use it. J now come to Sir H. Rawlinson’s derivation 

J. H. Hessels. of the word “Merv” from the Persian marz 
==^============== or marj, a limit, frontier district, Ac. (Latin 

E GEOGRAPHICAL NOMENCLATURE OF THE margo, English march, Spanish-Italian marca, 
MERV COUNTRY German mark, Ac.). This derivation is a very 

Teheran: Jan. J 8 , 1888 . MW one ■ *? ut still there are some doubts, 
here has lately (September and December, |ir Henry himself says that marz was Old 
5) appeared iZProceeding, of the Koyal 1 therefore, t^t if marz had 

riap^Society a paper on “The Geo- really been the old name we should also read 

pQ Nomenclature ofthe Disputed Country m ^ 

veen Merv and Herat,” by Prof. Vambbry, mar S aa ormurgnah. The new Persian is still 

*7™ _’ . ' fl . tj, marz, and the word is preserved as marz in all 

i some remarks thereon by Sir CaoIqsiiuq.* _ j* i ta. ▼ i.ui n L imnwikoiiin 

in tb« Sflntemher number of the Persian dialects. It is, I think, improbable 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL NOMENCLATURE OF THE 
MERV COUNTRY. 

Teheran: Jan. as, 1886 . 

There has lately (September and December, 
1885) appeared in tne Proceedings of the Boyal 
Geographical Society a paper on “The Geo- 


between Merv and Herat,” by Prof. Vambbry, 
with some remarks thereon by Sir F. Goldsmid. 
There is also in the September number of the 


There is also m the September numDer or tne ?, 777“_ 

Proceedings a note by Sir H. Bawlinson on the tlxat fhTLw? 

derivation of the names “Merv ” and “ Tejen.” ftt *** marz - 1x1176 °k“« ed Aoha ^ 

If you will permit me, I should like to mike a remans to marg and have then become marv, 
xa jruu nm mu, oa* va ^ considerim? that the word marz, for limit, 

™n^r. a ° d 0b86rVatlOn8 ° nb0ththeSe frontier lc., has remained man! up to the 


few corrections and observations on both these ccmsmenn| mat tne = mr nnut, 

communications. frontier, Sc., has remained marz up to the 

As a transcription of the short vowel a (the ^derivation from Sanskrit maru or 

b« P «Jled°?' > dSrt. °Th. old denration tom 
&c., instead of Marv, gaz, chaman, but I write ~ d , t nur ifv- 


panj, Kal’ah, Ac., bemuse in these latter words Sanskrit marjfi and ma^root MEJ), purify- 
round of the short vowel is more like o. tZ f^Tm TZ^a^W 8 ” 

The * sound is certeidv umtounfly hrord- He^, again, it seems improbable 8 that a^e 

i.«v.i _v* j.u... the river of birds, t.e., the river with many 

chehel, behesht, chahte, dahan, bnttteworo^ be a very likely name for a river, 

being Persian, should oertainly be transcnbed u ■ __ J 


pointed out, under the word mirk, “ a grassy, 
fertile plain,” that it might have some connexion 
with the name of the place Merv. The word is 
in different dialects mirk, mark, merg, and 
always means a fertile, grassy plain, a prairie. 
In the South of Persia it is marv and merv 
(Mervdasht, the plain in front of Persepolis). 
Persian dictionaries give for margh the mean 
ing: “ a herb growing to the height of a span, 
much liked by cattle, and for marv “ a sweet 
smelling herb.” One dictionarv, Shams ul- 
loghat, goes so far as to say that the plant 
marv grows in the river on which the towns 
Merv and Merv er-rfld are situated. All dic¬ 
tionaries add that margh is the name of a town. 

I think that the original meaning of marg or 
marv was that preserved in the Persian dialects 
—that is, a grassy, fertile plain, particularly a 
grassy plain surrounded by desert and unfertile 
land, an oasis. The word margh-z&r for 
‘ ‘ prairie ” is very common in Persia. The older 
form, marg, figures in the inscriptions of Darius 
asmargush. The North Iranian dialects formed 
M6wru, murA, and mart:, and thus it is men¬ 
tioned in the A vesta. From the plural of marg 
{margin) would be formed the transcriptions of 
the Western writers—margiana and margana 
(Curtius). It may be noted that the Greek 
form hfioptmos, sweet marjoram, the New-Per- 
sian marv, is very like the Old-Persian margus 
ormargush. The form marftzi for “ a Mervian ” 
seems to me to be a mistake. It ought to be 
marvazi, more correctly marvaziy, with a 
tashdid on the ya, Arabic. The Persian dic¬ 
tionaries whioh I have been able to consult do 
not give the word marflzi. 

The river of Merv is called Merv-rftd and 
Margh-db, also Murgh-5b: the former is, how¬ 
ever, more correct. The “ Loghat i P&rs ” 
says “margh-lb, pronounced like charkh-ab, 
also like surkh-tb,” and “ Merv-rM, to be 
pronounced like germ-rdd, is the same as 
margh-ab.” Merv er-rftd, as name of a place, 
is an Arabic form, meaning the Merv of the 
river. That the old form of Merv was Mar, 
as Prof. Vambdry says, seems to be doubtful. 
The Turcomans calling Merv “Mar” hardly 
proves “that there was a Turkish population 
around Merv even in remote antiquity’’ (Prof. 
Yambiry, Proceedings, p. 595); it simply proves 
that the Turkomans have dropped a to them 
distasteful letter— g or k. 

Should Sir H. Bawlinson’s derivation of the 
word Tejen, viz., “ a hardening of the original 
‘Zend’ or ‘ Zendik,’ the lower part of the 
Hertrftd in the Bundehesh,” be right, Tejen 
might mean the lower Zend, from Persian tah, 
lower part, bottom. But, looking at the Bund 
ehesh, I find that it is not at ml certain that 
the Zendu river is there mentioned as the lower 
part of the Her! rfid. In the first list of rivers 
in the Bundehesh, the river is called Zndk 
(Zendek); in the second list it says, “ the Zndu 
rises in the Puc^tao mountain, and rims back 
into the Hard river.” As immediately after¬ 
wards the Hardi or Hard river is mentioned, it 
has been concluded that the Zendu can only be 
the Tejen, the lower Heri rdd; but then, how 
are we to explain “runs back into”? Sir 
H. Bawlinson says that the name Zendu is 
at least as old as the time of Tacitus, then 
refers, to the expulsion of the Manichaeans 
(also called Zendiks) during the Sassanians, 
and their settling later (under the protection 
of the Taghazghaz tribe) at Serakhs and along 
the Tejen, and supposes that the Manichaeans 
were called Zendiks because they lived on the 
banks of the Zendik river. The original mean¬ 
ing of Zendik, according to dictionaries, was 
“a person to whom the Zend writings were 
familiar,” and can have reoeived the meaning 
■ of “a heretic” only after the Arab oonquest 
of Persia, when a Zendik, a person who knew 
i the Zend writings, and who clung to the 
! Zoroastrian faith, was a heretic. That the 
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Msmohaeans thould have raoetved the title 
Zendik from the river Zendu is improbable; 
but that the villago ZendUan should have 
received its name from the Zendiks who lived 
there is, as Sir H. Rawlinson points out, very 
likely. The name of the river was not Zendik. 
The old forms were Zendu and Zendek. Both 
are identical; and, as the final k represents the 
silent h of modern Persian, and was often 
changed into u, both are equivalent to Zendeh. 
I have long felt inolined to identify the 
Zendu and Zendek of the Bundeheth with the 
Zendeh rfld or, as modern Persians like to unite 
it, Z&yendehrud, of Ispahan. The Zendu River 
rises, as the Bundehesh tells us, in the Pucigtan 
Mountain. Now, on many of the older maps 
of Persia there is marked, not far from the 
souroes of the northern branch of the Zendehrdd, 
a place called Puasisht, Puaahish, or Pudshish 
(Sutherland’s map!, a place which I heard 
called Parsisht, when I passed through the 
Feridun district dose by. Is not this the 
Pucigtan of the Bundehesh ? The identification 
of Pudptan with Puaahish or Parsisht would 
go far to prove that the Zendu or Zendek of 
the Bundehesh is the Zendehrud of Ispahan. 
Regarding the remark that the Zendu “ runs 
into the Haro River,” I may refer to the 
legends, which make the Zendehrud run to 
Seistan and Afghanistan, and some go as far 
(vide Chardin) as to make it run into the Indian 
Ocean. May not the “ runs into the Hard rud ” 
be a personal remark on the part of the com¬ 
piler of the Bundehesh, and refer to a legend he 
may have heard at Ispahan, exactly as he has 
added regarding the Kurei River (present 
Kkrun)—“ in Ispah&n it is called Mashereka 
(Arabic Mashregan) ” P 

A. Houtum-Sohikdleb, 


Teheran: Jan. SB, 188S. 

After I had sent off my letter of the 26th 
inst. I received some letters from Khorassan 
which informed me that the Turkomans always 
say Maur for Merv, and that Kal’ah i Maur 
means the “Fort of Merv,” as Prof. Vambery 
has pointed out. All my informants agree 
in writing the word “ maur,” not mstr. 
Maur may thus be an abbreviated form of 
Mduru; or it may have been formed by meta¬ 
thesis, in the same way as Khaur, the usual 
pronunciation of the name of a place near 
Nishapfir, is formed from Kharv. The follow¬ 
ing extract from the Persian dictionary, 
“ Ferhang i-Anjuman Aral,” may be of interest: 
“ Mary, to be pronounced like Barr, is the name 
of a well-known town near Serakhi>, and was 
formerly the capital of the Seljuks. There are in 
Fan two or three plains named after Mary and 
called Marvdasht, and the two towns Herah and 
Marwaz have been identified with Her&t and Harr, 
because the soil at Marv is famous for ite richness 
and celebrated for its fertility. The adjective 
formed from Marv is Marvazi and tho Khor&xdnU 
call Mary Marvas, and also Marv-i-Shdhjehan.” 
Regarding the word Marvaz, I have been told 
by all competent authorities that it is not pro¬ 
nounced Maruz. The form is, however, greatly 
in favour of Sir H. Rawlinson’s derivation. 

I should also have noted in my letter that 
another explanation of the word Zendik is that 
of a gnostic, and some have identified the word 
with the Zanda of the Vendidad and Ya^na. 

A. HoUTUJl-SCHEiDWSR. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Wb learn from Nature that, at the request of 
the Royal Sooiety, the Treasury has agreed to 
insert a sum in the estimates, and the Admiralty 
has agreed to furnish transport and assistance, 
in aid of an expedition to observe the total 
eclipse of the sun, visible in the island of 
Grenada (West Indies) on August 29, The 
expedition, which will consist of seven obser¬ 


vers, will leave England on July 29 in the Royal 
Mail s.g. Nile. According to present arrange¬ 
ments, a man-of-war will meet them at Barba- 
does, and take them on to their various stations. 
The directors of the Hoyal Mail Company have 
enabled the Eclipse Committee of the Royal 
Society to increase the number of observers 
beyond that at first contemplated by a conces¬ 
sion in their terms which amounts to an import¬ 
ant endowment of the expedition. 

We understand that Mr. F. Gal ton, who is 
at present in Italy, has been seeking to obtain 
from the Vatican manufactory of mosaics some 
permanent colour-types for anthropological 
purposes. The French standards, issued some 
years ago by Broca, show a tendency to fade; 
and Mr. Galton proposes to obtain a scale of 
durable colours, for registering the tints of 
skin and hair, by using the imperishable enamel 
which is employed for Roman mosaic work. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will shortly issue 
an elementary treatise on Statics by Mr. John 
Greaves, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
While intended for beginners whose reading 
does not extend beyond geometrical conics and 
trigonometry, the book contains many problems 
of a general character which have hitherto been 
found only in more advanced treatises. For 
the benefit of students working by themselves, 
many illustrative problems are fully worked 
out. The chief novelty of treatment consists in 
the discarding of the principle of the trans- 
missibility of force. Tne conditions of equi¬ 
librium of all bodies are deduced, by means of 
D’Alembert’s principle, from those of a single 
particle. _ 

PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will shortly pub¬ 
lish the first volume of a new edition of the 
Iliad, with Introduction and Notes by Mr. 
Walter Leaf, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. It is mainly intended for the use 
of students who wish to know more of Homer 
than can be learnt from elementary school 
books. The Introduction deals with the text, 
the scholia, and the origin of the poems; and 
this, as well as the commentary, is baaed upon 
an exhaustive study of the Homeric poems 
and of the mass of literature, chiefly German, 
which has grown up around the subject. The 
first volume covers the first twelve books. 

The Resultant Greek Testament is the title of a 
new Greek text about to be issued under the 
editorship of Dr. Weymouth. It will exhibit 
the text in which the majority of modem 
editors are agreed, and will contain the readings 
of Stephens, Lachmann, Tregellos, Tischendorf, 
Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Weiss, the Bale 
edition, Westcott and Hort, and the Revision 
Committee. The volume will be published very 
shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Dr. Boehtlinqk will soon have finished his 
abridged Sanskrit Dictionary. The seventh 
part, which will be the last, is actually in the 
press. 

The same indefatigable scholar has just 
begun a new edition of Fdnini’s Grammar. 
His first edition appeared in 1839. His new 
edition contains not only tho text, but likewise 
a German translation. Considering that the 
learned editor cannot be far from seventy, we 
heartily congratulate him on this new enter¬ 
prise, and hope he may live to finish it. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Oaxrhidob Philological Bocibty. — (Thursday, 
March 11.) 

Dr. Jackson, President, in the Chair.—Dr. Ken¬ 
nedy read a paper on the first two books of the 
Odes of Horace. The following is an abstract: 
0. uLL “ Atavis edite regibus," * 1 scion of royal 


ancestors” is better than “scion of ancestral 
kings.” 3. “ Curricula” (-us. -1, m ), “with tho 
race-car.” 4-11. Bentley's “palmaque nobQis 
trcherc hunc ” is incredible. Put full stop after 
nobilis, and read with Macleane and Munro. For 
the sudden break at end of v. 5, cf. C. m. xxx. 5. 
iii. 1-8. “ Bic te,” Ao. The structure requires an 
“ut” before precor reddas, stating the condition 
on which Her. wishes the ship a fair voyage (as in 
Greek o8ra>t with opt. . . . is), for the omission of 
ut in Tib i. iv. 1. and Plaut. Trin. 447 are scarcely 
parallel cases. May not the second stanza (w. 5-8) 
have originally stood first ? Failing M8. authority 
for this, we can only say that Hor. has left, as 
elsewhere, a disjointed construction, v. 5. “sim¬ 
plex munditiis,” “with simple toilette,” the plural 
“ munditiae” always corresponding to the French 
word, which we borrow, vi. 1,2. “ Vario... alite,” 
probably abl abe. “When V. takes a flight of 
Homeric song” (».*., attempts an epie poem). 18. 
“sectis . . , unguibus,” “with pared nails,” 
which could not hurt. Bentley’s stnetis seems un¬ 
likely. 20. “ non ... levee, ” “ frivolous as usual,” 
to be taken with nos, and with the whole sentence, 
not merely with urimur. vii. 24. “afCatna” 
certainly for affatus cue, and depending on fertor, 
et being perhaps lost after corona, by its being 
taken for a ptep. Sea infr. xvi. 13, 14. viii. 2. 
Read ” proper et'' cf. oderit (v. 4). ix. 24. “ male ” 
— minima, “far from obstinate.” xi. 6. “ sapias, 
vina liques ”= si sapias, " if you are wise, you will 
strain," Ac. xv. 24. “ te Sthenelus ” with Munro, 
not “et Sthenelus,” as Macleane. xvi. 13—16. 
“ coactus,” &c.= Pertur Prometheus coactus (ow) 
addere, et apposuisse. For this ellipse of the verb 
esse with pass. ptep.—a common, but seemingly 
unnoticed construction—see Public Sthoel Lot, Or. 
Preface, and § 99 where many examples are quoted, 
xvii. 15,16. “runs honorum ’ ’ depends on beuigno, 
“ bountiful of the country’s glories,” cf Sat. a. 
iii. 3, vini somuique benignus, not on opulenta, as 
Macleane. xviii. 10,11. “ libidinum ” depends on 
avidi, not on “fine.” xxiii. 5. Certainly read 
vcprii with Munro. xxvii. 18, 19. Omit comma 
after miser: quanta = quod tanta, “Pitiable 
youth for getting entangled,” Ac. xxrvii. 4. 
“sodales.” Hor. surely is not addressing 
his boon companions on suoh a serious oc¬ 
casion, as comm, suppose. He either specially 
addresses the “ Fellows of the College ” (sodalitaa) 
of Mars (cf. Saliaribua. supra), or public sodalities 
in general. 9,10. “Turpium . . . virorum ” prob. 
= eunuchorum. 25. Bead auea'st lor ausa et, with 
full stop at the end of previous line. 26. Connect 
fortis with vultu sereno, omitting comma after 
sereno. 32, 33. “superbo non humilis . . . 
triumpho.” Perhaps read, hxbilit — “not suitable 
for a proud triumph.” (Zenobia led in triumph 
by Aurelian seems to be the first Instance of such 
treatment of women.) But the structure of this 
whole passage is most crabbed, C. n. iv. 2. 

‘ ‘ Xanthia Phoceu”: “Xanthiaa” prob. not 
Greek disguise for Roman “ Flavius,” bufc=“ fair¬ 
haired” or “-complexioned,” an exception in 
Italy. By the name teeaeis, Hor. probably (despite 
Orelli) ascribes to the lover tee unintellectual out 
not unamiable visage of a seal. Tr. “ Blondin of 
seal-land.” He was not a Phoolan, nor identical 
with “Opuntiae frater Megillae” (C. t. xxvii. 10), 
for (1) Opus was in Locria and (2) the “amcilla” 
of this Ode could scarcely be notorious “Chary- 
bdis” of that. 13. “ Ncsdas ”= ri nesdas, and 
supply In sense a “dicas” or “exclames” before 
Regium ” Ac.—the lover’s actual words. Hor. 
is of course ironical to end of Ode. Dr. Kennedy 
dosed his paper with an English version of 
this Ods iu the rhythm of tee original.—Mr. 

J. B. Bury (T.C.D.) communicated a paper on 
Latin Etymologies.” Cervix. The v (in cervix) 
is a repreaentant of gh % (s ' 1 and gh 1 denote those 
soft and aspirate gutturals which are susceptible 
of palatalism: q denotes the tenuis of the same 
class), and should be connected with •tp&xnhot, in 
which the initial letter will then be an instance of 
dentalism. The pa represents that original vocal 
liquid preserved in Sanskrit, and changed in Greek 
into ap, pa, pe, ip, pi, op, pa, Ac. In Latin r con¬ 
stantly became er, as In cento, certue (opine, optrls), 
Ao. Orepo is to be connected with oploce, to white 
Kpiat in Homer belongs (placed wrongly by L. 

S. under opl(u). It is an instance of labialism 
which in spite of Schleicher and others will after 
Frohde’s investigations be accepted by mast 
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scholars. Ounetus hears a similar relation to wot 
■trwrris, to that which quinqus bean to rivr* and 
eoquo to riraes. et is the representative of the 
original q and an intermediate Btep to dentalism. 
itaj ounetus may be connected closely with w«Vr* 
guinque, as a natural expression of totality by 
gesture is to hold up all five fingers of the hand. 
Oaminut lergs minus to be connected with (St)bupos, 
(-rpt)tiug.as, (Tfrpdjfiupos, & c., 3 representing g 2 . and 
ff 2 em- being the basis. Sara- is for nasa and 
=$«r4t in awptis ; basis gh 2 esa- or ghfasa - accord¬ 
ing to our theory of Fokalismus. Hibemut seems 
to offer proof that r was once pronounced as a 
wowel in Latin. Hibemu*—x*‘P*p"’i*. The ori¬ 
ginal form seems to have been ghsimrms. In 
Greek this became first xopcpw and then by the 
insertion of a sh’wa In Latin it became 

first by the insertion of parasitic * before r, 
Aimbmui, then Mmbemus and by the suppression 
of m (for euphony) hibemus. Nodus was gnug^nis. 
(1) Initial g dropped off as in nosea. (2) g 2 became 
d as in dulois — yhincis. (3) The second of the two 
nasals dropped out, just as one of two liquids 
often drop out. In Greek g 2 became fi, hence 
yyvfivis and by assimilation yyopwis (as in ospyis, 
Apsis —agmu ); and the first nasal dropped out, 
hence yop.vos. In this derivation the point that 
■will probably raise most objection is the hypo¬ 
thesis of dentalism in Latin. But a priori there is 
no reason against it; if we admit labialism, why 
should we not admit the possibility of dentalism 
also P On this hypothesis, which Pick was the 
first to put forward, the old crux dulcis receives 
a satisfactory explanation; the relations of 
stadium to <r*oxM), of talpa to <nrdAa{ and 
o-miAoip, turgea to arapyia, Ac., become intelligible. 
Pruina is an instance of labialism. From an ori¬ 
ginal basis qruso we may derive spios — *Kphoos ; 
and *prusina, *prurina, and (one of two liquids 
falling out as in <pal\os, (mraykos, ogrestis, inere- 
beseo, Ac.), pruina. The word Kpho-raWos (cp. 
8irraAAot, Boeotian for b<p8a\pis) proves that a a 
fell out in xphos. Puer(us), pusra, paella. Not to 
be connected with rats = rafts. The r is original, 
and the words congeners of aipos, novpos, Kipp, 
Koiipp. In pulvis, generally connected with paisa, 
paBis, to., I is representative of d ; and we must 
assume an original spudvis — orobis (orobiA) of 
identical meaning. Res. If we suppose res to 
have lost an initial h—gh, we can connect it with 
XP«”> xrnpa, XPh (ef. refert). Comp. xA^V 2 , &c., 
with rear (properly = debtor). The meaning 
“ need,” which is peculiar to the Greek, may be 
compared to Lot. opus. xA a ‘P°* and xpoeris may 
be paralleled by such Latin phrases as nulli rsi 
eritmu. The general meaning of the noun res, 
“ thing,” corresponds to the general verbal notion 
in xpwH". ‘ 1 use.’’ That A could fall out before r in 
Ssaskrit seems doubtful, inasmuch as there are 
such words as hradd, hrdduni, d-hraya, See .; other¬ 
wise the verb ra would correspond to Klxpyut, 
Xpheru, as rays, ras would correspond to xAuara. 
Sinister. He would identify sinister with Apurrepis. 
It is for sinristsr, another instance of the omission 
of one of two liquids; and Apurrepis is for 
oapurrtpis, for anpurrepit. To admit this con¬ 
nexion it is not necessary to follow Brugmann in his 
theory of the nasal sonant; it is only necessary to 
admit that where we find a in Greek we often find 
en or in, em or i»i, in Latin. Of this we have plain 
cases in centum — laerriy, tenlus — Terris, dsns us = 
boohs, See., ssptem decern—imA tiro, in- (privativnm) 
=a-. Talus experienced several changes. Talus (1) 
= taglus, ef. palue, See. (2) = slaglus, cf. lego, turgeo, 
&e. (3)—straglus, ef. tpaukos ~ tpkavkoi, rvekos, 
ogrestis, &c., and thus is the same word as AarpAya- 
Aot, its equivalent in sense. Urinor. Not with 
urifut, ohpiu, cars. At uter is for ccutsr — rirspot, 
so urinor is for gvurinor—gvusinor, the same word 
(tai-)£84«, “to dive,” Shu, bhvm, See., in which 
words i is lost. Farius is for vasiot, to which 
m F<uos, *alos ought to correspond, but though they 
do not occur, the diminutive does, ali\os=. Faiikos 
—Faatikes. Other instances where in one language 
the diminutive alone is preserved are digitus, 
ZAktvKos, toy, viola, Atrrhp, stella. Farix (varieosus), 
evarix, may be connected with uipois, Dor. xpi^is, 
of the same meaning. Fervex may be explained 
like variz, by the lots of initial c, and connected 
with upiis — upifis. Fsrnus, ver. The connexion of 
these words with lapivis, tap is not generally ex¬ 
plained rightly. Their explanation depends on 


two general laws, (1) s between two vowels 
in Latin becomes r; (2) one of two liquids 
in the same word is liable to fall out. Thus 
vetar, reror, ver, vesarnus, veramus, vsrnus. 
Firga and virga. Firgon- (virgin-) — evirgon ( =s 
qrph 2 en)—rap0iy-os. Firga—evirga (:=qrgh 3 a) = 
rr&pBos. In the Greek both * (tt) and 8 represent 
gutturals. 

Anthropological Institute. —( Tuesday, Starch 23.) 
Htde Clarke, Esq., Vice-President, in the obair. 
Captain 0. R Conder read a paper on “ The 
Present Condition of the Native Tribes in 
Bechuanaland.” The new crown colony of 
Bechusnaland is a pastoral country, consisting of 
a great plateau 4,000 feet above the sea, with a good 
climate, and grazing lands said to be among the 
finest in South Africa. The native population 
consists of about 183,000 souls, belonging to 
various tribes. The Korannas are a small, 
slightly-built people, with a strongly Turanian type 
of face, but with hair growing in isolated tufts, as 
among the Bantu race. They colour the face and 
hands with red lead, and black lead is often used 
for colouring the hair. The Matabele were origi¬ 
nally Zulus, who, being unsuccessful in war, were 
afraid to re-appear before Chaka. They settled in 
the Transvaal, and were driven thence to their 
present country by the Boers. Their name in 
Sochuana means “ naked ”; and is due, not to the 
fact that they are lightly clad, but because they 
offend Bachuana ideas of decency by not wearing 
the small fur apron which men and boys always 
wear among the Bechuana, even when they have 
no clothes. The author described the Batlaping 
and Baralong tribes, and discussed some of the 
peculiarities of the Sechnana language. The 
customs, superstitions, and native government of 
the people were dwelt upon, and Captain Conder 
concluded by referring to some of the causes of 
the decay of the native tribes, and urged that the 
chiefs should be supported in their attempts to 
keep brandy out of their towns. 

Society op Antiquaries. —( Thursday, Starch 25.) 

The President in the chair.—Mr. G. M. Arnold and 
the Vicar of St. Petrook’s, Exeter, exhibited a 
collection of ancient English embroidery, including 
three chasubles with saints on the orphreys, which 
were said to have belonged to Westminster Abbey. 
One of these bore the arms of Seymour, and the 
figures of the Virgin and Saints Andrew, Catherine, 
Peter, and Radegund. Mr. Franks exhibited a 
curious embroidered copy of a Byzantine Virgin 
and Child. Mr. Kirby, bnrsarof WinchesterCol'ege, 
read a paper on “ The Alien Priory of St. Andrew, 
Hamble, in Hampshire,” illustrated by a collection 
of charters relating to it now in the possession of 
the college. The priory was a cell of the Benedic¬ 
tine Abbey of Tiron, in the diocese of Chartres, and 
was founded by William Gifiard, Bishop of Win¬ 
chester (1100—1129). There were about six monks 
in the house; and they received an annual grant 
of gowns, boots, and food from the Priory of St. 
Swithin, Winchester, which was subsequently used 
as an endowment for Wykeham’s Chantry in the 
cathedral. William of Wykeham purchased the 
lands belonging to Hamble Priory before the con¬ 
fiscation of the Allen Priories, and with them 
endowed his college. The documents exhibited, 
some of which bore five seals, consisted of grants 
to the priory, the papal sanction and royal licence 
for the alienation of the site, and other deeds 
referring to the transfer of it to the college. 

. FINE ART. 

Rhodes in Ancient Times. By Cecil Torr. 

(Cambridge: University Press.) 

Till now we have been indebted most of all 
to Germany for monographs on the ancient 
history of Rhodes. Our indebtedness was 
considerable. But useful as these mono¬ 
graphs have been and yet are, it has become 
clear of late that they were rapidly falling 
behind, and ready to he dismissed as having 
served their day; so great has been the 
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accession of new material from the excava¬ 
tions at Camiros and Ialysos, two of the 
oldest towns in the island. More than that, 
the light which an unwearied Btudy of in¬ 
scriptions has in reoemt years thrown on all 
questions concerning the political and religious 
organisation of ancient oities was a light 
that promised good results if turned fully 
on the literary records of Rhodes. "What 
was needed, therefore, was a revision of the 
old monographs and an incorporation of the 
new material obtained from excavations. 
For this task a direct knowledge of the 
island, a familiarity with its artistic remains, 
and an acquaintance with the latest results 
of epigraphy were necessary qualifications. 
Mr. Cecil Torr has added to these qualifica¬ 
tions a rigorous spirit of challenging every 
statement handed down by ancient writers 
that bears on his subject. While the effect 
of this in general is to inspire oonfidence in 
his observations, we may notice that in some 
cases it has led him to the snecessful ex¬ 
planation of a difficulty whioh had perplexed 
his predecessors. For instance, a difference 
of opinion had arisen as to a passage of 
the Rhodian writer Ergeias, preserved in 
Athenaeus, in which he speaks of a oitadel 
called “Aehaea.” From this passage and 
from an inscription found some yean ago, 
it was argued that this Aehaea was the 
citadel of Ialysos. Mr. Torr goes farther 
(p. 3). He points out that the oitadel of 
Ialysos, while spoken of as Ochyroma or the 
“ stronghold,” may well have had at the 
same time another name based on local 
tradition. That this other name was Aehaea 
is a reasonable inference from the position in 
which the inscription mentioning it was 
found. Bat Mr. Torr detects a confirmation 
of this in the word d^UjOumirq, which Ergeias 
applies to Aehaea as if playing on the name 
Ochyroma. Generally this word is given as 
IcrxfpasTarrj, but there is authority also for 
hxvpanarrj, and the sense of the passage 
clearly gains by it. 

Again, the grim story of the bronze bull 
made for Phalaris, the tyrant of Agrigentum, 
may not he greatly mitigated by evidence 
which goes to show that Phalaris had merely 
wished to have in his new home a bronze bull 
like those with whioh, iu his youth, he had 
been familiar on Mount Atabyros, in Rhodes. 
But there would thus be in his mind an associa¬ 
tion of religious rites and ideas which would 
clear him from the charge of wanton cruelty 
now attaching to his name. It is to be 
regretted that Mr. Torr has stated with far 
too mneh brevity not a few questions like this 
on which he has new views to communicate. 

In describing the several phases of activity 
which a state may present in the course of 
its history, it is a useful custom to treat some 
of them—as, for example, art and religion— 
in separate chapters. Mr. Torr, however, 
seems to carry this principle too far when he 
distinguishes public affairs from naval, mili¬ 
tary, and political organisation and action, 
dealing with them separately. The advan¬ 
tage which may be thus gained for the 
special student is at the cost of continuity. 
This is to be regretted for general reasons, 
and in particular because Mr. Torr is, perhaps, 
at his best when a clear continuous statement 
is required of him, as, for instance, in the 
description of the siege by Demetrius Polios 
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cetes. As it happens, to get the full effect 
of this description the reader must pass from 
p. 44 to p. 56. Rhodian learning is one of 
those subjects which are best discussed in 
isolated chapters, and here Mr. Torr does his 
work with singular freshness and force. 

In the early history of Rhodes, perhaps the 
most interesting period is that of her colonising 
activity in the seventh and sixth centuries 
x.c., especially her colonisation in Sicily. It 
need not have trenched on the general history 
of Greece to have dwelt at greater length on 
this subject. At least the artistic aspect of it 
oould have been discussed with advantage, so 
as either to confirm or refute the impression 
that the early sculpture of Sicily, as we know 
it in the metopes of Selinus, was more akin to 
the sculpture of Asia Minor than to that of 
Greece proper. Doubtless it is inseparable 
from the nature of a work which deeds with 
only one of many contemporary states acting 
and re-acting on each other that the writer 
should be constantly on his guard against 
getting too far afield. But it is evident from 
Mr. Torr’s chapter on the art of Rhodes that 
he could have treated this question with un¬ 
usual success. As regards the art of Rhodes, 
he has placed archaeologists under a distinct 
obligation, not only by being the first to 
characterise clearly and comprehensively its 
course and development, but by the number 
of new illustrations of it which he furnishes 
in his plates. A. S. Murray. 


THE SALE OF TEE GRAHAM COL¬ 
LECTION. 

The collection of the late Mr. William Graham, 
of Grosvenor Place, a gentleman famous for his 
devotion to some of the more exceptional of 
contemporary painters, was divided for pur¬ 
poses of sale into two portions. The first of 
these, composing the modem pictures, chiefly 
by Rossetti and Mr. Burae Jones, passed under 
the hammer at Christie’s, on Friday and 
Saturday last; and the second, consisting main¬ 
ly of Italian pictures, many of them of very 
doubtful condition, is offered for sale at the 
moment at which the reader may peruse this 
notice. In Friday’s sale were included one 
or two early Millaises and three Frederick 
Walkers. The Millaises were,|first, the “ Apple 
Blossoms”—a very engaging picture of girls 
lying in an orchard. The disposition of the 
figures was a little recalled a year or two ago 
by Sir. John Collier’s portrait group of the 
daughters of Colonel Makins. This interesting, 
naive, and joyous example of Millais’s earlier, 
but by no means earliest, art sold for one thou¬ 
sand guineas. The second and yet more im¬ 
portant Millais was the “ Yale of Rest ”—a 
scene beheld by the artist, we have been told, 
as he was driving through France. Within 
convent walls a nun meditates by an open 
grave which a humbler sister is digging. 
Millais has painted no more significant or 
powerful, though, of course, many a more 
agreeable picture than this. It sold on Friday 
for 3,000 guineas. A little water-colour of 
Frederick Walker’s sold for 1,300 guineas. 
This was ridiculous, and the result of a fad. 
We say it in plain words, having the right to 
do so, since we are among the sincerest ad¬ 
mirers of Frederick Walkers art. Much more 
impressive were his two oil pictures—“ The 
Vagrants ” and “ The Bathers.” We are sorry 
that “ The Bathers ” has not become national 
property. Whatever technical defects it may 
betray, it has in English art the virtue of bold¬ 
ness and initiative, the incomparable virtue of 
style. It sold, we believe, for 2,500 guineas; 


while “ The Vagrants ”—a very noble example 
which the nation is to be congratulated on 
possessing, even though it be deprived of the 
other—fell to the bid of 1,770 guineas, and Sir 
Frederick Burton may be reasonably thanked 
for the share he took in securing it. 

On Saturday, as we said, came the Rossettis 
and Burne Joneses. They are too numerous for 
us to give in more than two or three instances 
the prices attained. Almost the only really 
cheap Rossetti—cheap having regard to quality 
we, of course, mean—was the lovely gray green 
picture, “ II Ramoscello,” or “ Buona e’ Bella,” 
an exquisite calm-eyed blonde, draped in pale 
green, and bearing a branch of ilex. This de¬ 
lightful work, which sold for little over 300 
guineas, would have been, had we been per¬ 
mitted two Rossettis, the fitting complement of 
the “ Annunciation,” an earlier work which the 
National Gallery has secured. It is a production 
of a period in which the art of the artist was at 
once mature and sane, and when, so far as con¬ 
cerns his models, he was under the influence of 
the healthiest and most refined ideals. Yet the 
“Annunciation,” depicting naively the visit of 
Gabriel to the narrow chamber and to the 
humble maid, is undoubtedly a desirable in¬ 
stance of a sincere' devotion to the conception 
and methods of primitive art; and it is worth 
having, as about the most favourable example 
extant of the effect made upon certain gifted 
men of our time by an art which, broadly 
speaking, can appeal no longer to the modern 
world. The conventional and the academic 
will, of course, affect to be impressed by it for 
a long time yet; but in reality it moves no one. 
But it did move Rossetti thirty years ago, and 
no blame attaches to the authorities of the 
National Gallery for having secured this instance 
of the fashion in which it impressed him. It is 
technically less admirable than his somewhat 
later, but in every way better than his very 
latest, art. The Burne-Joneses went for rather 
surprising prioes. His “Days of Creation,” 
certainly a marvellous instance both of imagi¬ 
nation and painting, reached 1,600 guineas. 
It would make an admirable altar-piece, and 
should so be used. The “ Chant d’Amour ” 
and “ Laus Veneris ” went for much about the 
ime; and all three, though scarcely cheap, 
indeed, were cheap in comparison with “ The 
Feast of Peleus ” and with the first and more 
sketchy version of the “Chant d’Amour,” yet 
that first version had a charm of its own. Its 
melancholy was singularly engaging. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

TELL NEBK8HEH. 

Tell Nebesheb, Fakus: March K, 188S. 

Since my last letter from here a good amount 
of clearance has been done, and several more 
monuments have been found. The temple 
proves to have been built by Aahmes (Amasis), 
as beneath the corners I have taken from the 
sand the foundation deposits of small plaques 
bearing his name, together with plain plaques, 
both of different metals and of polished stones. 
Over each deposit of plaques was a large 
number of terra-cotta models of different forms 
of vases and dishes, apparently representing 
those used in the ceremonies. One side of the 
great shrine has been found; and, though 
carefully erased, the banner of Aahmes can 
just be seen in the inscription. In the temple 
was found part of a group of three figures 
bearing a table of offerings, with a long in¬ 
scription naming the festivals held here in 
honour of TJati. This also mentions the city of 
Am. At the pylon a large substructure has 
been cleared, built by Aahmes from fragments 
of older temples. Beside the sphinx before 
described (winch has the names of Ramessu III. 
on the wig, the. ninth inscription on it), there 


are fragments of the fellow sphinx; also a 
colossus of Ramessu II. in black granite, com¬ 
plete and only a little knocked about on this face. 
Outside of the pylon stood a very curious 
monument, resembling on a large scale the 
columns surmounted by figures so often held at 
the side in statues of Ramessu II. and Meren- 
ptah. This was a .clustered lotus column, in¬ 
scribed with scenes of offering, and surmounted 
by a kneeling figure of Merenptah under the 
protection of the hawk, 13 feet 3 inches high in 
all. This free-standing pillar, out in front of a 
building, seems to resemble the Solomonic pillars 
at Jerusalem rather than anything yet known in 
Egyptian architecture. The temple of Aahmes 
was only the latest, and we have apparently 
recovered the site of the temple of the XHth 
and XIXth Dynasties. It is larger, and in the 
middle of the temenos; but it seems to have 
been entirely cleared out by Aahmes for his 
new buildings, leaving only the brick wall 
around the foundation. 

In the cemetery three large sarcophagi of the 
XXVIth Dynasty have been found in a great 
tomb. All of them bear the name of Am in th 
inscriptions, making, so far, seven instances of 
the name of this capital here. 

At Tell Gemayemi near here Mr. Griffith has 
found traces of a large building and enclosure, 
with some foundation deposits in them, and in 
the area several bronzes; the remains of s 
wooden shrine richly inlaid with inscriptions 
and patterns in coloured glass, unhappily now 
broken up by the decay of the wood; a fine 
seated statuette of Isis in steatite ; and a curious 
set of plaster casts of statues and parts, for the 
use of a workman apparently. 

I hope my next letter will describe a fresh 
site of work, while Mr. Griffith is finishing the 
examination of this town and temple. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHEOLOGY. 

Mr. Haynes Williams has two important 
pictures leaving the easel for exhibition. One 
is called “Motherless,” and is destined to be 
popular. It represents the solicitude of an 
elder sister—a girl of fourteon or so—for the 
welfare of baby. It is a good pieoe of brush- 
work, happy in lighting; and it is true in senti¬ 
ment, whioh is high praise, seeing that it can¬ 
not possibly be novel. But the second and 
larger canvass, “ Cellini at Fontainebleau,” 
will be likely to interest the connoisseur more 
deeply. It is a remarkable instance of vivid 
character-painting and of skilled technique. 
Benvenuto Cellini, painted, more or less, from 
the gentleman who tried, not unsuccessfully, 
to impersonate him in the tableaux of last 
season, stands in an ante-room at Fontaine¬ 
bleau. He is a large determined figure, in the 
immediate foreground. On a table behind, 
a servant has deposited the famous ewer 
which Benvenuto will presently submit to the 
approbation of the king. Meanwhile, the 
sculptor himself, bravely bedecked in armour 
and velvet and satin, awaits the audience which 
will be accorded him; and he holds lightly in 
his right hand the gilded plaster model of a 
statuette with which Francis can scarcely fail 
to be delighted. This is in accordance with bit 
own narrative, in which he tells us that when 
he presented the completed ewer he took with 
him the model of a statuette also. A certain 
element of character and story will thus be 
found to please in Mr. Haynes Williams’s can¬ 
vas ; but, it is, of course, above all things, a 
picture, in which the search for accuracy—the 
concern of the archeologist—has been rightly 
subordinated to the attainment of charm. 

Mr. H. G. Hine, whose drawings of the 
“ Downs ” are (to say the very least of them) the 
ielding’s, has finished for 
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the spring exhibition a richly coloured draw¬ 
ing of the chalk country, near Polegate, shown 
in its deep tones and noble spaces. He is at 
work, too, upon a lively little drawing of Lewes 
Horse or Cattle Pair, which is held in summer¬ 
time in a meadow outside the quaint Sussex 
town. And, not to speak of one or two minor 
works, Mr. Hine is also engaged, or has put by 
this time, the last touches upon, a work in 
which he has depicted an effect of drifting 
snow. On the higher downs, in the distance, 
the snow lies thick and steadily; but on the 
lower downs of the foreground with the road 
descending towards the town, the wayfarer, 
with his burden of furze bush, is inconvenienced 
only by the drift—a surf or spray of snow— 
borne from the upper and more exposed places. 
Mr. Hine has lived in this country in many 
weathers. He knows more about it than the 
casual visitor to Eastbourne or Brighton, and 
this drawing is one of the results of his know¬ 
ledge. 

An exhibition of pictures by the New English 
Art Club will be opened next week in the Marl¬ 
borough Gallery, Pall Mall. 

The new volume of the “ Pine Art Library,” 
viz., Greek Archeology, by Maxime Collignon, 
translated by Dr. J. H. Wright, will be pub¬ 
lished next week by Messrs. Cassell & Company. 

Ah interesting exhibition is being organised 
by Mr. R. T. Hamilton Bruce, with a view to 
illustrate the influence of Constable upon the 
French and Dutch schools of landscape, paint¬ 
ing. Among the pictures of the French 
school already promised by their owners are 
21 Corots, 8 Rousseaus, 11 Daubignys, 4 
Courbets, 3 Delacroixes, 6 DuprSs, 6 Millets, 4 
Troyons, 15 Diazes, 3 Jacques, and 1 Decamps. 
In the Dutch section the Marises will be very 
strongly represented. There will also be 7 
Israels and 13 Bosbooms. It is proposed that 
the collection shall be shown at several places, 
beginning at Edinburgh and ending at London. 

In reply to many letters of inquiry, Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards requests us to say that M. 
Delafontaine, who has reproduced the Roman 
poignard described in the Academy of March 
27, is to be addressed at 10 Rue de I’Universite, 
Faubourg St. Germain, Paris. 


THE STAGE. 

After all, the Shelley Society’s performance 
of The Cenci is not to be postponed for want of 
a fitting theatre, as we last week thought it 
might be. Foiled in the West and West- 
central districts, Miss Alma Murray betook her¬ 
self to the North, and there found, in the Grand 
Theatre at Islington, an admirably spacious 
stage and house, and a lessee and manager— 
Mr. Wilmot and Mr. Freeman—who, oddly 
enough, cared for Shelley, and at once agreed 
to give the Shelley Society the use of the theatre 
and all its appliances for the bare costs out of 
pocket—wages, gas, and limelight. The only 
drawback in the theatre is its fewness of stalls ; 
but there are enough for the members, and the 
friends of them and the actors, so that the 
curious folk who want to see The Cenci 
without joining the society, will have to be 
content with a pit or gallery bench. But all 
the seats—some two thousand—will be num¬ 
bered throughout the house. The fixing of 
the theatre and day of performance has qlready 
raised the society’s members to the number of 
two hundred and twenty. It should be three 
hundred before May 7. 


MUSIC. 

FRANZ LISZT. 

The arrival of the world-famed Franz Liszt 
in London has caused no little sensation. It 
has long been thought that the composer I 
never intended to re-visit this country. If ever 
there seemed a time when he was likely to 
change his mind, it was nine years ago, when 
Richard Wagner was over here. His presence 
then would nave been most welcome and en¬ 
couraging to the Baireuth master. But, though 
strong efforts were made to induce him to come 
over, he adhered firmly to his resolution. It 
would be difficult to find out what has deter¬ 
mined him, at an advanced age, to cross the 
channel. Anyhow, all musicians in London are 
glad of the opportunity of beholding the man 
who, for the last sixty years and more, has been 
a celebrity. In speaking of musical art, writers 
distinguish three schools — the classical, the 
romantic, and the so-called school of the future. 
Of the first, the most illustrious name is 
Beethoven; of the second, we may name Ber¬ 
lioz ; of the third, Wagner. Now, in Franz 
Liszt we have a man who commenced his 
public life by playing before the first-named, 
and who was the Ufe-long friend and champion 
of Berlioz and Wagner. Franz Liszt, therefore, 
is a personage who links the past to the pre¬ 
sent, and who stands—now that Wagner is 
dead—as the chief representative of those who 
expect to be fully understood only in the 
future. But not only was Liszt acquainted 
with the illustrious composers mentioned, but 
in the course of a long and eventful career 
made the acquaintance of all the musical and 
many of the literary celebrities of the century. 
Liszt’s life, fully told, would really be an 
epitome of the history of music from the time 
of Beethoven down to the present day. So 
much for Liszt as a man. More than forty 
years ago he was proclaimed king of pianists— 
and that at a time when there were such 
great players as Clara Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, and Thalberg. Distance lends enchant¬ 
ment to the view, and one might easily imagine 
that the accounts of Liszt’s playing weie exag¬ 
gerated, but for the written testimony of some 
of the most gifted and critical writers of that 
period. Strange it is that, when at the height 
of his fame, Liszt should suddenly have aban¬ 
doned the career of a virtuoso. In 1849 he settled 
at Weimar, and in the course of time gave to the 
world SymphonicPoems, Masses, and Oratorios. 
It is scarcely the moment to speak of Franz 
Liszt as a composer. We have hitherto been 
unable to understand the enthusiasm which 
his works create in certain quarters, although 
we have freely acknowledged their cleverness 
and originality, and in some the charm. We 
are glad that Liszt has come, for he is re¬ 
ceiving attention and honours which will help 
him to forgive, and perhaps forget, the treat¬ 
ment he received here in 1841 and 1842; and 
possibly the musical public, having seen the 
man, will desire to become acquainted with 
those of his works on which he sets highest 
value, and which at present are all but un¬ 
known in this country. And we are also glad 
that he has come for the sake of Mr. Walter 
Bache. That friend and ardent disciple has for 
many years done all he could to advance the 
knowledge of Liszt’s music in England, and 
the presence of the composer must be most 
gratifying to him. 

Franz Liszt left Paris last Saturday after¬ 
noon, arriving at Sydenham in the evening. 
During his stay here he will be the guest of 
Mr. Henry Littleton, head of the Novello firm. 
A large number of distinguished guests, in¬ 
cluding many London musicians of note, were 
invited to Westwood House to meet the illus¬ 
trious visitor. Musio by Liszt was performed 
by Miss Hope Gleno, Messrs. Winch, Lamond, 


Coenen, and others. Mr. Walter Badheplayed 
some difficult variations on a theme by Handel, 
specially dedicated to him by the composer. Of 
course everyone hoped that Liszt would play; 
but, after Ms long fonmey and late arrival, he 
was probably wise in declining to gratify the 
legitimate curiosity of all present. Chi Monday 
afternoon he attended the public rehearsal of hu 
“St. Elisabeth,” and in the evening another 
and private rehearsal of the same. Evidently 
pleased with the pains taken by choir, orchestra, 
and conductor, he sat down to the piano and 
played a short solo. On Tuesday afternoon he 
visited the Royal Academy of Musio, when Mr. 
Walter Bache handed to the principal. Sir 
G. A Macfarren, a cheque amounting to nearly 
a thousand guineas for the Liszt scholarship. 
Liszt heard the pupils play, and then, to tne 
intense delight of aU present, played two solos 
himself. 

On Tuesday evening the performance of 
the “ St Elisabeth,” by the Novello choir, 
was given at St. James’s Hall, under the oon- 
duotorship of Mr. Mackenzie. We do not 
propose to criticise the work in detail. We spoke 
about it sometime ago in reviewing the piano¬ 
forte score. The orchestration, as Is generally 
the case with Liszt, is throughout exceedingly 
effective. Some of the most attractive portions 
are the opening chorus and the following one, 
“ Merriest games with thee would we play ” in 
the first pant, the March of the Crusaders, and 
the choruses of the third part. The per¬ 
formance was a very fine one. The choir sang 
with great vigour and expression. Of the solo 
vocalists, Mdme. Albani and Mr. Santley, it is 
unnecessary to speak. Miss Pauline Cramer 
sang with considerable dramatic power 
the “Sophie” music in the second part- 
The other singers were Messrs. Whitney, 
Vaughan Edwards, and Frederic King. The 
presence of the composer was, of course, the 
great attraction of the evening. He was 
summoned to the platform at the dose of the 
first part, and was twice recalled at the end. 
He seemed pleased with the welcome given to 
him. Ev.ry seat in the hall was filled, and 
many persons stood during the whole of the 
performance. J. S. Shedlocx. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The third Philharmonic oonoert took place on 
Thursday evening, April 1. A Concerto for 
violin and orchestra, by Dvor&k, was given for 
the first time in England. The work is some¬ 
what rhapsodical in form, and hence difficult to 
take in at a first hearing. The first movement 
seemed to us the least satisfactory. The adagio 
opens with a charming theme, but afterwards 
becomes rather monotonous. The finale, based 
on dance times, is livdy and pleasing. We do 
not pretend to judge the work, but only to rive 
first impressions. It was interpreted by Pan 
Franz Ondricek, a new violinist, whose tone 
is sympathetic and technique excellent. The 
programme included Schubert’s Symphony in C. 
The performance was a careful one, but Hulked 
colour. Mdlle. Clotilde Kleeberg gave an ex¬ 
cellent rendering of Mendelssohn’s G minor 
Concerto, and was received at the close with 
much applause. The programme included the 
Pastoral introduction and overture to the second 
part of Sir A. Sullivan’s “ Light of the World.” 
Mdme. Rose Hersee was the vocalist. 


St. James’s Hale was again orowded last 
Monday evening at the Popular concert. A 
new Sonata in D, for piano and violonoello, by 
Signor Piatti, was given for the first time, and 
admirably interpreted by Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann and the composer. An interesting feature 
of this work is the binding together of me three 
movements by means of a theme: in the first it is 
the principal theme, in the second it forms part 
of the accompaniment, while in the third it 
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forma the theme on which the variations are 
built, lie writing throughout is graceful and 
melodious, and we need scarcely add that 
Signor Piatti has provided a most effective part 
for his instrument. Mdme. Schumann played 
three solos: some clever variations of her own 
on a theme of Bobert Schumann’s, and that 
composer’s Sketch, Op. 58, No. 1, and the 
Novelette in F. She also took part with Herr 
Joachim in Schumann’s Sonata in A minor for 
pianoforte and violin. She was, as usual, 
received most enthusiastically, and played 
splendidly. Miss Liza Lehmann, the vocalist, 
met with much success. 

Thb London Musical Sooiety gave a concert 
last Wednesday evening at St. James’s Hall. 
The work chosen for performance was Dr. C. 
Y. Stanford’s oratono, “ The Three Holy 
Children,” written for, and produced at, the last 
Birmingham Festival. The first and, to our 
thinking, best part, with its clever and effective 
solos and choruses, produced, as at Birmingham, 
a great impression ; and at the close of the fine 
chorus “ The heathen shall fear Thy name,” the 
composer was summoned to the platform. He 
was also called for at the end of the work. The 
singing of the choir, under the direction of 
Mr. Bamby, was vigorous but not always 
smooth ; and the voices were not always in tune. 
The solo vocalists were Miss Anna Williams, 
Mr. E. Lloyd, and Messrs. Brereton, Grice, and 
Kempton. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 


OF 


ESSAYS IN THE STUDY 
FOLK SONGS. 

By Countess EVELYN MARTINENGO-CESARESOO 
Crown Svo, doth extra, 7s. 6d. 


D.IC1KENSIAN A: 

A Bibliography of the Literature relating to Charles 
Dickens and his Writings. 

Compiled by FRED. G. KITTON. 

With a Portrait of Boz from a Drawing by 
Samuel Laurence. 

640 pages, crown 6vo, doth, 7s. 6d. 600 Copies printed. 


POPE {JOAN (the Female Pope): 

An Historical Study. 

Translated from the Greek of EMMANUEL RHOIDIS, 
with Preface, by CHaHLES HASTINGS COLLETTE. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST; 

Or, a Bough Outaide with a Gentle Heart. 

A Poem by CHARLES LAMB, now lirsc reprinted 
xrom tLe Original Edition of toil. 

With Preface and Notes by RIOHARD HERNE 
SHEPHERD. 

Fcap. 8vo, parchment, 10 s. 6d. 100 Copies printed. 


THE OCCULT WORLD PHENO¬ 
MENA and the SOCIETY for 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 

By A. P. 6INWETT. 

With a Protest by Madame BLAVATdKY. 

8vo, wrapper, is. 6d. 

George Red way, York-street, CoTent-garden. 


Just published, 1 vol., 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

PLATONISCHE STUDIEN. 

Von H. BONITZ. 

Third Edition. 


Franz Vahlnm, in Berlin, W. 
DulaU & CO., 37, Soho-square, London, W. 


PUBLISHED BY ELLIOT STOCK. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VEBSE. 

Foap. 8vo, parchment, with gilt top, 6s., post-free. 

THE MODEL, and other Poems. By Cots- 

FORD DICK. 

Crown Svo, doth, 6s., post-free. 

A HEART’S OBSESSION: Sonnets of the 

City, and other Poems. By ROBERT STBGGALL, 
Author of “ Evensongs,” “Jeanne d’Arc,” Ac. 

“ In deeply tender and troly musical lines the first poem records the 
blissful days after marriage, fee., then the change, bringing misery and 
despair. Truly a lameuuble story, with little of hope left In it but the un¬ 
dying faith aud love of the deaolato wife ."—Literary World■ 

“ Mr. Steggall has command of a powerful style, and be has also the eye 
of au artist; his descriptive sonnets are singularly tine. One or two of 
them may be placed among the best in English.”— Vanity Fair. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6s., post-free. 

BABYLON BOUND: a Morality. By 

STANLEY WEALL, Author of “Sturm und 
Drang,” Ac. 

Foap. 8vo, doth, 3s.. post-free. 

BED HOOFS, and other Poems. By George 

T. COSTER, Author of “ Poems and Hymns,” Ac. 

“A charming little volume of excellent verse. "—Liter ary World. 


Just published, in demy Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d.; Roxburghe, 
10 s. 6d.; Large-paper Copies, 2is., nett. 

THE HISTORY of DEVONSHIRE. By 

R. N. WORTH, F.G.S., Author of “The West 
Country Garland,” &c. 

*' A work of great merit and importance.'*— Western Timet. 

“A very valuablo contribution to tho literature of au interesting 
country.”— South Holton Uasctte. 

Tastefully printed and bound, in oloth, 4s. 6d.; 
in Roxburghe, 7a. ed. 

HOW to FORM a LIBRARY. By H. B. 

WHEATLEY, F.S.A. Being the First Volume of 
"THE BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY.” 


Loudon: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E.O. 

Frio. Six UhiUtaci, po»t 8ro. 

rriTTF, TUBINGEN SCHOOL and its AN- 

X TECE DENTS: a Review of the History sad ft ese n t Condition of 
Modern Theology. By the late R. W. MackaT, M.A. 

London: F. No BOATS, 7, King-street, Ceveot-gardeo. 


NEW WORK.—Demy 8vo, cloth, prioe 10s. 6d. 

nnHE LIGHT of LIFE; or, the Secrets of 

■ Vegetable and Animal Development detected and explained in 
strict ooufsnnity with known n atn rsl end ahcmioal law*. By JOUTH 
J. KA1X. 

“ a new theory of development advanced."— Knowledge. 

“ No labour has been spared to arrive at proper rseulu " 

Glasgow Herald. 

“ He keepa within the range of the known laws of chemistry and natuifc 
Some of onr scientific Irlends will find not a little Intarsot In tba stndy of 
this book with its statements and Its theories ."—The Christian H arid. 

“ With most of Mr. Kate’s definite statesments there la no reason to 
disagree."— Chemut and Druggist. 

London: Wyman k Sons, 75, Great Queoo-etreet, W.C, 
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THE STORY OF THE NATION'S. 


MR T. FISHER UN WIN has pleasure in announcing the publication of a New Series of Short Popular Histories, 
under the general title of “ The STORY of the NATIONS.” 

The attempt will be made to present in consecutive volumes such an ordered and critical account of the more important 
national histories as will form, when completed, a comprehensive survey of History, from Ancient to Modem Times. 

It will be the plan of the writers of the different volumes to enter into the real life of the peoples, and to bring them before 
the people as they actually lived, laboured, and struggled; as they studied and wrote; and as they amused themselves. 

Due note will be taken of the results of recent historical investigation ; and, indeed, the names of the authors are sufficient 
guarantee that this will be the case. But controversial topics will be as far as possible avoided, the writers being satisfied to 
present in a simple, direct, and graphic style the story of each land, utilizing, to illuminate and illustrate the narrative, such 
sidelights as poets and novelists have cast upon it. 

The “ Stories ” will be printed in good readable type, and will form handsome, well-bound crown 8vo, volumes. They 
will be adequately illustrated, and furnished with Maps and Indexes. The uniform price per volume will be FIVE 
SHILLINGS. 


NOW READY, 

HOME. By Arthur Gilman, M.A., Author of “ A History of 

People, &o. Among other Folumee in preparation an the following 

THE JEWS. By Professor J. K. Hosmer. ... [Ready in Hay. 


GERMANY. 

EGYPT. 

THE MOORS in SPAIN. 

CARTHAGE. 

HOLLAND. 

ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. 

HUNGARY. 

NORWAY. 

THE HANSE TOWNS. 


the American 


THE GOTHS. 
TUBE BY. 
PEBSIA. 


Among the contributors to the Series will be Professor ALFRED J. CHURCH, the Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, Professor J. THOROLD ROGERS, 
Professor ARMINIU8 VAMBERY, Professor GEORGE RAWLINSON, Mr. STANLEY LANE-POOLE, Professor J. P. MAHAFFY, Miss HELEN 
ZIMMERN, Mr. HENRY BRADLEY, and others.__ 


VERNON LEE’S NEW WORK. 

BALDWIN: being Dialogues on Views and 

Aspirations. By VERNON LEE, Author of “ Studies of the Eighteenth 
Century in Italy“ Euphorion,” Ac. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. [ May 20. 

OLE BULL: a Memoir. By Sara C. Bull. With Ole 

Bull’s “Violin Notes” and Dr. A. B. Crosby’s’* Anatomy ol the Violinist.” 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [Shortly. 

ABOUT the THEATRE: being Studies and Essays 

of Things Theatrical. By WILLIAM ARCHER, Author of “ English Drama¬ 
tists of To-day*• Henry Irving,” &c. Fcap. 8vo, 7e. 6d. [ In the Press. 

LONDON and ELSEWHERE. By Thomas Purnell, 

Author of “ Literature and its Professors,” *c. Foap. 870 . [/« the press. 

ECHETLUS: Considerations upon Culture in 

England. By GEORGE WHETENALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. [Ready. 


Now ready, DR. SAMUEL COX’S SECOND SERIES of 

“ EXPOSITIONS.” Uniform in Style and Binding 

with Vol. I., price 7s. 6d. 

“ Marked by the same qualities and excellencies that distinguished the former 
discourses. Here, too, we have the Gear exegetical insight, the ludd expository 
style, the chastened but effective eloquenoe, the high ethical standpoint, which 
secured for the first series a well-nigh unanimous award of commendation. No 
less prominent is their generous comprehensive catholicity.”—Academy. 


MEDICAL MISSIONS : their Place and Power. 

By JOHN LOWE. F.R.C.8E., Seoretary of the Edinburgh Medical Mis¬ 
sionary Sodety. Introduction by Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.8 I., LL.D , 
D.O.L. Medallion Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, doth, 5a. [Nov ready. 


SOUTHWOOD: a Tale. By Catharine Stnrge, 

Compiler of “ A Diurnal for the Changes and Chanoes of this Mortal Life,” 
&o. Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 

MEBCIPUL or MERCILESS? By Stackpool E. | THE LAST STAKE: a Tale of Monte Carlo. By 

O’DELL, Author of “ Old St. Margaret’s.” Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. [Shortly. I Madame FOLI. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. [Inthepreee. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


CHEAP EDITION. 

TARANTELLA: a Romance. By Mathilde Blind. 

Author of “George Eliot,” “Madame Roland,” Sec. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. [JV.ariy ready. 

“ Full of strange originality, and full of scenic effects of uncommon power..The 

psychology of the poetio temperament has been touched by a hand so delicate, and 
at the same time so strong.”— Athmavm. 

A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 

EUPHORION: Studies of the Antique and Mediaeval 

in the Renaissance. By VERNON LEE, Author of “ Bdcaro,” “ Ottilie,” to. 
Cheap Edition. In one vol., 8vo, doth, 7a. 8d. 

*' The book is bold, extensive in scope, and replete with well-defined and unhack¬ 
neyed ideas, dear and vigorous and persuasive modes of writing.”— Atheneeum. 


THIRD EDITION. 

HOW to be HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED: a 

Handbook to Marriage. Square imp. 16mo, doth, 6s.; Fine Ealtion, 7s. 6d. 
“A complete handbook to an earthly paradise, and its auditor may be regarded 
as the Murray of Matrimony and the Baedeker of Bliss .”—Pall Mall Oautte. 

THE ‘‘SHAH NAMEH.” _ 

HEROIC TALES: Retold from Firdusi the Persian. 

By HELEN ZIMMERN, Author of “ Stories in Predous Stones,” “ Life of 
Lessing,” Sec. With Etchings by L. ALMA TaDEMA, R.A..and Prefatory 
Poem by E. W. G08SE. Popular Edition. Oiown 8vo, doth extra, 8s. 

•• CharmiDg from beginning to end.Miss Zlmmem deserves all oredlt for 

her courago in at to tap ting tho task, and for her marvellous success in carrying i» 
out ."—Saturday Rce lev. 


London : 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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TABU] or CONTENTS. 

tkam 

Frrdxrio Habeisoh's Choice op Books, by E. 

Pobckll.MS 

Lewis’s Life of Bishop Hall, by 8. R. Qabdineb j 
Miss Bobiebon’b Ah Italian Garden, by J. M. 

Ghat.S67 

Stdtpteld’b El Maohseb, by Dr. R. Brown . 9S7 
New Novels, by W. Sharp . . . . . *68 

Books on Local Hiettobt.270 

Notes and News .27 i 

The Shelley Society.272 

Folklore Jottings ....... 27* 

The Forthcoming Magazines.272 

Original Verse: “Quando Veb Vbnit Meum,” 
by H. G. Keene: “The Little Angel,” prom 
the Turkish, by E. J. W. Gibb .... 278 

Magazines and Reviews.278 

Religious Enlightenment in India ... 278 
The Preservation of the Court Rolls op 

Manors.278 

Selected Foreign Books.274 

Correspondence— 

PstroUum •• Discoveries ,” by Sir Riohard Burton; 

The “ Venttssttana ” Decameron , by Paget Toyn¬ 
bee : Wgcliffe’s “ De Dominio Ihvino , by B. L. 
Poole; “ dtrSdhana ” in the Aegean , by the Rev. 

T. Fonlkes; " Crew,” by Frol. Skeat; “ Lipeet ," 

byT. Kerslake.274 

Appointments fob Next Week .... 274 

Whitney's Sanskrit Roots, by Dr. A. A. Mac- 

done ll .*75 

Correspondence :— 

An Emendation tn a Letter of Cicero , by Pro!. 
Palmer; Ruseian Loan-Words in Herman , by H. 

Krebs.276 

Botbnch Notes.276 

Philology Notes.277 

meetings op Societies.277 

Bomb Art Magazines.278 

The Baudby Exhibition, by Claude Phillips . 279 

Notes on art and Archaeology .... 280 

The Stage.280 

Franz Liszt, by J. 8. Shedlocx . 280 

Music Notes.281 


A PRIZE of TWO. GUINEAS is offered 

-*"** by the RU8KIN SOCIETY ot LONDON for the best ESSAY on 
“JOHN BUSKIN as a SOCIAL REFORMER." Length about 12 page* of 
3*> words. B noo ss s fal Essay to be ths property of the Society t other MSS. 
returned If postage stamp be sent. To be sent In not later than 1ST of 
JULY NEXT, to W. H. Gill, Hon. Sec., 8 Id cup, Kent. 


TZ"NAIIF YARRUM ! ! — On receiving a 

Visiting Card the undersigned will forwsrd gratis a LIST (Just now 
printed) of Quaint, Curious, Hare, Usefal, Eotertalnlng BOOKS FOB 
SALK, cheap.—FBANK MURRAY, Moray House, Derby. 

X> YRON — SHELLEY — KEATsT^IN 

MBMOBIAM YEARLY FRIZES.-This Ytar three Prises £10 
eaoh; sight, £6 each. —Send stamped addressed envelope to ROSK Mart 
CEaWSBaT, BWLCH, Breconshire. _ 

T IBRAIRIE.—Catalogue de Livres rares, 

JLi cttrtmj, at tlDgnltan ENVOI FRANCO.—AddrMMr dnul. i 
OlBium, », Qaal Volulta, Put., _ 

W B. WHTTTINGHAM & CO., PRINTERS 

• and PUBLISHERS, 91, Graceob arch-street, Louden ; and “ The 
Charterhouse Press,*' 44, Charterhouse-square, E.C. 


PRINTING— Messrs. FOLKARD & SON 

X Coder take all descriptions of BOOKWORK, MAGAZINE, and 
PERIODICAL PRINTING. Modern and Old-style Types, Quaint Orna¬ 
ments, Ac. M88. revised and prepared for press. Estimates given— 
Printing House, If, Devons hire-street, Queen-square, Bloomabury, W.C. 
I Established Hqlf-a-Ccntory.) _ 

B OOKS BOUGHT.— To Executors, 

Soils)tors, Ac.—HENRY SOTHERAN A CO., 36, Piccadilly, and 
13®, Strand, Second-hand Booksellers, are prepared to PURCHASE 
LIBRARIES or smaller oolleotlons of BOOKS, in town or oountry, and to 
give the nunoat value in cash. Experienced valuers sent. Removals 
wKbeut trouoie or expense to vendors. Established 1816. 


TJOBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S STORY, 

XI) “KIDNAPPED." which he Is writing for YOUNG FOLKS 

PAPER , will oommence In that Journal in the Number dated 1ST Mat._ 

“ 100*0 Folks Paper." Every Friday—Id. 


A DVERTISING CLERK or MANAGER 

** DESIRES KE-KNGAGEMENT. Thoroughly competent. Nine 
years in one of the oldest London bouses. Also knowleage of PROOF 
DEPARTMENT. Highest Testimonials. Salary not so much an object as 
a permanent appointment In a good house.—A. L. C., The Poplars, White 
HorseJane, South Norwood._ 

TTiRENCH GALLERY, 120, PALL MALL 

—Th. THIBTI-THIKD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of F1CTUIIE8 hr 
ARTISTS of tho CONTINENTAL bCHOOLB ll NOW OI'EN. Admit- 
■ion. Is. 

TV/TB- JOHN BRIDGE, M.A., gives careful 

XVJ. INSTRUCTION In MATHEMATICS .nil HIM Subject. In pr.no- 
ntton roc B.A„ B.8c, Frollm. Scl., IndU Clrll Borrloo, or Woolwich 
Exams.—56, South illil Park, Hampstead. 

TJADLEY COLLEGE—SIX SCHOLAR- 

XX SHIPS in JUNE, 1886. Four of £50, one of £30, one of £20, 


_ Candidate* to bo under 14 on January 1 , 1886 . 
For further i particularx apply to the Rev. This Warden, Radley Col- 


tenable for four years. 

For further partic 
leg e. Ab ingdon.__ 

TEIPZIG. — A CAMB. GRADUATE 

~ (Class Honours Trln. Coll., sometime Scholar of Queen's, and First 
Mua. Bao.) would RECEIVE into his family a FEW PUFiLS to prepare for 
special Claasloal and all ordinary English Examinations, or superintend 
those studies which may be pursued with special advantage# iu Loipxlg. 
hsforeoccs given and required.-Address A. B. BULLOCK, 3, Widcombo 
Crescent, Beth. 


MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Beet Booh. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
OOUNTRY „ _ „ TWO GUINEAS 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

The following Catalogues gratis and poet-free :— 

1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 

At Gkbatly Rbdugbd Fricks. 

2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 

Many bring now Out op Print. 

3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 

Half-bound, in Rbts ok Sbpabatbly. 

4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDING8 

Foe PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 

30 to 34, New Oxford Street; 2, King Street, Cheapside; and 281, Begent Street. 


'J'HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1886. 

A COURSE of EIGHT LECTURES on “THE ORIGIN and GROWTH of 
RELIGION, aa ILLUSTRATED by CELTIC HEATHENDOM," will be 
delivered by Pr fsssor RHYS, of the University of Oxford, at ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL, LANG HAM PLACE, on tba following days—via., 
MONDAY, 3IU>, WEDNESDAY, 5TK, MONDAY, 10TH, WEDNESDAY, 
12TH, MONDAY, 17TH, WEDNESDAY, 1»TH, WEDNESDAY, 26TH, and 
FRIDAY, 28TH Mat, at 5 P,.M. Admission to the Coarse of Lectures will 
be by ticket, without payment. Persons desirous of attending the Lectures 
ate requested to send their Names and Addresses to Messrs. WILLIAMS A 
NonaATx, 14, Henrietts-street, Covent-garden, W.C., not later than April 
30th, and as soon as. possible after that date tickets will be issued to as 
many psrtous as the Hall will accommodate. 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by Professor RHYS, 
at OXFORD. In the NEW EXAMINATION SCHOOLS, at 2JU P.M., on each 
of the folio wiug days—via,, THURSDAY, «TH, SATURDAY, 8TH. TUURA¬ 
DA Y, 13TH, sATiKDAY, 16TH. THUKbAY, 20TH, SATURDAY, 22WD, 
THURSDAY, 27TH. and SATURDAY, tJTU Mat. Admission to tne 
Oxford Course will ba ires, without ticket. 

PKBCT LaWTOKD, Secretary to the Hlbbert Trustees. 


Q1RT0N COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held In LONDON, 
beginning JUNE 28, and also at the COLLEGE, and at EDINBURGH, 
CLIFTON and LEEDS, if a sufficient number of candidates present them¬ 
selves. The Clolhworkers' Exhibition of the annual value of eighty guineas 
and Three Scholarships of the aunusl value of £45, forty guineas, and 
£30 respectively, *11 tenable for three years, will be awarded In con¬ 
nexion with this Examination. Candidate* lor Mcholarkhipe, who have 
already passed an examination qualilying for admission to tne College, will 
net be required to pay an examination fee. 

Forms of entry and further information may be obtained from the 
Secretary, MissK kksikotoh, 22, Ulouceater-plaea, Hyde,park, London, W. 

The forms mast be returnod flflod up by Msy 15. 


F 


OLK-LORE SOCIETY, 


A MEETING will be held at 22, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, 
on TUESDAY, 20TH APRIL, I 086 , at 8 o’clock, the President, LOUD 
KNF1ELD, in the Chair. Th# Papers to be read will be by Captain 1L C. 
TTMPLE on “The SCIENCE of FOLK-LORE," and Mr. J. 8. STUART 
GLENNIE on “FoLK-LOKE as the COMPLEMENT of CULTUKE-Lt RE In 
the STUDY of HISTORY.” Members and friends may obtain tickets on 
application to tha Hon. Secretary, 

J. J. FOSTER, 30, Alma-aquare, N.W. 


B 


RITISH MUSEUM. 


Tha ETHNOGRAPHICAL GALLERY, Including the CHRISTY Collec¬ 
tion, and tba SALOON of ORIENTAL PORCELAIN and ANTIQUITIES, 
aro NOW OPEN DAILY, excepting on Tuesdays and 1 hursdaya. 

April 13, I860. EdwAKD A. BOND, Principal Librarian. 


c 


AYENDISI COLLEGE, 

CAMBRIDGE. 


An KXAMINATION will be held at the COLLEGE on AUGUST 4TH 
5TH, and 6TH, 1886, for the AWARD of TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the 
value of £30 each, tenable for three years, offered by ths Clothworkers' 
Company and by G. E. Foster, Esq. 

Candidates must be under the age of 17 on August 6th, 1888 

The College Charges, £44 per annum, cover all expenses for Board (In 
eluding an Extra Term iu ths Long Vsoalion, and washing) and Tuition, 
Including University Fees. 

For farther information apply to the Wakdek, Cavendish College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 


Just published. Price One Shilling. 

rpHE SIBYL AMONG the TOMBS: an 

JL Elegy Written in a London Churchyard. 

By JOHN A. HI? BAUD. 

With su Introduction by his daughter, KDITH HERAUD. 
Published by DaXIKL 8. BTACKT, 02. Upper-strott. Islington, London. 

L ondon library, 

ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 

Prksidkht—LORD TENNYSON. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS.— night lion. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., His Grace Arch¬ 
bishop Trench, E. H. bun bury, Ksq., Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B. 
TRUSTEES.—Rare of Carnarvon, Sir Joan Lubbock, hariof Koeeoery. 

The LibraryaontalnslOO.OOOYoluniesofAnclentand Modern Literature 
iu various Languages, Subscription, £3 11 -yearwithout Entraiice-fee, or 
£2 with Eutrauce-ree of £6 ; Life Membership, £2t>. Fifteen Volumes are 
allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. Reading-room open 
from Ten to Half-past Hlx. Catalogue Supplement (1875-30), prise 5s. 
to Members, 4s, Prospectus oa application. 

Robert Uakkisok, Secretary and Librarian. 


HARTLEY LIBRARY. 

In ths High Court of Justice, Chancery Division.—Library of the lets L. L* 
Hartley, Esq., of Mlddletoa Tyas, Yorkshire, and Saint Leonarda-on-Bee- 

Second Portion. 

IVfR. WILLIAM SIMPSON (of the Finn 

JJLL of PUITJCK A SIMPSONL the person appelated by the Boa. Mr. 
Justice Pearsou, will SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.G-, oa MONDAY. Mat 8, and Nine Follow tog Days (Sstarear 
and Sunday axosptod), at 10 minutes past I o'clock precisely, tbe SECOND 
PORTION of ths vs ry sxteusivs and valuable LIBRARY ot lbs lata 
LEONARD LAWRIB HARTLEY. Kao., comprising upwards of 14d Mann- 
scripts—Kars and curious Tracts collected by Lord Somers-Series of 
privately printed Works by Sir T. Pbtllippe—Se xt o n ’s Atlas, 1579—Pro¬ 
cessionals ad Uaum Ha rum, 1555—English Romanist Version, 1502— A rmj 
large oopy of First Folio Staakspesre—The Louden Gazette from its Aral 
commencement in 1665—Phllobiblion, Royal, and other Societies' Publica¬ 
tions—Choice Books on Numismatics, Ac.—Standard Woiks relating w 
Parliament, Law, Records, and State Papers—ltymar’s FoeIe*a—Montfan- 
con’s Monumens de la Monarchic Franfolae, large paper, l»und by Bedford 
—Dogdaie's Monasti 00 n, and Baronage, on large and small paper—Doug¬ 
las's Baronage of Scotland, large paper—Chron. Homanorum Pootiflcum, 
1751—Hardulnus's Acta con Concillorum, 1715, large paper—Sir J. Wares 
Works oonosruing Ireland, large paner—Mather's Magnolia C. American*, 
large paprr—also splendidly bound large-paper oot-tsa of Bp. Keith, E- 
Lhuyd, Carta, Clarendon, W. Coxa, Sir J. Dalrympla, Ac-—Genealogical 
and Heraldic Books, including Succinct Benealugim, by It. Halstea-i—Ash- 
mole’s Order of tbs Garter, large end small paper, 1672 and 1693—Saodford'i 
Genealogical Hist, as well as Coronation of James ( 11.—Seldsu’s Titles of 
Honor, 1672—Holme's Ac* do my of Armory, 16«8—GoUlim'e Display ot 
Heraldry, 1724, on large and small paper— Andsrsoa's Royal Genealogies. 
1786-Sir h. Nicholas's Order of Brit. Knighthood, Ac.—Bibliographical 
Works—Dibdiu’s Typographical Anliq.. large and small paper—bibl. Tout 
in France and Germany, and Northern Tear—Bifcl. Decameron, Jorge sad 
small paper, and Bibl. Speuoeriana, largo paper—Du Cange's Glowarium— 
Upcotl’s English Typography, Urge and small paper—Brunet's Manuel da 
Libraire, 1880—A valuable Collection of Drawlaga and Prints (cMttly 
Topographloai), Ac. 

Catalogues, prioa 3*., by post 3a. 7d., may be bad of Meaere. DAWEI 4 
BOBS, Holloitora, 9, Angel-court, E.C.; Mr. A. M_ MisiTH, Solicitor. 2^ 
Llucoln’s-iun-ttelds, W.C.: Mesers. bHABPE, PaKKERS, A Co., Solidtort, 
12, New-court, C«rey-street. W.C. ; and at tbe AUCTlOKEERS* Offloe. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Choice of Books, and other Literary 
Pieces. By Frederic Harrison. (Mac¬ 
millan). 

Of these papers one only is now printed for 
the first time. This is an unpublished 
review of Mr. M°rison’s excellent Life 
of St. Bernard, for the most part a 


judgment. 


dismisses 


• ■ r .. . .iv*- i r *■ r * • v)yrTrrrnT»T-iT'*i 

Ancient, and the third on the Modern, Poets, trap ? ,, Gutemburg has noplaqe in'ipy ^aprefji 
will prove of high value to the student, choir. I hayp no .choir, ppj; qvqr l^^jyihpit, 
especially the footnotes criticising and com- he was musical, Jt pye him ppfcing-T$eM, 
paring the various English translations. These had never lived and ; iuyei3ted l fi,oui<?bftdy,,p i %\ ! 
notes betray wide and laborious study, and— would; and Messrs. Mapjujtyan, 
so far as I cm judge—a sound and correct sent me this well-printed okok jupt the same-,) 


hexameter And still more. To think that a p 


le only is now pnntea lor problem with the suggestive remark that the a man of first principles, should even ; Iqr g ( 

This is an unpublished first line of the Iliad has thirty letters, of single sounding sentence be so dazzled by, 

Morison’s excellent Life which only twelve are consonants, while the vulgar externals as to deify one particular 

for the most part a first line of Evangeline contains fifty-four step in a long process of merely mechanical 


sympathetic but not very remarkable com- letters, including no less than thirty-six con- improvement, and by ignoring, seem to forget, 
mentary. The present writer’s own views sonants. Again, how simply, yet fully, he and lead others to forget, the supreme inven- 
have suggested but two thoughts worth estimates the read Homeric spirit: tion to which printing was but a handy- 

mention—first, how judicious and magisterial «. In Homer alone of the poets tt nftt ional life workman’s addition, a mere labour-saving 
is his assignment of Abailard’s true place in j a transfigured, wholly beautiful, complete and dodge—an invention due to no one man but 
the history of thought—and second, a doubt happy; where care, doubt, decay are as yet to humanity itself, its noblest achievement, 
whether the confidence, which he shares with unborn. . . . All later poetry paints an its most triumphant victory over time 
Mr. Morison. in the contemDorarv estimate of ideal world, conceived by a sustained effort of and snace. infinitely far above steam and 


triumphant victory 


Mr. Morison, in the contemporary estimate of ideal world, conceived by a sustained effort of and space, infinitely far above steam and 
St. Bernard’s influence is not too generous, invention. Homer paints a world which he telegraph—the power of breathing human 
Has the scepticism which rejects the ‘/thirty- 8aw -” thought into stone or bronze or paper—of 

seven miracles a day ” sufficiently discounted Mr. Harrison’s reading is so wide and his giving it a body, a separate existence, per- 
the enthusiasm of mends and partisans in their appreciation so catholic, that it is presump- manent and unalterable, apart from man! 
triumphant record of disputants silenced, tuous to dispute his individual estimates save Thought changes, grows, or fades by tradition 
councils converted, obsequiousness of popes, where justified by a less catholic, more con- —the papyrus alters not a stroke till it 
submission of kings, unanimous plaudits of centrated study. Thus I cannot feel that his moulders away. Mr. Harrison may reply 
nations ? praise of Moliero, ample as it is, proceeds on that his sentence was a mere flourish or 

The other essays have not only already the right track, while his treatment of Field- firework suggested by the word printing, 
appeared in magazines, but many were ing (p. 63) seems not only inadequate but 
also previously delivered as lectures. Some absolutely false. Again, in his usual devotion 


manent and unalterable, apart from man! 
Thought changes, grows, or fades by tradition 
—the papyrus alters not a stroke till it 
moulders away. Mr. Harrison may reply 
that his sentence was a mere flourish or 
firework suggested by the word printing, 
but then he denounces “jackanapes phrase¬ 
mongering” and the “juvenile fops who love 


were barely worth a second putting forth, to the great names, has he not isolated Calderon to roll phrases about under their tongues.” 
Interesting only to the author’s warm admirers and Cervantes too much, for was not a high He is no jackanapes, but a philosopher, yet 
or his future biographer, they are perfectly general level the most striking thing about all the same he is rather prone to phrase- 
accessible in the files of various periodicals, Spanish poetry and romance ? But leaving mongering. Here he is quite out of his 
and serve only to swell the volume. On the matters of taste, as a question of principle let element; his phrases are not even good 


other hand, few are without valuable sugges- us examine such random laudation as this: 


tions for one who, like myself, knows not 

even a single title of Mr. Harrison’s books, [Indian] poetry accessible to Europe was, in praise of Scott, Cervantes and Defoe. Here 
nor of his opinions more than certain scraps the intellectual world, the Columbus who my best answer is that I will read the books 
and summaries, marked always by conspicuous joined two continents.” again as soon as I can. But shall I really 

force and originality, which stray into the Jones and several of his colleagues and im- find in Robinson Crusoe “ more religion, more 
newspaper—a fact which bears not at all upon mediate successors were truly illustrious philosophy, more psychology, more political 
bis fame and popularity, but only on my men—less honoured, now-a-days than they economy, more anthropology, than are found 
ignorance of the literary factions of the day, deserve. But Columbus! continents! “new in many elaborate treatises on those special 
and thus far on a possible freedom from pre- region of poetry!” uniting of “two twin subjects”? 

judice. brethren who have long lived estranged”! The first and fourth chapters are more 


mongering. Here he is quite out of his 
element; his phrases are not even good 
phrases. They creep in where strong per- 


“ Sir William Jones, who first made this sonal predilection is shown, as in his excessive 
[Indian] poetry accessible to Europe was, in praise of Scott, Cervantes and Defoe. Here 


ignorance of the literary factions of the day, deserve. But Columbus! continents! “new 
and thus far on a possible freedom from pre- region of poetry!” uniting of “two twin 


judice. 


brethren who have long lived estranged ”! 


The essay on “ The Choice of Books ” has Are we dreaming or drugged ? Some core general and less satisfactory. The author’s 


been greatly expanded. The original matter 


retains, in a subdued form, the rhetorical utterances of national and religious life, 
style, the orthodox mannerism, the unctuous Nine-tenths of the Indian stuff—rigmarole 
panegyric, the inflated generalities, the im- poetry, spurious history, topsy-turvy myth- 


of true poetry there is, as in all youthful main position is this: “ I condemn no school, 
utterances of national and religious life. I reject none. I am for the school of all the 


posing lists of names—names—names, which 
mark the popular Literature Lecture. This 
style, more or less, pervades the book. Mr. 
Harrison justly rebukes us for reading, not 


ology—which has been dexterously pushed 


great men; and I am against the school of 
the smaller men” (p. 77). Sound doctrine 
this! Those who turn aside from the great 


the Great Books, but articles upon books about earnest students whose life is all too short for 


and puffed into print is inestimably precious luminaries to peer through opera-glasses at 
as raw material for a history of human pro- the telescopic beauties of some fashionable 
gross, bat surely unworthy the attention of little meteor of the hour deserve all Mr. 


the Great Books. Yet, with all its ample 
learning and free criticism, his work, for the 


most part, is couched in the very form and Columbus! 


even the terse finished poetry and concen¬ 
trated thought of the West. Or take another 


follows the fashions of these same articles. 
When, however, he is thoroughly roused, 
when either he is bursting to impart some 
fruitful lesson which he has thoroughly 


Harrison’s castigation. But let us not go too 
far. On a general consideration of this essay 
(suggested by, if not founded on, Comte’s 
Library) I feel, somehow, a painful impres- 


“ We place Gutemburg amongst the small list sion of obscurantism. Thus——say I am a 
of the unique and special benefactors of man- studious neophyte. In this present ad. 1886 
kind, in the sacred choir of those whose work I find that after long jostling and jumbling 


transformed the conditions of life, whose work, 


thought out and would fain enforce, or when onoe done, could never be repeated.” 


his just indignation swells against the 
sophisms of vain and barren teachers—he 


What work can ? If I purposely destroy it seems, are allowed to lie there in honoured 


of criticism certain great books have shuffled 
up to the top (at least, nominally, for some, 
it seems, are allowed to lie there in honoured 


every scrap of written and printed document 


| neglect). On these I must concentrate my 
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attention, form my taste, kindly my epthu-. I 
siasm. For other hooks T must not spare 
much time. Curious, out-of-the-way books— 
Sach as dp net hear on, pr such as distract from, 
the great works, I must avoid. New, while 
admitting the wisdom of this severe continence 
of the curiosity for those whose studies form 
but’an episode in life, I regard it as simply 
fata} to true criticism and true intellectual 
progress. I decline to drag at each remove a 
lengthening chain, whether of the Fathers or 
the Classics- The state of the poll in, 1886 is 
the result of centuries of activity in the 
critical constituency. Now far is it due to 
unblushing cajolery, bribery, and treating? 
Are the earnest, inquiring, progressive electors 
to shut their eyes, fold their hands, and pledge 
themselves to return all the old members 
again ha 1986? Yet that is what it comes 
to. So far, I am against the great men, and 
for, not the small men, but all the men. An 
active, healthy school is a pleasanter sight 
that a prize boy. 1 do not profess to know 
much about the Beligion of Humanity, but, 
really, I cannot see how it squares with all 
this idolising of a few great names, these 
“glorious Wills” and “glorious Johns,” 
many of them enthroned, however justly, by 
vulgar or national prejudice. The greatest 
writers have others ever trending on their 
skirts. Does the Humanitarian go into 
ecstasies over the dozen marks which raise 
the senior above the second wrangler? So 
does Die mob. Does he burn all his incense 
before some one genius, born a little before 
his time, or rising somewhat above his fellows, 
and forget to warm his humanitarian heart 
with the far more glorious sight of the genera¬ 
tion which gave that genius birth, formed, 
fostered, rivalled, honoured, appreciated him ? 
Millions reading Paradite Lott or Milton 
writing it — which is the more consoling 
vision? To run down the great writers is 
paltry conceit. As pure economy, let us read 
the best. I try to pick the very finest melon 
in Seville market. Possibly I succeed; but, 
when I return, it is not that one peerless 
melon that I am always dwelling on and tell¬ 
ing you about, but the huge golden mounds J 
of its fellows, symbol of Nature’s rich return 
for human service. Bead the greatest and 
rejoice that such have been, but do not deify 
them! Isolate them as a class of demigods 
apart—you force down poor Humanity by 
contrast. "Work them in and piece them o': 
to the grand mass of striving, triumphant 
human effort—Humanity assumes a wor¬ 
shipful dignity. Ignorance of Positivist tenets 
may here mislead me, but I do suspect an 
obscurantist, expurgatory-index tendency to 
underlie this Great Men theory. One more 
reservation. So far as the author’s denun¬ 
ciation of merely “ curious ’’ and ephemeral 
hooks goes (p. 86), nothing could be wiser or 
more timely; but, so far as his scheme of 
reading would involve a uniform literary 
course for all students, with comment and 
criticism every year growing more traditionary 
and stereotyped, I would prefer (not, perhaps, 
in the interests of my own boys and girls, but 
in that of human progress) the most desultory, 
varied, erratic reading to flourish and abound. 

The “Dialogue on Culture” is brilliant, 
affected, and of faded interest. Comtism is 
here adroitly insinuated rather than preached. 
So far as Mr. Matthew Arnold ever 


meapt anything by hif culture crusade—I 
always understood it as an intellectual csipriecio 


of the 
study. 
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Lift of Gtorgt Eliot is worth 
Naturally the author is anxious to 


or gambado or what not—Mr. Harrison plays bring out the full extent to which she sym 


cat to bis mouse with fatal alertness. 

“Pest and Present” was a retort upon 


pathised with his religious views. But he 
most zealously abstains from the least insinua- 


a downright insulting and unprovoked attack tion or straining of inference. He might 
by Mr. Buskin. Here again affected and fairly have carried tbe parallel even farther, 
artificial phrasing; also, perfect good temper Here let me observe with respect how frank 


and affectionate toleration for the testy old 
Paladin whom we are all proud to tolerate. 
But soon something still better, as, goaded to 
vindicate the wholesome truths which Mr. 
Buskin delights to outrage, he lays down the 
law boldly, sturdily, and sharply in nervous, 


and dignified is his tone throughout on these 
matters. No proselytising fanaticism at all. 
When needful, his views are candidly ex¬ 
pressed ; when incidentally brought in (as is 
often natural enough), they are confined to 
those salutary truisms which can offend no 


sonorous English. Full of knowledge, full of one. Such Positivism as appears in these 
sense, these few pages leave no loophole for pages to me seems no more than the acute 
cavil. This must suffice, though I should expression of that generous, practical philo- 


like nothing better than to devote a few sophy which is unconsciously held by all good 
columns to their discussion. men. 

The same space might be given to the As fine and still fuller of instruction are 
“ Bomance of the Peerage”—a review of the closely connected papers on “ Froude’s 
Lothair, in the exploded style of the last Carlyle ” and on “ The Eighteenth Centuiy.” 
generation—frivolous, carping, affected, hys- In the latter he vigorously protests against 


terical, yet not ungenerous; but, if so, every 
sentence would be a protest. The facetious 
assumption that Lothair was really written 


the false, the poisonous teaching of Carlyle 
and Buskin about that benevolent age, with 
its “ social, encyclopaedic spirit ”; its “zeal 


by the valet is not original. This joke was to make its knowledge fruitful, systematic, 
far better worked out in an old review of common to all, useful to man ” ; its “ habit 
some work by (I think) a Duke of Bucking- of regarding things as wholes bearing on life 
ham. The bathos of the critic sinks even as a whole ” ; in fine, its “ breadth of under¬ 


novelist. 


standing.” Conviction follows 


could hardly be matched by any of every sentence. I do not quite understand 


Disraeli’s meretricious sallies. A Radical 
friend is artfully brought in (who to the 
faintest nuance of thought and phrase is Mr. 
Harrison himself) to attack Lothair in front, 
so that Mr. Harrison can faintly, and with 
marked failure, deprecate and controvert his 


the “ eighty years of comparative non-inter¬ 
vention and rest from 1714 to 1793," 
the “monotonous lines of Crabbe” or the 
supremacy accorded to the “noble Joseph 
Priestley.” Nor, convincing, annihilating as 
is the retort he founds on the musical 


brutality, and, by a little detraction on the triumphs of those days, can I allow the 


other side, assail poor Lothair in the rear, 
and smash him. This is not pretty, and the 
review might have been left to moulder on 
the same shelf as Lothair. 

A few newspaper articles in newspaper 
style follow—“ Historic London,” “ Opening 
of the Law Courts,” the “Aesthetes,” and 
“ Burlington House.” In the last he proceeds 
on a whimsical and, I think, false principle. 


immense stress which the Comtist lays upon 
that one art. But then what fragrant praises 
of Buffon—dear old obsolete Buffon, of Adam 
Smith, of Hume, of Diderot, and all the other 
philanthropic sages! Yes, all! for here in 
presence of that rich, co-operative, social 
spirit Mr. Harrison, instead of singling out 
ms great men, marshals before us the serried 
phalanx, the sacred band of all the heroes of 


Rightly disgusted at the long explanations in human progress. For such a review his 
the catalogue, he demands that every picture philosophy is peculiarly adapted. He has 
should tell its own tale. He describes a executed it in a masterly and inimitable 
picture of James II. and Monmouth, then manner. 


asks who could guess what it meant ? 
so with others. How unfair this is! 


To express my full admiration for the 
review of Froude’s Carlyle would bo to 


have so many tales to tell now that our borrow the language of flattery. Enough 
guesses may well be many. Historical painting that I admire its vigour, its shrewdness, its 
presupposes knowledge of history. Even the manliness, its generosity, its good taste. Con¬ 
oid masters, with their narrow field and their sidering the insolence with which the writer 
symbolism, are not always quite plain. The and those he reveres have been pecked at by 
Transfiguration will be as puzzling as the carrion crows and jackdaws, his gentle toler- 
Monmouth to that precious New Zealander ance of Carlyle and Buskin is marvellous, 
if he knows nothing but Maori tradition. We Here surely it goes too far. No one doubts 


if he knows nothing but Maori tradition. We Here surely it goes too far. No one doubts 
need not trouble to paint for possible ignorance the vivid interest and solid merit of Carlyle’s 
yet in store. histories. But for them he would be wholly 

“Histories of the French Revolution” is contemptible. It was my pride, my shame, 
an invaluable summary, to which I may my fate rather—effect of an isolated educa- 


revert on another occasion. M. Taine’s tion—to detect the impostor from the first. 
Ancien Regime is alone noticed; but I should Somehow I had never read Sartor till my 
have thought his next volume must have been college days—days far enough off for English 
out before October 1883. youth to have then been still loud in its praises. 

There remain the three best papers, for With reverence I opened—I read—and saw 
that on “ The Nineteenth Century ” is mostly as clearly then as to-day that of real thought, 
names and enumerations. Their merit is of real moral teaching, there was not one 
beyond dispute—the rarest mixture of grave poor pen’orth therein—nothing but ditch 
thought and spirited advocacy. As a model water got up to boiling point by infinite tou 
of careful, temperate criticism, the review of vulgar lungs and brazen bellows; onee let 
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THE ACADEMY. 




it settle down and no man can stomach the 
muddy beverage. It has settled down at 
last—the brewer himself having cynically 
revealed the secrets of his cauldron. Mr. 
Harrison can forgive. I cannot. Sartor has 
caused me infinite annoyance—some mis¬ 
givings at first as to incapacity for admiring 
what all adore, many wordy disputes, much 
misrepresentation, some fallings out with the 
votaries of the Pinchbeck Moloch. When 
the crash came, when the deluge of Lives, 
Letters, Reminiscences, poured over the world, 
I did what Mr. Harrison recommends—never 
opened them. Hot from any reverence, but 
because there was no need. Nothing I hear, 
nothing I now read in these scathing pages, 
surprises me. All is consistent. Hot even 
in the histories can one read for five minutes 
without a feeling of repulsion and anger. 
Splendidly gifted as he was morally and 
mentally, Carlyle was windbag, quack, sham, 
charlatan and all else that he denounced, 
simply because he was a bad man. Yet the 
advocate of that humanity which he ever 
reviled and outraged points the moral of his 
dismal fall, pities—forgives—and passes on— 
and with him the great world of striving, 
hoping, loving, trusting men. 

£. Pubcell. 


A Life of Joseph Hall, L.D ., Bithop of Exeter 
and Norwich. By the Rev. Geo. Lewis. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mb. Lewis is not the first writer, and he 
certainly will not be the last, who has spoiled 
good work by underrating the difficulties of 
his task. He has collected with painstaking 
industry all that can illustrate the life of his 
hero; and he has so thrown the results of his 
labours before his readers that those who 
have an adequate knowledge ,of the intellec¬ 
tual and moral currents of the seventeenth 
century will always feel thankful to him for 
enabling them to gather a fair idea of the 
character of a man who deserves to be held 
in high honour. An adequate knowledge of 
the seventeenth century, however, is hardly 
to be expected from the general reader; and 
Mr. Lewis’s knowledge iB not of a character 
to supply the want. Hot only is he unaware 
of the results of recent investigation into 
historical events—his account of the Grand 
Remonstrance, for instance, being singularly 
defective; but he attempts to. gauge 'the 
value of the principles which were in those 
days striving for the mastery by the simple 
process of denouncing all who do not occupy 
the same standpoint as Hall, which is appa¬ 
rently that which he occupies himself. Hot 
only is he without even dramatic sympathy 
for Puritans and Jesuits, but he fails to 
understand the nobler part of the character of 
Laud. This is the greater pity, because Ball’s 
part in that revival of the spirit of the 
Renaissance in an ecclesiastical form which has 
been conveniently, but improperly, stamped 
with the name of Laud, deserved more genial 
treatment. That intellectually it, and not 
Puritanism, inspired the progressive move¬ 
ment of the age can be doubted by no one 
who impartially considers the history of the 
century as a whole. That those who were 
under its influence ruined their own cause, at 
least temporarily, by endeavouring to force 
a system on those who were unwilling to 


receive it, is equally beyond dispute; and it 
is no use to revile the Puritans, as Mr. Lewis 
does, because they objected to be coerced. 
What we want to know is the part taken by 
Hall in the progress and also in the probably 
inevitable mistake. 

Hall’s part in the progress is particularly 
interesting, for, unlike Laud, who seems to 
have entered on active life ready furnished 
with a whole stock of opinions, he developed 
from year to year. We can thus, so to speak, 
watch him growing. The influence of the 
age worked upon him as well as in him, and 
he moved on imperceptibly —ohne Hast, aber 
ohne Raet. He is thus, more than any other man 
of his time, the personification of a great intel¬ 
lectual and spiritual movement. A character 
of which this could be said would hardly be 
one of great intellectual force; and, in fact, 
there is no trace in him of any individual 
opposition to the ideas floating in the circles 
in which he moved. His ecclesiastical 
opinions were the same as those of Laud; he 
had the same reverence for authority, and the 
same notion of the position of the king in 
the sonstitution. There is nothing to show 
that he was capable of contributing a single 
useful thought to avert the dangers which 
threatened his party and his country. 

Hall’s highest qualities, in truth, were 
moral rather than intellectual. Whatever 
doctrine he held, he did not push it to 
extremes; and, whatever order he enforced, 
he not only tried persuasion first, but he had 
the knack of persuading persuasively. If he 
had been Archbishop of Canterbury instead of 
Laud, he would have maintained much the 
same principles as Laud did, but he would 
have caused far less irritation. 

Saxuel R. Gabdqtkb. 


An Italian Garden: a Book of Songs. By 

A. Mary F. Robinson. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Dubixo the eight years that have elapsed 
since she first appeared before the public with 
her Handful of Honeysuckle Miss Robinson has 
been steadily winning for herself a distinct 
place as one of the most gifted and accom¬ 
plished of our living women singers. This 
little sheaf of new verses, which comes to us 
in a dainty enwrapping of filmy Japanese 
fabric, is not unworthy of the fame which 
she has already won, though it is slighter 
and less matterful than any of her three 
previous volumes. We should sayj that it 
shows greater delicacy and certainty of touch 
than has hitherto been found in its author’s 
work, certainly it has fewer defective lines; 
but it is more uniformly inward and sub¬ 
jective than we could have desired, has less 
firm basis in external fact, is almost wholly 
a record of recurrently sad and depressing 
personal moods of mind. The joy of living 
finds little place in these careful and scrupu¬ 
lously finished verses, the beauty and the 
magic of nature no celebration—nature, 
indeed, appears hardly ever for her own sake, 
scarcely at all except as a mirror held up to 
flash back through the darkness this or that 
sombre gleam of human weariness or want. 

In one of the longer and finer of the poems, 
that entitled “ Fire-flies,” the strange, blind 
motions of the shining insects suggest to the 
poet the mysterious web of our mortal life, 


and the idea is worked out with much delicacy 
and beauty: 

“ They cross and cross and disappear, 

And then again they glow; 

Still drifting faintly there and here; 

Still crossing to and fro, 

As though in all their wandering 
They wove a wide and shining thing. 

“ 0 fire-flies, would I knew the weft 
You have the weaving of! 

For, as I watch you move, bereft 
Of thought, or will, or love, 

I fear, 0 listless flames, you weave 
The fates of men who strive and grieve. 

• ••••• 

“ 0 pale, mysterious, wandering fire, 

Bom of the earth, alive 
With the same breath that I respire. 

Who know, and think, and strive ; 

You circle round me, stranger far 
Than any charm of any star ! 

“ Ah, me! as faint as you, as slight, 

As hopelessly remote 
As you, who still across the night 
Innumerably float, 

Intangible as you, I see 
The motives of our destiny.” 

A higher note is struck in the canzone to the 
memory of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, which, 
celebrating that most hopeless among poets, 
yet closes with some touch of hope and ex¬ 
tended outlook. 

“ O bom in May and dead at Eastertide, 

O mournful nightingale 
That sang as solemn in our English vale 
As any in the Italian country side. 

Now comes the spring again, 

When listeners hush and every songster sings ; 
The swallows sweep with darting wings 
At last, and larks arise, 

For spring is here and only waits in vain 
One sweeter note for which we all are fain 
That sounds in Paradise. 

• ••••• 

“ Never didst thou find the vision dim, 

Or long to linger here 
Among the roses and the summer green, 

But, knowing not a wavering in desire, 

With unrelenting wings 
Thou fleddest past us towards eternal things 
As swallows fly to summers never seen.” 

On the whole, we are inclined to believe 
that the present volume hardly indicates the 
regular and orderly continuation of its author’s 
poetic labours. It seems rather to be the 
record of a pause, of a period of some hesi¬ 
tancy and much distaste. We trust that the 
mood which seems to have inspired it may be 
a passing one, and that when its gifted author 
again dons her singing-robes she may be able 
to lift up her melodious and well-trained 
voice in more hopeful and joyous fashion. 

J. M. Gray. 


El Maghreb: 1200 Miles Ride through 

Marocco. By Hugh £. M. Stutfield. 

(Sampson Low.) 

The title of Mr. Stutfield’s volume is sug¬ 
gestive. The ordinary visitor to Marocco 
does not usually go farther than Tangier or 
Tetuan, and some very specious tomes have 
sprung out of the brief experience so acquired. 
But when an Englishman comes before us 
with the story of twelve hundred miles sight¬ 
seeing in the empire of Mulay Hassan, we 
indulge in great expectations. The mind of 
the traveller, who from more accessible points 
has gazed with unavailing longing on the 
many blank spots of his map, wanders to 
those valleys of the Atlas which no christened 
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man save Leo Airicanus has seen; to Tafilet, 
the cradle of the dynasty; to Mulay Drias, 
that city of fanatics built out of the ruins of 
the Roman Yolubilis, which so many of us 
have been within hail of, but were debarred 
from entering; of Taradant, scarcely less 
sacred; of the Forest of Marmora, which 
envoys journeying from Mekines skirt in fear 
of robbers and wild beasts; and of that 
Christian Church sanded up in the desert of 
Sub, about which so many tales have been 
told. The geologist thinks of a country twice 
the size of France absolutely “ unsectioned ” 
and unsurveyed; the ethnologist of the 
endless problems connected with the Berber 
race; and the naturalist is filled with hope, 
knowing that the spots where plants and 
animals have been collected in Morocco are 
very few and far between. Nor, though 
future explorations are unlikely to greatly 
alter our present ideas of the geography of 
Morocco, must it be forgotten that scarcely a 
single town or salient point has been laid 
down by exact observations. Even Mr. Stut¬ 
field notes (p. 148), in speaking of the 
country near the site of Yolubilis, that the 
locality is 

“ very inaccurately described on the maps. On 
ours I find the mountains wrongly depicted, 
and Moulai Idrees is put many miles to the 
north of its actual position. Important places 
are omitted, and of the names which are given 
half are unknown to the natives.” 

In reality the nomenclature of Marocco is 
very shifty. Villages appear and disappear, 
and alter their names with the different 
Sheiks who may at any time govern them. 
Moreover, one mile of Marocco is very like 
another mile so far as physical features are 
concerned, and the man who knows thoroughly 
one Moorish town may be assured that in the 
next he has not a great deal to learn. What 
is wanted is not so much a superficial ac¬ 
quaintance with a great extent of country as 
an exhaustive knowledge of some particular 
sections. For, at best, the routes of travellers, 
even in the kingdom of Fez—which M. 
Rectus, with that amusing self-sufficiency 
which the closet traveller is so apt to 
acquire, marks as one of the regions “par- 
courues d<m« tons les sens par de nombreux 
voyageurs ”—are mere lines over which one 
pilgrim follows another just as one sheep 
takes the same track which its predecessor 
has taken. Only in Marocco he must. His 
path is settled for him. 

However, Mr. Stutfield is not a scientific 
traveller. He has not “ collected," and did 
not carry a sextant, or a hypsometrical 
apparatus. The Berbers, and the other bar- 
banans whom he and his companion, Mr. 
Hoare, met with are described, but the 
points which concern ethnologists are left 
untouched. Nor is geology in his debt; and, 
though it is only fair to say that he is seldom 
inaccurate in the few zoological data which 
he supplies, he is not, and makes no pretence 
of being, a naturalist. In truth, the latest 
traveller in Marocco is merely a very intelli¬ 
gent tourist, fond of shooting snipe and Bar¬ 
bary partridge, who likes to get “ a crack ” 
at a wild boar, and with honest pride records 
his achievements among the bustards. He 
went over a great deal of ground in different 
visits between the years 1881 and 1885, of 
which a more scientific traveller might have 


made much. But he did not traverse any 
actually new country, or cross the Atlas. 
The greatest portion of his twelve hundred 
miles was along the coast from Mogador to 
Tangier. But he also visited Fez, Mekines, 
and Marocco, besides the once inaccessible—or 
supposed to be inaccessible—town of Wazan, 
where, in spite of his having no sort of intro¬ 
duction, the Shereef’s son and deputy received 
him with the utmost kindness. Nor, indeed, 
throughout the whole of his travels—the 
largest portion of which dates from 1883—did 
Mr. Stutfield have any advantage over other 
tourists. He had merely the ordinary creden¬ 
tials from the consul at Tangier, without 
which he would not have been permitted into 
Fez, and with which, though he does not 
seem to be aware of the fact, the Bashaw 
was bound to find him a lodging. As it 
was, he was offered a temporary resting-place 
in the filthy Mellah, or Jew’s quarter. The 
British minister does not seem to have lent 
his influence, probably not having been asked 
to do so—for Sir John Hay did everything to 
expedite our own journeys—nor did the Sultan 
present him with that plenary firman which 
he bestowed on the writer of this notice and 
his two friends. In fact, though in the city of 
Marocco at the time of the Emperor’s stay, 
Mr. Stutfield did not even see the Prince of 
True Believers. He thus lost some oppor¬ 
tunities; but, on the other hand, by not 
seeing everything in gala dress, and the 
Moors all obsequiousness, he is enabled to 
give a more accurate picture of the country 
than most previous authors 
Few, if any — certainly no Englishmen 
of late years—have written with so much 
knowledge and experience as Mr. Stut¬ 
field; and, though it might be flattering to 
say that his first book possesses all the literary 
merits which a more practised hand might have 
imparted to it, he has no reason to apologise 
for its supposed shortcomings. With a 
modesty, an industry, and an evident desire 
to tell the exact truth, without regard to 
“making a point,” he narrates all that he 
considers of interest. Often the reader might 
have wished for more detailed—more scien¬ 
tific—information. In many cases what he 
says could have been amplified. Not in¬ 
frequently the better initiated student of 
Marocca affairs may differ in toto from Mr. 
Stutfield’s conclusions; and here and there 
he will feel rather badly used in missing any 
references to events, and places, and people, 
and things which the traveller ought to have 
heard of, seen, or met with. But take the 
340 pp. of the book as a whole, the re¬ 
viewer can affirm, after having read nearly 
every volume which has been written on 
Morocco, that they who accept Mr. Stutfield 
as a guide will have very little to unlearn. 
It is seldom, indeed, that one meets with a 
book on any country in which there is so little 
to find fault with, and so very few and such 
exceedingly trivial inaccuracies to correct. 
Unlike Captain Erckmann’s recent volume, 
the book is in no sense a political pamphlet, 
in which the plainest matters of fact are 
twisted so as to make good the side he 
espouses, and therefore renders its pages of 
comparatively little value. Nor is he so 
ponderous as Dr. Lenz, who in his Tim¬ 
buktu supplied so excellent a summary of 
the condition of the country when he wrote 


that much-neglected narrative, which far more 
deserves translation than half of the African 
travel books which lumber the publishers’ 
shelves. Mr. Stutfield does not seem to be 
acquainted with Arabic. Otherwise he might 
have spared us one or two of the phrases he 
here and there inserts. Indeed, the title of 
his book (as he doubtless knows) is not quite 
accurate. “ El Maghreb ” means “ the 
West,” and comprises not only Marooco, but 
Tunis and Algeria. This region is also called 
“Gharb”; and hence the most westerly 
province of Marocco is named “ El Gharb,” 
though we cannot agree with Mr. 
Stutfield that it is the most fertile in the 
country. But the proper name of Marocco 
is “El Maghreb el Aska”—the “extreme 
west.” Among the few doubtful points which 
we have noted is that he does not quite ac¬ 
curately describe the methods of agriculture. 
At least, our observations are different. In the 
parts of the country visited by us in October 
and November the grain was first tossed on 
the ground and then ploughed in, afcer which 
it was harrowed over by means of a bundle 
of thorns dragged by a woman. It is, how¬ 
ever, likely enough that different methods are 
adopted in different parts of Marocco, or 
even at different seasons of the year. 

"We entirely agree with every word which 
Mr. Stutfield has to say regarding the gross 
abuse of “ protections,” the disgraceful 
manner in which certain envoys and their 
employes insist on the “Mona,” or food 
gifts, by the villagers of the country through 
which they pass, and the many claims, not 
infrequently swindles, which are pressed on 
the Sultan, who, rather than embroil himself 
with a European power, yields, though well 
aware that “ the Christians ” are defraud¬ 
ing his treasury. In contrast with these 
scoundrelly proceedings, the honourable con¬ 
duct of our minister in insisting, despite the 
clamour of certain of his countrymen, on keep¬ 
ing strictly to the path which fair play and 
good faith demand, stands out in bold relief; 
and it is pleasant to see that Mr. Stutfield 
bears witness to the noble services which he 
has rendered the English people during his 
long residence in Marocco. We cannot, how¬ 
ever, quite agree with him in his severe 
strictures on the Jews; and bad though the 
jails and government of Marocco may be 
from a European standpoint, it must not bo 
forgotten that the government of any country 
must be adjusted to the character of the 
people to be kept in order. The mild control 
suitable for England will not work in Marooco 
—any more than in Ireland; and if a Moorish 
jail was like a British model prison the 
people would struggle to get confined, the 
contrast between it and their own squalid 
homes being so great. As it is, considering 
everything, Marocco is a fairly orderly 
country. Without roads, only half peopled, 
with endless hiding-places, dragooned by 
extortionate Raids and Bashaws, a single 
soldier—we accompanied one on this errand- 
can travel from Fez to Tangier with a mule- 
load of coin; and yet, though his charge 
may be perfectly well known, he is seldom 
attacked. In how many European countries 
would this be possible? Fanaticism “ 
unquestionably a drawback to travel; but 
we scarcely think that Mr. Stutfield “ 
quite fair to the Sultan. So far as hu 
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imperfect lights go, His Shereefl.an Majesty 
means well; and, whenever he has been 
directly appealed to, has acted with a gene¬ 
rosity and a frankness in remarkable contrast 
•with the chicanery of the officials who sur¬ 
round him, and, it is painful to add, of the 
intriguing envoys of some European powers 
at Tangier. Mr. Stutfield’s remarks on the 
Moorish army, though brief, are quite correct; 
but our friend A1 Raid Maclean is not 
“ generalissimo,” but inspector-general, of 
Asba, though as instructor to the troops the 
leading spirit in the entire force. We may 
also remark, apropos to the note on p. 812, 
that most probably the estimate at which a 
distinguished Moorish official arrived during 
a discussion of tbe subject in 1884, viz., that 
tiie population of Marocco is nearer 3£ millions 
tban 6,000,000 is correct. The taxation is 
the only means on which a vague guess can 
be based. 

Altogether, Mr. Stutfield has written a 
very creditable book, though without illus¬ 
trations, and with an indifferent map, which 
scarcely deserves the title of “ ethnological.” 
An exhaustive work on Marocco is, never¬ 
theless, still to be written. Host, Jackson, and 
Chenier did this in their day; and more recently 
Hr. Leared attempted something similar. But 
a vast quantity of fresh information has been 
gathered since they lived. Those best capable 
of supplying this need are not literary men, 
who know the gaps in their knowledge 
too well not to dread putting the final touches 
on what might seem to the world an ency¬ 
clopaedia, but which they feel too well 
could only be a primer. However, the sooner 
it is done the better. Mr. Stutfield, we are 
sure, would be the last person to claim that 
he has anticipated any such treatise ; but, as 
he may be too modest to say so himself, we 
must express our opinion that in the present 
little volume he has practically superseded 
most other English works on the same subject. 

Robebt Bbowx. 
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A Tale of a Lonely Parish. By F. Marion 
Crawford. In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

Love, the Pilgrim. By May Crommelin. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Sporting Quixote. By S. Laing. In 2 
vols. (Chapman & Hail.) 

That Most Distressful Country. By E. C. 

Boyce. In 3 vols. (White.) 

Dott Wynyard’s Revenge. By Mrs. Houston. 
In 3 vois. (White.) 

All But: a Chronicle of Laxenford Life. 
By Pen Oliver. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co.) 

Campaigning in a Strange Land: an Election 
Story. (David Stott.) 

On March. By J. S. Winter. (White.) 

Mb. MabIon Gbawfobd cannot be accused of 
keeping in one groove. A Tale of a Lonely 
Parish, which is his seventh novel, is as 
different from the well-known Indian romance 
with which he first made his reputation as it 
is unlike A Roman Singer or Zoroaster. Pro¬ 
bably most people will appreciate it much 
more than either of the last named; for the 
novel-reading public prefers an English to an 
Italian background, and follows with keener 


interest the story of a commonplace country¬ 
man than the career of an ‘‘eminent per¬ 
sonage ” who flourished two or three thousand 
years ago. It is certainly to Mr. Crawford’s 
credit that, in writing a story of which the 
scene is an out-of-the-way Essex village, he 
has not betrayed any conspicuous misappre¬ 
hension of the social characteristics of life in 
such a locality. There are, it may be, one or 
two slips, yet none that might not have been 
easily committed by an Englishman bom. 
Indeed, the local colour, to make use of an 
awkward phrase, is excellent—perhaps none 
the less so from the fact that it is unobtrusive 
and incidental. The “ Tale ” is by no means 
original, its main motive being the divided 
lives of a husband and wife owing to the 
former’s imprisonment in Portland on a long 
sentence for forgery. Mrs. Goddard, after the 
shame and sorrow that have changed the 
current of a tolerably happy life, comes with 
her little daughter to the lonely district of 
Billingsfield in the hope of living there 
for at least several years unrecognised. The 
only society she can have, the only friends she 
can make, are the rector and his wife. In 
course of time a new squire comes to the Hall, 
and Mrs. Goddard is gradually aware of 
another interest in her life. Of course, as 
even the inexperienced novel-reader will sur¬ 
mise, Walter Goddard escapes from prison and 
turns up at Billingsfield most inopportunely. 
This incident occurs midway in the romance; 
and it is only from this point that the interest 
really holds the reader’s attention. A series 
of exciting events follow before we are 
allowed to reach a happy conclusion. Artis¬ 
tically, the fault of A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
is the unnecessary dwelling upon minor and 
irrelevant details throughout the first volume. 
Though he is not exactly a minor, but rather 
a secondary personage, we have too much of 
John Short—the rector’s clever pupil, and for 
a time the foolish and tiresome “calf-lover” 
of Mrs. Goddard. A dose perusal will reveal 
several slips of the pen: e.g., vol. i., p. 22, 
“ somewhat precipitous rashness and in the 
fifth line of p. 261, where the insertion of 
“her”for “his” occurs with rather ludicrous 
effect. A Tale of a Lonely Parish will not 
flutter the hearts of novel-readers as did the 
original and picturesque Mr. Isaacs ; but more 
than any book he has yet written, it proves 
Mr. Crawford to be a genuine man of letters, 
and not a mere producer of fiction. 

Miss Crommelin’s new story will probably 
be widely read. It is in due measure com¬ 
pounded of the ordinary idyllic flavouring, a 
strong spice of true-lovers’ suffering, an unfor¬ 
tunate marriage, the scenery of the Riviera, 
the reappearance of the sentimental hero after 
his rumoured death, the pranks of a cruel hus¬ 
band who turns out to be mad, and “sensation” 
ad lib. With all its manifest faults of con¬ 
struction and style, Love, the Pilgrim, is un¬ 
doubtedly interesting; and the author has con¬ 
trived to clothe certain highly improbable 
incidents with a seduotive air of reality. Hester 
Armytage goes through many sad experiences 
ere “ Love, the pilgrim,” tardily guides into 
their proper course the life-currents which he 
had—in the opening chapters—shamefully 
neglected. Her lover, the nominal hero of 
the book, is a gentlemanly fellow, who—unin- 
. tentionally on the author’s part—will appear 
| to most readers as an effeminate and very 


weak-willed young man. The mistake, as 
common as irritating, is made of causing the 
lovers to part on very inadequate grounds. 
Hester is certainly a fine character; but Miss 
Crommeliu is in the main more successful in 
her presentation of the minor dramatis personae, 
Mrs. Vignolles, Aunt Bessie, Uda Armytage, 
and Adrian Yignolles. Mark Hungerford, 
Hester’s mad—and latterly cruel—husband, 
dominates the story; but though his growing 
insanity and morbid cunning are skilfully 
delineated, his portraiture does not impress 
one with any sense of truth. As a matter of 
style, objection must be taken to Miss Crom- 
melin’s excessive use of brackets, rendering 
her pages as objectionable to the eye as a 
philosophical treatise by a German specialist. 

A Sporting Quixote, or “A Modem Quixote,” 
as Mr. 8. Leung’s novel is called throughout 
its two volumes, is as unsatisfactory a work of 
fiction as we have come across for a long time. 
It is a compound of “modem thought,” 
rather stale sporting adventures, and a very 
indifferent plot. On the whole, the sporting 
portion of it is the best, though old anecdotes 
and sayings are dished up as new, and the 
author falters along far behind in the track 
of other well-known writers. Especially in 
the first half of vol. i. is the reader again 
and again reminded of Mr. Laurence Lock¬ 
hart. We are all well acquainted with such 
now hackneyed sayings as that of the high¬ 
land gillie, who spoke of a loch as haunted by 
“ dukes and sic like fools ’’ ( Angliee, ducks 
and other kinds of wild fowl). There are 
endless disquisitions on a multiplicity of 
subjects, all very second-rate, and some 
absolutely irrelevant and trivial. The author 
has handicapped himself heavily with some 
rather stupid prefatory remarks. Don Quixote 
and Sartor Resartus have been his models, he 
tells us, and A Sporting Quixote is an 
attempt on the same lines. All that need 
be said to this is that Mr. Laing’s sense of 
proportion must be very moderately developed. 
The intention of the book is admirable; but 
these “Adventures of the Hon. Augustus 
Fitzmuddle ” will excite but a very languid 
and transient interest. 

Mrs. Boyse, in her very entertaining and 
brightly-written Irish romance, disclaims all 
partisanship; yet her narrative is as dis¬ 
tinctly one-sided as if it were written by an 
Orangeman. It was with no feeling of 
satisfaction that the present writer took up 
That Most Distressful Country. Another Irish 
story, and with so ominous a title, caused a 
sigh of genuine depression. One’s sympathies 
may be with Erin, and yet one may be sick of 
“down-trodden Ireland” in fiction; and in¬ 
dubitably within the last three years or so 
we have been treated to Irish novels ad 
nauseam. It is refreshing to read a romance 
of “ that distressful country ” from a loyalist’s 
point of view, as Mrs. Boyse’s novel—though 
professedly “ impartial ”—really is. The 
main point, however, is that it may be read 
with the assurance of absorbing interest. 
There is not a dull page in the book, and 
both the humour and the excitement (and 
there is no lack of either) are genuine. The 
narrative, which deals with events occurring 
during the Rebellion of ’98, is based on facts 
partly historical and partly chronicled in 
private letters by eye-witnesses. The scene 
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is for the most part in Ireland, bnt for a 
season it shifts to London. In one ohapter 
the author has lost her bearings. She makes 
Bride Gordon enter a fashionable talon, where 
among other celebrities she sees Lord Byron 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds. This was in 1798— 
six years after the death of the great painter, 
and when the future author of Bon Juan was 
ten years old! But even a Pamellite might 
enjoy this vivacious account of the varying 
fortunes of the Kavanagh family, while it 
may be doubted if there is a “ moonlighter ” 
in Ireland who could resist the fascinations 
of Kathleen Kavanagh, could he but meet her 
in the flesh. 

Mrs. Houston’s new story has little to 
recommend it. A poor plot, uninteresting 
personages, and unpleasant incidents, make 
up the sum of it. The style of Bott Wyn- 
yard't Revenge is on a level with its subject- 
matter. How three-volume novels of this 
kind come to be written is a mystery; yet 
one cannot but have a kind of feeble admira¬ 
tion for the plodding industry which can with 
so much determination keep the dreary end in 
view. 

The distinguished physician who writes 
under the pseudonym of “ Pen Oliver ” can 
hardly expect that All Rut will obtain even 
the temporary success of Charley Kingston's 
Aunt. The plot is slight, the style is heavy 
and unattractive, the interest next to nil. 
The motive of the story is a psychological 
twist in a worthy man’s nature; but it is in 
no sense effectively worked out. The illustra¬ 
tions which accompany this “ Chronicle of 
Laxenford Life ” are as unsatisfactory as such 
things could well be, and the padding is 
“ something terrible.” 

Campaigning in a Strange Land is an 
election story, and therefore it goes without 
saying that it will have a very limited circle 
of readers. What fatal glamour is it that 
causes certain writers to suppose that the 
public cares for electioneering details in 
fiction? There is much wasted labour in 
this book, but of its kind the story is not 
altogether unsatisfactory. Though there is 
an element of romance in it, it is difficult to 
imagine its being read by any save the 
author’s friends and acquaintances. The 
title is decidedly, and rather unfairly, mis¬ 
leading. 

The author of Bootle'a Baby, and several 
other clever narratives of episodes in a 
cavalry officer’s career, has allowed himself 
rather more scope in On March than he has 
has hitherto done. This short story is 
characterised by Mr. Winter’s customary truth 
in detail, humour, and pathos. 

William Sharp. 


BOOKS ON LOCAL HISTORY. 

The History of the Family of Yea. (Taunton: 
Vincent.) This history of an ancient Somerset¬ 
shire family, whose name appears in the various 
forms of Yea, Yaw, Atya, and De la Ya, 
originated, like many outer valuable mono¬ 
graphs of the same kind, in a paper read at a 
meeting of the County Archaeological Society. 
The discovery of a forgotten mil, dated m 
1548, drew attention to the influential posi¬ 
tion occupied by various members of the 
family before the connexion with the houses of 
Trevelyan of Nettieoombe, Luttrell of Dunster, 


and Lacy of Hastrow, by whioh it eventually 
became conspicuous. The family is, perhaps, 
best known in our own time by the remem¬ 
brance of the distinguished services of Col. Yea, 
who was killed in the assaultonthe Redan in 1855. 
Our readers will recollect the wonderful account 
whioh Kinglake gave of this officer in the pas¬ 
sage where we read of his oourage at the Alma, 
and of “thepassion that raged within him,” 
and how, when he turned, “ his dark eyes 
yielded fire, and all the while from his deep- 
chiselled merciless lips there pealed the 
thunder of imprecation and command.” The 
present work has been published under the 
direction of Sir Francis Grant of Monymusk, 
who is himself a member of the family. Sir 
Francis Grant has been fortunate in securing 
the editorial services of Mr. Monday, of Taun¬ 
ton, well-known in that neighbourhood for his 
contributions to local history. Little is known 
of the origin of the word Yea; but we may con¬ 
jecture from its earlier forms that it was taken 
from the name of some western stream, such as 
that which was borrowed for the name of old 
“ Salvation Yeo,” or that Yeo, or La Ya, which 
was mentioned by Drayton in the lines where 
he admonishes the brackish Taw: “ In all thy 
glory see thou not forget the little Yeaw.” The 
early wills collected in this volume are interest¬ 
ing m many ways. Bichard Yea, of Wivelis- 
combe, the testator of 1548, bequeaths to his 
son John certain bedding and a box-bolster, 
“ the two middle brasen crooks, the third beste 
brasen pan,” various platters, potingere and 
saucers, an ox and cow, and “ half a skore of 
yeoes and half a skore of wethers, not of the 
beste nor yet of the wurste sort.” Another son 
is to have more ewee and wethers “ of the same 
sorte that his brother John is served.” We may 
also notice the gift to his widow of dower from 
his “freelands,” and a curious bequest of 
“plough-stuff,” defined as “my best waine 
with tne wholes bownde with yron and the 
worst butt with the wheales likewise bownd 
with yron, and all my parte of ropes yokes 
tooles and all other manner of instruments for 
the plowghe.” The executors, here called 
overseers,” are residuary legatees, and are 
required after the death of the survivor to leave 
to one of the testator’s sons “such ymploy- 
ments as hereafter foloweth,” including “ acob- 
bard and a Tablebord that is now in the hall, 
and the barre of Iron in the chymney, and parte 
of the pothangings.” The student of dialect 
will find many old west-country words in these 
documents, and even the tourist may find it 
useful on occasion to know the differences be¬ 
tween a “ putt” and a “ plough ” and a “ rail.” 
Among other interesting particulars in this 
volume we notice theaocount of an estate called 
Oakhampton, the tenant of which was com¬ 
pelled to attend the annual court-leet with a 
horn slung over his shoulder and a hound and 
a leash; and the suit and servioe at Taunton 
Castle, due from the freeholders of the “ out- 
faring district ” of the Manor of Taunton 
Deane. Among curiosities of nomenclature, the 
reader will remark the entries as to Badigonde 
Yea, and Ralph Fitzhours, of Williton, who is 
claimed, of course, as a relative of Becket’s 
assassin, and the legacies in the same will to 
“my sonne John Blake the Elder” and “my 
soune John Blake the Younger.” The modern 
portion of the history includes an animated 
aooount of Sir William Yea’s great fight with a 
band of robbers, contained in a letter whioh 
was published a few years since by Mr. B. A. 
Kinglake; and, among other anecdotes of 
somewhat more than local interest, we may 
instance the description of the last trial for 
usury at the Western Assizes, and an aocount 
of the last torchlight funeral that is remembered 
in Taunton or its neighbourhood. 

De Nova Villa ; or, the House of Nevill in 
Sunshine and Shade. By Henry J. Swallow, i 


(Griffith, Farraa, A Co.) If this book fails to 
be interesting, the fault does not arise from the 
subject-matter; for the annals of the House 
of Nevill oonld scarcely in any form be dull and 
barren of incident. The Nevills have figured 
more or less conspicuously in English history 
for more than eight hundred years; and of all 
the noble families in England there is note 
that will bear comparison with them tor the 
splendour of their alliances, and the number of 
branches whioh have achieved distinction. 
They are Anglo-Normans in the strictest sense 
of the term; for while they bear a Norman 
name they raring from an English stock. 
Their paternal ancestors reigned as earls in 
Northumbria before the Norman Conquest of 
England; but Bobert fitz Maldrod of Baby 
Castle married in the reign of King John the 
heiress of the Nevills, and her children assumed 
the name of their Norman mother. Mr. 
Swallow’s readers may like to know that this 
heiress was third in descent from Gilbert de 
Nevill, who inherited before 1114 the Lincoln¬ 
shire barony that belonged to Banulf de St 
Vaderi in Domesday. The Nevills have bean- 
peers of Parliament since the beginning of 
Parliamentary records, and are still worthily 
represented in the House of Lords by the 
Marquis of Abergavenny, whose ancestor 
acquired by marriage the castle and honour of 
Abergavenny nearly five hundred years ago. 
He was the sixth son of Balph, Earl of West- 
moreland, by a daughter of John of Gaunt, 
“ time-honoured Lancaster,” and his six 
brothers were all peers, exoept the youngest, 
who was Bishop of Durham; while his ten 
sisters were all peeresses, exoept Margery, who 
was Abbess of Barking. His youngest sister, 
the Duchess of York, was the mother of King 
Edward IV., Bichard III., and of the queen 
of Henry VII. Bichard, Earl of Warwick, 
known as the king-maker, and his brothers, 
the Marquis of Montague and the Archbishop 
of York, exercised more than royal power during 
the Wars of the Boses. But from this time the 
fortunes of the family began to deoline, and 
they never regained their ancient pre-eminence. 
The Earls of Westmoreland, who were the chiefs 
of the house of Nevill, clung to the ancient 
faith, and the last earl died in the reign of 
Elizabeth in exile and poverty. It would, how¬ 
ever, require a volume to enumerate the glories 
of a family which has enjoyed sixteen distinct 
peerages, and which has produced two queens, 
a princess of Wales, nine knights of the garter, 
three lord chancellors, two archbishops of 
York, and a host of other dignitaries in Church 
and State. Mr. Swallow has collected more 
materials than he has been able to turn to good 
aocount, although he tells us in his prefaoe that 
he has “been obliged to suppress a great 
quantity of matter to prevent the book beooming 
too costly.” The result is that he has produced 
a book whioh is of too popular a character to 
satisfy antiquaries, and not sufficiently amusing 
to please the general reader. 

Records of the Churches, Rectory, and Vicarage 
of Upton-cum-Chalvey, Bucks. By the Eev. 
Pownoll W. Phipps. (Slough: C. Luff.) Any 
contribution to local history which is the fruit 
of honest research deserves a welcome, and we 
may, without hesitation, accord it to this of Mr. 
Phipps. It is true that no stirring events have 
associated Upton with our national history, and 
that even its local importance has been impaired 
by the growth, in very modem times, of the 
hamlet of Slough. Mr. Phipps says, “The 
word Slough is a corruption (?) from the word 
Slow, aud was the name of tne open land in 
that part of tbe parish, called in old documents 
the ‘ Slow Field,’ as distinguished from 
the Upton Field and the Chalvey Field." 
But though not muoh can be said about 
Slough, whioh almost owes its existence to the 
Great Western Bailway, there are not a taw 
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matters worthy of record in connexion with 
both Upton and Chalvey. St. Lawrence 
Church, Upton (whose “ivy-mantled tower” 
and “ yew-tree’s shade ” may have suggested 
these expressions in Gray’s elegy), has an inte- 
re«ting history, dating back to very early 
Norman times. SirW. Herschel, a parishioner, 
was buried within its walls, and Ward, the 
Royal Academician, in the churchyard adjoin¬ 
ing. The larger modem church of St. Mary’s 
i« an example of the zeal of our own days in 
the matter ot restoration, as St. Peter’s, 
Chalvey, is of the same zet>l displayed in another 
way. The incumbents in past times—the list 
is complete from 1220—seem occasionally to 
have been connected with Eton; and, if we 
mistake not, both Roger Bodenbam and John 
Dethick were not unknown men. The parish 
register begins in 1038, and, under date 1603, 
contains a curious entry to the effect that it was 
to be produced every Sunday in the presence of 
the churchwardens, and the baptisms, weddings, 
and burials of the previous week to be then 
and there recorded. 

The Great Domesday Book of Ipswich. Liber 
Sextus. 

An Index to the Visitation of Norfolk of 1664 
(Reprinted from East Anglian Note* and 
Queries.) 

The Journal of William Dowsing, 1643-4. 
Edited by Rev. C. H. Evelyn White. 
(Ipswich.) 

The future historian ot Norfolk and Suffolk 
will be grateful to the editor of the East 
Anglian Notes and Queries for these publica¬ 
tions, although they have little attraction for 
the general reader. 

The Great Doomsday Book of Ipswich engaged 
the attention of the Historical MSS. Commis¬ 
sioners, and is fully described in their ninth 
report. It was compiled by Richard Percyval, 
one of the port-men in the twelfth year of 
Henry VIII.; and the sixth seotion of this 
book, whioh Mr. White has printed, contains a 
detailed statement of the taxes that were 
payable from every township in Suffolk to the 
king’sgraoe, in the thirty-second year of Henry 
VI. This is believed to be the earliest oounty 
assessment on record, and its chief interest con¬ 
sists in its enabling us to form a true estimate 
of the relative importance of Suffolk parishes at 
that period. 

The Index to the Pedigrees, contained in the 
Visitation of Norfolk of 1664, derives its value 
from the fact that no copy of this Visitation 
is known to exist outside the College of Arms. 
Few people, therefore, hitherto have had the 
means of knowing what pedigrees were recorded 
in 1664. The editor would have greatly 
increased the value of this index, if he had 
distinguished by an asterisk the names of those 
families who are not included in either of the 
three previous Visitations of Norfolk. 

The Journal of Dowsing the Iconoclast was 
originally published in 1786, and has frequently 
been reprinted. Mr. White has prefixed to 
this edition a copy of the commission from the 
Earl of Manchester, by which Dowsing was em¬ 
powered to put in execution the ordinance of 
Parliament, that all crucifixes, crosses, and 
images, as well as all pictures of saints and 
superstitious inscriptions, remaining in any 
church or chapel within the oounty of Suffolk 
and the six associated counties, be taken away 
and defaced. The commission is dated Decem¬ 
ber 19, 1643, and the journal shows that 
Dowsing began his sacrilegious work at Sudbury 
on January 9, 1643-4. The first entry is a 
fair specimen of the rest, 

“ Sudbury, Peters parish 9 Jan 1643. We brake 
down a picture of God the Father, 2 Crucifix’s and 
Pictures of Christ, about an hundred in all; and 


gave order to take down a Cross off the Steeple ; 
and diverse Angels, 20 at least, on the Roof or the 
Church.” 

The last entry is dated October 18 in the same 
year, which it is well to mention, because Mr. 
White assigns the journal to the years 1643 and 
1644, without any notice that the journal solely 
applies to what we should now call the year 
1644, for at that time the year was reckoned 
not from January 1, but from March 28. 
Some readers of this journal will be surprised 
to learn that crucifixes and other symbols of 
Catholic worship were generally left undis¬ 
turbed in parish churches for many years after 
the change of religion in England, and that 
their wholesale distraction was the work of the 
Puritans, not of the original reformers. 

The Monumental Inscriptions in the Hundred 
of Happing in the County of Norfolk. By 
Walter Rye. (Norwich: Goose.) This is the 
third Norfolk Hundred of which the monu¬ 
mental inscriptions have been edited and printed 
by Mr. Walter Rye; and that most indefatigable 
of Norfolk antiquaries assures us that Tunstead 
Hundred is in the press, and that he has 
three other Hundreds in hand. The necessity 
for such a publication is proved by the fact 
that in three out of the seventeen parishes in 
Happing the inscriptions of early date are 
irrecoverably lost—in one case from the destruc¬ 
tion of the church, and in the other two cases 
from so-called “ restorations.” 

The Sussex Archaeological Society, whose 
volumes of “ Collections ” take high rank 
among contributions to local history, have pub¬ 
lished a handsome folio (Lewes: Wolff), con¬ 
taining that portion of Domesday Book whioh 
relates to their own county. There is here 
given (1) a facsimile of the original document, 
from the reproduction by photozincography of 
the Ordnance Survey; (2) an extension of the 
text and an English translation on opposite 
pages, both made by Mr. W. Basevi Sanders, 
of the Record Office; (3) an index nominum of 
tenants; (4) an index of places, with a sug¬ 
gested identification in every case, whioh has 
been compiled by means of elaborate local 
investigations; (5) a somewhat inadequate ex¬ 
planation of words and phrases. Finally, there 
is a map, showing the division into rapes, 
whioh has been prepared by Mr. F. E. Sawyer. 
The whole is edited by the Rev. W. D. 
Parish, chancellor of the diocese of Chichester. 
While it is right to note that no attempt has 
been made to discuss any of the controversial 
questions, historical or other, whioh Domesday 
students are by no means agreed upon, this 
does not affect the permanent value of the 
publication not only for such students, but also 
for the large class who take an intelligent 
interest in the early history of their country. 
We may look to future volumes of the society’s 
“ Collections ” for the treatment of many points 
sted by the materials which have accumu- 
in the course of preparing this volume. 
Standing by itself, it forms a worthy monument 
of local enterprise and editorial industry. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Clarendon Press has in preparation a 
work by Sir William R. Anson, Warden of All 
Souls’ College, on The Law and Custom of the 
Constitution, containing a statement of the law 
relating to the existing legislative and executive 
institutions of this country, with so much of 
history as is neoessary to explain how they 
have come to be what they are. The first 
volume, dealing solely with "Parliament,” 
will be published at Easter, and'vol. ii., on 
“ The Executive,” will follow at no very long 
interval. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish imme¬ 
diately Public Opinion and Lord Beaconsjield, 

Di 


1875-1880, in two volumes, by Mr. George 
Carslake Thompson. 

Mr. S. L. Lee’s edition ot Lord Herbert ot 
Cherbury’s Autobiography, which Mr. Nimmo 
will publish almost immediately in his series of 
Historical Memoirs, includes a continuation 
by the editor of Lord Herbert’s life from 1624, 
where the autobiography terminates, till 1648, 
the date of his death. Mr. Lee prints in an 
appendix several original illustrative docu¬ 
ments, and many extracts from Lord Herbert’s 
unpublished correspondence. 

Mr. JonN Murray announces a work, in 
two volumes, by the late Bishop Fitzgerald, 
entitled Ecclesiastical History, including the 
Origin and Progress of the English Reforma¬ 
tion, from WycBffe to the Great Rebellion. 

Mr. Jtjstin Huntly M'Carthy will shortly 
publish, through Messrs. Chatto A Windus, A 
History of Ireland from the Union to the Intro¬ 
duction of Mr. Gladstone’8 Bill. 

Mr. C. H. Sargant has in the press a work 
on the subject of ground-rents and building- 
leases, written with speoial reference to some 
of the more burning questions of the day. 
The book will be published by Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., who will also issue shortly 
a pamphlet on Church reform, by Mr. J. 
Theodore Dodd. 

The following volumes of the “Helps to 
Belief” series, edited by the Rev. T. Teign- 
mouth Shore, will be ready for publication 
during the present month: Creation, by the 
Bishop of Carlisle; The Divinity of our Lord, 
by the Bishop of Derry; and Prayer, by the 
Editor. Messrs. Cassell A Company are the 
publishers. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein A Co. will 
shortly issue the following novels: For Love or 
Gold, by Mrs. Henry Arnold; The Man of the 
People, by Mr. John Robertson; and A New 
Margarite, by “ Tino.” 

The Rev. G. F. de Teissier, author of 
Outlines of the Christian Faith and other works, 
is about to issue with Messrs. Houlston A Sons 
a volume of miscellaneous poems. 

The first volume of the series of “ Queer 
Stories” from Truth, which was published 
last week by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein A Co., 
has already run into a second edition. The 
same firm will shortly publish in shilling form 
a sensational tale bv 'Will Howard entitled 
Spell-bound, and a collection of short stories by 
Miss Moorsom. 

A second edition of Mr. Roger Rees’s 
Pleasures of a Book-worm is announced by Mr. 
Elliot Stock, with a new preface. 

The English Goethe Society, whioh now 
numbers nearly 120 members, proposes to hold 
its first meeting some time in the month of 
May, when Prof. Max Muller will deliver his 
inaugural address as president, and some of 
Goethe’s songs will be sung by the Camberwell 
Gesang-Verein and members of the Liedar- 
Kranz. It has also been arranged to hold 
another meeting in June, when Mr. H. Schutz 
Wilson will read a paper on “Weimar as a 
Background to Goethe.” 

The New Shakspere Society will, on the 
second Friday in May, have another of its 
unique Shakspere musical entertainments—a 
performance of Shakspere music from his days 
to our own. Having, in previous years, ex¬ 
hausted all the musio written during ohakpere’s 
life to words published under his name, the 
society will this year take as the first division 
of its concert the following seven songs or 
ballads mentioned by Shakspere:—1, “ Peg a 
Ramsay”; 2, “Three Merry Men”; 3, “ light 
o’Love”; 4, " Sick, very Sick”; 6, “Green- 
sleeves ”; 6, “Death, rock me asleep”; 7, 
gitized by VjL/Vjy LV^ 
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“ Heartsease.” The other three divisions of the 
music will be Late Contrapuntal, from about 
1650 to about 1750; Early Harmonic, from 
about 1750 to about 1815; Late Harmonic, 
from about 1815 to the present time; and will 
include many well-known pieces as well as many 
rare ones. The conductor will, as usual, be Mr. 
James Greenhill. 

The American Historical Association will 
hold its third annual meeting at Washington 
on April 27, and the two following days. Mr. 
George Bancroft will deliver the presidential 
address, and will also present a communication 
from Prof. Leopold von Kanke, the only hon¬ 
orary member of the association. The asso¬ 
ciation numbers 371 members. The vice- 
presidents are Mr. Justin Winsor, of Harvard, 
and Mr. C. K. Adams, of Cornell; and the 
secretary is Mr. Herbert B. Adams, of Johns 
Hopkins University. 

The Index Society announce the immediate 
issue of the first instalment of the long- 
promised Index of the Biographical and 
Obituary Notices in the Gentleman's Magazine 
from 1731 to 1780. Intending subscribers for 
the entire work should communicate with the 
Hon. Sec. of the Society, Mr. W. Biseley, 24 
Boyal Avenue, Chelsea, S.W. 

The following leeture arrangements have 
been made at the Boyal Institution for after 
Easter: Prof. Gamgee, six lectures on “ The 
Function of Circulation”; Prof. Dewar, three 
lectures; Prof. MacAlister, three lecture on 
“ Hab't as a Factor in Human Morphology ” ; 
Prof. Ernest Pauer, three lectures on ''How t> 
form a Judgment on Musical Works ”; end 
Prof. G. G. Stokes, three loctures. The first 
Friday evening discourse will be given by Mr. 
F. Siemens on “Dissociation” ; and succeeding 
discourses will probably ba given by Prof. J. 
M. Thomson, S r John Lubbock, Prof. Lodge, 
Dr. W. H. Gaskell, snd Prof. Dewar. 

A literary announcement of considerable 
interest reaches us from Weimar. An English 
divine resident in that city promises a complete 
translation, with notes, of the so-called Clemen¬ 
tine Homilies, of which portions were discovered 
*>T. Dr. Dress el in the Vatican Library, and 
published by him at Gottingen in 1853. The 
teamed author of the forthcoming English 
translation has issued an avant-courrier of his 
entire work, entitled An Introduction to the 
Missionary Homilies of St. Peter, by Clericus, 
M.A., Court Printing House, Weimar. 

The Bibliothdque Nationals has recently 
acquired a copy of Holbaoh’s Systeme de la 
Nature, printed at London under the pseudonym 
of “ Mirabaud,” which contains copious mar¬ 
ginal notes confidently asserted to be in the 
handwriting of Voltaire. 

The Magazin fiir die Litteratur des In- und 
Auslandes of April 3 contains a slashing article 
on Oxford “ diplomacy ” under the title of 
“ Oxforder Universitatskliingel,” with especial 
reference to the Merton professorship scandal. 
The writer, who is evidently well acquainted 
with Oxford affairs, gives two other specimens 
of “the pass to which things had come in 
Oxford before Mr, Sweet wrote his letter to the 
Academy, and the Academy printed it.” He 
is too sanguine when he says, “Now that the 
ice has been broken at last, a board of control 
will probably be appointed.” 


THE SHELLEY SOCIETY. 

Mr. George Meredith will be present at 
the Shelley Society’s performance of The Cenci 
on May 7, as well as Mr. Browning, with his 
sister and son. Mr. Matthew Arnold cannot 
come. It is hoped that Mr. Lowell will. 
Dr. Todhunter is writing a Prologue for the 


performance. After the performance, several 
of the leading actors and members of the society 
will dine together, when a Shelley picnic to 
Marlow in July will be proposed. 

To ensure the autumn performance of 
Shelley’s Hellas with Dr. C. Belle’s music, Dr. 
Furnivall has proposed to the Shelley Society 
that the members shall buy shilling copies of 
The Cetici, reprinted from Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman’s edition, and edited by him and his 
brother, Mr. Alfred Forman, for the guests to 
whom they give their surplus tickets, all profits 
to go to the Hellas fund. The plan has been 
eagerly taken up, and there can be little doubt 
but that the Hellas will be heard for the first 
time in public next November. 

Mr. H. Buxton Forman has generously pro¬ 
mised to let the Shelley Society reproduce in 
facsimile for its second year’s publications his 
two choicest Shelley rarities: tne first edition 
of Loan and Cythna, altered by Shelley’s own 
hand into the less startling Revolt of Islam —in 
obedience to the remonstrances of his publisher 
and friends; and Queen Mab (which was first 
published without Shelley’s consent) as partly 
corrected by him. Mr. Forman’s promise is 
subject to the society’s making arrangements, 
■satisfactory to him, to prevent possible injury 
to his treasures. 

Mr. F. S. Ellis has kindly promised to give 
the Shelley Society a facsimile reprint of Hellas-, 
and Mr. B. A. Potts a facsimjje reprint of 
Epipsychidion. These will raise the society’s 
publications for its first year to the number of 
thirteen, which, with tickets for its performances 
of The Cenci and Hellas, will be an astonishing 
return for a member’s guinea. The society now 
numbers 240 members. 

Mr. F. S. Ellis and his dozen volunteer 
helpers are busily at work at the Concordance 
to Shelley’s Poetical Works for the Shelley 
Society. Mr. Ellis calculates that at least 
125,000 slips will have to be written, and then 
sorted snd classified, so that two years may 
elapse before the book is ready for the printer. 
We only hope that the number of slips may 
run to 150,000; for the present “Instruc¬ 
tions to Workers ” are unluckily drawn up 
as if the Shelley Concordance was to follow 
the Shakspere Concordance of Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke, instead of being on the model of 
Schmidt’s admirable Shakspere Lexicon, com¬ 
pleted by quotations of all the passages in 
which any “ word ” occurs, but being satisfied 
with a parallel to his treatment of particles, 
taking that term to include prepositions, pro¬ 
nouns, &o., of which only samples of all 
Shelley’s usages are wanted. Mr. Ellis will, we 
are sure, not put “ tears ” clothes and “ tears ” 
from the eye under the same heading, or nouns 
and verbs together because they happen to be 
spelt the same way. Every different part of 
speech and sense of the same gathering ot letters 
must have its distinct heading and sub-heading, 
and all should be defined. 

M. Gabriel Sarrazin writes very cheerily to 
Dr. Furnivall of the unexpected interest in 
Shelley and his writings which he has found 
among members of the old “ Academy ” school 
in Paris. All the younger generation is ac¬ 
cepting Shelley with open arms, and looking 
forward to the complete translation of his 
poetical works by M. Babbe, which is to be 
published in the course of this year. 


FOLKLORE JOTTINGS. 

The Folklore Society will hold one or two 
meetings to discuss what should be tie proper 
terminology and definition of the science of 
Folklore. Lord Enfield will preside at the 
first meeting on Tuesday next, April 20; and 
Captain R, Q. Temple and Mr. J. Stuart 


Glennie will read papers. It is hoped that this 
action of the society will lead to definite and 
recognised results. 

Though France has oertainly not been back¬ 
ward in the collection and publication of its 
provincial folklore, it has hitherto possessed no 
recognised organisation for this object. But 
with the beginning of the present year a 
Societe des Traditions Populaires has been 
founded, mainly by the energy of M. Paul 
Sebillot, which already numbers more than 
100 members, including the distinguished 
names of Ernest Renan, Jules Simon, Xavier 
Marmier, Jules Lemoine, Gaston Paris, Mas- 
pero, &c. The subscription is only 15 frs. a 
year, for which each member will receive the 
monthly Revue and other publications of the 
Society. Two numbers of the Revue (Paris: 
Maisonneuve) are now before ns, consisting of 
about thirty pages each. M. Sebillot himself 
contributes to each a collection of proverbial 
sayings about the months; while the other 
contents range as far abroad as Hindustan, 
Tahiti, and Fiji. We notice a praiseworthy 
attempt to define the subject-matter of Folk¬ 
lore, under the name of “ddmologie,” which 
certainly does not err in lack of compre¬ 
hensiveness. 

Mr. Elliot Stock will shortly have ready 
for issue to subscribers a reprint of the rare 
first edition of Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft 
(1584), edited by Dr. Brinsley Nicholson, with 
introduction, notes, and glossary. The number 
of copies is limited to 250. 

The latest addition to the “ Chandos Clas¬ 
sics ” (Frederick Warne & Co.) is a revised 
translation of The Fables of Pilpay (sic), based 
upon the anonymous version that appeared in 
1819. We observe that the Preface contains 
no reference to the most recent English con¬ 
tribution to the literature of the subject—the 
translation from the Syriac version made by 
Mr. I. Keith Falconer, who preserved the 
popular Arabic title of the work, Kalilah and 
Dimnah. The book, however, is exoellently 
printed, and is published at a very low price. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The forthcoming number of the English 
Historical Review will contain the following 
articles: “ The Growth of Plebeian Privilege at 
Borne,” by Mr. J. L. Strachan Davidson; 
“ Alfred’s Year of Battles,” by the Bev. W. H. 
Simcox; “The Death of Amy Eobsart,” by 
Mr. James Gairdner; “ Paris under the Last 
Valois Kings,” by Miss E. B. Hamilton; “ The 
Repression of the Woollen Manufacture in 
Ireland,” by the Bev. W. Cunningham; and 
“ King Theodore of Corsica,” by Mr. T. Theo¬ 
dore Bent. The documents printed will be 
“ Adam Smith and Free Trade with Ireland,” 
by Mr. Oscar Browning; and “The 8quire 
Papers,” by Mr. W. Aldis Wright. There will 
also be reviews by Profs. Freeman, A. W. 
Ward, H. Sidgwick, Mr. S. B. Gardiner, and 
Mr. G. A. Simcox. 

The next number of the Antiquary will 
contain the conclusion of Mr. Bichard Davey’s 
articles on Beatrice Cenci, a subject that is just 
now specially interesting on account of the 
formation and success of the Shelley Society. 
Mr. Peacock will contribute a village tailor’s 
will, temp., 1663 ; and the Bev. J. C. Atkinson 
a further instalment of common-field names. 
Mr. Stahlschmidt will also write on mediaeval 
bell dedications. 

The May number of the English Illustrated 
Magazine will have an article on “ Nell Gwynn, 
Player and Courtier,” written by Mr. J. Fitz¬ 
gerald Molloy. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 

QUANDO TER VENIT MEHM. 

April 1886. 

Thb tardy spring has come with winter flowers 
Late snowdrops and inanimate jonquils ; 

March clouds are dancing upon April hills, 

The cuckoo cannot find his wonted Dowers, 

The frost-numbed uplands are athirst for showers: 
Yet water-cresses mantle on the rills. 

And children’s laps are full of daffodils 
They missed last month. 

Ah, that their mirth were ours ! 
Fasting from hope, with expectation sad. 
Must we renounce the promise of the scene; 

Or rather share the mood such days arouse, 

And with a heart subdued, indeed, hut glad 
Behold the hedgerows shot with tender green, 
And bud-stars twinkling in the night of boughs P 

H. O. Keene. 


THE LITTLE ANGEL. 

By ‘Abd-ul-Haqq Hamid Bey. 

[The following verses are the work of ‘Abd- 
ul-Haqq Hamid Bey, a very distinguished 
Ottoman poet, at present attached to the em¬ 
bassy in London. Hamid Bey was recently 
present at the house of one of his English 
friends when a number of tableaux vivants were 
displayed, in one of which the little daughter 
of the hostess represented an angel. On his 
return home the Bey wrote this poem, in trans¬ 
lating which I have retained the rhyme-move¬ 
ment and outward form of the Turkish original. ] 

O klb88ed child, whose lovely eyes display, 

In very truth, a glimpse of Heaven above, 

’Twere but thy beauty’s meed, if we should say, 
Thou art a ray from the orient of love. 

The aged from thy youth a glory gain, 

As oceans rise and swell from drops of rain. 

An angel’s vesture is thy garment sheen, 

It well befits the wearer wonder-bright; 

The seraph-host, through thine all-gracious mien. 
A cqu ire a true existency to-night. 

while yet thy heart knows nought of grief or 
sighs, 

What means that sadness in thy gentle eyes f 

Although the vision shown to us by thee 

Was well-nigh fleeting as the lightning-gleam, 
Its memory in my heart shall ever beam; 

For Heaven, at last, has been conceived by me. 
Who deems a child a little thing to be P 
A child is ’mong the greatest things to me. 

An angel thou, my child, however dight; 

All lovely things are raimenture for thee. 

The breezes thirst to kiss thee, fair and free; 
Thou art a flower in thine own garden bright. 

Thou mindest me of verses pure and gay 
That sport and frolic with the rhymes in play. 

Mong with thee from London there shall go 
A glory new to Turkish poetry; 

And therein Time, in season due, shall show 
A beauty and a radiance like to thee. 

Live on in thy sweet grace, 0 maiden meek; 

In need of thee stand both the strong and 
weak. 

The artist’s pencil and the poet’s pen 
Find inspiration in thy radiant face. 

O rose, thy mother’s springtide smiles again, 

When ope the beauties of thy blooming grace. 
Who hath created thee so passing fair ? 

Smile, and our morrow e’en to-night declare. 

The wafts of perfume from thy wings that stream, 
Drive from our bosoms all our griefs and woes; 
Through love of thee a thousand visions gleam 
Athwart the moonlight in our hearts that glows. 
O angel of our dreams of dear delight. 

Thou hast illumed our souls and blest the 
night. 

E. J. W. Gibb. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for April contains two specially 
noteworthy articles—the one by Dr. Driver on 
the respective merits of two Hebrew transla¬ 
tions of the New Testament, the other by Sir 
J. W. Dawson on recent discussions of the 
first chapter of Genesis. Great interest has 
been excited in the rival translations, owing 
partly to the complicated nature of the problem, 
partly to the connexion of the translators with 
Christian missionary work among the Jews. 
Salkinson died before he could complete his 
work ; Delitzsch has been uninterruptedly en¬ 
gaged in correcting and improving the mature 
result of many years of study. It is a pity that 
the appearance of rivalry was ever permitted 
by the patrons of Salkinson’s decidedly im¬ 
mature works. As to the second article men¬ 
tioned, Principal Dawson cannot write anything 
devoid of interest, but he shows a want of 
modesty in speaking of special students of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. His article cannot affect 
the interpretation of the latter, and seems 
mainly designed for Prof. Huxley. M. RSville, 
at any rate, will hardly be touched by the praise 
or the blame of a dilettante student. The 
article is, as we have said, noteworthy, but not 
from the point of view which we thought was 
represented by the Expositor. M. Godet gives 
another of his lucid Pauline studies; his sug¬ 
gestive title is “ Paul’s Gospel to the Romans.” 
The names of Prof. Westcott, Dr. Charles 
Taylor, and the author of Linlcs and Clues, will 
show that a great variety of tastes is catered 
for in the present number. 


In the Century, Mr. and Mrs. Pennell finish 
their interesting account of their tandem 
tricycle ride from Florence to Rome. Mrs. 
Pennell makes capital fun of a “ Speedwell 
Club” Anglo-maniac who rode part of the 
way with them and performed antics on his 
bicycle; and her account of the old church at 
Assisi is charming. Mr. Pennell has some 
delightful drawings. He is best when he deals 
with a stretch of country, or a quiet nook. 
“On the Hill,” “Cortona,” “From Via 
Flaminia,” “In the Val di Chima,” “Trevi,” 
&c., are admirable; and in the final account and 
sketch of their stoppage by a Roman gendarme 
for furious riding on the Corso, both text and 
drawing are to the life. The number also contains 
a history of the depredations and destruction of 
the notorious “ Alabama,” which shows how 
well rid of her the world was when she sank. 

The Reoista Contemporanea for March con¬ 
tains the conclusions of Joaquin Rabanaque’s 
criticism on contemporary politics and the 
excesses of party spirit, and also of Escriche’s 
essay on reform in secondary education, in 
which he has the support of Senor Iparraguirre. 
On the fine arts are two papers: “Estudios 
Estdticos,” by L. Cabello y Aso, and an interes¬ 
ting lecture on “ Antonio Raphael Mengs, his 
Work and Influence on Spanish Art,” by A. 
Danvila Jaldero. “Los Bosques,” by Garcia 
Maceira, is a plea for the better preservation 
of forests in Spain. “Los Voceri,” by Suarez 
Capalleja, is an account of the female impro- 
visatrice at funerals in Corsica, similar to the 
planideros of the Basques, and the singers of 
Aurosto in the Vallee d’Aspe, both which con¬ 
tinued into the present century. “La Novia 
del Marinero,” is a legend of Seville, prettily 
told in verse by Dona Blanca de los Rios. 


RELIGIOUS ENLIGHTENMENT IN 
INDIA. 

The most sacred act of the Hindu religion is 
the Shr&dh. It consists in sacrifices offered to 
the spirits of the departed; and it is curious to 
observe how Hindus who have long learned 
to despise the idolatry of the vulgar cling with 
a kind of mysterious awe to their Shr&dh. No 
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stranger is admitted, and certain classes of 
Br&hmans only are allowed to officiate or to 
receive the customary fees. These fees oonsist 
in food and in presents, varying in value 
according to the wealth of the sacrmcer. Last 
February a Hindu gentleman had to perform 
Shrkdh for his father; and such was Ms freedom 
from prejudice that by the side of Debendra- 
n&th Tagore, the head of the Brahma SamAj, 
I/varachandraVidyfisagara, Brahmavrata S&m&- 
dhy&yi, and other eminent Pandits of India, 
he seleoted Prof. Max Midler, under his 
Sanskrit name of Mokshamulara, as one of the 
sixteen recipients of the Shr&dh gifts. A 
metal vase, with a Sanskrit inscription, a roll 
of silk, and a sacred thread, were forwarded 
to the professor at Oxford, with a printed 
description of the performance of the Shr&dh. 
The Sanskrit inscription on the vase runs thus: 
ffrila-sriyuta-Mokshamillara iha prayfl&vat&m 
agianir 

N&nat&straviA&rafi^kshamatayi yo adhy&pakatvam 
gataA 

Mattatasya divam gatasya prathame kritye may& 
diyate 



THE PRESERVATION OF THE COURT 
ROLLS OF MANORS. 

The following memorandum has been drawn 
up by a committee of the Society of Antiquaries 
specially appointed for the purpose, wMch in¬ 
cludes the names of Lord Justice Fry and Mr. 
CharleB Elton: 

“ The vast amount of light which the ancient 
court rolls and other deeds appertaining to the 
numerous manors in this country throw upon the 
habits and civilisation, and the legal and social 
condition of its inhabitants, render them of great 
historical interest and importance. In questions of 
genealogy their value is self-evident, but in tracing 
out the development and gradual growth of those 
institutions, under which this country has so long 
flourished, the aid that they may afford to the 
student can hardly be over-estimated. 

“ The importance of preserving such documents 
has not, however, been always apparent to those 
who have had them under their charge; and many 
a bundle of rolls has been consigned to destruction 
merely because at the present day they have be¬ 
come obsolete as legal documents, have been diffi¬ 
cult to decipher, or have cumbered the space at the 
disposal of their custodians. 

“Much of the land, which was formerly held 
under copyhold tenure, has now been enfranchised, 
and the tendency at the present day is more and 
more in favour of freehold tenure, so that within a 
comparatively short period it seems probable that 
manors, with their attendant formalities, will be¬ 
come things of the past; and the documents 
relating to them become practically valueless for 
legal purposes, and even more liable than now to 
heedless destruction. 

“ The Society of Antiquaries of London is 
anxious that steps should be taken, while yet there 
is time, for the preservation of court rolls and 
other manorial records, and is confident that if the 
attention of lords and stewards of manors be called 
to the historic value of such documents they will 
readily assist in protecting them from injury, 
either by depositing them in some public reposi¬ 
tory, or preserving them with their other muni¬ 
ments. 

“ The public repositories where Court rolls 
would, in all probability, be willingly accepted 
and preserved under the most advantageous cir¬ 
cumstances for reference, are—the British Museum, 
and the University Libraries at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, and the Public Record Office. But there 
are, in addition, many other local institutions and 
museums where such documents would be grate¬ 
fully accepted and carefully preserved. 

“ In the bill now before parliament for the com¬ 
pulsory enfranchisement of copyholds is a clause 
providing that, in certain events, the Court rolls 
and other manorial documents may be deposited 
with the Master of the Rolls for safe custody. 
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while tight of access to them is still maintained. 
Their deposit with other institutions might, if 
thought desirable, be accompanied by certain 
stipulations as to powers of resumption. 

“The principal difficulty in dealing with the 
object now in view appears to be that of bringing 
home to the min ds of the lords'of the manors and 
their stewards the value of what are apparently 
worthless documents. To do this, however, nothing 
more seems necessary than respectfully to call their 
attention to the subject, and this perhaps can most 
readily be effected by the circulation of a memo¬ 
randum such as tha present among them. 

“ Many, no doubt, of the present custodians of 
such records are already as anxious for their preser¬ 
vation as any antiquarian society can be, ana these 
will see in the present appeal an ample justification 
for the care they have bestowed on the records in 
their charge.” 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Invent AIRE des marques d'imprimeurs et de Ubndres. 
l“ Faso. Ville de Paris. Puls: Oerole de la 
Ubiaiiie. 5 Ir. 

Oubsbl, Mdme. N. N. Nouvelle biographic normande. 

Paris: Picard. 30fr. _ 

Rums, francaisea, Grand Diotdoiraaire des. Paris: 
Ohio, lOfb 

Soh&bbk, E. Etudes stir la literature oontemporaine. 

T. 8. Paris: Calmann Levy. 8 fr. 80 o. 

H mnrnv r J. Gesohichte der deutsohen Litterstur von 
Leibniz bis auf unsere Zeit. 3. Bd. 1763-1781. 
Berlin: Beeeer. 7 M. 

Schulz, A. Bibliographie de la Guerre franco- 
allemande (1870-1871; et de la Commune de 1871. 

Paris: LeSoudier. 8fr. . 

Smith, L. Lee ooalitloiisetles graves d aprSs 1 bistoire 
etl'Sconomiepolitique. Pans: Guillaumin. 6fr. 
Toubkxux, M. Engine Delacroix devant see con- 
temporalns: see Ccrits, ses biographies et sea 
critiques. Paris: Rouam. 13fr. 

Uzannh, o. Nos amis lea livtee. Paris: Quantin. 
err. 

Valoei, le Prince de. Don Carlos dans lea Indes. 
Paris : Calmann Levy. 7 fr. 60 c. 

HISTORY. 

BaooLrs, le feu Duo de. Souvenirs 1786-1870. Paris: 
Calmann Levy. T fr. 60 o. 

CODEX diplomaticns Nassoieus. 1. Bd. 3. Abth. Bearb. 

v. W. Sauer. Wiesbaden: Niedner. 33 M. 
Wia r s n ra . Ph. Sammlung mittelalterlioher Welt- u. 
Ssekarten ltalienischen Ursprungs u. aus ltalien. 
Bibliotheken u. Archiven. Venice: Mil us ter. 13 fr. 
Kubth, G. Lee origlnes de la civilisation moderns. 
Paris: Lecoffre. 13fr. 

MUTHEiLUNaKN aus dem Stadtarohiv V. Kiiln, hrsg. v. 
K. Huhlbauen. 9. Hit. KOln: Du Mont-Sohauberg. 

4 M. So Pf. 

Pastob, L. Gesohichte der Pipste seit dem Ausgang 
d. Mlttelaltera. 1. Bd. Gesohichte der Pipste lm 
Zeitalter der Renaissance bis zur Wahl Plus’ II. 
Freiburg-L-B.: Herder. 10 M. * 

Reoesteh u. Ubxukden, schleswlg-holstein-lauen- 
burgischr. Bearb. u. hrsg. v. P. Hasse. 3. Bd. 
(1360-1800;. 3.Lfg. Hamburg: Voss. 4 11. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Kabstbk, G. Ueb. die Anlage seltlicher Organs bei 
don Pfianzen. Leipzig: Engelmann. 4 M. 

KOCH, F. E. Die Ringicula d. norddeutachen Tertlir. 

Gilstrow: Oplta. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Wallaschkk, K. Ideen zur praktiachen Philosophic. 
Tubingen: Lanpp. 8 M. 

Wohlobmuth, K. v. Vorbericht zur wissensohaft- 
lichen Publltatlon der osterrelchisehen Polarex- 
pedition naoh Jan Mayen. Wien: Gerald's Bohn. 

5 M. 60 Pf. 

Zueiobodzzi, M. v. Die Mutter bei den Volkern d. 
ariachen Stammes. Munchen: Ackermann. 6M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Aeistotelis metaphysics. Reo. W. Christ. Leipzig: 
Teuhner. ? M. 40 Pi. 

Catulli Veronensls liber. Ad optlmos codices denuo 
collatoe L. Schwablus reoognovlt. Berlin: Weid- 
mann. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Foxbstbb. R. De Polemonis physiognomiois. Kiel: 

Umverelt&ts-Buchhaadlung. i M. 

Khatt, G. De Applani elocutione. Baden-Baden: 
Bommermeyer. 3 M. 

Rethwisoh, E. Die Inschrift v. Killeen Oormao u. der 
Uraprung der Spraehe. Norden: Fischer. 1 M. 
30 Pf. 

Sauppe, H. Quaestiones eritioae. Gottingen: Die¬ 
ts rich. 80 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PETROLEUM “DISCOVERIES.” 

Trieste: April 8, 18E6. 

Will you permit me to express my admiration 
of a heading I see in sundry newspaper articles, 
“ The Petroleum Discoveries,” and my firm 
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expectation of presently reading “Wonderful 
Finds of Gold and Silver, Copper and Iron, in 
the Land of Midian ” P 

The petroleum “ discoveries ’’ are, to use Mr. 
Thackeray’s words, “ Brand-new and intensely 
old.” The wells have been used sinse the 
third century, when they supplied (and still 
supply) the adjacent monastery of Mar 
Antonios, the oldest in Christendom. The 
Admiralty chart marks the high background 
“ Zeiti (oil) Hills.” H.H. Ismail Pasha, who 
did, and who still can do, more for Egypt than 
any man living, sent Col. Middleton, U.S., to 
exploit them, even before I noticed them in the 
Cold Mint.i of Midian (Kegan Paul, Trench, & 
Co., 1878). 

A man who writes much can hardly complain, 
in such busy times, if he is not much read; but 
the public has a right to demand before a great 
“ discovery ” is announced, with the pomp and 
circumstance of ministerial visiting, &c., that 
the announcer would expend a few hours in 
working up his subject. 

Bichard F. Burton. 

P.S.—Kindly also correct erratum in my 
review of Linschoten (Academy, March 27), 
which makes him die act. 78, instead of 48. 


THE “ VENTISETTANA” DECAMERON. 

Paris: April 6, 1888. 

May I point ont a means of distinguishing 
the Giunta Decameron of 1527, otherwise called 
the “Ventisettana,” from the Venetian con- 
trajfazione of 1729, which is not mentioned by 
Brunet, Gamba, dr Renouard P 

Their test consists in the examination of a 
certain number of passages where misprints in 
the original have been corrected in the counter¬ 
feit, or where fresh misprints have been intro¬ 
duced in the latter. To be able to do this 
requires no small effort of memory. A much 
more simple, and no less sure, testis to examine 
the watermark of the paper. By this means 
the difference may be detected at once; for 
while the paper of the “ Ventisettana,” so far 
as I can discover, has no distinguishing mark, 
that of the counterfeit bears a well-defined 
trefoil and an elongated A with a V-shaped 
bar. 

This test, of course, would not necessarily 
lead to the detection of single pages of the 
counterfeit introduced into imperfect copies of 
the original, but it might do so. In such a 
case the difference in type, notably in the shape 
of the a’s, would be a sure test, but only to an 
experienced eye. Paget Toynbee. 


FitzRalph was occupied was not Wycliffe’s; 
and in the De Dominio Divine Wydiffe is not 
even controversial, hut only a speculative 
theorist. Reginald L. Poole. 


“STRiDHANA” IN THE AEGEAN. 

Coimbatore, Madras : March 16, 1886. 

In the February number of Blackwood men¬ 
tion is made of the creation and separate enjoy¬ 
ment of property by the women of. the 
mountain villages of the unfrequented island of 
Kaipathos in the Aegean, and to its devolution 
to the female issue on the lines of primogeni¬ 
ture ; and this custom is mentioned as one 
among the many other customs of the ancient 
Greeks which have been preserved through long 
ages in this out-of-the-way plaoe. In “ On a 
Far-off Island,” pp. 233 ff., the custom is stated 
thus: 

“First-born sons inherit their father’s property, 
first-bom daughters their mother's, and no girl 
can marry without [tie] she can provide her husbsuid 
with a house ” (p. 236). 

And further on (p. 241) the following details 
are added: 

“ They have no pews to sit in, but each mother of 
a family possesses one of the stone slabs which 
form the pavement (of their church]; on this she 
performs her devotions, and brooks no encroach¬ 
ment. This slab she leaves, together with her 
jewellery and her embroidered dresses, to her 
eldest daughter.” 

It would be interesting to ascertain whether 
this custom is common to any of the neighbour¬ 
ing islands; and still more so to inquire by 
what means this survival of ancient Greek Jaw. 
assuming it to be so, which is so suggestive of 
the Stridhana of Hindu law, could have become 
established in this isolated locality. Is it s 
survival of the ancient laws of the common 
ancestors of the Indo-Germanic peoples in the 
ages before their eastern and western dis¬ 
persions ? Thomas Foulkes. 


“crew.” 

Cambridge: April 10 , 1888. 

Please allow me to say that, in the supple¬ 
ment to the first edition of my dictionary, issued 
with the second edition, and also separately 
reprinted, I give Dr. Murray’s discovery that 
crew, formerly erne, is of French origin, not 
Scandinavian. It is a clipped form of accrue, 
or accrewe, “a reinforcement, recruiting force.” 
See my article and Accrue, sb., in Murray’s New 
English Dictionary. Sir James Ramsay’s 
quotation helps to clinch this. 

Walter W. Sitka t. 


wycliffe’s “de dominio divino.” 

Oxford: April 13, 1688. 

The note in the last number of the Academy 
relating to my inquiry into the connexion 
between Wycliffe and Richard FitzRalph, 
Archbishop of Armagh, contains one state¬ 
ment for which I would rather not be held 
responsible. The question which I am ex¬ 
amining is concerned exclusively with Wycliffe’s 
doctrine of dominium, or “lordship,” as 
developed in his treatise, De Dominio Divino. 

So far as my comparison has advanced, I 
find that he is dependent on the archbishop, 
not only for the essential points of his argu¬ 
ment, but also for most of the details of his 
exposition. This is, of course, only a pro¬ 
visional opinion ; but I have at present found 
nothing to justify the further statementin your 
note, which extends Wycliffe’s indebtedness to 
his application of the “lordship” dootrine to 
practical questions of Church and State; nor, 
indeed, is it likely, on general grounds, that 
such should be the case, unless, perhaps, so far 
as the mere germs of his argument are eon- 
oeroed. The controversy with whioh Richard 
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“ LIP3ET.” 

Bristol: April 9, 1838. 

May I suggest that “Lip3et” is leap-gate, 
t.e., a stile, a gate which does not open but 
must be leaped? “Lippiatt” is not an un¬ 
common surname in Gloucestershire. 

What is the meaning of the ending “ lip,” as 
Birdlip,” “Hindlip,” and other names of 
places in Worcestershire and Gloucestershire ? 

Thomas Kerslake. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Mohdat, April 19,4 p.m. Astetio: “The Sumerian 
Language and its Affinities," by Pro! Homme!; 
"The Present State of Education in Egypt,” by 
Mr. Conynghame. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “Marine In¬ 
surance,” by Dr. E. Freshfleld. 

7 p.m. Education Society: “ Method in Teach¬ 
ing Frenoh," by M. A Esdangon. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lectors, 
“ Tapestry Making and Embroidery,” in., by Mr. 
Alan S. Cole. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: Kant's Kritik, oanatnded: 
“Methodology of Practical Reason,” by Mr. P. 
Daphne. 

8 p.m. Viotoria Institute: “The Persistence 
of Type,” by Mr. Hastings C. Dent. 


SOgl 
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*■*£• The following rwrarkB are prompted 
Unlimited Liability daring the Fifteen Tears, by the conviction that Stnot criticism is 
18 a9 8j 1 S 4 ’”awf Bn^Briotanaktag," by especially necessary in the case of works by 
Mr. H. Ward._ _ _ distinguished scholars, because the weight of 


if we oan prove that a word existed at the 
time when the Etgveda was composed, and 
occurs again, say, in the Brahmanas or in 
Manu, but, in spite of that, is not to be found 


lations of the Mandibular and Hyoid Arches in a 
Cretaceous ohark (Hybodm 4itbrint*tit),” by Mr. A. 
Smith- W ood ward. 

Folklore Society: 

Wai M US P AT. April 11, 8 p.m. Dialectical: “ Vaooina- 
tion an Error and its Compulsion a Wrong,” by 
Mr. Allred Milnee. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ A Fossiliferons Pebble 
Band in the Olive Group of the Eastern Salt-Range, 
Punjab,” by Mr. A. B. Wynne; “ The Upper Stages 
of the Ohaik in the neighbourhood of Moos, and 
the Phoephatio Beds associated with them,” by M. 
F. L, Oornet. 


SCIENCE. 

The Boot*, Verb-Form*, and Primary Deriva¬ 
tives of the Sanskrit Language. By "W. D. 
"Whitney. (Trubner.) 

Pkof. "Wtt.eiam Dwight Whitney, of Tale, 
is a most laborious scholar, and has done a 
great deal to popularise the science of lan¬ 
guage and the study of Sanskrit in America. 
He may fairly lay claim to originality also, 


challenged. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the statistical 
results furnished by Prof. Whitney’s work, 


very little more trouble would have given the 
information which must now be sought else¬ 
where. That the information is given in 


since they have been supplied by himself in exceptional cases affords no security 


the Proceeding* of the American Oriental Society 
for May 1885. It is, however, worth noting 
here that of the 2,000 verbal roots enume- 


Prof. Whitney has put BrAhmanas and 
Aranyakas together, assuring us that the line 
between them is evanescent. Many scholars 


rated by the Hindu grammarians the number hold that the line between the earliest Br&h- 
of those actually occurring in the literature manas and the latest Aranyakas is anything 
is still only slightly above 800, very few but evanescent, and they will certainly object 
having been discovered since Westergaard’s to the “ perhaps ” when Prof. Whitney says 


time, contrary to his anticipations. 


that it was “ perhaps hardly worth the attempt 


In giving an account of the work done by at drawing.” As he had the evidence before 
Prof. Whitney, it will perhaps be best to do him, here, again, a little more trouble would 


so as much as possible in his own words. 
Beginning with the Yedic literature, he says: 
“ I have gone carefully over the Petersburg 


have added greatly to the value of the present' 
work. 

Still more perplexing is his treatment of 


dictionary, excerpting all'the material needed the Upanishads, which, with regard to their 


for my purpose.” “He trusts,” he adds, 
“ that it is [only] the indifferent forms and 


phraseology and syntax, should on no account 
be lumped together with the Br&hmanas. He 


notably in his Sanskrit grammar. Here it derivatives which, having been passed over says he has distinguished by TJ. the small 
may well be said of him that, standing on the by the Lexicon, have escaped his gleaning number of these treatises that have an exist- 
shoulders of others, he has seen many things also.” However, he hastens to inform us that ence separate from Brahmanas and Aranyakas. 
hidden from them. Hence, those who know be has himself done some original work also In that case, he ought at least to have given 


what Prof. Whitney ia capable of have been 
looking forward to his long-promised work on 
The Boots, Verb-Forms, and Primary Deriva- 


in collecting materials from the Brahmanas, 
and that work is no doubt most important. 


In that case, he ought at least to have given 
the names of the Upanishads which he con¬ 
siders to have that separate existence, though 


tives of the Sanskrit Language with very great that whatever Prof. Whitney did would have 


Here, at all events, it was to be expected it would have been far better to have marked 


actations. 

wo ways were open for the treatment of 


been done once for all. But he again apolo¬ 
gises, and says: “From them I have ex- 


every form occurring in Upanishads only 
by U. 

All scholars who have had to do with the 


so important a subject. The one was to study cerpted all the noteworthy verbal forms and arranging and grouping of masses of material 

♦.Via native Grammarians Panini and Inn various n - tl. I..— V..- 1,.^ . U 


the native grammarians, Panini and his various 
commentators, and to furnish a complete col¬ 
lection of ail the roots, verb-forms, and 
derivatives recognised by them. More than 


(less completely) the primary derivatives.” know how hard a thing it is to be perfectly 
But why “less completely”? Even in consistent; but it is hardly too exacting to 
“noteworthy” a dangerous meaning might expect a more systematic treatment from a 
be found to lurk. These warnings show that veteran scholar like Prof. Whitney, especially 


forty years ago Westergaard, in his Bodices the work done by Prof. Whitney will have in a grammatical index where consistency is 
Linguae Sanscntae, followed this method, to be done over again. As to the excerpts of primary importance. He tells us, for in- 
though he could only do so partially, owing from the native grammarians, they can hardly stance, that “ instead of a period an individual 


to the scanty materials accessible at so early 

a stage of Sanskrit scholarship. Indeed, how- they are not made on any principle, as would any very definite and consistent plan.” 
ever widely we may differ in our views from appear from the statement that they are given Again, “a superior figure {eg., E. V 1 .) in- 
the native gram m a ri a n s, we. should never in “a liberal presentation.” Moreover, “this dicates the number of times a word or form 
forget that they represent an important phase material is in no part given at first hand, but has been met with, but this only in exoep- 
in Indian literary history, and are chrono- only as reported by "Western authorities.” tional cases, and not in the ease of every 
logically older than almost anything that is But why is this ? Surely Panini, Katy&yana, unique or very rare occurrence.” The mark 
now called classical literature in India. and Patanyali have been accessible now for E. Y 1 . is thus comparatively unimportant, 

The other way. would have been to put the some time; and Prof. Whitney is the last while it would have been valued very much 
native grammarians completely aside, and man to ignore the value not only of their if it had conveyed the guarantee that it gave 


be said to have any scientific value, because text is sometimes referred to, yet not upon 


any very definite and consistent plan.” 
Again, “a superior figure (eg., E. V 1 .) in- 


ed classical literature in India. 


material is in no part given at first hand, but has been met with, but this only in exoep- 
only as reported by Western authorities.” tional cases, and not in the oase of every 
But why is this ? Surely Panini, Katy&yana, unique or very rare occurrence.” The mark 


The other way would have been to put the gome time; and Prof. "Whitney is th< 
native gr ammar ians completely aside, and man to ignore the value not only of 


collect from the successive periods of Sanskrit rules, but of the actual words quoted in their us all the airaf Aeyo/icva of the Etgveds. 
literature all the evidence obtainable as to discussions, for verifying the use of verbs, Though, as Prof. Whitney himself admits, 
the existence of verbal roots and their various verb-forma, and derivatives during one of the he ordinarily gives the 3rd person singular, 
forms and derivatives. The time has arrived earliest periods in the history of Sanskrit he does not always do so, while he sometimes 
when this method could be applied with literature. gives it when it has not been met with at all. 

_ _Al* I'l. . . 1 I T1 V t — .. • . , a V . .. ........ . 


forms and derivatives. The time has arrived 
when this method could be applied with 
something like completeness. For, between 
the publication of Westergaard’s Bodices and 
now, the Big, 84ma, and Atharva Vedas have 


With regard to the arrangement of the Again, though etc. is intended to mean that 
materials under different heads, no one would other forms of the same make occur, he con- 


blame him for having drawn the lines of 


been indexed, and the grammatical material division in what he calls “ a partly arbitrary 

_ t- i —n_ & a _i_ i:*._ «« tt • . •. _• __v a • _v*___ 


contained in the great bulk of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture generally rendered accessible. Such a 


way.” He is quite right in marking nothing 
as Yedic except what occurs in the Etgveda. 


historical treatment of the language, which What is not JKi'gvedio is marked A. Y. 

_IJ 2 J A.11_ 11__1_ 1* At AT- - , . ,. \ n Tf , r. k TT 1 \ M 


would incidentally throw much light on the 
relation of the native grammarians to the 
phases of the language preserved to us, 
implies, no doubt, a great undertaking that, 
even if restricted within certain limits, would 
have proved a work of permanent value. 


(Atharva Yeda) or 8. V. (Sama Yeda). So 
far nothing could be better. But he adds, 


fesses that that sign has not always been used 
consistently, and that its absence must not be 
taken always as indicating more than that the 
variety of forms quotable is comparatively 
small. Among the derivative nouns it would 
surely not have been too difficult to preserve 
an alphabetical order; but even in so small a 


“ If anything occurring only in the Bik among matter we are told that some inconsistencies 
the three Vedas is found also in later periods, will doubtless be found. And we are warned 
the fact that it does not chanoe to be met with that though in deriving words from verbal 


,ve proved a work of permanent value. in the Atharvan or Saman is too unimportant 

Prof. "Whitney has chosen an intermediate to notice, and (save, perhaps, in exceptional 
tune, which, no doabt, allows him more ease oases) it is marked V. B. or the like.” 


and freedom, bat is certainly disappointing to "We are again justified in asking, Why ? failure of judgment. 

4.1—_J _ —1 __l. -_x. i- ti i _ % n A • i .• > 1 -r , , . , 


roots Prof. Whitney has been liberal, vet 
words which ought to have been included 
may have been omitted by oversight or by 


those for whom suoh a work is ohiefly in- J It is surely one of the most interesting facts, 


pa a book which professes to he a complete 
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collection of Sanskrit root* one naturally looks Indo-European value of the root in the one 
for those which have a special interest, and case or in the other.” Only in that case 
which one hopes to see treated with special roots like ban should likewise he given 
care. This will not be found to be the case as hn. But, when under gbabh we find 
in most instances. Of the root as “ to be,” his remark that there seems no good 


—et ea vise pan valde acclivis est. Bed intelleii 
aliter duci non potuisse, praesertim com tu neqae 
per Locustae neque Varronis veils* ducere. Vel 


POT Locustae neque Varronis velles ducere. Vel 
-Ml 1 „ , , , vinum [for which Madvig gives JBiUimui, Orelli 

care. This will not be found to be the case as hn. But, when under gbabh we find niuimu, Prof. Tyrrell /. unu*] ante suum fundum 
in most instances. Of the root as “to be,” his remark that there seems no good probe munierat. Locust* non attigcrat: quemego 
one wishes to know whether the medial forms reason why the root should not be aggrediar, et, ut arbitror, commovebo.” 

he and m occur in the Yeda. We look up as given as gnbh, we ask, How would he derive Mr. Tyrrell says: “ Quintus seems to have 
and find nothing. Yet in Boehtlingk and g agrdbha from gnbh ? Equally curious is his drawn the road in such a way as not to wench 
Both we find prayoktdss quoted from the statement that from a root kbit we might ? n their (Varro’s and Locusta’s) property, and 


Both we find prayoktdss quoted from 


Taitt. Br., and in the Taitt. 


quoted i 
• Ar.1,11, 


yashtdhe. 


on their (Varro’s and Locusta’s) property, and 


We are told that the perfect dsa occurs from bhan he called a later form of bhan ? A 
the Veda onwards. But does it occur by itself in reason should have been assigned for the 


have mntyst. According to what rule can refcu ™ . he «P«sted each proprietor to keep 
bhaat be called a later form of bean? A It, - ^ e f ate ’ 

reason should have been assigned for the ante „ fnndum probe munierat locusts: 


classical Sanskrit ? Those who are acquainted variation, for mere lapse of time cannot account Varro non attigerat,’ etc. Locust* had made a 
with Y&ska’s remark on the root savati would for the change of n to ir. Why is the very first neat bank or mound along the road. Pul tn'nui 
like to see whether that root has been iden- root given as Aim only, and not as ah also, was a common term in agriculture for a long 
tilled anywhere else in Sanskrit literature. But though he writes correctly ac and anc, a? and narrow raised bed, and is used by Pliny of the 
the root is not given at all, as if Yaska was anq ? Why should it be impossible to dis- rais6< l ground in front of a villa, and sloping 

not a most important witness to the existence tinguish between the roots sa and sr ? The ^ ^ ™° re ( , soli ? 

of Sanskrit mots. Tt would seem, in fact. «* f ®__ i, u described _by Vitamus, 5, 12, “a break- 


of Sanskrit roots. It would seem, in fact, as 
if this writer, though previous to Panini, had 
not been consulted at all by Prof. Whitney. 
Anyhow, the fact that a root is to be found 


oots. It would seem, in fact as former means “to settle” the latter “to water,” skirting aild p^ctog a pier* 

■, though previous to P4mni, had bind.” Certain forms of the two roots become seems to have fallen out betwlen Aocusfa and 


identical in sound, but others are kept quite non. 
distinct. There are several other instances of 


ARTHUR PALICES. 


in grammatical works only is not in itself a different [roots, in certain tenses and moods, 
sufficient reason to mark a root as unneoes- assuming' identical forms. In the special 
sary even for those who would exclude the tenses the two roots are wide apart. But, 
grammarians altogether. When we read in even in the general tenses, we have—from 


RUSSIAN LOAN-WORDS IN GERMAN. 

Oxford: April5,1881 

Permit me to add two brief remarks to my 


the Unadi Sfitras (iii. 122) that gardabhdh, ti; sishdya, asaishit, seshyati, idyayati; from 
“donkey,” is derived from a root oabd “to ^ ^ gdf U sApayati , They Min . 

make a noise/’ we have no reason to cide in the passive, slyats, asdyi, and in Certain 
doubt its existence, though Westergaard derivatives, such as sdya, sdyaka, sdyin, mta, 

mos n oho t a nrn/in so onw naoBoiro in - _ . _ r ' ’ 


, .1 , t • uOAi v an v oo. ouvu no ouuw. owywnn*. oint. 

was not able to produce any passage in M Mvd but not in \ th ’ n _ Hence we 
w^ch it occurred m a verbal form. The hav ’ e _ from SI . , ayan tyam, sayanam, setd, 


suffix -abha is very often used for form¬ 
ing names of animals, e g., karabha, a young 


1UK UaiUOD Ui (UUlUtUOt p n-WI » fUUUK A A l A A a A, A 

camel; sarabha, a fabulous animal with eight tdn T’, >alum avasdya. 

legs; Balabha, grasshopper; kalabha, young Prof. Whitney’s system of transhterahonis 

_ ° _ . _ - - . rr . .. . . ° anmonmoa vniolooriin cr If ho nrnroa 4ti h rha 


„ • T A • v 41 1 A* A “WIAJ WA» OUIO tJUUIULIl, A AAA WU1UU X B1U UlUOUtCU 

m: sishdya, asatsMt, seshyati, sdyayah ; from to Mr. Mayhew’s kind suggestion. 
sa : sasau, asdt, sdtyati, sdpayati. They coin- 1. German Knute, though it may have bees 
cide in the passive, slyats, asdyi, and in certain borrowed from the Russian Knut in its present 
derivatives, such as sdya, sdyaka, sdyin, sita, f 61 ) 86 M W ®U as English knout, originally 
silt, sited, but not in others. Hence we j 011 ? 11 ( a 

, m . i*s ,“ 1 

setavyam, situm, prasitya ; from sa : sdmyam, l 08 ich, in his new Etymologisches Worterbuch da 
sdnam , sdtd, sdtavyam, salum, avasdya. Slavisehen Sprachen (which, like Ids former 

Prof. Whitney’s system of transliteration is Dictionnaire de Six Langues Slaves, will be wel- 


make a noise ” ? Fortunately the verbal 
form agardat, and another derivative garda, 
“ hungry,” have lately been met with; hut, 


represent ua-na. so, again, we ougnt to Kussia and Scandinavia” (Oxford 1877), where 
write ucchatt, not uchatij if we want to keep a list of sixteen Russian and Old-Russi&n words 


u long by position. 

After noting these shortcomings, it would 


even without this, to have denied the reahty be unfair no 6 t acknowledge the great 

nf cm it h a vonr oa n add wmn I n hawo noon oorrr ... . . . 


of Scandinavian origin is given (v. p. 128-30), 
and Russian knut’ among them. 

2. The German adjective base or hot (evil, 


J | , 11 1 1 __ uo UUAAll UWK ow wvikiiv W AvuAv kUC KACOb —*---wov u*. vwv 

of such a root as card would have been carry- ftmoun t 0 f i abou r a work of this kind im- wicked), which does not occur in Gothic, nor, 
mg scepticism too far. Again, does not Ueg B coneentra ting the materials lying / ^ Low-German dialed, m 


the existence of such a root as vabh, “to 
weave,” quite as much as any number of 


taona prove acattered - n tbe great thesaurus of BoehtUngk T* • 

“ „ able the grammatical data contained in the found in Bulgarian, 8ervian. Bohemian, and 


4 _ til as VUV giiauauauvamaa vaMwu* wuuwauvu au ouo 

verbal forms ? Under va, vi, also to weave, greater part of Sanskrit literature, and will 
we look in vain for such important derivatives therefore be almost indispensable to all 
as nay 2, “ a female weaver,” and-caya, “-fold,” students of Sanskrit and comparative phil- 
in Vatur-vaya, “ four-fold.” Prof. Whitney ology. It is, however, to be regretted that 
can' hardly have omitted vabh = v<f>-aiv<n Prof. Whitney did not allow a work so com- 
because it does not occur in the Dh&tup&fAa, parativelv mechanical to be done bv one of 


found in Bulgarian, 8ervian, Bohemian, and 
Polish, and in the remaining Slavonio dialects. 
Prof. Miklosich, in his Etymolog. Wiirterbueh, 


can naraiy nave omittea vabh = v<p-<uvai p^f 'vndtney did not allow a work so com- aenve8 n 110111 tno root bi. To traoe, tnere- 
because it does not occur in the Dh&tup&fAa, pa ratively mechanical to be done by one of , fore ’ in .. the a further Slavonic 

for he gives a number of roots whioh do not hi 8 pupils, and devote his exceptional talents 

occur there. A root likexurahe leaves out, and weU-known industry to some magnum Or doesfhis word^ld another in- 

though it does occur in the DhAtup&tAa, and 8 p !Mi original in its character and more finished stance of the original close affinity between the 
though such expressions as khaagopakuntham. execution. A. A. Macdonell. Slavonic and Teutonic languages r 

s atrum mdrayati, “ he kills an enemy striking _ H, Kbjbs. 


with the dagger,” show that the root was 
real and historical. 

An uncertainty about phonetic laws some- ^ emendation in a letter of cioebo. u«wn my awmiraon r « “ " u “,“ 

times shows itself. Thus, under Sau, a form ^ ocUege, DubUn: April a, isss. nam « “ 13t *®f ht ?.” J^o called «■ DurtelM 

sk amnan is given. But, when does s ever ^ =gold-finoh), which both Weigand and rroi. 

vary with £ Hand, which Prof Whitney emSaC^tT Mter of^ro ’t *gSS have recognised as horded from tk* 

nghtly joins with skand, shows that skam which occurred to me when perusing my or Cz . e ^, ® teh1 ? 0 

belongs to kam. As a general rule, it may colleague Mr. Tyrrell’s interesting second £ O ^te^f or ^.? S SguSk’’^01d- 
be preferable to pve roots with n msteadof volume, just published, which will soon I or Church-Slavonic “ Stsegl,” Si these cogn&ta 
ar, when both forms occur, in opposition presume, be reviewed in your columns. In j v,- . K 6 

a_ al. _.i t>„a _v__ Tifitter DXTjVTTT Q_ Ft. iii. 1 . 4-. wa Virvo I S ® Sam© • 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


H. Kbbbs. 

P.S.—May I add another undoubted Slavonic 
loan-word in German, to which Mr. Morfill has 
kindly drawn my attention ? It is the bird’s 
name “Stieglitz” (also called “Distelfink” 
=gold-finoh), which both Weigand and Proi 
Kluge have recognised as borrowed from the 
Bohemian or Czech “ Stehlec” or “ Stshlik”= 
Polish “ Szezygiel ” = Russian “ Shtchegol” (° r 


ar, when both forms occur, in opposition 
to the practice of the Petersburg dic¬ 
tionary. “ For,” to use Prof. Whitney’s own 
words, “as long as we speak of the Sanskrit 
root vid, and not ved, so long it seems to 
follow that we ought to speak of the Sanskrit 
root rri t } and not vart, whatever may be the 


presume, be reviewed in your columns. In 
Letter CXLVIII, Q. Fr. iii. 1, 4, we have, 
according to the MSS.: 

“ Idibus Sept, in Laterio fui. Viam perspexi, quae 
mihi ita placuit, ut opus publicum videretur esse, 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Prussian Commission on Colliery Explo¬ 
sions has just issued a report entitled Dm 
Sicherheitslampen- Weeen beim Steirikohlenberijtou , 
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The volume of text is accompanied by an atlas 
of sixty-six excellent plates, showing on a large 
scale the construction of all the chief types of 
safety-lamps. It is curious that this volume 
has appeared almost at the same moment that 
our English Commission on Accidents in Mines, 
under Mr. W. ,W. Smyth, has i>sued its final 
report. 

An excellent bibliographical sketch of both 
native and foreign works on the botany of 
Spain, entitled “ Historia de la Flora Iberica,” 
by D. B. Lazaro, will be found in Nos. 217, 
218, 219 (February 15—March 31, 1886) of the 
Boletin of the Institucion Libre de Ensefianza 
of Madrid. 


dealt with the Andrea del Sarto of Browning’s 
poem rather than with the Andrea of history— 
about which latter there was a good deal of doubt 
as to his character and career—much of what was 
received when Browning wrote having sinoe been 
questioned. But there could be no doubt that, as 
{fir. Fleming pointed out, Browning’s Andrea was 
the Andrea of the portrait in the National Gallery. 
The whole spirit of that portrait is to be traoed 
in the resigned melancholy, the almost suave 
resignation of Browning’s verse. A twilight 
meditation under some soft physical influence, 
with action far removed, the sting ot' an old 
trouble, somehow gone—a regret almost vague, 
almost inoonstant; all life “a twilight piece ”— 

(1 « mmmnn mnnu frilvars evftrvthinff *’ Snrelv 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mr. E. Colborne Baber, now consul-general 
in Corea, has sent home nine sheets of MSS. 
from Formosa, written in the Homan alphabet 
about a hundred years ago by the descendants 
of natives who had been taught by the Dutch 
during their occupation of the island during 
the seventeenth century. The present in¬ 
habitants are unable either to read the char¬ 
acter or understand the language, though they 
have carefully preserved the documents. They 
now speak various dialects of Chinese, and in 
writing use Chinese characters. 

Dr. Arnold Sohroer, who in phonetics is 
a pupil of Mr. H. 8weet, has been appointed to 
the newly founded professorship of English at 
Freiburg. 

Prof. Terrien de Lacobperie is preparing 
for the press the lectures recently delivered at 
University College under the title, The Science 
of Language with special reference to South- 
Ea stem Asia. The book will be published by 
Mr. David Nutt, who will also issue imme 
diately The Beginnings of Writing in and about 
Thibet, by the same author, illustrated with 
three pages of facsimiles. 

M. Henri Oicont has published (Paris: 
Picard) a catalogue of the Greek MSS. in the 
Bibliotheque royale at Brussels, with alpha¬ 
betical tables, giving the names of the authors, 
the subject-matter, &c. The MSS. number 121, 
and the greater number come from the religious 
houses suppressed in the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

The Revue critique of March 29 contains 
long review of Dean Byrne’s General Principles 
of the Structure of Language, by M. V. Henry, 
which concludes as follows: 

“ J’ai trop insists sur les inconvenient* de la 
methods suivie par 1’auteur, pour n’en pas faire 
reeeortir le s&rieux et incontestable avantage, qui 
te ?commands son livre, malgnS sea d6fauts, & toutes 
les biblioth&ques *avan tee. Abstraction faite du 
Grundriss de M. Fr. Muller, qu’il faut toujours 
mettre hors du pair, je ne connais aucun ouvrage 
recent qui eontienne, sous un volume aussi reduit, 
une aussi grande variety de documents linguis- 
tiques. Au point de me des informations c’est 
un repertoire riche et precieux dont 1’usage serait 
rendu plus commode si M. Byrne y joignait une 
table alphab4tique et un index bibliographiquo.’* 

The Deutsche Litteraturzeitung of March 11 
has a review, by Prof. Zupitza, of the second 
part of Dr. Murray’s New English Dictionary 
the GSttingische gelehrte Anzeigen of March 1 i 
review, by Prof. Kielhorn, of Grierson’s Bihar 
Peasant Life; and the Philologische Wochen- 
schrift of March 20 a review, by Prof. Weck- 
lein, of Sandys’s new edition of the Bacchae. 
Each of these three reviews is very com' 
pliment&ry. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Brownino So cutty. — (Friday, Feb. SO.) 
Faanaatcx Wsdnohb, Esq., in the Chair.—In his 
opening remarks the chairman said that the paper 


a common greyness silvers everything.” Surely 
never was artist's work or artist’s mind more 
thoroughly translated and understood than in this 
Andrea del Sarto of Browning. In many studies, 
even of artistic life and aim, one true point 
and one only of recorded history may have 
been the poet’s care. That was his motive, sug¬ 
gesting all he afterwards was able to create. It is 
so that artists invent, it is so very often; but in 
Andrea del Sarto it does not happen to be so. All 
the real Andrea, at all events, as men knew him 
when Browning wrote, is in the poem. That is his 
portrait, his history, his form, almost his auto¬ 
biography; "incidents in the development,” yes, 
also in the decay, “ of a soul.” Browning’s pro¬ 
found sympathy with art, with artistic ambition, 
with the dream that always, in the artist’s mind, 
overpasses the reality; the vision and the faculty 
divine, the faculty never, somehow, quite fully 
used, the vision, somehow, never realised; his 
sympathy with all this is the basis of the 
deep beauty and the charm of Andrea del Sarto. 
Browning’s great knowledge of art, no doubt, 
often adds accuracy in matters of detail, when he 
treats of art and artists; but there has been often 
too much insistance on this and on its intrinsic 
value. Its presence or its absence is not essen¬ 
tial, the soul of the thing is always there. 
Only the artist understands the artist. And that 
is tire secret of Browning, and why Andrea is 
successful with its accuracy, if it be aocurate; this 
or that other thing just as triumphant with its 
inaccuracy. The letter killeth. in all work ot 
criticism, in all work of creation, the truth of that 
should constantly be before us. — Mr. Albert 
Fleming’s paper on Andrea del Sarto was then read. 
It began with au expression of surprise that 
painters should so persistently neglect Browning 
in their search for subjects, and prefer to cover the 
walls of the Academy with dogs, babies, and 
bishops. The Sing and the Book alone contains 
subjects for many pictures which might help 
a painter to immortality. Attention was then 
directed to the portrait of Andrea del Sarto in 
the National Gallery, a photograph of which was 
passed round, which Mr. Fleming thought oould 
not be fully appreciated without Browning's 
poem, which tells more of the artist than is to be 
found in Vasari. Between the poem and the 
portrait there is a beautiful and exact harmony, 
all the more wonderful when the soft languorous 
grace of the painter and the rough-hewn dramatic 
energy of the poet are contrasted. But as fully 
and completely as Carlyle has evolved his monk 
Sampson and Tennyson his Lucretius, until both 
live and move and have their being for us, has 
Browning triumphed in the immensely more diffi¬ 
cult work of dealing with Andrea. He had to 
deal with a man who had the potentiality and 
promise of high achievement and never the fulfil¬ 
ment ot it; who honoured his wife and dis¬ 
honoured his king; tender, gentle, and a sneak; 
at once “ faultless ” in art and most faultful; who, 
when trouble—trouble ot his own making—touohed 
him, drifted like a broken autumn leaf down to 
misery, ruin, and death. After sketching the 
painter's life and work, the paper went on to 
discuss the poem in detail, pointing out how com¬ 
pletely it characterises Andrea and his life and his 
work—twilight, mental and physical, being the 
leit motif running through all, even the portrait 
painted by himself in the National Gallery. 
Andrea was essentially a weak watery soul, with 
good intentions that fail, with struggles which 
never bring liberty, who blames God and wife and 
circumstances for his failures—never himself. He 
is too weak to follow the insight he has into art, 
and into his own capacities; ne is content to be 


“ judged,” and to give up the struggle when he 
points out to Luorezia, in the finest passage in 
the poem, how many there are in Florence who 
can do much less than he, and how thoir “ less ” 
is so much more ; “ man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp ’’—he will not even grasp. In heaven, 
perhaps, he thinks he may do better; who knows 
that God may not give him one of the four great 
walls with Leonardo, Raphael, and Angelo. Look 
now at the faoe sadly watching you from the wall 
in Trafalgar Square. Has not Browning indeed 
brought speech to the lips and a soul to the faos, 
fixing for ever in undying verse the secret and the 
sorrow of a broken life.—A discussion of the paper 
and of Andrea’s place in art followed. 


(Friday, March S8). 

This R»v. J. Llbwblyn Davibs in the Chair.—The 
paper set down for this meeting was “ Brown¬ 
ing’s Metrical Development,” by Mr. Arthur 
Symons; but circumstances having prevented 
that gentleman from preparing it, Mr. Bevell 
read a paper on “Certain Aspects of Workers 
and their Work in Browning’s poems, espe¬ 
cially in The Soy and the Angel, and in A 
Grammarian's Funeral.” Mr. Bevell took for his 
motto, and for the special justification of his 
paper, some words of Mr. Wedmore’s: “ Brown¬ 
ing is among the half-dozen '-writers, after the 
Bible and after Shakspere, who may hope to form 
character, to confirm and enlarge talent and to 
substantially influence life”; and these two studies 
were intended to form a portion of a series, illus¬ 
trating "Certain Aspects of Workers and their 
Work.” With many others, they exhibited 
and illuminated the close relation subsisting 
between character and work, and the constant 
interaction going on between them. In The Boy 
and the dngel the main lesson set forth was, no 
doubt, that a man’s proper work is that which 
God chooses for him, not that which he chooses for 
himself. If he break away from the former, his 
contribution to the harmony of the universe is 
lost, “ creation’s chorus stops.” When Theoorite 
went back to his old and proper work “ creation’s 
pausing strain ’’ was taken up again and harmony 
resumed. No kind of work is "common or un¬ 
clean” which has its place in the social order. 
Turning to A Grammarian’e Funeral, after a few 
words on the revival of learning in Europe, Mr. 
Bevell said the poem was evidently intended to 
provoke our admiration of certain aspects of the 
character so vividly portrayed, and in such 
splendid rhythmic verse—the Grammarian’s un¬ 
swerving fidelity, his sublime self-abandonment, 
his indomitable resolution. The decision not to live, 
but merely to know, is one against which Browning 
ever protests; but here, notwithstanding the in¬ 
completeness of the end sought, the man’s life was 
nobly lived, the spirit in which he struggled sets 
the seal of moral grandeur on the life. In this 
fine poem the exceeding breadth and complexity 
of human life is strikingly reoognised and illus¬ 
trated.—The paper gave rise to considerable dis¬ 
cussion. 

Oakbrioob Antiquarian Society — (Monday, 
March 15.) 

Thb Bbv. G. F. Browne, President, in the Ohair. 
—Mr. W. M. Fawcett gave the following account 
of his visit to a chained library at Zutphen: On 
arriving at Zutphen, we went to the cathedral, 
which we found to be a large church, somewhat 
dismal, like most other Dutch churohea; but it has 
two things worthy of note—one is a beautiful 
brazen font and cover, and the other a large 
library of chained books. The library occupies 
the south aisle of the choir, and is continued partly 
round the apse; the desks are set at right angles 
to the walls, as in most libraries; they are 9 feet 
2J in. long, and between each desk there is a seat. 
Ten of these desks are fairly finished with carved 
ends, but they are only 1J in. thiok. The quaint 
dolphin-terminations with a pine-apple between 
each are effective, and there is a subject on each : 
The Trinity, The Dove, Agnus Dei, Head of our 
Savour, Pelican, Head (one sketched), Virgin 
and Child, Female Saint with Book and Palm 
(doubtless St. Katharine, as the president 
observed), Grotesque Head, Bose. The eight 
others were plain and had^no carving. The 
books were chained by a light chain—each 
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link 1J to 2 in. long and quite narrow, and made 
of metal. The chain was attached at the top 
of the last cover of the book, and the upper end 
slid on a rod : this rod passed simply through the 
wall-standard, and finished at the outer standard 
with a hasp, which fitted on a lock-plate, and held 
the rod when locked, so that it could not be drawn 
forward. It seems now to be nailed, so that the 
books cannot be taken away at all; but there was 
evidently a system of locking originally, so that 
books could be removed with special leave. There 
are in all 316 books chained in this manner. Those 
I looked at were seventeenth-century books, and 
well bound—but in lamentable condition. I rubbed 
several of the bindings and exhibit them. The 
whole place is damp and utterly uncared for, and 
I fear that there will not be many books left in a 
few years, nnless more care is taken of them. The 
desks are not dissimilar to those in the library at 
Trinity Hall, but there the rod is below the shelf, 
and the chain was attached to the book at the 
side-edge of the book. Hone of the old chaining 
remains at Trinity Hall; but the arrangement by 
which it was done is quite clear, and one or two 
books have been chained as examples. 


Inbtitutb of Actuaries.— (Monday, March 29.) 

Mta rns N. Adler, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—Hr. 
James Chisholm raid a paper entitled “The Assess¬ 
ment of Life Risks.” He dealt with the method ic 
use by life assurance companies of adding a certain 
number of years to the age of a person proposing 
to insure his life, to compensate tor supposed 
extra risk due to impaired health or imperfect 
family history; and he contended that this method, 
besides being based on an incorrect theory, was 
misleading in practice. Suggestions were made, 
illustrated by a diagram, for obtaining the opinion 
of medical examiners in a more accurate way; and 
the view was expressed that it was extremely 
desirable that assurance offices should use, as far 
as possible, one common form of medical report.— 
Drs. James E. Pollock, Symes Thompson, Buxton, 
Shillitoe, Allchin, Selfe Bennett, and otheis took 
part in the discussion which followed. 


Bocibtt or Antiquaribs. —( Thursday , April 1.) 

John Evans, Esq., President, in the Chair.—Mr. 
Aston Webb read a paper on “ The Church of St. 
Bartholomew, Smithfleld.” After giving a brief 
historical account of the church, which was founded 
in 1103 and consecrated in 1123, the nave pulled 
down after the suppression m 1544 and the tower 
in 1628, Mr. Webb exhibited plans of the church, 
showing the fringe factory which occupied the 
Lady chapel and the forge in the north transept. 
Both these have now been purchased; and it is in¬ 
tended to remove the portion of the factory which 
extends over the church, making the chancel end 
apsidal, and to construct two shallow transepts in 
place of the forge and vestry. The sketch of the 
proposed east end led to some discussion.—Mr. 
Ferguson exhibited a wooden figure of Ohrist from 
a rood, belonging to St. Antony's Chapel, Cartmel. 
The arms and feet were gone, and it had been used 
as a poker for the vestiy fire. This and the one 
recently exhibited are the only two known in 
England. Mr. Micklethwaite enumerated all the 
remains of roods which were known to him in 
England.—Mr. Hilton exhibited the seal of the 
peculiar jurisdiction of the Dean of Salisbury, 
found at Sonning. The device was a Virgin and 
Child with the legend: “ Ave Maria gratia plena*” 
It did not appear to have been specially made for 
the purpose. 


Philolooical Socibtt.— [Friday, April 2.) 
Prof. Skbat, President, in the Chair.—On the 
motion of the president, supported by Dr. Fur- 
nivall and Mr. A. J. Ellis, the meeting passed a 
resolution of sympathy with the family of the late 
Archbishop Trench, one of the vice-presidents of 
the society, and the original proposer, twenty-nine 
years ago, of the supplement to Johnson’s and 
Richardson’s Dictionaries, which resulted in the 
preparation of the society’s Hew English Dic¬ 
tionary, now in course of editing for the Clarendon 
Press by Dr. J. A. H. Murray. Dr. Frederick 
Stock being absent through illness, his paper on 


“ The Heidelberg Dialect” was read by Mr. A. J. 
Ellis. 

Aristotelian Society.—( Monday, April 5.) 
Shadworth H. Hodoson, President, in the Chair. 
—Mr. G. J. Romanes read a paper on “ Mind and 
Motion,” embodying a further development of the 
views enunciated in his Rede lecture at Cambridge 
last year. In brief, his argument was that if 
matter in motion is substantially identical with 
mind, as is supposed by the theory of monism, it 
becomes logically possible to regard the external 
world, not merely as an object, but also as an eject. 
Only the eject must be without limitation, and so 
without personality. It may, however, be imper¬ 
sonal only because it is more than personal. There 
is no reason to suppose that the peculiar circum¬ 
scription of matter in motion (which on its obverse 
aspect reveals itself as personality) is any onto¬ 
logical condition to the existence of mind. Even 
within human experience we find that it is not so; 
for the mentation of society is something other 
than, and more than, the mentation of all its 
constituent units. Thus the theory of monism is 
quite as compatible with that of theism as with 
that of atheism, although in itself it cannot be 
said to lend support to either. The paper is in 
type for the Contemporary Review. 

Edinburgh Mathematical Socibty.— 
{Triday, April 9.) 

Dr. R. M. Ferouson, President, in the Chair.— 
Mr. J. S. Mackay oommunicated a note on the 
divisibility of certain numbers; Mr. R. E. Allar- 
dice discussed the projective geometry of the 
sphere; and Mr. John Alison gave statical proofs 
of several geometrical theorems. 


FINE ART. 

GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at rodaoed priooa (Engraving*,Chromoi, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framod. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmaa peasant s .— 
Geo. Kkeb, 116, Strand, near Water loo-bridge. 


SOME ART MAGAZINES. 

The Portfolio for April contains a reproduction 
of a masterly sketch by William Muller. The 
engraving is the result of an interesting experi¬ 
ment uniting mezzotint, pure linear etching, 
and sulphur surface-biting, a complicated pro¬ 
cess which appears to succeed very well in 
rendering the auality of water-colour. An 
article by Mr. Watkiss Lloyd endeavours to 
prove the faulty restoration of the right arm of 
the Laoeoon. An antique gem in the possession 
of Lord Arundell of Wardour is engraved with 
a similar triple combat with serpents, but the 
man’s arm is bent at the elbow and drawn by 
the coils of the serpent towards his head. In 
parts x. and xi. of “ Imagination in Landscape 
Painting,” Mr. Hamilton attributes that unity 
and simplicity of composition which dis¬ 
tinguished the great painters to a defective 
memory, accompanied by an imagination strong 
enough to build a whole out of such points of 
a landscape as aro involuntarily remembered 
by the artist. Miss Helen Zimmem writes an 
artiole on Chodowiecki, the Berlin “ Little 
Master” of the eighteenth century, illustrated 
with some of his most lively designs. 

The Magazine of Art begins with a spirited 
article by Mr. G. Saintsbury upon Lord 
Beacensfield, illustrated with portraits by 
Maclise, Millais, Furaiss, and Boehm, and a 
sheet of caricatures from Punch. It also con¬ 
tains a discussion of “ Russian or Scythian?” 
metal work by Vladimir Stassoff, of muoh 
interest; and an apology for studio landscape by 
Audlev Mackworth, which is, in reality, only 
the old appeal for imagination versus imitation. 
Some poor “ process ” engravings of Mr. Nelson 
Maclean’s sculpture accompany an appreciative 
paper on this artist by Mr. J. A. Blaikie. Miss 
Mary Robinson’s verses, called “AVenetian 
Nocturne,” are a musical echo of a sad fancy; 


but there is not much to admire in the accom¬ 
panying illustration by Miss Clara Montalba. 

The second quarterly issue of the Century 
Guild Hobby-Horse (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
shows a considerable advance on the first. It 
contains some fair sonnets and some strong 
protests against the proposed “ improvements ” 
of the Charter House, and the selection of Mr. 
Bodley to execute the reredos of St. Paul’s. In 
another article Mr. Edward Christie revives the 
memory of Dr. Arne, and praises his cheerful 
English ditties, once so much admired and now 
rarely heard. Mr. W. M. Rossetti gives apprecia¬ 
tive “ characteristics ” of Mr. F. Madox Brown, 
emphasising the national character of his art. 
It is accompanied by an autotype of a water¬ 
colour drawing by Mr. Brown representing 
“The Entombment of Christ.” Mr. Mack- 
murdo continues his interesting and original 
notes on the National Gallery. 

The two numbers of L’Art for March contain 
a fine etching of “Hannan,” son of Frans Hals, 
from the portrait by the latter in the collection 
of Princess Demidoff; an etching by Carred of 
Delacroix’s “ Dante and Virgil in Hell,” now in 
the Louvre; an interesting article upon the 
fifteenth-century tapestrie?, “ The History of 
St. John the Baptist,” in the Castle of Pan; an 
amusing review of Japanese books of carica¬ 
ture; and the close of the “History of the 
Department of Modem Sculpture at, the 
Louvre.” 

The March number of the Zeitschrift fur 
bildende Kunst is an unusually interesting one. 
It contains reproductions in colour of the wall 
paintings in the palace of Tiryns discovered by 
Dr. Scnliemann ; an etching of a very fine 
portrait by Cranach the elder, in the possession 
of Herr Miethke, of Vienna; and an oatline of 
the newly-discovered Mantegn*, in the Brer at 
Milan. Dr. Eisenmann contributes to the 
dispute as to Jan Scorel’s identity with “ The 
Master of the Death of the Virgin,” and Dr. 
Earl Justi describes some .important works of 
Gerhard David which he has discovered in his 
journeys through the Spanish peninsula. 

The new German quarterly, Literature and 
Culture of the Renaissance, edited by Dr. Ludwig 
Geiger, is addressed especially to students of 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies. The number before us contains nine of 
the Wimpfeling letters, an account of the en¬ 
lightened Johannes Hadus-Hadelins’a sojourn 
on the shores of the Baltic in 1514, and a plea 
for the character of that type of the Teutonia 
Renaissance, Ulrich von Hutton. Of more 
general interest are papers by the editor upon 
the first “ Musenalmanach,” and “Miracle 
Plays and Church Art,” by Carl Mayer. 

A learned disquisition, by Dr. Julius Meyer, 
upon the influence of Raphael and Sebastian 
del Piombo upon one another, as exemplified 
in the Blenheim and the Florentine pictures of 
the “ Fomarina,” and by Raphael’s “ Violin 
Player,” appears in the last number of the Jahr- 
buch der Koniglich Preussischen Kunstsamndungen. 

A heliogravure is given of the Blenheim 
picture, which is now in the Berlin Gallery. 
Dr. Meyer suggests that it was painted by 
Sebastian before his connexion with Michael- 
Angelo, and while he was under the influence 
of Raphael and the Venetians. This union of 
Venetian and Florentine qualities Dr. Meyer 
traces also in the Florentine “ Fomarina” of 
1512, the treatment of which he thinks incom¬ 
patible with Raphael’s practice. He traoes 
Venetian influence in the “ Violin Player ” also; 
but not stronger than might have been felt by 
Raphael in pretence of such a talent as 
Sebastian’s. His conclusion is, therefore, that 
both “ Fomarinas ” must be given to Sebas¬ 
tian ; but that we may still reckon the greatest 
of the three piotures—“The Violin Player”— 
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s Raphael’s. The paintings of Michael-Angelo 
»und the border of the ceiling of the Sistine 
lhapel are the subject of a study by W. Henke, 
'he other articles are on “ The Kathhaus at 
’osen,” by H. von Debn-Rotfelser; “The 
lorse in the Art of the Fifteenth Century,” by 
I. Weizsacher; and “ The Florentine Sculp- 
nre ” in the Berlin Museum, by W. Bode, 
-he lant is the sixth of this important series of 
papers, and is accompanied by a coloured and 
filt photographic plate of a charming “ Virgin 
uid Child,” by Jacopo Sansorino, as well as 
>y other illustrations in the text. 


THE BAUDRY EXHIBITION. 

Whbn the sad and unexpected news of Paul 
Baudry’s death startled his friends and admirers 
<ome few months since, they at once decided 
that it was essential to his "glory, as a French 
painter of the first rank, that such of his works 
is might be available should, according to 
custom, be collected and exhibited at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. At the same time it 
was felt that, in his case, such an exhibition must 
necessarily be disappointing; and this appre¬ 
hension has undoubtedly, to some extent, been 
realised. It is as a supremely accomplished 
master of decorative art that his European 
reputation has been acquired, and yet none of 
his most important works in the branch which 
he made peculiarly his own are at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. This was. perhaps, inevitable ; but 
it is none the less to be regretted, and there is 
much ground for the fear that with the general 
public the fame of the painter will hardly be 
increased by the present show of his paintings. 
In some respects the smaller collection shown 
three years ago at the Orangerie was far more 
characteristic and far more representative of the 
achievement of the master, for it contained the 
“ Marriage of Cupid and Psyche,” the “ Phoebe,” 
and other exquisite decorations executed for the 
palaces of the Vanderbilt family at New York, 
as well as the curious “ St. Hubert,” destined to 
be the crowning ornament of one of the great 
chimney-pieces at the Chateau de Chantilly; 
and all these works were then with rare taste 
placed approximately in the positions which 
they were ultimately destined to occupy. The 
crowning labour of Baudry’s life, the one to 
which he devoted his best years, his most in¬ 
tense efforts, was the great series of decorative 
canvases which adorn the vestibule of the Grand 
Opera; and these masterpieces, which, by the way, 
have lately undergone a veritable resuscitation, 
am necessarily represented only by a comprehen¬ 
sive series of studies and drawings, on too small 
a scale, however, to give any adequate idea of 
the originals. This is the case also with the 
ceiling and decorations executed for the house 
of Mdme. de Paiva in the Champs Elysees, and 
with the great “ Glorification de la Loi,” painted 
for the ceiling of the Cour de Cassation, which 
in 1881 carried off the medal of honour at the 
Salon. The latter work is, however, represented 
by an admirable series of studies in oils for the 
heads of the chief personages. On the other 
hand, we are here reminded that Baudry in his 
earlier time displayed, if not real emotional 
power, yet a considerable amount of dramatic 
force, a quality wanting in his later works—or 
rather, perhaps, absent—because in the style 
which was that of his manhood there was little 
or no scope for its legitimate exhibition. 

The “ Charlotte Corday,” painted in 1861, and 
lent by the Museum of Nantes, shows the heroic 
maiden erect, frozen with horror, at the very 
moment after the accomplishment of her terrible 
task. The work shows tragic intensity combined 
with great sobriety in the delineation. If the 
Charlotte Corday is over-conscious and a shade 
theatrical, the contorted form of the expiring 
Marat is rendered with superb energy; and the 


painter has realised, without loss of style or 
abuse of ultra-realistic details, all the terrors of 
the death-agony. The material horrors for 
which such a subject might properly give scope, 
and which the more modern paiuters of the 
French school seek to palm o.T as tragedy, are 
carefully eschewed. The “ Supplice d’une 
Vestale,” a huge composition belonging to a 
still earlier period (1857), is less successful, the 
design being both over-elaborate and confused, 
though many of the figures, taken separately, are 
admirable. 

Among the works characteristic of the defini¬ 
tive style of the master, the following 
may be cited as among the most noticeable : 
A reduced version of the “La Fortune et le 
jeune Enfant” of the Luxembourg—a very dis¬ 
tinctive though an early work—is chiefly 
remarkable for the felicity with which it 
reproduces the graces and mannerisms of 
Correggio; while its colour, especially that of 
the smaller example, recalls Diaz even more 
than the master whom he, too, reverenced and 
imitated. There are here several versions of 
the “ Diane chassant Cupidon,” a subject which 
seems to have hod a special attraction for the 
painter. A little masterpiece is the “ Verity,” 
showing the goddess entirely nude, reclining on 
the edge of the well from which she is newly 
risen, gazing into a mirror, and attended bv an 
amorino, or genius, bearing draperies. Here 
Baudry has almost succeeded in bringing into 
complete harmony the rival modes of pictorial 
expression—that which depends on rhythmic 
harmony of design, and that which has as its 
chief instrument beauty and suggestiveness of 
colour. This little picture might serve as 
a triumphant refutation, if any such were 
needed, of the charge brought against the 
master by certain superficial observers that, 
in the delineation of female loveliness, he 
aims at meretricious charm and suggestiveness. 
Nothing purer than the undraped figure of Truth 
can be imagined ; and with lew, if any, excep¬ 
tions, this holds good of all the painter’s work of 
this class. As a great master of decoration, in 
the noblest sense of the term, he necessarily 
made the nude human form his chief element of 
design and instrument of expression ; and if, in 
selection of type and happy generalisation of 
form, he did not approach the finer nude studies 
of Ingres, if his ideal figures have not always the 
fitness or the monumental character which, what¬ 
ever may be their technical faults, cannot be 
denied to those of M. Puvis de Chavannes, his 
art seldom or never transgresses the limits of 
a refined sensuousnessj ana evidences only the 
joy of the true artist in the incomparable grace 
and expressiveness of the human form. On the 
other hand he is perhaps open to the reproach 
that, in his endeavour to combine originality in 
the point of view selected with an application 
of the principles which guided the great 
Italian masters of the sixteenth century, he often 
chose types of too modem, too localised a charac¬ 
ter, giving to his creations a superficial aspect of 
frivolity which somewhat obscures at the first 
glance the undoubted power, the learning, the 
seriousness of which his art contains ample evi¬ 
dence. This is to some extent true of many of 
the groups, and especially of the single figures of 
the Muses at the Opera, and the same reservation 
applies with even greater force to the symbolical 
figures in the “ Glorification de la Loi,” in which 
the gravity of the subject has been insufficiently 
emphasised, and Tiepolo rather than Veronese 
appears to have been emulated. 

One of the most exquisite exercises in colour 
here is the well-known “La Vague”—a nude 
nymph stretched at full length on the sea¬ 
shore, half overshadowed by a huge wave of 
delicious grey-green tint, which slowly, and as 
it were lazily, curls over her, and is about 
to break. Here the chief pre-occupation of the 
pointer has evidently been the realisation of the 


subtle harmony, for which opportunity is af¬ 
forded by the rosy tints of the flesh, the trans¬ 
parent greens of the sea, and the buffs and greys 
of the sandy shore ; form has been comparatively 
neglected, and is less happily rendered than in 
some kindred works of the master. In the 
“ Eros and Psyche,” recently shown at the 
Hanover Gallery, Baudry has essayed higher 
ground, and shows a somewhat unusual tender¬ 
ness, and an earnest desire to lay bare his 
conception of the higher significance of the 
myth. In delineating the attained union of 
the lovers, he has apparently sought to suggest 
the junction into one perfect whole of the 
spiritual and the physical love, the marriage of 
body and soul, the dawn of a new and perfect 
life. But, unfortunately, the high aim of the 
painter is not altogether realised ; the type of 
the Psyche is not happily chosen, and the Lead 
of the Eros is too effeminate in its delicate 
beauty, while the colour, super-subtle and 
exquisite as it is in its way, is scarcely suited to 
express a subject so high and solemn. In itself, 
however, the “ tour de force ” accomplished is 
very remarkable. With perfect harmony and 
measure the master has expanded and distributed 
over the canvas all the delicate prismatic hues 
of the opal, and that, without one false tint or 
strained harmony, which would indeed, in the 
present case, have been fatal to the entire scheme 
of colour. 

Ardent and unswerving as was Baudry’s 
devotion to his art, his artistic temperament was 
a somewhat cold and unemotional one. Humanity 
interested but did not greatly move him, and he 
willingly averted his face from the terrible 
realities oi life, and cared not, as a rule, to 
delineate the higher and more intense passions. 
With a just appreciation of his powers, ne, with 
some few exceptions, eschewed religious art— 
not an easy avoidance for a French painter even 
of the present day, and especially for one of 
Baudry’s peculiar attainments. A proof of his 
want of sympathy with subjects of this order is 
afforded by the pretty, but rather trivial, “ Le 
petit St Jean,” in which a sleek over-civilised 
French child, furnished with the appropriate 
attributes, does duty for the Precursor; not a 
trace of the emotion with which such a subject, 
if attempted at all by a modem, should be 
approached has in this instance been impressed 
by the artist on his work. Though the present 
exhibition does not contain Baudry’s master¬ 
piece in portraiture, the famous “Guizot”—a 
picture wnich has, however, been frequently 
seen of late years in Paris—it is extraordinarily 
rich in works of the same class, and proves that he 
was, from the very commencement of his career, a 
portrait-painter of high intuition and accom¬ 
plishment It is especially in the sober-hued 
works, executed twenty years ago or more, that 
he stands forth a master, modelling the human 
face and form with admirable sobriety and force, 
and revealing with unerring, yet unobtrusive, 
objectivity the mental characteristics, the intel¬ 
lectual personality of his sitters. To this class 
belong, besides the “ Guizot ” already mentioned 
(I860), the admirable portraits here shown of 
Beulrf (1857), and of Baron Charles Dupitt 
(1860), as well as the somewhat later portraits 
of the architect of the Opdra, M. Charles 
Gamier, and of an aged lady, Mdme. Renouard. 
The works of the same class which the master, 
throughout the latter part of his career, produced 
in gTeat profusion are far less satisfactory. The 
new technique which he acquired in the course 
of the execution of his great decorative enter- 
rises, and which, as applied to them, had such 
appy results, was far less suited to the require¬ 
ments of portraiture. The somewhat stringent, 
if brilliant, contrasts of colour, which are highly 
effective, and even refined and delicate, on a 
large scale, are, when thus employed, often 
trying and overstrained. The painter seems, 
indeed, to have cared no longer to indicate with 
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accuracy in such presentments the structure of 
the human countenance and form ; but to have 
been too exclusively pre-occupied with the 
breadth and decorative effect of the whole, and 
not always with the happiest results. Yet, even 
in this category, the exhibition contains works 
of great merit, and among them three of com¬ 
parative sobriety : the portrait of the celebrated 
sculptor, M. Eugene Guillaume, painted in 1876, 
and two works on a much smaller scale—the 
likeness of Edmond About, and that of M. 
Leopold Goldschmidt — both being dexterous 
exercises in black of every shade, relieved on a 
bright azure ground, and contrasted with the 
reddish brown hair of the sitters. 

In the vestibule to the exhibition is shown a 
magnificent series of copies executed by Baudry 
after portions of the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel, together with reductions on a small scale 
of the seven Cartoons of Raphael at South 
Kensington, and a full-sized copy of the “ Juris¬ 
prudence” of the same master in the Camera 
della Segnatura. These works constitute a 
unique proof of the humility and single- 
mindedness of the painter; for, with the 
exception of the “Jurisprudence,” they were 
executed, not in his student days, but when, 
already a master of renown and high accom¬ 
plishment, he had received the commission 
to decorate the foyer of the Grand Opera. He 
then resolved to submit himself to further 
training for his overpowering task, became once 
more for the time a student at the Ecole de 
Rome, and executed the precious copies now 
shown ; proceeding afterwards to London, where 
he completed from the originals his series of 
copies from the cartoons. In another sense, 
however, the exhibition of these copies is some¬ 
what unfortunate, just because they are alto¬ 
gether so admirable ; for their immediate juxta¬ 
position with the painter’s own works is a 
terrible ordeal, to which it is unfair and im¬ 
prudent to subject him, and there is little room 
for wonder that he does not issue unscathed 
from a comparison which would be crushing 
even to the mightiest. 

Not the least attraction of the exhibition is 
the magnificent bust of Baudry, executed in 
bronze by the sculptor-painter, M. Paul Dubois, 
to which has been allotted the place of 
honour in the vestibule. Remarkable for its 
noble simplicity and dignity of style, it is yet 
perfectly living, and happily suggests at the 
same time the man of indomitable energy, and 
the creative artist Claude Phillips. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Prof. C. T. Newton, who is now staying at 
Borne, will return to deliver two courses of 
lectures at University College next term. The 
subjects are “ Greek Inscriptions ” and “Greek 
Myths, illustrated by Fictile Vases and other 
Monuments.” Each course will consist of three 
lectures. The first lecture, to be delivered on 
May 7, at 4 p.m., will be open to the public 
without payment or ticket. 

Mb. J. Romilly Allen will deliver the next 
course of the Rhind Lectures on archaeology 
in connexion with the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland. The course will consist of six 
lectures on “Early Christian Symbolism in 
Great Britain and Ireland,” and will be de¬ 
livered in Edinburgh, commencing on April 26. 

It is said that the picture by 8ir J. E. 
Millai s called “ Bubbles,” which is now on view 
in Mr. Tooth’s gallery, has been purchased by 
the proprietors of Pears’s soap for the sum of 
£ 2 , 200 . 

The sixty-eighth exhibition of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours will 
open to the public on Monday; the private 


view is fixed for to-day. There will also be on 
view next week, at Mr. Letevre’s gallery in 
King Street, a small collection of works by 
Prof. Willem Geets, of Malines, including his 
historical painting, “The Vengeance of Jeanne 
la Folle.” 

The new museum of the Luxembourg was 
opened at Paris on March 21. Among the new 
pictures are Bastien Lepage’s “Les Foins,” 
Guillaumet’s “Sequia,” and Ribot’s “Christ 
among the Doctors.” 

The death is announced of the French land¬ 
scape painter, Louis Emile Lapierre, at the age 
of sixty-nine. 

Mb. William Reeves will issue early next 
week “Notes on the Pictures of the Holman 
Hunt Collection, now on view at New Bond 
Street, with Criticisms by John Buskin and 
other Critical Notes.” The work will be 
uniform with the recent “ Notes on the Millais 
Collection.” 

Mb. Georoe P. Johnston, of Edinburgh, 
has sent us a portfolio containing ten etchings 
of Bite of Old Edinburgh, by Mr. Frank W. 
Simon. The destructive process of rebuilding 
is going on so rapidly in most of our towns, 
from London downwards, that such records as 
these are always to be valued even on historical 
grounds. Edinburgh, however, has been par¬ 
ticularly fortunate—for the visitor, if not for 
the resident—in having preserved at least a 
great portion of its old town unaltered, while 
modern houses have rapidly spread outside 
both north and south. This advantage, caused 
at first by the physical features of the Castle 
Hill , it will no doubt now maintain through the 
pious reverence of its inhabitants. The house 
of John Knox will never meet the fate of the 
several London residences of John Milton. 
We are, therefore, able to consider Mr. Simon’s 
drawings mainly from the side of their artistic 
merit. And it is our agreeable duty to com¬ 
mend them highly, both for their faithful repre¬ 
sentation of the architectural features of Old 
Edinburgh, and also for their technical skill. 
There is, of course, some inequality, due as 
much to the character of the different subjects 
as to the limitations of the artist. But two 
plates at least (1 and 5), while the most inter¬ 
esting on historic grounds, are also thoroughly 
satisfactory in their treatment of light and 
shade and atmospheric effect. The descriptive 
letterpress, as sometimes happens in such cases, 
is feeble; but, in every other respect, the work 
has been produced in a very creditable manner. 


THE STAGE. 

Undeb the Patronage of the Prince of Wales, 
Mr. J. Todhunter’s play, “ Helena in Troas,” 
on the model of the Greek drama, will be per¬ 
formed on the afternoons of May 17, 19, 21, 
24, 25, and 27. The play will be produced at 
Hengler’s Circus, adapted to the arrangements 
of a Greek Theatre by Mr. E. W. Godwin, under 
whose direction the rehearsals are now pro¬ 
ceeding. A fund of £1,000 has been guaranteed 
towards the expenses of the performance. The 
cast includes Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Beerbohm Tree, and Miss Alma Murray. The 
music has been specially composed by Mr. B. 
Luard Selby. The entire profits of the per¬ 
formance will be given to the fund that is being 
raised for the establishment of a British School 
of Archaeology at Athens. 

Miss Alma Murray has accepted an engage¬ 
ment to play at Drury Lane for the autumn 
season, as the heroine in a new play written 
mainly for her. She will also, as a volunteer, 
take the part of Lady Carlisle in the Browning 
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Society’s production of “ Strafford” in Novem¬ 
ber. This part was originally played by Helen 
Faucit in 1837, with Macready, at Covent 
Garden. 

By Miss Murray’s desire, the gallery of the 
Grand Theatre, which holds 420 numbered seat*, 
will be reserved for the poorer members of the 
theatrical profession who may wish to see 
Shelley’s Cenci on the afternoon of Friday, 
May 7. To all who accept tickets copies of the 
play, with a portrait of Beatrioe Cenci, will t»e 
offered by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, the author 
of “The Silver King,” &c. Miss Murray and 
Mr. Jones both believe that all real members of 
their profession do care for the higher poetic 
drama, though they may often have to mak e 
their living out of the lower forms of their art. 


MUSIC. 

FRANZ LISZT. 

The reception given to the composer by Mr. 
Walter Bache at the Grosvenor Gallery on 
Thursday evening, April 8, was most successful. 
The music was well selected. First came an 
An gel us for strings, carefully rendered by a 
select band of string players under Mr. Bache’s 
direction. This was followed by the “ Chor der 
Engel ” from Goethe’s “ Faust”, written most 
effectively for chorus of women’s voices, with 
accompaniment of pianoforte, harmonium and 
harp. The small but select choir of students 
from the Royal Academy of Music under Mr. 
Shakespere’s baton sang it admirably. Mr. 
Walter Bache played in his best manner the 
difficult solo " Benediction de Dieu dans la 
Solitude,” and Mr. Winch sang two short 
settings of Lieder from Schiller’s “TelL” Mr. 
Bache showed great tact in giving a little, and 
giving it well. Everyone felt that another 
piece would be weloome, and all eyes were 
turned towards the venerable abb£. The 
excitement that prevailed when he rose 
and advanced to the piano can be easily 
imagined. He played first a movement from 
Schubert’s pianoforte duet, “ Divertissement a 
la Hongroise,” arranged as solo, and then one of 
his own Rhapsodies Hongroises. There are three 
special things to notice in his playing—the 
perfect technique, the perfect tone, and the 
perfect style. Of course it would be absurd to 
say that Liszt has lost nothing of his powers 
of execution; but we, who heard him on 
Thursday for the first time, were astonished at 
his toure de force, and felt glad for the moment 
that we could not remember the more marvel¬ 
lous feats with whieh he astonished the world 
half a century ago. The production of tone is 
most extraordinary. He makes the piano 
sigh and sing. You do not hear notes 
struck with the fingers and sounding piano 
or forte-, but lovely and enchanting sounds 
floating as it were in the air, and with infinite 
gradations of tone from soft to loud. The 
piani8simos are not soft-pedal pianissimos; 
the fortissimos are not hard or noisy ; the 
means between these extremes not cold or 
colourless. The tone is always pure and beau¬ 
tiful. With his magic touch he works wonders, 
and you feel, rather than hear, the music. The 
exquisitely finished style adds, too, to the charm 
of the performance; and some of his greatest 
effects are produced by making everything 
sound not as a studied piece, but as an inspired 
improvisation. How well this suits the national 
Hungarian music need scarcely be said. We 
wished to reoord our impressions; but every 
word we write seems too hopelessly weak 
and unsatisfactory to describe the electrical 
sensation produced on us by Liszt’s playing. 
We can now endorse every word of the glowing 
accounts of gifted poets and musicians, and 
understand the wonderful enthusiasm of his 
pupils and friends. We thank Mr. Walter 
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Jacte for the opportunity he has given us of 
tearing the man who is justly called the prince 
‘f pianists. 

Thie programme of the Saturday concert at the 
Jry stal Palace on April 10 was entirely devoted 
o Liszt's music. The composer, who was 
■resent, must have been satisfied with the 
plendid rendering of his two symphonic poems, 

‘ Les Preludes” and “Mazeppa,” under Mr. 
ilanns’s direction. The programme included 
he Itakoczy Marsch and the fourth Hungarian 
thapsody scored for orchestra. Herr Bernard 
Stavenhagen, a young pupil of Liszt, showed, by 
; brilliant performance of his master’s E flat 
Joncerto, that he has prodigious command of the 
nstrument. He was enthusiastically applauded. 
f he can play Beethoven and the modern 
a asters as well as he can Liszt, he will, indeed 
ake high rank among the pianists of the day. 
Hiss L. Lehmann sang, with success, three 
ongs by Liszt. The hall was crowded; but, of 
icmrse, the public was chiefly drawn by the 
innounccment that the illustrious composer 
vould be present. J. S. Siiedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The last Saturday popular concert was a 
pecial attraction. Hundreds of persons were 
mable to obtain admission. Mdme. Schumann 
jlayed “ Schumann’s Cameval,” and that is 
iutticient to explain the crowded hall. There 
vere one or two weak moments, but on the 
v-hole the performance was marvellous. Mdme. 
Schumann has no special reading, but leaves 
he music to speak for itself. She gave the 
Lifticult Paganini passage with great power and 
dearness. The programme included Schubert’s 
iuartett in D minor, splendidly played by 
Messrs. Joachim, Hies, Straus and Piatti. The 
:oncert concluded with a performance of 
Beethoven’s B flat Trio. The pianoforte part 
vas taken by M. Hollins, a pupil from Mr. 
Campbell’s College for the Blind. The boy 
plays exceedingly well. His fingers are well 
brained, but his reading of the work was rather 
cold. It was wonderful to hear the blind boy 
in this difficult concerted music, and he must 
save felt it an honour to play with Messrs, 
Toachim and Piatti. 

Tee fourth and last concert of the Hackney 
Uhoral Association took place last, Monday 
ivening. The first part of the programme was 
levoted to Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum. The 
iboir sang well, although the sopranos were 
lot quite up to their usual standard of excel- 
ence. The excellent trumpet playing of Mr. 
Marrow deserves notice. He used an instrument 
ipecially constructed to give the high notes 
written by Handel. The trumpet part was 
>erhaps too prominent. It was dangerous to 
-eatore Handel’s brass effects without also 
-e storing his large army of wood-wind players. 
The performance of Beethoven’s Choral Bym- 
pbony brought the concert to a successful 
termination. The solo vocalists were Mdlle. 
P. Cramer, Miss H. Wilson and Messrs. Hag¬ 
gard and King. The singing of the choir was 
exceedingly fine. Last season we noticed one or 
-wo notes in the programme-book giving short 
tecounts of the works performed. Why has 
bat excellent plan not been followed up ? It 
joth interests and educates the public. 

Mr. P. Lamond gave a fourth pianoforte 
■ecital on Thursday afternoon. A Bach Fugue, 
baarranged by Tausig, enabled him to show 
;he excellence of his technique. Eds reading of 
Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata was far purer 
ban that which he gave of Sonata Op. Ill at 
iis first concert. He deserves special praise 
for not hurrying the last movement after the 
manner of many pianists. The programme 
m eluded pieces by Chopin, Liszt, ana other 
modern composers. 
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“ The pureness and simplicity of thoughts and language which pervade 
this interesting work are sure to be received with hearty 

NEW NOVELS IN ONE VOL—Now first published. 

MIL RICHARD LE FREE- 

1. HISTORY of a WALKING-STICK, in 

Ten Notches. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*• a brightly-written story contained In one nicely got-up volume, and 
embracing a variety of cpisodea which would not be a meagre supply for a 
rvgu'a’ion three voluraer.’’— Society. 

"The style la bright and lively, the atorles fresh and entertaining, and 
full ut humour and pathos."— Scotsman. 

MR. HAMILTON EVELAC. 

2. THE LEAVEN of MALICE. Crown 

“ The’loe«l colouring U good and the 8cottlah dialect is soccesafhllf used, 
and several of the minor personage* appeal at once by their typical 
veracity."— Aemiemy. 

** A thoroughly good old-ftahloned story. —Morning Pott. 

“A capital story_full of variety both as regards the writing and the 

characters."—Court Journal. 

MR. IL 8. HICHENS. 

3. THE COASTGUARD’S SECRET. Crown 

8vo, 6*. 

“ Lovers of sensational fiction will find the story entirely to their taste, 
full »a it U of love and crime."—Society. 

•• A good deal here that la good to read, and very little to skip."—Fun. 

4. A WAYSIDE VIOLET. By the Author 

of “FAIR FACES all THUS HEARTS." “ BORN to LUCK," Ac. 

By th, AUTHOR of UINX’S BABY. 

5. JOBSON’S ENEMIES. By Edward 

JRMUhS. 

0. THE BLISS of REVENGE. By Evan 

JACOB. _ _ _ , IShorllg. 

Crown 8vo, with copious Index, cloth extra, 6s. 

RADICAL PIONEERS of EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. By J. BOWLES DALY, LL.D. Forms a concise History 
or the Rise and Progress of the Radical Party in England, showing, 
amongst other matters, how the Euglish Colouics in America were 
Founded, Established, aud Lost ; how France freed herself from a Cor¬ 
rupt Ministry and a Piofligate Church ; and dealing with the Chief 
Event* of Social and Political Importance from 1688 to 1816. The prin¬ 
cipal figures are Edmund Burke, Lord Bute, Cartwright, Chatham, 

C. J. F«x, George ill., Junius, Lord Mansfield, Tom Paine, William 
Pitt, Joseph Priestley, Lora Baudwiob, Lord Thurlow, Horne Tooke, 
John Wilkes. 

“ It would be hard to conceive a volume of more compressed Information 

slid deeper lutermt_Mr. Daly has pictured with uraaalng conciseness and 

graphic power the social and moral conditions of the time-It form* an 

admirable picture of an epoch more i-regnaut, perhaps, with political In¬ 
struction than any other In the world’* history.” ...... 

Daily Telegraph , April 13. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMON- 

1 WEALTH. An Exposition of Modern Socialism. By LAURENCE 

QKONLUND. Author s Edition, 860 pages, crown 8vo, Is. ; paper, Is. 

THE RED INTERNATIONAL. An Ac- 

count of Contemporary Socialism in’Germany, France, Great Britain 
and Ireland, North America, Russia. Switzerland, and the chief other 
European countries. By ur. ZACHEK, Assessor to the Prussian 
Government. Authorized Translation by the Rev. E. M. GKLDAhT, 
M.A. With Preface and Note*, 178 closely-printed pages, crown 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

THE FIRST THREE YEARS of CHILD- 

HOOD. By BERNARD PEREZ. With Introduction by JAMES 
SULLY, 61.A., Author of ** Outlines of Psychology," Ac. 

Pkiecifal CHAPTSKa :—Faculties before Birth—First Impreasions-Flrnt 
i*eroeptio.i»—Instincts—SentmieuIs—Veracity, Imitation, Credulity—The 
Will—Attention. Memory—Association. Imagination—Judgment, Abitrac- 
tlou, Comparison, Generalization, Rcuaoutng, Errors and Illusion—Expres¬ 
sion and Language—M usH-hI Sense, Sens* of Beauty, Constructive Instinct, 
Dramatic Instinct—Mural bjuss. 

Demy 16mo, vellum, 6s. 

GALEAZZO: a Venetian Episode. With 

other Poems. By PERCY E. PINKERTON. . , 

Mr. J. A. Symonds, writing In the Acadtmy, says of Galeazxo ”“It 
'lands out from the common crowd of volumes ot verse.... It ha* ludividu- 
ility, the mark of a true poet, of a finely gifted nature. In one Way or 
uoiher Venice forms It* theme throughout. It is dedic .ted to Venice. The 
lUthor’a deep love for the Bride of the See, and his long familiarity with all 
phases of her beauty, are evinced, not in rhapsodies or postages of declama¬ 
tion, but in the lingering perfume of his studied rhythms, lu the unerring 
l rightness of hia descriptive touches." 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN A 00., 
Patbbnosmb Hqpibb, E.C. 


NEW NOVELS AT AL L LIBRABIBS. 

THE POPULAR IRISH NOVEL. 

THAT MOST 

DISTRESSFUL COUNTRY. 

8 vols. 

By Mrs. BOY SB. 

ATHENAEUM. 

“ Thsrs la a buoyancy and lngsniousnesa about Mrs. Bo ys’* wmm beak 

which makes tt agreeable.6he relates, with ssfog1«t *** *** 

tones of the Kavaaegh family in love and war, la Am h u nti n g wM, «t* 

the ball-room.The vivacity of the style reminds the reader *ruw. 

end the manners and speech of Mrs. Boyne’s aftnstive BMW sed hA- 
inr young offloers often reoeU the harum-scarum Galway Ufa dopirteS fey 
her predecessors. Kathleen Kavanegh and her brother La ny am am 
amazing pair. The bare record of the ex pi oka of the fomar U em aagti a 
take one’s breath away. It ta, therefore, no small proof of Mr*. 
skill that the reader cannot h»lp admiring this audacious ysraC * 

spite of everything. Not one of the least amusing foaturea of this mw^Ij 
the author's us# of characteristic HlberuicUms.... .Thiele a »P* r 4itodlriaa 
novel, reproducing with fidelity the features of a mod# of Hfc which ha 

VANITY PAUL 

“ThU Is one of the brighteet and beet novels of the preseat census, 
flavoured throughout wRh Irish wit, and with the rollicking ernjoywm* at 
the free-and-easy, hospitable, and kindly Ufo that distinguished t he ra n 
old Irish gintry ' when George III. was king, and from which “eywerr m 
rudely awakened by the Rebellion of TM. The first volume and sbost thJ 
ot the seoond are quite enthralling, end the render follows tha Stage of tin 
mansion house at Bally do rough with breathleas Interest. It is told 
singular sklU; one can see the great hall, with tta Boo-Unad door tas 
•uiroaae and gallery lending to the upper rooms, and follow tfaa fight ins* 

by inch to the very end.The events and associations are histones^ 

accurate. Mrs. Boy so at her boat is a novelist of m> mean order, and eagfo 
to achieve fame and possibly fortune.” 

WH1TEHA LL REVIB W. 

“ x very strong romanoe of the times, which makes the boyoatttag ad 
terrorism of the present day sink into insignificance. The author's etrmgft 
lies in her bappy,f*oiHty for creating men and women who are home* sad 
possible for the peopling of her siury, aad everything eba writes wvtl fas 
read and enjoyed by a large number of people, because her work Is that rf 
a lady aocustomed to refined society and the compan Umahip of men sal 
wo men whose manners and conversation earn for them the right of thepM 
old term* of ‘ lady' and * gentleman ’ being applied to them. 

PUBLIC OPINION. 

“ The Irish Rebellion of *98 offer* plenty of scope for romance, an i is 
writer of tbla book has not let an opportunity slip to invest the plet wai 
all the thrilling incidents that occurred during a period Uses left aain¬ 
delible mark upon the pages of history—memories which the 
scarcely lock back upon with feeling* of pride. The writing la spritM. 
and the description of the numerous encounter* between th« ley alls la sad 
the rebel* are Instances of brilliant composition. The family sroaid wfa* 
the chief Inures* centres are of a d*e* lhat, had more existed wish iha 
same judgment, would have brought about a better under.tending brivtsa 

the peasants and the landed proprietor*.The stage of the CMd Hau ta 

one of the gems of the book : nothing could be better than the maawrn 
which this is worked out. Gradually we are carried froan point to petal *f 
the fight; the obstinate resistance and the malignity of the vitiate 
O’Connor, who incite* the ignorant mob to stuck the reetdeooe of ttah 
benefactor., are thrilling in the extreme. Then the wont oecDee, tri te 
brave little band find themselves in dangtr of falling Into the hand* of their 
enemies : and when Katble Kavanagh oMers to ride to Use camp fcr 
assistance a climax la reached that, for dramatic effect, could he hardy 
•Xcelled. The mote agony of th* father, who sees bis daughter depart *a 

such a dangerous errand, is remarkably tine-There i. not a line that 

can be perused with cold indlffrrence, for the reader la galloped from on* 
excitement to aaothar with a rapidity that 1s positively deUdooe." 

LADT. 

“One of the beet novels that has ever been writtan deaHag with lrah 
life at the latter end of the last century. It is all rucy lifo and movweat 
end when dark days come th* men shin* oat as heroes, and the women on 

not less brave and true than they.The haJr-braadta escapes and 

of ’derring do’ are humorous.The book is high-toned throughout, aad 

places Mrs. Boys* high la the ranks of com e mpty ary nevdteta.- 

DOTT WYNYABD’S REVENGE. 

J.olK B j Mr. HOU6TOUN, Rmhotof “Sink or Swim,**-. 

THE LOADSTONE of LOVE. 

I toI., 10s. 6d. Rjr J&AM MlDDLBOAflH, Aatkor of “ WDd GW|^" kt, 

FOR the CHILD’S SAKE. 1 voL, 

10s. tk. By DORA RUaBELL, Author of “ Out of Eden.” kc. 

THE MASTER PASSION. 3 vols. 

B, FLOIUiNCE MAltltYAT. (S«jand KdiUon.) _ 

SEW WORK BY HKV. H. COLON A. 

At alt Bjutivllan', in 1 T«U 66. 

A TREATISE on NATURE 

By H. COLLINS, M. A, F.R.A.S. _ 

At all BookttlUrs' and Bookstalls. 

POPULAR ON S-SHI LLINQ NOVELS. 
In Paper Wrapper. 

A PAUPER PEER. By Major 

ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, Author of “Feat aud Loom,” “The Qarea’s 
Shilling," Ac. UmmestbaUly. 

THE FASHION of this WORLD. 

By HELEN MATHERS. 

SAVED in TIME. By Mrs. 

HOU8TOUN. 

TWO BLACK PEARLS. By Marie 

CONNOR, Author of “A Morganatic Marriage," Ac. 

NEW EDITION OF A POPULAR NOVEL. 

In Picture Boards, Is. 

NOT EASILY JEALOUS. By Iza 

DUFFU8 HARDY, Author of “ Love, Honour, and Obev," Ac. 

__ [Immediaielg. 

F. V. Whitb & Co., 31, Southampton-Btroet,StiaatL 
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LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTER EASTER, 18M. 

Licivu Bonn, > o’clock pm. 

Profceeor ARTHUR GAMGEE, M.D. F.R.S. Puller!an Protaor of 
Jl£riola«T, RJ—81X on “THE FUNCTI.iN ofClRCULA- 

TION," on TUESDAYS, MAT 4, 11, 18, S3, JosTn 1, A Ooe Galoot. 
Profteaor DEWAR, HA, F.R.B., M.R.L, PoUertan Protaeaor of 

SSusSSia m3a “soreffi&tol. Ta * AUUL01L8 ’" °“ 
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Tha FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will be reenmed on May 7tb 
8 F.M. Mr. FREDERICK SIEMENS will give a DISCOURSE ’ on “ DISSO- 
CIATION, at 9 PJl. Succeeding Diaceunra wlKS'S 
Profeaaor J. M. THOMSON, Sir jOHN LUBBOCK Bart HP 
OLIVER LODGE. Dr. WaLtER H. GAsKELL, naTprlt^Lr LewTr 
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For Proepectne, applr to the Dean, Dr. F. Tatlo*. 

Ou y’a Hoepital, London , 8.1L, March, 18 86. _ 

'J'HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1886. 

A COURSE of EIGHT LECTURES on •* THK ORIGIN and nnn wni «» 
k[- U8TRATED by CELTIC HEATHENDOM,” will be 
OEOHGE'8 br HAl.L* , l'T Nnutu °Ji ™ DnlTmi tY «f Oxlbrd, at BT. 

S^DAY, 8 WU, C &ONUA l Y* loS^fiSBaS’ 

FKl^!AY < «S.ita; I ^,. t 1^5^ ,f, fe“1 ^ •^w’EDN&DAY. D iSS. D tii 
bebr Uca« t dml “ lo > n [° lh « bourse of Leeturre wiU 

aTa ^nlirt"Kb Pcr »°“* deeiroua of attending the Lectoree 
g i? *!fl lhe . lr N “ m » »»d Addreeeee to MaeareTwiLLIAMS & 
NOKaATB, 14, Henrietta-.treat. Covent-gardon, W.C., not later than ADrtl 
30th, and aa soon aa poaaible after that date tick eta will be leaned to aa 
many persona a. the Hall will accommodate. 

Tbe tame Cornea of Lectures will also bn dMlvwnd bv PmA« w ruth 
9, X ?9 1 RD, I ln ***• KKW EXAMINATION SCHOOLS, at 2 20 p.m , on 
?b f A*^ following day*—via., THURSDAY, 6TH, 8ATUKDA Y,8ril THUHM- 
THnRHnn' %S^lJ^VaSJfs PHUK ^AY. »*■, SATURDAY, «*D, 
n? rV . i P Ay< 17 ^ 2 . SATURDAY, J?TH MatT Admlulon to tbe 
Oxfwd Courae it Ill be free, without ticket. w toe 

PXXCT Lawtord, Secretary to the Hibbert Troiteea. 
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AYENDI8H COLLEGE, 

CAMBRIDGE. 


An EXAMINATION will be held at tbe COLLEGE on AUGUBT 4TH 
5TH, and 6 th, 1888, for the AWARD of TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of tbe 
▼aloe of £30 each, tenable for three yean, offered by the Clothworkera 
Company and by G. E. Foe tar, Eeq. 

Candidates muat be under tbe age of 17 on Aoguat 6th, 1888 
The College Charges, £84 per annum, cover all expeneee for Board (In¬ 
cluding an Extra Term in tbe Long Vacation, and washing) and Tuition, 
Inoluding University Fees. 

For farther information apply to tbe WARDEN, CavendUh College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

XHRENCH GALLERY, 120, PALL MALL. 

J -^„^: Th *. THIB n TRIBD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by 
ARTISTS of the CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS it NOW OPEN. Admis¬ 
sion, 1.._ 

Uhdxr thk Special Patrofaok of 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

MR. TODHUNTER’3 PLAY, 

“HELENA IN TROAS,” 

Will be performed for the BENEFIT of the BRITISH SCHOOL of 
ARCHAEOLOGY at ATHKNS, at 3 o’clock, on tbe AFTERNOONS of MAY 
17, 19, 21, 24, 26, and 27. at HRNGLER*8 CIRQUE, ARGYLL 8TKEET. 
under the management of Mr. E. W. GOLWUI. The Muslo by Mr. B 
LUAKD SKLKT. 

PRIAM .MR. HERMANN VEZIS. 

PARIS. MR. H. BEERBOHM-TRRE. 

Hecuba.miss llcy rochk. 

Hbl«Ra. MISS ALMA MURRAY. 

(EMOITB .MRS. H. BKERBOHM-TREE. 

Leader of CHORUS .. MISS HELEN KINNAIRD. 

Tiokbts at tha Groavenor Gallery Library, where a Box Plan cart 
be seen. Private Boxes, Six Guineas ; 8ull», One Guinea; ParterT^ Half 
a-Gulnea and 7a. 8d.; Balcony, 6a.; Promenade, 2a. fld. 


HARTLEY LIBRARY, 

In tbe High Court of JuaUoe, Chanoery Division.—Library of the late L. L. 

SwuSTtonJ-i of Mkidletoa Tyaa, Yorkshire, and Saint Leonarde-on-Sea. 

"\TR.' > WILLIAM SIMPSON (of the Finn 

, * PUTTICK It SIMPSON), the person appointed by tbe Hon. Mr. 

Justioe Pearson, win SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, t7, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C., ea MONDAY, MAT 3, and Nine Folia wing Days (Saturoay 
fttnday axospted), at 10 minutea past 1 o’clock preoiarly, the SECOND 
^ 7Y 7 « xt ® n,,T « “S valuable LIBRARY of the late 
LEONARD LAWR1B HARTLEY, Esq- comprising upwards of 140 Maun* 
•cflpt*—Rare and ourioua Tracts ooliected by Lord Somers Series of 
privately printed Worka by Sir T. PbllUppa—Saxton's Atlas, 1679-Pro- 
ceaaionale ad Usum Barum. 1565—English Romanist Veraioo, 1682—A very 
large oopy of First Folio Shakspeare—Tbe Loudon Gazette from its first 
oommenoament in 1666—Phllobfbllon, Royal, and other SucietW Publica¬ 
tions—Cboloe Books on Numismatic*, *«l—S tandard Woika relating to 
Parliament, Law, Reoords, and State Papers—Rymec's Foede. a—Mootfsa- 
oon • Monument de la Monarchie Franffolae, large paper, bound by Bedford 
-Dugdai.’* Monaatlcon, and Baronage, on large and amall paper—Doug- 
l" 1 • Bsronage of Scotland, Urge paper—Chron. Rou auorom Pontlflcum, 
1751—Hardulnus’a Acta oon Conolllorum. 1716, large paper-Sir J. Ware's 
Works oonoernlng Ireland, large paper—Mather's Magnails C. American". 
large paper—also splendidly bound large-paper oopiee of Bp. Keith, E. 
Lhuyd, Carte, Cl are ud on, W. Coxa, Wr J. Dalrymple, Ac.—Genealogical 
and Heraldic Books, lncludin: Succinct Geneelogica. by R. HaUtea r—Aih- 
n ole’s Order of the Garter, Urge and small paper, 1672 arid 1693—-audf- rd a 
Genealoglc*l Hist as we-1 a* Coronation of J.mrs II.—Srlden’s Titles of 
Honor, 167*—Holme's Aoademy of Armory, 1686—Guillln.’s Display of 
Heraldry, 1714, on large and amall paper—Anderson’s Koyal Genealogies, 
1786 Sir H. Nicholas’s Order of Brit. Knighthood, Ac.—Bibliographical 
Works—IHbdln’s Typographical Anttq., large and small paper—Bibl Tour 
In France and Germany, and Northern Tour—Blbl. Decameron, large and 
•mall paper, and Blbl. Spenoeriana, large paper—Du Cange's Glotaarlum— 
Upcoti's English Typography, large aud small paper—Brunet’s Manuel da 
Libra ire, 1800—A valuable Collection of Drawings and Prims (chiefly 
Topographical), Ac. ' 

Catalogues, prtoe 3s., by poet 3a. 7d., may be had of Meears. Dates A 
SOB8, Solloltore, 9, Angel-couri, E.C.; Mr. A. M. SMITH, Solicitor, 29, 
Lincoln t-inn-flalda, W.C.: Meeen. SHARPS, Pabiubs, A Co., Solicitors, 
12, Ntw-court, Carey-strcet, W.C. | tad at the Auotiojtkxrs’ offloe. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Works of Alexander Pope. With Intro¬ 
ductions and Notes by Rev. Whit well 
El win and William John Conrthope. Vols. 
IX. and X. “Correspondence and Prose 
Works.” Vols. IV. and V. (John Murray.) 

Mb. Coubthopb is now drawing near to the 
dose of his important task, and what will be 
for some generations to come the classical 
edition of Pope is complete as regards his 
works. The concluding volnme is to contain 
the life, which those who have studied its 
predecessors, and have learned to appreciate 
the knowledge, judgment, and literary ability 
of the editor, will expect with a keen interest, 
feeling assured that it will prove the worthy 
crown of a noble edifice. The present volumes 
show no falling off in editorial merit, though 
from the nature of their oontents there is no 
room for any lengthened discussion or criticism 
such as the admirable Introduction to “The 
Dunciad ” in VoL IV. In two places only we 
notice such slips as the most careful editor 
might make. ' In a note to a letter of 
Lyttleton the “Leaden G” of “The Dunciad” 
is identified with Bishop Burnet. This was 
Warton’s mistake; and Mr. Conrthope himself 
gives the right interpretation in Ms note on 
tiie passage in “ The Dunciad,” assigning the 
epithet and initial to Archbishop Gilbert of 
York. Later on, in a short quotation from 
Spence, that writer is allowed without cor¬ 
rection to make Parnell a dean. 

Artificial as are most of Pope’s letters, they 
still give us indications of his strangely mixed 
character, and we see its most striking features 
revealed in very different things. For ex¬ 
ample, with regard to money, he was at once 
penurious and liberal. So he was with his 
literary material. He had abundance of both 
for all his needs, and was not unwilling to 
spend freely; but he loved to get as much 
out of both as he could, and to make 
his words, like his guineas, go as far as 
possible. He could not bear to waste any¬ 
thing. Lines and similes composed in youth 
and laid aside for years are found worked up 
in his latest poems; and verses, even phrases, 
are used over and over as economically as he 
is said to have done the paper on which they 
were written. The anecdote or reflection 
that was so neatly turned to please one 
correspondent was sent to several, and the 
sighs of despairing affection breathed into the 
ear of one lady were conveyed in the same 
melodious numbers to another. Even the 
exquisite lines on his care for his mother, 
into which he threw his whole heart, 
if he ever threw it into verse at all, 
were addressed to more persons than one. 
The only sarcastic expression of Swift’s 
concerning him that we can recall was the 
epithet “ paper sparing and it was well for 


Pope that they fought side by ride in the 
literary wars of the time, for, considering 
Pope’s many weaknesses, an unfriendly por¬ 
trait of the bard of Twickenham by the Dean 
of St. Patrick’s would have been indeed “a 
caution.” Thus, the story of the lightning- 
stricken lovers appears three times in one of 
these volumes, each time with slightly differ¬ 
ing (and sometimes contradictory) details; and 
it seems from a note of Mr. Courthope’s that 
there was a fourth version. This was at 
Stanton Harcourt; and, through the courtesy 
of the vicar of the parish, we are informed 
that the monument which Pope tells his 
correspondent he induced Lord Harcourt to 
set up on this occasion is still to be seen 
on the south wall of the church, with the 
epitaph commencing “ Think not by rig’rous 
judgment seized” (vol. iv., p. 893, of the 
present edition). Were it not for this sub¬ 
stantial evidence, as well as that of the burial 
register, some sceptical readers might be in¬ 
clined to think that the whole story was an 
invention, that John and Sarah were creatures 
of the poet’s imagination, and that the lightning 
flash that struck them dead was but a useful 
theatrical 1 ‘ property,” to be used as many times 
over as the public could be found to applaud. 
The air of Stanton Harcourt, where he wrote 
much of Homer, was more propitious to Pope’s 
genius than to his veracity. One of the best 
letters in the whole collection is the long 
account of the old house at that place, where 
he represents himself as quartered in poetic 
seclusion. But Mr. Carrnthers tells us that this 
elaborately worked description is “ almost 
wholly fanciful," while the “ Sir Thomas,” 
over whom the “ greyheaded steward ’’—him¬ 
self probably an illusion—waxes so pathetic, 
as well as (it may be hoped) the “ lady 
Frances,” proves on enquiry to be a shade 
that ascended through the ivory gate. 'With 
a fine consistency this letter, sent to Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, was, when printed 
nearly twenty years after, transferred to the 
Duke of Buckinghamshire. Pope was safe 
from detection, for the Duke was long dead. 
So was Gay, when assigned the honour of 
having written the other letter just men¬ 
tioned, while “Mr. F—— ” might safely be 
trusted to tell no tales. The motive for the 
transfer was the same in both cases. We 
may conjecture that no good-natured friend 
had ever told Pope that Atterbury had once, 
with equal point and truth, described him as 
mens eurva in corpora eurvo, or possibly the 
letters here addressed to the Bishop of Roches¬ 
ter might have been given to some other 
deceased prelate who in his lifetime had 
enjoyed Pope’s acquaintance. “ The porten¬ 
tous cub,” said Bentley, “ never forgives.” 

No one can read Pope’s letters to ladies 
without recalling Thackeray’s judgment on 
them, especially those to Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, as “entirely pert, odious, and 
affected.” Not always affected, for his letters 
to the Miss Blounts are candid enough; and 
those who have seen the parts of them that, 
in Mr. Carruthers’ phrase, are “necessarily 
omitted,” do not think that their fault is want 
of frankness. His epistles to Lady Mary are 
full of flames and raptures and extravagant 
compliments, while at the same time he seems 
continually to feel he is going a little too far, 
and pulls up just in time as he is on the point 
of saying something that will bring him a sharp 


rebuke, and end the correspondence abruptly. 
Perhaps he had an instinctive anticipation of 
that terrible “burst of laughter” that some 
years later broke short his “ declaration," and 
brought their intimacy to a sudden and dis¬ 
astrous close. Lady Mary’s letters to Pope, on 
the other hand, are just like those she wrote 
to many other gentlemen (including, in later 
years, her husband)—sensible and entertaining, 
but quite free from sentiment. She takes his 
compliments very calmly as matter of course, 
and when she returns them pays hers to the 
author, not to the man. They are full of 
descriptions of scenery, manners, antiquities; 
and so are much pleasanter reading for us 
than if they had contained the matter more 
gratifying to Pope, for which he longed so 
ardently. One letter is filled up with two 
long Latin inscriptions, which must have cost 
the lady infinite trouble to copy, but could 
have brought but cold comfort to her corres¬ 
pondent. These are left out by Mr. Court- 
hope, who gives us a line of stars instead. 
Let not the inquisitive reader think that these 
stars represent any “necessarily omitted” 
matter. The lady knew better. Pope wrote 
many lines to Lady Mary that he would 
hardly have liked Martha Blount to see, but 
Lady Mary never wrote a line to Pope that 
Mr. Wortley might not have read if he 
pleased. She was, we may be sure, glad of 
her reticence later. “ Leave Pope as soon as 
you can,” said Addison once to her as he 
watched their growing intimacy. “ He will 
certainly play you some devilish trick else.” 
The adjective was doubtless lightly used; but 
some of Pope’s references to Lady Mary in 
his poems of subsequent date make it ap¬ 
propriate in its most serious meaning. 

And yet we are glad that these letters have 
been preserved. When Pope pleased he could 
write prose of singular beauty; and there are 
sentences in his letters that have that subtle 
charm, defying analysis, that belongs to some 
of Wordsworth’s best known verses. With¬ 
out a single unusual word, and with the 
simplest construction, they fall upon the ear 
with a soft, yet penetrating, musio, fixing the 
attention and lingering in the memory as 
much as his most polished couplets, over 
which, probably, he did not take more pains. 

The most entertaining part of the tenth 
volume is that whioh contains the “ Memoirs 
of Martinus Scriblerus,” a work less known 
in these days than it deserves, for we can 
scarcely remember an allusion to it in the 
writers of our time, exoept one or two of 
Carlyle’s; yet, if only as the possible parent 
of Walter Shandy, Cornelius Scriblerus de¬ 
serves remembrance. It shows, too, that 
Pope, who has never been suspassed in the 
art of telling a story in verse with neatness 
and point, could do the same in prose when 
he had a mind. There is nothing better in 
Fielding than the incident of the scoured 
shield or than the demonstration of the 
power of music. Mr. Conrthope does not 
make much effort te distinguish the parts due 
to each of the three illustrious fellow- 
labourers. The medical learning may safely 
be ascribed to Arbuthnot; but why give him, 
as is generally done, the classical allusions ? 
Pope, who had grubbed among commentators 
for his Homer, and who was no stranger to 
what he calls “ index-learning,” was quite 
equal to furnish these. Besides, though Dr. 
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Smith’■ dictionaries did not illumine the 
darkness of the early Georges, and people 
in those days had to explore the original 
mines for mnch that anyone can now find to 
his hand, Ur. Courthope mentions a treatise 
from which the curious knowledge in the 
“Dissertation on Playthings” might have 
been taken. The chapters on “Logio" and 
“ Metaphysics ” look like Swift’s work; and 
Orambe’s puns are quite in Die style of some 
of the letters to Sheridan. To no other hand 
bnt the dean’s should we like to ascribe 
“The Letter from the Society of Free¬ 
thinkers,” with its artificial man that “ we 
are persuaded will not only walk and speak, 
and perform most of the outward actions of 
animal life, but, being wound up once a week, 
will, perhaps, reason as well as [ horretco 
referetu] most of your country parsons.” 

It is painful to turn from this to the 
pamphlets on Dennis and Curl which follow 
Seriblerus in vol. x. They must be reprinted 
In sueoessive editions as necessary to the study 
of Pope’s character; but nothing more dull, 
nauseous, and malignant was ever written by 
any of the gentlemen of “The Dunciad.” 
But we may well pass them by. When we 
look at these ten goodly volumes of immortal 
Terse and admirable prose, we may forgive 
and forget the Small portion that is of clay 
or mud or viler matter, and look up with 
gratitude and admiration to the nobler 
material above, to the refined silver of the 
“Horace” and the “Moial Essays,” and to 
the pure gold of “ The Bape of the Lock ” 
tad of the “ Essay on Man.” 

H. SsBexirr. 


Essays in Pittance. By B. Giffen. Second 
Saties. (Bell.) 


Mb. 6mmr has gathered up his more im- 



vibrates through them. “ All is for the best 
in the beet possible of worlds.” Ever since 
the glorious dky of Corn Law Repeal 
prosperity has gone on increasing in England 
by leaps and bounds. Has she not doubled 
her population? does she not import four 
times per head as much as the United States ? 
and are not these the chief elements of a 
millennium ? To his surprise, Certain unsup¬ 
ported statements which he chooses to regard 
as truisms have seemed to others matter for 
argument. Does that weaken his ease? 
Surely not. It is merely 

“ instructive Ha showing the eiisteUce of A class 
ha our midst to Whom the simplest elements of 
common - sense, not to speak of political 
eco n omy, have to be made very plain indeed, 
if they evor can be made plain to such 
reasoners.” 


What is laid down as the truth by thd arch¬ 
priest of the religion of Free Trade must be 
humbly and dutifully accepted in faith, for 
does it not rest upon the irrefragable dogmas 
of import and export statistics ? 

By their means Mr. Giffen establishes that, 
whereas the foreign trade of France amounts 
to £13 per head, and that of the United 
8tatea tb £6 per head 
Trade England reaches 
What 


only, that of Free 
the lofty figure of 
more is needed to 
prove our “marvellous prosperity”? He 


£20 per head. 


deems it unnecessary to remind ns that the 


countries with which he compares England 
have, owing to their area and disposition, 
self-satisfying characteristics denied to this 
island. France and America can produce not 
only the oven, but the bread to bake in it. 
Why, then, should they buy either from 
abroad? But England is forced to set her 
population at work to forge superfluous ovens 
—to be sold, perhaps, at a sacrifice in the 
world market—out of sheer necessity to get 
wherewithal to buy her bread. From such 
materials it would be as just to argue the 
weakness as the strength of our industrial 
position. In reality they prove neither. 
There is no special virtue in foreign over 
home trade. The whole bulk of what is 
bought or sold, without reference to locality 
of production, can alone be a test of a 
country’s commercial energy and success. 
The relations established by Mr. Giffen’s 
figures arise not from the industrial system 
adopted by man, but from the industrial con¬ 
ditions imposed by nature. There is another 
country in which these conditions resemble 
those of England. A small, densely-populated 
country teeming with manufacturing oentres 
and mineral wealth. Clearly it cannot well 
be self-sufficient. Its trade mast, as with 
England, cover a far broader area than its 
own narrow limits. But it is not free trading. 
Will not this ruin its chances of emulating 
our foreign trade figures? Far from it; it 
more than emulates, it surpasses them. 
Baron Kolb would have us believe that the 
foreign trade of Belgium amounted to £100 
| per head of the population in 1878. This 
estimate I cannot quite accept. I am satis¬ 
fied to take that of the Statesman’* Tear-Book 
for 1884, which, in the returns for 1881, shows 
a trade of a little under £40 per head. Why, 
then, does this country find no place in Mr. 
Giffen’s figures and tables, but is dismissed with 
the remark that “ It might be possible to find 
out some one small country, such as Belgium, 
where the total per head is more than in the 
United Kingdom ” ? Not only “ might it be 
possible,” it is our essential duty—if we are 
seeking for the truth of things, and not to 
establish, by hook or by crook, a foregone 
conclusion—to find ont the “ one small 
country ” which resembles in all its condi¬ 
tions, and in their results, the other small 
country England; and then contrast, rather 
than compare, these with countries of far 
, wider area, whose different conditions produoe 
i different results—with the considerably larger, 
and more self-sufficient France, which satisfies 
its additional wants with £12 per head of 
foreign trade—with the United States having 
an area so immense, so naturally wealthy and 
diverse, that we might expect to look to it as 
the type of an entirely self-supporting com¬ 
munity, but which carries on a foreign trade 
equal to £6 per head of its population. Such 
is tiie calculation for 1880. In 1870 it was 
but £4 fig.; and, taking the exports alone, 
we find that daring that decade they increased 
100 per cent, in hulk, and 80 per cent, per 
head of population. Meanwhile in England 
there was no appreciable rise; so that, despite 
its self-supporting oharacter, and despite its 
far more rapidly increasing population, the 
United States bids fair to catch us np in the 
matter of exports. The difference is not so 
marked in the case of imports, which Mr. 

Giffen at once declares “to be the better 

Diqitiz 


test.” Why bettor he does not “ make very 
plain ”; and, at the risk of being classed with 
“ such reasoners ” as cannot see the elements 
of common sense, I would suggest that the 
relative bulk of the import trade of a small 
island which cannot feed itself, and of a 
fertile continent, is in no sense a test of the 
value of the economic system pursued by 
each. I would also wish further information 
ou another matter which I do not yet per¬ 
ceive to be a “ truism.” Mr. Giffen spares 
no pains to make it appear that we owe the 
“ marvellous prosperity ” arising from the 
increase of our manufacturing industries 
entirely to our economic system. But an 
equally rapid increase hat) occurred in countries 
holding the opposite system, an increase 
which he observer with gratification, since he 
holds that the successful competition of 
foreigners in our own markets is “ stimu-- 
lating,” as it has certainly proved to that 
class in our midst which is thereby reduced 
to hunger. This increase in foreign manu¬ 
facture we are assured is “ due, not to pro¬ 
tectionist measures, but to natural causes.” 
I wish to know by what logical process the 
conclusion is reached that English prosperity 
is due not to natural causes, but to its economic 
system; foreign prosperity not to its economic 
system,(but to natural causes? And, again, 
why, if protection deserves the severest con¬ 
demnation for “killing” the shipowning 
industry of America, is Free Trade to be 
praised rather than blamed for having, to an 
equal degree, killed the silk manufacture of 
England ? 

I am not arguing in favour of one or the 
other system. I strongly object to either one 
or the other being raised into a religion to be 
worshipped, rather than estimated as a body of 
opinion to be subjected to the severest test of 

S ractical expediency. Free trade is the 
idustrial branch of the laissw-fairs theory of 
sociology. Protection that of the socialistic 
theory. The former obtained in England, 
half a century ago, an ascendancy not war¬ 
ranted by our ethical conditions. Necessarily, 
therefore, it wrought evils. Correctires, in 
the shape of factory and land legislation, of 
Trades Unions and Employers’ Liability Acts, 
have been applied, but have by no means 
appeased the existing desire for checking free 
action. One extreme has bred another, no 
are threatened with a regulative mania as 
noxious as the extreme of non-interference, 
whioh will assuredly absorb the industrial 
department, together with the political and 
social. It is the duty of those who poeaMJ 
knowledge and can preserve balance to protest 
against wavee of reeling becoming, turh i>f 
turn, tyrants of the state, and to search for* 
wise and practical compromise between the 
systems of individual liberty and state social¬ 
ism. Buch would have been the best use Mr. 
Giffen oonld have made of his great mastery 
over statistical material; and we regret that 
his book mast take rank as a mere poletuo. 

The most interesting papers it contains are, 
perhaps, those dealing with the pr°pe*f 
the working classes daring the p*® bsu 
century. They make it appear that whus 
money wages have increased 60 to 100 p® 
cent.—and Mr. Giffen prefers the larg® M 
the lesser figure—the hours of work hare 
diminished so per cent. The artisan P*7j 
less, rather than more, for all artiolo* « 
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ordinary consumption except housing and 
meat, and “meat was not an article of work¬ 
men’s diet fifty years ago.’’ The passage of 
former luxuries into commodities of daily use 
is shown by his consumption of tea and sugar 
having risen fourfold per head. His taxes 
have not increased; hut he gets more from 
Government in the shape of education, 
drainage, open spaces, baths, and libraries. 
His bodily and mental amelioration is proved 
by the decrease of mortality and crime. It is 
he, far more than the classes above him, that 
has benefited. Though the capitalist class 
has increased in full proportion to the increase 
in the general population, its members have, 
on the average, not individually increased 
their capital, and interest and profits have 
declined; so that while the gross sum of 
capitalist incomes has risen from 190 to 400 
millions, or at the rate of 125 per oent., 
the gross income of the manual labour class 
has risen from 170 to 550 millions, or at the 
rate of 200 per cent. 

Many of the above data and conclusions, be 
it noticed, have been warmly controverted; 
and, though Mr. Giffen has defended himself 
with some success against attack, he lets us, 
for a moment, behind the screen of his opera¬ 
tions when he adds, as a commentary to one 
of his tables, the remark that “ these figures 
make no pretence to exactness.” And even 
were they correct, we may still doubt their 
extreme value. They are, in a measure, 
matters of history. The optimist tries to 
keep us in good spirits by painting for us a 
glowing picture of the past, and holding his 
peace as to the more doubtful present. His 
figures cease with the year 1883. But what 
presses upon us, what causes gloom and dis¬ 
quietude throughout the whole region of 
industry and politics, are the figures for 1884 
and 1885. Is this in truth a grave crisis? 
Is it a crisis at all ? Ought we or ought we 
not to despond? Throughout 473 pages of 
Mr. Gillen's book we look in vain for light 
and leading in what really most concerns us 
at this very time. At length, on page 474 and 
last, is mentioned “ a very serious difficulty 
impending—in fact, already upon us.” This 
is a mere isolated farewell remark hastily set 
down “ in conclusion,” and left to tell its own 
tale. Gould not optimism face it ? 

H. Avkat Tippisg. 


Tho Fall of Atgari. A Tale of St. Olaf’s 

Days. By Julian Corbett. In 2 vols. 

(Macmillan.) 

Fkw branches of historical and antiquarian 
research have a greater charm for Englishmen 
than the traditions of the old Norsemen, to 
whose influence so many of the best qualities 
of the English character are undoubtedly due. 
The history of the lives and times of the men 
who made Norway what she was in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, who harried the monks 
of Holy Isle and Lindisfame, who subdued 
Northumbria, and who, for a time, ruled all 
England, was, however, until comparatively 
recent times, only accessible to students who 
were able and willing to decipher old Icelandic 
MSS., or to conquer the rather obscure Latin 
into which some of the sagas were translated. 
But by the labours of modem scholars, the 
real living men of the viking age are gradually 


becoming known to all, and such works as 
the Corfu* Pottieum Portal* and Vigfusson’s 
Introduction to the Sturlunga Saga form 
a mine of classical lore from which an in¬ 
creasing number of more or less legendary 
and romantic tales, or as they may be called, 
historical novels, are rapidly springing. Tht 
Fall of Atgari belongs to the latter category; 
and while the general lines of the tale are 
historical, following the Heimskringla rather 
than the picturesque legendary saga of St. 
Olaf, it is embellished by such a rich vein of 
graceful fancy, and fact and fiction are so 
deftly blended that a fair knowledge of 
Scandinavian archaeology is required to dis¬ 
tinguish between them. To avoid misappre 
hension, however, the author considerately 
indicates in the prefaoe which of the charac¬ 
ters are mentioned in history, and which are 
not, “for with many of them Snorri seems to 
have been unacquainted.” He also expresses 
a modest hope that his story may do some¬ 
thing towards removing those vague misunder¬ 
standings of Norse antiquity whioh some still 
share with Alan Quartermain, the imagi¬ 
nary and versatile explorer of King Solomon't 
Mint*, who had possessed himself of the 
opinion—not, indeed, without cause—that the 
ancient Dane was “ a kind of white Zulu.” 
This hope has been more than fulfilled; for as 
the sagas abound in stories that, even if they 
do not always enshrine foots, enable us to see 
what kind of qualities the men possessed about 
whom they duster, so these delightful 
volumes abound in incidents whioh, whether 
they are to be found in the sagas or not, 
faithfully reflect the spirit and tone of the age, 
and give us a striking picture of the men and 
customs of the old heroio times. 

The story carries us back through eight 
centuries to the time when, as the sagas tell 
us, not without a touoh of regret, “the 
heathen sacrifices and idolatrous worship were 
doomed to fall, and the holy faith and good 
customs to come in their place.” So vast a 
change could not be effected without a struggle. 
The old heathen gods died hard; and many 
a royal feast was laid out for the ravens 
and the wolves before the fall of Asgard and the 
JEsir was accomplished, and the wild warrior 
peasants were baptised at the bidding of the 
irresistible evangelist who preached his gospel 
with a ruthless army and a well-found fleet 
at his back. A few there were who were 
more devoted to the faith of their ancestors 
than the rest, who met the man who would 
force his will upon them fair and fiercely, as 
a free “ bonde ” should, and who died amid 
the wild sport of ringing blows and the clang 
and clamour of battle, as their fathers had 
before them, rather than deny their grand old 
gods and live ingloriously under the peace of 
Olaf, servants of Olaf s god. Such a one was 
Thorer of Voldoien; and when Olaf oame to 
see how Christianity was kept in fair Guldal, 
and to offer baptism or death, he hesitated not 
a moment, but set out gaily at the head of 
his kinsmen and dependents to strike a merry 
blow for the JSsir. All day long the battle 
raged, and Thorer fought fiercely till the 
the going down of the sun. 


leader fell, covered with wounds, upon a blood¬ 
stained heap of friends and foes, a spear from 
Olaf s mighty arm quivering in bis breast.” 

That was the end. With his dying breath he 
bade them bear to his fair young wife his great 
double axe “ Thirsty,” and, if it might be, 
carry his baby son beyond the wrath of Olaf. 
How the little Thorkel was saved from the 
sack of Voldoien, and how he was reared in 
seclusion by his gentle mother to take up his 
father’s blood-suit, and deliver the land from 
the power of the White Christ, need not be 
disclosed here, for there is little fear that the 
book will be Laid aside when it Is once opened 
until the last page has been reached. It is, 
indeed, a genuine tale of the North, stirring, 
and yet tender; and while the interest never 
flags, there are many passages of great beauty 
and power. The loveable and steadfast cha¬ 
racter of Gudrun, the girl-wife and mother, is 
especially well drawn; and few will read 
unmoved of the pathetic devotion with whioh 
she faces the cruel ordeal of fire for her son’s 
sake, or of her last despairing sacrifice, when 
she yields her sweet and blameless life, a 
martyr to Asgard and the grim gods at her 
fathers. Tears after these troublous times, 
when the mighty heathendom had passed 
away in fire and blood like a stormy setting 
of the sun, the holy Grimkel oame to purify 
the heathen altar of Voldoien, and the mass- 
priests were troubled because the stone did 
not split when they cried against it in the 
White Christ’s name. So they questioned 
the people, and heard how Gudrun slept there, 
and what manner of woman she was, and how 
angel-like her life had been. 

“Little should you wonder, then, children,” 
the gentle bishop said; “ for it is dearly God’s 
will that this angel should sleep here in peace, 
though unbaptised of water. Bor, indeed, 
learned priests have said that here and there in 
heathen lands are found souls so sweet, and 
pure, and loving, that even in the holy stream 
of their own unsullied lives they are, through 
Christ’s grace, baptised.” 

With regard to the characters whioh are 
mentioned in the sagas, little need be said, for 
they are known to all who have dipped into 
old Norse history. The following inddent, 
however, is a good illustration of the wit and 
readiness for which Olaf the Saint was ao 
famous. When Thorkel was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Nesje, he refused to take life 
at his oonqueror’s hoods because he had sworn 
“ never to rest and never to falter till Olaf 
had been made ‘ to kiss the thin lips at the 
axe.’" 


But Olaf, fighting always, as was his wont, 
where blows were thickest, hurling spears with 
both hands at once, and dealing death at every 
stroke, was irresistible. Hour by hour Thorer’s 
men grew fewer and fainter, till at last their 


, t» 

“ * A soald’s oath,’ cried Olaf, * and one he 
shall not break. Bring me the axe they took 
from him.’ One who stood by put * Thirsty,’ 
all bloodstained as it was, into Olat’s hands. 
Then with wondering eyes Thorkel saw the 
king make over it the sign of the cross and put 
its jagged and tarnished edge to hit lips. . . . 
* Now Thorkel,’ said he, ‘ is your oath fulfilled, 
and now you may take your axe from my hand 
and rest.’ ” 

Less than justice, however, as many will think, 
has been done to Einar Thambarskelve. The 
career of this remarkable man, who played 
so conspicuous a part in the history of Norway 
during the greater part of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, undoubtedly exhibits curious alterna¬ 
tions of decisive action and apparent inactivity, 
which, at first sight, may seem difficult to 
explain. But whatever reason maybe sug- 
' Digitized by VjUUv LL 
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gested, the mighty archer and athlete, who 
at the age of eighteen was one of the un¬ 
matched crew of the Long Serpent —the great 
Laendermand, who, daring his long life, was 
as wise in council as he was dashing in fight 
—was sorely worthy of a better fate than to 
be used as a foil even to so beautiful a 
character as that of Gudrun; and the Einar 
of the sagas was utterly incapable of the 
treachery and baseness which withered the 
gentle life of “ the Flower of Orka.” It is 
more pleasant to note that Mr. Corbett will 
hare nothing to do with the objectionable 
form “Wicking,” which we are sometimes 
told to employ in the place of the sonorous 
old word to which we hare been so long 
accustomed, and which is used in the 
ancient home of the “ Vikings ” to this day. 
Some other words which have been Angli¬ 
cised or otherwise altered—such as “ Nessie ” 
for Heine, “ Swold ” for Svoldr or Svalder, 
and “ Thambarskelmir ” for Thambarskelve— 
have, as generally happens, gained nothing by 
the process, except, possibly, in the estima¬ 
tion of the select few to whom “ ’Wicbing ” is 
not an eyesore. But this in no way detracts 
from the great merit of the story, which is 
that while it is instinct throughout with 
the spirit of true poetry, it affords most 
delightful glimpses of the every-day life and 
domestic affairs of the very men who once 
spread terror and devastation along all the 
coasts of Europe, and who yet introduced 
Christianity and peace in the North, and 
wrought for all time the downfall of the 
iEsir and of Asgard. 

Geoeoe T. Temple. 


Feda, with other Poem, chiefly Lyrical. By 
Bennell Rodd. (David Stott.) 

This book is disappointing, for the not un¬ 
common reason that, being so good as it is, 
one could wish it were better. Mr. Rodd 
writes well. He excels in what Wordsworth 
termed “ the accomplishment of verse ” ; but 
the oritio hesitates to say that he gives proof 
of that indefinable quality which we call 
poetic genius. This is a second work, and it 
should show some advance on the first, which 
it scarcely does. But it must be said, in 
explanation, that the poem which gives its 
title to the book, and ocoupies nearly half its 
pages, is an early work. This poem is really 
the weakest composition in the volume. The 
other contents are good of their kind. They 
are chiefly lyrics and short poems; and they 
are nearly all marked by great felicity of 
expression, by genuine pathos, and by true 
observation of nature. Within these limits 
Mr. Rodd’s success is fairly complete; but 
there is nothing ambitious in the subject of 
Feda. It is a simple love-story, containing 
some pretty incidents, as most of such stories 
do; and Mr. Rodd’s mistake is that he has 
expanded materials of this kind into a com¬ 
position of a hundred pages in length. The 
poem is prolix and attenuated to the point of 
weakness. Compressed into one-fifth of its 
length ,and with whatever of poetic quality there 
is in it concentrated in picturesque or powerful 
lines, it would have been a more effective 
poem, and it might have given that stamp of 
high merit to the book which one now misses. 
That is the task which Mr. Rodd should 


have set himself in revising this early poem. 
There are few better tests of genius them the 
power of working up crude materials to some 
degree of perfection; and though this is a 
dictum which many people will not accept as 
applied to poetry, there is always Words¬ 
worth’s sanction for it: 

“ There is a pleasure in poetic pains 
Which only poets know.” 

It would be easy to quote some charming 
passage from the lyrics, but I give the follow¬ 
ing little poem entire, as being so perfectly 
rounded that no stanza of it ought to be taken 
from the others : 

Albamo. 

The lake lies calm with its mountain crown, 

And the twilight star shows clear, 

And large and solemn it gazes down 
In the mirror of the mere. 

Was it here they rowed in their crazy craft. 
Where only the ripples are: 

The strange lake-folk of the floating raft P 
Was it yesterday P said the star. 

And the mountains slept, and the nights fell still, 
And the thousand years rolled by. 

Was there once a city on yon low hill, 

With its towers along the sky, 

And the cries of the war-din of long ago 
Wailed over the waters far ? 

There is no stone left for a man to know 
Since yesterday, said the star. 

And the mountains sleep, and the ripples wake, 
And again a thousand years, 

And the tents of battle are by the lake, 

And the gleam of the horsemen’s spears; 
They bend their brows with a fierce surmise 
On the lights in the plain afar, 

And the battle-hunger is in their eyes. 

Was it yesterday ? said the star. 

And a thousand years,—and the lake is still, 
And the star beams large and white; 

The burial chant rolls down the hill, 

Where they bury the monk at night. 

The mountains sleep and the ripples lave 
The shore where the pine-woods are, 

And there’s little change but another grave 
Since yesterday, said the star. 


Among the more thoughtful poems in the 
volume are “Credo” and “Petrarch: a 
Monologue.” If the first may be taken as the 
keynote of Mr. Rodd’s future work, he will 
yet make his calling and election sure. He 
will at least be well advised to pursue the 
line of thoughtful aspiration which he has 
struck out in this poem, and to cultivate the 
robust form of blank verse of which the fol¬ 
lowing extract from “ Petrarch ” is an 
example: 

“ Many a man sees truth, 
Knows the sheer way he half would choose to 
climb, 

But little needs and fleeting aims withhold 
The still, strong step should mount to meet the 
dawn. 

To see the truth is somewhat,—just to gauge 
The reach and effort, but to be the man 
One would have men be; seek no meaner gains 
But make the ideal real—this to do 
She taught me, .... 

. . My best on earth was out of reach for me, 
Past striving for, and only all life long 
A far-off benediction and a hope. 

But this I know: so much of mine was hers, 
Clasped close, so close, no other life shall mark 
Its seal on hers to hold our souls apart 
When soul meets soul with nothing more between.” 

Geoeoe Cottebell. 
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MEW KOVELS. 

A Country Gentleman and hi* Family. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. In 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 

A Diamond in the Rough. By Alice O’Hanlon. 

In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Mental Struggle. By the author of 
“Phyllis." In3vols. (Ward & Downey.) 
Trust Me. By Mrs. John Kent Spender. In 
3 vols. (Maxwell.) 

The Thin Red Line. By Arthur Griffiths. 

In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Cleopatra. By Henri Grdville. (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.) 

Cashel Byron's Profession. By George 
Bernard Shaw. (Modern Press.) 

The Fashion of this World. By Helen 
Mathers. (White.) 

I ax one of those among Mrs. Oliphant’s 
many admirers—I do not know whether we 
are in a majority or a minority—who enjoy 
her romantic fictions more than those severely 
realistic stories of which her latest book is a 
type. A Country Gentleman and his Family 
is very unromantic indeed. Never, I think, 
since the days of Madonna Mary has the 
author remained so persistently, through three 
long volumes, on the prosaic levels of life; 
but never has her workmanship been surer, 
steadier, more masterly, than in this latest 
novel. That there is a good compact skeleton 
of story goes without saying, for in the 
matter of construction Mrs. Oliphant is 
never flabby and invertebrate; but there is no 
plot in the ordinary sense of the word, and 
the book is simply a quiet family chronicle— 
so quiet, indeed, that the incident of the 
interrupted wedding would, had we not been 
skilfully led up to it, have seemed a dis¬ 
cordant note. There is always incident and 
progress enough to keep the story moving; 
but the charm and value of the book lie in 
its character studies, which are really 
triumphs of creative and interpretative art. 
The Warrender family are representatives of 
conventionalism—moral, social, intellectual— 
yet they wear their conventionalism “ with a 
difference ”; and it is in indicating, without 
too coarsely accentuating, this difference that 
Mrs. Oliphant shows her wonderful skill. 
One feels at once that with Mrs. Warrender 
the severe proprieties of the family are an 
acquired, or half-acquired, taste. She in¬ 
wardly rebels against them, but is such a 
submissive soul that she is hardly con¬ 
scious of her rebellion, though we are made 
to feel that unquestioning submission to the 
respectabilities which stamp the caste of 
Warrender is a something to which she was 
not bom, but into which she has been pain¬ 
fully educated. In Theodore Warrender the 
family characteristics are for a while obscured 
by his passion for the widowed Lady Mark- 
land ; in Chatty they are fainter to begin 
with, and gradually die out under the influ¬ 
ence of her love for the unfortunate young 
Cavendish, who seems to have made such a 
mess of his life; but in the elder sister 
Minnie they rage unchecked—if, indeed, rage 
be not too tempestuous a word to use in 
connexion with her placid, stubborn decorum. 
As Miss Warrender, and still more as Mrs. 
Eustace Thynne, this young lady is at once 
the most carefully painted and, in an ini- 
zed :;y viUUVK. 
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tatingly irreproachable way, the most odious 
character we hare met with in recent fiction. 
She reminds us a little of Rosamund Vincy; 
but she has neither Rosamund’s cleverness 
nor her charm. She is simply a narrow, cold, 
conventional nature, utterly destitute of any¬ 
thing like intellectual or emotional flexibility, 
and with that conviction of personal infalli¬ 
bility which only such a nature can achieve. 
Though she is a typical figure, one doubts 
whether she were worth the pains expended 
upon her; but the painstaking has gained its 
end, for the portrait has the vivid incisive 
veracity of great imaginative work. The 
most winning character in the book—of whom 
we regret not to see more—is Lady Markland, 
who, carried away by the fervour of Theo’s 
passion, makes her second matrimonial mis¬ 
take; and little Geoff, too, in his heroic 
devotion to his mother, which gives to the 
pioture its one touch of nobleness, is a 
very captivating and gracious figure. Mrs. 
Olipbant has written many books which are 
more enjoyable, because more inspiring, than 
A Country Gentleman and his Family, but 
she has never written any book in which 
the mere workmanship is more solid and 
satisfying. 

Miss Alice O’Hanlon’s first story, The Un¬ 
foreseen, was calculated to awaken great 
expectations; and I hardly think that these 
expectations are quite fulfilled by A Diamond 
in the Rough, though the latter book is con¬ 
siderably above the level of the average 
noveL It is certain that we have here no 
character that appeals to the imagination so 
strongly as did the Canadian adventuress 
Madame Yandeleur, who was in her way a 
masterpiece; but there is a good distribution 
of interest, and the mere story has such life 
and movement that, when once begun, it will 
not lightly be set aside. The “rough diamond” 
is a certain Abner Bretherton, a simple-minded 
and simple-hearted American farmer who, 
having inherited a large property in England, 
and become at once a wealthy man, trans¬ 
plants himself, for the sake of his daughter 
Idalia and his son Feleus, and settles down 
on his English estate. There is a homely 
dignity, an inborn gentleness of nature, in 
Mr. Bretherton that is irresistibly attractive; 
but, as he confesses with plaintive naivetd, 
he cannot acquire the manners of a complex 
civilisation: “ I jest couldn’t polish, gentle¬ 
men, no more’n the sole of an old boot.” 
Idalia is as refined and winsome as her father 
is externally rugged and uncouth; and her 
unswerving loyalty to the old man, who is 
so unlike herself, suffices in itself to take our 
hearts captive. Peleus, or Peroival, as he 
insists on being called, is, however, of a very 
different fibre. The gaueheries of his sire are 
a constant cause of irritation, which at last 
develops into active hate. His father is the 
burden round his neck, which seems to drag 
him down whenever he begins to climb the 
social ladder, and he determines to free himself 
from the clog. How he attempts to effect 
his deliverance it would not be fair to tell, 
for at this point the interest of the story 
culminates; but it may be said that in these 
chapters Miss O’Hanlon becomes a little melo¬ 
dramatic, and reminds us too strongly of 
Miss Braddon in her first period. This seems 
to me the one weak point in an otherwise 
admirable novel, which is throughout well 


constructed and well written, which is good 
alike in character and incident, and which 
will be read with pleasure both by the critical 
few and the non-critical many. 

The author of Phyllis has matured con¬ 
siderably, and A Mental Struggle is deoidedly 
the best story she has yet produced. The 
title does not seem to me particularly happy, 
for the struggle to which it refers is not 
so much mental as emotional—a struggle 
between pride and love, in which the latter, 
after a conflict, which brings much gra¬ 
tuitous pain to all affected by it, comes off 
victorious. Imogen, the daughter of Sir 
Hugh and Lady Olivia Heriot, is a charming 
young lady, who vanquishes all hearts by 
that irresistible fascination which is, to say 
the least, commoner in novels than in real 
life. She is, however, unlike some fictitious 
heroines, allowed to have one weakness, and 
it is this weakness which brings all her 
troubles upon her. Her pride of birth is so 
intense that I can remember nothing like it 
except the similar emotion which burns in 
the breast of that functionary in “The 
Mikado” who fills so many high offices of 
state. When, therefore, she is wooed by a 
perfect young Bayard, who possesses every 
inner virtue and every external grace, but 
whose father has made his fortune in cotton, 
it is needless to say that she spurns him. 
The cunning reader, however, is not long in 
discovering that while she spurns she loves; 
and, possibly because her passion is too ardent 
to be concealed by any ordinary dissembling, 
she treats her lover—who, be it remarked, is 
also her father’s guest—with a brutal in¬ 
solence which, though the word is not a nioe 
one to apply to a young lady, can only be 
described as caddish. She then complicates 
matters still further by engaging herself to a 
young lord who has saved Sir Hugh from 
bankruptcy, and whose honest, manly love 
is altogether hers; and only when the much- 
abused Felix Brown is thrown from his 
horse in the hunting-field, and is apparently 
dead or dying, does she remorsefully and 
passionately confess her secret. Everybody 
is made happy in the end except poor Lord 
Clanbrassil, who is treated even worse than 
Felix; but until we reach the final chapter 
we remain apprehensive of some slip between 
the cup and the lip. The one blot in A 
Mental Struggle is the conduct of the heroine, 
which is as unnatural as it is abominable, 
being altogether inconsistent with the refine¬ 
ment and good feeling with which she is 
credited, and which, to everyone but Felix 
Brown, she manifests very charmingly. The 
subsidiary characters are capital, and the book 
has grace, pathos, and humour. It is a pity 
that the author will not abandon the pestilent 
habit of writing in the present tense, but this 
is a form of literary wickedness which the 
denunciations of the whole army of reviewers 
seem powerless to stamp out. 

Mrs. Spender provides us with that rare 
thing, a novelty, in the shape of a heroine 
who neither marries nor dies of a broken 
heart, but who, after being very cruelly jilted 
by a young man whose passion for propriety 
is much stronger than his instinct of loyalty, 
settles down to contented and useful spinster- 
hood. This sounds unromantic; but there is 
, quite enough romance in Trust Me to satisfy 


any normal taste, and plenty of interest, too, 
though the latter half of the story is perhaps 
a little deficient in incident, and the novel, 
like a good many other novels, would have 
gained in strength if it had been compressed 
into two volumes instead of being expanded 
into three. It would hardly have been 
possible to carry it through more than one 
volume had it not been for the inexplicable 
conduct of Ina Cellini, which is quite as un¬ 
satisfactory as the conduct of the very 
exclusive young lady in A Mental Struggle. 
Why novelists, especially feminine novelists, 
persist in making their heroines endure all 
kinds of misery rather than condescend to a 
simple explanation of circumstances which 
have exposed them to misapprehension is a 
problem which many novel-readers must have 
attempted to solve, but hitherto the attempt 
has been vain. Ina’s voluntary martyrdom is 
so fantastic and unreal that one feels a grudge 
against the story which records it, though it 
is in many respects an exceedingly good one. 

The Thin Red Line opens very much after 
the manner of M. Gaboriau, with a mysterious 
murder and the arrest and escape of the man 
who is suspected of the crime; but we hear 
no more of the affair until the concluding 
chapters, and the book soon turns out to be 
an extremely well-written military novel, 
dealing with the battles in the Crimea and 
the siege of Sebastopol. I should imagine 
from the vigour, vividness, and minuteness of 
the descriptions that Major Griffiths is utilis¬ 
ing personal memories of the campaign, for I 
doubt whether a novel were ever written in 
which battle scenes were made so delightfully 
or thrillingly realisable. Even Kinglake does 
not enable one to see more clearly the perilous 
storming of the heights of the Alma, the fatal 
charge of the Light Cavalry at Balaclava, or 
the hard pounding on the field of Inkermann; 
and this is not faint, as it is certainly not un¬ 
deserved, praise. What may be called the 
private part of the story is not so good: the 
characters are rather shadowy, and some of 
the incidents are very improbable; but the 
fighting part is simple perfect. It is pleasant 
to see that Major Griffiths has a good word— 
in fact, a great many good words—for Lord 
Raglan. 

Henri Greville’s Cleopatra is a typical 
French novel. It is constructed with admir¬ 
able art; the author is master of his concep¬ 
tions, and both the general plan and the 
details of workmanship are the results of 
conscientious study; but we are struck less 
by these things than by the pervading 
Gallicism of the book. Henri GrSville’s cha¬ 
racters are certainly men and women, but 
they are pre-eminently French—by which I 
mean here Parisian—men and women; and 
their Frenchiness, not their cosmopolitan 
humanity, is the notable thing about them. 
Cleopatra, who has married an old general 
for whom she has only respect and placid 
affection, finds a lover; and for the first 
time the joy of love enters her heart. 
So far all is commonplace enough; but 
where, outside of France, could we find 
an author who would go on to tell us that 
one of Cleopatra’s first impulses was the long¬ 
ing to share this joy with her husband? 
Hot that the feeling is utterly impossible. 
One sees, when the suggestion is onoe made, 
Digitized t VjUUvLv 
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that it might be possible; but the idea is one 
which, it may be safely said, would never 
have occurred to an English novelist, whose 
wont it is to traverse the beaten highways of 
emotion. Finally, Cleopatra does tell her 
husband; and, at the instigation of her lover 
—a moral young man, who shrinks from 
illicit pleasures—pleads that the general will 
release her by a divorce that she may be 
happy with his rival. Here, again, it is 
curious to observe that the husband accepts 
the situation sadly, but calmly, as the most 
natural thing in the world, though he is of 
opinion that the knot would be cut much 
more effectually and pleasantly by his suicide, 
for which accordingly he makes preparations. 
Being dissuaded from this rash course, he 
obtains the divorce; and, on the day of his 
late wife’s marriage, sends her a handsome 
wedding present, which, however, she has 
little time to appreciate, as on the evening of 
that day she dies. It is all very odd; but 
the story is told with such imaginative sin¬ 
cerity that we hardly feel the oddity until 
we have finished reading it, and begin to 
think it over. Still, despite this bisarrs 
quality—to a certain extent in virtue of it— 
Cleopatra is worth reading; and, it should 
be added, that it is as offenoeless as suoh a 
story well can be. 

I am not so much impressed by Cashel 
Byron’s Profession as some critics seem to 
have been; but it would be impossible to 
deny its originality and cleverness. It is the 
story of the love of a highly cultivated young 
lady for a professional prize-fighter—a splen¬ 
didly courageous artistic motif, but, perhaps, 
hardly courageous enough for perfect audacity 
of effectiveness, as Cashel Byron is a gentle¬ 
man who has been driven into his “pro¬ 
fession ” by stress of weather, and, before his 
marriage, he abandons the “ring,” and retires 
decorously into private life. But the story 
of the courtship is told with wonderful vigour 
and humour; and perhaps the reason why 
the book seems to me somewhat lacking in 
oharm is the total absence, on Miss Carew’s 
side at any rate, of anything like sentiment. 
She seems drawn to Cashel by a sort of 
physiological attraction; his mere physical 
manliness appears to fascinate her; and yet 
to all appearance she is never under the sway 
of passion, but has all her feelings well in 
hand. One cannot help thinking that there 
is a lack of perfect imaginative realisation 
somewhere, and yet the book is full of fine 
imaginative power. Humour is, however, 
the most distinguishing quality—a quiet, in¬ 
tellectual sort of humour, which is wonder¬ 
fully attractive. Some of the earlier con¬ 
versations between Miss Carew and Cashel— 
especially the one in which he mystifies her 
concerning his professorship—are simply 
delicious; and one does not read anything 
that in sheer cleverness is superior to the 
prize-fighter’s oration on “ executive power” 
at Mrs. Hi kyn’s evening party. There can 
be no possible doubt that Mr. Shaw is a 
writer from whom something is to be 
expected. 

Miss Helen Mathers has before now pro¬ 
duced slovenly work, but never anything 
which is in this respect so utterly disgraceful 
as The Pathion of this World. Vulgar, slip¬ 
shod, and formless, it is as a contribution to 


literature simply beneath criticism; and even 
as a timekiller it is a poor—a very poor— 
thing. It would be a waste of space to say 
more. James Ashcroft Noble. 

RECENT THEOLOGY. 

“The Pulpit Commentary.” Edited by 
the Bev. Canon Spenoe and the Rev. J. 8. 
Exell.— Jeremiah, Vol. II.; Lamentations. 
Exposition by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne. 
Homiletics by the Rev. W. A. Adeney. Homi¬ 
lies by various authors. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) The general soope of the “ Pulpit Com¬ 
mentary ” puts it almost as far out of the range 
of the Academy as a “ oomplete letter-writor ” 
would be. But into whatever strange company 
work of Dr. Cheyne strays, it demands and 
will reoeive respectful attention from scholars; 
nor will anyone who traces the silver stream of 
his “exposition ” through the quagmire of the 
“ homiletics ” and “ homilios ” which surround 
it in tais volume be able to restrain a pious 
hope (on the model of those of Lucretius and 
Tasso) that the unsuspecting clerical reader 
may incidentally receive a little real education 
as he hunts for a sermon and stumbles upon 
a fact. Of course this is not what he will buy 
the book for; but it will do him none the less 
good for that 

i 11 ingannato intan to ei bene 

E dalT inganno suo vita‘riceve.” 

In a word, Dr. Cheyne’s introductions and 
commentaries are one unbroken protest against 
the “atomistic” treatment of the boon of 
the Bible which is the native element of the 
“ homilist ” ; and, at the same time, one con¬ 
tinuous demonstration of the fact that power 
to convey a sympathetic appreciation 'of the 
real circumstances and retu utterances of a 
true man is quite immeasurably more “ edi¬ 
fying ” than the professional knack of coaxing 
the maximum of “ edification ” out of every¬ 
thing, from a seething pot to a captured 
city. It is refreshing, too, to read the words 
of a scholar who never conceals his fundamental 
sympathy with evangelical views of religion, 
and who nevertheless speaks of the critical 
labours of “ rationalistic ” soholars with ex¬ 
haustive knowledge and with respectful appre¬ 
ciation. In this matter there seems to be a 
pretty strong infusion of diplomacy in Dr. 
Cheyne’s method. He feeds his clerical babes 
with critical milk, at the same time occasionally 
letting them know that there is such a thing as 
meat, and that it is foolish to deny the fact or 
to wax wrathful over it, even if they prefer the 
milk themselves. In dealing with the author¬ 
ship of Lamentations Dr. Cheyne seems to have 
felt himself freer, and he has done a very 
thorough piece of work in his Introduction to 
these elegies. Iu questions of pure philology 
his conscience is always of the most robust and 
uncompromising type. Here he will allow of 
no manipulation or reservation. He speaks 
that which he does know, and he insists on his 
readers knowing it too. We have endeavoured 
to indicate the general spirit in which Dr. 
Cheyne has undertaken his work; of his high 
qualifications for carrying it out it is needless 
to say anything. Accurate scholarship, access 
to the latest (and even to unpublished) sources 
of information on Assyriology, fine literary 
tact and historio sense, catholicity which is as 
ready for an illustration from Swinburne as 
from Dante or Newman, and profound sym¬ 
pathy with the fundamental conceptions and 
convictions of Christianity, combine to make 
the commentary so good that the reader must 
wish that it had been written under cir¬ 
cumstances which would have justified and 
demanded something still better. 

Oesehichte dee Judischen Volkes im Zeitalter 
Jsou Christi. Yon Dr. Emil Schiirer. Zweite 


neubearbeitete Auflage des * Lehrbucha der 
neutestamentlichen Zeitgeschiohte.” Zweiter 
Theil. “ Die inneren Zustande Palastina’s and 
des J udischen Volkes im Zeitalt r Jesu Christi. ” 
(Williams & Norgate.)— A History of the Jewish 
People in the time of Jesus Christ. By Emil 
Schiirer. Seoond Division. Translated by Sophia 
Taylor and Rev. Peter Christie. Vola. L and 
II. (Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark.) The 
new title under which Dr. Schiirer’s LehrbtscK 
der neutestamentlichen Zeitgeschichte appears 
in this greatly enlarged edition has been 
obosen, he tells us, as describing more oormctly 
the actual contents of the book, which do not 
include the heathen world. Nevertheless, it is 
not exactly a history of the Jewish people that 
is given us in this seoond part, owing to special 
circumstances published first, so much as a 
description of their political, social, and geo¬ 
graphical circumstances, and of their laws, 
religion, and literature. Though much has 
been done lately to throw light on these sub¬ 
jects, it cannot bs s -id that Dr. Schurer’s work, 
which ha* a distinctive meiit of its own, is by 
any means superfluous. The writer, while 
making use of previous labourers in the same 
field, exercises everywhere a thoroughly inde¬ 
pendent judgment, and has certainly succe ded 
m bringing together in this volume a vast 
amount of information which ha has arranged 
in the most lucid order, which he substan'iates 
with ample references, and wuioh he oonvevs in 
a style exceedingly simple and dear. Perhaps 
the most original section is that entitled 
“Judaism in the Dispersion,” in which the 
relations of the heathen to the Jews, and their 
sentimen's of mixed dislike and respeot, are 
admirably disoussed. The au'hor here takes 
occasion to correct a mistake which has hitherto 
been common with Christian soholars, of iden¬ 
tifying the et0insy»i rhr Mv with the “proselytes 
of the gate ” ; whereas the distinction between 
two classes of proselytes belongs to the 
Rabbinical writers of the middle ages, and is 
quite unknown to the Mishna. Dr. Schurer, it 
may be remarked, acoepts Wellhausen’s theory 




the books of the Old Testament, as well as, 
indeed, throughout the work, he is guided by 
the soundest principles of historical criticism. 
It is to the credit of the Messrs. Clark that they 
have added a work of suoh advanced scholarship 
to their “ Foreign Theological Library." The 
translation, of which two volumes, covering 
about two-thirds of the original, have readied 
us, is, on the whole, excellently done; but, 
indeed, Prof. Schurer’s style is so olear as to 
leave no exouse for blundering. Nevertheless, 
we have noticed a few slips. On page 10, for 
example, of Vol. I., the sentence, “ It was read 
aloud in the synagogues of Palestine both 
before and after the Holy Scriptures,” has the 
unfortunate property of making nonsense; and 
we need hardly say that, aooording to the 
original, it was the Scriptures that were read 
aloud in Hebrew. Again, on page 180, we read 
of “the constitution established by Tiberias,” 
where Tiberias is not a mistake in the print 
for Tiberius, bat neither, of course, does Dr. 
8chiirer turn the town into a person. But if 
there are no worse blunders than these, and we 
believe there are not, nothing more need be said. 
As regards the numerous references, citations, 
&c., the book is printed with praiseworthy 
accuracy. 

Bible Readings. Seleoted by Rev. J. A. Cross. 
(Macmillan.) This volume consists of selec¬ 
tions from the Pentateuch and the Book of 
Joshua, with appropriate headings, but with¬ 
out any sort of note or comment. The selec¬ 
tions are mainly historical and very well 
chosen, so that, as a reading-book of Old Testa¬ 
ment history, they should be found useful. 
But Mr. Cross has a seoond object in publishing 
his book. He holds that “ the oompila&m of 
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the historical books of the Old Testament from 
previously compositions must now be 

accepted as one of the proved results of Biblioal 
criticism”; and he seems to think that by 
arranging the two aooount* of the creation 
under the headings of “The Making of the 
World” and “The Garden of Eden, “ill- 
advised attempts at harmonising them” will 
be dh -iuraged. We sympathise with Mr. 
Cross. He feels, as Arnold felt, that “ what 
Wolff and Niebuhr have done for Borne seems 
sadly wanted for Judaea ”; but he will have to 
use more vigorous measures than arranging 
the Old Testament in sections to bring this 
about. 

Short Studies in the Church Catechism. By 
Edmund J. Gregory. (Rivingtons.) These 
studies oonsist of fifty-one oondensed lessons, 
to which are added fifty-one “ scholars’ 
leaflets,” containing questions on the lessons 
and passages to be learnt by heart. The 
leaflets are to be given out to the class at the 
end of each lesson for use next time. Mr. 
Gregory claims no originality for his book, but 
of bis careful diligence there can be no doubt. 
The pity is that such handbooks, which are 
multiplied exceedingly nowadays, not only 
prevent originality, but even encourage laziness 
among those who use them. A teacher who 
realises that the modem cram-book is the exact 
opposite of the parable as a means of instruc¬ 
tion may, perhaps, be safely allowed to use 
the cram-book. And why should Mr. Gregory 
refuse to be original ? In the seventh lesson 
on the first article of the Creed, God is defined 
as “ Spirit absolutely free from all limitations 
of spaoe and time," “who is everywhere,” 
“ who is eternal, immortal, invisible, the only 
wise, and unchangeable.” This is, of course, 
the usual definition in religions manuals, and 
Mr. Gregory’s manual is an excellent one of its 
kind; but in this case, at least, it does not make 
dry bones live. He gives a definition which 
appeals only to a mathematician, and quite 
ignores the Old Testament revelation of God 
as Righteousness, with its New Testament 
expansion, that God is Love. It is difficult, 
perhaps, to express the latter facts in classified 
propositions, but they can be understood by 
children, and will influence oondnot. 

The Religion of the Future. By Edward Von 
Hartmann. Translated from the German, with 
the author’s permission, by Ernest Dare. 
(W. Stewart A Co.) This is a translation of 
a book published more than ten years ago, in 
which the author, recognising the necessity of 
a “new ooncrete form of religion,” unless “ the 
whole of modem civilisation is to become the 
prey of Ultramontanism, ’ ’ endeavours to indi¬ 
cate the bases of such a religion. But, before 
attempting this task of oonstraotion, seven 
chapters are occupied in showing the foolish¬ 
ness of those who would make tne religion of 
the future a development of Christianity. Two 
points are insisted on by Von Hartmann—the 
first is that there was no originality in Christ’s 
teaching which would entitle Him to influence 
modem thought; the second, that the Liberal 
Protestant is essentially irreligious. As to the 
first point, it is surprising to find Von Hart¬ 
mann, after asserting that Jesus was no more 
original than Hillel or any other rabbi, and 
that it was to St. John and St. Paul that 
Christianity owed its success, going on to 
say that “ we can acknowledge His influence 
as a man upon men" ; for, if we accept 
Von Hartmann’s aooount of Christ’s teaching, 
His influence beoomes entirely inexplicable. 
As to the second point, it is “the good 
hnmonr, and placid, easy-going temper of 
a Protestant pastor,” which Von Hartmann 
finds so irreligious. “Where the pesslmistio 
view of life is absent, there religion cannot grow 
spontaneously, if at all.” But Von Hartmann 
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gives no proof that this placidity has any 
necessary connexion with Liberal Protesta n tism, 
and till he does so his argument is uncon¬ 
vincing. The two constructive chapters can be 
summarised in the author’s own words, whioh 
also illustrate the faults of style whioh “ daring 
Germany ” is too apt to fall into: 

“ Without eudaemonological pessimism must 
evolutionistic optimism necessarily lead to irre¬ 
ligious secularism; without evolutionistic optimism 
must eudaemonological pessimism become an 
indolent despondency, or degenerate into religious 
asoetickm.” 

We do not see why the Liberal Protestant 
should pot sign to this, when he succeeds in 
understanding it; but he will demur to the 
characterisation of the belief in immortality as 
“ a low and pernicious belief,” and insist that 
what is offered to the “ religious sentiment ” in 
its stead—“ the profound emotion and the high 
satisfaction of feeling itself eternally one with 
its God, without the possibility of separation ”— 
is either immortality in a mist of words or 
foolish mockery sigmfying nothing. 

The Acte of the Apostles. By T. E. Pago. 
(Macmillan.) This handy and compact little 
volume gives us the Greek text of the Acts as 
revised by Drs. Westoott and Hort, with ex¬ 
planatory notes by Mr. Page. It is “ intended 
ohiefly for use in schools,” and fulfils its object 
admirably. Mr. Page’s Preface is so sensible 
that we almost regret his decision against an 
“Introduction”; bat anyone who reads the 
dear, curt notes carefully will be able to com¬ 
pile an “ Introduction ” for himself. Of course, 
each reader will find certain notes which be 
would have modified or added to, but be will 
find none which are superfluous. The usual 
mass of “doctrinal discussions and moral 
reflections” being left out, room is left for 
such philological and historical information as 
is needed for the [comprehension of the text; 
and the arrangement of this is so scholarly, 
that the unscholarly student will insensibly 
learn much from its mere form. 

Genesis. With Commentary by the Very 
Bev. B. Payne Smith. (Cassell.) This is a 
volume of tiie “Commentary for Schools” 
edited by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
It contains Dean Plumptre’s able “ General 
Introduction to the Old Testament,” and Dean 
Payne Smith’s “Introduction to the Penta¬ 
teuch,” and is published in an admirably neat 
and convenient form. 

Nature, Man, and God. By the Bev. John 
M. Wilson. (Sonnenschein.) This work is 
explained to be “a contribution to theSoientifio 
Teaching of To-day ”; but this is Mr. Wilson’s 
irony. His volume consists of six chapters, of 
which the fifth may be said to be scientific, 
being on the antiquity of man; the others are 
popular philosophic sermons, unless chapter 
three is to be regarded as scientific for trying 
to prove “ the stupendous fact that the world 
was made out of nothing,” and that the denial 
of special creations is “astounding.” Mr. 
Wilson is fond of words like “ stupendous ” and 
“astounding,” and his style is consequently 
very tiresome. The chapter on the antiquity of 
man is worse than nnsoientifle—it is grossly un- 
courteous towards men from whose patience and' 
fairness theologians have much to learn. After 
arguing that u there were a pair of human 
bemgs in existenoe 12,000 years before Adam 
there would be an inooncaivable number of 
billions in existenoe now, he concludes, “ A 
theory whioh brings out results like these, and 
offers no better proof of them than a dishful of 
cave-scrapings, is a more ineffable joke by far 
than was ever attempted by a histrionio down.” 
Why “ histrionio ” P We fear this brick is a 
fair sample of the house. Is it unneces¬ 
sary to odd. that the author is not the head 
master of Clifton College P 
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On Faith and the Creed, by Charles A. Heart- 
ley (Parker), is a translation of the fematises 
contained in a compilation by the same editor, 
entitled Be Fids et Symbolo, which set out the 
dogmatio teaching of the Christian Church in 
the fourth and fifth centuries. The documents 
comprised in it are St. Augustine on Baith and 
the Creed and Sermon to Catechumens ; St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem on the Creed, being the 
fourth of his' Catechetical Lectures; Rufinus’s 
Commentary on the Apostles' Creed; St- Cyril 
of Alexandria, Second and Third Epistles to 
Nestorius, and Epistle to John of Antioch; 
the Tome of St. Leo; the Definition of Faith 
issued by the Council of Ohalcedon; Fortuna- 
tus’s Exposition of the Athanasian Creed; short 
biographical notices of the cited authors, and 
an index. Altogether, a useful and scholarly 
little volume. 

Vincentius Lirinensis For the Antiquity and 
Universality of the Catholic Faith (Parker), is 
practically a reprint of the Latin and English 
texts published at Oxford in 1841; and a 
reference to that former edition informs us that 
the English was not then first issued, bat is a 
revision of a translation published in 1651, of 
whioh there is a copy in the Bodleian. The 
present issue, which appears without any 
editor’s irnme, has been slightly revised, and 
the edition is a convenient one of an important 
treatise. 

The Official Year-Book of the Church of Fug- 
land, 1886. (8. P. 0. K.) This bulky volume 
(now in its fourth year) gives a full and dear 
acoount of the work of tne Church of England 
in all its departments. The Prefaoe notices 
the value of such a record et the present time 
when disestablishment and diseudowment are 
under discussion; and it will be found essential 
by everyone, whether friend or foe, who wishes 
to know accurately what the Church of Eng¬ 
land is doing. 

Wk have also reoeived: The Social Results of 
Early Christianity, by C. Schmidt, translated 
by Mrs. Thorpe (labiate*); Pastoral Theology of 
the New Testament, by the late J. T. Beck, 
translated from the German by Bov. James A. 
McClymont and Bev. Thomas Nicol (Edin¬ 
burgh: T. A T. Clark); The Chvpch of th* 
Apostles: an Historical Inquiry, by J. M. 
Capes (Regan Paul, Trench, A Co.), Ao. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We are glad to boar that tho little booh on 
Milton and Vondet, pnblisjied recently by the 
Bev. George Edmundson, is only a prelude to a 
comprehensive work which will for the first 
time give to English readers an aoepunt of 
Vandal and his Dutch contemporaries. Its 
character may be judged from the title that be 
proposes to give to it when finished: Vondel and 
his Times', a Biographical, Oritioal, and His¬ 
torical Aooount of the Prince of Dutch Poets, 
the Golden Age of Dutch Literature, and the 
Heroic Bra of Dutch Greatness. 

The Society for Promoting Christian know¬ 
ledge has made arrangements for a series of 
Penny Stories by well-known writers, with a 
view to meet the demand for cheap and inte¬ 
resting literature. Ea h volume will consist of 
about thirty-two pages, double columns, d e ' n y 
octavo. The series will begin on May 1 with 
a story entitled Three Times Tried, by Mr. B. L. 
Farjeon Mrs. Biddell, the author of Meha\ah. 
the author of Pericles Brum, Mr. W* Besan£ 
Ac., will be among future contributors to the 
series. 

Under the title of India Revisited, Messn. 
Triibner A Co. will shortly publish—with ad¬ 
ditions descriptive and poetical—the letters 
whioh Mr. Edwin Arnold contributed to the 
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Daily Telegraph during hi* recent journey in 
India and Ceylon. The work will be em¬ 
bellished with thirty-two illustrations from 
photographs selected by the author. 

Messrs. Cassell & Company will publish 
next month the first part of a new serial work, 
entitled The Life and Timet of Queen Victoria, 
which will embrace a full and popular account 
of the chief events of Her Majesty’s life, and 
will be illustrated with several hundred en¬ 
gravings. With Part I. will be issued a large 
engraving of the picture by Mi. Gourlay Steel!, 
entitled “ A Cottage Bedside at Osborne.” 

The first eight volumes of the new edition 
of Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India will be 
ready for delivery in a few days. The work is 
expected to consist of fourteen volumes in all, 
instead of twelve, as originally estimated. 

The Cambridge University Press will publish 
immediately the two lectures upon “ The 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, with Illustra¬ 
tions from the Talmud,” which were delivered 
at the Royal Institution last year by the Rev, 
Dr. C. Taylor, master of St. John’s College. 

Mr. Arthur Symons is wiring an Intro¬ 
duction to Robert Browning’s Works for Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. It will probably be finished by 
June. 

Messrs. George Bell & Sons have arranged 
with the author for the publication of an 
English translation of Die Familie Buchholz, by 
Dr. Julius Stinde, which is having such a success 
in Berlin. A French translation has already 
been published by Messrs. Haohette. 

The Romance of Mathematics is the title of a 
little volume to be issued in a few days by 
Mr. Eliot Stock. It purports to be founded 
upon papers and a diary found in the desk of 
a late professor at Girton. The learned 
writer, after illustrating various social problems 
by mathematical science, surrenders at last her 
academic position for a more domestic one. 

A one-volume edition of Miss Mathilde 
Blind’s Tarantella will be published by Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin immediately after Easter. 

MESSRS. W. H. Allen & Co. will publish in 
a few days a popular account of Muhammad 
and the religion he founded, by Mr. A. N. 
Wollaston, C.I.E. 

An edition of Heine’s Harzreise, with intro¬ 
duction and notes by Dr. C. A. Buchheim, will 
be published at Easter by the Clarendon Press. 

Mr. Quaritoh proposes to issue by sub¬ 
scription, in his series of facsimile reprints, the 
text of a vellum MS. of the sixteenth century, 
which has never before been printed, entitled 
“ A Perfecte Book for kepinge of Sparhawkes 
or Goshawkes.” It will be edited, with intro¬ 
duction and glossary, and facsimile frontispiece, 
by Mr. J. E. Halting. The edition is limited 
to one hundred copies. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge will publish within a few days the 
following works: Man and His Handiwork, 
by the Rev. J. G. Wood; Our Island Continent, 
a Naturalist’s Holiday in Australia, by Prof. 
J. E. Taylor; The Pilgrim at Home, by E. 
Walford; The Ethics of Aristotle, by the Rev. J. 
Gregory Smith; and A Charge Fulfilled, by Mrs. 
Molesworth. 

Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. announce 
two new novels in their “London Library”: 
Beaton's Bargain, by Mrs. Alexander; and John 
Bodewtn’s Testimony, a tale of Western Mining 
Life, by Mary Hallock Foote, author of “ The 
Led Horse Claim.” 

Mr. William Pickering, the editor of the 
Newcastle Courant, is re-writing the story of 
the Irish Rebellion of 1798 from the old files of 
that newspaper. 


Messrs. Bemrose & Sons have in the press 

pamphlet on Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Bill, en- 

ued Are the Loyal to be abandoned and the 
Disloyal to be set over them t an Appeal to 
Liberals and Nonconformists, by the Rev. W. 
Arthur. 

The Royal Historical Society have resolved 
to celebrate, in the course of the present season, 
the 800th anniversary of the completion of the 
great survey of England contained in Doomsday 
Book, and they have sent out an invitation to 
most of our learned societies, archaeological 
and architectural, to join them. In all 
probability a oommittee will be appointed to 
arrange the details of the celebration, which 
will indude a series of original papers on sub¬ 
jects connected with Doomsday. Communica¬ 
tions on this subject may be addressed to the 
hon. secretary, Mr. P. E. Dove, 23 Old Build¬ 
ings, Lincoln’s-inn. 

The master of Shelley’s College at Oxford, 
University, has been kind enough to interest 
himself in getting for the Shelley Society the 
Oxford oopy of The Necessity of Atheism, to be 
reprinted in facsimile, and presented to the 
society by Mr. Thomas J. Wise. This copy 
belongs to Mr. John Rose, of the firm of Slatter 
& Rose, at Oxford, who originally printed the 
tract for Shelley; and Mr. Rose has courteously 
lent his rare original to the society. It will be 
set at once, and issued to members early in 
June. The society has already had to reprint 
its facsimile of Adonais, the first edition having 
run out; and it is now reproducing Alastor, as 
all Mr. Dobell’s presentation copies, besides 
those which he had in stock, are exhausted. 

Mr. A. H. Bullen has given leave to the 
New Shakspere Sooiety to reprint his text of 
Massinger and Fletcher’s play, “ Sir John 
van Olden Bamevelt,” and has undertaken to 
revise it and his introduction for the society. 

M. Edouard Drumont, editor of the Monde, 
has written a work upon the Jews in Franoe, 
which will be published immediately in two 
volumes. The first volume gives a history from 
the earli st times; the second is devoted to an 
examination of the present position. 

At the last meeting of the Bern Historisohe 
Gesellschaft Dr. Bldsch communicated a num¬ 
ber of exoerpts relating to the city which he 
had collected from documents preserved in the 
archives of Cologne. The patron-saint of Bern 
is St. Vincent, to whom the so-called cathedral 
is dedicated. In 1461, the “Lords of Bern” 
learned that the head of St. Vincent was to be 
found among the oountless relics in which 

‘ Holy Coin ” was then so rich. By a pious 
bribery, very oommon in the middle ages, the 
head of the saint was obtained from the 
chapel where it rested in the great Rhineland 
cathedral, and was brought to Bern and placed 
with a splendid public function in the new 
minster. The archbishop and oommon council 
of Cologne, as soon as they became aware of 
the theft, wrote letter after letter to the “ Lords 
of Bern,” and even to the Swiss Confedera¬ 
tion—“ The Lords of the great League in the 
Upper Empire”—entreating and de manding 
the return of the relio. The Swiss, however, 
stuck to their prize; and Balin, whom they had 
employed to manage the “translation,” was 

tade a Landvogt in acknowledgment of his 
servioes. At a later date the patriotic relic- 
stealer was employed to obtain for the new 
minster at Bern some bones of St. Lawrenoe 
from Lyons. These were also “translated” 
to the minster with prooessions and public 
festivities. The sceptical common council of 
the French city, however, showed less vexation 
at their loss than the devout Germans had done. 
Thev sent word that they oould gladly spare 
the bones, as they had discovered that they were 
not genuine. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

A special “ Cardinal Manning number ” of 
Merry England will be issued in May. It will 
oonsist of an account of “ The Event of 
Passion Sunday, 1851 ”—his Eminence’s re¬ 
ception into the Roman Church ; “ The Letters 
of Thirty-five Tears,” and “The Landmarks 
of a Lifetime.” Accompanying the text will 
be portraits of the cardinal when he was six 
years old, when he was Archdeacon of Chi¬ 
chester, and as he is now, “ At Home,” “ In 
the Pulpit,” and “ At the Royal Commission. * ; 
also a facsimile letter. 

The May number of Macmillan’s Magazine 
will oontaim the first instalment of a new novel 
by Mr. Thomas Hardy, entitled “ The Wood- 
landers,” which deals with his familiar Dorset¬ 
shire ; and also papers by Mr. Walter Pater, on 
“ Sir Thomas Browne ” ; and by Mr. William 
Archer, on “ Criticism as an Inductive Science,” 
suggested by Mr. R. G. Moulton’s recent book 
on Shakspere. 

The Expositor for May will contain a reply to 
the criticism! of Prof. Socin on the work of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, by Capt. C. R. 
Conder. 

A series of historical studies upon “The 
Templars,” by Mr. J. A. Froude, will be begun 
in the June number of Good Words. 

The May number of St. Nicholas will open 
with an article by Miss Rose G. Kingsley, 
entitled, “ When Shakspere was a Boy, de¬ 
scribing the scenes through which the young 
Shakspere wandered, and the experiences which 
probably befell him as a lad. Several drawings 
by Mr. Alfred Parsons will acoompany the 
text. 

Mr. R. D. Blackmore will contribute to the 
May number of Mr. Heath’s pictorial review. 
Illustrations, a poetical composition extending 
to nearly 200 lines, entitled “The Great 
Storm.” 

In the May number of the Scottish Church 
Mrs. Oliphant will conolude her “ Story of a 
Young Life.” The other serial, “Romance of 
a Sermon,” will also be finished. Among the 
miscellaneous papers will be “ Winter in the 
Highlands,” by “Nether Loohaber”; and 
“ Scottish Literature under the Jameses,” by 
Prof. Lawrie of Edinburgh. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

Mr. Howells has undertaken to write the 
volume on Longfellow for the “ American Men 
of Letters” series. 

Prof. J. K. Hobmer, who is engaged upon a 
life of “ Young Sir Harry Vane,” will visit 
England this summer in order to examine 
original materials. 

Mr H. C. Bunner, editor of Puck and 
author of Airs from Arcady, has written a novel 
which will be published immediately under the 
title of The End of the Story. 

Mr. Whithir’s new volume is to be called 
St. Gregory's Guest, and other Poems. 

Mr. Henry George has written a new book, 
called Protection or Free Trade. He will be his 
own publisher. 

A New York publisher announces a volume 
on Thackeray as an Artist, by Mr. James 
Schonberg. It will contain facsimiles of seven 
coloured drawings by Thackeray, with four 
seta of humourous verses, all of which are said 
to have never been published before. 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s Books and Bookmen, 
consisting of a number of scattered papers 
together with several new ones, has just been 
published in America as the first volume of a 
series to be. called “ Books for the Bibliophile." 
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The next volume will be Ballads of Books, edite Q 
lay Mr. Brander Matthews, and will oontain 
unpublished poems by Mr. Locker, Austin Dob¬ 
son, A. Lang, W. H. Pollock, and others. 
Other volumes are promised by Mr. Dobson, 
Xaurenoe Hutton, and De Vinne. 

The second and concluding volume of Gen. 
Grant’s Memoirs is announced for publication 
Is the first week of May. 

The American publisher of Grant’s Memoirs 
is nominally Mr. Charles Webster. But it 
appears that behind Mr. Webster is an unde, 
■who is none other than Mr. Clemens, otherwise 
Mark Twain. The firm announce that they 
Lave conduded arrangements to publish next 
year, in Europe as well as in America, the 
Autobiography of Pope Leo XIII. 

A new Browning Society, formed last 
January in Providence, Bhode Island, has just 
joined the parent sodety in London, to “ have 
the benefit of its publications.” 

Mb. W. J. Route writes to the Boston 
Literary World of March 20 that the alleged 
autograph of Shakspere, pasted in a copy of 
the secoud folio in the possession of Mr. C. F. 
Gunther, of Chicago, is manifestly nothing else 
than a facsimile of the third signature on 
Shakspere’s will. 

Mb. Benjamin, of New York, has sent us 
a catalogue of autograph letters, &c., most of 
which come from the collection of Mr. James 
R. Osgood, the publisher. Here is the original 
MS. of Emerson’s Representative Men, carefully 
saved by the printer, and containing many 
interesting corrections and erasures; the 
original MS. of Holmes’s Autocrat and Pro¬ 
fessor ; the original MS. of Hawthorne’s “A 
London Suburb,” published in Our Old Home ; 
the original MS. of Bret Harte’s Two Men of 
Sandy Bar ; a large number of De Quinoey’s 
corrected proof sheets and letters addressed to 
his publishers, the Hoggs; what claims to be 
the holograph original of Keats’s sonnet “ To 
Mrs. lloynolds’s Cat,” inaccurately described as 
“unpublished,” and a letter of Keats to the 
same Miss Reynolds; a long letter written by 
Goldsmith, when a student at Edinburgh, to his 
uncle, the Rev. Thomas Contarine, which is 
probably the gem of the collection; a series of 
letters addressed to Bishop Percy; some letters 
from Emerson to Carlyle, of whose history no 
satisfactory account can be given; and a letter 
of Carlyle himself, whom the catalogue de¬ 
scribes as “famous dyspeptic.”. 


You, my friends, of the German land, 

All things most thoroughly understand; 

You pierce through truth, both far and wide, 
And oome right out on the other side! 

m.—FOE CRITICS. 

You lay out your garden in beds with joy, 

Use spade and axe freely all weeds to destroy, 
And don’t seem to feel any measure of gall 
If no dowers grow in it after all. 

IV. 

Education equalises, 

Talent sunders and surprises. 

It is a marked excess of weight 
And calls for either love or hate. 

v. 

All things their life-condition seek, 

Else art true art can never be. 

If music ever learnt to speak. 

It would be middling poetry. 

Abcheb Gurney. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

Rossetti’s grave. 

In a small flowerful churchyard by the sea, 

He sleeps, the sweet earth o’er those weary eyes 
That shall awaken in Love’s Paradise, 

Made one with Him thro’ all eternity! 

Daisies and grass, and lovingest memory, 

Winds that are fain of doua-wrought symphonies, 
Solemn sea-music for his lullabies, 

Prayer and heart-worship, all fair things hath he ! 

Oh pardon, if I too, at his dear feet 
Lay my small flower of praise, that love him so— 
Our dear dead master! But a pilgrim I, 

Who kneeling at bis grave grow strong thereby, 
To tread that thorn-strewn road all souls must 
know 

Ere they attain Love’s heaven cool and sweet. 

Evelyn Pynk. 


EPIGRAMS FROM GRILLFABZER. 

* I. 

An artist who possesses thorough education 
A happy man we call; 

But, if he’d bring to life a genuine world-creation, 
He must forget it all! 


OBITUARY. 

Bv the death of Sir Thomas Baker, the publio 
libraries of Manchester lose an energetio chair¬ 
man, who had devoted much time and labour 
to their expansion. Sir Thomas, who was bom 
at Birmingham on May 16,1810, waseducatedat 
Mnnchester New College, York, with the inten¬ 
tion of entering the Unitarian ministry. After a 
short t'ialas a minister, however, he commenced 
the study of the law, and, having been admitted 
a solicitor, settled in Manchester, where he spent 
the last fifty years of his life. He took «n active 
part in municipal work, entering the City 
Council in 1860; and in 1865 he was eleoted 
chairman of the Free Libraries Committee—a 
post which he held till his death. It is largely 
owing to him that the libraries ore so efficient 
at the present time; and during his chairman¬ 
ship many improvements were mode—among 
which we may name the employment of young 
women in the libraries, the provision of reading 
rooms for boys, and the opening of the libraries 
on Sunday afternoons, all of which reforms had 
his entire approval. On September 15, 1881, 
he, when mayor, entertained Mr. W. Harrison 
Ainsworth at a public banquet.. Alderman 
Baker was knighted in 1883. He was the 
author of Memorials of Chetham’s Tenement at 
Crumpsall, 1864 ; of a memoir of his brother, 
Dr. Charles Baker; and of the Memorials of a 
Dissenting Chapel, which was reviewed in the 
Academy a few months ago. He also contri¬ 
bute f two papers to the Manchester meeting of 
the Library Association. Sir Thomas Baker 
died at his lesidenoe, Skerton House, Old 
Trafford, on April 17. 

We have also to record the death of Mr. 
Sampson Low, the founder of the well-known 
nblishing firm in Fleet-street. All those who 
dve to do with modern literature owe him a 
debt of gratitude for the foundation of the 
fortnightly Publishers’ Circular, out of which 
has grown the annual English Catalogue, which 
was, we believe, for many years compiled by Mr. 
Low’s own hand. He died on Apnl 19, at the 
great age of 89 years. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the current number of Mind\ Mr. J. Dewey 
follows up his artiile on “ The Psychological 
Standpoint ” by a study of “ Psychology as 
Philosophic Method.” The writer adopts the 
Hegelian, or quasi-Hegelian, position that self' 
consciousness is the universe realised in an 
individual, and proceeds to lav it down as the 
province of psychology to give a scientific 
account of this realisation. As such, of course, 
psychology can easily make out its claim to be 
the method of philosophy, or rather the very same 


thing as philosophy. It may, however, be 
pretty confidently asserted that the time has 
gone by to propose such a definition of psych¬ 
ology as that here laid down. If the recent deve¬ 
lopments of the soience have efficted anything, 
it is the dearer separation between the study of 
the phenomena of the mental life as it unfolds 
itself in the individual and the determination 
of the implications respecting real existence, 
both spiritual and material, which these pheno¬ 
mena are teen to disclose. Psychology, as 
scientific men now understand it, is not, as the 
writer urges, an analysis of “ experience,” for 
experience dearly implies the logical co-ordi¬ 
nation of ideas and beliefs into a system of 
objective knowledge. Prof. Lloyd Morgan 
puts forth the ingenious but rather paradoxical 
contention that in studying animal intelligence 
we ought to draw no condusions respecting 
the mental states of animals save so far as it 
may be necessary in the scientific study of their 
habits and activities. No doubt the essayist 
puts his finger on the weak place in much 
that passes for scientific explanation of animal 
ways; but he surely goes to the other extreme 
in trying to exdude all definite interpretation 
of their actions by hdp of our own experiences 
and feelings. In an artide on “ Conoeivability 
and the Infinite ” Prof. Fullerton seeks to 
demonstrate that the idea of infinity is a posi¬ 
tive idea having a real qualitative content, viz., 
continued progression or “ unlimited possibility 
of quantity”; and he connects the mental 
process by which the idea is reached with the 
more general operation of abstraction. The 
last article of the number is a characteristic 
examination by Prof. Sidgwick of the nature 
and daims of the Historical Method. By this 
expression in its most general signification is 
meant the attempt to understand what exists by 
tracing its historical antecedents. The writer 
tests the availability of the method in all 
departments of knowledge, beginning with the 
abstract laws of mathematics and physios, and 
leading up through {he region of life and mind 
to the practical territory of ethics and politics. 
Prof. Sidgwick is happy in illustrating how the 
historical study of beliefs generates soeptidsm; 
but he seems to go too far when he says that 
this effect is not logically justifiable. Surely 
what the evolutional study of ethical and reli¬ 
gious beliefs teaches us is that they had a 
relative validity in so far as they answered 
to certain temporary conditions, intellectual, 
social, political, &c. And this discovery must 
have as its direct logical result to make us hold 
contemporary beliefs rather as useful and ap¬ 
propriate than as logically warranted. Under 
the nead of ‘ 1 Research ” Mr. J. M. Cattail gives 
some interesting results of investigations of his 
own, carried out partly in America and partly 
in the psychological laboratory of the Univer¬ 
sity of Leipzig, into the time taken up by 
cerebral operations. 

The second quarterly number of the Annales 
of the Ecole Libre dea Scienoes Politique* 
(Paris: Alcan) opens with an artiole by M. 
Boutmy, the dirrctor of the Ecole, upon “ Local 
Government and State Control in England.” 
It also contains a letter upon “ Allotments and 
Small Holdings,’’ by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
who is described as a pupil of the Eoole. 


ANIMAL-NAMES OF THE REVISED 
VERSION OF THE BIBLE. 

Those who have paid much attention to ancient 
natural history, especially to that definite por¬ 
tion of it which rolates to the identification of 
the species denoted by the various names, know 
full well that the task is beset with much 
difficulty, that the subject requires a good deal 
of diligent research, and that the net result of 
their labours is often small and disappointing. 
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With regard to Biblical questions, the difficulty 
of identification arises from the very meagre 
account of the objects signified—some names 
occurring but once without any clue—from the 
absence of an equivalent Semitic word, or, 
when existing, from the uncertainty which 
attaches to the derivation of the supposed 
root, from the doubt whether that Semitic 
equivalent denotes the same thing as the 
Hebrew name, and from the uncertainty of the 
bearing of the etymological meaning on some 
character of the animal or plant intended. One 
may often exhaust the resources of philology 
and conjecture, and in the end arrive at no 
satisfactory conclusion. On the other hand, 
much satisfactory work has been done; certain 
hitherto doubtful identifications of natural 
objects have been rendered quite clear and 

S isitive. The great pioneers in this branch of 
iblical learning were Samuel Bochart, born 
155*9, and Olaus Celsius, boro 1670, the erudite 
authors of the Hierozoicon and Hierobotanicon 
respectively. When we think of the com¬ 
parative absence of material available for the 
true interpretation of Bible animal and plant- 
names by the translators of 1611, we cannot 
but accord to them very great praise for the 
way in which, for the most part, they exe¬ 
cuted a decidedly difficult task. The revisers 
of 1885 have had the advantage of considerable 
stores of fresh knowledge in the department of 
Biblical natural history, contributed from time 
to time by oommentators and travellers. Clearly 
it was essential to know whether a certain 
animal, for instance, is either now to be found 
in Palestine and the adjacent countries, or 
whether there is reason to assume its probable 
former existence there. Some very learned 
writers, from a total want of recognition of 
such a thing as the geographical distribution 
of animals, have occasionally committed some 
rather startling zoological errors, and have, 
for instance, placed the Arctic Narwhal in the 
Mediterranean sea, and imagined parrots as 
native birds on the branches of the trees in 
Palestine. The almost complete ignorance with 
which the natural history of Palestine was 
shrouded in the time of Linnaeus has been to 
a very great extent dissipated. We can no 
longer say, with the great Swedish naturalist, 
that we are less acquainted with the natural 
history of Palestine than with that of the 
remotest parts of India. Preeminent among 
modem travellers will occur to every reader 
the name of Canon Tristram, the well-known 
ornithologist, who has visited Palestine for the 
purpose of elucidating its natural history on 
four separate oooasions. His moat reoent work, 
the Fauna and Flora of Palestine (London, 
1884), is admirable, a credit to his own name 
as a naturalist, as well as to the committee of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, by whom this 
portion of the survey of Western Palestine has 
been published. 

With the aids now available for correct 
renderings of Bible animal and plant names, 
the revisers of 1885 ought to have produced 
better results than were possible for the trans¬ 
lators of 1611. This they have done. The 
result as a whole evinces great care, diligence, 
and judicious discrimination. If identification 
still remains doubtful, it is because, in such 
cases, modern researches have failed to throw 
light. There are, however, exceptions to every 
rule; and here and there, I think, the revisers 
have not been quite successful. In the course 
of these remarks I will mention ^few instances. 
The “ unicorn ” of the Authorised Version has 
of course properly disappeared from the text 
of the Bo vised Version, and “ wild ox ” stands 
in its place ; but there appears in the margin 
(Numb, xxiii. 22) the alternative rendering of 
ox-antelope” as the explanation of the 
Hebrew retm, I had thought that this claimant 
to represent the fierce animal of the Book of 
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retm with the wild ox (Bos primigenixui) is 
of the most certain of all Bible animal nan 


Job and the Bible generally had at last been 
slain, never to rise again. I have myself, on 
various occasions sinoe 1860, pierced it through 
with many arrows; but the ox-antelope still 
survives! The identification of the Hebrew 

one 
names. 

It rests on philological evidence, for the Assyrian 
rimu clearly denotes this same wild bovine; on 

S ictorial evidence, for the Assyrian monuments 
epict it admirably; on palaeontological evi¬ 
dence, for the bone breocia of the Lebanon 
have revealed the teeth of this once common 
wild ox of Palestine and the adjacent countries; 
on historical evidence as a definite inhabitant 
of Palestine, for a hunting record of Tiglath- 
Pileser I. informs us that this monarch slew 
some of these wild rimu “ in the oountry of the 
Hittites and at the foot of Lebanon," the 
exact spot where its teeth have been discovered; 
on ideographic evidence, for the Accadian char¬ 
acter is a pictorial or hieroglyphic figure of an 
ox’s head, while all the references in the Bible 
are exactly suited to this large and fierce wild 
ox. The claim of the “ox-antelope,” which I 
suppose is intended for the Antelope leucoryx 
(Pall.), rests solely on the philological evidenoe 
of the Arabio rim, a quiet, inoffensive creature; 
and oommentators have at last, with one con¬ 
sent, recognised the Bos primigenius to be the 
reem of the Hebrew Scriptures. It is a pity, there¬ 
fore, that the marginal rendering of the Revised 
Version occurs at all; it ought to be erased. 
“In cases of doubt,” the revisers say, “the 
alternative rendering has been given in the 
margin but in this case there is not a shadow 
of doubt. “The white doe of Golius” (Arab. 
Lex.), if not in colour so pure and in character 
so saintly as Wordsworth’s “ White Doe of 
Ry 1st one,” has no better claim than it to repre¬ 
sent the indomitable retm of the Hebrew Bible. 

A servile adherence—I use the term simply 
in its etymological meaning—to the renderings 
of the Authorised Version may be seen occasion¬ 
ally in the treatment of certain names by the 
revisers. The Hebrew word tsipMni ('asaV) 
or tsepha (B?S) occurs five times in the Bible 
as the name of some kind of serpent In the 
Authorised Version we have that ugly word 
“cockatrice” three times in the text and 
“ adder ” in the margin (Isa. xi. 8; xiv. 29 ; 
lix. 5) ; in Jer. viii. 17, “ cockatrioe ” appears 
in the text with no marginal reading; in Prov. 
xxiii. 32, the Authorised Version has “ adder ” 
in the text and “oockatrice" in the margin. 
The revisers in all cases but one (Jer. l.c .) 
follow the exact path of the Authorised Ver¬ 
sion, substituting the word “basilisk" for 
“ cockatrice ” in the text with “ adder ” in the 
margin; but, because the Authorised Version 
has “ adder” in the text and “cockatrice ” in 
the margin of Prov. l.c., the Revised Version, 
true to its servility, has “ adder ” in the text 
and “ basilisk ” in the margin. In the margin 
of Jer. l.c., “ adder ” is given as the alternative 
of “ basilisk ” by the revisers, whereas the 
Authorised Version has no marginal reading. 
Why was not the Hebrew word uniformly 
rendered “adder” in the textP then there 
would have been no need of any marginal 
alternative. The basilisk, excluding the modern 
technical name of a genus of South American 
lizards, is as fabulous a creature as the 
cockatrioe; in fact, it is really only another 
name for the same beast. If the Revised Ver¬ 
sion has gained something in euphony, it has 
unhappily preserved the mythical idea involved 
in the name of basilisk. Perhaps the translators 
of the Authorised Version dia not intend the 
fabulous mongrel, half bird, half serpent; but it 
is curious to note that even Sir Thomas Browne 
did not altogether disbelieve the popular myth 
of the “ death-darting eye ” of the basilisk, for 
there is no high improbability in the 


he 


relation ” [Works, L, p. 364, ed. Boh*)* l dq 
not think that in this instance them vs| «n 
occasion to resuscitate the ashes of thag^dmevsn 
monster involved in the corrupt word “ ooqkgn 
trice,” or implied in that of “basilisk.” Ibis, 
fabulous creature has long ago, like the 
phoenix, been consigned to the “kitchen- 
middens” of zoological folklore. Stfil, where 
the Biblical records contain in themselves 
evident or probable allusions to ideas move «r 
less mythical, as, perhaps, in the ease of tha 
‘alkkah, tatyva, and possibly the phoenix (Author¬ 
ised Version “sand”) of Job xxix. 18 , fit is 
right that a marginal notice should apprise us 
of the fbet; and this, in two of the above eases, 
the revisers have properly done. I do sot 
think, however, that we should rely very much 
on Hebrew tradition. Canon Cook’s vomaxk 
“ that very strong grounds should be produced 
before we admit the recognition of a tabuknjg. 
though beautiful and significant, legend ” 

S )b, l.c. Speaker's Commentary ) is most jusA 
e authority of Aquila and the Vulgate, in 
their interpretation of the Hebrew word 
tsiphdni, perhaps influenced tha revisers—as it 
did Bochart in his conclusions—in their retain¬ 
ing “ basilisk ” in the text of the various pas¬ 
sages. The story of the basilisk killing with its 
breath appears to be, like many other stories, 
of Egyptian origin; oertainly it appears in 
Horapollo (i. 1.; u. 611, where it is said of the 
Egyptian drd (uraeua), “which in tha Cheek 
language signifies basilisk.” This, therefore, 
is the oobra snake. The Greeks added to the 
wonderful powers of the basilisk; and Pliny, 
among the Latins, has of course not forgotten 
to speak of them, while mediaeval fashion hsp 
made further augmentations. But I maintain 
that the simple Biblical notioas of tha i*u»A£m 
warrant no certain mythical element, and that 
some extremely venomous snake—the oobm, 
is meant. For this the word “adder" is a 
very good popular name, and “well under - 
standed of the people.” This cannot be said 
of “basilisk.” 

A few of the Old Testament snake-names may 
be clearly identified: the shephtpK6n flb'DW) 
mentioned in Gen. xlix. 17, for instance 
—“Dan shall be a serpent (tZ^TO generic) 
in the way, an adder [skephipMn, specific] in 
the path, that biteth the horses heels," 4c. 
The revisers are exact here. The “ adder ” of 
the text is well explained in the margin *S the 
“horned snake ”—a decided improvement on 
the alternative rendering of “ arrow-snake ” in 
the Authorised Version. The horned snake 
( Cerastes hasselquistii) is that little creature 
which occurs on the Egyptian monuments, Ac., 
passim, and which has the phonetic value of 
the letter /. Dr. Tristram shall illustrate this 
venomous little snake’s habits as alluded to in 
Gen. l.c.: “I - have known,” he says, “ my 
horse rear and shake with tenor on descrying 
this little, but deadly, serpent ooiled up in the 
depression of a camel's footmark on tfia path 
before ns” ( Fauna and Flora, p. 147). The 
Hebrew pethem (]ng) of Ps. lviii. 5—“ the dqaf 
adder which will not hearken to the voioe of 
oharmers”—is doubtless the cobra (Naja kaje, 
Lin.), which is now rare in Palestine, but is 
“ well known in the plains and downs beyond 
Beersheba.” 

In both these instances the context of the 
passages supplies us with the very prob¬ 
able, if not certain, meaning of the Hebrew 
words; but complete reliance, simply and 
solely, on such philological evidenoe as is 
afforded by similarity of sound between Hebrew 
and cognate Semitic words is often dangerous. 
The instance of retm has been already given. 

It seems to me that we have a similar one in 
the rendering by the revisers of the Habrevf 
word kippdz (Tlbjl), which ooonra only in Isa. 


xxxiv, 15; “.yhere” (in Edom) “ shall the 
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kipp6z make her nest, and lay, and hatch, and 
Rath er under her shadow.” The Authorised 
Version translates “great owl”; the Revised 
Version and a host of commentators, from 
liochart down toCheyne, depending solely on the 
meaning of a similar word in Arabio, Kipphaza 
(sic in Bochart), render the Hebrew word by 
“ arrow-snake.” In the first place, Knobel 
and Kuenen consider the whole passage corrupt. 
Certainly the LXX. must have read kippod 
instead of kippdz, because they render the word 
“by ix*o >; ana kippdd is the reading of some 
Hebrew MSS. What was the reading of the 
whole passage by the LXX. it would be diffi¬ 
cult to determine. The following is their ver¬ 
sion of Isa. l.c.: “Thore the hedgohog has 
made its nest, and the earth has preserved its 
young in safety; there have the stags met, and 
have seen each other’s faces.” But, taking the 
text as it stands, surely such expressions as 
* * making a nest, laying, hatching, and gather¬ 
ing under her shadow,” are more suitable to 
a bird than to a snake. The idea of incubation 
seems to be implied in the expressions used; 
and, among snakes, the pythons alone in¬ 
cubate their eggs. The Pythonidae aro confined 
to the tropics; all other oviparous snakes leave 
their eggs to the heat to hatch; other snakes, 
as the poisonous species, are viviparous, and 
the idea of hatching (Hebrew “ cleaving”) the 
egg is unsuited to them. But what is Bocbart’s 
arrow-snake (iwrloij ? The Arabic word 
occurs neither in Golius nor in Freytag. I 
believe it is found only in Avicenna, who 
describes the snake as lying in ambush in trees, 
and leaping off upon any passing traveller; 
hence its name kipphaza, “ the leaper.” Some 
kind of tree-snake seems to be meant; but the 
arboreal vegetation which its presence implies 
would be no characteristic of a desolate region. 
Though there is no absoluteauthorityfor the ren¬ 
dering “ great owl,’’suchabird is certainly quite 
in place amid ruinous sites, and must be pre¬ 
ferred to Avicenna’s tree-serpent in all respects. 

The Leviathan of the Authorised Version is 
retained in all cases, and explained os the 
“crocodile.” The text-reading of Job iii. 8, 
where the Authorised Version renders livydthan, 
“their mourning,” is now correctly rendered 
“ leviathan,” referring to the crocodile. The 
word agm6n (pEJS, Job xl. 25, Hebrew text) 
is in the text of the Revised Version rendered 
“ rope ”—“ Canst thou put a rope into his 
nose ? ” The marginal reading, “ a rope of 
rushes,” should have been given in the text. 
There is probably allusion to the custom among 
the old Egyptians of passing a reed or rush 
through the gills of the fish which they caught 
in order to carry them conveniently—a custom 
often adopted by modem anglers. The general 
idea seems to be—“Canst thou draw out the 
crocodile with an ordinary fish-hook and 
attached line ? Canst thou carry him home on 
a rush-rope like a fish ? ” At any rate, be the 
precise idea what it may, the agmon (QJH, ogam, 
“a marsh”; ef, the Assyrian agammu) must 
mean a reed or rush (rope). Why was the 
definite translation shunted to the margin? 
The precise meaning of the word Cinnim 
(□$$) has long been difficult to determine. 

The Revised Version retains “ the lice ” of the 
Authorised Version in the text, and gives 
‘ ‘ sand-flies or fleas ” in the margin of Ex. viii. 
16. One might have dispensed with the fleas, 
for which insect there is a definite Hebrew 
ward, par’oih, i.e., “ the jumper.” Mosquitoes 
have been proposed, which rendering is sup¬ 
posed to be sanctioned by the LXX., ««, 
vKwVfi—a word which in Greek is not used to 
denote any special insect. In the margin of 
Isa. li. 6—“ the earth shall wax old like 
garment, and they that dwell therein shall die 
in like manner ”—the revisers say “perhaps 
like gnat* ’’-—a rendering which many commen¬ 


tators adopt. According to Brugsch, the 
Hebrew word is to be referred to the Egyptian 
khenemms, “ the mosquito.” As, however, the 
insect of the Egyptian plague cannot with 
certainty be identified, the Revised Version is, 

I think, right in retaining the old rendering. 

The marginal renderings of the Revised Ver¬ 
sion, like those of the Authorised Version, are 
often more correct than those of the text. The 
thu’dlim (D'VSHJ) of Ps. lxiii. 10—“they shall 
bo a portion for foxes ”—are evidently jackals. 
Samson’s three hundred animals would also 
be jaokals, which hunt in packs and eat dead 
bodies, which foxes do not. Of course, the 
revisors were perfectly awaro of all this. Why, 
then, is the corroct translation refused admit¬ 
tance into the text ? Another instance of mar¬ 
ginal shunting may be seen in Micah i. 16, 
“ enlarge thy baldness as the nether ptp?.).” 
The head and neck of the griffon vulture ( Gyps 
fvlvus), devoid of feathers, at once proclaim 
the bud; the idea is not applicable to an 
eagle. Why, then, do we find “ eagle” in the 
text and “ vulture ” in the margin ? Why is 
the error of the Authorised Version still re¬ 
tained? 

The “ gier-eagle,” Hebrew rakharn (CrH) of 
Lev. xi. 18, Authorised Version, has made way 
for the oorrect rendering of “ vulture ”; but it 
has, in Lev. xi. 13, deposed the old Authorised 
Version rendering of “ ossifrage,” Hebrew 
peret (D7)Q), “the breaker, or “bone- 
breaker.” The bird in question is almost cer¬ 
tainly the lanimergeier, or bearded vulture 
( Oypaetui barbatus, Lin.), the ossifraga of the 
Latins; and the word ossifrage, by its deriva¬ 
tion, points out the bird, and answers to its 
Hebrew name. 'Hie word gier-eagle certainly 
is equivalent etymologically to the technical 
name of the genus gypaStus, i.e., “vulture- 
eagle ”; but its mongrel Anglo-Dutoh composi¬ 
tion is an objection to it, and I doubt if anyone 
would recognise in “ gier-eagle ” the bird 
denoted. The “horse-leech,” Hebrew 'aldkdh 
of Prov. xxx. 15, Authorised Version, 


retains its place in the text of the Revised Ver¬ 
sion. Whether the word signifies a leech or 
the monster 'alUkdh that sucks the blood of 
men, one cannot positively say ; the “ leech ” 
has the support of the LXX. /3 Maa a and Vul¬ 
gate tanguitaga, and it is well to retain it. 
The marginal reading of “ vampire " is an ap¬ 
propriate translation of the ghost-like 'aldkdh 
of the Targum in Ps. xii. 8, whioh, like the 
ahoul of the Arabian Nights, was supposed to 
have an insatiable appetite for the blood of 
men. 

As to the shdphdn (7§W), or Syrian hyrax, 
the revisers could not do otherwise than retain 
the “coney" of the Authorised Version, as 
they have explained in the Preface. For this 
little animal “ there is no familiar English 
equivalent ”; “ the stony-rocks for the hyracet ” 
would be both grating on the ear and altogether 
unintelligible to ordinary readers. The Hebrew 
word is explained in the margin to denote “the 
Hyrax Syriacut, or rock-badger ”; the latter 
name is the translation of the German Klipper- 
daeht, or Schieferdacht, which, to the Germans, 
no doubt definitely represents this special 
animal. Rock-badger, however, is not a good 
name, because it erroneously suggests affinities 
with a badger. The hyrax, or Palestine coney, 
like the hare, was certainly regarded errone 
ously by the Hebrews as a true ruminant, 
despite the futile attempts sometimes made to 
show that they did not so regard it. “A diffi¬ 
culty of which Bishop Colenso made so much 
is cleared up as follows. “ The Syrian hare, 
though wo read ‘ he cheweth the cud,’ yet it is 
not a true ruminant. But the Hebrew word 
. means only re-chew, which the hare oertainly 


appears to do.”* The old Hebrews perfectly 
understood the process of rumination in its 
essential character. Thfe expression “ cheweth 
the cud,” though not strictly the literal trans¬ 
lation of the Hebrew words, is rightly re¬ 
tained by the Revised Version, because it is 
familiar to all; but the literal meaning is 
definitely explained in the margin of Lev, 
xi. 4, as “ bringeth up ” the cud, lit, 

‘ causeth it to oome up ” (Hebrew 'dlah, Hiph. 
part.); and this identical expression is used in 
the case of the hare (amebeth ) and thdpMr^ 
just as in that of cattle and true ruminants, ' 
As a matter of fact, there is no allusion what-: 
ever to the mochanical trituration of food by 
the teeth in tho Hebrew words, though of 
courso “chewing” and “re-chewing” were 
understood as part of the process of rumination; 
but re-mastication is not definitely implied in 
the Hebrew expression. Tho precise Hebrew 
word meaning “ to chew ” is i"H3, c drath, “ to 
cut,” “divide,” as in Numb. xi. 33—“the flesh 
ere yet it was chewed,” The Hebrews. 
must have often witnessed the silent ascent of ' 
tho food-pellet up tho oesophagus of an ox into 
the mouth for rc-mastioation. The Hebrew 
word for “ cud,” rnj [g(rah), is, doubtless, to 
be referred to the softer form of 
to roll”; hence, in Isa. xvii. 6, we have 
gdrgar, a “berry,” from the idea of 
roundness, the result of rolling. Otrdh (“ cud ”) 
is not definitely connected with the onomato- 
poetic root, ”H3, “to gargle,” “to ruminate,” 
certainly not because (as we are gravely in¬ 
formed in Tregelles’ edition of Gesenius’s 
Lexicon! “rumination is usually attended with 
a gurgling noise* (!) Of the swine (Lev. xL 7) ' 
which “oheweth not the cud,” we find the 
expression in Hebrew, literally, “ rolleth not 
the pellet”; in all other instances, the synony¬ 
mous expression of “ causeth the cud or pellet 
to ascend ” is used. So much for the “ re¬ 
chewing” explanation in the hare case, and 
the way in which one of the late Bishop 
Colenso’s difficulties is disposed of. 

The “ mules ” which Anah found in the 
wilderness as he fed his father’s asses (Gen. 
xxxvi. 24) have of course disappeared. “The 
yimim ” (DC*n), the aquae calidae of the Vul¬ 
gate are “hot springs.” The difficult passage 
xn Esther viii. 10 is rendered by the Revised 
Version “ he sent letters by posts on horseback, 
riding on swift steeds that were used in the 
king's service (C'in.nujnHn, 0 f Persian origin) 
bred of the stud ” (□'Oljnri '33). The margin 
reads “ swift steeds, mules, and young drome¬ 
daries,” which latter animals the Authorised 
Version understands. There is no authority, 
however, in favour of rammddm, meaning 
“ camels.” If akhaihterdnim may be referred 
to the Persian ettar, ester, “ a mule,” rather 
than, as Hang and Bertheau contend, to the 
Persian Khihatram, “a crown” (royal), then 
the benei hdrammdaim will be an epexegesis of 
akhaihterdnim —“ mules, foals of mares. This 
is no idle tautology, for mules whose dams are 
mares are now, and always have been justly 
considered, more valuable than those whose 
dams are asses. The Arabic ramacat is explained 
by Freytag as “ equa, quae adhibetur ad pullos 
educendos.” The Revised Version, however, 
has much in its favour, and one can be quite 
content with its text rendering. The “ lap¬ 
wing ” (nD’OVT) of Lev. xi. 19, Deut. xriv. 18, 


* Aide to the Student of the Holy Sihle, p. 42. 
This very useful and, on the whole, very reliable 
work, notwithstanding a few orthodoxical fallacies, 
forms the second part of the ‘ ‘ Variorum Teachers’ 
Bible,” London, 1880, by four eminent Hebrew 
scholars. This edition is quite a marvel of learned 
research, patient industry, judidgus discrimina¬ 
tion, and critical acumen. No student should be 
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of the Authorised Version, has been properly 
replaced by “hoopoe”; and the “cuckoo” 
(rjntt#), kipot, larus, LXX. Vulg. by “ sea- 
mew ” (Lev. xi. 16). The badger-skins (6r6th 
tekhdshim) which formed the outer oovering of 
the ark and other sacred things, out of which 
also shoes or sandals were made, now more 
correctly appear as “ seal ” or “ porpoise 
skins.” 

I do not propose to notice the names of 
any precious stones or minerals, with one 
exception. Surely the word nipTO, though 
always translated “ brass ” in the Authorised 
Version, does not denote that metal. There is 
no evidenoe in Scripture, nor in ancient art- 
remains, I believe, to show that zinc was known 
to the early Hebrews; consequently brass, 
which is a compound of copper and zinc, was 
unknown. Bronze, however, a compound of 
copper and tin, was known to the ancients : so 
that when the material is spoken of as a fabri¬ 
cated article, the word should probably be 
rendered by “bronze”; when it is used to 
denote ore dug out of the earth it should be 
translated “ copper.” It must surely be an 
oversight on the part of the revisers that they 
have left us such misrenderings of the Author¬ 
ised Version as “ out of whose hills thou mayest 
dig brats ” (Deut. viii. 9), and “ braes is molten 
out of the stone ” (Job. xxviii. 2). 

W. Houghton. 
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Cioeronis eptotulte. Leipzig: Freytag. 8 M. 
Loxnitz. H. v. Solidarltlt d. Madonna- u. Astarte- 
Oultus. Neup krit. Grundlage der verglelob. 
Mythologle. Klausenburg: Demjin. 6M. 
Mabquakdt, H. Zorn Pentathlon der Hellenen- 
GOstrow: Ooltz. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

Muellbb. A. Curvus, uncus u. Komposlta. Leipzig : 
Teubner. 1 M. 

Muellbb. H. E. Abhandlung Qb. Menturalmusik in 
der Karlsruher Handsohrift St. Peter pergamen. 
19 a. Leipzig: Teubner. 4 M. 

Psiohabi, J. Eseals de grammalre hlstorlque nio- 
greoque. I" partle. Parte: Lerouz. 7 fr. 60 o. 
Spxblino. A. G. Anion der Grammatiker u. eein 
VerhUtnlss zum Judenthum. Dresden: v. Zahn. 
IM. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

JOHN HARVARD’S AUTOGRAPH. 

Liverpool: April 16,1888. 

This very interesting subject cannot well 
remain where it is left by Mr. Shuckburgh’s 
letter printed in the Academy of November 7, 
1885, which I have only just seen. 

I was quite aware of the nature of the volume 
containing the Becepta; and Mr. Sohuckburgh 
cannot do otherwise than admit that, so far as 
concerns the matter in hand, it is a book of 
accounts pure and simple. In proqf of this, 
and for other purposes, I am going to quote 
the Emmanuel Tercentenary volume—to which 
I am sure Mr. Shuckburgh will offer no objec¬ 
tion—where are these words of the Maker 
on the point to which I have adverted: “ All 
the record the oollege possesses of the residence 
of John Harvard is found in one entry, which 
is . . . only a minute of the money paid 
by him as admission fee to the oollege ” (pp. 
14, 15). And on the next page are these words, 
which were spoken by Prof. Norton, the dele¬ 
gate of Harvard University: “ Not a word of 
his [Harvard’s] writing is known to exist, save 
two signatures iu your ancient books now in 
charge of the Begiatrary of the University” 
(p. 16). Further on (p. 66) is a note of the 
editor devoted to John Harvard, and giving “ a 
facsimile of his signature for the M.A. degree 
in the Begistry of the University.” Now, I 
ask if the college had possessed an autograph 
of John Harvard, would (a) the Master, who 
refers to the very line, have abstained from 
saying so; and (6) Prof. Norton’s words have 
been published to the world long after they 
were uttered, without one line of remark; and 
(c) the editor, a late fellow, have been silent 
on a matter of such extreme interest when he 
was dealing specially with John Harvard’s 
autograph ? To this inquiry I will only add 
that the editor under whose care the volume 


eay: Will not Emmanuel College, as in a 
spknal manner the Cambridge guardian of 
John Harvard’s name, issue a little pamphlet 
with accurate facsimiles, including the two un¬ 
doubted signatures, in which I humbly suggest 
that one point to be treated of should be 
whether the persons entering were in the habit 
of recording their payments and writing their 
names; or whether it is held that John 
Harvard alone followed this course ? If I am 
wrong in my vie w I shall be exceedingly glad to 
be convinced of my error, and no one will more 
heartily welcome a third autograph of John 
Harvard, especially as remaining m his own 
college of Emmanuel. At present I find 
nothing to shaken the view I have already ex¬ 
pressed in the Academy, which was arrived at 
upon a careful examination of the Becepta 
made before I knew what opinion was enter¬ 
tained by anybody else. E. Disney. 


“ MODERN WHIST.” 

Birmingham: April 17, 1886 . 

In the Academy of April 10 Mr. Minchin 
reviews very kiadly my treatise on Modern 
Whist. He speaks of it as “ a concise descrip¬ 
tion of the modern game,” but regards the 
claim to originality as untenable. If he will 
refer to the review of it in to-day’s Field, 
edited by “ Cavendish,” he will see it held up 
as very original, and condemned on that 
account. Probably the truth lies between 
these opposite views. Mr. Minchin is correct 
in stating that it is not original, because it is in 
accordance with modern practioe; but up to 
the present there has been no complete book 
on whist exoept “ Cavendish,” and that does 
not assign playing to the score and the winning 
game the importance justified by the practioe 
of the finest players throughout the country. 

Clement Davies. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Fbiday, April SO, 7.S0 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting. ''Continuous Hallway 'Brakes,” by Mr. 
D. S. Capper. 

8 p.m. Browning Society: "Browning as a 
Landscape-Painter," by Mr. Howard S. Pearson. 
Saturday, May l, i.ao p.m. Royal Institution: Annual 
Meeting. 


8CIENCE. 

SOME BOOKS ON DYES AND PIGMENTS. 

The Chemistry of the Coal-tar Colours. By 
Dr. B. Benedict. Translated by Dr. E. Knecht. 
(Bell.) This compact technical handbook 
affords a good illustration of the way in which 
a practical art may be scientifically expounded. 
The main subject of the volume is introduced 
in a series of explanatory paragraphs having 
reference to the chemical and physioai properties 
of colouring matters, their relations to various 
fibres, their employment in dyeing, and the 
chief modes of testing their purity. Then the 
dye-stufib derived from the aniline series, from 
phenol, and from anthracene, are described and 
discussed; separate chapters are devoted to the 
so-called “ Azo-dyes ” and to artificial indigo. 
The chemical formation, structure and relation¬ 
ships of the several colouring matters are 
explained with a degree of fulness and care 
unusual in English handbooks of this kind, 
while every page affords ample evidenoe of an 
intimate acquaintance with the practioe of the 
dye-house. The translator has made several 
additions to the German original. The work in 
its present form gives a very favourable impres¬ 
sion of the value of the instruction given in the 
Dyeing Department of the Technical College at 
Bradford where Dr. Knecht is head master. 


Claus, G. U ntersuoh trngen ab. die Organisation u. 
Entwiokelung v. Branohipus u. Artemia nebst 
Teryleloh. Bemerkgn. ttb. audere Phylopoden. 
Wien: Holder. 90M. 


appeared was Mr. Shuckburgh himself. 

But to pass over other points, and to come 
now to the practical part of what I wish to 

Dig 1 


In technical and scientific details we have not 
been able to find a single point to which we 
could take objection, but we do not think that 
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justice is always done to English colour-chemists" 
Mr. W. H.'Perkin’s discoveries are not adequately 
recognised in such a passage as that on p. 3, 
■where we are simply told that in 1856 “ Perkin 
prepared mauveine, the first aniline dye, on a 
large scale.” 

Organische Farbstoffe. Von Dr. R. Nietzki. 

(Breslau: Trewendt.) This is a separate 
reprint of the article on Organio Colouring 
Matters in the new edition of the Encyclopaedic 
der Naturwissenschaften. Twenty pages are 
given to natural, and one hundred and twenty 
to artificial, colouring matters. It is needless 
to say that nothing but a very inadequate 
treatment of the former group could be 
realised in so restricted a space. If this were 
all, if the accounts of the chief natural colour¬ 
ing matters were accurate and brought down 
to the present state of our knowledge, we 
should not have very much to say against the 
disproportion which we have pointed out. 
But when we find not even a mention of such 
animal pigments as haemoglobin and turacin, 
and not a word about oenolin or colein, natural 
indigo or chlorophyll, then we are forced to 
own that the subject of the Natiirlich vorkom- 
mende Farbstoffe has not been adequately dis¬ 
cussed in this article, however completely it 
may have been treated in other places in the 
encyclopaedia now in oourse of publication. 
Then, too, we find, here and there, statements 
which are no longer exact. For instance, it is 
not now true, as stated on page 16, that the 
source and the circumstances of the production 
of purree or Indian yellow “ are almost 
unknown.” 

The Artists' Manual of Pigments. By H. G. 
Standage. (Crosby Lockwood.) A trust¬ 
worthy guidebook to the study and ohoice of 
pigments for the use of artists is still wanting. 
Field’s Chromatography is not without merit ; 
but it gives no information as to the adultera¬ 
tion of pigments, no tests for their purity, no 
precise details as to their degrees of perman¬ 
ence when used with various painting media. 
From the two volumes of Eastiake’s Materials 
for a History of Oil-Painting many valuable 
hints may be gathered. There are also'several 
treatises on the manufacture of particular pig¬ 
ments or groups of pigments, and there is at 
least one somewhat recent work (that of 
Biffault) in which the preparation of pigments 
in general is described. But the special require¬ 
ments of painters are not completely met in any 
of the volumes to which we have referred. The 
author of such a work as that which we want 
must not only be a sound chemist, but he 
must have a thorough acquaintance with the 
technique of painting. Were he something of a 
painter himself so much the better. Anyhow a 
knowledge of ohemistry is an absolutely neces¬ 
sary qualification. Mr. Standage, whatever 
may be his merits as an artist, is not a chemist, 
although on the title-page of his “ manual ” 
he informs us that he shows “ the composition, 
conditions of permanency, adulterations, effects 
in combination with each other, and the most 
reliable tests of purity” of artists’ pigments. 
In justification of our verdict as to the un¬ 
soundness of the chemical statements made by 
Mr. Standage, a few of his more conspicuous 
mistakes may be cited. He informs us that 
baryta white or barium sulphate sometimes 
“ has two equivalents of hydrogen and is 
known as the acid sulphate of barium ” 
(p. 1). What he ought to have said should 
nave been something like this: “Baryta 
white oooasionally contains traces of free 
sulphuric acid; any sample whioh, after 
having been moistened with pure water, 
reddens a piece of blue litmus paper, should be 
rejected.” But how does our author proceed 
to test for free sulphuric acid ? On page 3, he 
directs the reader to “ add a few fragments of 


loaf sugar to a largely diluted solution of the 
pigment, and evaporate to dryness. A black 
charred residue indicates free sulphuric add.” 
Nowhere does he inform us how he makes a 
solution of the insoluble barium sulphate; 
moreover, the sugar test, even if properly 
applied, is both clumsy and inappropriate in the 
case of baryta white. We have forgotten to state 
that Mr. Standage affirms that this pigment 
contains 137 equivalents of barium, 32 equi¬ 
valents of sulphur, and 64 equivalents of 
oxygen—a complex composition mdeed! We 
must not waste more ink in proving, by 
further quotations, the value of Mr. Standage’s 
chemical teaching. 


PHILOLOGICAL PERIODICALS. 

The Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 

S Polite Literature and Antiquities), dated 
'anuarv 1886, contain two good papers—one 
by a fellow of Trinity, Mr. Louis C. Purser, 
a careful account of the copy of Cicero’s Letters 
in Harl. 2682; the other, by Bev. J. Olden, on 
culebath, a mysterious word, whioh puzzled 
O’Curry and Dean Beeves, but is proved by 
a gloss recently printed by Prof. Wmdisch to 
mean “flabellum,” the liturgical fan used in 
the Greek church to drive away flies from the 
sacred things. It seems a compound of cn.il 
(fly) and *feoath, a derivative of y vebh, Fick iii. 
289, and would thus correspond with the Low- 
Latin muscifugium. The President’s reading and 
explanation of the Ogmic inscription at Kenfig 
in Glamorganshire seem an elaborate parody 
of the papers with which the late Mr. Brash 
used to amuse the readers of the Archaeologia 
Cambrensis. 

The Transactions of the Oxford Philological 
Society for 1884-5 (Clarendon Press) oontain 
several very valuable papers—by Mr. Monro, 
on “ Homeric Questions ” ; by Mr. Pelham, on 
the “Lex Curiata”; by Mr. Snow, on “Indo- 
European Words for Fox and Wolf ”; and 
others. But we regret to see so much space 
taken up by some impossible etymologies of 
custos, <pv\dTTttr, & c. It is a good thing that 
the society should print its Transactions. It 
would be better were it found possible not to 
print everything. 

The fourth part of the thirty-ninth volume 
of the German Oriental Society’s Zeitschrift 
contains ' “ Selected Specimens of the Bihari 
Language ” (stories and songs, with transla¬ 
tions and notes), by Mr. G. A. Grierson. 
The veteran Sanskritist, Dr. Bohtlingk, criti¬ 
cises some recent editions of Sanskrit law¬ 
books, and has a paper entitled “ Zur indischen 
Lexicographic,” consisting of notes on Whit¬ 
ney’s Roots, Verb-forms, &c., and the German 
translation of that work. Bohtlingk points out 
some strange mistakes of the translator, Prof. 
Zimmer: the intransitive ing, “ stir,” is ren¬ 
dered by “regen,” “bewegen,” instead of 
“sich bewegen”; so char, “move”—also in¬ 
transitive—is misrendered “bewegen”; yam, 
yach, “reaoh,” is actually rendered by “ sich 
erstrecken, reichen ”; vet, “ turn,” by “ wenden, 
drehen,” instead of “sich drehen”; and gat, 
“ cut in pieces,” by “ zusammenhauen.” There 
is also an elaborate paper, by August Muller, 
on the catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the 
Khedivial Library at Cairo. 

The new number of Bezzenberger’s Beitrage 
contains two important papers by Bartholomae 
on Old-Iranian Grammar and Armenian pho¬ 
netics. F. Bechtel connects rpl( •>, perf. rtrpiya, 
regularly from a root rpnry, with Anglo-Saxon 
thrysce (thrush), and F. Froehde gives a number 
of other Greek etymologies— e.g,, filarpv\ss, 
cognate with Modem Hugh-German quaste, 
tyulopai with Latin/ocus, nlpvpfioi with Sanskrit 
finga, xopls with Lithuanian Sdras, the particle 


«Ttr with the Sanskrit evatn, eva. He also con¬ 
nects the Teutonic stem ierct- (whence English 
bear, “ursus”) with the Lithuanian bfras, 
“ brown ”; the Anglo-Saxon bysig (new busy) 
with Sanskrit bhush the Modem High-German 
ddmisch, ddmlich, with Latin temu-lentus, San- 
krit tamyati ; the Latin caero- in caerimonia 
with the Modem High-German hehr and 
Sanskrit ceru ; the English dot with Sanskrit 
guda, “ ball,” from *gulda ; the Latin pila with 
Sanskrit pidaka, pitaica (from 'pildaka, *piltaka); 
the English flint, fdt, with Sanskrit pinda, 
pindtia. Lefmann equates Greek \tForr-, Latin 
Icon- with Sanskrit ravant, ravana. 

A posthumous essay, by Prof. Georg Ourtius, 
on the Latin perfect in -vi and -ui, appears in 
the Berichte of the Royal Saxon Soiaety of 
Sciences, 1886, where it is followed by an essay 
by Prof. Windisoh, on the drama, “ Mrccha- 
katika,” and the Krahna legend. 

The Revue critique of April 12 contains an 
elaborate review, by Prof. D’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, of the Old Irish text of Togail Troi, or 
“ The Destruction of Troy,” as printed by Mr. 
Whitley Stokes, partly privately, at Calcutta 
in 1882, and partly in the Irisohe Texte (II., 1) 
at Leipzig in 1884. There is also a long letter 
by Dr. Hugo Sehuohardt, in reply to a criti¬ 
cism of M. Henry in a previous number of the 
Revue upon his treatise on Phonetic Laws. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

LATIN PBONUNOIATION. 

London: April IS, 1886. 

As Mr. Roby has done me the honour of 
asking my opinion of the Cambridge scheme of 
Latin pronunciation, and as Mr. Ellis does not 
seem likely to say anything at present, I ven¬ 
ture to make a few remarks. 

As a whole, the scheme seems to be more 
worthy of general assent than any of its pre¬ 
decessors. I find nothing to disagree with in 
the simple vowels. I merely add that long y 
must have had the “narrow ” sound of French 
u, short y the corresponding “ wide ” (open) 
sound, parallel to long and short t. In the 
diphthongs, would it not be better to keep the 
older true diphthongic pronunciation of ae and 
oe nearly as in English by and boy (both of 
which end in what is really a rather dose e) F 
As regards v, I should sav that, even if our to 
were not its exact sound (whioh I believe it 
was), it would still be its best representative in 
practioe. And the pronunciation of Latin is, 
after all, mainly a practical question. We want 
a pronunciation which will harmonise with and 
strengthen the learner’s associations with the 
written symbols —a pronunciation which could 
be written correctly from dictation without any 
guide but the ear. We want a pronunciation 
which would do justice to the sonorous majesty 
of the language, and whioh, above all, would 
reproduce to the ear the varied metrical effects 
of quantitative verse. 

The first requisite is, therefore, a rigorous 
observance of vowel-quantity and consonant¬ 
doubling. This, again, postulates consistent 
marking of long vowels not only in all ele¬ 
mentary text-books, but also in all editions of 
Latin authors. No Sanskrit scholar would 
write a line of Sanskrit, whether in devsnagari 
or in Roman transcription, without marking 
the quantities; and it ought to be made a test 
of scholarship to do the same in Latin. The 
final requisite is—phonetically trained teachers. 
To such the teaching of a rigorously quantita¬ 
tive pronunciation would offer no difficulties, if 
once the requisite text-books were provided, 
while to unphonetic teachers it it, and always 
will be, an unpossibility. The pupils must, of 
oourse, be taught to mark the ictus in verse 
with a distinct stress to which the prose stress 
must be completely sacrificed, the teacher 
Digitized by' vj 
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keeping time by means of audible taps, or, 
better still, a metronome. It is only by such 
rneans that beginners oan be got out of the 
habit of making such words as tristia into 
disyllables. At first, slurred vowels should be 
omitted entirely, until the sense of time has 
been fnlly developed. Again, it is only 
phonetician who oan teach that dear, pure 
Italian pronunciation of the long vowel* which 
Should be insisted on in Latin, if only as 
preparation for the intelligible speaking of 
modern languages. 

I would sum up by saying that a scheme of 
reform of Latin pronunciation which is not 
backed by a school of phonetics is praotioally 
useless, and a mere delusion. I have not time 
to say anything on the very difficult question 
of .the pronunciation of final m, important as 
it is from a practical point of view, except that 
I Should be very glad if some more com¬ 
petent authority would subject Seelmann’s 
views to a detailed criticism. It. Sweet. 


A BASQUE QttESTlOtf. 

Ban Remo: April IS, 1886. 

Prinoe Bonaparte's long quotation of his 
Own words shows better than any argument 
of mine that his insinuation (my quoting 
part only of his words) is perfectly gratui¬ 
tous. The supplied words do not change 
an iota of my remarks; and every line of 
them, from my point of view, would call 
for correction. Prince Bonaparte continues 
his questions, and says: “ Do not duna la, 
dezakenala, . . . confirm my assertion that n 
may perfectly well not be suppressed before l?” 
Any schoolboy will see at once that Prince 
Bonaparte’s own examples, instead of confirm¬ 
ing, destroy his assertion; n is not followed 
here by l, and consequently the suppression of n 
is not wanted. I have thus nothing to correct 
in what I said formerly, nor to recognise any 
ufror. 

As a dose discussion appears to be uncon¬ 
genial to Prince Bonaparte’s mind, I asked for 
facts, defying him to produoe any upset¬ 
ting my rules. Ambiguous phraseology, or sen¬ 
tences like these, afterwards disavowed, are of 
no use: “ As to tuda, it is muoh more natural 
to admit that the suffix (la) is simply added 
than to imagine a law traversed by the most 
palpable facts.” There is no imagining of 
laws; there is the application of a well-estab¬ 
lished law, according to which l cannot follow 
n; consequently turn + la becomes zuela. Zuen 
is the original word, not sue. Zue is a corrup¬ 
tion. The study of the language has 
shown that n is dropped by popular pro¬ 
nunciation, like English A in “ ’orse” and 
“ ’appy.” When driven into a comer to 

2 note the "palpable facts which traverse 
ie rule,” all that Prinoe Bonaparte can 
do is to disavow his own words, saying, 
“ It is to defy me to quote an example [palp¬ 
able faots] which I have never asserted to 
exist.” 

I have objected only to that part of Prince 
Bonaparte’s statement about the “ double 
future ” where he says that “itis not indicated 
in any grammatical work.” I did not claim 
the priority of having pointed out this future, 
as it has no importance whatever. Any foreign 
schoolboy learning English will at once dis¬ 
cover, say, the two forms of the English future 
(“shall” and “will”). My calling Prince 
Bonaparte’s erroneous statement, for politeness 
sake, “ a slip of the pen,” remains thus entirely 
and solely applicable to him. 

The relation between the form of the relative 
pronoun (not pronouns), and the local adverb 
huh (not local adverbs), was for the first time 
pointed out in my Grammar, p. 60. To attempt 
to correct me with my own words, wrongly 
understood, does not suooeed. And besides 


this, the reply is again “ h c6t6 de la question ” ; 
it has nothing whatever to do with mongo and 
rumdile, whioh, according to Prinoe Bonaparte’s 
theory, ought to be, but never are, nogo and 
nodik. 

Finally, if Prince Bonaparte does not wish to 
be answered, he had much better not put the 
questions, and, above all, not couple my name 
with his theories. And as I have not the same 
disdain as he has for phonetic laws, I cannot 
agree With him that the time spent on the 
criticism of theories which would bring us back 
to the days of Larramendi, and even much 
earlier, is “time lost for soienoe.” 

W. van Ets. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

DurdJq the Work of the Boyal Commission 
on Accidents in Mines a large number of safety 
lamps were subjected to experiment at Garswood 
Hall, at Llwynypia, and at Woolwich. A few 
weeks ago Mr. Burt suggested, in the House of 
Commons, that this historical collection of 
lamps should be preserved entire in the Museum 
of Practiced Geology. Mr. Childers received 
the suggestion favourably; and the series of 
lamps, numbering upwards of two hundred, 
has accordingly been transferred to the museum, 
where it is now publioly exhibited, and may be 
advantageously studied in connexion with the 
final report recently issued by the Commission, 

Habalp Bruhw, of Brunswick, the publisher 
of several scientific periodicals, announces a 
new Jahresberiekt, dealing specially with recent 
advances in the microscopical study of baoteria 
and other pathological micro-organisms. It 
will be edited by Prof. Baumgarten, of Konigs- 
berg. 

philologt notes. 

Part II. of the series of “ Old Latin Biblical 
Texts ” will be published very shortly by the 
Clarendon Press. It contains Portion* of the 
Gospel* according to St. Mark and St. Matthew, 
from the Bobbio MS. (k), now numbered g. vii. 
Id in the National Library at Turin, together 
with other fragments of the Gospels from six j 
MSS. in the libraries of St. Gall, Ooire, Milan, 
and Berne (usually cited as n, o, p, a,, s, and 
t), edited, with the aid of Tischendorf’s Tran¬ 
scripts and the printed Texts of Ranke, Ceriani, 
and Hagen, by the Bishop of Salisbury, Prof. 
Sanday, and the Rev. H. J. White. It is illus¬ 
trated with two facsimiles. Part III. is in the 
press, and will be published in the course of 
the present year. 

Messrs. Deiohtow, Bell A Co., of Cam¬ 
bridge, will publish immediately, under the 
title of Massa Ba’arab, a new edition of the 
Hebrew text of Romanelli’s travels in Maroooo 
towards the end of the eighteenth oentury, 
with preface, notes, and life of the author by 
Dr. S. M. Schiller-Ssinessy. An English trans¬ 
lation will follow later. 

A Bible History in Persian, and the Book of 
Common Prayer in Urdu (Roman character) 
will shortly be published by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

M. Frederic Godefroy, compiler of the 
Dictionnaire de Vancienne langue frangaise, is 
now engaged upon a yet more formidable 
undertaking. This is a “ Repertoire universal de 
la langue fran^aise fiorite et parl4e,” containing 
(1) all the words, and also all the dialectal and 
orthographic modifications of words, whioh 
have been used from the origin of the Frenoh 
language to the present day, with a notifica¬ 
tion of their date; (2) the most important 
words of provincial patois, excluding Provencal, 
but including Walloon and the speech of the 
French cantons in Switzerland, of Canada, 


Mauritius, Martinique, Ac.; (3) a Hat of the 
principal proper names, both of persons and 
plaoes, which are found in the old texts, with 
an explanation; (4) a sketch of French gram¬ 
mar, and of the laws governing the formation 
of words in French and in the several patois. 

Mr. H. Sweet’s Elementarbuch dea geapro* 
chenen Englisch is reviewed by Hausknecht in 
the Deutsche Litteratuneitung of March 27 ; and 
the Oxford Studia Biblica by H. Ronsch in the 
Philologische Wochenschrift of the same date— 
both very favourably. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shaxaphm Soeisrr.— (Saturday, 
Marsh 97.) 

J. H. Tucxsa, Esq., in the Chair.— Mario we’ i 
“ Faustus ” was the play for consideration- Mia 
Emma Phipson and Mr. G. Munro Smith each 
wrote on the play generally. Miss Phipson said 
that although ws may be impatient with the small 
result achieved by the possession of unlimited 
power, yet when we dwell on the lofty profile mi 
of the play we beoome impressed with the in¬ 
tensity of the writer's genius, and think that 
surely it must have been to Marlowe that Shak- 
spere refers in Sonnet lxxxvi. At a time when the 
realms of thought were being thrown open, to all, 
Marlowe could make his hero question the tempter 
about hell and heaven, sure of the interest of hit 
audience in such subjects. In Faustus we see the 
worthlessness of mere scholarship without humrn 
sympathies or without some motive to give t 
definite purpose to life. Marlowe’s other heroes— 
Tamburlaine, Barabbas, the Duke of Guise—wen 
greet because they determined to suooeed in whit 
they set themselves to do. The Good Angel, who 
shows a most unfeeling indifference to Faustus 1 ! 
fate, represents the spint of mediaeval Christianity. 
—Mr. Munro Smith considered that Marlowe ought 
to stand condemned for failing to represent tee 
story of Faustus in a sublime and heroic light, and 
all ths more so because there are passages in the 
play which show that he had a great gift for 
realising powerful episodes and a keen glimpse 
into character. The dramatic form is also wrong. 
The reason why Faustus sold himself to the devil 
ought to be the great argument of the early part 
of the play; but it is at onoe evident that he will 
yield, and the reason is difficult to understand. 
Upon the attainment of his desires the weakness 
of the character is strikingly shown. He dons not 
behave aa a learned and high-tooled ambitious 
man, but as Kit Marlowe would have behaved at 
one of his favourite taverns. Faustus’s agony 
before he sinks is finely told, bat it ie so terrible 
that it has no place in a work ,of art.—Dr. J. N. 
Langley read a paper entitled “The Church e. 
Knowledge as exemplified in the Faust-legend,” 
in which (taking Mr J. A. Symonda’s statement that 
men upon the eve of the rerival of learning believed 
that tne power supposed to have been enjoyed by 
the ancients oould only be regained by the suicide of 
the soul), he traoed the influence of this harsh 
doctrine.. The early monks stepped, bat sat 
hastily, from a renunciation of human society to a 
renunoiation of human learning, and here were the 
seeds of the antagonism between religion and 
knowledge. Instances were brought forward 
illustrating the latent opposition between the spirit 
of the universities and tne spirit of the Chnrch. 

As times went on, the possessors of human know¬ 
ledge were credited with haring obtained it by 
Satanic compact—a view which the Reformation 
cherished ana fostered. It was at a period of such 
opinions that the Faust legend found a fertile soft. 
The opportunity to bring in under no favourable 
auspices popes, cardinals, and monks would give e 
spice to the whole, and gratify the antipathies of 
tne Reformers, while they could lay the flattering 
unction to their souls that by representations such 
as these they were most forcibly illustrating and 
applying the text, “ What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own soulf” 

If the supernatural element has now entirely died 
out, the essential doctrine taught in the legend is 
still maintained by some obscure sectaries, that all 
human learning and secular knowledge is, a* best, 
a doubtful, if not a dangerous, posseesioa.—Mrs. 
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O. I. Spencer read a paper on “ The Theology of 
‘ Faustus,’ ” saying that, had we been ignorant of 
Itarlowe’s character, we might have, frotn the 
ihWe choke of subject, been Warranted in attribu¬ 
ting to him a certain gravity of mind and belief of 
theological dogma; but knowing hie immorality 
and disbelief in revelation, we have proof only that 


author, and in Faostna’s despairing cry we hear the 
echo of “This also is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” The doctrine of eternity of punishment, 
which ft generally Supposed to be of value os a 
deterring motive, had no such effect with Faustus, 
Who irmly believed in it, notwithstanding some 


strlMrig for the fulness of its theology, and the 
subtle manner in which the workings of the soul 
art trfteed. Although Faustus is here only 
an outline, Hazlitt is wrong, not only in calling 
him “a rude sketch’* but also in describing him 
as “a personification of the pride of Wffl and 
Sag eThe ae of curiosity sublimed beyond reaoh of 
fear and remorse.” On the contrary Faustus is 
no exception to the rule that oonscience doth make 
cowards of us all. Indeed, his fluctuations between 
determination and fear, repentance and reckless¬ 
ness, gits the keenest interest to the unfolding of 
the drams; and his final agony of remorse and 
despair calls forth all our pity and makes it a true 
tragedy. We have here, in brief, the tremendous 
drama that is always being enacted—the straggle 
betWeeh evil and, good, between man’s freewill 
hhd the grace of God, between the powers of 
darkneS* and the powers of light. It ft another 
paradise lost; but here all ft dark and lurid with 
no prophecy of a paradise regained to throw a ray 
Of hope upon the scene and charm our “ uneasy 
steps over the bnrning marl. ” But Satan ft not 
the prime mover here. It ft the man himself, bnt 
the temptation ft the same—knowledge sought 
for only that it may place the possessor on an 
equality with God. Faustus’s crime 1s not only the 
pursnit of magic, bnt a vow of an utter warfare 
against God. In offering mercy after this Mar¬ 
lowe reveals a sense of the infinitude of the Divine 
love which belongs to an earlier school of theology 
than that of the latter half of the sixteenth oen- 
tttty—Hiss Emily I. Smith wrote on “Mephis- 
tophtlia,” saying that it would be difflcnlt to 
imagine a more feeble and commonplace spirit. 
He is neither clever nor wisked, and his insipidity 
Is only surpassed by that of the Good Angel. The 
arguments he uses with Faustus are more deterrent 
than otherwise. Marlowe should have endowed 
With a little more intellect one who was to be the 
tempter of a scholar.—Mr. 0. H. Herford sent a 
communication on “Ths Influence of 1 Faustus ’ 
on the subsequent Elizabethan Drama.” In this, 
which consisted of the proof-sheets of a chapter 
from hft forthcoming Studio on the Literary 
ReUtiotu of Ragland and Germany, Mr. Herford 
pointed out that, although the story of Faustus 
was at the time the most remarkable of the 
German ^ contributions to English literature, yet 
Marlowe’s choioe of the subject for a drama was 
eatremtlr original. It was one of his characteristics 
that for his dttrihatio effects he went to new and 
hntroddfth regions. Through his adoption of the 
Mtttf it became popular to a wonderful extent 
among English people. While in itself the bond 
wm * piece of tragic material of the first tank, yet 
ft seised upon the popular taste by tendering the 
deni of the mysteries, whose ooca nation was gone, 


were stimulated not only by the opportunity of 
boft’ ting its piquant motive, but also by a desire 
tb WJhhtot a similar heto with English surround- 


te be Sn imitator of Marlowe, «■ ;Id, consistently 
with hft own style and With the popular story, deal 
With the feats of the “ hollo Friar’’ in a mood leas 
sombre than that of Marlowe. Yet there are 
p assage s in Greene’s play in which may be seen the 
overpowering influence of Marlowe even in its 
darker shadows. The patriotic desire to have an 
English Faastus ft.also seen in the drama which 
dealt with the adventures of Peter Fabell; and in 


this and in Greene’s play are to be seen the dif¬ 
ferences in the treatment of the main incident. 
Faustus buys his power, and has to pay for it; 
Baoon eitorts it without pretence of buying; 
Fabell gets it on credit, and tears up the bill. 
The English Faustusea might be less famous than 
the German, but they had the prestige of success; 
and one imagines the complaoency with which an 
Elizabethan audience would regard the national 
champions who had enjoyed all the privileges of 
Faustus without paying for them. Barnabe Barnes, 
in “The Divil’s Charter” (1807), borrowed Mar¬ 
lowe’s most lurid colouring, but he had not the 
tragic power to deal dramatically with the story of 
Alexander Yl., whose successful progress was 
attributed to a formal contract with the devil. The 
strange magnetism of “Faustus” palpably affected 
other writers. On imaginations of the most varied 
cast that one'profoundly simple but overpowering 
situation left an impression not easily effaced. 

GiWicjj! Sociarr.— {Annmi General Meeting, 
Tuesday, March SO.) 

Da. Hugo Mullbb, President, in the Chair.—The 
President delivered an address, of which the fol¬ 
lowing ft an abstract: The number of fellows of 
the society is now 1,469, 31 of these being honorary 
foreign members. Ill new fellows have been 
elected since the last anniversary meeting; 8 
fellows have Withdrawn, 19 have been removed on 
account of arrears, and 16 have died. 104 papers 
hate been communicated to the society during the 
year. This ft not only a great advance upon the 
previous year, when thefnnmber was 67, but ft the 
largest number hitherto attained. With the one 
exception of 1880-81, when the number read was 
113. The last number of Transaction! to conse¬ 
quently one-third larger than that of the previous 

S ear. The President ft inclined to think that this 
lor eased activity ft due in no inconsiderable 
degree to the fact that the various new laboratories 
which have been established in the country during 
the last few years are now gradually entering upon 
their full duties; and he ft of opinion that we may 
look forward with confidence to a continuous and 
steadily increasing development in the pursuance 
of scientific chemical work in this country. New 
bookcases have been filled up at the society’s 
expense during the year, ana thus considerable 
additional space has been secured for the library. 
The subject catalogue of the library has just been 
issued to fellows, like council are greatly indebted 
to Prof. McLeod and to Mr. Waringtoh for the 
assistance they have rendered in preparing this 
catalogue, as well as to the librarian, Dr. Thorne. 
After dwelling on the recent incorporation of the 
Institute of Chemistry by royal Charter, the presi¬ 
dent expressed his gratification at being able to 
testify to the manifest progress in the activity of 
the society, and to the otherwise prosperous con¬ 
dition of its affairs. In conclusion, he proceeded to 
discuss briefly the conditions which affect the cul¬ 
tivation of scientific chemistry in this country. 
The treasurer, Dr. Bussell, then read his report, 
giving an explanation of the balance-sheet. He 
said that the funds of the society were in a satis¬ 
factory state, the lnoome for the year having been 
£3,743, and the expenditure £3,108, leaving a 
balance in hand of £635, a sum that would make 
it possible to fund the life compositions received 
daring the year. The following were declared 
elected offloers and council for the ensuing year: 

S resident: Dr. Hugo Muller; vice-presidents who 
ave filled the office of president: Sir F. A. Abel, 
Dr. Warren De la Bue, Prof. Frankland, Dr. J. 
H. Gilbert, Dr. J. H. Gladstone, Prof. A. W. 
Hofman, Prof. W. Odling, Dr. W. H. Perkin, Sir 
Lyon Playfair, Sir H. E Rosooe, and Prof. A. W. 
Williamson; vice - presidents: Mr. W. Crookes, 
Prof. J. Dewar. Mr. David Howard, Prof. G. D. 
Liveing, Prof. T. E. Thorpe, Prof. W. A. Tilden ; 
secretaries: Dr. H. E. Armstrong and J. Millar 
Thomson; foreign secretory: Dr. F. B. Japp; 
treasurer : Dr. W. J. Bussell; ordinary members 
of council: H. T. Brown, Prof. T. Oamelley, 
M. Oarteighe, Prof. Frank Clowes, A. E. Fletoher, 
B. J. Friswell, Prof. B. Meldola, B. Messel, 
J. A. R. Newlands, S. U. Pickering, Prof. W. 
Batnsay, and Thomas Stevenson. 

Socutt or Actiquabizs.—( Thursday , April 8.) 
i Txa PaaonaMT in the Chair.—Mr. Stuart Moore 


read a paper on the death of Edward II., showing 
from wardrobe accounts and other contemporary 
records, that the traditional account of the method 
of the murder was not known at the time. The 
stoty first appears in the chronicle of Adam of 
Mirimuth. The statement of historians that the 
king's fnneral was secret ft disproved by the 
account of the expenditure thereon, from which 
Mr. Moore read extracts, showing the usual 
sumptuous display of a royal funeral.—Mr. Waller 
read a paper on a double-handed sword of state 
exhibited by Mr. Seymour Luoas. The blade, 
which probably belongs to the middle of the 
fifteenth century, is marked with a fox or wolf, 
originally a mark of German manufacture, though 
it was imitated by English cutlers. There ft an 
inscription recording its repair in the following 
century, by a mayor whose name ft obliterated, 
and the town of which he was mayor ft not men¬ 
tioned.—Two charters of Henry III. and Edward I. 
granting a fair to the Abbot of Westminster were 
exhibited. They were discovered in St. Margaret’s 
Church.—Major Cooper exhibited a bronze mor¬ 
dant or strap-bag, of the fifteenth oentury, orna¬ 
mented with S. H. O. and a figure of St. Chris¬ 
topher.—Sir John Maclean exhibited a bronze 
oenser oover of perpendicular design and a box of 
the weights of gold coins temp. Jac. I.—Certain 
proposed works at Bath, which will tend to the 
destruction of the Bo man remains there, were dis¬ 
cussed and protested against. 

Nzw Shakspzbx Socibtt.— (Friday, April 9.) 

A. H. Bullin, Esc., in the Chair.—Dr. Fumivall 
read a paper by Mr. Robert Boyle, of St. Peters¬ 
burg, on “Beaumont, Fletcher and Massinger.” 
The main object of the paper was to justify Sir 
Aston Cockaigne in hft claim that hft friend 
Massinger was a fellow-author with Fletcher, just 
as Beaumont was. Mr. Boyle had already assigned 
“ Henry VIII.” and “ The Two Noble Kinsmen ” 
to Fletcher and Massinger as joint writers. He 
now showed in what other plays generally attri¬ 
buted to Beaumont and Fletcher only Massinger 
took part, and declared that none of toe three had 
any hand in "The Old Law,” “The Noble 
Gentleman,” " The Lovers of Candy,” and “ The 
Faithful Friends.” Mr. Boyle first stated the 
metrical and aesthetic characteristics of Beaumont’s, 
of Fletcher's, and of Massinger's work—finding in 
Massinger’s versification a continuation of Shak- 
spere’s, but iu Massinger’s women an in-grain 
corruption of nature by which they oouli not fail 
to be distinguished from those of other writers: 
love with him was never ideal The most marked 
peculiarity of Massinger was his continual repro¬ 
duction of himself. From about 1,000 parallel 
passages from him, collected by Mr. Boyle in 
Rnglieche Studisn , the most striking were cited. 
The Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger plays were 
then divided by Mr. Boyle into nine groups, and 
the shares by each author pointed out.—The 
Chairman, while praising Mr. Boyle’s paper 
generally, took strong objection to his denying to 
Shakspere any part in “The Two Noble Kins¬ 
men.” Mr. BuUen quoted with fervour toe invo¬ 
cation to Mars, and paralleled it with part of 
“ The Tempest ” ; but he found himself, on this 
question, in a nest of heretics, who told him that 
they desired no better proof than his reading of 
it that toe invocation was not Shakspere’s: fine 
it was, bnt too Miltonio and turgid for Shakspere— 
it rang with a false ring.—A lively discussion took 
place on this, and “ Henry VIII.,’’ do. 

AnTKBOI-OLOOICAL IxSTITUTX.— (fVmfty; April 18.) 

Paop. A. H. Esaki, V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. H. 
Ling Both read a paper on “ The Origin of Agri¬ 
culture.’ ’ He commenced by briefly reviewing the 
ideas entertainod by savages as to the origin of 
agriculture among them; then criticising the views 
held ,by scientific men of toe present day on the 
subject, he discussed the condition* generally 
accepted as necessary to be fulfilled wherever agri¬ 
culture ft to flourish. He laid special stress on 
the fact that with savages the want of food could 
not possibly be an inducement to cultivate the soil; 
but considered that, from the social ooadition of 
women in barbarous life, and their ooonexion with 
toe soil, they probably originated the first steps 
which ultimately led whole nations to beoome 
agriculturists. He then described what he thought 
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night hare been the first step; the rotation in 
winch plants became domesticated; the three 
homes of agriculture, and its spread among the 
uncivilised ; and wound up with a few words on 
the development of agricultural implements.—A 
A paper on the Sengirese, by Dr. Hickson, was 
also read. 


FINE ART. 

The Lake Dwellings of Ireland; or, Ancient 
Lacustrine Habitations of Erin, commonly 
called Crannogs. By W. G. Wood-Martin. 
(Dublin : Hodges & Figgis ; London : 
Longmans.) 

It is now forty years since the attention of 
the scientific world was first called to the 
lake dwellings of Ireland by the late Sir 
William Wilde’s account of the discovery of 
the orannog at Lagore. During this period 
over two hundred of these ancient habitations 
have been discovered; and, although only few 
of the sites have been explored in any thorough 
or scientific manner, the results which have 
been obtained constitute a very large propor¬ 
tion of the existing materials for the study of 
the prehistoric archaeology of Ireland. The 
wonderful discoveries which began some 
thirty years ago in Switzerland, and the 
results of more recent researches in Scotland 
and in England, have shown that the Irish 
“ crannogs ” are examples of a type of struc¬ 
ture which in its essential features was 
common to the prehistoric populations of 
widely separated parts of Europe. Whether 
the extensive diffusion of this remarkable 
form of dwelling is to be ascribed in any 
degree to community of race or to mutual 
intercourse between the various peoples who 
adopted it, or whether the coincidence may 
be fully accounted for by the similarity of 
the circumstances in which those peoples were 
placed, is a question on which confident 
opinions have often been expressed, but which 
can scarcely yet be said to be ripe for solution. 
Before any general conclusions can be safely 
drawn from the results of the exploration 
of lake dwellings, it is necessary that the 
whole of the ascertained facts should be 
rendered readily available for comparative 
study. So far as the Irish part of the 
subject is concerned, this condition has until 
now remained unfulfilled. T he present volume, 
by Col. Wood-Martin, is the first attempt 
whioh has been made to bring together the 
information hitherto only to be obtained by 
personal visits to museums and assiduous 
reading of articles scattered through the 
journals and transactions of various anti¬ 
quarian societies. The work is not remark¬ 
able for literary merit; but its style is fairly 
lucid and straightforward, and the author has 
wisely confined himself to an exposition of 
the known facts, without indulging in un¬ 
profitable hypotheses. All the crannogs 
hitherto discovered are enumerated, and, so 
far as possible, the situation and the con¬ 
struction of each are described, with notices 
of the principal objects found in them. 
Quotations are given from Irish writers relating 
to the use of crannogs as fortresses, or to the 
manners and customs illustrated by the articles 
that have been discovered. The evidence 
with regard to the existence of lake dwellings 
in other countries and in different ages is 
presented at sufficient, but not dispropor¬ 
tionate, length. Col. Wood-Martin’s quota¬ 


tions are obviously in most oases second-hand, 
and the frequent misprints in well-known 
proper names seem to show that in this part 
of his subject he is not on ground very familiar 
to him; but it is nevertheless a convenience 
to have the passages brought together. A 
large portion of the interest of the book lies 
in the illustrations, which consist of fifty-one 
full-page plates, and 238 figures within the 
text. Many of these are from drawings by 
the well-known Irish archaeologist, Mr. 
W. F. Wakeman, to whom Col. Wood-Martin 
expresses his indebtedness for much valuable 
information. 

One noteworthy difference between the 
Irish lake dwelling and the similar structures 
of Switzerland is, that while the latter belong 
exclusively to prehistoric times, the former 
continued to be used, at any rate as places of 
temporary security for fife and property 
during periods of tumult, down to the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century. In the 
Irish wars of the reign of Elizabeth the 
“ stockaded islands ” were the kind of fortifi¬ 
cations that gave most trouble to the English 
forces; and there is even some evidence tend¬ 
ing to show that new orannogs were con¬ 
structed by Anglo-Norman barons in the 
thirteenth century. In many cases one and 
the same lake dwelling has been found to 
contain a series of relics ranging in date from 
the bronze or the neolithio age to the times 
of the Tudors or the Stuarts. It is obvious 
that the evidence afforded by the exploration 
of the crannogs requires to be carefully 
sifted, with the aid of wide and exact 
archaeological knowledge, before it can be 
profitably applied to support or impugn any 
theory respecting prehistoric culture. 

So far as I am able to discover from Col. 
Wood-Martin’s descriptions, it does not 
appear likely that any of the Irish crannogs 
can ever have belonged to the remarkable 
type of lake-dwelling described in Herodotus’s 
well-known account of Lake Prasias, and 
represented by some of the Swiss remains, 
in which a wooden platform was supported on 
piles above the surface of the lake, leaving 
free course for the water below. The Irish 
structures are, in fact, artificial islands, 
formed by enclosing with stakes a circular 
area, usually about sixty to eighty feet in 
diameter, which was then filled up with 
branches of trees, stones, and earth. On the 
top of this substructure was placed a plat¬ 
form composed of one or two layers of round 
logs, “ generally mortised into the upright 
piles, kept in position by layers of stone, clay, 
and gravel ”; and above this came the flooring 
of earth and stones, on which one or more 
huts were erected. The orannogs which 
were used as strongholds in historic times 
are frequently stated to have been sur¬ 
rounded by a palisade of sharpened stakes, 
which the English soldiers on more than 
one occasion discovered to be an unex¬ 
pectedly effectual defence. Although the 
general principle of construction is the same 
in all the examples that have been explored, 
the details vary very considerably, according 
to the special necessities of the sites. An 
examination of the plans and sections furnished 
in Col. Wood-Martin’s book can scarcely fail 
to result in a feeling of astonishment at the 
high degree of intelligence and the enormous 
industry which the builders of many of these 


island fortresses must have possessed. It 
does not seem easy to agree with the author 
in thinking that the so-called log-huts found 
at Inver and at Kilnamaddo, formed of 
planks, in the shape of a box with rectangular 
sides, could have been intended to be in¬ 
habited. An apartment of only four feet 
high appears more likely to have been meant 
as a storehouse for valuables than as a 
dwelling or a sleeping ohamber. 

It is remarkable that human bones have 
only in two or three cases been discovered 
in or near the Irish lake dwellings. One of 
these instances was at Ardakillan, where a 
canoe, sunk in the lake beside the crannog, 
contained, besides a spear-head and a bronze 
pin, a man’s skull, bearing the marks of 
twenty different sword-cuts! Probably the 
owner of the skull was slain in an assault on 
the island fortress. 

Several of the objects represented in the 
plates deserve notioe on account of the 
striking beauty of their ornamentation. The 
most remarkable in this respect are the two 
bronze sword-sheaths (containing iron swords) 
found at Lisnacroghera; a bronze brooch from 
Lagore, and another horn Ardakillan; and 
the very tasteful and ingenious fragments of 
decorative pattern engraved—for what pur¬ 
pose it is not easy to guess—on two leg-bones 
of deer, again from Lagore and Ardakillan. It 
does not appear that there is any evidence to 
determine the date of these objects, except 
what may be furnished by the character of 
the work itself, whioh, to an untrained eye at 
least, seems to have much in common with 
the style of ornament characteristic of Irish 
illuminated MSS. 

The only serious omission which I find in 
Col. Wood-Martin’s book is that of a biblio¬ 
graphy of the books and articles in which 
farther information may be found respecting 
the orannog sites, and the history of their 
exploration. The author may be congratulated 
on having produced a work which will be 
read with interest both by learned and un¬ 
learned, and whioh cannot mil to advance the 
study of the prehistoric archaeology of Ire¬ 
land. Hevbt Bxadlkt. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BARNABDUfO FUNGAI. 

Siena: April 17,1SSS. 

The London papers record the sale of a 
picture by a Siena old master in the Graham 
collection for the handsome pries of 410 
guineas. As the name of the painter, Ber¬ 
nardino Fungai, is not much known out of his 
own city, I will say a few words concerning 
this artist, whose style of painting, though 
much inferior, earned for him the title of the 
Andrea Mantegna of Siena. His critics regard 
his work as “hard" and taglienie, without 
creative power, but correct in drawing, and of 
great care and minuteness in detail. 

He was bom in the year 1460, and died in 
1530. His art was learned from the celebrated 
Matteo di Giovanni di Siena, one of whose fine 
works, lately taken from a monastery here, 
now adorns the National Gallery in London. 
A Siena MS. volume by Bomagnoii caustically 
observes: 

“ One who has not the simplicity of the treemtuti, 
or of the good guattrocentiiti, although on these he 
had modelled himself, could never attain the 
grand style of Sedoma, Peruzzi, Paochiarotti, or 
Beccafumt, but must remain within the limits in 
which we see Fungai in his paintings.” 
zed by VjUuVLC 
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^ The same writer records the purchase of a 
' circular picture representing the “ Blessed 
, Virgin surrounded by Saints ” by a friend in 
. London in 1827. I see the example just sold 
is a “ Virgin and Child surrounded by Cherubs 
- 1 in the midst of a Landscape.” Are the two 
: identical ? It might be easily ascertained, as 
3 Romagnoli gives his friend’s name, which I 
omit only because the writing is almost illegible. 
; The family of Fungai, so-called from Fonga, 
, a village five miles distant from the Camollian 

* Gate of Siena, was of plebeian origin, but 
k numerous and influential, and gained import¬ 
ance from the valuable support it lent to Pan- 

5 dolfo Petrucd the Magnificent, who, although 
he upset the liberties of the republic by a 
colpo di memo on July 22, 1487, afterwards did 
r for the glory of Siena what Lorenzo il Mag- 
. nifioo had done for the rival Florence. 

' I find among the armorial bearings of Siena 
patricians those of the Fungai, whioh, as the 
: name implies, are three mushrooms on a blue 
c field. We may also accept them as a proof of 
■ the family being ennobled rapidly after the 
success of the painter, who was of an age in 
i: 1487, says the MS. of Romagnoli, “ di ben 
, xnanezziare il ferro” as well as he did the 
j brush. 

A favourite subject of this painter was the 
5 “ Coronation of the Virgin,” and many of his 

" productions are to be admired in the gallery 

* and churches of Siena, notably in the Carmine, 
c the Servi, and Fonteguista. 

« Bernardino Fungai married Madonna Chon- 
; tessa in 1484, who brought him a dowry of 
’ 500 florins. They left two sons, Girolamo and 

Battista; but the family seems to have become 
extinct about the year 1600, for after that date 
- the name is no longer found on the roll of the 
Contradar. William Mebcer. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Tbs project for erecting a permanent memorial 
to the late Dante Gabriel Rossetti has now 
taken a definite shape, the committee having 
intrusted Mr. J. P. Seddon with the task of 
designing a drinking fountain, in the centre of 
which is to be placed a bust of Rossetti by Mr. 
i Madox Brown. The plaster model of this 
bust, with Mr. Seddon’s drawings, are now 
temporarily placed in the refreshment corridor 
of the South Kensington Museum. It is 
intended to set up the fountain opposite or near 
Rossetti’s house in Cheyne Walk. Among the 
subscribers are Lord and Lady Mount-Temple, 
Lord Aberdare, Sir F. Leighton, Sir J. B. 
Millais, Sir F. Burton, Mr. Robert Browning, 
Mr. Alma Tadema, Mr. Holman Hunt, and the 
late Sir Henry Taylor. The hon. secretary is 
Mr. H. Buxton Forman, who will be glad to 
receive further subscriptions at 46 Marlborough 
Hill, N.W. 

Mr. Ernest Hart will commence, on May 4, 
a aeries of three lectures at the Society of 
Arts, on “ Japanese Art Work,” including 
metal work, old lao, porcelain, pottery, picture 
books, and drawings. The lectures will be 
illustrated with examples of the great Japanese 
masters, from the eleventh century to the 
present date, including the work of the Midchin, 
Korin, Sosen, Hokusai, Keuzan, and others. 
A loan exhibition of specimens from Mr. Hart’s 
collection of historio Japanese works of art, will 
be on view in the library during the course of 
the leotures. 


1 The Antwerp Museum has acquired, at the 
price of 200,000 francs (£8,000), the picture by 
Rembrandt, known as “ A Portrait of a Dutch 
Burgomaster,” whioh was prior, to 1789, in the 
Orleans Gallery. 

I The Exhibition of the Maitros du Sieele, now 
open in Paris for the benefit of the Sceurs 
Oblates de l’Assomption, is of much interest, 


as the pictures are lent by private collectors, 
and are for the most part unknown to the 
public. They comprise Bonnat’s “ Portrait of 
Victor Hugo” and Corot’s “Orpheus and 
Eurydice.” Besides pictures by the greatest 
artists of the present century, such as Dela¬ 
croix, Gericault, Ingres, Millet, Rousseau, 
Troyon, &c., the exhibition includes some 
works of the eighteenth century by Choudin, 
Fragonard, Greuze, Pater, &c. 

The Grey friar, a “ chronicle in black and 
white,” which takes the place at Charterhouse 
of the ordinary school magazine, has now 
finished its third year of existence. The two 
last numbers are notable for work by famous 
old Carthusians. One of these is a facsimile of 
an original pencil sketch by Leech, of “ Mr. 
Briggs and his New Cob ”; the other is a 
reproduction, in photo-aquatint, of one of 
Sir Charles Eastlake’s earliest water-colour 
sketches. The subject is the so-called “ Forum 
of Nerva,” drawn by him at Rome in 1817. 
We are glad to see that the Grey friar has been 
able to maintain so well the high promise of its 
first start, as brilliant as it was novel. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The fourth Philharmonic Concert on Thursday 
evening, April 15, had an attractive programme, 
though there were no novelties. The Eroica 
symphony was well performed, with Sir 
Arthur Sullivan as conductor. Miss Fanny 
Davies made her first appearance at these con¬ 
certs, and gave an admirable rendering of Sir 
Stemdale Bennett’s rarely heard Concerto in C 
minor. The work is not a particularly exciting 
one, but one cannot fail to admire the com¬ 
poser’s skill, and the music throughout is full of 
charm. Bennett wrote it at the age of eighteen. 
Miss Davies played the difficult pianoforte part 
with accuracy and finish, and at the close was 
loudly applauded. She has gained in confidence 
without showing any trace of affectation or 
exaggeration. Herr Joachim played Mendels¬ 
sohn’s Violin Concerto to perfection; and the 
audience expressed their satisfaction in the 
usual manner, i.e., by applauding until the 
great violinist played an encore. As he at first 
clearly refused, it would have been better not 
to have yielded. The public may have a right to 
ask for an encore, but should not have the 
power to force an artist against his will. The 
programme concluded with Spohr’s fine over¬ 
ture, “Jessonda.” Miss G. Griswold was the 
vocalist. 

We regret that we were unable to be present 
at the pianoforte recital by Liszt’s pupil, 
M. Stavenhagen, at the Prince’s Hall on Friday 
evening, April 16. The programme consisted 
entirely of Liszt’s compositions; and, from all 
accounts, the youthful artist showed wonderful 
oommand of the key-board, and by his brilliant 
performances won much applause. The pro¬ 
gramme included two pieces played in London 
for the first time — a Sposalizio from the 
“ Annees de Pdlerinage ” and a Bonnetto di Pe- 
traroa in A flat—ana concluded with the fan¬ 
tasia on"Les Huguenots,” specially re-arranged 
by the composer for the occasion. M. Staven¬ 
hagen has yet to show how he can interpret 
classical music. Liszt himself was present at 
the concert. 

Liszt’s “ Elisabeth ” was performed lost 
Saturday at the Crystal Palace by the Novello 
choir under Mr. A. C. Mackenzie’s direction, and 
with the same solo vocalists as at St. James’s 
Hall. The performance was a remarkably fine 
one. The composer, who was present, was 
reoeived with enthusiasm. There was an im¬ 
mense audience. 

The Countess Ali Sadowska gave a matinSe 
last Monday afternoon at Prince’s Hall. 


The programme was] [entirely devoted to 
the worn of Liszt, and contained songs 
and various solos. The concert commenced 
with the pleasing Po£me Symphonique 
Orphee, arranged by Saint-Saens for piano, 
violin, and violoncello. It was played by 
Messrs. Coenen, Buziau, and H allman. There 
was a large audience, in oonsequenoe, probably, 
of the announcement that it was Liszt’s 
last attendance at a public performance pre¬ 
vious to leaving England. A farewell to the 
composer, written by W. Beatty-Kingston, was 
spoken by Mr. 0. Fry. The public cannot 
suddenly have got to like Liszt’s music, having 
hitherto shown itself indifferent in the matter. 
During the past fortnight, three symphonic 
poems, one of the concertos, about twelve piano¬ 
forte solos, and quite as many songs have been 
given, while the “ St. Elisabeth” oratorio has 
been performed no less than three times. All 
the music has been received with enthusiasm ; 
but this may easily be explained by the presence 
of Liszt. Honours were paid to the man rather 
than to the composer. If any one doubts this, 
time, we think, will undeceive him. It will take 
more than a fortnight to convert the public, if 
ever this should come about. 

Sen or Sarasate gave the first of five concerts 
last Monday afternoon at St. James’s Hall. In 
the matter of concertos he was decidedly 
generous, for he played the two great ones by 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn. He played also 
his own showy piece, “ Zigennerweisen.” The 
programme included orchestral music by Beeth¬ 
oven, Schubert, and Liszt, under the direction of 
Mr. W. G. Cusins. Sefior Sarasate’s admirable 
playing was fully appreciated by a large 
audience. 

The popular concerts came to an end last 
Monday evening. In the first part of the pro¬ 
gramme Miss A. Zimmermann played with 
Herr Joachim three of the Brahms-Joachim 
Hungarian Dances, and Mr. Max Pauer with 
Signor Piatti three of Schumann’s “ Stiicke im 
Volkston.” The concert commented with 
Brahms’ Sextett in B flat. In the second pare 
Mdme. Schumann played three of Mendels¬ 
sohn’s favourite “ Lieder ohne Worte,” and took 
part with Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Straus and 
Piatti, in Schumann’s noble pianoforte Q iin- 
tett in E flat. The performance of this work 
was all that could be desired. It was Mdme. 
Schumann’s last appearance in London this 
season, and her beautiful playing was 
thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated by a 
crowded audience. Let us hope that she will 
soon pay us another visit. The vocalist was 
Miss L. Lehmann, and she met with much 
success. J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Mr. Alexander Gardner will publish in May 
a Biographical Dictionary of Musician), with a 
Bibliography of English Writers on Music, 
compiled and edited by Mr. James D. Brown, 
of the Mitchell Library, Glasgow. Special 
attention has been given to contemporary 
musicians and to the history of musioal peri¬ 
odicals. 

A valedictory address, handsomely illu¬ 
minated, was presented to the Abbd Liszt from 
the London branch of the United Riohard 
Wagner Society at the Crystal Palace on 
Saturday, April 17. Mention was made in it of 
the services which he had rendered to the cause 
of Wagner. As president of the Ricbard- 
Wagner Verein, the Abbe evidently felt 
flattered by the compliment paid to him, 
and replied in most gracious terms, referring 
with becoming modesty to what he was pleased 
to call the insignificant service ho had rendered 
to the Wagnerian movement, and with deep 
emotion spoke of the irreparable loss caused by 
the death of the master. 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

F. Marion crawford, 

Author o< “ Mr. bases,” “Zoroaster,” *o. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THIS AUTHOR, 

RBTTTLRD 

SARRACESE8CA, 

Wfll begin in the MAY Number of 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

Published Monthly, price 9s. 6d. 


THE MEW IRISH KOVEL. 

This day la published, Cheap Edition, 

HURRI8H: a Study. By the Hon. 

EMILY LAWLESS, Anther of “A Chelsea Households," “A Mil¬ 
lionaire's Cousin." Bnoood Edition. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

“A realistic and truthful depiction of existing oondltlon* In Ireland.” 

Dublin Irish Times . 

A Very remarkable Iriaht ale. It has humour, it has style, and sense, 
and sympathy ."— DaH * A«m. 


This day is published, 


SERMONS by a LAY HEAD- 

(MASTER. By HELY HUTCHINSON ALMOND, Ml., Oxon., Hsad 
r of Loretto School. In 1 rol., crown 8vo, k. 


FOURTH EDITION, with Additional Matter, 

FROM KORTI to KHARTUM. By 

Colonel 8lr CHAKLK S W. WILSON, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., K.K., Ac , lata 
Deputy Adjutant-General {Intelligence Branch), Nile Expedition, crown 
Sto, with Mape and Plans, 7s. 6d. 

“ Wa may give our unqualified testimony lo Its excellence as the record 
of one or the most remarkable enterprises in military history— Times. 

“ One of the roost interesting and exoitlng military romances which we 
have aver read.”— Athenaeum. 

“ This histoiy la so foil or stirring drsmatle Incident, and the style so 
simple, that the reader is carried ou to the end with unflagging interest " 

St . James's Gazette . 


SECOND EDITION. 

WANDERINGS in CHINA. By 

0. F. GORDON GUMMING, Author of “ At Home in F'JI," “Lady’s 
Crnlsa in a French Man of War." " Fire Fount-ios," Ac. With Portrait 
of the Author, and numerous illustrations. New Edition, t vols., Hvo, 
25a. [Next week. 

"Wa knew of no book of travel which sketches so araphically ths 
* heathen Chinee’ and his surroundings, whether in the sweltering elites of 
the South or in dirt-begrimed Peking, as Miss Gordon Camming'* new 
Work."— A thtnmeum. 

“ Miss Gordon Camming'* journal should stand in the very first rank of 
hooks of travel, for it is always interesting, often amusing, and full of 
valuable information gathered at first band... .Bho has written many good 
hooks, and this is one of the very beet of them."— St . James’s Gazette . 


This day is published, 

WAYFARERS. By U. Ashworth 

TAYLOR.- * Tola., post 8vo, 17a. 


This day Is published, 

REMINISCENCES of an ATTACHE. 

By HUBERT E. H. JERMNOHAM. Crown 8vo, be. 


This day Is published, 

HISTORY of a WEEK. By L. B. 

WALFORD. Crown, 8vo, 6e. 

Uniform with above, eaoh price 5s. 

MR, SMITH. I TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 

COUSINS. DICK NBTURRBY. 

PAULINE. I The BABI’d GRANDMOTHER. 


GOETHE’S FAUST: a Dramatic 

Poem. Translated Into English Verse by Sir THEODORE MARTIN, 
K.C.B. Part I. ^Eighth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. Part II 
Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


GEOBGE ELIOT S LIFE and 

WORKS. CABINET EDITION. Irlnted from a Nsw and l.glbir 
Type. In 84 vols. £8. Each Volume, price 5s., may be bad sep . ately 


NOVELS of GEORGE ELI IT. 

CHEAPER EDITIONS. Illustrated. ADAM BEDE, 3*. 'il.-The 
MILL on the FLOSS, 3s. 6d.—t-ELJX HOLT, the Radical, 3 . 6d.- 
SCENKS OF CLERICAL l.IFK, 3a. — SILAS MARNKR. M 
ROM0LA, 3s. 6d.—DANIEL DERONDA, 7s. 6d.—MIDDLKMRCH, 
7s. 6J. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; 

or, the Waterways, Lagoons and Decoys of East Anglia. Hy G. 
CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. Author of -‘The Swan and her Crew." 
New Edition. Illustrated with 7 Full-Page Plates. Crown 8v-. 6s. 


Wm.; Blackwood & Some, Edinburgh and London. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 

SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 

186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


1. —This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sox's 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazine 
and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, 
from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these Depot* 
a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

2. —Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names tit 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in chevy 
of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at a tins? 
i3 allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted fc 
the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3. —The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in th 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only is 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

4. —London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will k 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount they 
subscribe j similarly. Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the 
London regulations. 

5. —Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of tie 
Railway Bookstalls. 

6. —Messrs. W. H. Smith 8c Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscriber* the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would he avoided if they would, in ii 
cases, give to the Clerk in charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works is 
they wish to exchange. 


I.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON TERJGHTJS. 

6 Months. IS Months 

£ 8. d. £ s . d 

For One Volume at a time.0 12 0 ... 110 

(Novels in mors than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes „ .0 17 S - 1 11 « 

(Novels in mors than Too Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Four „ „ 13 0 ••• 2 2 0 

For Eqjht „ „ . ... 1 15 0 ... 3 3 0 

For Fifteen „ „ . 3 0 0 — #50 

II.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A 
COUNTRY BOOKSTALL- 

For One Volume at a time.0 12 0 ••• 1 10 

(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 


For Two Volumes „ .0 17 6 ••• 1 11 I 

(Novels in mors than Turn Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 


For Three „ 

99 

eee eee eee ... mi e*e 

...13 0 

... 2 2 0 

For Four „ 

ft 

e.i see •»• ••• .n eee 

• 18 0 

... 2 10 0 

For Six „ 

99 

... eee mi eee eee 

... l 15 0 

- 3 3 0 

For Twelve „ 

99 

eee eee eee eee lit eee 

... 8 0 0 

... 5 5 0 

III.—FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS; READING 

SOCIETIES, 

Ac. 

For Twenty-four Volumes at a time . 

■ 5 0 0 

... 8 9 0 

For Thirty-six 

99 

„ . 

.800 

... 14 2 6 

For Forty-eight 

99 

n . 

... 10 10 0 

... 18 16 0 

For Sixty 

99 


••13 0 0 

. 23 9 0 

For Seventy-two 

99 

n "* - . 

... 15 10 0 

... 98 2 0 

For Eighty-four 

91 

» 

■ 18 0 0 

... 32 15 0 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. fid. 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and 
can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books In elegant b in d in gs, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. 
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Price 3d. 

[Registered at a Newspaper. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THROUGH the KALAHARI DESERT: a Narrative 

of a Journey with Gun, Camera, and Note-Book to Lake N'Oarnl and back. By G. A. 
Farini. With Forty-four Illuatrations (mostly from Photographs), Diagram, and Map. 
Demy 8ro, cloth extra, 21a 


Just Heady, crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 

MOUNTAIN ASCENTS in WESTMORELAND end 

CUMBERLAND. By JOHN BAEBOW, F.R.S., Memter of the Alpine Club, Lieut.- 
Col. late 28th Middlesex Rifle Regiment (5th Yol. Batt. Rifle Brigade), Author of 
“ Expeditions on the Glaciers,’’ Ac. 

NOTICE.—The Second Volume of MEMOIRS of 
GENERAL GRANT, completing the Worlc, will he pub¬ 
lished simultaneously in England and America on the 10 th inst. 


AMERICA FROM THE PREHISTORIC AGE TO THE MIDDLE OF THE PRESENT 

CENT CRY. 

NARRATIVE and CRITICAL HISTORY of 

AMERICA. Edited by JUSTIN' WIN’SOR, Librarian of Harvard University. 8 vols. 
royal 8vo, 30s. per vol. ; also Large Paper Edition, royal 4to, £3 3s. per vol. The 
Second Volume (published first) is now ready. 

A Prospectus fully describing this very important Work, which is baaed on an entirely 
new original method, will be sent post-free on application. 


Now Ready, 8vo, cloth, price Us. 

COPYRIGHT: Its Law and its Literature. 

PART I. 

A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLES AND LAW OF COPYRIGHT , WITH 
ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO BOOKS. 

BY 11. 11. BOWKER. 


T. The Nature and Origin of Copyright 

II. The Early History* of Copyright. 

III. Development of Statutory Copyright 

in England. 

IV. The History of Copyright in the United 

States. 

V. What Can lie Copyrighted. 

VI. The Ownership and Duration of Copy¬ 
right. 

Copyright Laws of the United States. 

Copyright Laws of Great Britain. 

A Memorial of American Authors for International Copyright (irt/A Factiiiulctt of over a 
Hundred Signature*). 

Part II. 

A BIBLIOGRAPIIi OF LITERARY PROPERTY. 


VII. The Entry, and Protection of Copy¬ 
rights. 

VIII. Statutory Copyrightin Other Countries. 
IX. International Copyright in Europe. 

X. The International Copyright Move¬ 

ment in America. 

XI. Copyright Progress — Authors and 

Publishers. 


By THOllVALD SOLBERG. 


MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE’S NEW WORK. 

Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers. 

TRIUMPHANT DEMOCRACY; or, Fifty Years 

March of the Republic. By ANDREW CARNEGIE, Author of “ Four-in-Haud 
through Great Britain," Ac., Ac. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ Rudder Grange," Ac. 

THE LATE MRS. NULL., By Frank R. Stockton, 

Author of “ Rudder Orange," Ac. 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. (Copyright in Great Britain.) 

MARTIN FFRENCH. By John Bradshaw, Author 

of “ Dedham Park," 4c. 3 vola., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

DEL AM ERE. B v G. Curzon, Author of "The Violinist 

of the Quartier Latin." 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

POMEGRANATE SEED. By the Author of "The 

Two Miss Flemings," “ Rare Pale Margaret," “ Flower o' the Broom.” 3 vols., crown 
Svo, 31s. 3d. 

A LONE LASSIE: an Autobiography. By J. Jemmett- 

BROWNE. 3 vols., 31s. 6<1. 

THE NEW EDITION TO LOW'S SERIES OF STANDARD NOVELS. 

SOME ONE ELSE. By Mrs. Jd. M. Croker, Author of 

** Proper Pride," “ Pretty Miss Neville," 4c. Small post Svo, cloth, price 3s. 

(.Voir ready. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, limp cloth, 3s. 3d., now ready. 

40,000 MILE8 OVER LAND and WATER. Tue 

Journal of a Tour through the British Empire and America. By Mrs. HOWARD 
' INCENT. With numerous Illustrations ana a Map of Route. 

“ Very bright, interesting ."—Morning Post. 

.! P e8erve8 all( l will receive an extended popularity ."—Daily Telegraph. 

Most charming."— Vanity Fair. 


MARTIN TOPPER'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Will be published about the 6th inst. 

MY LIFE as an AUTHOR. By Martin Farquhar 

TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S., Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” Ac. Forming an 
Octavo Volume of over 400 pages, with a Portrait of the Author. Cloth extra, price 14s. 
The volume is almost unique in this respect, that it includes reminiscences, incidents, 
and anecdotes of a remarkable life extending over more than seventy years. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 15s. 

LIFE and SOCIETY in EASTERN EUROPE. By 

WILLIAM JAMES TUCKER, an English Linguist. 

*#* The Author of this work, though an Englishman by birth, has lived abroad from 
infancy. Being a good linguist, and by profession a teacher of the English language and 
literature, he has had opportunities of mixing with the inhabitants of the parts described, of 
observing their manners and gathering their opinions, wholly denied the ordinary tourist. 
The various races of Transylvania, etc , are vividly described, with a simple originality and 
considerable dramatic talent. The book is quite mi generi*, and extremely interesting. It 
conveys, in a pleasant and amusing form, a great deal of valuable information bearing upon 
political questions which seem likely to occupy, in an increasing degree, the public attention. 

“No such book as this, containing as it does a singularly life-like picture of people of all 
classes and conditions in Hungary, has ever before been presented to the British public, and 
as an exposition of a life entirely different from that of any with which we are acquainted, it 
will be read with extreme interest”— Standard. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, sewed, price One Shilling. 

SIR WILLIAMS SPECULATIONS; or, The Seamy 

Side of Finance. A Tale of Warning respecting the Joint Stock Company Swindles of 
the Day. By MALCOLM LAING-MEASON, Author of “The Bubbles of Finance,’ 7 
Ac., Ac. 


EL MAGHREB; 1,200 Miles’ Ride through Marocco. 

By HUGH E. M. STUTFIELD. With Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. [Ready. 


EIGHT MONTHS on the GRAN CHACO of the 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. By GIOVANNI PELLESCHI. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
88. 6d. [Ready. 

“ It is a complete record of life in this little-known forest land, with notes of the scenery 
and natural productions, of the natives and their customs (with a good deal of philology and 
racial speculation), and some striking political scenes."— Graphic. 

“ A pleasant volume well packed with information."— St. Jame*'* Gazette. 


A TREATISE on NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. By 

JOHN MERRIFIELD, LL.D., F.R.A.S. F.ILMet.Soc., Head Master of the Navigation 
School, Plymouth, Author of “ Navigation and Nautical Astronomy.” Maguetism and 
the Deviation of the Compass," Ac. Crown 8vo, with numerous Diagrams, 320 pp., 
cloth, 7s. 6d. [Ready. 


Now ready, price ONE SHILLING, 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, for May. 

CONTAINING : 

FAITH. Engraved by W. B. Closson, from a Painting by E. Armit&ge, R.A. Frontispiece. 

THE LONDON SEASON. With Eleven Illustrations by George da Maurier. 

SAP BEWITCHED. Illustrated by W. H. Gibeon. William Hamilton Gibeon. 

SHE STOOPS to CONQUER. With Four Illustration* by E. A. Abbey. Oliver Goldsmith. 

SPRINGHAVEN : a Novel. Part II. By R D. Black more. Author of “Lorn* Doone." With Six Illui* 
trations, drawn by Frederick Barnard and Alfred Parsons. 

THE HOME ACRE. Part III. E. P. Roe. 

THEIR PILGRIMAGE. Part II. Charles Dudley Warner. With Nine Illustrations, drawn by C. B. 
Reinhart. 

THE STORY of a FEATHER HEAD. Illustrated. Lieutenant H. Lemly. U.8.A. 

KING ARTHTHL Not a Love Story. Part II. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman” 

PORTRAITS of OCR SAVIOUR. William U. IngersolL 

Illustration* j—The “Abeam*" or “Edrmaa” Portrait or Christ, In tba Church of St. Bartolomeo, Oenos.-*- 
Tbe Veronica Napkin, at »». Peter’s, Koine.—Hebrew Med-l In the Ashmolean Museum, Otfbrd—Hebrew 
Medal, from Wagvntelu.— King of King's Medal*— Bronse Medal in the British Museum.—Foeoo from the 
Catacombs of Domltllla, Know — Imitation Mo.«ic : a Fresco from the Koreans Catacomb*.—Glsaa Amulet. 
—Justinian Gold Coin —The “ Good Hhop'-erd ” Btatnr — nrioo-i by Leonardo da Vinci.—The Ravenna 
Mosaic.—The Trlampbal Entry into Jerusalem, by G otto—I’be ** Uedemotor Wundt," by Haas Meml ng.— 
Heal of Christ, by AnndMlr t«.r icci—for rat on Ta^velrv, ir-iu tlie femoral l V«r tide.—*'Our Savlouri” 
from a Palming bjr Uuguae Merle.—Chi iati at E nmaus, by K<rl Mllllcr. 

EAST ANGELS: a Novel. (Conclusion.) Const&noe Fenlmore Woolsom 
Ac. Ac. Ac. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINOTON, Grown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 1, 1886 
No. 730, Now Soriot. 

Tn Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to eorreepond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It it particularly requested that all lutineee 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Jfo., may be addressed to the Poblishbb, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Gray's Inn : its History and Associations. 
Compiled from Original and Unpublished 
Documents. By W. R. Douth waite, 
Librarian. (Reeves & Turner.) 

Mb. Douthwaite has produced a very inter¬ 
esting and attractive volume on the history 
and associations of Gray’s Inn, based to a 
great extent on original and unpublished 
authorities. The society should be grateful 
to its learned librarian for the care with 
which he has amplified the well-known 
accounts of the Inns of Court by Coke and 
Dugdale with extracts from the State Papers 
of the sixteenth century and from the Harleian 
MS. 1912, compiled by Simon Segar, who 
was appointed library-keeper at Gray’s Inn 
in 1670. Mr. Foss somewhat depreciated 
this MS. in the third volume of his Lives of 
the Judges. This, however, as Mr. Douth- 
waite points out, was only with respect to 
the list of Readers before the reign of Henry 
YJII.; but Mr. Foes admitted that its authority 
was sound in other respects, and that “ as far 
as it collects the authentic records connected 
with Gray’s Inn and details its documentary 
history from its books, it is a very valuable 
compendium.” It is unfortunate that some 
of the early records of the society appear to 
have been lost or stolen in the days when 
documents of that kind owed their best 
chance of survival to antiquarian kleptomania. 
Mr Douthwaite considers it probable that the 
earliest archives of the Inn were destroyed by 
afire in 1687, which destroyed the ‘‘paper 
buildings,” and quotes the Ellis corre¬ 
spondence as showing that “ several records 
were also lost and burnt, or blown up.” One 
volume, largely quoted by Dugdale in the 
Origines, has totally disappeared. Another 
seems to have been saved by Wanley, Lord 
Oxford’s librarian, who was always on the 
look-out to buy literary treasures, which 
would be “ more useful to the world in my 
Lord’s library ” than in their natural places 
of custody. Gray’s Inn library is commonly 
thought to have been founded by Lord Bacon; 
but Mr. Douthwaite has collected evidence 
showing conclusively that it was in existence 
before Bacon became a member of the Inn in 
1676. The will of Robert Chaloner, dated 
July 7, 1665, an extract from which has been 
published by the Surtees Society, contained 
a bequest of all his law-books and a 
sum of money to his cousin, Robert Nowell, 
‘‘to th’ intent that he maie by cheines 
therwith and fasten so manye of them in the 
Librarye at Grauisin as he shall thinke con- 
venyente.” The library is now, we are 
assured, well provided for its special and 
primary object as a collection of practical 
law-books. It also oontains a small but 
valuable collection of MSS., including a finely- 


‘ God- 


illuminated Roman de la Rote and the 
bold” copy of Bracton. 

All lovers of Old London are fond of the 
“ delightful seclusion ” of Gray’s Inn, of the 
garden with the “ catalpa tree,” planted by 
Bacon, who built a summerhouse and gar 
nished the walks with those “ delicate green 
crankles and stately alcoves,” which are 
familiar to the readers of Elia. Mr. Douth 
waite has collected several interesting descrip 
tions of these gardens, written in the days 
when they formed the most fashionable lounge 
in London. Sir Roger de Coverley is made to 
seek the good air on the terrace, and Fepys 
walked with his wife to Gray’s Inn, “ to 
observe fashions of the ladies, because of my 
wife’s making some clothes.” James Howell 
writes to Richard Altham at Gray’s Inn, 
wishing that he could see the rare beauty of 
Venice, “and change your Royall Exchange 
for the Rialto, and your Graye’s-Inne-Walks 
for St. Mark’s Place for a time”; and in 
another of his letters from Venice in 1621 he 
declares to the same “minion of the Muses ” 
that he would he could have him there with a 
wish, “ and you would not desire in haste to 
be at Gray’s Inn, though I hold your walks 
to be the pleasant’st place about London, and 
that you have there the choicest society.” 
Mr. Douthwaite gives an interesting account 
of the natural history of the garden, which is 
still the resort of a great number of wild 
birds, besides the omnivorous rooks, which 
are described as sitting in the trees opposite 
to the windows, as tame as pigeons, 
“expectant of their share of breakfast.” 
“ Time out of mind,” we are told, “ a pair 
of carrion crows, and one pair only, had built 
in the gardens of Gray’s Inn ” Some years 
sinoe, “when the elms on the Chesterfield 
property in May Fair were felled,” rooks first 
made their appearance here, and there are 
now from twenty to twenty-five nests. They 
visit the gardens almost every day in the 
summer, “ but in the winter they roost some¬ 
where northwards, probably in some old 
rookery in Hertfordshire.” It is to be hoped 
that they will long he preserved from the 
fate which befell the green paroquets which 
used to breed in the trees at Lincoln’s Inn. 
It must be remembered that Gray’s Inn was 
considered to be in a rural neighbourhood, 
almost within living memory. Sir Samuel 
Romilly declared that his rooms were in the 
country, and “ a cold country it is, for having 
only one row of houses between me and 


day Book, though it seems to be included in 
the estates which the Canons of St. Paul’s 
could give or sell as they pleased. The 
property was held of the Canons in the four¬ 
teenth century by Robert de Chiggewell, and 
of him by John de Grey of Wilton, at the 
rent of one red rose in the time of roses. 
The inquest on the death of Reginald de 
Grey of Wilton, taken in 1370, shows that 
he held of the Canons “a certain inn in 
PortepoJe, near Holbourne, with one garden 
and eleven small shops,” and a few years 
afterwards the property begins to be called 
“ Greyes In ” in the official records. About 
the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. 
it was conveyed to the Priory of Sheen, to 
whom the “Masters of Gray’s Inn” paid a 
yearly rent of £6 13s. 4 d. On the dissolu¬ 
tion of the monastery the property, accord¬ 
ing to Dugdale, was granted to the society in 
perpetuity, subject to a feefarm rent which 
was redeemed in 1733. We have no means 
of ascertaining how long the society occupied 
the inn under a lease or as yearly tenants; 
but there is some evidence that it was used 
for legal purposes as early as the year 1370. 
Mr. Foss thought that the society was not 
founded before the reign of Henry VIL ; but 
one of the Paston Letters of 1454 contains a 
compliment to a correspondent, “ be cause ye 
ar a felaw in Gray’s In, wer I was a felaw ”; 
and Mr. Douthwaite quotes an opinion of 
Mr. St. Lowe Rniveton, “ a learned gentil- 
man and a rare antiquarie,” who was admitted 
in 1584, to the effect that the house was 
taken for the third time in the reign of 
Edward III. by “the gentilmen and pro¬ 
fessors of the Comon La we.” 

It was nothing unusual for an Inn of 
Court, or any of the allied Inns of Chancery, 
to hold its estate by a leasehold tenancy; and 
Mr. Douthwaite shows that Barnard’s Inn, 
which is subordinate to his own society, is 
still held on a fourteen years’ lease. Staple 
Inn, “ the place where the wool-merchants 
resorted,” was an Inn of Chanoery in the reign 
of Henry V.; but it was not till the time of 
Henry VIII. that the inheritance passed from 
the Knightons to the Benchers and Ancients 
of Gray’s Inn. A letter from the “grand 
company of Ancients” to the great Lord 
Burleigh, recommending the appointment of 
Thomas Cary as “ Principal,” is interesting 
as showing that even at that time the Inns 
of Chancery were falling into a state of 
neglect. The petitioners say that they have 


Highgate and Hampstead a north-west wind had experience that by the want of learning 
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blows full against my chambers.” As to its 
present appearance a fine passage is quoted 
from Hawthorne, who was delighted to find 
so much of ancient quietude right in the 
monster city’s very jaws,” which yet he 
declared the monster should never devour: 

We looked at Gray’s Inn, which is a great 
quiet domain, quadrangle beyond quadrangle, 
close by Holbom, and a large space of green¬ 
sward enclosed within it; nothing else in 
London is so like the effect of a spell as to pass 
under one of these archways and find yourself 
transported from the jumble, rush, tumult, 
uproar, as of an age of week-days sondensed 
into the present hour, into what seems one 
eternal Sabbath.’’ 

Gray’s Inn stands on the site of the little 
manor once called the Soken of Portpool, 
which is not separately described in Domes- 


and good government in the principals “ the 
houses of Chancery are growen to some 
disorder of lyving and to greate decay of 
study.” Sir George Buc’s note on Staple’s 
Inn is quoted from Howe’s edition of Stowe, 
and is interesting to those who remember the 
descriptions given by Fortescue and Coke of 
our much-disintegrated legal university. He 
praises the gentlemen of the house for build¬ 
ing a fair hall of brick, with courtyards and 
lodgingB in the garden, and declares that they 
“ have made it the fay rest Inn of Chancery 
in this Universitie.” 

Of the many eminent men who have been 
members of Gray’s Inn, Lord Bacon is, of 
course, the most illustrious. His chambers 
were in the building now known as No. 1 
Gray’s Inn Square. From the gateway of 
the Inn started “the procession of earls, 
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barons, knights, and gentlemen, which accom¬ 
panied him to Westminster when he became 
Lord Keeper.” After his impeachment, he 
returned to his old chambers, and “busied 
himself altogether about books.” "We read 
in a letter of 1622-23, “the Lord of St. 
Alban’s is in his old remitter, and come to 
lie in his old lodgings at Gray’s Inn.” 
"Whether Chief Justice Gascoigne was a 
member or not is a subject of dispute between 
the society and the men of the Middle Temple. 
There is, however, no dispute as to the 
membership of Burleigh and of Holt; of the 
learned Sir Antony Fitzherbert; of Sir "Wil¬ 
liam Staunforde, of “a fragrant fame that 
filled all round about, and would not easily 
away”; and of the sturdy "Welsh judge, 
David Jenkins, whom Isaac D’Israeli described 
as “ a mighty athlete in the vast arena of 
the first English revolution.” An excellent 
address, delivered by his Honour Judge Russell 
in 1881, as President of the Library Associa¬ 
tion, keeps alive the local traditions of these 
famous men, and of other eminent lawyers, 
such as Powell, the honest judge who resisted 
the exercise of 'the dispensing power, and 
Romilly, almost our first law reformer, and 
others nearer to the present time, who have 
helped to sustain the reputation of the society. 

"We may take leave of a most learned and 
entertaining book by quoting an anecdote at 
the expense of a well-known scholar of a past 
generation. The traveller Heutzner, in de¬ 
scribing the Inns of Court, misspelt the names 
which appear in his pages as “ Grezin ” and 
“Lyconsin.” In 1807 his Journey into England 
was reprinted by Mr. T. E. Williams, and the 
editor (according to Mr. Douthwaite) added 
this note: “The Temple: Names of two 
Danish kings buried there, Grezin and 
Lyconsin.” Chablbs Elton. 


The Judgment of Prometheus, and other Poems. 

By Ernest Myers. (Macmillan.) 

This volume contains three, if not four, 
poems which, having regard to the present 
annual average, may fairly be called im¬ 
portant. Two of them (the ode on the death 
of Gordon and “Rhodes”) have appeared 
before. Fifty-nine pages out of a hundred* 
and twenty-six are devoted to translations. 
There are four sonnets. Perhaps, the best is 
on the death of Mr. Spedding, which closes 
well with a translation of the superb line of 
the Antigone — 

“ Not hate but love this soul was bom to share.” 
The worst is on the Channel Tunnel. One 
may be glad that the project is at an end for 
the present, without Pharisaical apostrophies to 
“ Gropers for Gold.” Sound or unsound, the 
scheme, like the Suez and Panama Canals, 
belongs to the romance of industry. A poet 
who visits Lerici is bound, of course, to write 
upon Shelley; and a thought has occurred to 
Mr. Myers which will be new to many 
readers—how very little the associations of 
Lerici affect the crews of Italian ironclads. 
“ Vallombrosa ” seems intended as a study of 
choriambic rhythm and triple rhyme; “ High 
Street Fell, Westmoreland ” reads like an 
excerpt from a successful or unsuccessful New- 
digate, and is a welcome reminder that the 
Oxford Prize Poem is really a very respectable 
form of composition. “An Anniversary ” and 


“ Dawn ” are the most noticeable in a series 
of five love poems. Both are beautiful enough 
to make us hope that Lord Tennyson, in the 
“ Gardener’s Daughter,” laid down too severe 
a rule when he bade lovers, especially wedded 
lovers, keep their happiness to themselves— 
under penalties. 

The translations from the first book of the 
Iliad, and the first, second, and eighth books 
of the Aeneid, offer all that can be expected 
from that tantalising and fascinating form of 
entertainment. They are readable, and a 
good deal more; and it would be interesting 
to compare them in detail with the originals. 
The Iliad is attempted in a sort of truncated 
hexameter— 

“Fearing the Son of the Highest, Apollo the Lord 

of the Bow ”— 

often, perhaps oftener, with one or two un¬ 
accented syllables at the beginning. All 
readers of Mr. Morris’s “ Song of theNiblungs 
and Yolsungs ” must think that if Homer is to 
be translated at all, this is the least hopeless 
metre. Perhaps Mr. Myers has not always 
been enough on his guard against the risk of 
letting the naturally rapid movement come to 
a sudden halt on a monosyllabic rhyme; and, 
as condensation is not aimed at, it is a pity 
that the formulas which introduce a new 
speech are not more strictly observed. To 
begin a speech at the end of a line is pardon¬ 
able in a metre which does not affect to 
reproduce the hexameter. Still, it is possible, 
not once or twice, to pick out lines like 

“ Heavy with wine, with the face of a dog and the 

heart of a deer,” 

which are better than can be recalled from 
any previous translation. The translations 
from Yirgil are enriched with more echoes of 
Milton than we often catch in modern blank 
verse. One rendering, at least, is debate- 
able : 

“ Miaerebitur hostis 
Exuviasque petet.” 

“ The foe will spoil but yet will pity me.” 

Surely the more natural meaning is that when 
the enemy see an old man trying to get him¬ 
self killed they will take compassion on him 
and kill him ; and there would be the further 
inducement of taking his spoils; killing him 
would be the natural preliminary of stripping 
him. 

The framework of the poem on “ Rhodes” 
is very simple. It had its first birth in the 
* 1 Choice of the Sun-god,” its second when it be¬ 
came “The Citadel of the Knights of St.John.” 
We are almost surprised that the author does 
not make use of the beautiful passage where 
Dio consoles the Rhodians for one of their 
many calamities with the example of one of 
their own mariners, who took Poseidon to 
witness as he sank that his ship was still 
upon an even keel 

In “ Prometheus ” we have a charm¬ 
ing reminiscence of Homer’s and Pindar’s 
description of the enchanted land of the 
West, whither Prometheus is resolved to 
retire with the rest of the Titans, to repose 
himself after his sorrows, when his counsel 
has given Thetis to Peleus. He is to return 
in a higher, because a more human, form. 
The lesson at which the legend is made to 
hint is that suffering humanity is higher than 
impassive nature, if not that man is higher 


than his gods. Prometheus bids the gods 
farewell, and then 

“ He ceased, but with his word they saw descend 
Two shapes benign, that with wide-hovering 
wing, 

Noiseless as birds that through the brooding 
night 

Flit all unheard, and of like feathery form. 

Close to the Titan’s side came floating down. 
Well known the one, and welcome even, in 
heaven, 

For even in Heaven who shall not welcome 
Sleep P 

But round his brother twin a halo hung. 
Well-nigh invisible, a filmy veil, 

And his calm lips were paler: through the Gods 
A brief, scarce heeded shudder lightly ran. 

At that mild presence, for they looked on Death. 
Not for dominion came he there that day. 

But helpmeet of his brother, bound with him 
To welcome succour of the weary Qod. 

So to his side those forms fraternal drew. 

His faint eyes half had closed, his failing head 
Sank on the breast of Sleep: together both 
Raised him with reverent touch, and spread 
their plumes 

Inaudibly. One beat of those wide wings. 
Fraught with their sacred burden, bore them 
forth, 

And in a moment, lo, the heavenly hall 
Held them no more, but far they fleeted on 
Down through the glimmering deep of empty 
air.” 

That is verse which Landor would have de¬ 
lighted to praise. One is sorry to be at the 
end. One is tempted to say with his “ Faith¬ 
ful” or his “ Catholic ” majesty, in one of 
Landor’s most boisterous conversations, “ Go 
on, brother, the skin on the top of my bead 
tightens like a drum. I am in a fine state.” 
There are two thoughts in “Hermes with 
the Child Bacchus,” besides the thoughts 
which are obvious when an authentic work 
of Praxiteles is unearthed at Olympia: one 
is that Hermes is needed to keep Bacchus out 
of mischief; the other that he is needed more 
to guide souls like Mr. Myers’s out of this 
transitory and troublesome life into the 
eternal world of classical art. The thoughts 
in the ode on the death of General Gordon 
are also few and weighty. There are two 
permanent presences in the Soudan—the Nile 
and the sun; henceforth there will be the 
spiritual presence of Gordon, which is invoked 
for England, too, without shame or fear. All 
is finely felt and said, if the time to speak 
or praise has come. To sing the trophies of 
the martyrs is well when the false gods are 
thrown to the moles and the bats; till then 
silence is best, or, if we must speak, the 
intense ascetic passion of Mr. Courthope’s 
sonnet is fitter than complaisant homage 
before a throne at thought of which 
“ All wrangling phantoms fade.” 

G. A. Sntoox. 


Lord Beaconsfield’s Correspondence with his 
Sister, 1832 — 1852. (John Murray.) 

The task of editing the correspondence of 
great men for the perusal of those who have 
been their contemporaries is no enviable one. 
For him who takes it in hand there are but 
two courses possible. He must either adopt 
the plan of Mr. Froude, who, by giving to the 
public an exhaustive set of letters, in the case 
of Thomas Carlyle, has produced a revulsion 
of feeling against the sage of Chelsea which 
has poisoned the appreciation of his greatness 
among the weaker brethren; or, taking the 
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more usual course, he must prune and trim when it exists, there is often a suspicion of Disraeli’s own choosing) printed on the title- 
lihe material in his hand, so that relatives and affectation attaching to the expression of such page of this book, and it admirably sums up 
intimates may not be pained, and the general modesty, while belief in oneself is the motive- its contents. Sometimes, in reading it one 
public may not be shocked or, at least, un- spring of half the great deeds done in the wishes to substitute “ audaci ” for the first 

favourably impressed, by an over-frank dis- world. It is but a small step further to pro- word as it stands, but a more generous appre- 

cloeure. Mr. Ralph Disraeli has, naturally claim such confidence to a sister. The young ciation will leave the Latin intact, 
enough, adopted this latter plan in dealing man, moving in the thick of the political Herbkbt B. Garrod. 

^erith the correspondence of his celebrated fight, and occupying such leisure as he had _ 

"brother; and with the usual result—that the with the rapid production of brilliant works 

reader feels, when he lays down the volume, of imagination, could not but realise that Essays on Poetry and Poets. By the Hon. 
that he knows a little piece of a great man, there was something in him more than in Roden Noel. (Regan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
as though he had been introduced to him with many or, indeed, most of his contemporaries, It ig very p ] eagant to read a book about books 
his face averted and in the twilight. If he who were half-way up the ladder when their which ig critically informing as well as en- 
be young, however, he can console himself struggle began, while he had to commence thusiastic. No one is likely to agree with all 
with the thought that sooner or later the book with the lowest rung, or almost the lowest, Mr. Noel’s opinions ; butas he (mostly) backs 
must be written which will bring him face to for it is clear from his letters that his father’s b j g 0 pi n i 0ns with a reason, you have, at all 
face with the real Disraeli, who filled so literary reputation stood him in good stead; even ^ the mate rial for forming a fair judg- 

promment a place in English politics for half and he was intimate with the great and influ- ment Essays on Poetry and Poets is a book 

a century. ential spirits of his party wonderfully early, wbich ingigtg on being read with ca re, and 

There are no surprises in this volume. Bulwer, Lyndhurst, and other well-known well repayg it . for M r. Noel writes about 
It shows us in every page just such a names appearing to belong to his inner circle poetg with tbe i ns i g ht of a fellow-craftsman, 
character as we seem to have discerned in of acquaintance. and would be well wortb listening to even 

the nian as he lived among us; for surely the The age of letter-wnting as an art is past, ;f be did not gay wbat be doeg say admirably, 
impression made on all impartial observers of never to return. We do not polish up our The eggay8 bere collected together, though 
the late earl, on those whose judgment is not utterances for the penny post, but write so dealing directly with ten different poets and 
warped against him by pure party bitterness, as to convey somehow, generally in a slip-shod wr itten at different times, are closely related 
and on those who have not accepted the now manner, what we want to communicate. The through important principles of criticism 
rampant fetish-worship of the primrose, is volume before us is bright and ohatty, but has variously illustrated. Thus the subject of 
this : that he had genius, and aU the self- no claim to literary rank, especially as it is a the exC ellent first chapter, the poetic inter- 
confidence of genius; persistent energy, that marked feature of this correspondence that it pre tation of nature, is developed particularly 
welcomed obstacles because of the pleasure has little or nothing of the reflective element j n e88a y g on Shelley Keats Wordsworth 
and exhilaration derived from surmounting in it. Its contents are almost purely of a Tennyson, and Whitman. Herein, to begin 
them; an oriental admiration for mere mag- personal character without generalisation or with, poetic metaphor is justified against the 
mficence, which found its culminatingexpres- moralising of any sort. We learn from it « pa thetic fallacy” criticism of Mr. Buskin, 
eion m the acceptance of an earldom and the what the writer was doing from time to time, who obargeg ce rtain metaphors with being 
Garter; and a manliness of the kind that and we see a confused panorama—confused f a W not because they do not express spiritual 
spurns sentimentality, and, in so doing, loses only because we cannot always trace the analogy but because they marry ideas which 

touch of more than half of the nobler instincts continuity of action during the intervals Mr . Ruskin declines to recognise as inter- 

of humankind. We can trace such a charac- between letter and letter—of the struggle of mar riageable according to his own tables of 
ter very clearly running through this corre- English parties at an exciting period; but we afflnity . not becauge they are frigid conceits 
spondenoe ; but, as it does not extend beyond do not come across what would be more in- telling nothing, explaining nothing, but be- 
the year 1852, we cannot detect the special teresting than this, viz., arguments in sup- cauge they mean nothing scientifically. Thus 
signs of the patriotic bias of his later years, port of the attitude taken up by the writer be £ ndg ^th Keats’s 
which, with its now somewhat old-fashioned from time to time; comments on the drift of 

notions that “ the world is governed by sove- events and the developments of civilisation “Down whose green back the short-lived foam, 
reipis and statesmen ” and the like, and its going on around him; evidences of earnest with • wayward indolence." 

tendency to establish the Expedient as the conviction m politics. The game goes on 

sole criterion of conduct in politics, leaves the between white and black; if you are playing Stricture on this from such a master of 

ethics of statesmanship where the Congress of white, black must be beaten or else you metaphor in more than one art is surely 

Vienna left them, and where a Dreikaiserbund, should never have started the contest. Of “ only his fun.” Metaphor is one of many 
aMettemich and a Bismarck, would be willing course, there is an obvious answer to all this, ways in which we help each other, “ lending 
that they should ever remain. These letters, though we do not know that there is any °ur minds out,” as Fra Lippo has it. It is 
therefore, supply no key to the annual yellow- truth in it, that the original recipient of these pot given to any single man to see all things 
fever of the present time. The wearer of letters would not have cared for any such in all their relations at one time; the rela¬ 
the primrose badge is really a pessimist, digressions, and, in epistolary writing, our turns expressible in numbers are not true to 
He does not believe in attempts to reconcile first duty is to consider the intended reader, the exclusion of all others.. 
international with inter-individual morality, However this niay be, the public may be The essay on Chatterton is not the happiest 
or, if he does, he refuses to take part in the excused if it sighs for what it has not got in in the book; perhaps Mr. Noel is inclined to 
initiation of such practice by deposing prestige this volume, viz., some fragments of what we place Chatterton higher than most people 
when it cannot be reconciled with justice, may call the table-talk of Benjamin Disraeli, will. And surely to gird at Horace Wal- 
But the Disraeli of 1832-52 was not yet con- We could make a small selection, however, polo after such very capable, treatment from 
fronted with such problems. He found hiB of sentiments, or rather pensies, from this a succession of able hands is to kill a very 
field of action chiefly in home politics, oppo- volume which would amuse and sometimes dead man. The sixty pages or so on Byron, 
sition to Com Law repeal and party struggles, startle the reader; such as the followingI however, are full of valuable and timely 
as a candidate for Parliament in the early may oommit many follies in life, but I never matter. In him Mr. Noel sees the poet of 
pages of the volume, and as Chancellor of the intend to marry for ‘ love,’ which I am sure revolution, and “ England is not a congenial 
Exchequer and leader in the Commons in the is a guarantee of infelicity . . .” (The home of revolution,” says he; and one may 
concluding portion. commas guarding “ love ” are delightful, gratefully acquiesce. But Byron’s dissonant 

We do not find much to condemn in the What is the other sort of love which dispenses calls to arms satisfied the want of other 
exultant and self-appreciative tone of the with them?) Again: “Next to undoubted nations, if not his own; and he is probably 
bulk of this correspondence, though Mr. Ralph success the best thing is to make a great the most popular of all English poets beyond 
Disraeli would apologise for it in his preface, noise.” And again: “ Gladstone may have an England. He is easy to understand for those 
Many a smaller man, with far less justifies- avenir, but I hardly think it.” This last being who find Shakspere hard. A satirist speaks 
tion, has, we suspect, written in a similar a pernio of a concrete kind, where personal plainly, inasmuch as the seamy side of 
strain to his nearest and dearest; agd, though bias is apt to mould the prophecy. things presents the same appearance all 

there is a charm in the modesty of genius “Forti nihil difficile” is the motto (of the world over, whereas undamaged colours 
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appeal to lets cosmopolitan tastes. More* 
over, Byron is a declaimer, and, there¬ 
fore, acceptable to at least Latin races. His 
unpopularity with the superior critics of his 
own nation may be largely due to the poorness 
of the blank verse of his dramas, of which 
Mr. Noel says that it “is probably the worst 
ever written by a great poet.” Faults in 
this kind in English verse are not so obvious 
to Frenchmen and Germans, for who knows 
how much of the meaning (besides the beauty) 
of poetry is lost by being read iu a foreign 
tongue, or what subtle defects are not even 
to be felt except by an ear to the language 
bom? Mr. Noel points out fairly to what 
limitations Byron’s genius was subject through 
his aristocratic leanings. It is true he is 
often only half in earnest, just as, in another 
way, as the essay shows, his great epic, Don 
Juan, is an epic of a period of transition in 
European development. Mr. Noel is not 
blind to the occasional meanness of the great 
poet or the monotony of some of his types; 
but he rightly insists on Byron’s claims to 
greatness, showing what was admirable and 
honest in his life, and what is abiding in his 
poetry. Finally, he deals more temperately 
than is possible for all men with that “ strange 
story ” which has certainly damned someone’s 
reputation irretrievably, but not Byron’s. 

Next in interest to the essay on Byron are the 
studies Mr. Noel has made of contemporaries 
—Tennyson, Browning, and Walt Whitman. 
Which of these three studies is best it is hard 
to say. The steady and measured enthusiasm 
of the last, which begins with a confession of 
faith, is infectious and convincing. Whit¬ 
man’s extraordinary insight, his vivifying 
sympathy, his want of moral (as Mr. Noel 
calls it) and aerial perspective, his prophet¬ 
like utterance, his triumphant faith, his 
inspired touches of description, his manliness, 
his sense of “ personal worth,” his humanity 
—these and many other subjects vital to the 
right knowing of Whitman are very clearly 
set forth. To be sure, Whitman’s expression 
“must be admitted to be often strong, in¬ 
adequate, clumsy, and harsh; sometimes even 
stilted, bombastic, and inflated.” But we 
could hardly have him on other terms. As 
for his contempt of metre, it is not every 
poet who has the ear of a Swinburne, though, 
to judge from the work which Whitman has 
given us, we almost feel that he might, if he 
pleased, be as powerful in the fetters of 
regular rhythm as he is in that which is more 
instinctive and to all appearance irregular. 
After all, metre and rhyme are often judicious 
restraints which the poet imposes on himself, 
lest his vehemence should become inarticulate. 
Sometimes even the most ingenious poet is 
in such a hurry to be forward with his task 
that he stops gaps with the like of “ dickens ” 
and “ tickens,” “ Witenagemot ” and “ bag 
’em hot”; but these are not the things to 
judge him by. 

The essay on Browning opens with an 
indignant rebuke of the “ Art-for-Art ” 
doctrine, “a theory misbegotten by critical 
wind upon mere versified vacuity,” which 
says that “form is all and the substance 
nothing.” But Mr. Noel’s protest strikes 
one as far too vehement. Who are these 
versificulators ? Why is Mr. Noel so very 
much in earnest ? Mr. Dobson and Mr. Lang 
he specially excepts; but are all other 


writers of “ 8ociety ” verse to be anathema? 
Poetasters and criticasters may very reason¬ 
ably object to Mr. Noel’s swinging blows, 
directed at no one in particular. Is a poetaster 
a man who writes only one indifferent poem, 
or is he one who has got into the bad habit 
of poetastising? By “criticaster” Mr. Noel 
seems to mean the “Art-for-Art” person, 
who, so far as he is comprehensible, is ade¬ 
quately dealt with. 

“To Mr. Browning,” says his critic, “the 
significance of life is more . . . than it 
is to good people who write tracts.” No poet 
or prime-minister can see so many sides of an 
action or character as Browning. His subtle 
sense of the complexity of motive makes him 
the most tolerant poet alive. Those to whom 
to read Browning is something more than the 
pastime of an idle day will recognise the depth 
and truth of Mr. Noel’s appreciation. 

“In Browning we find no despair; he 
preaches energy at our life-task, doing our 
chosen work with all our might; he tells us to 
pierce below custom and convention, and lay 
hold of what is true, satisfying, and abiding in 
our spirits; yea, even when we fail in the eyes 
of the world, he assures us that we may trust 
God, the Father of our spirits, to perfect t- e 
good honest work we have begun, in His own 
best manner, and to renew our youth like the 
eagle’s, if not here, then hereafter. Shockingly 
unscientific! ” 

To those of us who were bora recently it 
sounds odd to be assured that the men of a 
past generation “ deemed Tennyson terribly 
obscure.” The reminder suggests the hope 
that our descendants will not shy at the gnarls 
and twists in Browning’s work. “ Through 
Tennyson,” says his critic, “doubts, aspira¬ 
tions, visions unfamiliar to the aging, 
breathed melodiously.” He spoke to his own 
generation in its own language, about what 
concerned it most deeply. The Idylls come in 
for faithful and discriminating judgment at 
Mr. Noel’s hands. He quotes Mr. John 
Morley’8 opinion that they are “ such little 
pictures as might adorn a lady’s school.” So, 
to be sure, they might; but, as Mr. Noel says, 

“ this dictum seems to lack point and pene¬ 
tration.” And then, delightfully ( iterum 
Oriepinue), “ had it proceeded only from some 
rhyming criticaster, alternating with the 
feeble puncture of his sting the worrying 
iteration of his own doleful drone, it might 
have been passed over as simply an imperti¬ 
nence ” Mr Noel enquires into the meaning 
of the Holy Grail and the quest for it. 
Naturally he does not see in it mere super¬ 
naturalism. “The whole treatment suggests 
more. . . . Does it not rather stand for 

that secret of the higher life as sought in any 
form of supernatural religion, involving acts 
of worship and asceticism and religious con¬ 
templation ? ” At all events, it is to be hoped 
that no one will ask Lord Tennyson. It is 
worth noting that Mr. Noel seems to set a 
higher value on the laureate’s plays than is 
usually the case. 

The space devoted in this volume to Victor 
Hugo is full of good things. Of course, the 
writer does not pretend to deal even super¬ 
ficially with the whole of the great poet’s 
work; but he touches sympathetically a few 
masterpieces such as L'Annie Terrible, I'Art 
(Pitre Grand-pere, the Ligende dee Sieelee, Lee 
Chdtimente, Marion Delorme, Le Roi e’amuee, 

Diqiti 


dwelling particularly on VM-mme qni ril, Lee 
TravaiUeure do la Mer, and Q'uxtre-angt-treive. 
Mr. Noel is not blinded by partisanship—for 
which, in truth, there should be no room— 
though the curious judgments passed on Hugo, 
with an eye rather to his rare extravagances 
than his consistent greatness, make much of 
the essay a defence and protest. 

The Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats essays 
seem slighter. Perhaps not much is mw to be 
said of Wordsworth, whose “ cheerful wisdom 
and prevailing inward happiness” left him 
less troubled by the complexity of things 
than some of his contemporaries and suc¬ 
cessors. Mr. Noel probably shares with most 
people the opinion that the main impression 
of Wordsworth’s work is ethical. Away 
there on the heights life was not to Words¬ 
worth as it is to more perturbed dwellers in 
the plains below. The peace about him is 
therefore always delightful to weary souls, 
but not always satisfying. Perhaps this 
limitation was of the same parentage as his 
lack of “ dramatic power,” a certain want of 
sympathy, an inability to come down and 
fight. This essay will win all suffrages in 
its defence of Wordsworth’s “ minuteness.” 
It points out how he epiritualieee nature, by 
which Mr. Noel does not mean that the poet 
puts into her what is not there. “ A lover is 
the only person who sees his mistress truly.” 
One would fain acknowledge the wisdom and 
penetration of Mr. Noel’s words on Keats and 
Shelley. With Keats, at least, he is in keen 
accord. It is not quite clear, however, whst 
he means by writing that “ the Greeks were 
mere charming story-tellers, not allegorical 
and moral at all; and so far no doubt our 
Keats was not Greek.” No doubt a sustained 
metaphor, like an allegory, is generally the 
product of a-late self-consciousness; but it 
would be easier to understand Mr. Noel if 
there were (say) no Greek tragedy extant. 
And if it is right to call Keats’s work Greek, 
it is chiefly so, perhaps, because of the native 
and unadulterated sympathy of his spirit with 
a mythology which in outline he got only at 
second-hand, and the faultless harmony and 
measure of the songs in which he immor¬ 
talised that sympathy. If he had “ known 
Greek,” he would probably have been no 
greater poet. 

Mr. Noel has done well to collect these 
most suggestive essays. It is difficult to lay 
them aside without regret. 

P. A. Bakitrt. 


Upland and Meadow: a Poaetquissings 
Chronicle. By Charles C. Abbott. (Samp¬ 
son Low.) 

Da. Charles Abbott deserves to be well 
known to all lovers of nature on this side 
of the Atlantic. His Upland and Meadow is 
the most delightful book of its kind which 
America has given to us, and it closely 
approaches White’s Selbome. Not only is the 
author a keen and dose observer, an accurate 
and patient listener, a master of cunning 
contrivances in his pursuits of nature, but he 
has good spirits, good humour, good temper, 
and a good heart. We do not read many 
pages till we get as much interested in hu 
own nature as in his observations of nature; 
and he deserves our thanks for not carrying 
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a gun in his rambles, nor for making any 
attempt at fine writing in bis pages. 

The book, which would have been improved 
by better classification or arrangement, is an 
honest, healthy bit of work, literally filled 
with a naturalist’s observations, and made 
living by a strong common-sense. It is very 
unlike the books of another school, who 
value observations not for themselves but for 
literary effect. Not that Dr. Abbott’s book 
is written in a frigid style. It is, I think, 
delightfully written, avoiding exaggeration, 
and coming to the point at once (though, it is 
worthy of note that he more than once uses, 
like the Scots, “ gotten” for got). His aim 
is thus stated at the outset: 

“ I have seldom seen a half-acre that was not a 
‘ zoo ’ which the study of a lifetime would fail 
to exhaust; but, if this is the sole incentive to 
take a recreative stroll in the upland or meadow, 
it were better to stay at home. 

“On the other hand, to feel that whatever 
creature we may meet will prove companion¬ 
able—that it is no stranger, but rather an 
amusing and instructive friend, assures us both 
pleasure and profit whenever we chance abroad. 

“ He who has this interest in the life about 
him can never be lonely, wander wheresoever 
he will, nor return from a contemplative ramble 
other than a wiser and happier man.” 

Dr. Abbott’s rambles were confined to a small 
circuit at Poaetquissings Creek, New Jersey. 
The botanist, the conchologist, the student of 
insect life, the microBcopist, the archaeologist, 
and, let me add. the student of human nature, 
will one and all find the book well worth readin g. 
Its very richness makes it difficult to review. 
Dr. Abbott keeps us, to use his own phrase, 
“ on the go.” He interests us with his own 
indiriduatity and his cunning contrivances in 
his studies. 

“ I am a professional listener. My business 
with nature is to catch the firstlings of every 
phenomenon, but I never do it.” “ I find my 
brother naturalists are all inclined to over¬ 
rate their powers of observation. The truth is, 
if one’s mind is on subjects of a wholly different 
character, coots might be directly in one’s path 
and not be seen.” “ I cannot find that any of 
our animals live strictly up to the rules laid 
down for them in the library.” “ I asked a 
practical farmer when he thought the spring 
had fairly set in; I asked him again about 
blooming flowers, and he told me of dandelions 
and green grass that had amused him ‘by 
their pluck, seein’ sometimes they were covered 
with snow.’ ” 

It is to his mind, from the facts he has col¬ 
lated, conclusively shown that temperature 
alone has almost nothing to do with a bird’s 
movements, and that summer birds can with¬ 
stand a winter climate. He has also a con¬ 
viction of a mysterious relationship between 
atmospheric conditions and animal activity. 

“ There is not a mammal in the lmd to-day 
that is not a closer student of man and his 
habi s than natur .lists are of the habits of 
mammals. The creatures we essay to study 
play l o-j,eep with us whenever we go abroad.” 

Referring to the marsh wrens building their 
complete globular nests, he says they 

“ were not silent, nor yet did they sing, while 
at work; I ut ut ered frequently short, shxrp, 
sibilant chirps an I twitterings, such as I have 
never hear ! at any other time. It was plainly 
their conversation.” 

Dr. Abbott answers Burrough’s question, 


“ Who has heard the snow-bird sing ? ” in the 
affirmative, and adds that the bird sings 
louder, longer, and sweeter before a snowstorm, 
and that the song may be fairly well expressed 
by “ Snow's coming, ’tis, ’tis, ’tis” Hawks 
on tree tops aroused in him the desire to see 
the country from their point of view, and he 
gratified his whim. He followed his old toad, 
that had for years enjoyed cosy quarters near 
the kitchen door, and found that it nightly 
hopped to the meadows, called out, and waited 
as for an answer. In pursuit of the creatures 
he wished most to see, he has spent the night 
on the river with a lantern illuminating deep 
waters. He has also wrapped himself in a 
blanket, and sat from midnight to dawn in 
the woods with a small bull’s-eye lantern 
hidden away ready for use; and the most mar¬ 
vellous episode that occurred was sounds of 
steps approaching in the dark. They reach his 
side. An animal’s breath is on his face; and, 
on turning on his lantern light, there, in utter 
bewilderment, stood his neighbour’s heifer! 
He has sat down to watch his fence-rail spider, 
and taken it a handful of flies. The spider 
stood in the door of her den and watched him. 
He waited and watched a few minutes. He 
felt a stinging sensation, and turned round to 
find a spider—his spider’s visitor—had selected 
his hat as a prop of new webbing, and had 
fastened it to his nose as an additional support. 
A tree toad has jumped on to the rim of his 
hat as he sat on the grass. One October day 
he gave his spider a beetle-grub, but the 
spider would not have it. “ It bit it, pushed 
it, and finally snapped the cords beneath and 
let it fall; then mended the web so neatly 
none couid determine where it had been 
broken.” One of the finest episodes in the 
naturalist’s library is that of him climbing 
bare-footed a tall elm overhanging the river in 
search of the yellow-throated vireo’s eggs, 
against great dangers and physical difficulties, 
while his pleasure on reaching the ground 
with the eggs in his mouth was so great that 
he shouted for joy, and at the same time swal¬ 
lowed the eggs. His experiments near nests 
with small mirrors, wherein no birds seemed 
to be surprised at seeing their reflections, 
though they supposed them to be in water; 
his flying a gaudy bird-kite in view of nesting 
king birds; his teasing ant-lions; his obser¬ 
vations on sparrows nest-building; his beauti¬ 
ful description of field-mice; his experiments 
in plugging up a kingfisher’s nest; his notes 
on migration of birds; and his conversations 
with that rural representative of the old 
world, Miles Overfield—“The world,” he 
said, “was just about right when I was 
young; why couldn’t it stand still ? ”—are all 
of great interest and value to those who ap¬ 
preciate original observations. 

Rooks like this make us more interested in 
America than do the countless volumes of 
travellers. There is that charm of freshness, 
that power of interesting us as much as the 
writer was himself interested, that frank in¬ 
quisitiveness—though it may smack a little 
of the modern interviewer carried to the world 
of upland meadow, river, and trees, taking 
stealthy views at the midnight side of nature 
with a dark lantern—which make the book 
attractive from beginning to end, which make 
us read every page, and make it, by our keep¬ 
ing it as a book of reference, memorable. It 
abounds not only in foots but in fancy; and 


so a boy from school or a world-wise father 
will find that it adds to his joys in the open 
air, or reveals the wonderful life about his 
feet. Janes Pctevks. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Delamere. By E. Curzon. In 3 vols. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Lucia. By Mrs. Augustus Craven. In 2 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Barren Title. By T. W. Speight. 
(Chatto & Wind us.) 

The Loadstone of Love. By Jean Middlemass. 
(White.) 

The Beautiful Lady Chichester. By A. M. 
Monro. (London Literary Society.) 

Lady Queensfield. By Nioholas Dickson. 
(Edinburgh: A. & C. Black.) 

Crime and Punishment. By Fedor Dostoieffsky. 
(Vizetelly.) 

The reader of Delamere who has not read 
Mr. Curzon’s earlier work, The Violinist of 
the Quartier Latin, is apt to be discouraged 
by the opening chapter, which is full of limp 
description. What could well be weaker, or 
less truly graphio, than such a sentence as 
this— 

“ The deer park, studded with gigantic oaks 
and beeches, stretches to an immense extent 
on one side; while, on the other, the ground 
slopes suddenly towards a picturesque valley, 
watered by the Iser; and all round, in, their 
ever-varying beauty, rise the wooded declivities 
and purple peaks, presenting a landscape that 
might charm a Turner ” ? 

But when one has made his way through the 
deer park and all the other surroundings of 
Delamere, “the seat of the De Ruthyns,” into 
the house itself, he discovers where the 
strength of Mr. Curzon lies. Delamere is the 
centre of a sufficient number of misfortunes 
and conspiracies to equip half-a-dozen works 
of fiction. In it, or connected with it at 
one time or another, are a brother who 
defrauds his niece of her inheritance and yet 
cherishes a political ambition which involves 
his “ mastering the intricacies of the currency 
and banking questions that agitated the com¬ 
mercial world ”; his wife, who becomes 
cognisant of the fraud, but who is as 
good a woman as ever was married to the 
wrong man; his wife’s German half-brother, 
who discovers the fraud and does his best to 
trade upon it; and an Italian serving-woman, 
who “hates Chelsea and thinks Battersea 
Park dull,” whom the German half-brother 
endeavours to make a tool of, but who makes 
a tool of him. Add to the complications, in 
which these characters figure, a game of 
matrimonial cross-purposes which very nearly 
ends in Evelyn de Rathyn’s old lover, Col. 
Stamer, marrying not her, but her niece, 
whom she has intended for her own son; and 
it will be seen that Mr. Curzon has all the 
materials for a stirring story. The worst of it is 
that there is so much stir that the author 
hardly gives fair play to his undoubted power 
of sketching character. Teresa, the Italian 
girl, who is destined to mar the plots of her 
recreant lover, Bernard 'Waldstein, is a really 
admirable portrait, and so is M. Dufour, her 
hopest and comic French wooer and winner, 
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Evelyn de Ruthyn strikes one, however, as 
wanting in moral purpose lor so good a 
woman as the author would have us 
believe her to be. It is not easy to 
see why, when she learns the deceit that 
has been practised by her first husband, 
she does not reveal it. Colonel Stamer, her 
hero, is equally weak. No good reason is 
given for his drifting into a loveless marriage 
with a lunatic, or subsequently into a quasi¬ 
engagement with poor Fleurette, Evelyn’s 
niece. Mr. Curzon falls, indeed, into the 
too common mistake of crowding his canvas 
with characters. He would succeed better 
were he to be content to draw fewer, and to 
draw them all with care, which he is evi¬ 
dently quite capable of doing. But he muBt 
eschew landscapes and politics. 

Lucia is strong where Delamere is weak. 
There are points of resemblance between 
the old French chateau of Harlay and 
the English mansion of Delamere. But 
Mrs. Craven has not more than a dozen 
characters in all, and she wisely concentrates 
her attention on three of these—Count Geof- 
froy, the master of Harlay and a royalist 
noble of the old school; his daughter Lucia, 
who returns to his house a widow; and 
Gauthier D’Arcy, the companion of her child¬ 
hood. As a portrait, Gauthier is little 
short of a masterpiece. A French aristocrat 
with the best instincts of his order, he sets 
himself to become a great “captain of in¬ 
dustry ” ; and, being endowed with a will as 
resolute as M. Ohnet’s “ Maitre des Forges,” 
he succeeds. He also cherishes what for a 
time he believes to be a hopeless passion for 
Lucia, with whom, set free from an unhappy 
marriage, he resumes his acquaintance in the 
beginning of the story. Matters are not im¬ 
proved when Lucia tries to induce Gauthier 
to marry her friend Jacqueline. But what 
seems a crowning blow descends upon him 
when he rescues a child from death by fire at 
his factory, at the cost of his eyesight and 
almost of his life. This blow proves, of 
course, a blessing in disguise. Lucia dis¬ 
covers her love for Gauthier at the moment 
that life appears to be crushed out of him; 
and when he is restored to health, but not to 
the use of his eyes, she overcomes the feeble and 
temporary opposition of her father and insists 
on marrying him. Lucia is a charming French 
sketch. Made a woman, but not embittered, 
by her first unfortunate marriage, her beauty, 
goodness, and sincerity in all things—even in 
the avowal of her feelings for Gauthier—will 
be found invincible by the reader of this story, 
as they were by Gauthier. Her father, too, is 
an unaffected and chivalrous gentleman; and 
Donald and Jacqueline—a brother and sister 
who are encouraged and indeed ennobled by 
the example of Gauthier and Lucia—are hut 
slightly inferior to them. Of its kind—for it 
is clearly a story with a purpose —Lucia is as 
good a novel as has been published for a long 
time. Mrs. Craven might have spared her 
readers certain conversations and digressions 
about Montalembert, Lacordaire, and the anti- 
Voltairean reaction in France. But there is 
not much else that could be spared. 

A Barren Title is a very clever, carefully 
constructed, and enjoyable story. It is not 
unfair to Mr. Speight to say that his hero 
John Fildew, otherwise John Marmaduke 


Lorrimore, ninth Earl of Lough ton, resembles 
Messrs. Besant and Rice's Dick Mortiboy, is, 
indeed, Dick Mortiboy, middle-aged, mildewed, 
and coarsened. But a very likeable Bohemian 
he is, in spite of his indolence, his selfish 
good nature, which does duty for unselfish¬ 
ness, and his weakness for brandy-and-water. 
One can hardly help forgiving the tricks he 
plays on the Dowager Lady Loughton, which 
first of all secure him an income and then 
enable him to have it doubled; and even the 
more questionable concealment of his true posi¬ 
tion from his wife and son. For, Bohemian 
and cynic though he is to the core, he is 
not without generosity and courage. He 
sends money to old public-house “ pads” who 
are in distress, nurses an opponent through a 
fever, and meets his death when endeavouring 
to rescue a child from a fire. But whatever 
may be thought of John Fildew’s character, 
the double life he leads is depicted with un¬ 
questionable skill and humour. There is an 
element of staginess in the accident which 
enables Clement Fildew, artist and heir to the 
Loughton earldom, to make love to Miss 
Collumpton, heiress to the Loughton wealth ; 
but all Mr. Speight’s surprises are admirably 
managed. 

The most that need be said of The Loadetone 
of Love is that it is not worthy of Miss Middle- 
mass. Everybody and everything in it are 
commonplace—the heroine, her lawn-tennis 
lover, her choleric father, her abduction with 
a view to revenge and ransom, and her rescue. 
It may be allowed, indeed, that even in 
fiction disreputable English sporting characters 
are not in the habit of seeking to raise the 
wind after the manner specially affected by 
Greek brigands. But the abduction incident is 
not neatly woven into the plot. Altogether, 
The Loadstone of Love gives the impression of 
having been written to order. Rather happily, 
Miss Middlemass cannot write to order. 

The Beautiful Lady Chichester should be 
regarded less as a novel than as an exercise 
in novel writing. A pretty woman who 
marries a wealthy doctrinaire for his money, 
and is saved from ruin when on the point of 
eloping with another man, to discover that 
her husband is a very lovable man after all, 
and to be in consequence happy ever after¬ 
wards, is a very familiar character in fiction 
nowadays. Nor is there much in this story 
to atone for a hackneyed plot that verges on 
riskiness. But Mr. Monro writes in a rather 
lively style, and so better things may be 
expected from him than The Beautiful Lady 
Chichester. When dealing with the high 
matters of “ society,” he should beware of 
vulgarity. It is surely a little vulgar for one 
gentleman to send bouquets to the wife of 
another, even if she is supposed to be alienated 
from her husband, at all events without 
taking some pains to conceal the questionable 
compliment from that more or less interested 
person. 

Mr. Dickson describes his Lady Queensfield 
as “a Border holiday”; and, indeed, it is 
not so much a novel as a milange of 
Scotch scenery, story-telling, feudalism, and 
Presbyterianism. But there is a thread of 
story in it. It has a hero—one Hugh Jervis- 
wood, an Edinburgh solicitor—and a very 
handy and versatile hero he is, for he can 
officiate as a dog-doctor, and even fill a pulpit 


when necessary, not to speak of his capacity 
in the way of stopping wild horses and 
rescuing alarmed ladies. Besides, he marries 
the daughter of Lady Queensfield’s chamber- 
lain and becomes chamberlain himself. But 
Mr. Dickson makes his little plot subservient 
to his main design, which is that of taking us 
into the Scott country, and revisiting Mel¬ 
rose, Dryburgh, Yarrow, Bemersyde, and the 
Eildon Hills. Mr. Dickson writes very agree¬ 
ably; and his characters have at least the 
merit of being genuine Scotch folk. 

Absurdly bepraised, extravagant, incoherent, 
and even tedious, though Crime and Punish¬ 
ment is, it is not devoid of literary force. It 
is described as a Russian “ realistic ” novel, 
presumably because the heroine is one of the 
saints of the pavement who have recently be¬ 
come fashionable. But M. Fedor Dostoieffsky 
does not, to do him justice, search the gutter 
for his characters. Raskolnikoff, the St. 
Petersburg student-hero of this story, who 
finds his guardian angel in Sounia, a poor girl 
whom the poverty of her family and the 
drunkenness of her father have driven into the 
streets, is not bad in the ordinary sense of the 
word. He is only mad and poor, and given 
to what he calls psychology ; and in a frenzy 
of madness; privation, and philosophy, he 
murders a female usurer and her sister, intend¬ 
ing—so far as he is capable of intending any¬ 
thing—to start as a second Napoleon with 
the money he finds in the house of the mur¬ 
dered women as his capital. But he fails 
through weakness of will; and, after evading 
justice for a time, confesses his crime, and is 
sent to Siberia, where, under the influence of 
Sounia, he becomes a new and comparativly 
sane man. Besides Raskolnikoff and Sounia, the 
chief characters in Crime and Punishment are 
his mother, his sister, and her three lovers— 
Razoumikhin, a fellow-studen% Looskhin, a 
low-minded official, and Svidriga'iloff, a wild 
sensualist. These three last, especially 
Razoumikhin, who is a sort of Russian 
George Warrington, are ably drawn. There 
are many passionate scenes in Crime and 
Punishment ; one of them, between Svidri¬ 
ga'iloff and Raskolnikoff’s sister, in which the 
latter fires at her lover with a revolver, is 
sketched with great, and, indeed, revolt¬ 
ing, power. Nor is Crime and Punishment 
devoid of humour, or of almost Juvenalian 
satire, upon the present condition of society 
in Russia. But before M. Dostoieffsky can 
become a successful novelist of the realistic, or 
of any other, order, he must learn the art of 
condensation. Whatever M. Zola’s faults 
may be, he is never wearisome. 

William Wallace. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

Cruces and Criticisms: an Examination of 
certain Passages in Greek and Latin Texts. 
By W. W. Marshall. (Elliot Stock.) Mr. 
Marshall’s pamphlet contains attempts to 
emend five passages of Aristotle’s Nicomachean 
Ethics, eleven of Cicero’s Correspondence, and 
a few from Plutarch, Virgil, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon; twenty-four in all. His emenda- 
ments are marked by some boldness and origi¬ 
nality; and, although we are seldom able to 
think his suggestions probable, yet he brings 
forward a good many arguments in their be¬ 
half. As an example, let us take Virgil, 
Aen. 11.774, 1 “ Aureus ex humeris sonat arcus, 
tized by vjOOV LC 
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et auras vati Casaida.” Hers we are offended 
by Chlorous carrying a golden bow, when line 
773 said he had one of horn, Lycio cornu ; and, 
as there is also the MS. reading crat for sonat 
(which, perhaps, came in from 652), there must 
be something wrong: crat arcus is nearer the 
truth than tonat, but it really covers some other 
lost word. Now, what weapons ought Chloreus 
to have ? He is an Etruscan, ana might well 
carry such arms as the men of Clusium, “ quia 
tela sagittae Gorytique leves humeris et letifer 
arcus.” Perhaps then gorytus underlies crat 
arcus, and we should read ‘‘Aureus ex humero 
gorytus, et aurea vati Cassida.” If so, gorytus 
disappeared owing to a confusion with Qortynia 
just above. This is oertainly ingenious; and 
Stat. Theb. 4.265 sq., apparently imitating 
Virg. Atn. 11.771-7, has “Terga Cydonaea 
gorytus arundine pulsat.” But unfortunately 
the same passage of Statius also contains tonat 
arcus. Cornu must surely be put merely for 
“ bow,” without any precise reference to 
material. For Am. 11.319, “Exercent colies, 
atque horam asperrima pascunt,” Mr. Marshall 
suggests poscunt, ‘‘they lay a demand on.” 
For such agricultural use of posco he quotes 
Georg. 1.127-8 and Ov. Met. 1.138-9 “ segetes— 
poscebatur humus”; for posco without an accu¬ 
sative of the thing demanded, Aen. 1.666, to 
which he might add Horace, 0. 1.32.1, whether 
we read there poscimur or poscimus. But we 
confess that it still seems to us less harsh to 
keep pascunt, and make it mean with Heyne 
“ they use for pasture.” On Plutarch’s Life 
of Gaius Gracchus, c. 12, Mr. Marshall discusses 
tiie perennial difficulty of the exact meaning of 
sardonic laughter. We do not pretend to 
know what it means here; but, at any rate, it 
must not be overlooked that, while the phrase 
about the laughter comes from Horn. Od. 
20.302, taken along with 347, the following 
expression, <A yiyvionosres ttroy abroh Vidros is 
rmr abrov srfpucixvrm sroXirtv/idruy, is probably 
suggested by another incident in the same 
scene, the darkness which Theoclymenus (Od. 
20.351-2) saw around the heads of the suitors. 
Gaius Gracchus, with the readiness of an orator, 
turned Homer’s whole passage to account 
against his opponents; and it is doubtful whether 
Plutarch understood more of what he said than 
the reference to Xuptinov ytKara. Perhaps he 
did not see the point of even that; at any rate 
he has not conveyed it to us. But taking 
astro* thus, there is no occasion to amend the 
passage by the suggestion of Mr. Marshall’s 
friend, «! for o4 yiyviasoyrt*. The suitors did not 
know of the darkness. 

Handbuch der klastischen Altertums-Wissen- 
schaft. Edited by I. Muller. Parts 1-3. 
(Nordlingen: Beck.) It is always difficult to 
review a manual, and the manual before us is 
intended to summarise in fourteen parts the 
results of all classical philology. Still, it is 
due to the readers of the Academy to give 
them notice of the progress of a most useful 
work. The parts already issued contain Latin 
and Greek grammar and lexicography, rhetoric, 
metric, the science of criticism, palaeography, 
and (as usual in Germany) a history of phil¬ 
ology. The series thus resembles Freund’s 
familiar Triennium, but it is adapted to more 
advanced scholars. The writers are all special¬ 
ists, and their work maintains a high level. 
Perhaps the Latin grammar by Schmalz and 
Stolz, and Blass’s pages on criticism and 
palaeography, are the most valuable portions 
of the work. Brngmann’s Greek grammar is 
able, of course, but very one-sided, and its 
syntax is so short as to be useless. The article 
on Greek lexicography is not very satisfactory 
to one who wants to be instructed. English 
readers, too, will be surprised to find Liddell 
and Scott and Sophocles omitted, while a full 
paragraph is given to “ Passow.” But, on the 
whole, the Handbuch seems likely to fulfil its 


aim admirably. Certainly we have ourselves 
found it useful as a book of reference for a busy 
man, who cannot “ keep up ” in all subjects. 

Livy, Book XXL Edited with Introduction, 
Notes, and Maps, by the Bev. L. D. Dowdall. 
(Cambridge; Bell.) In one sense Mr. Dow¬ 
dell's labours have been unnecessary, since they 
have carried him across ground already oc¬ 
cupied by Mr. Capes’s excellent little edition of 
books xxL-xxii. of Livy. But he has him¬ 
self produced a very useful schoolbook. The 
text is in the main that of Madvig. The Intro¬ 
duction is somewhat sketchy; but the notes 
are dear, to the point, and seldom missing on 
any difficult construction or passage. On c. 17, 

§ 8, the force of suo in “ duae Bomanae legiones 
cum suo justu equitatu” seems hardly brought 
out by translating “ with their regular comple¬ 
ment of cavalry.” Livy apparently meant by 
suo to distinguish the (600) Boman cavalry from 
the 1600 mentioned below, who were but allies. 
On c. 43, § 15, the use of eductum for the 
commoner educatum might, perhaps, have been 
pointed out. But opinion will always differ as 
to whether enough has been said in notes, and 
Mr. DowdaU’8 notes may very safely be re¬ 
commended for schoolboys. 

Livy, Books XXIII.-XXIV. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by G. C. Macaulay. 
(Macmillan.) Of the two books which this 
edition covers we have carefully followed it 
through the first. It, too, has its text based 
upon that of Madvig. But we cannot say exactly 
the same of Mr. Macaulay’s work as of Mr. 
Dowdall’s. It is another of those careful 
studies of a limited portion of an author of 
which Macmillan’s “ Classical Series ” contains 
so many. But, whereas it is meant for “read¬ 
ing in the upper forms of schools,” it seems to 
us much more fit for the masters than for the 
boys. The notes—excellent of their kind—are 
not numerous enough for boys, and are often 
rather over their heads. Few boys -will stop to 
puzzle out a Latin note, even one recommended 
by the name of Gronovius; and none of them 
are likely to be in a position to read Marquardt’s 
Bomische Staatsverwaltung or Euhnast’s Huupt- 
punkte der Livianischen Syntax. Where is the 
Bchool library which contains the latter ? 
Something of the same sort may be said of 
Introduction II., on the Sources of the Narra¬ 
tive. It lays down Livy’s authorities plainly 
enough, and proceeds to draw certain inferences 
about their relation to each othor; but it 
nowhere states the A, B, C of the thing, 
the elementary considerations about historical 
evidence, which, if a boy’s attention is to be 
turned to sources at all, should be explained to 
him first, that he may see the rules illustrated 
or violated by the composer whom he is going 
to read. On xxiii., 23, §4, “utordo ordini 
non homo homini praelatus videretur,” there 
should surely be a note to explain that ordo 
ordini means different classes of ex-magistrates, 
a thing not likely to be plain to schoolboys. 
In c. 32,' § 19, we doubt whether conquisitionem 
is only “ a stricter kind of delectus carried out 
! by Boman officials in the country itself.” The 
mere raising of troops is dealt with in §§ 1 
and 14; and we suspect that conquisitionem 
means looking up the men who had gone 
home, or fled north after the defeat of Cannae.’ 
The verb conyuirere is used of exactly such an 
errand in Livy xxv. 22, which chapter also 
(though this may be only a coincidence) con¬ 
tains a reference to Cannae. But Mr. Mac¬ 
aulay’s introductions and notes will be found 
well worthy the attention of seniors. 

Livy, Books XXI. -XXIII. With Introduction 
and Notes by M T. Tatham. (Oxford; 
Clarendon Press.) The earlier books of Livy’s 
account of the Second Punic War have had 
many English editors of late, partly perhaps 
because books xxi.-xxiii. are those required 


in one of the Oxford Pass Schools. Mr. 
Dowdall has edited book xxi., Mr. Capes 
xxi, xxii., Mr. Macaulay xxiii., xxiv., and 
Messrs. Church and Brodribb have published 
a translation of xxi.-xxv. Nevertheless, there 
was room for Mr. Tatham’s compact and 
scholarly little edition, meant as it professes to 
be for leas advanced pupils. The notes seem to 
us very judicious, both in what is said and what 
is omitted. “I have avoided philological 
notes,” Mr. Tatham writes, and he has thereby 
gained room for explanation in other matters. 
Here and there it is possible to criticise one of 
his renderings, or to wish for an additional 
note. On xxii. 37, the expression navium 
classem might be shown to be no mere tautology, 
but an example of the old meaning of datsis, 
“ a force of ships,” not “ a fleet.” This use is 
the better worth noting because, while Virgil 
has it in Aeneid, vii. 716, Livy was himself 
puzzled by his authorities employing it else¬ 
where (iv. 34). On practorc suo, in xxiii. 19, 
Mr. Tatham has tbe note, “ not the governor of 
Casilinum, but a man now chosen to command 
the Praenestines.” It might have been well to 
add that such praetores are understood to have 
been native and not Boman officers. But on 
the whole Mr. Tatham’s book may be warmly 
recommended for school use. 

T. Livii Ah Urbe Conditd Libri I., II., 
XXI., XXII. Adjunctae sunt partes selectae 
ex Libris III., Iv., VI. Edidit A. Zingerle. 
(Williams & Norgato.) This rather curious 
combination of parts of Livy is, it appears, due 
to recent instructions issued by the Austrian 
Government for the Gymnasia. The book is, 
therefore, intended in usum scholarum, although 
it contains no commentary. On the othor 
hand, it has a useful geographical index, which 
plays at the same time the part of a geo¬ 
graphical dictionary. It is cheap, strongly 
bound, and (a practice which we recommend 
to the notice of English publishers) the maps 
are attached to the outer instead of the 
inner edge of the cover. In issuing this text 
Herr Zingerle has been able to turn to account 
the work he has done in preparing a large 
edition of Livy. He gives a list ef the passages 
in which he departs from the readings of 
Weissenbom (as re-issued by H. J. Muller). 
Many of these are Madvig’s emendations, and 
the points are generally small. 

Xenophon, Anabasis. Book I. By J. Mar¬ 
shall. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) Mr. Mar¬ 
shall gives us to understand that his edition is 
meant for the use of junior students, and his 
notes and introduction are very judiciously 
adjusted to their wants. The section of the 
introduction upon “ The Style and Literary 
Character of the Anabasis ” strikes us as parti¬ 
cularly well written, and likely to calf into 
activity whatever germs of literary taste a boy 
may possess. We have had some reason to 
suspect lately that Xenophon, with which most 
boys once began Greek, is being squeezed out 
of use between Delectuses and Beaders on the 
one hand and harder classical authors on the 
other; and we shall be glad if the present work 
does something to put the book back again 
where it should be—in the hands of all beginners. 
Like Caesar’s Gallic War, the Anabasis has just 
the subject and the qualities neoessary to 
interest bright boys; and, in both cases, the 
language. is simple. But even simple Greek 
needs notes, and Mr. Marshall has played well 
his part as an editor. 

Sophocles, for the Use of Schools. By L. 
Campbell and E. Abbott. New Edition. In 
2vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) This edition 
is adapted from Prof. Campbell’s larger edi¬ 
tion of Sophocles. After each play had been 
published singly, the whole seven have been 
revised and combined into two volumes—one 
with introduction and text, the other contain- 
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ing the notes. The Introduction includes a 
Grammar of Sophocles and sections on the 
metres and MSS. The “Grammar,” we may 
add, is greatly improved from what it was 
when Prof. Kennedy castigated the scheme of 
the genetive contained iu it. Altogether, as a 
small edition of Sophocles, these two volumes 
are admirable. They are sold separately. 

The Sixteen Satires of Juvenal : a New Trans¬ 
lation. By 8. H. Jeyes. (Oxford: Thornton.) 
Mr. Jeyes’ translation will be judged differently 
by opposite schools of criticism. Those who 
look for an exact rendering of Juvenal’s words 
will be disappointed; those who require in a 
translator something more—spirited transfusion 
and ingenious adaptation to the language and 
associations of our own time—will find much to 
arrest and a great deal to enlighten them. 
Except Mr. Lewis’s version, I know no other 
which grapples with the difficulties of the 
second, sixth, and ninth satires; and as these 
(though for internal reasons usually omitted in 
school editions) are among the highest efforts 
of Juvenal’s genius, and are, besides, apt to be 
more difficult than the average run of the 
satires, we may be thankful to Mr. Jeyes for 
what he has given us, even if in a hundred 
points of detail we differ from his view of the 
meaning. A short specimen from the seventh 
satire—verses 105-114—will suffice : 

“But you eay they are an idle tribe—loungers, 
unpractised. Then tell me how much is secured 
bj the public services of lawyers and the big 
bundles of documents which go about with them. 
Their own talk is tall, and never taller than when 
there is a creditor to listen, or if they have fe't 
a still sharper spur from the fidgeting client who 
brings his huge ledger to purs re a bad debt. 
Then our lawyer sets his big bellows to blow off 
gigantic lies, and covers his front with slobber. 
But, if you want to know his actual gains, you 
may balance the estites of a hundred pleaders by 
a single Red Jacket's.” 

The book is admirably printed, and has the 
considerable recommendation in our commercial 
era of extreme cheapness. 

Aeschines in Ctesiphon'em. Translated by J. 
Edgar. (Edinburgh: Thin.) A very con¬ 
venient little companion to the speech. We 
have found it accurate wherever we nave tested 
it, though in some passages a higher degree of 
literalness would make it more useful to young 
students. The translation is accompanied by 
an excellent introduction on the history, and 
on the system of Athenian law-courts. 

Schulw&rterbuch zur Germania. Yon Dr. E. 
Wolff. (Leipzig: Freytag.) This book is a 
specimen of the way in which the desire to 
supersede the lexicon is met in German schools. 
It corresponds, in fact, to the vocabularies 
which Messrs. Macmillan append to their 
“ Elementary Classics.” It is carefully drawn 
up and clearly printed, has thirty-three illus¬ 
trations and a map, and costs, for the 100 pages, 
ninepence. We commend the illustrations to 
the notice of English school-publishers. With 
the exception of the Naples head of Yespasian, 
they are tolerably good. 

' The excellent series of classical texts pub¬ 
lished by Freytag, of Leipzig, and directed by 
Dr. C. Schenk!, has received two further ad¬ 
ditions. Nohl’s edition of select speeches of 
Cicero has now a third part, including the 
Oratio de Imperio Cn. Pompeii and the four 
orations in Catilinam, with a preface of ten 
pages, an adequate argumentum, and convenient 
critical notes at the foot of the page—all for 
sixpence. Kloucek has issued an excellent 
edition of the Aeneid, with no introduction, but 
full critical footnotes and an index of proper 
names, well bound in cloth, for eighteenpence. 
We are doing good service to schoolmasters by 
oalling their attention to this series. For school 
use, if the Aeneid only is required, Kloucek’s 


edition is in no way inferior, and is in the 
completeness of its critical apparatus much 
superior to Dr. Kennedy’s, published by the 
Cambridge Press at more than three times the 
price. This series has the further advantage 
over that published by Teubner that the paper 
is glazed, and may be writt- n on with ink. 

To^okAIovi ’A vTiyirri prrh npirutSSy tnropyrju druy 

(ir ‘Ayrats). The distinctive feature of this 
book—the author of which, we believe, is Mr. 
A. Palles—is the variety of conjectural emenda¬ 
tions offered. Some of these are really astonish¬ 
ing. Thus, in 369 tyhroAu is condemned and 
av{hroAit suggested, though not admitted into 
the text. Another well-known line appears as 

sal <p\iypa teal a ypoly ippdynpa sal iurrpovdpovs hpyd t 

(354), though it is difficult to see what the last 
two words can mean. Two lines further on the 
difficult aXipia J9«Ai) becomes iyalSpua 0i\r), and 
the author remarks simply, ri i( tpns tUaelat 
ANAI8PEIA leoSvyapi? pt rb SvealOpua, Others are 
not bad, but often needless: as, for example, 
tltiai tor «1Mti in 618. There is a very curious 
note on <rroxi («, 241, where that word is said 
to be “the same as enxlC", Agam. 1383, and 
trvvdrvpov of tpplywpi." The book is well 
printed. 

Mr. Frowde, on behalf of the Oxford Press, 
has sent us a third edition of the translation of 
the Litany, &c., into Greek verses, originally 
issued by the Rev. A. G. Chatfield in 1866. It 
is a very interesting book, handsomely printed 
and bound. As a specimen of Mr. Chatfield’s 
smoothness of versification, we may quote the 
Philhellene prayer with which he concludes his 
preface to the new edition: 

'Avcucto trefoil ‘EAAcfftoi Vtdpyioy, 

(uydopin tc <pL\rdTT}y • SdWot r" A«1 
Swdprris Avydtrrup , was r < 0aun\ucbt boaof • 
hrroU 81 Soli/s S\0oy tlphymy r’ 

We have also received: Terenti Andria, by 
Freeman and Sloman, Xenophon's Anabasis 1., 
by J. Marshall, and Euripides' Ipliigenia in 
Tauris, by C. S. Jerram (Clarendon Press 
Series); Cicero de Senectute, by E. 8. Shuck- 
burgh, Atschylsis ’ Prometheus, by H. M. 
Stephenson, and Xenophon's Cyropaedia, by 
A. H. Cooke (Macmillan’s Elementary Classics), 
&c., &c. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
Following a suggestion made some months 
ago by Lord Rosebery, it has been decided to 
found a Scottish History Society, for the print¬ 
ing of unpublished documents illustrating the 
civil, religious, and social history of Scotland. 
Among the MSS. which it is proposed to pub¬ 
lish may be mentioned letters of a 1 dates for 
the last three centuries, diaries and common¬ 
place books of biographical and literary in¬ 
terest, household books, farm and estate 
accounts, genealogical memoranda, as well as 
presbytery and kirk session records, parochial 
registers, and other ecclesiastic documents. 
The president of the society is Lord Rosebery; 
the secretary is Mr. T. G. Law, of the Signet 
Library; while the council includes the names 
of Prof. Masson, as chairman, Dr. Skene, the 
historiographer royal, the Rev. Dr. Dowden, 
Mr. Aeneas Mackay, &c. The annual sub¬ 
scription will be one guinea, for which each 
member will receive two volumes of about 320 
pages. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish immediately 
the lecture recently delivered at Oxford by 
Prof. Freeman on “George Washington, the 
Expander of England.” It will now bear the 
title of Greater Greece and Greater Britain, with 
an appendix on Imperal Federation. 

The same publishers have the following 
novels in the press : Living or Dead, by Hugh 
Conway; Neaera : a Tale of Ancient Rome, by 
John W. Graham; and A Lily among Thorns. 

Dial 


Messes. Blackwood have in the press a new 
novel by Mr. Laurence Oliphant, entitled 
Masallam : a Problem of the Period. 

Effie Ogilvie, the Story of a Young life, is 
the title of a novel by Mra. Oliphant, which 
will be published next week by Messrs. James 
MacLehoae & Sons, of Glasgow. 

The late Thomas North was engaged at the 
time of his decease on a History of the 
Church Bells of Hertfordshire and their 
Founders ; and his unfinished MSS. were 
placed in the hands of Mr. Stahlscbmidt, the 
author of Surrey Bells and their Founders, 
who has edited and completed the work. It 
will be issued in a few days by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 

Mr. Stanford has ready for issne, a Handy 
Guide to Norway, by Thomas B. Willson, the 
result of visits made by the author during the 
past thirteen years. A series of maps, and an 
appendix on the flora and lepidaptere of 
Norway, are included. 

Ms. Alexander Gardner, of Paisley, have 
in the press a Glossary to the Poetry and Prose 
of Bums, with copious illustrations from 
English authors, compiled by Mr. John Cuth- 
bertson. 

Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson, and 
Ferrier, of Edinburgh, will publish in the 
course of the present month Edinburgh Past and 
Present, by Mr. J. B. Gillies, with 150 illus¬ 
trations. There will also be historical and 
scientific notes on the county of Midlothian, 
written by the Rev. James S. Mill, Miss Flora 
Masson, and Prof. Geikie. The volume will be 
handsomely got up as a souvenir of the Edin¬ 
burgh International Exhibition, to be opened 
on May 6. 

Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams has written 
a work, in two volumes, entitled Good Queen 
Anne; or, Men and Manners, Life and Letters, 
in England’s Augustan Age. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. have made arrange¬ 
ments for the produciion of An Official Illus¬ 
trated Guide to the Great Northern Railway. 
The book, which will be profusely illustrated 
with wood engravings, binlseye-view maps in 
colour, and route maps, will be ready for pub¬ 
lication early in June. 

Messrs. F. V. White & Co. will issue shonly 
two new novels: The Cost of a Lie, by Mrs. 
H. Lovett-Cameron ; and The Heiress of Hare- 
dale, by Lady Virgin a Bandars. They will 
also publish two shilling novelettes, entitled: 
Bad to Beat, by Captain Hawley Smart; and 
A Pauper Peer, by Major Arthur Griffiths. 

Messrs. Burns & Oates’ list of announce¬ 
ments for May includes : Christian Patience, by 
Bishop Ullathome; Life of the late Frederick 
Lucas, M.P., founder of the “ Tablet,” by his 
brother, Mr. Edward Lucas; The Clothes of 
Religion, by Mr. Wilfrid Ward; At Antioch 
again, by Lord Petre ; A Month's Meditations, 
edited by Prior Vaughan ; The Following 
of Christ, by John Tauler ; Margaret Clitherow, 
by Miss Oliver ; A Young Philistine, and other 
Stories, by Miss Alice Corkran; and a popular 
Life of St. Cuthbert, by Provost Consitt; as 
well as a reissue of the Archbishop of Glasgow’s 
History of the Northumbrian Saint. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce a new edition 
of Mr. Henry James’s novels and tales, to be 
published monthly in fourteen volumes. 

Messrs. Saxon & Co. have in the press a 
second edition of M. French Sheldon’s trans¬ 
lation of SalammbO, the first edition of 7,000 
copies being nearly exhausted. 

Dr. H. Hupe will write for the Early Eng¬ 
lish Text Society’s final part of the Cursor Mundi 
a fresh essay on the sounds, inflections, and 
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rhythm of the poem, besides his first essay on 
the filiation and text of the M88. 

The New Shakspere Society gpves a limited 
number of admissions to its unique Shakspere 
Concert on Friday, May 14, when seven of the 
songs and ballads quoted by Shakspere, and 
settings of his words from 1600 to 1886, will be 
sung. Application should he made soon to the 
hon. secretary, Mr. Kenneth Grahame, 65 
Chelsea Gardens, Chelsea Bridge Road, 8.W. 

lx connexion with the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate, of which Mr. Oscar Browning is 
secretary, an examination will be held at the 
end of June, both in London and Cambridge, 
in the theory, history, and practice of teaching. 
The London examination will be held at the 
North London Collegiate School for girls in 
Camden Town. 

M. Firm in Didot will shortly issue a French 
version of Miss Amelia B. Edwards’s Lord 
Bra.ckcnhu.ry, translated by Mdme. Louise 
Poucet, with the title modified to “ Mys- 
terieuse Disparition de Lord Brackenbury.” 
This story has been twice translated into Ger¬ 
man, besides being published in English by two 
German firms. It has also been translated 
into Russian, reproduced in Australia and New 
Zealand, and reprinted in several forms in the 
United States of America. 

The sum of £1,150 has been subscribed at 
Calcutta for a memorial to the late Keshab 
Chandra Sen. It is proposed to place a por¬ 
trait of him in the town-hall, and to appro¬ 
priate the balance to founding two prizes, one 
confined to women, in the university. 


THE SHELLEY SOCIETY. 

Mr. F. S. Ellis’s presentation facsimile of 
Shelley’s Hellas to the Shelley Society will be 
ready in May. The society now numbers 280. 
Its “Cenci” rehearsals go on well. Mr. Her¬ 
mann Vezin has taken greatly to his part of 
Count Cenci. The Hon. Harold Dillon has 
kindly furnished Miss Alma Murray with 
drawings for her “Cenci” dresses from con¬ 
temporary pictures. The dregs in Vecellio, 
1598, she thought too stiff and formal. 

Dr. John Todhxtnter has written a very 
pretty prologue for the Shelley Society’s first 
performance of “ The Cenci ” on Friday, May 7. 
He asks the audience why they have left the 
leaves and blossoms of May for toe theatre’s 
painted scene; and then answers, because that 
is the temple of Shelley’s spirit. His vision, 
“ The Cenci,” is to pass before them in breath¬ 
ing form : the monstrous father, the daughter 
disnatured by unnatural wrong, avenging crime 
with crime. Who shall weigh her guilt, her 
innooenoe ? Even he who held the scale for 
Guido and Pompilia, and weighed their souls 
in his balance—Browning, who has come to 
honour Shelley, and whose birthday this Seventh 
of May will be. But hush. “ The Cenci ”! 

Mr. Andrew Lang's humorous blank-verse 
skit on the Shelley Society’s inaugural meeting, 
which appeared in the Saturday Review of 
March 13, has been reprinted by Mr. T. J. 
Wise in a handsome demy octavo, on Dutch 
hand-made paper, with a few notes somewhat 
in the author's vein, much to the delight of the 
lucky thirty folk who have got a copy of this 
“ limited ” edition. But there are three lines 
set as blank verse in the Saturday article, and 
so reproduced by Mr. Wise, p. 15, which need 
re-arranging like the In Memoriam stanza 
(VI. vi.) which they parody: 

“ Oh, somewhere, meek unconscious Matt, 

That sit’st below Teutonic limes, 

Somewhere thou'lt read i’ the Timet 

How Stopford Brooke has knocked thee flab” 

" O ! somewhere, meek unconscious dove, 

That sittest ranging golden hair,” 4c. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., of Boston, 
announce, as a new volume in their “ Riverside 
Aldine ” series, a collection of seven addresses 
by Mr. James Russell Lowell, all of which, but 
one, were delivered by him in England. The 
subjects are: “Democracy” (which gives the 
title to the volume), “ Garflela,” “ Dean Stan¬ 
ley,” “Fielding,” “Coleridge,” “Don Quixote,” 
and “ Books and Reading.” 


Messrs. Putnams announce The Political 
History of Canada, by Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
which we suppose will also be issued in this 
country. 

Mr. H. H. Furness has just issued 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott) his new Variorum 
Othello, edited with all the loving care which 
has distinguished the former volumes of his 
series. He has, however, abandoned his 
editing of the text, and has reprinted that of 
the First Folio, with fresh stops, &c. He has 
unhappily accepted that plainly forged nine¬ 
teenth-century ballad which Mr. J. P. Collier 
put forth as genuine, and has reprinted it with 
only Dr. Ingleby’s questioning of its genuine¬ 
ness. Among Mr. Furness’s notes are many 
short ones by Edwin Booth and other actors 
as to the meaning of the lines and the expres¬ 
sion which actors should give to them. On 
the vexed question of the dramatic time of the 
play, Mr. P. A. Daniel and other authorities 
are quoted. Mr. Furness’s extracts on all 
points of interest are of his wonted fulness, 
and show his usual judgment. He adds a 
useful index. Long may he live to finish his 
laborious and most helpful task ! 

Mr. Astor, the author of Valentino, has had 
two copies bound in ivory boards, and enclosed 
in silver cases, for presentation to the Pope 
and to the King of Italy. 

After a controversy that has lasted for 
many years, a Bill has at last passed both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate for 
building a national library at Washington. 
The total cost is estimated at 2,323,600 dollars 
(£464,720), of which not more than 500,000 
dollars is for the land. The area is nearly three 
acres, the building being 450 feet by 300 feet; 
and there will ultimately be accommodation .for 
four million volumes. The architect is Mr. 
J. L. Smithmeyer. 

Sigurd Ibsen, a son of the poet, has been 
appointed an attachi of the Swedish-Norwegian 
legation at Washington. 

The number of books by Hugh Conway 
that have appeared in rapid succession since 
his death has naturally given rise to comment, 
which culminates in the following extra¬ 
ordinary paragraph in the Enquirer of Cin¬ 
cinnati : 

“ The discovery is now made that the real 
makers [of Living or Bead ] are Joseph Williams 
and his wife, known in London as dramatic 
writers under the pen names of Comyns Carr and 
Alice Comyns Carr. The foundation is a short 
sketch by Conway, but the work is otherwise that 
of the Williamses.” 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The whole of the non-ephemeral part of the 
April Livre is occupied with a second paper on 
Dickens and his visits to Paris, by M. du 
Pontivice de Heussey. It is chiefly occupied 
with translated letters, and contains nothing of 
much novelty or interest to English readers, 
but has a full-page etched portrait by M. 
Theodore Joyeuse. The author will, at least, 
not dissatisfy some exacting admirers of 
Dickens, for he lays it down squarely that the 
author of Pickwick was “le plus grand eeri- 
vain de son epoque et de son pays.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE RIVER MONNOW. 

“Ante alias Arethu-a sorores.” 

With many a gambol, from ihy birthplace high 
On wild Welsh mountains, lovedat thou to dance 
Down vales, ’mong fern, oaks, rock, an endless 
trance 

Of silvan beauty; childlike rare the sigh 
Frequent thy rippled laugh ’neath youth's blue 
sky; 

Soon as a hoyden mad’at thou swift advance, 
Withdrawals shy, then, straight-grown as a 
lanoe, 

With flow'rs and whispered nothings swimm’st 
thou by. 

Ah, halt thee—listen to my prayer a space— 
Nay, frown not, smile that welcome smile again. 
Oft have I woo’d thee—watched with love's fond 
pain 

The varied moods that brighten o’er thy face. 
Here loiter, placid, full; nor e'er disdain 
Thy swain’s harsh piping or his rustic grace. 

M. G. Watkins. 


OBITUARY. 

EDMUND OLLIER. 

There passed away on Monday, April 19, a 
writer of considerable merit, a poet of tender¬ 
ness, grace, and thoughtfulness, a journalist 
of firm convictions, a Liberal who would not 
bend the knee to the ruling fetish, a popular 
historian, and, in the estimation of those few 
who were admitted to the intimacy of his very 
retired life, a man most loveable. Edmund 
Ollier was bora on November 26, 1826, near 
London, and, with the exception of some 
holiday jaunts, he passed all his life in the 
metropolis. The son of Charles Ollier, the 
publisher who introduced to the world Keats, 
Shelley, Leigh Hunt, Lamb, and Procter, and 
who had some literary merit and did some 
literary work himself, he grew up in an excel¬ 
lent mental atmosphere and received a sound 
education. With Leigh Hunt, Edmund Ollier 
was on terms of personal friendship; and he pub¬ 
lished a selection of Hunt’s essays, as well as 
of Charles Lamb’s writings, with critical and 
biographical introductions. He made his 
literary debut in Ainsworth's Magazine as early 
as 1844, and thenceforth, until the year 1877, 
he was very active in the periodical press. He 
contributed largely to Household Words and All 
the Year Round-, was, from 1855 to 1858, sub¬ 
editor of the Leader; in 1859-60 editor of the 
Atlas, and from 1864 to 1866 literary editor of 
the London Review. An occasional writer in the 
Daily News from 1853 to 1877, he separated 
from that paper because his convictions through¬ 
out his life led to a strenuous opposition to 
Russia. He had, in this respect, adhered to 
the views prevailing among the majority of the 
Liberal party during the Crimean War. In the 
same s,.irit he joined a band of men who weie 
grouped together under the name of the Temple 
Union, and a number of the fly-leaves issued 
by that society were from his pen. Neither in 
religion nor in politic* was he a Conservative. 
Starting in life with a strong tendency in 
favour of democracy, he was gradually led to 
oissever himself from the line of policy which 
the Liberal par y has followed under Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s leadership. He participated in remon¬ 
strances against the English invasion of Egypt 
in 1882 (two papers to that effect appeared in the 
Echo), nor could he approve of the vacillating 
policy which followed. He was strongly opposed 
to the present plans for the disruption of the 
empire ; and the last thing he published, but a 
few weeks ago, was a vigorous letter in Vanity 
Fair —with which paper he otherwise had no 
connexion—against the fatal excesses of party 
spirit, and against the mode of the proceedings 
^ of the Ministry. But, on the whole, he 
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had long given np journalistic activity. Having, 
in 1869, beoome connected with the publishing 
firm of Cassell, he wrote for them a series of 
critical and historical works. Of the former 
may be mentioned The Dor6 Gallery (1870), 
Essay on Sacred Art (1873), Our British Portrait 
Pointers (1874). Butheis probably best known 
by his popular histories, which appeared both 
in monthly parts and in elegant quarto volumes, 
with numerous illustrations. They are the 
History of the F> anco-German IFar (2 vols., 
1870-71), of which a second edition appeared, 
unfortunately without the author being enabled 
to utilise the material collected since the first 
edition; History of the United States (3 vols., 
1875-77); History of the Russo-Turkish War 
(2 vols., 1878-79), with a valuable excursus 
on Afghanistan; and, lastly, Universal His¬ 
tory, of which the fourth and final volume 
was completed last year. Without laying much 
claim to original research, those books, and 
especially the last, possess a lasting value by the 
author’s impartial disposition, and the clear¬ 
ness and sober beauty of his style. He con¬ 
tributed last year an essay to the Book of the 
Thames ; and was during the last mouths of his 
life engaged on writing another historical 
work, of which three parts are in print, though 
not yet published. A fortnight before his 
death, however, he formally resigned the work, 
feeling that, hard-working man as he was, his 
course of activity had nearly run out. His 
Poems from the Greek Mythology, and Miscel¬ 
laneous Poems (1867), deserve a much wider 
popularity than they seem to have received; 
and few things can be finer in their tender 
melancholy than his poem, Florimel. Ollier 
never strove for party position, for honours or 
distinctions; he received, however, in 1867 
from King Victor Emmanuel the cross of the 
order of Saint Maurice and Saint Lazarus, in 
recognition of his literary advocacy of the 
cause of Italian unity and independence. It 
was not given him to see himself surrounded 
by children. A gifted and most devoted wife, 
the companion of his labours, survives him. 
To his friends, as, in his own words, they 
“ lift the heavy coffin-lid from the sweet, dead 
face,” Edmund Ollier will be for ever unforget¬ 
table. Euo. Oswald. 


The Eev. George Omsby, who died at Fish- 
lake Vicarage, near Doncaster, on April 17, 
aged seventy-seven, deservedly obtained a high 
reputation as an antiquary in the North of 
England. His preferment in the Church was 
but scanty. After holding several curacies in 
Northumberland and Durham, ho was admitted 
in August, 1850, to the vicarage of Fisfalake, 
a benefice in the gift of the dean and chapter 
of Durham. The parish was extensive, and its 
inhabitants mainly consisted of small farmers 
and labourers. For many years the emolument 
averaged only about £200 per annum; but 
about 1864 the income was augmented by 
the patrons to £350 a year. As a mark of 
honour, he was appointed by the Archbishop 
of York in 1879 to the prebendal stall of 
Ampleforth inYork Minster ; but this advance¬ 
ment, although deserved and appreciated, 
brought no addition to his resources. For the 
members of the Surtees Society Mr. Omsby 
edited the Correspondence of Bishop Cosin, the 
High-church Bishop of Durham, and the Remains 
of Denis Granville, a scion of the Cornish house 
of that name, and a Dean of Durham, who for 
conscience sake sacrificed all, and went with 
the exiled James to France. At a subsequent 
period, Mr. Omsby edited a volume of Selections 
from the Household Books of Lord William 
Howard of Naworth Castle, a work full of 
interest as illustrating the domestic life of a 
munificent and scholarly nobleman in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth. Mr. Omsby’s last labour 
was a History of York Diocese, one of the best 


publications included in the admirable series of 
diocesan histories in course of issue by the 
8. P. C. K. 

The name of Sir Henry Morgan Vane, who 
died at 74 Eaton Place, on| April 22, aged 77, 
was familiar to not a few as the secretary for 
many years of the Charity Commissioners; but 
to a select circle of friends, who were admitted 
to his domestic society, or to fellowship within 
the walls of the Reform Club, his knowledge in 
heraldry and genealogy was the theme of 
constant admiration. No one could tread with 
more ease than he did the mazes of heraldic 
lore, or genealogical knowledge, and he was 
ever ready to point out the right paths to 
others. He will be much missed as a “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend.” Unfortunately for 
antiquaries, his knowledge is buried with him. 
Had Sir Henry Vane outlived the aged Duke 
of Cleveland, now in his eighty-fourth year, he 
would have enjoyed the barony of Barnard. 

We have also to record with regret the death 
of the Hon. Lionel Tennyson, the second son of 
the poet laureate, and the husband of a 
daughter of Mr. F. Locker. Besides being a 
contributor to the periodical press, he wrote, 
two years ago, an admirable report on “The 
Moral and Material Progross and Condition of 
India,” for 1881-82. He died at sea off Aden, 
on April 20, from a fever contracted while on 
a visit to India. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Cairo: April 10 ,1886. 

I find that the crocodile has not so entirely 
vanished from the Nile north of the First 
Cataract as is usually supposed. We found the 
footprints of what must have been a large 
specimen in a sandy nook opposite the eastern 
shore of the island of Elephantine ; und during 
my first visit to Silsileh, on the way up to 
Assuan, one was aotually caught by the 
natives. Even as far down the river as the 
cliffs of A'asr es-Sayyad, the nazir of the sugar¬ 
cane plantations informed me that crocodiles 
are occasionally met with, though it is not 
alwayr easy to determine whether an Egyptian 
means a real crocodile bv the word timsahh, or 
only the large lizard-like monitor. Like the 
faith, however, which offered him divine 
honours, the 8<cred animal of Sebek is now 
practically extinct in Egypt. Above Cairo this 
has been occasioned more bv the steamers than 
by the guns of sportsmen, for the crocodile is a 
nervous creature, and does not like the noise of 
addle-wheels; but it is difficult to account for 
is complete disappearance from the Delta.* 

In a former letter I stated that I had fully 
explored the cliffs south of the ruins of Anti- 
noopolis, with the exception < f a ravine up 
which runs the line of a deserted railway. 
Favoured by persistently h ; gh i:orth winds, 
against which it is vain for a descending 
dahabiah to attempt to struggle, I have now 
made good this omission ; and I have further 
carried my explorations beyond the southern 
limits mentioned in my former communication, 
round the promontory of Isbayda, or rather 
Gebel Sheikh S •yyid, to the ruins of an old 
town at the northern end of the plain of Tel el- 
Amarna. Only the quarries above Antinoopolis 
are now left for examination. I have also 
visited the quarries and tombs above the 
village of Sheikh Timai, a little to the north of 

* In one of the old quarries above El Bersheh I 
found a spirited drawing in black outline of a huge 
crocodile. Facing him was the head of another 
crocodile, with the jaws open, and an ornamental 
collar round the neck. At the crocodile’s tail were 
two small birds, which irresistibly brought to my 
mind the story retailed by Herodotos of the 
bird whom the crocodile found so useful a minis- 
trant. 


Antinoopolis, but have found nothing in them 
except evidences of modem q arrying. On the 
shore below the village, however, Mr. Myers 
and I picked up Severn worked flints. 

But our great find in this line was under the 
cliffs of the Gebel Tukh, a couple of miles to the 
south of the old ruined town near Lahaiweh, 
not far to the south of Xenshtyeh. The cliffs 
are pieroed with immense quarries, in which 
I copied several Greek »nd Latin inscriptions, 
some few of which are already known. One of 
them is an attempt at verse-making sufficiently 
remarkable to be repro luoed here: 

1. nANIpMOTNTMSAIICIA»pA/TACA«A>KAN 

2. AATOMIACfTPEINTaM.NinmOrOMw 

3. HNIKAAT(F}/>HCIOI(iic)KfAtTCMACIMETnOT^OT- 

♦OT 

4. IIAT(>HHM tTipH KpHCTIAIAAOTOMOTN 

I learn from the inscriptions that the largest 
quarry was opened for the sake of Diothemis, 
“the architect” of Ptolemais(Menshiyeh). It was 
afterwards put under the guard of “ the Third 
Ituraean Cohort,” remains of whose camp can still 
be traced below its mouth. It was on the banks 
of the river southward from this point that we 
discovered hundreds of finely worked and well- 
polished flint implements mixed with bones, 
the teeth of animals, and Roman pottery. It is 
a fresh example of the presence of worked flints 
in remains of the Roman period in Egypt. Can 
the Ituraean s have brought with t em an 
ancestral custom; or are the flints, among which 
are arrow-heads made to imitate metal ones, 
the productions of barbarian troops from the 
Sudan, who took the place of the Third Cohort 
in the decaying days of the Roman Empire ? 

Among the tombs in the cliffs between this 
spot an I the shore opposite Girgeh I came across 
some Greek graffiti and a good many Coptic 
ones, but nothing that would throw further 
light on the history of the Third Cohort. It 
will be remembered, however, that last year I 
discovered the tomb of a soldier belonging to 
the Third Cyrenaic Legion ne r the village of 
Negadiyeh, which faces Girgeh. I visited the 
tomb again this year, and walked along the 
cliffs as far south as the tombs above Meeheikh, 
without finding anything to reward me for my 
trouble. Since I was at Mesheikh three years 
ago, Prof. Maspero has disinterred the small 
temple of Ramses II., which stood there, and 
has removed a fine black granite status of 
Sekhet from it to the museum at Bulak. 

One of the most interesting expeditions I 
have made this winter has been to the ruined 
town at the foot of the Gebel Abu Feda (not 
far from the monastery of Amama or Bl- 
Kosseir), which Sir Gardner Wilkinson supposed 
to be the site of Pescla A winding road, nine 
feet broad, and consisting in part of easy stepe, 
has been cut out of the rock and leads from it 
up to an immense quarry, i i which I Lund a 
sculptured st£15 of Ramses II. The walla of 
the quarry in the immediate neighbourhood of 
this stele are covered with Greek proskynemata. 
One of them is dated in the fifth year of 
Caligula, another in the fourth year of Nero, 
while the name of Strabo is recorded on a third. 
They were inscribed by pilgrims to a shrine of 
Aphrodite, which must nave existed here, and 
which seems to have originated partly in the 
fact that A; hroditfi was worshipped, aooording 
to Aelian, in the town of Kusae on the opposite 
hank, partly in the fact that Hathor is one of 
the deities represented on the stele of Ramses. 
When Paganism was succeeded by Christianity, 
a church took the place o' the shrine. Ths 
church, however, is now ruined and desolate, 
though the village at the foot of the cliff is 
still inhabited by a community of Christians. 

The monastery here has been recently restored, 
like most of the monasteries I have seen in 
Upper Egypt. The Der el-Gibrawl, for ex¬ 
ample, dose to the sculptured tombs of Beni 

I * h * 
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Mohammed, where Mr. Harris found an in¬ 
scription of the First Lusitanian Cohort, has 
been so entirely renovated, that the abbot—if I 
may use so occidental a word—told me there 
was nothing old remaining in it. Even the 
“ Convent of the Pulley,” perched as it is in an 
inaccessible recess of the Gabel Abu F&da, a 
few miles to the north-west of the Der el- 
Gibr&wl, has been entirely lebuilt, though it is 
no longer inhabited. The Copts, in fact, who 
have always retained in their hands a consider¬ 
able portion of the wealth of Egypt, are deter¬ 
mined to show that a mania for ecclesiastical 
restoration is not confined to Europe ; and 
those who wish to study Coptic church archi¬ 
tecture as it haa been, had better do so with¬ 
out delay. I succeeded, however, in hunting 
out the tomb near the “ Convent of the 
Pulley,” described by Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
as containing a Greco-Egyptian representation 
of a corpse on a bior attended by Nebhat and 
Anubis, though not by Isis as he asserts. 

I will conclude with another illustration of 
the vanity of putting one’s trust in guide¬ 
books, at all events in Upper Egypt. Last 
year, we ran a chance of having our throats 
cut at Metahara (to the north of Beni Hassan). 
The cause of this was the following statement 
iu Murray: “A short distance beyond [the] 
Korn [el-j Ahmar is Metahara; and in the bills 
near it are some curious sepulchral grottoes 
with names of old kings.” I naturally inter¬ 
preted the “it” to refer to Motahara, as, I 
learn, Mr. Villiers Stuart did before me; and 
we both accordingly lost our time and labour 
in seeking what could not be found. The 
pronoun really means the Kom el-Akhmar; and 
the tombs in question are the two unfinished 
ones, first discovered by Nestor l’Hote, in 
which he found the two cartouches of Pepi 
Meri-Ra I. The double cartouche has been 
turned into a plurality of kings by the editor of 
Murray’s Guide—a very venial offence, however, 
by the side of that of Isambert’s Guide Joanne, 
where Murray’s statement is repeated, or 
rather, misinterpreted, without acknowledg¬ 
ment. The Frencn traveller is informed, “Celles 
i.e., les grottes s&pulcrales) de Met&hara sont 
ort anciennes; quelques-unes remontent 1 
la IV* ou i la VI* Dynastie.” The interpola¬ 
tion of the IVth Dynasty is due to the fact 
that the tombs near Nezlet Met&hara, some 
miles south of Met&hara, are supposed by 
Murray, to be “of the IVth or Vlth Dynasty.” 
The mistake is the converse of that made else¬ 
where, by the editor of Murray’s Guide-book 
himself, who has duplicated the old tombs of 
the Gebel Sheikh Sayyid, or, as he calls it, 
Isbayda, assigning them not only to their 
proper place, but also to the ravine behind El 
Bersheh. Even this mistake, however, has its 
parallel in Isambert, who, before speaking of 
Met&hara and its imaginary sepulchres, has 
already noticed them as situated “in the 
mountain” behind Qauyet el-Meitin, where, 
indeed, they were found by Nestor l’HOte. 

A. H. SAYCE. 


Venice: Easter-day. 

P.S.—Since my last letter was written I have 
had a fresh illustration of the fact that even the 
ordinary traveller by dahabiah can still make 
archaeological discoveries in Egypt if only he 
chooses to explore. A little to the north of 
Minieh, but on the opposite bank of the Nile, 
is a projecting spin of the cliff known as El 
Howarteh. In the ravine behind this are 
crude brick remains, which extend almost to 
the summit of the cliff. Murray’s Guidebook 
describes them as the remains of an old town; 
but a visit to the spot proved that they are an 
accumulation of ancient tombs, and, in fact, 
represent the necropolis of Minieh from the 
time of the XIXth Dynasty to the beginning 
of the Christian period. On the eastern side 


the ravine is protected by a fortified wall of 
modem date. Now for my discovery. On the 
cliff facing the river, above the relics of the 
early tombs and a few hundred yards from 
the mouth of the ravine, I found the figure of 
Ramses III. carved in large size upon the rock, 
with his cartouches twice repeated upon one 
side and the figure of a god on the other. The 
monument is in a good state of preservation, 
the upper part only having suffered from the 
wear and tear of time. It serves to indicate 
the age of the tombs whose remains are imme¬ 
diately below it. At the month of the ravine 
I also found the lower part of a seated Egyptian 
figure iu stone. 

I spent the week before last in visiting Mr. 
Petrie at Tel Defenneh, the Tahpanhes of the 
Old Testament. The discoveries he is making 
there are likely to prove of absorbing interest 
both to the Biblical student and to the classical 
scholar, and we may expect an account of them 
from him before long. I found both him and 
Mr. Griffith looking none the worse for their 
winter’s campaign. A. H. S. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ CUSHAT.” • 

Cambridge: April 24, 1888. 

The etymology of cushat has not been fully 
explained. The earliest form is cuscote, in the 
Oldest English texts. The u is long, as shown 
by the Middle English cowscatt, Wright’s 
Vocab., ed. Wiilcker, 702.34 ; and by the Lan¬ 
cashire form coioshot, Ray’s Collection (E. D. 8.), 
p. 38. Mr. Palmer, in his Folk-Etymology, 
treats it as allied to Anglo-Saxon ctisc, chaste. 


No Anglo-Saxon scholar will, I suppose, con¬ 
sent to such a division of the word as cfuc-otc, 
as this involves an unknown suffix -o'e; more¬ 
over, eftse is not clearly an Anglo-Saxon word, 
being probably a borrowing from Old Saxon 
at a later date than tbe oc urrence of c&tcote; 
see Kluge, t.v. keutch. We must divide it as 
cfiscote, and see what sense it makes. A later 
spelling of scote is tceote, for we find c&tceote in 
the vocabularies. Now tceote or scsota in 
JElfric’s Colloquy means a trout, lit. “ a 
darter” or “shooter,” from its s»ift move¬ 
ments. Similarly, I think L o is right in ex¬ 
plaining -sceote in cU-tceote as meaning “ darter,” 
from the bird’s flight. But I do not think he 
can be right in connecting ch- with Welsh 
cuddan, a wood-pigeon, unless (as is possible) 
the word c&sceote is an English adaptation of a 
British name. Supposing, however, that the 
word is English, or turned into an intelligible 
English form by popular etymology, we still 
have to ask, What is meant by cU- ? I would 
suggest that it is an imitative word, and 
identical with English coo. At this rate, the 
cushat is the “coo-shooter” or “coo-darter” 
—i.e., the cooing bird of swift flight. I do not 
see how to connect it with c&, a cow. 

Perhaps some further light may be thrown 
upon this word by an investigation of Welsh 
cuddan. Surely it cannot be true, as Leo 
suggests, that this is allied to Welsh coed, a 
wood? 

Waiter W. Skeat. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monday. Mag^a, s p.m. 


Royal Institution: General 

Monthly Moating. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture, 
“ Animal Mechanics,” I., by Dr. B. W. Rlohardson. 

8 pm. Victoria Institute. 

Tuesday. May 4, 2 p.m. Antiquaries: Anniversary 
Meeting. 

3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Function of 
Circulation,” I.. by Prof. A. Gam gee. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Japanese Art Work,” 
I., by Mr Ernest Hart. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Mersey Rail¬ 
way,” by Mr. F. Fox; “The Hydraulic Passenger 
Lilts at the Underground Stations of the Mersey 
Railway,” by Mr. W. E. Rlah. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “ A Coptio Ver¬ 
sion of an Encomium on Elijah the Tlahbite, 
attributed to St.John Chrysostom,'’by Mr. E. A. W. 
Budge; “ Notes on the Metres of David," by the 
Rev. C. J. Ball. 

8.80 p.m. Zoological : “ Additions to the 
Menagerie in April,” by Mr. P. L. (Mater; “ Four 
Bare Species oi Sphingtdae," by Mr. W. F. Kirby; 
“ The Ovarian Ovum of Protopienu," by Mr. Frank 
E. Beddard. 

Wednesday, May 6. 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The 
Treatment of Sewage,” by Dr. C. Meymott Tidy. 

8 p.m. Dialeotioal: “ Protection in America,” 
by Mr. J. L. Sha twell. 

Thursday. May S, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Alkaloids,” I., by Prof. Dewar. 

4 p.m. Royal Archaeological Institute: “The 
Value of Archaeology in the Study of the Bible,” 
by Mr. R. 8. Pools. 

4.80 p.m. Royal Society. 

6 p.m. Hellenlo: “The Homeric Honse in 
Relation to the Remains at Tiryns,” by Prof. Jebb; 
“Vases representing the Judgment of Paris,” by 
Miss Jane Harrison. 

8 p.m. Society of Aits: “ The Oommeroe and 
Industries of New South Wales,” by Mr. Edwsrd 
Ooombes. 

8 p.m. Llnnean: “Seedlings,” by Sir J. Lab- 
book ; ” Physiological Selection; an Additional 
Suggestion on the Origin of Specter,” by Mr. G. J. 
Romanes. 

8 p.m. Chemical. 

Friday, May 7,8 p.m. Philological: “ Report of Dia¬ 
lectal Work," Dy Mr. A. J. Ellis. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: “IndianManufactures 
from a Practical Point of View,” by Mr. B. H. 
Baden Powell. 

8 p.m. Geologists’ Association: “Seme Trflo- 
bites from the Skiddaw Slates.” by Messrs. J. 
Postlethwaite and J. G. Goodohild; “ The Con¬ 
nexions in Time of Changes in Fossil Flores with 
those of Faunas,” by Prof. G- S. Boulger. 

9 pm. Royal Institution; “Dissociation,” by 
Mr. Frederick Siemens. 

Saturday, May 8,8 p.m. Royal Institution: “How to 
form a J udgment on Moaioal Works,” I, by Prof. 
Ernest Pauer. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Electricity,” by Prof. 
George Forbes. 

8 p.m. Phyaloal: “ A Modified Form of Wheat¬ 
stone's Rheostat,” by Mr. Shelfoid BidwelL 
MS p.m. Botamo: General Meeting. 
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8CIENCE. 

SOME BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 

Organic Chemistry. By Ira Remsen. (Boston: 
Ginn, Heath, & Co.) We have received two 
copies of this small handbook identical in all 
respects, save the appearanoe on the title-page 
of one of them of the name of an English 
publisher (Macmillan) instead of an American. 
The book is sound in substance, and judicious 
in method. The relations of a selected series 
of organic compounds are clearly and gradually 
unfolded. Much use is made of experimental 
illustratio s, no less than eighty methods or 
operations for preparing typical carbon-com¬ 
pounds being clearly and concisely described. 
The student may in this way become familiar 
with a number of fundamental reactions, with¬ 
out consuming much time or requiring costly 
and complex apparatus. Numerous as are 
students’ manuals of organic chemistry, and 
slight as seemed the opportuneness of an 
addition to the long list of such works, we 
must allow that there are in Prof. Bemsen’s 
volume valuable features which decidedly jus¬ 
tify its existence. 


phosphoric anhydride, the name of acids, and 
refusing that designation to the substances 
commonly called acetic, sulphuric, and phos¬ 
phoric aoids. Mr. Orme tells us in his preface 
that the system of nomenclature which he has 
adopted is that of “ Lavoisier and Williamson.” 
His very primitive woodcut illustrations belong, 
we should judge, to an earlier period than that 
of Lavoisier. The Bunsen burners intended to 
be shown on pp. 27 and 30 are too vague in 
form to constitute serious anachronisms. 

Chemistry of the Non-Metallics. By E. B. 
Aveling. (Hughes.) Although Dr. Aveling 
has a hearty “ dislike for the whole system of 
examinations ” he has taken considerable pains 
in preparing a volume which oontains every¬ 
thing necessary for students who are preparing 
themselves for the London University Matricula¬ 
tion Examination, and for the “ Elementary 
Stage ” papers at South Kensington. Numerous 
“ examples ” and fully-explained equations are 
embodied in each section of the work. The 
teaching is sound; but we cannot speak with 
unmitigated pleasure of a book every page of 
which recalls the suffocating atmosphere of the 
examination-room. 


Das UralcUtaische und seine Gruppen. By H. 
Winkler. (Berlin: Diimmler.) This is a con¬ 
tinuation of the work published by the anthor 
in 1884 on the languages and populations of 
the Ural-altaic family. In that work he 
determined the limits of the family, and he 
now proceeds to analyse and oompare the 
grammatical elements presented by it. The 
volume just issued is devoted to the grammar 
of the Finnish dialects, the Turkish and Mon¬ 
golian languages being reserved for a future 
volume. The character of the grammar is 
described with a fulness and accuracy of details 
hitherto unequalled, while an introductory 
chapter sums up the leading characteristics 
and general type of the group of tongues to 
which it belongs. In the course of this. Dr. 
Winkler points out that one of the ms n differ¬ 
ences between the Indo-European and Ural- 
altaic families lies in the fact that whereas in 
the first the subject of an action is brought 
into the foreground, in the second it is the 
action as affecting the subject which is empha¬ 
sized in the sentence. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Practical Introduction fo Chemistry. By 
W. A. Shenstone. (Rivingtons.) Clifton 
College is to be congratulated on the very 
sensible method there pursued by Mr. Shenstone 
in the teaching of elementary chemical science. 
Beginners are taught to experiment, to observe 
and to reason for themselves. A knowledge, 
less wide than usual, of chemical facts is 
demanded ; but every effort is made that the 
young pupils shall have their powers of observa¬ 
tion, description and argument developed. 
Unverified definitions, too often learnt by heart, 
are, as much as possible, avoided. Mr. Shen¬ 
stone says to his boys, “ In this book you will 
not be told straight off what is known . . . 
instead of that, you will be instructed to make 
certain experiments, and you must try and find 
out for yourselves what the experiments can 
teach yon about the subj ects. ” The experiments 
selected for performance are simple yet full of 
instruction. They are clearly and patiently 
described. Guides towards the unfolding of 
their meanings are incorporated with the 
lessons, but the full explanations are relegated 
to a separate part of the volume for subsequent 
study. We commend this practical primer to 
the attention of schoolmasters who are desirous 
of making chemical science of real training 
value to young boys. 

Rudiments of Chemistry. By Temple Orme. 
(SonnenscheidP) It is very difficult so to speak 
of any one " Introduction to Chemical Science ” 
as to distinguish it from its countless competi¬ 
tors. Now and then, hawever, we come across 
a little member of this group which is marked 
by freshness, lucidity, and power; here and 
there we meet with something better than a 
mere chemioal incubator, or a mere contrivance 
for orammiDg young chemists. Mr. Orme dis¬ 
claims originality. He “ has not attempted to 
introduce anything original.” He says he has 
even tried his “ utmost to do the exact 
opposite.” He states, however, that in some 
cases his "teaching is very much at variance 
with that of modem popular text-books.” 
What, then, are these divergencies ? We notice 
that Mr. Orme does not use chemical symbols, 
formulae and symbolio equations, and that he 
does not discuss the atomic theory. He em¬ 
ploys the term mass (quite correctly) where 
most other writers would speak of weight or 
quantity. He is fond of calces and calcina¬ 
tion ; and, after the fashion of Gower Street, 
he designates as acids a number of oxides. He 
is not always consistent in his employment of 
terms; but a good deal of allowance snould be 
made for the difficulties involved by assigning 
to acetic anhydride, sulphuric anhydride, ana 


PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Die alien Kyprier in Kunst und Cultus. By 
A. E. J. Holwerda. (Leiden: Brill.) This is 
a small volume of “ Studies ” on the antiquities 
of Cyprus, based on the discoveries which have 
been made in the island by Hamilton Lang, the 
Cesnolas, Ohnefalsch-Richter and others. It 
contains five chapters, the first of which dis¬ 
cusses the sacred enclosures found at Athienu 
or Golgoi and Dali by Cesnola and Lang, and 
comes to the conclusion that while Lang really 
discovered the famous enclosure of Idalion, 
that opened by Cesnola was but part of a 
larger one. The second chapter deals with 
early Cyprian art. The author holds that 
Cyprus originally possessed an art of its own, 
into which Egyptian and Assyrian elements 
afterwards entered, and which influenced, and 
was probably influenced by, the archaic art of 
Greece. He further holds that the art of 
Cyprus is to be carefully distinguished from 
that of Phoenicia, an opinion which is, however, 
open to dispute. Indeed, many of the views 
embodied in this chapter am likely to be con¬ 
troverted, and some of them are certainly 
wrong, as for example, the deuial of the 
Chaldean origin of the centaur in Greek art and 
mythology. In the third and fourth chapters 
Dr. Holwerda treats of the bronze bowl of 
Idalion, and the honours paid in ancient Cyprus 
to the gods as well as to the dead. He is 
clearly right in holding that the prooessions 
celebrated in honour of noth were represented 
in glyptic art—like the animals which were 
sacrificed for the same purpose—and that the 
terra-cotta or bronze figures of horsemen and 
animals found in early graves are relics of the 
custom. Portrait-statues were similarly sub¬ 
stitutes for the living person who wished to 
dedicate himself to a deity. The last chapter is, 
perhaps, the most interesting in the book. In 
it an attempt is made to show that there was a 
Greek Aphrodite before the introduction of the 
Phoenician goddess of love, and that this 
Aphrodite was a black and vengeful divinity 
like the Erinnyes with whom she was associated. 
R must be remembered, however, that Dr. 
Hommel has shown reason in the Academy for 
believing that the Greek name of Aphrodite is 
itself but a modification of the Phoenician 
Ashtoreth; while Ares, whom Dr. Holwerda 
brings forward in support of his view, belonged 
to Phoenician Thebes, and may also have been 
of Phoenician parentage. The volume contains 
a number of illustrations to which reference is 
made in the text. 

Die 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF SOME PERSIAN 

PLACES MENTIONED IN THE “ AVE8TA,” 

“ BUNDEHBSH,” ETC. 

Teheran: Feb. 1. 1888. 

The central district of the province of Nishi- 
pfir in North-Eastern Persia is called Rivend. 
It contains 125 villages, with a population of 
about 10,000 inhabitants. The old Persian and 
Arab geographers say that Rivend was a dis¬ 
trict belonging to Nishftpftr, twenty-three 
farsakhs long and fifteen broad. The district 
Rivend, as it is at present, measures only fire 
by two or three. From the plaoes mentioned 
by the old writers as belonging to the district 
Rivend, it seems that the old district was whst 
the province of Nishftpftr is now, with the 
exclusion, perhaps, of two small northern dis¬ 
tricts, Bar and MfidftL The town Rivend was 
situated, according to Mugaddesi, one day's 
journey from Nishapftr on the road to Asfarain 
—that is, five or six farsakhs nor: h-west of 
Nishhpftr at the beginning of the present 
Taghun Kith district, through which the road 
to Asfarain leads. The mountain Raevanta, 
Raumand, Rivend and Ribad, mentioned in the 
A vesta, Bundehesh, and Shcihndmeh of Ferdusi, 
has, as is the custom in Persia, received its 
name from the district, the district has not 
been named after the mountain; and, there¬ 
fore, the whole mountain chain to the north 
a d north-west of Nishapftr—that is, the 
mountain bordering the present Nishapftr 
province (the old Rivend district) on the north- 
must have been the old mountain Raevanta, 
Raumand, &c. At present, although some of 
the peaks have separate names, the whole chain 
is generally known as the Kuh i Nishapur, as 
well by the people living south of it as by those 
living north. We are told in the Bundehesh 
that King Yistasp (Gushtisp) laid down the 
fire Burzinmihr on the Rivend mountain. Now, 
the mountains due north of Nishapftr have an 
elevation of ten to eleven thousand feet, and 
are covered with deep snow four or five months 
in the year; we can therefore hardly suppose 
that the fire temple was erected there, as 
during the winter the mobeds and attendants 
would hardly have been able to exist, and, 
besides, no one from the plain would have been 
able to reach it. We must, therefore, suppose 
that the fire was laid down in the western part 
of the mountains; and the name of a village, 
Burzinan, near the north-western limit of the 
Nishapur province, and well within those 
mountains, might h ive some connexion with 
the fire temple of Bu zln. 

In the Shdhndmeh it is related that Gndan, 
when awaiting Piran, took up a strong position 
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'between the Btbad and Gunabed mountains on 
Ibe one side, and a river on the other side. In 
a fertile valley on the north side of the Nishapur 
—or Bivend—mountain we have the village 
Gunabad, close to the river Keshef rfid (Ka a, 
Hasp of Bundehesh). This Gunabad is evidently 
the Gunabed of the Shahndmeh. The place is. 
however, not to be confounded with Gunabed 
(also called Junkbedand Junbud), situated > ear 
tffin. This latter Gunabed (vide Yagflt’s 
M’. jem el-beldan, Ztnet el-mujalis, &c.) be¬ 
longed to the province of Kfthistan, and lay on 
the Kfth i zar, near Tftn. The Gunabed north 
of the Nishkpfir mounta n (vide Mngadde i) was 
a place in the province of Tils, near the little 
town Badkan; and, in fact, Badkan lies about 
twenty-four miles north of the pr> sent Gunk- 
bad. There is in Khorasan, a few miles west of 
Sabzvar, a place called Bivad; and it has been 
thought that this was the Bibad of the Shdh- 
nameh, but there we miss the river and the 
place Gunabed. 

I should like to identify the mountain 
Sipendd&t, situated near Yar Bivend (Bundehesh 
xii.), with the mountains near Bar, twenty 
miles north-west of Nishkpfir, with their old 
lead and copper mines, the more so as the Paris 
MS. of the Bundehesh gives after Sipenddat 
the adjective ruin tan, which has been translated 
“containing ore”; or, when applied to Isfandikr, 
who was also called Sipenddat, “ the metal¬ 
bodied.” The old Var Bivend may be the 
present Bar, a village with 500 inhabitants, 
twenty miles north-west of Nishkpfir. Bkr is 
said to have had about 8,000 inhabitants when 
the Afghans overrun Khorasan, and its many 
ruins point to its former importance. 

The Bundehesh (xvii.) says that the “moun¬ 
tain ” Bivend, on which Vistasp laid down the 
fire Burzin, was also called “Pust Vistkspkn.” 
In chap. xii. it says that the mountain 
Guvant was situated nine farsakhs to the east 
of the Burzin fire in the Pust Vistkspkn 
steppe. From this we may conclude that 
Pust Vistkspkn was the name of a mountain 
as well as the name of a plain. The Mino- 
khard speaks of a steppe Pust Vistkspkn, near 
Mount Demkvend, and adds that it produces 
very little com, has no trees, but many jackals. 
This description, short as it is, well describes 
the plains along the southern slopes of the 
mountain chains extending from Demavend in 
the west to Khorksan and Afghanistan in the 
east. (Compare my letter of January 26, regard¬ 
ing the desert Peshian^ai.) This long mountain 
chain might have received its name from the 
plain at its foot; and the mountains Demavend, 
Guvend, Bivend, and others, would thus have 
been parts of the big chain of Pust Vistkspkn. 
The mountain Guvant, or Guvend, of the 
Bundehesh, is evidently the mountain of 
Gunabed of the Shahndmeh, the mountain 
south of the present Gunkbad; and nine 
farsakhs west of it (Bundehesh xii.) would 
bring us dose to the district where, I think, the 
Burzin fire was laid down. 

The name Pust Vistkspkn is found under 
various forms in the works of Arab geographers, 
and a part of it is, I think, preserved in the 
name of the village Pishfurfish, sixteen miles 
east of Nishkpfir. Mugaddesi says Busht was 
a district of the province of Nishkpfir. Yagfit 
says Busht was a town founded by Bushtasp 
(Vistdsp, Gushtksp), that it had 226 villages, 
was called Bushtasp first, and then Busht; 
others derive the name from pusht “ behind,” 
saying that Busht was so called because it lay 
behind Nishkpfir. Beihagi mentions a district, 
Bushtanfurfish, or Bushtfurfish, part of the 
Nishkpfir province, with 126 (etc) villages, and 
derives the name from King Bushtfisp. 
Mugaddes! also mentions a district, Afrfish, or 
Yashtf vu-fish—the latter name evidently a 
clerical error for Bushtfurfish. The confusion 
between the steppe Pust Vistkspkn, the old 


town Bushtasp, the old district Busht, and the 
present Pishfurfish, which is also called Pftst- 
furfish, has probably been caused by different 
versions of one and the same legend. The 
Busht district extended to within fifteen 
farsakhs of Tfis ( vide Yagfit, under Bivend). 
The place Kundur, chief place of the district 
Busht. is still in existence, and situated eighty 
miles from Nishkpfir. A modem dictionary, 
Ferhang i Anjuman Ara, explains that King 
G"shtasp founded the town Gushtksp, and that 
this town came to be called later on Pusht, 
and then Shkdikkkh. But Shkdikkkh, or 
Shkdiakh, was, during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the name, first of a part of 
Nishapur, then of Nishapur itself. Thus, 
according to the Ferhang, Gushtksp, Busht, 
and Nishkpfir are different names of the same 
place, which is wrong. From all this it appears 
that Busht was the name of a district south¬ 
east of Nishkpfir with present place Kundur ; 
and that the Busht-furfish of Beihagi, and the 
Afrfish of Mugaddesi, were names of the 
district now called Zeberkhkn, with its chief 
place Pishfurfish. 

We get from the above the following identi¬ 
fications : 1. District Bivend of Arab geo¬ 
graphers = present province of Nishkpfir 2. 
Mountain Baevanta of Avesta, Rafimand of 
Bundehesh , Bibad of Shahndmeh — mountains 
of Nishkpfir from a point north of Nishkpfir to 
thirty or forty miles westward'. Fire Burzin 
laid down there by Gushtksp. 3. Gunabed of 
Shdhndmeh = village Gunabad or Keshef Bfid, 
twenty-six miles north-west of Meshhed. 
4. Mountain Sipenddat of Bundehesh — Bkr 
mountains north-west of Nishkpfir. 5. Var 
Bivend = Bkr, twenty miles north-west of 
Nishkpfir. 6. Steppe Pust Vistkspkn of Bunde¬ 
hesh and Minokhard = the plain from Demkvend 
to Bkdghis; its eastern part the country of 
Khumbya, the desert Peshiknsai (Bundehesh 
xxv.); also name of the mountains beginning 
at tne Elburz and continuing to Serakhs. 
7. Mountain Guvant of Bundehesh = mountain 
opposite Gunkbkd, forming part of Nishkpfir 
mountain. 8. Busht of Arab writers -with 
Kundur = part of present province of Tfin and 
Tabbas. 9. Bushtfurfish of Beihagi, Afrfish of 
Mugaddesi = Zeberkhkn district with Pish- 
furfish, sixteen miles east of Nishkpfir. 

Other mountains of Khorkskn mentioned in 
chap. xii. of the Bundehesh may be identified as 
follows: Padashvargar — Elburz ; Kumis = 
mountain of the country which extends from 
Damghkn to Bikr, the old Kumis country 
(Comisene); Mianidast = mountains between 
Meiomei and Mikndasht, about fifty miles east 
of Shkhrfid; Matfifarikt = the mountain near 
the present town Farifimad (also called Ferft- 
mad), northward of the high road, between 
Abbkskbkd and Mazinun; the name Farifimad 
and Matfifarikt have the same meaning — 
Farifimad is a contraction of befarykd kmad, 
“he assisted” or “succoured,” the same as 
matfi farikt; Kundurasp, near Tfis, with the 
lake Sovbar on its summit = Benklfid mountain 
north-east of Nishkpfir, with the lake called 
Chaahmeh i Sabz. Concerning the lake, see 
also Bundehesh, chap. xxii. 

As regards the meaning of the word Baevant, 
it may be noted that the Bivend district has 
always been celebrated for its rhubarb (Rheum 
rivas). The best Persian rhubarb grows there. 
The rhubarb in Persia has now the following 
names : Bivben (rhubarb-tree), Bivks-ben; 
Bivds, Bibks, Bivend. XJnder the last appella- 
t on only the medicinal rhubarb (Turkey 
rhubarb) is understood. The meaning of the 
Old Bactrian (Zend) Baevafita is given as 
“shining, splendent, brilliant, rich”; may not 
the word be derived from the name of the 
rhubarb ? The rhubarb plant plays an im¬ 
portant part in the mythology of the Persians 
(the first man and woman grew out of it, &o.). 


The Old Bactrian forms Baevafit, and the 
Pehlevl Bkfimand or Bkvmand may again be 
connected with the Greek Bha and Bheon, the 
rhubarb and the river Volga. (Vide Diosoorides 
iii. 11; Amm. Marcellinus xxii., c. viii. 28.) 

A. Houtum-Schindlbr. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Board of Biology and Geology at Cam¬ 
bridge have recommended that the following 
grants be made from ihe Worts Travelling 
Scholars Fund: £50 to Mr. W. Bates, to assise 
him in the investigation of the fauna of the salt 
and freshwater lakes on the steppe to the north 
of the Sea of Aral, with an additional £50 if 
his investigations are continued through two 
years; £60 to Mr. A. C. Seward, to enable 
him to visit collections of fossil plants in the 
museums of Paris and Aix-la-Chapelle, to 
examine the Belgium coalfields and those of 
the Alais, and to collect specimens of fossil 
plants; £35 to Mr. H. Gadow, to enable him 
to continue his exploration of oertain ossiferous 
caves in the provinces of Algarve and Estrema- 
dura, in Portugal, which he has already twice 
visited; and £25 to Mr. M. C. Potter, to enable 
him to accompany Mr. Gadow, with the object 
of investigating the life history of the alga 
parasitic on the water-tortoise in the lakes of 
the same neighbourhood. In each o<se the 
recipient of a grant is required to report to the 
university, though he is left free to publish the 
scientific results in his own way. It is also 
stipulated that the collections formed should 
become the property of the university. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish shortly the 
third series of Prof. Stokes's Burnett lectures 
on Light, treating of “The Beneficial Effects 
of Light.” 

Mr. Stanford has in the press Practical Notes 
on the Treatment of Deformities, by Mr. Henry 
F. Baker, for ten years House Surgeon to the 
Boyal Orthopaedic Hospital. While not 
attempting to deal with the pathology or 
causes of deformities, the book gives shortly 
the methods of treatment found most effectual 
for relief or cure of common forms. It is 
illustrated with woodcuts. 

Among the papers in the May number of 
the Jou-nal of the Anthropological Institute 
the more important are oontribu ed by Mr. A. 
W. Howitt, who sends from Gippsland an 
essay on the migrations of the ancestors of the 
tribe known as the Kumai; by Mr. E. H. 
Man, who, writing from the Nicobar Islands, 
gives an interesting aocount of an inland tribe 
in Great Nicobar, known as the Shorn Pen; and 
by Dr. B. Munro, the author of a work on the 
laze dwellings of Scotland, who describes those 
structures and discusses the ethnical relations 
of the people who erected them. There are 
also several minor contributions, including one 
by Mr. Theodore Bent on “ Insular Greek 
Customs.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
Invitations have been issued for the seventh 
international oriental congress, to be held at 
Vienna, from September 27 to October 2 of the 
present year, under the honorary presidency of 
the Archduke Bainer. The organising com¬ 
mittee is composed of Baron Alfred von Kremer, 
Georg Biihler, Joseph Karabacek, Friedrich 
Muller, David Heinrich Muller, and Leo 
Beinisch. Orientalists who wish to attend, or 
to send communications, are requested to com¬ 
municate with the committee at the University, 
Vienna, before August 1. The subscription, 
which gives a right to reoeive the publications 
of the oongress, is fixed at seven gulden (say 
14s.). 
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A proposal has been laid before the Federal 
Council to establish a school of modem oriental 
languages at Berlin, one half of the cost to be 
paid by the German Empire, the other half by 
the Kingdom of Prussia. It is proposed to 
have a German professor in each of seven lan¬ 
guages, with a native assistant. 

A translation' by Mr. Koby of the Cretan 
Code of Gortyn appears in the current number 
of the Law Quarterly Review; and Prof. Win- 
disoh, of Leipzig, has promised the Philological 
Society of London a paper on the linguistic 
aspects of that inscription. 

The two last of Mr. Quaritch’s Catalogues 
deal with the languages of Islam (Arabic and 
Persian each filling about fifty pages), the 
languages of I:auic Asia (from Armenian to 
Afghan), and the Indian languages (which have 
a number to themselves). 

The Revue critique of April 19 contains a 
long review, by M. A. Barth, of the third 
edition of Ballantyne’s Sdnkhya Siltras, edited 
by Dr. Fitzedward Hall. 

MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Society or Biblical Abchasolooy.— [Tuesday, 
April 6.) 

Walts* Morrison, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
P. le Page Benouf read a paper on “The Myth of 
Osiris Unneier,” intended to throw fresh light 
upon an interesting question of comparative 
mythology. “ From the remotest wilds of the 
North-West to the coast of the Atlantic, from the 
southern boundaries of Carolina to the cheerless 
swamps of Hudson Bay, the Algonkins"were never 
tired of gathering round the winter fire and 
repeating the story of Manibogh or Michabo, ‘ the 
Great Hare,’ ” the impersonation of Light, a hero 
of the Dawn, and the highest deity of these tribes, 
who attributed to him the foundation of their 
religion and all the elements of their civilisation. 
Why should Light or the Sun be personified by a 
Hare ? Is it a case of Totemism ? and, if so, why 
should Totemism take this form P Or is it a fact 
that savages look upon tire sun with quite different 
eyes from other people—that they think it is a 
man, or a beast, or a bird P Or, as another set of 
philosophers wonld suppose, was there in olden 
times an energetic personage of the name of Hare, 
who rendered great services either in peace or war 
to his fellow savages, and was in process of time 
deified by them, and whose exploits were perhaps 
confounded with those performed by other remark¬ 
able persons whose names were identical with his, 
or have been lost in the course of ages P No 
attempt will be made here at a direct refutation 
of solutions such as these. It will however be 
shown that the ancient Egyptians had myths very 
similar to that of the Michabo of the Algonkins; 
and that our knowledge of the Egyptian language 
enables us to see clearly into the origin of these 
myths, and also to see how utterly futile all 
speculation on the subject must be in the absence 
of such data aa the Egyptian language alone can 
supply. Osiris is one of the chief gods of 
Egyptian mythology. That he is identical with 
the sun is no mere inference of modem scholars; 
the identity is asserted in a vast number of 
anthoritative texts. The benefits conferred upon 
the earth and upon mankind are sung in hymns, 
many of which are still extant; and the euhemeris- 
ing Greeks, as we see in Plutarch or Diodorus, 
derived from them the tales which Tecent writers 
on mythology call “ culture myths.” But in the 
original Egyptian texts it is distinctly to Osiris as 
the Bun, and not to a defied king, that all the 
benefits are ascribed. A hare-headed divinity is 
seen in the temple of Dendera, seated upon an 
invisible throne, wrapped in mummy clothing, 
and with the two arms and hands in the position 
for holding the crook and flail, characteristic of 
Osiris. The same hare-headed god appears in the 
usual vignettes of the 146th chapter of the Book 
of the Dead, but here the throne is visible, and the 
hands hold knives. There is also a hare-headed 
goddess in a picture at Dendera whose name is 
“ Unnut, the mistress of the city Unnut and 
Dendera.” The city Unnut was the metropolis 
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of the 15th nome of Upper Egypt, that of the 
Hare Un, called by the Greeks Hermopolites. The 
male divinity would be called Un, or Unm i, even 
when the final vowel is omitted in writing. It 
may be asked, do we know of > uch a g >d ? Unne- 
fer, or rather Unnu-neferu, as a proper name, 
bears the same relation to Unuu that Ka-neferu, 
Hor-neferu, Ptah-neferu, Amen-neferu, Sebak- 
neferu, Ames-neferu bear to Bii, Horus, Pfah, 
Amen, Sebak, and Ames. Unnu is the real name, 
of which Unnu-neferu is a compound. The usual 
interpretation of the name Unnefer, which has 
been current since Champollion, is manifestly 
erroneous. Mythology does not deal with such 
names as “good being” “Being” is much too 
metaphysical, and “good” much too ethical 
a notion for names of this kind. A physi¬ 
cal sense is the only one admissible. Nefer 
primarily means fair, beautiful, and only secondarily 
good. Nefcru, are the graces, the beauty, the 
brightness, the glory of a god. Unnu-neferu 
signifies “ the splendid or glorious Hare.” This 
is, at least, a lignifica’ion, which, in the abstract 
admits of no contradiction. The question is, what 
is meant by “ Hare ” when applied to Oeiris or the 
Sun, and it 1 b a question which can only be solved 
by an inquiry into the original sense of the 
Egyptian word signifying Hare. Now there is a 
variety of Egyptian words of which the syllable un 
is the essential part, and one and the same radical 
notion underlies the signification of them all; 
though one of them means a hare, another an hour, 
auother open, another thrash, another transgress or 
overleap, and the most frequent of all is the very 
colourless auxiliary verb which we translate 
“being.’’ This fundamental notion is up. rise, 
spring up, start up. Unnu, the appellative of “a 
hare,” signifies “ a springer,” “ a leaper,” like the 
Sanskrit gaga, our word hare and the Anglo-Saxon 
hara The Greek Aay&r has much the same 
meaning. Unnut, “an hour or moment,” is 
identical with the word meaning “she-hare,” and 
like it signifies “ leaper.” Our own poets speak of 
the fleeting hours—“hora agilis, praeceps fugi¬ 
tive.” In Shelley’s Prometheus : “ The Hours 
were hounds, which chased the day like a wounded 
deer.” 

Shhlley Society — ( Wednesday, April IJ,.) 

Dr. Bickard Garnett in the Chair.—Mr. H. 
Buxton Forman read a paper on “The Vicissi¬ 
tudes of ‘ Queen Mab,’ a Chapter in the History of 
Reform.” Since undertaking to read a biblio¬ 
graphical paper on “ Queen Mab,” Mr. Forman has 
issued Part I. of hiB Shelley Bibliography, in which 
the society is fully informed on the subject. He 
therefore thought it advisable to treat the subject 
more at large in its bearings on Shelley’s life, 
writings, and fame. The paper thus became 
naturally a study of the passion for reforming the 
world, its results and inconveniences. In the dis¬ 
cussion which followed the lecture, Dr. Garnett, 
Mr. G. B. Shaw, Dr. Aveling, Dr. Furnivall, and 
the Bev. W. A. Harrison, were the chief speakers. 
The line taken by Mr. Forman was that “ Queen 
Mab,” though less excellent than any of Shelley’s 
maturer works, has had more of a career than any 
of them. Its connexion with the growth of free- 
thought, particularly amoDg the mechanical classes, 
was traced ; but Mr. Forman considered that this 
great success of “ Queen Mab ” had retarded the 
spread of Shelley’s influence through his really 
great works of later years.—Mr. 8haw, who an¬ 
nounced himself as “ an atheist, socialist, and 
vegetarian,” claimed for “Queen Mab” a higher 
place then he would allow "The Cenci.”—Dr. 
Aveling spoke ably of the sociological in¬ 
fluence of the book, and attempted to contro¬ 
vert the view of the lecturer that a poem might 
deal with the whole scheme of things, and 
yet fail to brace and exalt the mind.—Mr. For¬ 
man replied to this point, showing that the whole 
scheme of things might be dealt with in a way to 
be positively harmful, and claiming the highest 
place for “ Prometheus ’’and those works in which 
Shelley is the builder-up rather than the breaker- 
down.—Dr. Furnivall and Dr. Garnett both claimed 
for “ Queen Mab ” a greater positive merit than Mr. 
Forman had assigned to it. Dr. Garnett’s claim 
was based on the literary qualities of the work; 
and Dr. Fumivall’s on its sympathy with working¬ 
men, and the excellent service done by the poet 

Diqitii 


in undermining that form of devil-worship which 
was in vogue among Christians in the early part 
of this century.—Mr. Harrison, as an Anglican 
clergyman, endoned to some extent Dr. Furnivall's 
view, accepting Shelley as a warrior against what 
he termed a “ bogus Christianity.”—There waa a 
large attendance, not half of whom were members 
of the society. 

Philological Societv.— [Friday, April 16.) 

A. J. Ellis, Vice-President, in the Chair.—The 
meeting passed a resolution of sympathy with the 
widow and family of the late Dr. F. Stock, of Mill 
Hill, who was ill when his paper on the Heidelberg 
dialect was read by Mr. Ellis at the last meeting, 
and who had died since. Dr. C. V. M. Fennell 
read a paper on “The Stanford Dictionary of 
Anglicised Foreign Words and Phrases,” of which 
he is editor. He explained that the late Mr. Stan¬ 
ford’s main object was to give the meaning of 
most of the foreign words or phrases found in 
English literature, which are only “Anglicised” 
by use; and that he also wished to include words 
which had once been foreign, but had become 
English. These views had been embodied in the 
university scheme for the dictionary, which further 
included those English words derived from Latin 
or Greek which now have their original form, and 
those from French which retain some distinctive 
French pronunciation; in short, which in the one 
case look, in the other case sound, un-English, 
though some of them were in use before the intro¬ 
duction of printing. French, Latin, and Greek 
words adopted after that date were generally re¬ 
garded as foreign. Adapted words from these 
three languages which only appear in an altered 
form are not included. The usefulness of the work 
to general readers was illustrated by mention of 
foreign words of frequent occurrence, either 
omitted or inadequately treated in existing 
dictionaries, like a outranee, brio. The value of the 
work, even where it overlaps that of the Philolo¬ 
gical Society’s Dictionary, was illustrated by ex¬ 
tracts which supplemented or corrected Parts L 
and II. of that work ; for instance, a quotation for 
abassi, proving that the coin took its name from 
Shah Abbas L, two for amour earlier than any in 
the Society’s Dictionary, for animal from Chaucer, 
&e., for agapemone as a common noun, aegiis 
(Spencer), a fortiori (a.d. 1702, 1807), aehamemnt 
(Hor. Walpole), ad infinitum (1610), agnomen (1614), 
alias, the writ (1465), araba (1839), bacillus (1877), 
&c. Dr. Fennell also cited on instance of hymnel 
(1537), and of tobacco (1573). He discussed the 
etymology of aeeessory, avast, eamisade, plot. He 
said that the quality of the ‘ 1 Stanford Dictionary” 
materials was very satisfactory; but that he 
wanted more assistance both generally, and in 
supplying his Desiderata (of which the first sheet 
was in print), and with respect to old notices of 
then new words and phrases, like those given by 
Puttenham, Holland, Dryden (in “ Mamage a la 
Mode ”), and in the Spectator, No. 165 ; and lastly 
he needed more systematic searchers in current 
newspapers and journals for fresh words and 
phrases. 

Boyal Asiatic Society.— [Monday, April 19.) 
Col. Yule, President, in the Chair.—Prof. 
Fritz Hommel, of Munich, read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Sumerian Language and ita Affinities. Premising 
that of all the known languages of the world, 
Sumerian may undoubtedly be considered the 
oldest, and explaining how onr knowledge of it 
had been derived not only from inscriptions in 
ure Sumerian, but from bi-lingual incantations, 
ymns and psalms preserved in Semitic translations 
as well as in the original, the lecturer contended 
that the time had oome when the time position of 
this, the language of the founders of the Baby Ionise 
civilisation, might be definitely settled. On the 
first approaches of scholars to its Investigations, s 
certain channel had been given to it undrr the 
term Turanian ; but such location was insufficient 
without a definition of the particular group to 
which it belonged. Lenormant had declared tot 
the Ugro-Finnic (Uralian); but his theory h» 
been rejected by Dr. Donner, the eminent Ugro- 
Finnish scholar, and he (Prof. Hommel) would 
now endeavour to demonstrate, by phonology, 
grammar, syntax, and dictionary, the ting'd* 11 
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kinship of the Sumeiian to the Turko-Mongolian, 
that branch of the Turanian which was geogra¬ 
phically its nearest neighbour. Arguments on 
behalf of this view were, In the first instance, con¬ 
fined to the heads of phonology and dictionary, 
the illustrations given being considered to afford 
ample evidence in themselves that the two idioms 
were closely connected. The questions of grammar 
were yet more fully entered into, and many re¬ 
markable instances adduced in support of the 
theory advanced, from nouns and pronouns and 
various parts of speech.—A discussion followed, in 
which Messrs. Bertin, Byde Clarke, and Strass- 
maier took part.—The President, in conclusion, 
after briefly remarking on one or two points which 
had attracted his attention in the paper, moved a 
vote of thanks to Prof. Hommel for his able and 
instructive lecture, and announced that the anni¬ 
versary meeting of the society and dinner would 
take place on Monday, May 17. Owing to the 
lateness of the houT it was found necessary to defcT 
to a future occasion, of which due notice will be 
given, Mr. Cunynghame's paper on “ Education in 
Egypt.” * 

Folklore Society.— ( Tuesday, April 20) 
Loan Ekvibld, President, in the Chair.—Capt. 
R. 0. Temple read a paper on “ The Science of 
Folklore.” First of ail dealing with the defini¬ 
tion of the term folklore, he pointed out that it 
was inadequate as the title of the scienoe hitherto 
known by that name, and he suggested other 
titles, preferring that of “ demononcy ” as capable 
of easy development into parsable derivatives. 
Then passing on to the subject matter of the 
science itself Capt. Temple stated that the 
font tt origo of all folk-lore is apparently the in¬ 
stinct of man to account for the facts that he 
observes around him. Thus the full definition of 
folklore would be “ the popular explanation of 
observed facts and the customsarising therefrom.” 
Capt. Temple urged the society to dissociate 
itself from the unscientific methods of the com¬ 
parative mythologists, and to work scientifically 
for scientific results. During the course of bis 
remarks Capt. Temple drew attention to the 

{ nactical good resulting from the study of folk- 
ore, and instanced a publication now being pro¬ 
duced by the Bombay Government entitled Notes 
on the Spirit Batit of Belief and CusUm. Of this 
Oapt. Temple presented a careful analysis in 
tabular form. In order to govern the natives of 
Bombay, the Government had determined to 
understand their beliefs and customs, in faot their 
folklore.—Mr. Stuart Glennie then read a paper 
on “ Folklore as the Complement of Culture-Lore 
in the Study of History.” Mr. Stuart Glennie 
differed very little from Capt. Temple in essential 
points, and dwelt upon the classification of the 
subjects of folklore. —After the reading ef the 
papers, a short discussion followed, and it was 
decided to adjourn the discussion for a special 
meeting, both papers to be circulated beforehand. 

Rotal Socibtt or Litbratcre.— {Anniversary 
Meeting, April 21.) 

Sir Patrick db Colquhocic, President, in the 
Chair.—The President delivered the annual 
address, in which he referred to the losses sustained 
by the Society in the deaths of the honorary 
fellows, Dr. Samuel Birch and Dr. James 
Fergusson, and the vice-president, Mr. W. 8. W. 
Vaux, who had for many years filled the poet of 
secretary. Of each of these an interesting memoir 
was given. The officers and council for the 
ensuing year were then elected, viz.: president, 
Sir Patrick de Colquhoun; vice-presidents, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Sir Henry Bawlinson, Sir 
Charles Nicholson, Sir Collingwood Dickson, the 
Rev. Dr. Churchill Babington, Dr. 0. M. Ingleby, 
Prof. C. T. Newton, J. Hsynes (treasurer), 
Dr. W. Knighton, Lord Halsbuiy. Council: 
Percy Ames, C. H. E. Carmichael (foreign secre¬ 
tary), William H. Garrett, T. R. Gill (librarian), 
O. Goolden, Major Heales, J. Henniker Heaton, 
B. Gilbert Highton (secretary), B. B. Holt, 
A. J. B. Beresford Hope, M. Imbert Terry, 
R. A. Douglas Lithgow, W. Watkiss Lloyd, 
Major Baikes, the Master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, the Master of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Auditors: The Earl of Limerick, Claude 
H. Long. 
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Needlework a* Art. By Lady Marian Alford. 

(8ampson Low.) 

Although called Needlework at Art, this 
book scarcely justifies its title. Here and 
there throughout it Lady M. Alford does, 
indeed, indicate certain artistic principles 
which should be followed in needlework, and 
the ohapter on ecclesiastical embroidery gives 
mach useful advice in this respect; but the 
book is, on the whole, more historical than 
anything else. Of plain work it is not meant 
to tell us much ; but the student who consults 
it for the purpose of finding what patterns or 
subjects are most suited for embroidery, what 
is tne most orthodox way of treating them— 
what, in a word, is the proper province of 
needlework as art—will be disappointed. It 
is evident that the book is something very 
different from what its author proposed to 
herself when she first began to collect 
material for it. "We learn from the preface 
that it is a substitution for one project, and 
an expansion of another. The first proposition 
was to write a second part to the excellent 
Handbook of Embroidery, which Lady M. 
Alford edited for the Royal School of Art 
Needlework; the second “ was simply to con¬ 
sider Style, good or bad, as it influences our 
embroidery of to-day, and to find some rules 
to guide that of the future in its next phase.” 
What we have now is a volume intended “ to 
fill np an empty space in the English library 
of art.” 

It is somewhat strange that no such 
vigorous attempt to fill this gap by a history 
of needlework has been made in England. 
It is a fascinating subject, not only to ladies, and 
of late years the interest in it has very greatly 
increased. To collect embroideries is almost 
as fashionable as to collect china. Artists of 
the first class have not thought it beneath them 
to make designs for needlework, and not a few 
men have actually taken the needle in hand. 
Yet since the Countess of Wilton, in 1841, 
published her delightful Art of Needlework, 
there has been no book which has attempted 
to cover the whole ground, at least in this 
country; though many writers, like Dr. Roch, 
Von Boch, and Mr. Yates, have treated, with 
much learning certain sections of the subject. 
That of ecclesiastical embroidery has been 
specially studied, and much general informa¬ 
tion has been collected which was not at the 
disposal of the countess, so that her book, 
though it may still be read with pleasure, is 
behind the time. Certainly there is room for 
such a volume as Needlework as Art. 

No one can accuse the author of neglect¬ 
ing the work of previous writers or 
of want of industry in collecting material. 
There is enough of the latter to make two or 
three volumes of the size of this, although it 
extends to over four hundred pages. The 
fault of the book is rather the other way. 
It contains too much material, or rather the 
material is not all of the right kind, and is 
presented too crudely, and thrown together 
too carelessly, in most of the chapters. The 
author has not sufficiently kept in mind that 
her subject was needlework,” and has 


enenmbered her book with a great deal of 
matter which is quite outside its proper 
provinoe. The gap which exists in literature 
is not in the history of style in general nor in 
that of design in general, and there are many 
works in which ample information can be 
found about “materials” and “colour”; but 
what is wanted, and what is expected of one 
who knows so much about needlework as to 
be justified in writing a large book about it, 
is an exposition of style, design, &o, with 
special reference to this special art, and this 
is just what we do not get from Lady Marian 
Alford. The theory that there is a unity in 
art from sculpture to needlework is all very 
well, and may be held to justify a fine dis¬ 
cursiveness in writing about art in general, 
hut yet—a needle is a needle, and not a chisel 
or even a shuttle. 

It is, indeed, easy to find fault with this 
hook from its general design down to such 
little errors as the spelling of names, such as 
“Gentil Bellini” and “ Pollaiolo.” Some¬ 
times the author is too discursive, and she is 
scarcely ever sufficiently explanatory. In 
some chapters, especially in that on ecclesi¬ 
astical embroidery, whioh is by far the beet 
in the book, the subject is treated with some 
fulness; in others, as those on stitches and 
lace, the treatment is very meagre. In work 
of a mixed character, like embroidered tex¬ 
tiles, scarcely any attempt is made to show 
the reader what parts are woven and what 
are stitched; and in what respect tapestry 
differs from embroidery on the one hand and 
pure weaving on the other the reader will 
have to gather from other books. She gives 
the derivation of orphreys, but does not tell 
us what they were; and she mentions twice the 
corselet of Amasis, but does not explain that 
it was made of linen. The historical survey 
is very imperfect. Of Renaissance work we 
are told little or nothing; and even in the 
chapter on English embroidery there are many 
omissions which will strike even an ordinary 
reader. No sampler is mentioned later than 
the days of Henry VII. The beautifully em- 
broidereddresses of ourgrandmothersandgreat- 
grandmothers which such artists as S tot hard 
were wont to design are ignored. The work, 
often beautiful and always appropriate, of the 
old smockfrocks, which is still kept up in some 
parts of England, is omitted; and there is not 
a word of patchwork quilts or tent-stitch. 
Perhaps some of these were thought too 
trivial to he included iu the scheme of the 
author; but such details are not without in¬ 
terest in a survey of English needlework, and 
are surely more germane to the subject of the 
book thau learned notes on the key pattern 
and the Swastika. 

But what is most missed iu the book is the 
author herself. It is too much made up of 
quotations from and references to authorities 
like Semper, Charles Blann, Dr. Rook, Sir 
George Bird wood, Mr. Yates, &o. Where, as in 
the chapter on ecclesiastical embroideries, she 
gives the result of her own thoughts and 
experience, she can be readable and useful, 
but in many other parts there is too much of 
what may be called opue eonevtum. The want 
of explanatoriness which has been noted in 
the text extends also to the illustrations. A 
number of them (the greater number perhaps) 
are not from pieces of needlework, but from 
illuminations and sculpture and mosaic and 
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best companies—in some respects quite the best 
—of all those that are wont to be stationed in 
New York. It appeared here once before, for 
a very brief period, when everybody except 
the sub-editors of daily newspapers was out of 
town. And yet somehow it got commented on 
and liked. This time there is reserved for it, 
we trust, a more popular and general success. 
It is to the enterprise of Mr. William Terriss, 
it seems, that London is to be indebted for this 
intelligent importation. One of the charms of 
Daly’s company is that they act so well 
together. ‘They are thoroughly rehearsed. 
They are thoroughly accustomed to each other. 
They present the public with bright plays, and 
they are themselves most bright players. One 
of their number—Miss Ada Behan—stands, 
just now, as a pure comedian, quite at the head 
of her profession in America. But in Daly’s 
company the ensemble is even more remarkable 
than is the excellence of any single performer. 
It is all on such a high level. This is the 
“puff preliminary,” is it notP And it is 
intended to be. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

History of Music. By W. 8. Bockstro 
(Sampson Low.) The author, in the preface 
to this book, claims the honour of having 
been the first to produce a volume of 
moderate size embodying the entire history 
of music. Last year, however. Sir G. A. Mac- 
farren published his Musical History, a volume 
of still more moderate size covering the same 
ground. Of course Mr. Bockstro’s book, being 
larger, gives more details, especially about the 
schools uf the nineteenth century. He wished, 
and very naturally, to dwell specially upon the 
history and vicissitudes of our national school; 
but we think he might have found more space 
for some of the great German composers, and 
that, too, without increasing the size of his 
volume, by giving shorter accounts of Grecian 
music and of the condition of the art in the 
Middle Ages; for here he had to rely mainly 
upon tradition, not always a safe guide. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the volume 
contains an immense amount of interesting 
and instructive matter. Three of the most 
attractive portions of the book are the account 
of the life of Mendelssohn, the chapter on 
Wagner, and the Appendix, containing a 
general sketch of the technical history of 
music. There are many statements in the 
volume about which we should like to say 
something; space, however, compels us to 
make a selection, Mr. Bockstro tells us that 
Monteverde struck out a new mode of treat¬ 
ment— i.e., the employment of unprepared 
discords, “such as had never been dreamed 
of by any other master.” We think Sir G. 
Macfarren comes nearer to the truth when he 
tells us that experiments in this direction had 
probably been made by Monteverde’s prede¬ 
cessors. Again, our author admires Handel 
for so hiding his art that the uninitiated never 
even suspect its presence. This is quite true ; 
but we cannot agree with him when he adds, 
“ Bach never did this.” In many of Bach’s 
works the art is well exposed to view, but 
there are also many in which the composer hid 
it as successfully as Handel. Speaking of 
sonata-form, we are told “ that it was reserved 
for Haydn to strike out the idea of enriching 
th»first part with a distinct second subject.” 
This had already been done by some of his 
predecessors, notably C. P. E. Bach. We 
cannot enter into detail about the story of 
Mozart’s Bequiem as completed by his pupil 
Sussmay’r; but Mr. Bockstro is scarcely justified 
in saying that “ Mozart gave Sussmay’r the 
necessary instructions for completing the score 
after his death.” Our author tells us 


that probably many of Schubert’s composi¬ 
tions have been lost, and among those which 
remain to us he names ten symphonies. Has 
he discovered the supposed missing Gastein 
Symphony P We are quite sure that many 
musicians will differ from him when he asserts 
that Spohr’s style “ is free from the slightest 
taint of mannerism.” We do not think 
Bellini’s “Norma” is “as great a favourite 
with the public now as it was fifty years ago.” 
Mr. Bockstro’s admiration for Baffs “Im 
Walde” and “Lenore” symphonies is, we 
think, somewhat extravagant. “ His inven¬ 
tion,” he says, “ was so inexhaustible, that he 
continued to write until the very moment of 
his death.” Baffs industry and ingenuity were 
apparentlyinexhaustible, but there was certainly 
a lack of invention in his later compositions. 
In mentioning Berlioz’s most striking and most 
successful works we are surprised to find the 
Symphonic Fantastique omitted. We have 
already spoken about the interesting Wagner 
chapter. Mr. Bockstro’s admiration for Wagner 
deserves special notice, for he frankly acknow¬ 
ledges in a foot-note that at one time he failed 
to understand [and appreciate the Bayreuth 
master’s music and art-theories. His conversion 
has been effected in the best of ways—namely, 
by earnest study of Wagner’s music-dramas, and 
of his writing''. There are some mistakes of 
names and dates, which, in a new edition, 
will have to be corrected—Iphegenie for 
Iphigenie; Salaman for Salomon; Ellen for 
Eller (p. 261); Beethoven's Violin Sonata 
(Op. 47) for Pianoforte and Violin Sonata. Of 
dates, we may notice Mozart’s visit to the 
Hague, given as 1761 instead of 1765; “Titus,” 
given as performed at Prague in 1792 instead 
of 1791; Gluck’s death in 1765 instead of 1787, 
&c. Mr. Bockstro tells us that complete 
editions of Handel, Bach, Haydn and Schubert 
may be seen at the British Museum or at the 
Boyal College of Music. That happy time, 
though, perhaps, not far off, has not yet 
arrived. 

The Life and IPorks of Robert Schumann. 
By A. Beissmann. Translated by Abby Lang- 
don Alger. (Bell.) Dr. Beissmann is well 
known as a musician and writer. He has 
already published lives of Haydn, Schubert, and 
Mendelssohn; a general history of music ; and 
he was editor, after Mendel’s death, of the 
Musik Conversations!exikon. There were but few 
striking incidents in the life of Schumann, so 
that biography forms only a subordinate part 
of the author’s task. Dr. Beissmann gives the 
appropriate name of “ oppositional ” compositions 
to Schumann’s early works, inasmuch as they 
were opposed to the musical practice of his 
time. The great classical composers began by 
imitating the works of their illustrious prede¬ 
cessors, and hence their individuality only 
manifested itself gradually. With Schumann 
the reverse was the case : he composed before 
he had thoroughly mastered the art of compo¬ 
sition, and his early works show his individu¬ 
ality in all its fulness. With a different course 
of training he might have achieved greater 
things; but, as our author justly observes, “ his 
work could scarcely have been more character¬ 
istic and captivating.” His three pianoforte 
sonatas in F sharp minor (Op. 11), in F minor 
(Op. 14), and in G minor (Op. 22), forexamplo, 
lack organic development, but their poetry and 
passion more than atone for all their defects of 
form. Chapter iv., on the composer’s songs, 
is extremely interesting. Drs. Beissmann 
and Spitta agree that Schumann penetrated 
more thoroughly into the vital essence and 
sources of feeling than any other song-writer. 
In beauty of melody, in delicacy of word- 
painting, Schumann did not surpass Schubert; 
but the former understood far better the true 
mission of the instrumental accompaniment— 
viz., to reveal the subjective character of the 


poem more fully than was possible in words. 
Our author shows, too, how much more satis¬ 
factory was Schumann’s working out of the 
ballad form than Schubert’s, although he is 
fully alive to the many beauties of tne latter 
composer’s efforts in this branch of composi¬ 
tion. He is singularly happy in expression 
when, in comparing Schumann and Mendels¬ 
sohn, he speaks of the one as “ master of the 
dissonance,” the other as “ master of the con¬ 
sonance.” Chapter vi. deals with the oom- 

E oser’s period of highest development; and 
ere our author tempers criticism with enthu¬ 
siasm. We share his admiration for the 
“ Paradise and the Peri,” and fully agree with 
him when he says that, by a simpler treatment 
of the narrative,*the lyric and dramatic por¬ 
tions would appear in bolder relief. The 
monotony which at present exists we would, 
however, describe—to borrow Schumann’s ex¬ 
pression in reference to the length of the Schubert 
Symphony in C—as a heavenly one ; for every 
note of the music is beautiful. Dr. Beissmann, 
in speaking of the prelude of Schumann’s 
symphony, Op. 61, and showing how the com¬ 
poser makes use of it in other parts of the work, 
reminds us that with the old masters the prelude 
only served to put us in a mood to enjoy the 
work which was to follow. Haydn, however, 
in his London Symphony No. 8, and Beethoven 
in many works—if not actually in his 
symphonies — made the introductory movement 
a foreshadowing of what was to coma. We 
must confess that we are disappointed with Dr. 
Beissmann’s remarks about the Pianoforte 
Concerto (Op. 54). The community of sympathy 
between the orchestral instruments and the 
piano is surely one of its principal charms ; but 
this our author regards as a defect. He also 
complains that the part for the solo instrument 
is lacking in brilliancy. It may lack the 
brilliancy of a Hummel, a Liszt, or a Henselt, 
but, on that very account, seems to us worthy 
of admiration. The period of highest develop¬ 
ment with Schumann is unfortunately not his 
last period, as we learn from the next chapter, 
entitled “Shattered Powers.” Yet to this 
period belong the “ Bequiem for Miguon.” the 
“ Bhenish Symphony,” and some of the Faust 
music; and these works make us feel how great 
a loss musical art sustained when Schumann’s 
intellect lost its freshuess and power. The 
translation, speaking generally, is good; but 
there are many passages which show careless¬ 
ness or misunderstanding of the original text. 
As an example of the former we would call 
attention to the two descriptions of the Adagio 
of the Symphony in C on pp. 162 and 163. 
According to the first it begins in the gloomy 
C major, according to the second in C minor. 
On first page we are told that a chtngo is made 
to C minor; on the other page, to C major. 
Page 138 gives what must surely be a misunder¬ 
standing. The translator speaks of a quart tte 
for strings (Op. 41), arranged for strings aud 
piano, as a quartett (Op. 47), and as a quintet 
(Op. 44). This is certainly a curious way of 
describing three distinct works -the three 
string quartette published as Op. 41, the 
Pianoforte Quartett(Op. 47), and the Pianoforte 
Quiutett (Op. 44). 


Musical Biography. By C. A. Caspar and 
E. M. Patmore. (Bell.) In the preface we 
are told that this little work is specially 
designed for the use of young people. To 
us it seems specially designed to mislead 
young people ; for it is filled with wro g dates 
and misstatements of all kinds. The book 
itself is quite beneath criticism; but it is our 
duty to warn the public against it. It pro¬ 
fesses to be written in a simple style; and as it 
is small in compass and probably cheap in 
price, it might easily obtain a wide circulation. 
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may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge of the Depot at which they obtain 
their books. There are 500 Bookstalls available for this purpose. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for the 
supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3. —The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange once a day. 
The Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the Library which a Subscriber may desire to 
have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete Sets. 

4. —London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be entitled only to 
the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; similarly, Country 
Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the London regulations. 

5. —Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the Railway 
Bookstalls, or 186, Strand, London. 

6. —Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that much 
disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the Clerk in charts 
a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works as they wish to exchange. 


I. - FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON TERMINUS. 

6 Months. 12 Months. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

For One Volume at a time.0 12 0 110 

(Xovcls in mart than One Volume are not available for thie elate of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes „ .0 17 6 ••• 1 11 6 

(Novels in more than Txoo Volumes are not available for this class qf Subscription.) 

For Four ,, „ 13 0 ••• 2 2 0 

For Eight „ , .1 15 0 ... 3 3 0 

For Fifteen „ „ . 3 0 0 ••• 5 5 0 

II. —FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A 

COUNTRY BOOKSTALL- 

For One Volume at a time.0 12 0 ... 110 

(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes „ .0 17 0 ... 1 11 0 

(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Three „ „ . 1 3 0 ... 2 2 0 

For Four „ .18 0 ••• 2 10 0 

For Six „ „ . 1 15 0 - 3 3 0 

For Twelve „ „ . 3 0 0 ... 5 5 0 

III. -F0R COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, &c. 

For Twenty-four Volumes at a time .5 5 0 


For Thirty-six 
For Forty-eight 
For Sixty 
For Seventy-two 
For Eighty-four 


8 0 0 
10 10 0 
• 13 0 0 
15 10 0 
18 0 0 

For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 

Lists of Books in circulation, or any other information, can be obtained at any of the Bail way Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London 


9 9 
14 2 
18 10 
23 9 
28 2 
32 15 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and can be had upon anvlicatioit 

Tinnleat.nIJjt A J Jin n. Cfnt.nl'nmio n f 7?n/iZ*o o1 nr. n4 L«/7/i.*i/»a //vy T tftf 

Google 


a t the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Bootes in elegant bindings for Gentlemen’s Libraries. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


MAN and his HANDIWORK. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, Author of 

*• Lane and Field," ko. With about 500 Illustrations. Largs post Svo, doth boards, 10s. 6d. 

NATURE and her SERVANTS. By Theodore Wood, F.E.S., 

Aatbor of “ Our Insect Allies," fee. With nutaer jus Woodcuts. Large post Svo, cloth boards, As. 

NATURAL HISTORY RAMBLES. 

With numerous Woodcuts, fcap. Svo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. each. 

IN .SEARCH of MINERALS. By the late D. T. Ansted, M.A. 

F\ K.8., formerly Fellow of Jesus Collage, Cambridge, &o. 

“ It is probable that his Interesting chapters will indues many to go * in search of minerals ’ tor themselves." 

Athenaeum. 

PONDS and DITCHES. By M. C. Cooke. M.A., LL.D., Author of 

“ The Woodland.." 

“ Well drawn and carefully Illustrated."— Guardian. 

MOUNTAIN and MOOR. By J. E. Taylor, Esq., F.L.S., F.G.S. 

** A obarming book, not too soientlflo, and well calculated to engender a taste for good and wholesome reading.” 

School Guardian. 

LANES and RIVERS. By C. 0. Groom Napier, F.G.S. 

LANE and FIELD. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 

“ Described In tbe practical way to which Mr. Wool's pen has long aocostomed his render*."—Book teller. 

THE WOODLANDS. By M. 0. Cooke, M.A., LL.D. 

** Moat clearly and attractively written."— Science Go*tip. 

THE SEA-SHORE. By Prof. P. Martin Dnncan, M.B. (London), 
UNDERGROUND. By J. E. Taylor, Esq., F.L S., F.G.S. 

OUR ISLAND CONTINENT: a Naturalist’s Holiday in Australia. 

By J. B. TAYLOB, F.L.8., F.G.8., Aatbor of “ Mountain and Moor.” Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

PILGRIM at HOME (THE): Pilgrimages to Shrines famous in 

Kogliah History. By B. WALFORD. Pott 8vo, doth boards, 2s. 6d. 

A PEEP into CEYLON: a Book of Travel written for Children- 

By Mr*. ARTHUR THOMPSON. With One Page Wopdcut. Post 8vo, doth boards, Is.; gilt edges, la. 4d. 

ARCHITECTURE: especially in Relation to our Parish Churches. 

By tbe Rev. II. H. BISHOP, Author of "Pictorial Architecture of the British Isles." With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

MISSIONARY WORK among the OJEBWAY INDIANS. By 

the Kev. E. F. WILSON. With numerous Illustrations. Poet 8vo, doth boards, 2s. 6d. 

PENNY LIBRARY of FICTION.—THREE TIMES TRIED. By 

B. L. FABJEON, Author of "Tha Great Porter Square Mystery," Ac. Demy Svo, Coloured Pictorial Paper 
Cover, Id. _ _ 

HEROES OF SCIENCE. 

MECHANICIANS. ByT. C. Lenin. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 
CHEMISTS. By M. M. Pattison Muir, Esq., F.R.S.E., Cains College, 

Cambridge. With several Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4i. 

BOTANISTS, ZOOLOGISTS, and GEOLOGISTS. By Prof. P. 

MARTIN DUNCAN, FJ1.8. Crown Svo, cloth boards, 4s. 

A8TB0N0MEBS. By E. J. C. Morton, B.A., Scholar of St. John’B 

College, Cambridge. Crown Svo, with Diagrams, cloth boards, 4s. 


THE OHUBGHMAN’S FAMILY BIBLE, with Commentary 

Illustrated. The Old and New Testament oomplete in one volume, with Four Maps. Royal 4lo, cloth boards, 
rod odgee, 17s.; morooco, red edges, 36s. 

THE CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY BIBLE, with Commentary. 

Illustrated. Tho Old Testament, with Family Register, Two Maps, Ac. Royal 4to, cloth boards, red edges, 
14s. 

THE CHUBCHMAN’S FAMILY BIBLE, with Commentary. 

Illustrated. New Testament. With Two Maps. Royal 4to, doth beards, red edges, «s. 

PARABLES of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST 

(THE). With Pictures bv Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIB, R.A. Letterpress printed In Black and Red on 
flue paper, 4to, doth boards, 3s. 6d. 

DIOCESAN HISTORIES: BATH and WELLS. By the Bev. W. 

HUNT. With Map. Fcap. Svo. cloth boards, 2s. <U. 

*•* Eleven other Vo'umcs of this Series have already bean published. 

THREE MARTYRS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY: Studies 

from the Lives of Livingstone, Gordon, and Pattaaon. By tbe AUTHOR of "CHRONICLES of the 
8CHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY," Ac. Crown Svo, doth boards, Ss. 64. 

NEW SERIES of PHOTO-RELIEVO MAPS (Patented). Pre- 

seating each Country as if in actual relief, and thus affording an accurate picture of tha configuration of the 
earth's surfaoe. Scotland, 1® In. by 14 In. No. 1. Names of Plaoes and Rivers left to be filled in by Soho'nrs. 
Gd. 2. With Rivers and Names or Plaoea, Oi. 3. With Name* of Places and with County Divisions, In 
Colours, Is. England and Wales, and Europe, same stss and prioe. 


EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE. 

[The object of this Series is to bring readers f*oe to face with tbe so tiroes of Early 
European History, and thus enable them to obtain a more intelligent grasp of 
the subject than can be had from seoond-hand compilations.] 

ITALY. By Ugo Balzani. Grown 8vo, doth boards, 4s. 

“ Its literary merits are very considerable.”— Scotsman. 

ENGLAND. By James Gairdner, Author of “The Life and Reign 

ef Richard III.” Crown Svo, doth boards. 4s. 

" The book Is well and thoroughly done, and makes a very valuable addition to the stock of hlstorkmsnnals.” 

FRANCE. By Gustave Masson, B.A. Univ. Gallic., Assistant 

MaaUr and Librarian of Harrow School. Ac. Crown Svo, doth boards, 4s. 

Poll of exceedingly interesting and valuable matter."— Guardian. 

V Others in preparation. 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES. 

[This Series of Books will deal with the Chief By stems of Ancient Thought, not merely 
m dry matters of History, but ae having a bearing on Modern Speculation.] 

THE ETHICS of ARISTOTLE. By the Rev. J. Gregory Smith, 

MJi. Fcsp. 8ro, doth boards, Is. Near Volume. 

EPICUREANISM. By William Wallace, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 

of Merton College, Oxford. Foap. Svo, satteen doth boards. Is. fid. 

" This little volume appears to us an almost model handbook."—PaU Mali Gazette. 

STOICISM. By the Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A., Fellow of Hertford 

Collage. Foap. 8vo, satteen d >th boards, 2a. fid. 

" We may permit ourselves to print to the clearness and style of arrangement which distinguish both these 
little treatises."— Times. _ 

NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 

[A Series of Manuals which furnish in a brief and popular form anAocurate 
Account of the Great Non-Christian Religious Systems of the World.] 

Foap. Svo, cloth boards, 2s. fid. each. 

BUDDHISM in CHINA. By the Rev. 8. Beal, Rector of Wark, 

Northumberland. 

BUDDHISM: being a Sketch of the Life and Teachings of Gautama 

the Buddha. By T. W. RHYS DAVIDS. With Map. New Edition. 

CONFUCIANISM and TAOUISM. By Professor Robert K. 

DOUGLAS, or tha British Hturam. With Mop. 

HINDUISM. By Professor Monier Williams. With Map. 

ISLAM and its FOUNDER. By J. W. H. Stobart. With Map. 
THE COBAN: its Composition and Teaching, and the Testimony 

it Bears to Um Holy Scriptures. By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.8.I. 

EARLY BRITAIN. 

NOBMAN BRITAIN. By the Bev. W. Hunt. With Map. Fcap. 

Svo, cloth beards, 2s. 61. 

ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, Rector of 

Wrington, Somerset. With Map. Foap. Svo, cloth boards, 2a. fid. 

ANGLO SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant Allen, Esq., B.A. Fcap. 

Svo, cloth boards, Ss. fid. , o , 

" If any reader wishes to obtain in a small compass a genaral and popular view of our Anglo-Saxon language, 
literature, and laws, he cannot do better than study this earofal and eonsoientlous epitome of those subjects. 

. Spectator. 

CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rhys. With Two Maps. Foap. 

Svo, cloth boards, 8s. 

"Muoh ins traction will be (band in a small oompass."—Daily Chronicle. 

Others In preparation. 


LONDON: 3, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C.; 43,’QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 
26, ST. GEORGE’S PLACE, S.W.; asd 135, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 
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gBIIIS H_ MUSEUM. 

„ Er. JO HN A. P. MACE RIDE will command) kb LECTUBES on 
“ANCIENT SCULPTURE," on tho 18 th Cl IT, ot 2.30 pncloel;. 

Ctmtm Tlekata (ttanaforable), lOvSd.; Single, Ii. M., mnjr bo obUlnod ot 
■MNOKH A Co, Booksollen, oppoolto Suiam, end of tbo BiCRmir 


T ITERARY, Artistic, and Theatrical 

LONDON LETTER supplied Weekly to a Provincial Paper. Term* 
moderate.—Address L. L, 658, Messrs. Deacon's, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 

T ONDON LIBRAEY, 8x. James’s Squabs, 

MMBW^U&Mdta'ttoKEAD^ 

F M " ROBBBT Hamisojt, Sec. and Ubrarlan. 


BURNER and RU8KIK—A Collection of 

X Cboloe and Rare Engravings and Bcarce Books. Catalogue gratis, 
o Collectors only—WJf. WARD, 3, Charch-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
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IBLIOTHECA 8C0TICA. 

entirely Scotch Books, Soaree and Cartons, 
is. Scotch Authors, Bubjeots, sad Printers. 

Kiu A Richardson, Be, Queen-street, Glasgow. 


New Cati 
Nearly 


"|\TE. JOHN BRIDGE, M.A., gives careful 

ATX INSTRUCTION lo HATHKKATIC8 and Allied Soblieta In pro- 
MroUon for B.A, BRo., Frallm. Sol., lodu Clrll Sorrier, or Woolwlcb 
RUM. —86, Booth Hill-park, Hampstead. 

TO the EDITORIAL MANAGERS of 

"*■ WEEKLY STORY PAPERS.—Permanent and intimate relations 
being ettsJbEshed witk leading Continental aathors, Reprint-copy of 
tfcomgfcly readable English Translations of the Beat current Novels can be 
SoppHed, on advantageous terms. Bach works are chosen as will properly 
salt journals circulating in English homes. Now ready, aatboriaed copy- 
ylght translation of M. du Bolsgobey’a famoua Modern Society Romance, 
k The .Condemned Door— (Pot fe C/ooe)." Publication arranged for June, 
^886—Parttculara of this and other works of Publishers, 35, St. Bride- 
street, Ludgate-clrous, London, E.C. 


TjTRENCH GALLERY, 120, PALL MALT., 


■ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

r "SlT .m^“Admlutoo™” 

Cotalogoo, la._ Altiu D. Foapr, B.W.S., SaoroUir. 


"ROYAL INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 

J-V WATKR-COLOURS, PICCADILLY, W. 

NOW OPEN, from 9 till 6. Admisrion, la. Illostrstad Catalogue, Is. 
__ Alfred Etkrill, Secretary. 

A RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION, for the Belief of Distressed Artists, their 
Widows and Orphans. 

tje ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the FREEMASONS* 
Tavern, great queen street, w.c., on Saturday, mat isth, at 

n o dock. 

Tbo Klfbt HonoonUo LORD ESHEB, Mutor of tho Bella, In Ihe Chair. 
Donation. wfll ba racolrad and thaokfoUr ocknowlodgad bp— 

fjjtJOHvErazn Millais, Bait., B.A., Honorary Bacratarr. 
Phojf CBAHU* HaxdWick, Traaaorar. ^ 

Dowlas H. gobboh. Bacraurp, 19, sc. Jomoa’o.trsct, S.W. 
DUmoc Tlekata, Including Wlooa, Ona Qoloaa. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 

2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281, REGENT STREET, W. 

A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OP ALL THE 

NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS PROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 

BOOK CLUBS S UPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

O 3HI IB -A- 3? BOOKS. 

The following Catalogues gratis and post-free :— 

1. -BECENT POPULAR BOOKS. 

At greatly Reduced Prices. 

2. —BOOKS STBONGLT HALF-BOUND, 

Many being now out ot print. 


3 —WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 

In Sets or Separately. 

4—BOOKS IN OBNAMBNTAL BMDIHGS 

_ For PRESENTS, PHIZES, * 0 . ’ 


All Books in Circulation or on Sale may also be obtained at 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

And (by order) from all Booksellers. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

NEW OXFOBP STREET, LONDON. 


■ROOKS on SALE by W. B. BOND, 

U .7, BLACKETT STREET, NEWCABTLE ON-TYNE. 

EBERS'E SEVEN TEARS of THE KING'S THEATRE, Portr.lta, board., 
(ISIS), 8a. Sd. 

A HERMAN'S NUMISMATIC MANUAL, doth (ISM), 18a. Sd. 

SHELLINGS GOLD, SILVER, and COPPER COINS, folk), «alf (1782), 
fl 2a. 

HARIS’S CITIES of NORTHERN and CENTL1L ITALY, 1 Tola., doth 
(1878), 18a. Sd. 

ROBERTS'S HOLT LAND, 6 rob. in 8, royal 8ro, half-tail robbed, <1 la. 

RETNARDOOfCB DOWN tb. ROAD, dolb, Coloured Plain (1875), 15a. Sd. 

OIL BLAS, 2 Told, royal Syo, llloalrated by Jean Oigoux (1836) S5a. 

SHAFTESBURI'S CHARACTERISTICS of MEN and MANNERS, 8 Tob., 

tka BaakerrIUo Edition, cdf (1778), 37a. Sd. 

BRACK BETTER 8AVANAKOLA do FEBRIBUB, folio (1487), ISO. Sd. 

AUTOGRAPH BETTER of JOHN WESLEY, doled Shade.bury, Sept. 

8tb, 1778, U pane. .mall 4to, £2 10a. Sd. 


J^OYAL GEOGRAPI 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


The ANNIVERSARY MEETING will be bold (by permbelon of the 
Chaoodlor and Sonata) In the HALL of tfca UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, on MONDAY MaY 24TH, at 2.80 ”Jt. 

Tbo Moat Hononrabto tho MARQUIS of BORNE, Praatdaot, to tbo Chair. 

Tha DINNER will taka pleoo at WILLIS’S ROOMS, KINO STREET, 
ST. JAMES'S, at 7 o'clock, on tbo SAME DAT. 

Tbo Moot Honourable tha MARQUIS of LORNK, In the Chair. 

Dinner charge, 21a., payable at tba door; or TVkata may bo had and 
place taken at 1, barilla Row, Burlington Oatdeoa, W-, np to noon on 
Saturday, May 22nd. 

Tba Friend, of Fallow, ore admlaaibte to tbo Dinner. 


■ROYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 

XV BRITAIN, A lbemar I e-street, PlocadUly, W. 

ERNST PAUER, Eu., Principal Profoeeor of Ihe Pianoforte at tha Royal 
Collage of Music, will THIS DAY (Saturday), Mat 8. at 3 o’clock, begin a 
COURSE of THREE LECTURES on “HOW lo FORM a JUDGMENT on 
MUSICAL WORKS.’* With Musical Illustrations. 

Subscription to this Course, Holf-a-Gulnea; to all the Courses In the 
Season, Two Guineas. 


c 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, 

CAMBRIDGE. 


An EXAMINATION will be held at the COLLEGE on AUGUST 4TB, 
5TH, and 6th, 1886, for the AWARD a t TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the 
value of £30 each, tenable for three rears, offered by the Clothworkers’ 
Company and by G. E. Foster, Esq. 

Candidates must be under tho age of (7 ou August 6th, 1806 

Tha Collage Charges, £84 par annum, eo vtr all expenses tor Board (in¬ 
cluding an Extra Term In the Long Vacation, and washing) and Tuition, 
Including University Fees. 

For further information apply to the Wards*. Cavendish College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 


Under the Special patronage of 

HIS EOYAL HIGHNESS THE TRINCE OK WALES. 


MR. TODHUNTER’S PLAY, 

“HELENA IN THO AS,” 

WIU be performed for the BENEFIT of the BRITISH SCHOOL of 
ARCHAEOLOGY at ATHENS, at S o’clock, on the APTERNOON8 of MAY 
17, 19, SI, 34. 85, and 37, under the management of Mr. K. W. GODWIN, 
at HENGLKR'3 CIRQUE, altered to the Greek arrangement of Prosoenlum, 
Orchestra, and Tbymels. The Music by Mr. B. Luaed Sxlbt. 

Priam .MR. HERMANN VEZIN. 

PARIS . MR. H. BEERBOHM-TREE. 

Hecuba. Miss LUCY ROCHE. 

Hklxxj. MISS ALMA MURRAY. 

(EVOHB .MRS. H. BKERBOHM-TRBE. 

Leader or Chorus .. Miss HELEN KIRNALRD. 

TtCKETS at the Grosvsnor Gallery Library, where a Box Plan esn 
be seen. Private Boxes, Six Guineas ; Stalls. One Guinea; Parterre, Half 
•-Gwlnea and 7s.6d.; Balcony, 6s.; Promenade, 3s. 6d. 


The Important Collection of Engraving* formed by the hie 

SAMUEL ADDING TON. Esq. 

\JE88RS. 80THEBY, WltKINSON, t 

HODGE will SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, No. 11 NR, 
LINGTON SIR BET. STRAND, W.C.. on THURSDAY, Mat 37. eta Ekk 

Following Dsys, at 1 o’clock precisely (In accordanoa with the Win af t* 

Deceased), the COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS formed by the lata 8 AN UU. 

ADDING rON, Esq., comprising. In the Ancient SebooCehoim tmpnmes 
of the Works of A. Dtlrcr, Marc Antonio Raimondi, Lneas via Loafoi 

Iaroel van Meckeu, Martin Schongaasr, M. ZigsiL, and Rembrandt, aura 

8rst atatea—a Urge Colleotlou of Eugllah Portroita, aoma of gnat rarN. 

and nearly all In fine states-a unique Proof of Queen EOsttadi is ih 

dress in which she went to St. Paul's, by Crispin Pass—lamas I. and la 

Queen standing together, by Elsirack. flr.t states—Charles I. la Ua Bata 

and Charles I. standing by his Horse, by Sir R. Strange, 1 m preeh-Oan- 

well between the Pillar*—Lady Caatlsmaine and Thomas Hobhn, M 

atatea, Ae- by Falthor»a-8ir Thomas Chalonsr. Bari o’ DooegaU, md ta 

Royal Exchange, Ant state, Ac., by Hollar. The Important Scries sf for- 
trait* after Sir J. Reynolds contain Proof* of the Duchess af 

Countess of Carlisle, Mrs. Pelham, Miss Jacobs, Mre. Muster*, Distal if 

Devonshire, Lady a Montagu, Lady Batty Delme, Lady liarriagtoa. Dr. 

Johnson, Ac. Prooft, after Thomas Gainsborough, of Mrs. EH*a, Kn 

Watson, Ac. Tbs Proof* after O. Romney contain many of Lady H states ; 

also Proof of Miss Woodley, Mrs. Roblnoon, Mrs. NorUt, Miss Cuabuiaod. 

Miss Ramus, Ae. In tho English 8ehool are Protab of Carl tala Home, ths 

Wells at Hanegato, and varioua others by J. R. Smith; also Prooft ate 

Hoppner, Peters, M or land, Ople, Read, Fbye; Theatrical Portnte, ad 

curious and rar» Hlatorioal Pieces. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may bo hod: If by post, os 
receipt of twaive stampo, _ 

Pall Matt.—Brocades. Boclctiastical Vestments and Baneen, 
ttpeetriee, Cabinet Object*, tc., rtcentlg imported firm 
Spain. 

IVXESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 

JLT_I_ for SALE by AUCTION, at the GALLERY. 54. PALL MALL, ot 
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Tax Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to oorrespond with the writer! of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It m particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
fro., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Letters and Despatches of Horatio Viscount 

Nelson. Selected and arranged by J. K. 

Laughton. (Longmans.) 

This volume is more than an abridgment of 
the bulky seven volumes of Sir N. H. 
Nicolas. It is rather a re-arrangement of the 
work on a more instructive and convenient 
plan. Following the popular example of the 
life of George Eliot, Prof. Laughton, by 
a careful arrangement of excerpts, makes 
Nelson give “ his own exposition of his pro¬ 
fessional life ”—private and domestic matters 
being omitted, or just alluded to in passing. 
This course appears to me highly judicious. 
The two subjects are distinct in their appeal 
to curiosity. As an extreme type of heroic 
manhood, Nelson is a profoundly interesting 
study. Here, unfortunately, we have to 
deal with the utmost obscurity, misrepre¬ 
sentation, exaggeration, and legend. To un¬ 
ravel these difficulties and get at the real 
Nelson—that personality, so simple, yet 
original and singular, that the soberest esti¬ 
mate will probably seem romantic—would be 
a voluminous task, involving ethical and 
psychological discussions of no interest to the 
naval student. On the other hand, those 
who would appreciate such an inquiry have 
neither the technical knowledge nor the 
inclination to follow in detail Nelson’s pro¬ 
fessional career. This work is therefore 
primarily intended for the naval student, who 
will probably find it an adequate substitute 
for Nicolas, and not, as the author suggests, 
a mere key and introduction thereto. The 
general reader, the average British patriot, 
who wishes to know how fights were won on 
sea as on land, and is not too cosmopolitan to 
enjoy the story of Britannia’s glory, will bo 
still more apt to grudge seven volumes of 
reading even to his Nelson. For such 
landsmen—I trust they are many—who, 
knowing all about David and Pericles, would 
like to know a little more about Nelson, Prof. 
Laughton has retold the old story at con¬ 
venient length, in intelligible, yet technical, 
language, and in a trim, shipshape manner 
befitting the subject. His version will 
become the standard work for perusal, if not 
for reference. 

It would be absurd for me to meddle with 
nautical matters, being entirely ignorant 
thereof, though upon many points I have 
gained dear lights from these pages, Nelson’s 
own tactical remarks being often extremely 
ea«v to grasp, with the editor’s help. But 
Nelson was not only an admiral, he was to 
some extent a statesman and a politician. 
The great responsibility and initiative assumed 
or thrust upon him on several occasions have 
woven him into the web of European policy. 


Home factions had no interest for him. One 
sentence may sum up his attitude: “ Mr. 
Pitt, depend upon it, will stand against all 
opposition; an honest man must always in 
time get the better of a villain.” Such is 
his simple creed. Not more selfish than 
others, he was more candid. “But I have 
done with politios. Let who will get in, I 
shall be left out.” It was this very ignorance 
of and detachment from party politios which 
gave breadth and clearness to his views of 
foreign affairs. Not, of course, that his 
knowledge or ability were worth considera¬ 
tion. He was simply a sailor; but his 
burning zeal spurred him to restless ponder¬ 
ing over England’s dangers, and his simple, 
straightforward nature often guided him to 
the right point, where wily caution and ex¬ 
perience were at fault. I have been sur¬ 
prised at the number of instances of his 
political sagacity and activity to be found in 
his letters, entirely at variance with the 
popular estimate of his genius. As instances, 
take his anxiety about our West Indian 
commercial policy in 1785, his remarkable 
distrust of the allies (October, 1795)—“the 
continuance or cessation of the war depends 
entirely on the French nation themselves ”— 
or the oareful reasoning (p. 139 and 142) by 
which he arrived at the Egyptian destination 
of Napoleon’s expedition and its ulterior 
objects; or, again, bis forecast (p. 94) of the 
French raid on Italy. It is clear that amid 
all his naval cares he followed with eager¬ 
ness and intelligence every move on the 
European chess-board. 

His detestation of the French has been 
misrepresented. True, as early as 1784, when 
he resided at St. Omer to acquire the lan¬ 
guage, no doubt very ill at ease, he says, “ 1 
hate their country and their manners”; as, 
in 1796, wo find him saying, “ to me, I own, 
all Frenchmen are alike; I despise them all.” 
But he was far from blind to the former 
glories of France. He simply regarded 
them as a misguided nation, who had sunk to 
infamy under the leading of a profligate and 
bloodthirsty faction. From Nelson’s military 
point of view, with his jealous veneration for 
the striot rules of the “ noble game ” of war, 
such a view was quite tenable. The dirty 
treachery, the mendacity, the huckstering 
greed, the rapacity, the impudence, the 
bloody-mindedness, which were soon drawn 
together and harmonised by tho genius of 
Napoleon, shocked Nelson as a cataclysm of 
all that was right and noble in warfare. He 
armed himself against a veritable Arma¬ 
geddon. The real cause in which he fought 
was not King and Country, warm as was his 
patriotism, but the Cause of Heroic War. 
Virtue, in its ancient lofty sense, inspired 
even his hatreds; and of virtue he remains 
the most shining, if not the only modem 
example. In his simple, intense soul, uncom¬ 
plicated by the civic domesticity of Wash¬ 
ington, or the worldly alloy of Chatham, 
virtue was supreme. 

His vanity has also been misapprehended. 
It was sui generis —partly, no doubt, enhanced 
by his expansive candour and want of art in 
speaking and writing, and by his social in¬ 
experience. His own childish summing up 
of the moral of his career, with the list of 
his prizes and rewards (p. 8), is suggestive of 
much for which I have here no space. 


Nelson’s most valuable opinions—to which 
Prof. Laughton calls especial attention—are 
those on naval organisation and discipline. 
No man ever chafed more at official hindrances, 
or did more to bear them down. Much had 
already been done. To Jervis (February 
1800) he generously ascribes full credit. 
“ You taught us to keep the seamen healthy 
without going into port, and to stay at sea 
for years without a refit.” Nelson’s own 
views were sensible and his vigilance un¬ 
ceasing. The editor prints at length a most 
interesting medioal report from the Admiralty 
archives upon Nelson’s fleet during his com¬ 
mission from 1803 to 1805. His mind was 
always busy on his profession. He visits 
the Forest of Dean—this suggests a prac¬ 
tical paper to the authorities upon the 
mismanagement of our royal oak forests; 
a sail is repaired at Corsica—he reports upon 
the excellent quality of the native canvas; 
the Nore mutiny only makes him more 
scrupulously strict in hanging his own ruffians 
on the Sabbath in spite of Puritan clamour; 
the abominable French crimping rouses a 
professional, rather than national, indignation. 
Nelson was no time-server, yet the con¬ 
fidential details of his correspondence down 
to his death with the Duke of Clarence seem 
a strong testimonial to the naval reputation of 
the duke. 

The connecting matter which the editor 
inserts is usually adequate, and often very 
valuable, his illustrations from other docu¬ 
ments and books showing exhaustive know¬ 
ledge. In several cases, I think, he might 
have expatiated rather more amply, and have 
also inserted more of the main events of the 
war with dates, between the letters, as a 
help to the reader whose chronology is rusty. 
He exposes (I think justly) the spurious 
letter of October 3, 1805, together with the 
story of Nelson’s prophetically drawing the 
plan of Trafalgar on a table. Again (p. 407), 
he confutes another of the “silly galley yams” 
which have long held credit. Others are 
corrected in the preface, which gives a view 
of all existing materials for the subject. The 
world knows Nelson mainly through Southey’s 
shallow sketch, which has given permanency 
to Miss Williams's lies, and through echoes of 
Pettigrew’s scandals. Tho Caracciolo story 
is here discussed and shown to be (what any 
one who recollects its authors and their usual 
historical tricks would guess it to be) a “base 
and venomous falsehood.” But it was long 
the delight of England to whitewash rowdy 
Italian patriots even at the expense of an 
English hero. The question of the capitula¬ 
tion is, of course, more complicated, and is 
hardly treated at sufficient length. More 
space is given to the argument disposing of 
the popular view that Nelson’s tactics were 
those of pure “dash” and lucky hazard. 
The editor’s view is abundantly confirmed 
throughout the book. 

As always in the writings of naval men, 
one comes across flashes of manly humour and 
quaint freshness which have a singular charm. 
What a hero was honest Troubridge and yet 
what a big schoolboy! 

“ The mob,” he writes, after the fall of Ischia, 

“ entirely destroyed the tree of liberty, and 
then tore the tricoloured flag into ten thousand 
pieces, so that I have not been able to procure 
even a small remnant to lay at the king’s feet. 
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I however send two pieoes of the tree of liberty 
for his Majesty’s fire ”— 
at which, let us hope, he and good Queen 
Charlotte toasted their famous herring. In 
the same year we find Nelson writing (p. 221) 
to Carter King about the arms of his English 
barony and Sicilian duchy, and about the 
“Grand Signor’s aigrette or plume of triumph, 
valued at £2,000. Ditto a rich pelisse, 
valued at £1,000.” 

“As the pelisses given to me and Sir Sidney 
Smith are novel, 1 must beg you will turn in 
your min d how I am to wear it when I first go 
to the king; and as the aigrette is directed to 
be won, where am I to put it ? In my hat, 
having only one arm, is impossible, as I must 
have my hand at liberty; therefore, I think, on 
my outward garment.” 

Wear it somewhere, if on his boot, we may be 
sure he did; and only a mean mind would 
sneer at his Homeric pride in the baubles 
which for once were genuine, being to him 
veritable symbols of hard-earned renown. 

Here I leave this useful work, which though 
mainly professional in scope and execution, is 
incidentally of value to the historical student, 
and of varied interest to the general reader. 
And justly so. I know not if the world 
affords a parallel to the peculiar feeling (once 
so strong and now only for a time latent) of 
the English people for its naval heroes. To 
these favourites we permit a special license— 
a moral sphere apart. Their vices become 
foibles—their ignorance simple-mindedness, 
their negligences pure heartiness. For in 
their narrow, concentrated, harmonious, 
primitive way of life we find sublimated 
those virtues on which our people most pride 
themselves, which most we would have dis¬ 
played under the eyes of tyrant and slave in 
all the seas. For her worthies in Church and 
State, in War and in Letters, England has 
proud veneration—but for her Great Captains 
a fond and caressing affection. 

E. Purcell. 


Brutus Ultor. By Michael Field. (Clifton: 

J. Baker & Son; London; Bell.) 

In her first, and—as we must still think— 
her greatest work, the author of Callirrhoe 
sang with singular power and impressiveness 
the glories of enthusiasm and impulse, as 
opposed to the mere formalities of use and 
wont, the dictates of mere dead and written 
laws. In the present drama she expounds the 
other, and apparently opposing, aspect of the 
problem. Here she maintains the dignity and 
majesty of essential law, which secures to 
states, as to the round world itself, existence 
and cohesion, and before which all private im¬ 
pulse and individual instinct must bow. She 
preaches 

“The power of law 
Fulfilled, the blessedness of destiny 
Embraced, 

which sets man in time and tune with the 
rhythmic and irresistible motion of the uni¬ 
verse, and bestows upon him 

“ The apprehension of that joy 
That plants the gods above vicissitude.” 

Michael Field has chosen for the subject of 
her drama a Stirling and tragic page of Roman 
history. Its first scene opens at Delphi, just 
after the sons of Tarquinius Superbus have 
consulted the oracle, and Brutus—who, under 


a guise of clownish obtuseness, has concealed 
mighty powers and a burning sympathy with 
the woes of the suffering, tyrant-trodden 
multitude—has laid upon the altar, as votive 
offering, his hollow cherry-staff filled with 
gold. Then comes the impetuous homeward 
race of the two brothers, each eager to reoeive 
that first embrace from his mother which was 
to secure the sovereignty to him who gained 
it; while Brutus, stumbling and falling with 
his face to earth, the mother of us all, fulfils 
the ambiguous conditions of the Delphic pro¬ 
phecy. Following is the scene of feasting 
and revelry, when the princes and Collatinus, 
praising each the charms and virtue of his 
own wife, resolve to visit suddenly their 
homes, surprise their spouses, and by their 
demeanour and occupation when they find 
them determine the dispute as to whioh is 
most excellent. There is especial beauty in 
the description of Lucretia in the words of 
her husband: 

“ Blythe modesty, free honour, loveliness 
That hath its sweet perfection in itself, 

These are her praise, her holy wealth, and glory. 
The flush of vernal bloom is on her cheek 
If she but breathe her heart-felt thoughts; her 
brows 

Are golden as the pure moon’s youngest curve, 
Golden her hair; as unclosed marigolds, 

Her brown, unfaltering eyes meet gracious looks, 
And take them for the sun; her lips, like shells, 
Bear music round their rims, and m her voice 
The ear hath all her beauty o’er again. 

So young she is, I feel a happy boy, 

And yet a tender husband, when we kiss.” 

The whole portraiture of Lucretia is a lovely 
ideal of tender, yet matronly, beauty and 
purity; and she rises into a figure of tragic 
heroism in the scene, after her betrayal by 
Sextus, where she assembles her husband, 
father, and kinspeople, calls upon them to 
avenge her dishonour, and slays her polluted 
body. Then, being dead, her spirit lives 
more mightily in the hearts of those who 
have heard her story. Her example “ goes 
to work in the world,” rousing men to deeds 
of heroism— 

“ She changed our Brutus from a baulked 
Uncertain creature to a steadfast man ”— 

and women to thoughts of purity and sacri¬ 
fice— 

" Elder Matron. Cleave to your spouses, ye young, 
wedded girls; 

Grow wise to bo their counsellors; fulfill 
Still higher office ’neath their sovereignty 
As yean increase; then, if their rule is mocked, 
1’ensh proclaiming it. 

This sacred bride, 

Our Juno’s youngest nursling, shall be decked 
As fair as for her sponsals; and for aye 
Borne’s sweetest-natured women bear hex name. 
Touch her devoutly. 

Claudia. It is wonderful 

How she could kill herself. 

Young Roman Wife. Nay, Claudia, 

I think I could. 

Claudia. Now you have seen her face.” 

Contrasted with the pure, white, statuesque 
figure of Lucretia is the homely one of PubUa, 
the loving, ordinary, quite unheroic wife of 
Brutus, who is utterly incapable of respond¬ 
ing to her husband’s high appeal— 

“ Else, wife, this is unworthy. Would you bribe 
My justice with my love P Stand up by me, 

Let us be wedded with a stronger bond 
Than child or home, the link of duty done 
Though every joy should fail.” 

The base and spotted soul of Sextus is probed 
to its black depths, with all its fierce desires 
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and its insane appetite for mere possession 
and supremacy; while in Brutus, and in the 
subsidiary character of Lucretius, we have 
the highest type of the antique Bonus- 
true, inflexible, and, if need be, cruel u 
steel. The scene in which Brutus dooms his 
children for treason against the freedom at 
the state is full of a moving and tragic power; 
and the characters of the two sons are ex¬ 
cellently differentiated and effectively con¬ 
trasted—the elder, full of steadfast pride, 
bearing his fate with calmness; the younger, 
pliant, lovable, and weak, grovelling in utter 
despair for very life. 

The antique history has been presented is 
this drama with excellent force and skilL 
The author has “fused his soul with the 
inert stuff,” has added that “ fiction which 
makes fact alive—fact too,” those thousand 
little intimate touches and amplifications 
which are needed to turn a dusty, meagre 
legend into a living, realisable, moving work 
of art. 

Even more definitely than Beddoe and 
Darley in the past generation, Michael Field ii 
a true and direct descendant of our old 
dramatists. Her constant nobility of diction, 
and her occasional splendour of phrase, have 
been caught from them, have at least been 
confirmed by a diligent perusal of their plays, 
though her own productions certainly possess 
enough of freshness and originality to free 
them from any charge of being mere “ echoes ” 
of the voices that “ filled the spacious times 
of great Elizabeth.” The present poem con¬ 
tains, however, some passages which in their 
pregnant and incisive brevity immediately 
suggest the work of our old dramatists, and 
would not disgrace the greatest of them. 
One such passage occurs at the end ot s 
speech uttered by Sextus as he moves 
stealthily through the darkened dwelling 
of Lucretia, whom he has doomed, in his 
thoughts, to worse than death: 

“ The house grows dead. 

I’ll to my chamber. (Stumbling.) She has Ion 

her lnte. 

I’ve crushed it, but no matter. She'll not mod 
To ting again. She'll weep and hold her peace." 

It must be conceded that we do not find 
in the present work all the qualities which 
distinguished its author’s first volume. It 
has, perhaps, less ease and instinctiveness, 
less variety and lightness of touch, less of the 
fine lyrical faculty which appeared at inter¬ 
vals in both CaUirrhoS and Fair Boeamww- 
"We should, however, rank its contents dia- 
tinctly higher than those of the Fatkeri 
Tragedy volume. The present work is dis¬ 
tinguished by concentration and dramatic 
power, and the reader’s interest is well sus¬ 
tained throughout. It may be pronounced 
an adequate treatment of a high subject, * 
drama not unworthy of the very considerable 
reputation which its author has already 
achieved. J. M. Gnat. 


TWO BOOKS OK SOUTH-EASTERN ICMPS- 

La Peninsula dee Balkans. Par Emile de 
Laveleye. (Paris: Alcan.) 

Life and Society in Eastern Europe. Hi 
' William James Tucker. (8ampson Low ). 

The nationality of a traveller in the Bdj®’ 
P eninsula is a matter of some importance- 
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If he be an Englishman, a Magyar, or a 
Russian, he will meet with cordiality from 
some and reserve from others; bat should he 
belong to some neutral country and be also 
a man of wide sympathies and culture, 
he is sure to be welcomed by all. The 
three leading races of the peninsula—Bul¬ 
garian, Greek, and Serb—though widely 
differing in other respects, agree in their 
hospitality to strangers. M. Emile de Lave- 
leye is (as all the world knows) a Belgian 
publicist of high distinction; he therefore 
possessed all the qualifications, both national 
and personal, to insure him a welcome among 
the hospitable Southern Slavs. A learned 
professor has come in oontact with a multitude 
of officials—Austrian, Serb, and Bulgarian— 
all anxious to impart their views to Western 
Europe; and those views have been retailed 
to his readers in delightful French. 

A Western pitcher has gone to an Eastern 
fountain and has not returned empty. Un¬ 
fortunately the well from which the water 
has been drawn was not a well of Tougo 
(Southern) Slavdom undefiled, but a well 
tainted with officialism and alien ideas. 
Completely ignorant of the languages of the 
countries which he traversed, M. Laveleye 
was thrown for his information entirely 
on his hosts. The seed sown by them has 
fallen on good ground, and has brought forth an 
eminently readable book; but you will search 
in vain through these volumes for the higher 
qualities of a consistent and independent 
judgment. They contain no clue to the 
Eastern Question, which, indeed, is a maze, 
but not without a plan. It is so pleasant to 
be friendly all round that no wonder “ trim¬ 
ming ” is always in fashion. A “ trimmer ” 
will never have his stay cut short by an order 
to quit the country forthwith (as happened 
to myself in Bosnia), or by imprisonment, as 
befell the Bagusa correspondent of the Man¬ 
chester Guardian. Mr. Arthur Evans may be 
wrong in some of his views, but he is always 
consistent. This cannot be said of the author 
of these volumes. If you were to read M. 
Laveleye’s account of Serbia first, you would 
infer from the sympathetic spirit in which he 
writes of that interesting country that in his 
description of Bosnia he would speak with at 
least temperate disapproval of the military 
occupation by a foreign power of that ancient 
Serb-speaking province; that in his review 
of the troubles in Macedonia he would do 
full justice to the reversionary claims of 
Serbia to what formed part of her ancient 
empire. Not in the least. M. Laveleye writes 
of Bosnia entirely from an Austrian, that 
is to say, an alien standpoint. Macedonia 
came under M. Laveleye’s view only when 
he had reached Southern Bulgaria (Eastern 
Roumelia that was), and her future is seen 
by him through a Bulgarian telescope. It 
may be mentioned here that M. Laveleye does 
not seem to have set foot either in Macedonia 
or Herzegovina. His account, therefore, of the 
Austrian occupation must be restricted to the 
less demoralised province of the two. It is not 
pleasant to differ from an eminent author who 
has proved himself a true friend to the rayahs 
of Macedonia; but his very eminence and the 
chorus of a too obsequious press compel me to 
point out the injustice he commits to the 
Serb of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The con¬ 
clusions of M. Laveleye, though honestly 


formed, are, in my opinion, frequently based 
on insufficient evidence, and if generally 
accepted would prejudice the national Yougo- 
Slav movement, especially in Bosnia. 

The Eastern Question commences at Laibach, 
for various dialects of the same language are 
spoken from the gates of Laibaoh to the gates 
of Constantinople. The account of the 
author’s visit to Bishop Strossmayer is there¬ 
fore not only deeply interesting, but most 
pertinent. The services of this bishop to 
Croatia, of which he is the political chief as well 
as the spiritual father, are as a beacon to all 
who love their country, and show the capaci¬ 
ties of human nature for devotion and self- 
sacrifice. Praise from such a man is to a states¬ 
man what the praise of Gibbon was to a 
novelist. This is how the bishop speaks of 
Mr. Gladstone (vol. i., 112): 

“L’homme que je desire le plus rencontrer, 
c’est Gladstone. Nous avons a plusieurs reprises 
eohang£ des lettres. H souhaite le succes de 
l’oeuvre que je poursuis ici, mais je n’ai jamais 
eu le temps d’aller jusqu’en Angleterre. Ce 
ue j’admire et venire en Gladstone, c’est que, 
ans toute sa politique, il est guide par l’amour 
de 1’humanite et dela justice, par le respect du 
droit, memo chez les faibles. Quand il a brave 
l’opinion de l’Angleterre, toujours favorable 
aux Turcs, pour defendre, aveo la plus en- 
trainante eloquence, la cause de nos pauvres 
fibres de Bulgaria, nous l’avons beni du fond du 
cceur. Cette politique est celle que diete le 
christianismc. Gladstone est un vrai chretien. 
Oh! si tous les ministres l’etaient, quel radieux 
avenir de paix et d’harmonie s’ouvrirait pour 
notre malheureuse ospfice! ” 

The author pays a deserved tribute to Lord 
Acton's “prodigious erudition,” while the 
Bishop speaks of him in still higher terms as 
a “ noble soul,” “ a Father of the Church.” 

"When M. Laveleye crossed the Save and 
entered Bosnia, he delivered up his quick 
intellect into the keeping of the Philistines 
who at present keep watch and ward over 
that beautiful country. He walks in the 
“ K.K.” path, and finds everything very good. 
It is true that the Austrian occupation brings 
with it infinitely better government than ever 
the Turkish did; but an autocratic and military 
government, however well administered, can 
no longer satisfy those governed. The people 
of every progressive country require not 
merely good, but national government. No 
race that aspired to be free could tolerate 
such a government as that which the Treaty 
of Berlin imposed on Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
The author has some inkling of the sympathy 
of Bosnians for their brethren in Servia, though 
he imputes it to a totally erroneous cause— 
viz., a common religion. Then he goes on to 
say (vol. i. 263) that the orthodox Bosnians 
“have nothing to complain of” under Austrian 
rule. This is what the distinguished foreigner 
always says. To him all national movements 
are unreasoning, as (according to him) man 
shall live by bread alone. Testing the occu¬ 
pation, however, purely by practical results, 
the progress made by Bosnia is not so very clear. 
Before the last Busso-Turkish war Bosnia was 
one of the safest countries in Europe to travel 
in; since the Austrians occupied Bosnia, it has 
become one of the most unsafe. When, in 
1882, 1 travelled through Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina, I was only allowed by the authorities 
(after reaching Mostar) to proceed under 
military escort. The behaviour of the Chief 


of the Austrian Police in Serajewo in 1882 to 
two young Englishmen, Mr. Hamilton and 
Mr. Haigh—first entrapped, then arrested and 
finally bundled out of the country-—would 
have disgraced a Chinese mandarin of the 
last century. In fact, travelling in the two 
countries—Bosnia and China—is very similar. 
The real obstructive is not the peasant, who 
(in Bosnia) hates only his foreign ruler, not 
his foreign visitor, but the official class which 
in both countries cumber the soil. Of late 
there have been complaints, even from Aus¬ 
trian sources, of “ brigandage ” in Herze¬ 
govina. These “brigands” are Montenegrin 
bands, whose enthusiasm for their brethren 
in Herzegovina their prince has been unable 
or unwilling to restrain. But M. Laveleye 
pays no heed to forces which move beneath 
the surface. The relations of the Serb 
government to the Serbs of Bosnia are 
naturally most delicate. They are analogous 
to those of the Roumanian government to the 
Roumans who form the majority of the sub¬ 
jects of the crown of St. Stephen in Tran¬ 
sylvania (vol. ii. 340). Neither the Serb 
nor the Ron man government is strong enough 
to stretch the hand of fellowship across the 
border; but in both countries—Bosnia and 
Transylvania—it may be confidently stated 
that the end is not yet. 

The account of Serbia (vol. i., chap, vi., and 
vol. ii., chap. i. and ii.) is the most valuable 
part of this book; though even here M. 
Laveleye fails to grasp the most glorious fact 
in Serb history—that the Serb worked out his 
own salvation. Bulgaria sprang, like Minerva, 
from the brow of the Czar; not so Serbia. 
No liberating army freed her. She had been 
blotted out of the map of Europe, when her 
boundaries again appeared, marked out by 
the swords of her own sons. His references 
to contemporary politics are sometimes mis¬ 
leading ; for instance, his account of the 
deposition of Michael, late Archbishop of 
Belgrade. Nor is his note-book always correot 
in minor matters. His ignorance of the Serb 
language accounts for his misreading of the 
four C’s that constitute the Serb national 
motto. The progress of Serbia in education 
—whioh is free, compulsory, and secular—is 
even greater than appears in M. Laveleye’s 
book. In 1834 there was not a school in the 
country, except in the chief towns of the 
district—-in all perhaps twenty-five; in 1884 
there was scarcely a village without a primary 
school. 

M. Laveleye properly refers at length to 
the question of Macedonia (vol. ii., chap. iv.). 
So far as he sympathises with the oppressed 
Christians of that province, he stands on sure 
ground; but when, in enumerating the five 
races that inhabit Macedonia, he omits the 
Serb, the professor is clearly getting beyond 
his depth. If the Macedonian question is to 
be treated ethnographically, few men in 
Europe are competent to deal with it; but one 
fact may be stated which is not to be found 
in the voluminous work now under review. 
The language spoken by the majority of the 
tillers of Macedonian soil is a Slav dialect, 
which is not Bulgarian. If it be not Serb, it 
resembles Serb much more closely than it 
resembles Bulgarian; indeed, the Macedonian 
dialect is no more Bulgarian than the Croatian 
dialect is Bulgarian, though Bulgarian and 
Croatian are both unquestionably Slav dialects. 
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If the Macedonian question be dealt with Essays in th» Study of Folk-songs. By the 


historically, the claims of Serbia become yet 
clearer. The whole of Macedonia (exclusive 


Countess Evelyn Martinengo - Cesaresco. 
(George Bed way.) 


Of a brighter, livelier aspect is the essayon 
“Nature in Folk-Songs.” Almost the only 
folk-song, we are told, which is avowedly 


of Salonioa) formed part of the empire of Tm poetry of the common people has found descriptive of a mountain comes from South 
Douchan; and the greater portion of it, an advocate both eloquent and erudite in the Greenland; and “ sea-views of the sea, rank 
northern and western, belonged to Serbia for Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco, whose essays poetry of any sort, can scarcely be said to 


centuries before his reign. In one of the 0 n folk-songs, reprinted from various peril 


oldest English pamphlets on the Eastern 
Question (printed in the reign of James II. 


cals, form a very pleasant and instructive 


exist in folk-poe 
are more readily i 


’ Woods and meadowi 
t with by peasant poets; 


volume. It does not profess to deal with and in Southern lands flowers meet with their 

. . .... • .a_j _• aj ti t?i __ i : 


and in my possession), ITskup was at the the whole subject of popular song; but it just meed of appreciation. “ Flower-loving 


on the Serb side that all which belongod on those which invest with a peculiar charm aa ‘ tutu seminati di non —ail 
to the Serb empire, but is now under foreign the metrical effusions of the peasants of lilies, dove pinks, and jessamine, 
dominion, is still known as Old Serbia. It Southern Europe. The book is one which The popular songs of Armenia, 
need hardly be added that the famous phrase, may be conscientiously recommended to all bria, and Venice are treated in sep 
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The popular songs of Armenia, Sicily, Cala¬ 
bria, and Venice are treated in separate essays. 


“ Old Serbia,” is rather an historical than a readers, but more especially to those who are each of which gives a very pleasant sketch of 
-r. -;„n„ I—----- * ‘ the people to whose poetry it is devoted; and 


geographical entity. It is especially given purposing to visit that region for the first the people to whose poetry it is devoted; and 
to the districts between Serbia and Albania time, so much will it aid them to appreciate in another an attempt is made to account for 
and Montenegro, and includes Novibazar, Pris- the poetic side of the life led by the rustics and trace “ the diffusion of ballads,” a justly 


rend, Pristina, Ipek, Kalkandelen, ITskup, &c. _ _ _ ■ ■ ■ _ _ 

Herzegovina might also be legitimately in- quainted, and to sympathise with their simple work in which Prof. F. J. Child (of Cam 
eluded. Bestitution is the cry of the Yougo- j 0 y 8 and sorrows. bridge, Massachusetts) is editing and coa 

Slavs. When this cry is raised in Macedonia, Of those sorrows one of the chief causes paring the ballad literature of our own 
the larger portion of that country will fall to must ever be death; and “ The Inspiration of country. An essay on “ Folk-Lullabies,” k 
the lot of those who possessed it before the Death in Folk-Poetry ” forms the subject of which many specimens are given of thevenes 
Turks dispossessed them. There can be no the first of our author’s essavs. Death is in whioh the glories of babyhood are sung k 


the poetic side of the life led by the rustics and trace “ the diffusion of ballads,” a justly 
with whom they are about to become ac- respectful reference being made to the great 
quainted, and to sympathise with their simple work in which Prof. F. J. Child (of Cam 


eluded. Bestitution is the cry of the Yougo- j 0 ys and sorrows. 

Slavs. When this cry is raised in Macedonia, Of those sorrows one of the chief causes 
the larger portion of that country will fall to mU st ever be death; and “ The Inspiration of 
the lot of those who possessed it before the Death in Folk-Poetry ” forms the subject of 

m 1 1 • 1 11 mi V . «... T. _ ■ .. 


dispute as to which race it was that built up designated by varying epithets, and is all lands, but especially in the South of 
the empire which stretched from the Danube addressed in widely differing terms, by the Europe; and another on “ Folk-Dirges,” offer- 
to the Aegean, and which fell on the field of village minstrels in this or that land, but the i®g a rich store of quaint or thrilling anee- 
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dotes, due to rustio views about the dead and 


Kossovo. A Macedonian rarely speaks of songs which it inspires have, of course, dotes, due to rustic views about the dead and 
himself as a Serb, and this has mislead M. everywhere a sister-like resemblance due to their links with the living, bring to a con- 
Laveleye into speaking of a Macedonian as a the universal identity of the human interest elusion a volume whioh is likely to win many 
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everywhere a sister-like resemblance due to their links with the living, bring to a con 


Bulgarian. A Macedonian had, prior to the which constitutes their source. The Bou- adherents to the cause of foUdore. 
last Busso-Turkish war, a very good reason to maniima, we are told, call Death “the Of the style in whioh it is written tie 
dissociate himself from Serbia. The Serbs are betrothed of the world”; the Neapolitans following extract maybe taken as a specimen: 
the only race in the Peninsula that freed give it the name of “the widow.” To our “I shall always vividly remember two occa- 
themselves from the Turkish yoke without own eyes it appears as a grim and ghastly sions of hearing a folk-song sung. Onoe, long 
foreign aid; and for that reason they enjoyed, skeleton; to those of Slavonic peasants it ago, on the Bidassoa. The day was closing in; 
prior to the last Busso-Turkish war, the seems to be a female form, tall and clothed in the bell was tolling in the little chapel on the 
peculiar hatred of . the Turk. The Turkish white, of somewhat haggard but not repulsive heathery mountain-side, where mass is said for 
official in Macedonia, in his hatred of every- aspect—no “ king of terrors,” but a “ mother Sii ww. 0 «L!S e w w » it 

thing Serb, found (I regret to ray) willing de<’ “the beautiful one.” The effects to tdlh? W^ioS 


thing Serb, found (I regret to say) willing 
helpmates in the Bulgarian and the Greek. 


Fontarabia stood bathed in orange light It 
was low water, and the boat got almost 


which the power of the destroyer gives rise stranded; then the boatmen, an 
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the three races seemed to unite in an endea- are, however, described by popular song in younger man, both built like athletes, began to 
vour to root out of Macedonia the name, the similar language all over Europe, and so are, sing in low, wild snatches for the tide. Once, 
language, and the monuments of Serbia. With as a general rule, the relations which the not very long since, at the marble quarry of 
vain attempt, for it is only a question of time, living bear to the dead. In every f«Tiit for Sant’ Ambrogio. Here, also, it was toward 
and Old Serbia will, like Italy, become a instance, numerous songs bear witness to the evening, and in the autumm ^he vintage 
fftCt> “ 8he " bhea * y “ hi * t0ri ‘ ^ enCe th ? dead mother upon her living 
cal phrase. children, her visits from out of the grave m to 8ha » magnificence. The Hue of 

My closing words shall, however, be words order to aid them in their hour of need, the more distant Veronese hills deepened against 
of hearty recognition of M. Laveleye’s great “ The wrestling-ground of Death and Love ” a coralline sky; not a dark thing was in sight, 
services. The present condition of Macedonia is also a domain common to the peasant except here or there the silhouette of a cypress- 
is a disgrace to the Great Powers, and must singers of all lands. Only a few workmen were employed in tj> e 

not continue. I differ from many of M. -if I have judged rightly,” says the author, ^"7- ° ne - ? shght lad, sang in^e 

Laveleye’s views as to the future of that “ there were S nn«. of rWh hefo™ the™ were intervals from labour an air full of passion mu 


is a disgrace to the Great Powers, and must singers of all l fmda 
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order to aid them in their hour of need. 
“ The wrestling-ground of Death and Love ” 
is also a domain common to the peasant 


not continue. I differ from many of M. 
Laveleye’s views as to the future of that 


“If I have judged rightly,” says the author, 
“ there were songs of death before there were 
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few of us to plant trees for posterity, but the out ***}? that *** was incomplete without xae numan 8 ° ng ' 
task of cutting down decaying trees is hardly ^ 8 ^ in g‘ death.” ». _ 


W. B. 8 . Bamiok. 


By Willh® 


a less noble one. Macedonian posterity, -Another idea which often casts a gloom upon —--- — • 

dwelling in safety under a national govern- the minds of rustic singers is that of a cruel Revelation of St. John. By Villi®® 
ment, will remember Emile de Laveleye with a ®d relentless fate; and on this subject a great Milligan. (Macmillan.) 
gratitude, as one of the first to denounce the deal of interesting information, chiefly drawn * v , , ' obkction to Prof- 

Turkish misgovernment of this fair and historic ? om It ^ n sources , 18 given in another essay, $*“amm there can be no objemon 
land from whioh may be extracted, as a specimen Milligan assuming that the Apocalypse ®^ 


a less noble one. Macedonian posterity, 
dwelling in safety under a national govern¬ 
ment, will remember Emile de Laveleye with 


Space is only left me warmly to recommend of the translations given in the present volume, 
the second work in my list. Mr. Tucker’s the following folk-song: 

Life and Society in Eastern Europe is not the 11 ® ne toght, the while I slept, drew Fortune near, 

less valuable a record of facts, because they are * : 

r i i i •s.v,_ t i i • -i J A crescent moon ala o’er her brows appear, 

related with much humour and freshness. And in her hand a wheel that never stayed. 

J. Gboboe Minchin. Then said I to her, ‘ 0 my mistress dear, 

Grant all my wishes, mine if thou wilt aid.' 

- —- — But she turned from me with dark sullen cheer, 

And ‘ Never,’ as she turned, was all she said.” 
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Emperor Domitian, and proceeding on 
assumption to furnish a rational mterpretati® 
of its mysterious utterances. In so 
baa the almost unanimous tradition of 
Church in his favour. He thus, 
places his author at a considerable hstaf 
from those events which are held by w 
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convict him of having entertained erroneous 
opinions and cherished delusive hopes, and 
saves the character of the book as a revelation 
of divine judgments rather than a mere 
human attempt to forecast the future. That 
Prof. Milligan, dealing with the subject from 
this point of view, makes out a plausible case 
for himself, perhaps no one will be inclined 
to deny. It must be admitted, too, that he 
handles opposing views in a fair and tem¬ 
perate spirit; but that he will succeed in 
seriously shaking so well established a theory 
as that which connects the Apocalypse with 
the Neronian persecution, and explains its 
more prominent symbols by the events of that 
time, I cannot for a moment believe. 

These lectures are, or were, addressed only 
to those who do not deny that the Revelation 
of St. John is part of the Word of God. 
Perhaps this should be a warning to me to 
hold off, for such an assumption at once bars 
all free investigation into the contents of the 
book. At any rate, I should agree with the 
lecturer, or possibly go beyond him, in think¬ 
ing the Neronian hypothesis completely ex¬ 
cluded by the theory of inspiration. If the 
writer was divinely commissioned to impart 
a revelation, if, in fact, his visions were no 
imaginations of his own, but heaven-sent 
signs of what was actually to come to pass, 
it seems impossible that he should have enter¬ 
tained so gross a delusion as that Nero, who 
was slain, had returned to life, and would 
shortly be manifested. On this point, how¬ 
ever, Prof. Milligan appeals to argument. 
He feels that what I have called the Neronian 
hypothesis is too widely accepted and too 
strongly supported to be lightly set aside; 
and he deals with it, accordingly, briefly in 
his lectures, but at length in an appendix. 

Prof. Milligan seems to me to make far too 
much of the want of any evidence of a belief 
in Nero’s resurrection in the heathen world. 
There was no such belief; but, if there was, 
on the one hand, the fact that Nero had died 
by the sword, and, on the other, the wide¬ 
spread belief that he was still somewhere 
alive, it was surely an obvious enough sug¬ 
gestion that, as the Christ had died and 
revived, so also had the anti-Christ The 
evidence of such a belief in the Christian 
Church is to be looked for in the Apocalypse 
itself. There we find it; and we need no 
other. But there are difficulties, it seems, 
about connecting the mystic number 666 with 
the Emperor Nero. They would, perhaps, 
be worth considering if we were dependent 
on the right interpretation of this number for 
the identification of the anti-Christ; but the 
fact is, Nero is so plainly pointed at in 
Rev. xvii. 8-11, it is there so expressly 
stated that the beast is one of the first seven 
kings of the seven-hilled city—and who, then, 
should he be but the first persecutor of the 
Christians ?—that we are put under an im¬ 
perative obligation to find this emperor in 
the number which gives the beast his name. 
It is useless for Prof. Milligan to object that 
the beast cannot be the same as one of its 
own heads, when John expressly says the 
contrary. “The seven heads are seven 
mountains . . . and are seven kings . . . and 
the beast is one of the seven.” Even if the 
translation “there are seven kings” be pre¬ 
ferred, the reference of the heads to the 
Roman emperors is still unavoidable. Surely 


it was not one of the seven hills that was 
“ smitten unto death ”! The beast, when 
first presented to us, undoubtedly signifies 
the great world power, the Roman empire, 
and the heads over them, clearly not seven 
hills, but seven kings; but it was natural 
to regard this power as concentrated in 
its head for the time being, and hence the 
beast is subsequently individualised. A 
more serious difficulty may at first seem to 
be that John makes Nero the fifth instead 
of, as was usual with Jewish writers, the 
sixth Caesar; but this circumstance is seen 
really to confirm the view here advocated, as 
soon as it is remembered that Julius did not 
bear the name of blasphemy characteristic of 
the seven heads. Nor can I find, as Prof. 
Milligan asserts, that either Ewald or Renan 
has “ pronounced it almost, if not altogether, 
impossible to believe that the words Nero 
Caesar could in the first century have been 
spelled in the way demanded by the proposed 
solution.” I should certainly have thought 
it a mistake, on the face of it, to treat spell¬ 
ing as an exact science in almost any century 
previous to our own; but, however that may 
be, what Ewald actually says is this: that, 
when in 1828 he proposed DYl iD'p =» 616, 
he had the other before his mind, but 
stumbled at the omission of the '; afterwards, 
however, he found that ”iDp, as well as "iD^p, 
is met with in Jewish writings, and jaccepted 
the solution which meantime had been pro¬ 
posed by others. Renan says, “ the omission 
of the ' may appear strange in the first cen¬ 
tury ”; but adds, “ il est probable que 1’auteur 
l’a supprim6 k dessein, afin d’avoir un chiffre 
symmetrique,” 666 instead of 676. I should 
think nothing was more likely. 

Having taken up so much space with this 
point, I must content myself with saying 
briefly that Prof. Milligan’s attempt, in his 
second lecture, to show that the Apocalypse 
is dependent on, and has been “ moulded by,” 
the eschatological discourse in Matt. xxiv. 
5-31, seems to me to be altogether forced and 
fanciful. But, indeed, the attempt to get the 
whole history of the Church from its origin 
to the end of time, both in its relations to 
the world and in its relations to itself, out of 
the advice of Jesus to his disciples how they 
are to act when they see Jerusalem in the 
hands of the enemy, is one of those feats of 
exegesis which may well make plain people 
doubt whether the Bible was ever meant for 
them. Equally fanciful seems the corre¬ 
spondence attempted to be made out between 
the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel. It is 
a pleasure to say, however, that the appendix 
on this subject, if containing nothing abso¬ 
lutely new, is a really solid piece of criticism; 
and it will probably have to bo conceded that, 
as far as the mere language is concerned, 
identity of authorship is not so impossible as 
it has sometimes been held to be. But of all 
Prof. Milligan’s exegetical perversities, per¬ 
haps the greatest is his refusal to accept 
Babylon as the mystic name for Rome. 
Babylon, according to him, is not any par¬ 
ticular city—or, if any, it is Jerusalem rather 
than Rome, but Jerusalem only as the type 
and emblem of an apostate and degenerate 
Church. Babylon is that Church, wherever 
she may be. It is impossible to accept the 
interpretation, but it is equally impossible not 
to admire the way in which it is worked out 


in some of the finest passages in those lec¬ 
tures. One, in which the vulgar notion that 
Babylon is the Church of Rome in particular 
is warmly repudiated, I cannot forbear 
quoting: 

“The harlot [in the Apocalypse] is wholly 
what she seems. Christian Rome has never 
been wholly what on one side of her character 
she was so largely. She has maintained the 
truth of Christ against idolatry and un- 
Christian error; she has preferred poverty to 
splendour in a way that Protestantism has 
never done; she nos nurtured the noblest 
types of devotion that the world has seen; and 
she has thrilled the waves of time as they 
passed over her with one constant litany and 
chant of praise. . . . Babylon cannot be Christian 
Rome; and nothing has been more injurious 
to the Protestant churches than the impression 
that the two were identical, and that by with¬ 
drawing from communion with the Pope they 
wholly freed themselves from allianoe with the 
spiritual harlot ” (pp. 183-4). 

That is finely said, and so is what follows. 
Nevertheless, Babylon is undoubtedly Mother 
Rome. Has the writer forgotten that the 
spiritual name of Jerusalem is declared to be 
Sodom and Egypt (Rev. xi. 8), or does he 
prefer that exclusively to the ancient city ? 

I should like to have said something also 
of Dr. Milligan’s original view of the Mil¬ 
lennium ; but this artiole is probably already 
too long. Prof. Milligan is understood to 
have devoted years to the study of the 
Apocalypse, and perhaps it is rather pre¬ 
sumptuous in me to criticise him so freely as 
I have done. I have not the least doubt that 
these lectures are the fruit of much earnest 
thought and conscientious study, or that they 
will give great pleasure to many who would 
rather continue to regard the Apocalypse as 
part of the Word of God than to know what 
to every rationalist has long been the 
plain truth about it. But, however admir¬ 
ably they are written, and whatever points 
of interest they contain, I cannot myself do 
other than look upon them as furnishing 
another example of the perverted ingenuity 
which has been exercised upon that strange 
and fascinating book. 

Robert B. Drummond. 
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No Saint is a very clever story, made from 
few and simple materials. It is the record of 
a young man who begins with the homicide 
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of his half-brother, a bully who has tyran¬ 
nised oyer him from childhood, and ends with 
being established as a Wesleyan minister in a 
poor London district. The author has ob¬ 
viously been influenced by George Eliot’s 
earlier books, with which this story has much 
in common, inclusive of some touches of 
humorous description in brief phrases, of 
which Adam Bede and Felix holt supply 
many examples. Mr. Oust, the cultured, 
amiable, unemotional rector, might be own 
brother to figures in George Eliot’s gallery; 
and there is truth and vigour in the episode 
of the Methodist revival where Paul Hem- 
shaw is converted, entitling it to take rank 
very near those sketches of rural Noncon¬ 
formity which the same great artist has given 
us. One other part of the story deserves 
to be specially commended: the episode of 
the lower middle-class girl adopted into a 
family of higher station, and the impossibility 
she feels of accommodating herself to her 
new environment, or finding it other than a 
prison with burdensome rules, though all 
around are as kind to her as they can be. 
Lastly, the English is pure and easy—no 
slight additional merit. 

Chantry Route is one of Miss Yonge’s 
family chronicles, less story than record; and it 
has two separate and parallel lines of thought 
—personal and impersonal. The personal is 
the contrast between two brothers in the 
family, whose history is recorded by a third, 
a cripple and hunchback from childhood. 
The eldest is a frank, high-spirited, courage¬ 
ous, attractive lad, who wins the goodwill of 
all he meets ; the second, a boy endowed with 
super-sensitive nerves, is uncertain in emer¬ 
gencies, and apt to prevaricate when suddenly 
pressed with any disagreeable question, espe¬ 
cially as the parents are both strict, and even 
stern, in their domestic rule, according to the 
traditions of their day—the early part of the 
present century. This younger lad goes to 
sea as a midshipman, and at first gets on 
well, but, being transferred to another ship 
with unfavourable surroundings, disgraces 
himself by cowardice at the battle of Navarino, 
and returns home broken, it would seem, for 
life. How, little by little, he retrieves his 
character, and strengthens his naturally weak 
fibre, while the more promising elder breaks 
down in the battle of life, proving both 
timid and untrustworthy in a more serious 
way than the ex-midshipman, forms the staple 
of the book, and is told with considerable 
analytical skill, as well as with well-devised 
incidents which bring out the weak and strong 
points of each character. The impersonal 
element consists of the recurrent accounts 
given by the .narrator, an ecclesiastically 
minded layman, of the chief changes in 
parochial and liturgical matters brought about 
in rural England by the progress of the 
Oxford movement, which begins in the early 
manhood of the brothers. 

The Right Honourable, we are told by the 
two authors in their preface, is no patchwork, 
but has been thought out and written by 
both jointly, as regards every character, inci¬ 
dent, and even page, in the work. And with 
two such experienced writers in partnership, 
even a practised critic will scarcely advance 
in the task of discriminating the several 
shares further than by assigning certain 


details of costume to the lady’s pen, as there 
is a more discerning and, so to speak, loving 
touch given to them than the masculine mind 
—even when so versatile as Mr. Justin 
M'Carthy’s—is capable of bestowing. The 
political part of the story is the least effective, 
being, in fact, little else than slightly ideal¬ 
ised sketches of contemporary parties and 
events, even the late Social Federation riots 
being inserted with but trifling variations 
from the actual newspaper reports. The 
very hero who gives the book its name, the 
Bight Honourable Sandham Morse—a uni¬ 
versity man, who fights for the North in the 
American Civil War, afterwards mixes freely 
in American politics, goes later on to Aus¬ 
tralia, becoming premier of “ South Britain,” 
and, finally, returns to England, to become 
a power there in the Liberal ranks—is some¬ 
what conventional, being compounded of some 
two or three modem statesmen slightly 
blended and idealised. But the strength of 
the book lies in its women, of whom there 
are three, all firmly drawn and vigorously 
coloured: Koorali, the Australian heroine of 
the story, wife of Crichton Kenway, once 
postmaster-general of South Britain, and 
afterwards agent-general in London for that 
colony; her sister-in-law, Zenobia Kenway, 
a middle-class English girl, who is pure 
Yankee by rights, so far as natural tem¬ 
perament goes; and Lady Betty Morse, the 
highborn wife of the Bight Honourable. The 
men are not so good. Lord Forrest, the 
stately, able, and learned old nobleman, who 
keeps aloof from political life because he is 
a Jacobite from conviction, and believes the 
title of the existing dynasty bad, must be an 
anachronism now, though it is only a few 
years since the last Nonjuror died; and his 
son, Lord Arden, is but the double of Lord 
Yieuxbois in Yeatt ; while Masterson, the 
revolutionary enthusiast, has been drawn as 
well, or better, a dozen times before. But 
Crichton Kenway is effectively put before the 
reader, and has an authentic ring about him. 
The actual plot is well managed, though 
perhaps over-subordinated to the didactic pur¬ 
poses—such as they are—of the book. 

The Late Mrs. Null is a story of life in 
Virginia since the war; and, as Mr. Stockton 
describes it, the change is far less than might 
be looked for after such a cataclysm, and 
notably among the negro population. The 
earlier part of the book, though all of it is 
readable, scarcely comes up to Mr. Stockton’s 
best form; and nothing quite equals his 
Pomona in Rudder Orange. But there is some 
broad farce of a diverting kind towards the 
end of the story, wherein the leading part is 
played by a Widow Keswick, an American 
variety of Miss Betsy Trot wood, with the addi¬ 
tion of a furious temper. 

After Hit Kind exhibits strong traces of 
the influence of Washington Irving and Haw¬ 
thorne, and might almost be defined as a 
blended study in the manner of both. Its 
central motive is the tie of old kinship and 
memories between families in the TJnited 
States and in England; and the idea is worked 
out so far in the present story that there is 
actual transposition carried out, the American 
cousin becoming a squire in England, and the 
Englishman migrating to Maryland, there to 
revive a vanishing stock. There is much of 

Diqil 


the semi-antiquarian interest in the old- 
fashioned ways of rural England, wherein 
Bracebridge Hall led the way in 1822, and a 
love of old ballads is displayed, which shows 
Mr. Coventry as a student on his own 
account; while Hawthorne’s love of genea¬ 
logical ramifications and traces of heredity, as 
also his tendency to spring a tragedy unex¬ 
pectedly on his readers, are also manifest. 
Only two alight oversights betray the 
sojourner: Scott’s “Brignall Banks,” from 
Rokeby , is cited as an old ballad, and 
a young English lady speaks of a “cook¬ 
book.” 

Carritton's Gift is the first of four short 
stories by the late Mr. Fargus, which are 
published rather because he wrote them than 
from any intrinsic claim. The “ gift ” is that 
of second-sight, whereby the hero is able to 
see his betrothed, who has been kidnapped 
and imprisoned, and also to see and depict her 
gaoler, whom a friend recognises by tie like¬ 
ness, and so leads to the recovery of the miss¬ 
ing lady. There is some power of an unplea¬ 
sant kind in the tale, “A Dead Man’s Face,” 
but none of the four has permanent qualities. 

A Primrote Dame is a short story of how 
that lady, the Tory daughter of a country 
squire, was converted to Liberalism, and 
married the Badical candidate. The limits of 
permissible liberties in fiction are somewhat 
overpassed by personal details about “Lord 
Bupert Eglisemont” and the Malplaquet 
family, with no attempt whatever to conven¬ 
tionalise or veil the persons intended; and 
there is scarcely merit enough in the little 
story to plead the author’s apology, though a 
passage here and there shows better promise. 
His law is not of dependable quality, for he 
mentions a rector as mortgaging the title-deeds 
of the rectory-house! 

Roland is a highly unpleasant book, having 
a double allowance of the staple theme of 
inferior French fiction, with the result that 
the hero and heroine, after falling madly in 
love and secretly engaging themselves, find 
that they are brother and sister. It has not 
even the merit of skilful construction, since a 
large part of it is taken up with a monologue, 
in winch a physician tells the hero, on his 
coming of age, the story of his birth, not only 
at great length, but with minute particulars 
of what the parties concerned said and thought, 
and even how they looked and moved, during 
interviews at which the speaker was not 
present. It is difficult to judge of style in a ] 
translation, but the matter is fustian, and bad I 
fustian, throughout. | 

Rich abo F. Liman axe. I 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Hazell’s Annual Cyclopaedia. Edited by E. D. 
Price. (Hodder & Stoughton.) We have here 
the first issue of a new handbook, which damn 
to fill a place not fully occupied. As its title 
purports, it is both an alphabetical compendium 
of general information, and an annual of fact* 
and figures to be revised year by year. Not so 
statistical as the Statesman’s Tear Book, nor *' 
historical as the Annual Register, its aim if 
simply to provide the average newspaper reads 
with the knowledge about things in general 
that will enable him to understand what 
reads. Politics, science, literature, sport- 
everything, in short, that is of public interest- 
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is (or ought to be) included within its scope. 
If it be said that there is something American 
in suoh a conception, the answer must be that 
it behoves the English citizen of the future to 
make himself as well informed as is his Trans¬ 
atlantic oousin of to-day. The press has now 
become the greatest of educating influences; 
and the chief utility of this Annual Cyclopaedia 
will be found when used as an interpreter of the 
daily or weekly paper. For example, to take 
some of the more important articles at random. 
Under “Engineering” are given details—con¬ 
cise in themselves, but aggregating some thir¬ 
teen columns—of all the more important works 
at present in progress or only planned out. 
Under “ Meteorology ’•’ we have a lucid expla¬ 
nation of the principles and methods of the 
science and of its practical applications; under 
“ Egypt,” not only a sketch of the history of 
the mat ten years, but a summary of the results 
of Egyptology, and even an account of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. The Land Question 
occupies seven columns; the Revised Bible five 
columns; Women’s Rights, four columns; Spell¬ 
ing Reform, three columns ; and so on. There 
are, no doubt, omissions, and we have noticed a 
few errors of fact. But, on the whole, the 
work seems to have been executed throughout 
with intelligence and accuracy. We can imagine 
few volumes more useful to plaoe on the table 
of the reading-room of a public library or of 
a mechanics’ institute. The low price is an 
additional recommendation. 

Text-Book of Deductive Logic. By Prof. P. K. 
Ray. (Macmillan.) It is a remarkable phe¬ 
nomenon that in this age of positive science 
there should be so great a demand for books 
on formal logic, or, at least, so great a supply 
of them. It is no less surprising that among 
such a number so few should fulfil the condi¬ 
tions of a good text-book. One writer follows 
too exclusively a single authority—it may be 
Mill or Hamilton. Another, more impartial, 
forms an unorganised congeries of opinions 
collected from all sides. A third, aspiring to 
be original, becomes eccentric. Many pre¬ 
suppose a previous knowledge of the subject; 
few are complete in themselves. If a prize 
were offered for the text-book which kept 
most clear of these defects, we think that Mr. 
Ray might oompete with a good chance of 
sucoess. A student who read nothing but this 
book would have a fair knowledge of the sub- 

i 'ect, and would be well equipped for pursuing 
lie studies further. The author touches most 
of the important topics, and adorns some of 
them. Take, for instance, his treatment of 
chance; a subject which, as having some 
relation to faot and positive science, is apt to be 
neglected by the mere logician. It will be 
found that Mr. Ray has presented the best 
speculations of Mr. Venn in a form adapted to 
the requirements of beginners. Our author has 
escaped the peculiar fatuity whioh appears to 
overpower even superior minds when they 
engage in an unequal contest with Mill. The 
respectful while manly tone in which Mr. Ray 
urges his objections commands attention. The 
following criticism of Mill’s “ Theory of Propo¬ 
sitions ” deserves notioe: 

“ In the chapter on terms, Mill says that a com¬ 
mon or general term directly signifies attributes ; 
so the connotation of a term is taken in that chapter 
to be its implied or indirect meaning, and its 
denotation the direct or explicit meaning. But 
in his theory of the proposition, the formerls taken 
as the direct or essential meaning, while the latter 
is entirely passed over.” 

The educational value of this text-book is en¬ 
hanced by the copious examples appended to 
aach chapter. Perhaps these might, with 
advantage, have been more frequently of the 
mature of “ shining instances ”—exciting atten¬ 
tion by their importance or even oddity. The 
most serious fault which we hqve to find with 


the book will probably appear a merit in the 
eyes of some. We allude to the smallness ( 
of the type. Evidently, many writers on 
philosophy intend their readers to act upon the 
principle of that mediaeval logician who put 
out his eyes in the interest of the pure 
reason. 

Dae Englische Armenweeen in eeiner histor- 
iechen Entwicklung und in seimr heutigen Gestalt. 
By Dr. P. F. Aschrott. (Leipzig: Dunker & 
Humblot.) A translation of this work, or a 
similar treatise, written with as much care and 
knowledge, would be very welcome to many 
who seek to know the truth about our system 
of poor relief. Law books on the subject we 
have in plenty, grim and forbidding as they 
are; statistics of pauperism abound in Blue 
Books and elsewhere; and the reports of poor- 
law conferences contain invaluable accounts of 
the practical working of our system. But, ex¬ 
cepting Mr. Fowle’s short sketch in the English 
Citizen Series, we do not remember any recent 
attempt to state concisely, in a readable and 
connected form, the history of the English poor 
law, its present administration, and the theories 
which prevail concerning it. This is what Dr. 
Aschrott has done, and he has done it admir¬ 
ably. He has studied the subject in this 
country. Being a German, he has read every¬ 
thing relating to it. The result is a very clear, 
thoughtful, and accurate book. It is written, 
in the first instance, without reference to his own 
country, as an unprejudiced statement of facts. 
But its purpose is a practical one. Dr. Aschrott 
writes as a German for Germans—not for 
students only, but for all such as have a 
practical interest in the subject. And for 
them he sums up the main features in the 
English system which should be kept in mind 
by German reformers. Among these he notes 
the existence of uniform rules in force over the 
whole of England; the gradual dying out, 
which only uniformity can render possible, of 
the principle contained in the laws of settle¬ 
ment; the spreading of the cost of out-door 
relief in the metropolis over a wider area than 
that of indoor relief; and the clear separation 
of the province of public from that of private 
relief. The appendix contains an account of 
the London Charity Organisation Society. 
The book is so good and useful that, as we have 
said, we should gladly seo something like it in 
English. 

Economic Aspects of Recent Legislation. By Wil¬ 
liam Watt. (Longmans.) In the Newmarch 
memorial competition the prize was awarded to 
this interesting and thoughtful essay. The 
question propounded was—How far recent 
legislation is in accordance with or deviates 
from the principles of economic science, and 
what are likely to be its permanent effeots? 
To deal exhaustively with so vast a subject 
within the limits of a short essay is an impossi¬ 
bility, and Mr. Watt does not profess to attempt 
it. He has confined himself mainly to land 
legislation ; and he has sought only to set forth 
and criticise the broad features of a few great 
measures. These he bos considered with a 
calmness and moderation of judgment , which is 
not so common as it should be in economical 
writings; and we feel that political partisans 
of both sides may learn a good deal from a 
perusal of his little book. There is not, indeed, 
much novelty in his criticism; but here and 
there he raises considerations which are too 
often neglected. Thus, in speaking of Ireland, 
he seems to us to touch the real evil when he 
says that 

“ the legislature may pass Acts for securing 
benefits to pmticular classes, or to the whole 
country ; but its efforts will do little good so long 
as the pressure of population upon means of sub¬ 
sistence is so great as at present.” 

The truth of this remark is not confined to 


Ireland. For the social misery of England we 
search far and wide for explanations, while we 
superstitiously avoid the most obvious, though 
the most unpopular, explanation of all. Mr. 
Watt finds hope in emigration; and we should 
share the hope if we saw the prospect of such a 
change in the character of the people as would 
prevent a recurrence of the present evils. But 
of that prospect there is little sign. Only a few 
pages of the essay are devoted to other sub¬ 
jects than land. On legislation with regard 
to education, health, ana merchant shipping, 
Mr. Watt contributes a few suggestions; but 
they are too summary to be or much value. 
His unfavourable judgment on the scheme of 
free education is natural enough in a Scotch¬ 
man ; but it leaves out of account the serious 
evils which prevail in England, and which 
justify the recent agitation. This is not 
the only prize essay which Mr. Watt has 
written. He wrote another, we think, quite 
recently on the causes of depression in trade. 
We hope that he will not restrict himself to 
such competitions, but will undertake some-< 
thing more important. 

Practical Economics. By David A. Wells. (Put¬ 
nam’s.) The essays in this volume, most of 
which are reprints from American periodicals, 
deal mainly with financial subjects. Dr. Wells, 
well known as an advocate of free trade, has 
collected them in order to preserve evidence of 
recent economic experiences in the United States, 
“ A century hence,” he says, 

“ except for such chronicles of recent tariff legis¬ 
lation as are here given, the writer is of the opinion 
that the world would find it very difficult to believe 
that such an illiberal commercial policy and body 
of tax and navigation laws as now exist could ever 
have been maintained and defended for any length 
of time by a people so free, well educated, and 
jealous of their individual rights as those of the 
United States.” 

Among the subjects whioh he discusses are irre¬ 
deemable paper money (illustrated by an 
account of the financial policy of Texas betweeu 
1835 and 1845), the silver question, the revision 
of the tariff, and the experience of the United 
States in the taxing of distilled spirits. Though 
these are. not inviting topics, they are treated 
with so much vigour, acuteness, and even 
humour, that one’s interest never flags. Nothing 
could be more amusing than “The True Story 
of the Leaden Statuary ”—an account of a series 
of ingenious and successful attempts to evade 
protective duties. There would be less economi¬ 
cal heresy abroad, we are persuaded, if political 
economy were often taught in such a concrete 
form. Dr. Wells addresses American readers; 
but even here, in the very home of the Cobden 
Club, we can profit by a study of the facts 
which he sets forth. This, in his opinion, is 
one of the results of protective duties in the 
United States: 

“ In place of an annually increasing ability on the 
part of the nation to withstand foreign competition 
in respect to the production of the so-called pro¬ 
ducts of manufacturing industries, all the evidence 
points in the opposite direction; our exports of 
manufactured articles forming a considerably 
smaller percentage of the total exports in 1879-80 
than they did in 1859-60. Never, moreover, in the 
history of the country has the import—responsive 
to domestio demand and ready sale—of the pro¬ 
ducts of foreign industries into the United States 
been greater man at present (1882); while, on the 
other hand, the stocks of manufactured products 
continually tend to accumulate, and bring on the 
stagnation and disaster consequent on what is 
termed ‘ over-production.’ ” 

Our own protectionists and fair traders are rash 
in their attempt to use the experience of the 
United States in their favour; for it contains 
some of the most telling, because plain and 
practical, arguments against them. To the 
extraordinary reasoning whioh lately Lord 
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of his half-brother, a bully who has tyran¬ 
nised over him from childhood, and ends with 
being established as a Wesleyan minister in a 
poor London district- The author has ob¬ 
viously been influenced by George Eliot’s 
earlier books, with which tins story has much 
in common, inclusive of some touches of 
humorous description in brief phrases, of 
which Adam Bede and Felix Molt supply 
many examples. Mr. Oust, the cultured, 
amiable, unemotional rector, might be own 
brother to figures in George Eliot’s gallery; 
and there is truth and vigour in the episode 
of the Methodist revival where Paul Hem- 
shaw is converted, entitling it to take rank 
very near those sketches of rural Noncon¬ 
formity which the same great artist has given 
us. One other part of the story deserves 
to be specially commended: the episode of 
the lower middle-class girl adopted into a 
family of higher station, and the impossibility 
she feels of accommodating herself to her 
new environment, or finding it other than a 
prison with burdensome rules, though all 
around are as kind to her as they can be. 
Lastly, the English is pure and easy—no 
slight additional merit. 

Chantry Mouse is one of Miss Tonge’s 
family chronicles, less story than record; and it 
has two separate and parallel lines of thought 
—personal and impersonal. The personal is 
the contrast between two brothers in the 
family, whose history is recorded by a third, 
a cripple and hunchback from childhood. 
The eldest is a frank, high-spirited, courage¬ 
ous, attractive lad, who wins the goodwill of 
all he meets; the second, a boy endowed with 
super-sensitive nerves, is uncertain in emer¬ 
gencies, and apt to prevaricate when suddenly 
pressed with any disagreeable question, espe¬ 
cially as the parents are both strict, and even 
stem, in their domestic rule, according to the 
traditions of their day—the early part of the 
present century. This younger lad goes to 
sea as a midshipman, and at first gets on 
well, but, being transferred to another ship 
with unfavourable surroundings, disgraces 
himself by cowardice at the battle of Navarino, 
and returns home broken, it would seem, for 
life. How, little by little, he retrieves his 
character, and strengthens his naturally weak 
fibre, while the more promising elder breaks 
down in the battle of life, proving both 
timid and untrustworthy in a more serious 
way than the ex-midshipman, forms the staple 
of the book, and is told with considerable 
tmalytical skill, as well as with well-devised 
incidents which bring out the weak and strong 
points of each character. The impersonal 
element consists of the recurrent accounts 
given by the narrator, an ecclesiastically 
minded layman, of the chief changes in 
parochial and liturgical matters brought about 
in rural England by the progress of the 
Oxford movement, which begins in the early 
manhood of the brothers. 

The Right Monourable, we are told by the 
two authors in their preface, is no patchwork, 
but has been thought out and written by 
both jointly, as regards every character, inci¬ 
dent, and even page, in the work. And with 
two such experienced writers in partnership, 
even a practised critic will scarcely advance 
in the task of discriminating the several 
shares further than by assigning certain 
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Penzance has allowed himself to publish, we 
can commend Dr. Wells’s essays as an admirable 
antidote. 

Historical Sketches of the Distribution of Land 
in England. With Suggestions for some 
Improvement in the Law. By William Lloyd 
Birkbeck. (Macmillan.) One can regard the 
publication of these notes only with regret and 
wonder. Prof. Birkbeck seems to have written 
them mainly because he has been made very 
angry with Mr. Thorold Rogers and other 
people for using strong and inaccurate language 
with regard to our land system. Unquestionably 
there are a great many wild theories floating 
about concerning feudalism, primogeniture, and 
settlements; and Mr. Thorold Rogers has said 
many things which only a very daring man 
would try to justify. But Prof. Birkbeck’s 
intervention, we are afraid, is not likely to do 
much good. He is very dogmatic in dealing 
with matters on which specialists speak with 
hesitation ; he supports his bold assertions with 
very scanty authority; and, to tell the truth, 
we do not think he has qualified himself for the 
task of setting us right as to the true history of 
the law of real property. We certainly do not 
expect much help after finding villenage 
summarily identified with serfdom. In citing 
Coke upon the evils caused by the statute 
De Demis he . does not appear to have read 
Mil d ma y’s case; and in speculating whether 
Taltarum's case established any novel doctrine 
he has evidently pot looked at the argument 
in Mary Portington’s case. His remarks on 
settlements do not show that he has appreciated 
the criticism to whioh the system has been 
subjected. By not considering closely the 
effect of Archer’s case and Chudlcigh’s 
case, he has certainly underrated the influence 
of the clause which Sir Orlando Bridgman 
is said to have invented. Such further 
research as he invites (p. 64) into the history 
of settlements was made, we may add, some 
thirty years ago by Mr. Joshua Williams. In 
publishing his nasty notes we can well believe 
that Prof. Birkbeck had the best of intentions. 
We trust, and indeed believe, that he will not 
lead many of our politicians astray. 

One Hundred Tears of Temperance : a Memo¬ 
rial Volume of the Centennial Temperance 
Conference held in Philadelphia, September, 
1885. (New York: National Temperance 
Society.) The social phenomena which, 
in their aggregate, we know as the “tem¬ 
perance reformation,” have not yet been 
either accurately estimated or adequately 
chronicled. The centennial volume just pub¬ 
lished does not attempt to supply this want. 
The object of the compilers has been to Supply 
not a history, but memoires pour servir ; and in 
that respect it is an acceptable contribution 
to the literature of temperance. Americans 
date the beginning of the temperance 
reform from the publication in 1785 of the 
essay on the effects of ardent spirits on the mind 
an 1 body by Dr. Benjamin Rush. The agitation 
then began has never wholly ceased, but in a 
little more than half a century broadened out 
into teetotalism, which has had a powerful effect 
upon the social condition of the working classes, 
and has influenced alike theology, science, 
literature, legislation, and art. It is impossible 
to understand the real history of England or 
of the United States without some knowledge 
of the work of the temperance reformation. 
For this purpose we can recommend this cen¬ 
tennial volume; but, in using it, the reader 
must remember alike the nationality and the 
special standpoint, or rather standpoints, of the 
various contributors. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. J. A. Symonds is seeing through the 
press the last two volumes of his Renaissance in 
Italy. These deal with the changes wrought 
by the Catholic Revival. He has also finished 
Ben Jonson for Messrs. Longmans’s “ English 
Worthies,” and is now engaged on his long- 
promised Sir Philip Sidney for Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan’s “ English Men of Letters." 

Mb. Fortescue, the superintendent of the 
reading rooms at the British Museum, has just 
completed a subject catalogue of the new books 
which have been received at the Museum during 
the last five years. The contents of this work, 
which will shortly be published by order of the 
trustees, are classified under subject headings, 
which are arranged in alphabetical order. One 
result of this arrangement is to bring to light 
some hitherto unexpected curiosities of litera¬ 
ture which are both interesting and important. 

Mr. T. O. Law, of the Signet Library, is 
preparing for publication, with introduction 
and notes, a reprint of Dr. Christopher Bag- 
shaw’s tract, entitled “ True Relation of the 
Faction begun at Wisbich by Fa. Edmonds 
alias Weston, Jesuite, and continued by Fa. 
Whalley alias Garnet” (1595). It will be 
published by Mr. David Nutt. 

Under the title of The Bards of Bon-Accord, 
Messrs. Edmond and Spark announce for publi¬ 
cation an elaborate work upon the local poets 
of Aberdeenshire, from the fourteenth century 
down to the present day, compiled by Mr. 
William Walker. It will consist of biographical 
sketches of the poets, containing many details 
now collected for the first time, with charac¬ 
teristic extracts from their poetry, a biblio¬ 
graphy and an index. The book will be issued 
to subscribers only, in a limited edition of 300 
copies, at the prioe of 12s. 6d. 

The next volumes in the “ Badminton 
Library” will be two treating of Shooting, (1) 
Field and Covert, and (2) Moor and Marsh. They 
are written by Lord Walsingham, Lord Lovat, 
Lord Charles Kerr, Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, 
and Mr. Archibald Stuart Wortley. 

Messrs. Trubner will issue shortly, in their 
“ English and Foreign Philosophical Library,” 
the second and third volumes of Schopenhauer’s 
The World as Will and Idea, translated by Mr. 
R. B. Haldane and Mr. John Kemp. These 
two volumes, which consist mainly of what 
Schopenhauer called “ supplements ” to the first 
volume, complete the work. 

The next volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
“ Popular County Histories,” to be issued 
almost immediately, will be Derbyshire, by 
Mr. John Pendleton, author of “ Old and New 
Chesterfield.” 

Mr. Stanford will issue immediately Infant 
School Management, with notes of lessons on 
objects, and on the phenomena of nature and 
common life, by Miss Sarah J. Hale, late 
Teacher of Method, St. Katherine’s Traioing 
College, Tottenham, now at Newnham. 

Mr. Frank Barrett has written a new 
serial story, which will shortly appear in 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal under the title of 
“ A Deed without a Name.” 

The Shelley Society, now numbering over 
three hundred members—it had 307 on Wed¬ 
nesday night—has been obliged to ask Mr. 
Axon for a gift of two hundred more copies of 
Shelley’s vegetarian tract; and that gentle¬ 
man has accordingly sent them. 

The Master of University College, Oxford, 
has contributed to the Shelley Society’s Note- 
Book not only a copy of the entry in the college 
books of Shelley’s expulsion, but also a copy of 
a full and interesting note on the event from an 
undergraduate contemporary with Shelley. The 


master will be present at the society’s perform¬ 
ance of the Cenci on May 7, in the box of 
Cobden’s daughters. The applications for 
tickets have been so numerous that admission! 
for standing room only have had to be issued, 
At the Cenci Dinner after the play, sixty mem¬ 
bers and actors are to meet. 

Prof. Alfred Marshall, of Cambridge, 
has offered an annual prize of £15, to be spent 
in books, to be awarded by an examination in 
political economy, open to all members of the 
university under the degree of M.A. 

At the meeting of the Aristotelian Society on 
Monday next, May 10, held in the rooms of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, in Albemarle-street, at 
eight p.m., Dr. A. Bain, rector of Aberdeen 
University, will read a paper on “ The Asso¬ 
ciation of Ideas.” 

Dr. L. W. E. Rauwenhoff, professor of 
divinity at Leiden, appeals to all interested in 
the history of Protestantism to assist him 
in printing a MS. history of the Reformed 
Church of Hungary and Transylvania, which 
was written in the middle of the eighteenth 
century by Peter Bod. It was only two yean 
ago that the first three volumes of this US. 
were found in the university library at Leiden, 
whither they had been sent in the lifetime of 
the author with a view to publication; the 
fourth volume is in the university library of 
Nagy-Enyed, in Transylvania. The importance 
of tire work consists in the fact that Peter Bod 
spared no pains in consulting all sources of 
information available to him, some of which 
have now disappeared. The work will be pub¬ 
lished in two quarto volumes, of abont 800 
pages each, at the price of 30a. The publishers 
wiu be the well-known firm of Brill, of Leiden. 

Herr Perthes, of Gotha, has published a 
German translation, by M. Heusler, of Ur. 
Besant's life of Prof. E. H. Palmer. 

Herr Julius Braun, the editor of the well- 
known critical works on Goethe, Schiller and 
Lessing, has written a novel called Urrmntt 
gelebt ! which has for its motive the conflict of 
materialism with idealism. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

AN ORIENTAL TRIBUTE ON THE OPENING OF THE 
INDIAN AND COLONIAL EXHIBITION BY THE 
QUEEN. 

(Literally translated from the Arabic of EM 
Anthony Salmoni.) 

Is it Paradise I gaze on? do “the Garden’s” gates 
unfold ? 

Brothers! tell me, am I dreaming f are these risioni 
I behold? 

All the lands of one Dominion into one rejoicing 
brought 

In this Palace of their pleasure. Such a marrel 
what hath wrought ? 

Yea! I know ! I see the truth now! Seeking 
light the Sun arose, 

My blind eyes irradiating: midst her Realm Vic¬ 
toria goes: 

Of the West supreme Sultana she hath bid the 
South, and North, 

She hath bid the East attend her, bringing »U 
their treasures forth; 

Verily, she wears the signet worn by Suleiman of 
old, 

Giited with those magic letters carved upon the 
stone in gold. 

And this brings her all she asks for: as unto that 
King of Kings; ... 

What, forsooth, should be denied her of the whole 
World’s precious things ? 

For the Blue Sea is thy sapphire, and the golden 
stars do write 

Allah's name upon its surface with their ray» o> 
magic qflght; 
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And its wide tides wash to Britain all the riches of 
the main, 

Flowing in with ships of treasure, ebbing out with 
ships again. 

like winged birds they skim the Ocean, messengers 
thy children send 

Out of all the British nations unto Thee, their 
Queen and Friend. 

’Tis a World, a whole vast People, gathering joy¬ 
fully to-day, 

All their hearts in one heart blended thus their 
reverence to pay. 

East and West with one love blended bless thee 
Queen! in Unity; 

Allah, Lord of Lords! vouchsafe us long such 
brotherhood to see! 

Then, what enemy shall daunt us P who shall do 
Britannia wrong P 

In such majesty united, in such mighty kinship 
strong. 

Lo! thine Empire clusters round thee, all its 
richest, and its best! 

Peaoe and Happiness be with thee; this thine 
East prays, as thy West. 

Edwin Arnold. 


CAIN AND ABEL. 

Three Bonnets suggested by Three Designs by 
0. F. Watts, R.A. 

[So much of the conduct of the story in the 
following sonnets as is not to be found in 
Genesis is contained implicitly in Mr. Watts's 
three studies, or made explicit in the words by 
whioh he described them. To him belongs the 
conception of the nature of the mark set 
upon Cain—the smolty cloud of seorecy and 
self-hood which cuts him off, while it preserved 
him from punishment at the hands of his 
fellows; the silence and aloofness whiih fell 
upon his protected life, reached by “ no child’s 
laughter and by no bird’s song ” ; and last and 
chiefest, the return of Cain to Abel’s altar, a 
token of repentance followed by the sudden 
rending away of the cloud.] 

i. 


CAIN AND ABU. 

Thou, the young world’s first dead, unwept shall be 
Through storied time, pure spirit, called to rise 
With Qie first flame of thy first saorifice— 

Thy door of life so forced but set thee free; 

AU pity be reserved, dark Gain, for thee, 

Delving the earth and drawing thence thy prize, 
Then withering in God’s unregarding eyes 
To see the fruit of lifeless husbandry. 

For straight within thy stubborn heart of man 
■J he beast unsacrificed to God, found place— 
And brute unbrotherly instincts overran 

Thee wholly, making strange thy human face 
Before the angel came to brand, not ban. 

But hide thee in a hell of saving grace. 


II. 


OUTCAST CAIN. 

No death by brother’s hand to ns shows dire 
As this thy life, cut off from man and God— 
From brother’s vengeance and from father’s 
rod— 

The cloud about thee closing ever nigher. 

No wrath to scourge, no love to re-inspire, 
Naught felt but under foot the senseless clod, 
Naught hoped but what might spring from out 
thi sod. 

Naught seen but smoke of hell’s averted fire. 

Thus safe in lone invisibility 

Thou, wandering o’er the earth from sea to sea, 
Must bear the curse of life and blinding hate; 

No gush of joy, no cry of mortal pain, 

j\ o plaint of love or song of bird, dark Gain, 
Makes thy dull harp of life reverberate. 


III. 


CAIN RBFBNTANT. 

(See the Picture note at the Royal Academy.) 

Black to the heart and calcined to the bone, 

With love that desolates and fills no sphere, 
The barren love that holds the sole self dear, 
Which makes the hell wherein it reigns alone; 
So wanders Gain till self to self is grown, 

A spectre which, in flying, he falls sheer— 
Bowed to God's all-consuming breath—a mere 
Dumb sacrifice on Abel’s altar-stone. 


Then lo, the cloud that darkened all his day 
And hid the watchful angel of God’s love, 

The angel’s stormy hand has rent away; 

Pure light of life beats on him from above, 

Cool tears of dawn make soft his hardened clay, 
And heal the frenzied heart God’s lightnings 
rove. 


Emily Pfeufsb. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Theory, and Dr. Van Mauer considers Loman’s 
objections to the genuineness of the Epistle to 
the Galatians. 

The Deutsche Rundschau for May has an 
article by Julian Schmidt, whioh appears after 
its writer’s unexpected death. Its subject is 
“ Leopold von Ranke,” who is treated as a 
philosopher and man of letters rather than a 
historian. An article by Dr. Curtins on “ Das 
Konigthum bei den Alten” is a speech delivered 
on the Emperor’s birthday. The writer glances 
at the development of monarchy in ancient 
times, and points out its necessity; then main¬ 
tains its necessity in modem times as an expres¬ 
sion of moral nobility, whioh is especially 
manifested in the house of Hohenzollera. This 
mixture of ancient history and modem oourt- 
liness is strange to English eyes. Herr Otto 
Brahm writes on “Ludwig Borne,” in commem¬ 
oration of his hundredth birthday, and does 
full justice to the patriotism of this Jewish 
publicist. _ 


Macmillan's Magazine has a thoughtful article 
by Mr. Pater on “Sir Thomas Browne,” which 
is an ingenious study of the temperament of the 
author as shown in his books. An old pupil 
bears testimony to the influence of Archbishop 
Trench in his early life as a professor at King’s 
College, London. Mr. Archer has a compara¬ 
tively easy task to perform in oombating Mr. 
Moulton’s opinion that criticism can be reduced 
to the certainty of an inductive science. A 
lively paper, “The Examiner’s Dream,” will 
delight all teachers who feel the bonds to which 
their pupils’ energies we reduced by the rigid 
demand for specified results to be tested by an 
examination. 

In the Expositor tor May, Capt. C. E. Conder 
replies to Prof. Socin respecting his searching 
criticism of the publications of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. His tone is generally good, 
exoept that he seems unaware of the high 
position of the German critic, “ who is, perhaps 
[not], best known as the compiler of a useful 
handbook to Syria,” and who hardly needs to 
be lectured on such an everyday question as the 
relation of “ Syria ” and “ Assyria,” where he 
is certainly sounder than Capt. Conder. Pick¬ 
ing holes is not a graceful occupation, but Prof. 
Socin was compelled to have recourse to it, to 
indicate the directions in which more care was 
necessary. Is there any point in which the 
German critic was wrong P It would, however, 
be extremely unjust to be too severe on Capt. 
Conder, who has done such good work in Pales¬ 
tine, and has but lately returned from South 
Africa, and who so generously volunteers to 
mitigate censures which not unnaturally hurt 
his old comrades. Prof. Kirkpatrick con¬ 
tinues his instructive comments on the Bevised 
Version of the Old Testament; he concludes 
the Second Book of Samuel. Principal Edwards 
discusses the renderings “testament” and 
“ covenant ” in Heb. ix. 16, 17; and Prof. 
Salmond gives a short descriptive account of 
many important foreign publications on the 
New Testament. 

The May number of the Theologisch Tijd- 
schri/t contains a noteworthy article by that 
many-sided theologian, Dr. Kuenen, on Stein- 
thal’s Allgemeine Ethik, entitled “Idealism on 
a Naturalistic Basis.” “There is unity and 
connexion,” he says, “ in the system which 
Steinthal proposes to us. But in spite of this 
it cannot attract us, because the unity is ob¬ 
tained by to some extent disowning reality and 
the indestructible needs of our nature. Natural¬ 
ism is inconsistent with the idealism here united 
with it, and even with this superstructure re¬ 
mains unsatisfying.” Dr.Oort gives an original 
and seemingly important commentary on 
Isa. xli. Dr. Hugenholtz sends a contribution 
to the discussion on Martineau’a Types of Ethical 


AN EARLY QUAKER MARRIAGE 
CONTRAGT. 

An interesting document, apparently one of 
the earliest records connected with Quaker 
marriages, has been recently brought to our 
notice. We print it verbatim, omitting only 
tbe names of the parties: 

“ Wheraa it doth appears By the Becords of the 
men’s Meeting of y' People of the Lord Called 

Quakers in the County of Somers tt Robert B- 

of ffilton ah Whitchurch in the County aforesaid 
Blacksmith and Mary I—— of Brlslington in the 
same County did on the one and thirtieth day of 
the third month in the yeare one thousand Six 
Hundred Seaventy and Eight manifest their In¬ 
tentions of Marriage and whereas such their In¬ 
tentions waie on the fourth day of y° Sixt Month 
in the year aforesaid Published in the Publick 
meeting house of y' said People of the Lord in the 
Presents of many People there Congrigated and 
since that on Inquity there appears noe Just 
Cause wherefore their Marriage should be ob¬ 
structed Now therefore whose names are here¬ 
under subscribed are wittnesses that on the day of 

the date hereof the said Robert B- did in the 

Presents of the Lord and Us all Take the said 

Mary I-to be his Wife and that the said Mary 

I-did take the said Robert B-to be her Hus¬ 

band and that they did mutually promise each to 
other to Live together as Husband and Wife in 
Love and ffaithfulinesse according to God's ordin¬ 
ance Untill by Death they shall be separated and 
that alsoe the said Robert and Maty as a further 
Testimony of such their Taking Each other and of 
Such their Promise each to other have Hereunto 
with Us sett their Hands this Third day of the 
Eighth month in the veare one thousand Six 
Hundred Seaventy and Eight 

Robert B- 

Mary M B 
her marks 

John Heale 
& 23 others, 
of whom 

one man and three women 

made their 

marks.” 

In the preface to the “ Book of Christian 
Discipline of the Religious Society of Friends 
in Great Britain, consisting of Extracts on 
Doctrine, Practice, and Church Government, 
from the Epistles and other documents issu d 
under the sanction of the yearly meeting held 
in London from its first institution in 1672 to 
the year 1883,” it is stated that 
“From the year 1672, down to 1781, the minutes 
of the yearly meeting, in relation to these subjects, 
were preserved and circulated in manuscript—each 
monthly or quarterly meeting being expected to 
make provision for the supply of copies for the 
use of Its own members ” 

In 1781 a digest was prepared of the “ regula¬ 
tions and udvices issued up to that period.” 
This digest haying been afterwards revised 
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“compared with the original records,” and 
submitted to the yearly meeting of 1782, was 
published “as approved by that meeting.” 
There have been five editions of this work, 
showing various modifications ; but the docu¬ 
ment we now print, of which the date is only 
six years later than that of the earliest of the 
minutes referred to in the prefaoe above quoted, 
shows that the usages of the Society of Friends 
in regard to marriage have been from the out¬ 
set much what they now are. By the second 
section of the Marriage Act (6 and 7 William 
IT., c. 85), it is provided that “ the Society of 
Friends, commonly called Quakers . . . may 
continue to contract and solemnise marriage 
according to the usages of the said Society,” 
and such marriages, when both parties are 
members of the Society, are “declared and con 
firmed good in Law.” 


THE GREAT HARE. 

The April part of the Proceedings of the Society 
of Biblical Archaeology contains a very remark¬ 
able paper by Mr. le Page Renouf, which 
throws a flood of light on recent discussions as 
to the origin and interpretation of myths. 

Michabo, the Great Hare of the Algonkins 
tribes, is plainly a personification of the Dawn. 
How, it may be asked, did this curious myth 
arise ? Is the true solution euhemeristic, 
totemistic, or linguistic, or is it a mere ‘ 1 savage ” 
notion, of which no further explanation can be 
given ? 

Mr. Renouf points out that the Egyptians 
also personified Osiris, the sun, as a Hare, and 
likewise as a Ram. How this oame about can be 
explained with absolute certainty. Osiris was 
called da seftt, the mighty one. The mm, from 
its strength, was also called iefit, the powerful. 
It is plain that the symbolism of the Ram, as 
applied to Osiris, is founded on the double 
sense of the word iefit. 

Osiris was also represented as a Hare-headed 
divinity. A similar explanation applies. Osiris, 
as the rising sun, was called Unnu-ne/eru, the 
beautiful Upriser. But unnu, the leaper or 
springer, was also the name of the Hare. 
Hence the double sense of the word unnu 
explains the symbolism by which Osiris is 
represented as Unnu-ne/eru, the beautiful 
Hare. 

Here we see how speculations as to the 
origin and meaning of myths, which would 
otherwise be mere guesswork, can be reduced 
to certainties by aid of the philological 
clue. As Mr. Renouf observes: “Our know¬ 
ledge of the Egyptian language enables us to 
see clearly into the origin of these myths, and 
also to see how utterly futile all speculation on 
the subject must be in the absence of such data 
as the Egyptian language alone can supply.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LATE “ HUGH CONWAY.” 

London: May 6 , 1888 . 

Our attention has been called to a short 
paragraph under “ American Jottings ” in the 
Academy of Saturday last, referring to the 
novel Living or Dead, by the late Frederick 
John Fargus (“ Hugh Conway ”); and we feel 
it necessary to contradict the false statement 
contained in the extract there quoted from 
the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Every word of the novel Living or Dead was 
written by the author, who left the MS. com¬ 
pletely finished at the time of his death, and it 
has since been in our custody on behalf of his 
executors. In December, 1884, the author 
sold the right of first serial publication to 
Messrs. W. C. Leng & Co., of Sheffield, who 
were agreeably surprised on the MS. being 
handed to them by the executors shortly after 
the author’s death. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. wrote a short time 
since to Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., the New 
York publishers, informing them that they 
had themselves read through the entire MS. 
in the late Hugh Conway’s handwriting, thus 
effectually disposing of any false statement of 
the kind that has appeared in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

The only other novel by Hugh Conway, 
published since his death (excepting the 
novelette Slings and Arrows, and the collection 
of three short stories called At What Cost ?), is 
A Cardinal Sin; and this had originally 
appeared as a serial in a newspaper some years 
before the publication of Called Back, 

Clayton, Sons & Parous, 
Solicitors to the Executors of the late 
“ Hugh Conway.” 

[We regret to have given circulation to a 
statement whioh, as we now readily admit, is 
open -to serious misunderstanding. Our only 
object was to show, by a peculiarly absurd 
specimen, the character of what too often 
sses for literary gossip in Amerioan news¬ 
papers.— Ed. Academy.] 


SIGER DE BRABANT AND 8IGER DE COURTRAI. 

London: May 3,1883. 

As the mistake respecting the identity of 
these two persons continues to be repeated in 
the commentaries upon Dante (Paradiso x. 136) 
it may perhaps be as well to point out that 
recent investigations have proved beyond a doubt 
that Siger de Brabant and Siger de Courtrai 
were two wholly distinct persons. 

The theory of their identity was first put 
forward by Victor Le Clerc in his article upon 
Siger in the Histoire litUraire de la France. 
Siger, as is well known, being a professor of 
the university of Paris, took a prominent part 
in the bitter controversy between the begging 
friars and the university respecting the liberty of 


teaching ; and he was, together with G uill au m e 
de Saint-Amour, publicly refuted by Thomas 
Aquinas, who had been appointed by the pope 
to defend his order. 

Finding it difficult to reconcile the fact of 
Siger’s having been accused of heresy, and of 
his known hostility to the Dominicans, with the 

§ lace assigned to him by Dante in Paradise at 
t. Thomas’s side, Le Clerc suggested that 
Siger de Brabant was identical with another 
Siger, who was Procureur de Sorbonne and 
Dean of Sainte-Marie at Courtrai, and who left 
a bequest of books to the Sorbonne. The 
acceptance of his bequest, as well as the tone of 
such of his wr tings as have come down to us, 
led Le Clerc to conclude that before his death 
Siger was converted from his heretical opinions, 
and became reconciled to the Dominicans, and 
that Dante gave effect, as it were, to this recon¬ 
ciliation by placing him side by side with St 
Thomas in Paradise among the great doctors of 
the Church. 

M. Gaston Paris, however, in a paper upon 
the subject read at the Institut de France, 
points out that this bequest, as M. Leopold 
Delisle has shown, was made, not in 1277, as 
had been previously supposed, but in 1341, the 
year in which Siger de Courtrai died. 

This at once disposes of Le Clerc’s theory, 
for the Siger mentioned in the Paradiso must 
have been already dead in 1300, the date a - 
signed by Dante to his vision. It has, more¬ 
over, been recently discovered, as I mentioned 
in a former letter (in the Academy of March 
13), that Siger de Brabant was executed at the 
Court of Rome at Orvieto between 1281 and 
1297. M. Paris inclines to think it may have 
been in 1283 or 1284, during the residence at 
Orvieto of Martin IV., who, as Simon de Brion. 
in his capacity of papal legate in Paris, had 
already, in 1275, threatened Siger with the 
sword on account of the dissensions and dis¬ 
turbances caused by him in the university. 

Paget Toynbee. 


“ ESSAYS ON POETRY AND POETS.” 

Loudon: May S, 1838. 

While thanking your critic for his very 
generous and intelligent review, may I explain 
that I have never, as he supposes, objected to 
vers de societi ? On the contrary, as written by 
a Locker, a Lang, or a Dobson, I much enjoy 
them. I have ventured to express a distaste 
not for these, but for persons who “ write 
verses only for the sake of writing them, 
having nothing at all to say.” That seems to 
me a waste of time, a misuse, and degradation of 
a very beautiful and time-honoured form of 
expression. It briugs, moreover, a noble art 
into undeserved contempt. A poet has some¬ 
thing to express, his emotion leading him to a 
rhythmical and beautiful form of utterance; 
but this may be either wit, satire, humour, 
light aud graceful banter, passion, sentiment, 
aspiration, or regret; a vision he has seen, a 
story he has realised, or a message he bums to 
deliver. But to a poet belongs always a 
certain distinctive perception and accent of his 
own. As to his rank, that depends, first of 
all, on the depth, height and breadth of his 
vision, on the genuineness of his feeling, then 
on the adaptation of his expression to this, the 
flexibility, lucid grace, point, vigour, felicity, 
rich luxurianoe, and harmonious cadences of it. 
It would, of course, be a serious loss if all 
singers not of the first rank were banished from 
our groves! For only a very few indeed are 
equally good in respect of matter and manner, 
and these alone can be counted firstrate. 

“ The stars preeminent in magnitude, 

And they that from the zenith dart their beams, 
Are yet of no diviner origin, 

No purer essence than the one that burns 
Like an untended watchfire on the ridge 
Of some dark mountain.” 
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How often do we desire to | SCIENCE. 

“ Bead from some humbler poet, two works ok classical palaeography. 

Whose songs gushed from the heart”! gf ^ ln the British 

Such was Longfellow himself, so gracious. Museum. Part 1, Greek; Part 2, Latin, 
widely weloome, and wholesome a singer! (London: Printed by Order of the Trustees.) 

A poetaster, on the other hand, is—well, does v 

he need defining? I suppose he is a person Paleographie des Classiques Latins. Par E. 
who habitually makes, or tries to make, pretty Chatelain et P. Dufardin. Parts 1, 2 
and ingenious verbal jingles for their own sake, and 3 . (Paris: Hachette.) 
or in order to be thought a clever fellow—one, 

again, who blares forth commonplaces not The Latin and Greek scholarship of the 
half his own in pretentious and bombastic present day is fast becoming purely textual, 
phrases; or feigns the sentiments of other -phis j g probably due to the study of modern 
people on some feeble and ineffectual pipe, languages, the same cause which has revolu- 
also borrowed-in short, a “fraud.’ Yet philology in its narrower sense, 

is he, after all, an innocent creature enough, ^ r ^ i- v ni/ a 

until he takes (m he so often does) to critictoig Students of Early English, or Old French, 
his superiors, then does he become a very un- Provencal, or Old German, or Old Irish, 
pleasant mixture; surely something even of a had little to work on except MS. materials; 
nuisance! But a critic is, perhaps, nearly as and Forster’s “ Altfranzozische Bibliothek,” 
rare and valuable as a poet. Boden Noel. for example, is a series of purely textual 


TWO WORKS OK CLASSICAL PALAEOGRAPHY. 

Catalogue of Ancient MSS. in the British 
Museum. Part 1, Greek; Part 2, Latin. 
(London: Printed by Order of the Trustees.) 

Paleographie des Classiques Latins. Par E. 
Chatelain et P. Dufardin. Parts 1, 2 
and 3. (Paris: Hachette.) 


languages, the same cause which has revolu¬ 
tionised philology in its narrower sense. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


of a had little to work on except MS. materials; 
y as and Forster’s “ Altfranzozische Bibliothek,” 
sl. for example, is a series of purely textual 
editions. Even in educational books, the 
tendency to purely textual criticism is very 
K marked. In Germany, Schulausgahen are 
regularly reviewed with reference to the text 
alone. With us school-books are loaded with 
6 y critical notes, which university examiners 
SJST?’ often expect boys to know; and a society of 


ttoi alone. With us school-books are loaded with 

Coitio Heathendom,” ill., by Prof. Rhys. critical notes, which university examiners 

.. '°tttU 0 «w r often expect boys to know; and a society of 

bod. undergraduates assembles to hear one of its 

ldeWyDr^i£in! an ! “ 1118 A “ oclatloa of members discuss the MSS. of Lucian. 

8.80 pjn- Geographical: “ Roman Roads and Much of this is “ dry bones ”; but this is 
aagtah Byways lu AnatolU,” by Prof. W. M. ^ condemnation 0 f palaeography proper, 


son. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian : “ The Association of 
Ideas, 1 ’ by Dr. A. Bain. 

8.80 pjn. Geographioal: “Roman Roads and 


Tuesday, May 11 , 8 


ly II, 8 pjn. Royal Institution: “The which has its own vitality and its own work, 
of OirouiUon,” U._, by Prof. A. Gam gee. , , v 

awi nfirtiann ia i f a vitjilitr cyrnu 


Function of Circulation,” II., by Prof. A. Gam gee. 

8 p.m. Society of Arte: “ Japanese Art Work,” 
II., by Mr Ernest Hart. 

8p.m. Anthropological Institute: "Permanent 
Oolonr-Typee in Mosaic,” by Mr. F. Gal ton: “ A 
Nioobareee Bkull," by Prof. Flower; ‘ • Some African 


And nowhere, perhaps, is its vitality greater 
than where it obeys the prevailing tendency 
to “realism.” The schoolmaster fills his 


“ a New Ireland Skull," by Prof. Maoaiister; “ The graphs. In like manner, the student’s library 
toto^oflh! JAn^^d> h lnd k ”The » enriched with facsimiles, in part or whole, 

Agreement on the Gephalio Index,” by Mr. J. G. of MSS. Most editions of classical authors 
““Ipm. Colonial Institute. now contain a facsimile page from some im- 

8p.m. civil Engtneera : Disomaion,‘“TheMer- portant codex. And there has arisen a 

sev Rallwav.” bv Mr. F. Fox; and “ Thn ..... . ... 


sey Railway,” bjrMr7F~Fox; and “The Hydraulic ™ “ 

Passenger-Lifts at the Underground Stations of literature 01 facsimiles, devoted to some 


the Mersey Railway,” by Mr. 


branch of textual criticism, while earlier 
works, like Sickel’s Monumenta Oraphiea, or 
Bastard’s magnificent Peintures, were pub- 


8 p.m. Society of Arte: " The Proposed Fishery 7 • n 8 s--*• V - 7’ n A- 

Board,” by Mr. j. w. Bund Wiiiis-Bnmd. lished chiefly for artistic ends. Of these 

8 DID. MlCrOACOTliCAl ■ “ Wimwwill P/lW«uri I I__hAAlr. AAM.A A.A ««.a1. 


8 pm. 
(Sternberg) 


M.iooffraphy by the Woodbury Type Process,” by for palaeograpmcai ends —tor example, the 
C D Atai “ New polariain « Prism ” by ^^^9 edited by M. Chatelain which are 

Tele 8 p Lnri' T byX P W E lf 1 p“Se‘‘ ^ Dlston0e E0 . W be, “ r6 * he °f “ a j U8Cul< ? “ d 

8 p.m. Shelley: “The Primitiveness of Shelley’s minuscnle Moo., edited by Zangemeister, 


8p.m. y ’sheiiey : . “ThePri^venessofSheiiey’s minuscnle MSS., edited by Zangemeister, 
vSL.°i„?fS , Oon^'SSonahakspere 5d Wattonbach and Yon Velsen, Ewald and 
other PoetB, ,f by Mr. H. Sweet. Lowe’s book on Visigothio MSS., and the 

S° yal ^titatlon: “The issues of the Paleographical Society, the last 

Alkaloids,” n., by Prof. Dewar. , , ,, a a* a al , . . 

4.80 p.m. Royal Society. a most valuable contribution to the subject, 


4.80 p.m. Royal Society. 


marn p rtiMS'T^to^dw^’“ d deserving of more support than it receives 

D 1/aIJaIa “ ’ » AALawa AaI.A »Ka A# nn^nlnAnn. IiKwamaa 


R. Meldola. 


Others take the form of catalogues of libraries, 


encee contained in Linear Complexes/- by Dr. acoompiuucu y “obuumob, a most auuiirauie 
Hirst; "Airy’s Solution of the Equations ofTEqui- combination of cataloguing and palaeography, 
ierraSve"FOToe^^y 1 BfcW^jfibbeSn”‘^The which seems likely to become common. Such 

are th ® two British Museum catalogues before 
Cubic and Biquadratic: Equation by means of US, and Schum s specimens of the treasures 
Wei erstrasa's Euiptio Funcflona," by Prof Green- 0 f the Amplonian Library (Berlin, 1882). 

8p.m. Athenaeum: “The Borderland of Sanity An addition to this class has recently been 
M>d 8 mp n ^ B ’An^quariB&‘ Qtttterld86 - promised from Italy. Facsimiles of complete 

Friday, May i 4 , 7 .ao p.m. Qnekett: “Exhibition of MSS. are also appearing, like the Lanrentian 
Micro-Photographs with the Lantern,” by Mr. F. H. Sophocles, edited under the auspices of the 

^p.m. New Shakspere: Musioai Entertain- Society for Hellenic Studies; or the Codex 

9 pm. Royal institution: “ Suspended Crystal- Alexaudrinus, now being published by the 
llaation," by Prof. J. M. Thomson. British Museum authorities. 


The & row ' th this class of works is due, 
Ernest Pauer. of course, to improvements m phot . nraphv. 

Pro*&e 8 ^^ 0,Arta: ‘' Bleotrlclt3r " V ’ by The British Museum facsimiles are auto¬ 
types, like the Sophocles just mentioned. M. 
—. = Chatelain’a plates were executed in helio¬ 

gravure by a most accomplished artist, M. 


1 Works,” II, by Prof. 


Dujardin. The exact palaeographical value 
of these or other photographic processes is, 
as readers of the Academy know, a contro¬ 
versial subject. "We will content ourselves 
with quoting the words of one exceptionally 
qualified to judge as an artist. Mr. Hamer- 
ton, writing in Longman’s Mag nine about 
“ The Poor Collector,” saya that “ By auto¬ 
type one may almost possess the finest draw¬ 
ings in the world. . . . Autotype is especially 
successful in the reproduction of the pen- 
stroke and the quality of ink.” Certainly 
the facsimiles before os leave little to be 
desired, which is more than can be said of 
the photolithographic method sometimes em¬ 
ployed. 

It remains to say a word as to the contents 
of the volumes. The British Museum Cata¬ 
logue is “ a detailed account, with facsimiles, 
of Greek and Latin works in papyri and 
codices earlier than the close of the ninth 
century.” The Greek section comprises, 
with fragments, twenty-three codices and 
Bix papyri; facsimiles are given of all bat 
the fragments and two codices. Of course 
the interest attaching to these MSS. is ont of 
all proportion to their numbers, for among 
them are the Bankes and Harris papyri of 
the Iliad, the papyri of Hyperides, the Codex 
Alexandrians, and the beautiful Codex Pur¬ 
pureas, of which, unfortunately, it was 
found impossible to make a good facsimile. 
The Latin section comprises ninety-seven 
MBS-, with sixty-one facsimiles, chiefly 
Biblical and sacred. The detailed accounts 
of each MS., by Mr. Bond, Mr. E. M. 
Thompson, and Mr. Warner, are of the 
highest value; nor are they mere accounts. 
Thus the papyrus of Iliad XVIII. is printed 
in full. The Latin section contains ten pages 
of tables, showing the “ various readings ” of 
important Biblical MSS. collated in select 
passages with the Vulgate. The account of 
the valuable Graeco-Latin glossary (Harl. 
5792) includes a fall discussion of the rela¬ 
tions between this, the Laon glossary, and 
the “Glossaria duo” printed by Henry 
Stephens in 1573. The writer upsets what 
we believe is M. Miller’s view, that the 
French scholar printed the Laon glossary ; 
but he does not settle the difficulties con¬ 
nected with the question, nor does he allude 
to Lowe. 

M. Chatelain’s Paleographie consists of 
facsimiles from the chief MSS. of Latin 
authors, with brief letterpress. Part I. 
begins with Plautus, parts 2 and 3 contain 
Cicero. Of course many of the MSS. 
“facsimiled” are not of such interest as 
those in the British Museum Catalogue. In 
the case of Cicero this is most markedly so 
But the collection gives an admirable idea of 
the general oondition of the MSS. containing 
any particular Latin author. It aids one, 
also, to form a clearer idea of the contro¬ 
versy, for example, now waging with respect 
to the value of various Ciceronian MSS. 

The greatest praise is due to those through 
whose wisdom these volumes have been put 
together and published, and especially to the 
British Museum authorities. It is pleasant 
to know that there are some branches of 
scholarship where the fashionable Philo- 
germanism is out of place. One may hope, 
too, that other English libraries will imitato 
the British Museum. In Oxford, for example, 
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the Bodleian has a rich collection, while the 
college M8S., some of which have been 
recently transferred to the Bodleian, are by 
no means to he despised. The worst enemy 
of textual criticism can wish nothing else 
than the progress of palaeography. The 
latter will assist the former to put an end to 
the corruption of our texts; and, so soon as 
that is done, textual criticism will have put 
an end to itself. F. Havjshkmld. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A BASQUE QUESTION. 

Urblno: April 27, 1886. 

Mr. van Eys (see p. 296 of the Academy of 
April 24) ignores, apparently, the use of the 
euphonic vowels in Basque. How could he 
otherwise fail to see that dunala and dezakenala 
are nothing else but dun+la and dezaken+la, in 
which the first a acts merely as a euphonic 
vowel to prevent the immediate contact of n 
with l, a contact which, in spite of his bold 
assertion, I have always considered impossible ? 
Now, if zuela is nothing else for Mr. van Eys 
than zuen+la with the suppression of n, and 
not, as I think, zue+la, how can he deny that 
dun, dezaken, and zuen are all in the same case P 
And if zuen, according to his rule, requires the 
suppression of n in zuela, how can he assume 
that the same suppression is not required in 
dunda and dezakenala, which (according to his 
very wrong theory) ought certainly to be dula 
and dezakda f Bus error is so clear that all he 
may imagine in its defence is below criticism. 

The same applies to the double future; and, 
if even a schoolboy will at once discover the 
existence of “ shall ” and “ will,” I do not 
object to be called “ a schoolboy ” by Mr. van 
Eys, provided he qualifies in the same civil 
manner all those who have for the first time 
registered a new tense in their grammar. 

The relation between the forms of the rela¬ 
tive pronouns and of the local adverbs (compare 
no and nor “ who,” with non “ where ”) is, 
contrary to his statement, a fact pointed out 
before Mr. van Eye’s Grammar. And even had 
that not been the case, I maintain this relation 
to be a good argument in favour of what I 
said; and, with regard to nondik, nongo, with 
two suffixes, replacing notik, noko (not nodik, 
nogo), with a single suffix, I maintain the 
valiaity of my reasons, notwithstanding Mr. 
van Eys’s objections. 

Finally, I cannot agree with him that I dis¬ 
dain true phonetic laws, nor that I do not wish 
to be answered, nor that a close disoussion is 
uncongenial to me (he knows the contrary too 
well by experience). I assure him, notwith¬ 
standing what he attributes to me, that I admit 
all phonetic laws which are not imaginary, as 
many of his evidently are, and that I shall 
always be very glad to be answered, provided 
the answers are reasonable and different from 
those which he has given. This is my last 
word on this subject. L.-L. Bonapabte. 


THE “ AL-I-TAMGHAi NiSIEf.” 

Tehran: Aprils, 1888. 

This work has been the subject of several 
enquiries addressed to me by different scholars. 
Unfortunately, having been wrongly described, 
its identification was difficult. veliaminof- 
Zemof mentions it as the sixth authority for 
his Dictionnaire Djaghatai- Tare (Petersberg, 
1869, p. 27), giving it the title of Zubdat va 
Nukhbati Lughdt Turkiyah, which, if anything, 
may be said to indicate its subject. In the 
next year, 1870, it was described by the learned 
Prof. Pavet de Courteille (vide his Dictionnaire 
Turk-Oriental, p. v.) as Le Ndciri. The former 
scholar attributed its authorship to Riza-Kouli, 


and the latter made out its author to be “ Mirza- 
Kouli, sumomme Hidaiet.” 

Only one fasciculus of this work has yet been 
issued. It was lithographed at Tehr&n. The 
introduction, consisting of the whole of the 
first page, was composed by the Lalah-Bashl, 
Beza Quli Khan, poetically known as “ Hi- 
d&yet.” The rest, as stated in lines 12 to 15, 
page 1, is due to one of the professors of the 
Madresseh D&r ul-Funun of Tehran, called 
Shaikh Muhammed Salih, popularly known as 
Isfahan!, a descendant of Shaikh Taj ud-Dln 
Zfihed Gilfini, who compiled it in a year. Its 
title is given in the last line of page 1, and in 
line 6 of page 3. The work looks suspiciously 
like an abridgment of the extremely rare and 
valuable Sangldkh of Mirza Mehdi Khan 
Asterftbadl, with which it has many points in 
common, notably the division of its introduc¬ 
tion, which corresponds entirely with that of 
its prototype. The only copy of the Sangldkh 
which it has ever been my good fortune to see 
or hear of is the one now in the British Museum, 
with which it might be interesting to compare 
the Al-i-Tamghdl Ndtiri. 

Sydney J. A. Chubchill. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Sib John Lubbock will deliver the Rede 
Lecture at Cambridge on Wednesday, June 9. 

Pbof. H. G. Seeley proposes to conduot a 
course of field lectures on Saturday afternoons, 
for practical study of the geology of the country 
round London, at the request of students of 
the University Extension Lectures. Informa¬ 
tion concerning places to be visited may be 
obtained from Mr. Nicol Brown, 7, Princess 
Road, Brownswood Park, South Hornsey, N. 

The annual volume of Transactions of the 
Cumberland and Westmoreland Association, 
which has just been issued under the editorial 
care of Mr. J. G. Goodchild, fully sustains the 
reputation acquired by its predecessors. Mr. 
W. G. Collingwood opens the number with a 
suggestive paper on “Lake Basins of the Neigh¬ 
bourhood of Windermere.” One of the most 
important communications, though a short one, 
is that by Mr. J. Postlethwaite describing cer¬ 
tain trilobites found in the Skiddaw slate. 
This paper is illustrated by several lithographic 
plates admirably executed by the editor. The 
publication of these Transactions illustrates the 
value of co-operation among provincial societies. 
The separate efforts of the several local bodies 
that make up the association could only result 
in publications of subordinate value, in which 
the papers would be practically buried from 
the sight of most scientific readers. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

At Cambridge Prof. Wright is delivering 
three courses of lectures this term on “The 
Chroniole of Joshua Stylites,” “Comparative 
Grammar,” and “ Syriac Literature.” Prof. 
Cowell is also delivering three courses of lec¬ 
tures on “ The Mahabharata,” “ The Pali 
Yatakas,” and “The (JJatapatha Brahmana.” 
Mr. Neil is lecturing on “ The Comparative 
Grammar of Sanskrit ” ; Dr. Peile on “ The 
Comparative Syntax of Greek and Latin and of 
other Indo-European Languages”; Mr. Roberts 
on “ Greek Inscriptions ” ; and Prof. Postgate 
on “Latin Inscriptions.” 

Mb. K. J. Tkubneb of Strasburg will shortly 
publish a German-Sanskrit Dictionary by Prof. 
Cappeller. The work is intended to serve a 
double purpose—as a special lexicon to B6th- 
lingk’s Chrestomathie ; and also to the more im¬ 
portant texts such as “ Seventy Hymns of the 
Rig Veda,” translated and edited by Geldner 
ana Kaegi; “Twelve Hymns of the Rig Veda,” 


edited by Ernst and Windisch; the datapaths 
Brahmana, the Dramas of Kalidasa, &c. It will 
be issued in four parts, costing 3s. each. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Boyal Historical Society.— (Thursday, April 15 .) 

Oscar Browning, Esq., in the chair.—Dr. T. M. 
Maguire, Messrs. H. Oxburgh, J. G. Shannon, sad 
G. C. Williamson were elected fellows.. Dr. J. F. 
Palmer read a paper on “The Celt in Power— 
Tudor and Cromwell.” A discussion followed, in 
which the Rev. Dr. Thornton, Mr. H. E. Malden, 
tire chairman, and others took part. 


Clifton Shakspxrs Society.— (Saturday, April 17 ) 

J. H. Tucker, Esq , in the Chair.—Miss Louies 
Mary Davies, in “A Bird’s-eye View of John," 
said that, although we dare not hope “in iti 
melodious store” to find “a spell unheard before,” 
yet it is pleasant to linger among its beauties. It 
is on aocount of its obvious unfitness for the stage 
that this play is not so generally popular as others 

S oases sing less poetical beauty and dramatic ind¬ 
ent. Its Intrinsic worth can hardly be exagge¬ 
rated so far as regards the exquisite delineation of 
character, in some of the dramatis personae a lev 
light tonohes being all that is necessary, while in 
others of oentral interest no pains are spared in 
putting in with the utmost delicacy of calculation 
the due effects of light and shade. As a story, 
it appeals to the patriotic instincts of the 
English people, and the heroic strain of thought 
and feeling is plainly discernible throughout the 
whole, rising Into splendid prominence in the 
interview between Salisbury and the Dauphin. 
The interest of the drama is unflagging. The 
quaintly humorous, stinging gibes of Faulcon- 
■ ridge; the mother-love ana mother-woes of 
Constance; the touching scene between Arthur 
and Hubert; the development of one after another 
of the detestable elements in John’s character; 
the polished calm of the Churchman's speeches, 
even when most cogent; the futile writhing! oi 
Philip, Lewis, and John under the ecclesiastical 
thumb-screw; the conflict in the mind of the 
barons between the patriotism which would keep 
them loyal to their ting and the ’higher patriotism 
which could not endure to see their country’s 
honour dragged in the mire by the baseness of its 
leader; the gradual olosing-in of the ahadon 
round the wretohed monarch, till thick darkness 
settles down upon his bewildered brain, sni 
“poison’d, dead, forsook, cast off,” his soul finds 
elbow-room—all these fix the attention and con¬ 
strain the admiration of the most superficial 
reader. Shakspere does not seem exactly to hare 
drawn on bis imagination for his facts, bat only 
for the arrangement of them, which is arbitrary ui 
tbe extreme. The variations in the narrative of 
poetical and of dry-bones history are largely an 
affair of chronology and deooratlve art. As a 
group of portraits, the play is interesting and not 
too crowded. John, tfeough not without some 
little flavouring of daring and patriotism, is shown 
in his true character of selfish meanness; and in 
the record of his doings with respect to Arthur we 
thoroughly see the grovelling littleness of the 
m«n and detect the subtlest touches of human 
philosophy in the drama. After haring com¬ 
mitted himself in his momentous interview with 
Hubert, his character deteriorates with frightful 
rapidity. Of Constance one may say one hae 
known many such—not our best and dearest, but 
still lovable, friends. Imperious, illogical, warm- 
hearted, undisciplined, yielding to aoceaaa oi 
helpless rage, full of inconsistencies, changing 
words with every new phase of circumstanof, 
easily buoyed up with hope, as easily dnvoi to 
despair, clinging, woman-like, to her spin™* 1 
director, ready to fling about, without a spantoj 
discretion, biting words of scorn, to be changes 
in an instant for the humblest, most pasaii 
pleadings, she is a very lion in defence of herboy. 
a very spaniel when she has anything to gain,™ 
him. Without any artificial graces of speech,n« 
language towards the end la simple and inflnittiy 
touching in its passion of despair—perhap* nn- 
matched iq its kind by anything Shakspere e»q 
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wrote; and one is only glad when John’s mes¬ 
senger brings tidings that the broken hoart 
“ At length is free, 

Leaving its outgrown shell by Life’s unresting 

Arthur is represented here as a graceful, pleasing 
figure, animated by a thoroughly gentle spirit, 
which pleads in words of unsurpassable poetry and 
sweetness. Philip the Bastard divides the honours 
with King John as hero of the play. Philip’s 
moral growth is as steady as John’s moral dete¬ 
rioration. The lines of their characters inter¬ 
sected at the fall of Anglers. Henceforward it is 
Philip's heavy task to stir up his sovereign to a 
decent show of manliness, to correct his crooked 
moral perceptions, and to make a fair present¬ 
ment of him for the benefit or terror of out¬ 
siders. King Philip and Lewis are little more 
than puppets, whose strings are held by the Pope. 
Yet when fortune has deserted Lewis, and he is 
obliged to return to France, he shows a brave front 
to adversity. Hubert de Burgh, the idol of the 
English people, is kept by Shakspere out of the 
prominent position he actually occupied in his¬ 
tory ; but this is necessary in a play where a 
character like the Bastard is so much in the fore¬ 
ground. Shakspere’s Duke of Austria is a tra¬ 
vesty of the historical character. He is here a 
splendid target for the light arrows of his tor¬ 
mentor’s wit, and in this way affords scope for the 
only gleam of comedy in the play; for the nego¬ 
tiation outside Anglers, whieh to the imagination 
of to-day is a whole comedy in itself, was, no 
doubt, intended to be taken seriously. The elas¬ 
tics! allusions in the play are introduced discreetly 
and to the point. Host of tho characters, in¬ 
cluding even old Queen Elinor, introduce some 
religious allusions in their talk. Though this 
powerful drama is unsuitable for stage representa¬ 
tion, it lends itself wonderfully to simple part- 
reading. The dramatit personae are living men and 
women, scaling no impossible altitudes of ethereal 
perfection, and sinking to no inconceivable depths 
of infamy. Though the speeches are sometimes 
long, yet they are wonderfully varied ; and one’s 
ears are continually being greeted with the 
familiar language of a favourite quotation, like 
the sound of a friend’s voice in a city of strangers. 
The versification is musical, even melodious, so 
that a foreigner listening might aay that not all 
the music was stopped in Italy on its way to the 
gates of the West.—Hiss Florence Herapath read 
a paper on “ Elizabethan Folitios in John." The 
stage representations preceding the introduction 
of the regular drama were used almost entirely by 
both religious parties to advance their respective 
opinions and to divide those of their opponents. 
It was impossible that such a powerful engine of 
attack and defence should be confined to religion, 
and in Elizabeth's reign the stage cerved to guide 
and probe the state of popular feeling. The 
political horizon was then darkened (1) by the 
perils of foreign intervention in domestio affairs; 
(2) by the question of the unsettled succession. 
It was natural that plays which dealt with the 
hi dory of the past should be utilised for dealing 
with tho history of the present. In Shakspere’s 
time the method of oblique representation was 
more in vogue than at any other. The love of 
allegory had so much increased that plain speaking 
was looked upon as vulgar, unfashionable, uninter¬ 
esting. Contemporary authors are full of allusions 
to the praotioe. As these riddling references not 
uncommonly brought their authors into disgrace, 
the allusions were made still more difficult to 
identify. All political allusions in Shakspere 
must therefore be expected to be of an implied 
nature. Students of this subject are greatly in¬ 
debted to the labours of Bichard Simpson, whose 
papers are to be seen in the Transactions of tho New 
Shakspere Society, 1874, Part II. The allusions in 
John may be grouped under four headings, as (1) 
Suppression of History; (2) Addition to History; 
3) Alteration of History; (4) Coalescence of 
History. The main departures which Shakspere 
oakes from The Troublesome Raigne were then 
ommenlsd upon, and it was pointed out that 
lhakspere took the play for his authority rather 
han Holinshed, because the incidents as there 
ocorded lent themselves more readily to oontem- 
torary allusion. The disputes about the title of 
wrthur have a fresh significance when it is remem¬ 


bered that the title of Elizabeth was regarded by 
her opponents as barred by the Act of Henry VIII., 
whion pronounced her and her sister Mary illegiti¬ 
mate. The scenes where Hubert is first tempted by 
John, and afterwards bitterly reproached by him, 
have a new meaning when read in the light of 
Elizabeth’s dodging m the matter of Mary Stuart’s 
execution. The parallrli m would instinctively be 
felt by an Elizabethan audience. There are many 
other similarities which might be worked out 
under the four headings named. They all throw 
up into a stronger light the two great struggles of 
Elizabeth’s reign, and the two great aims of 
Elizabethan policy.—A paper by Mr. J. W. Mills 
was read, entitled: “ The Bastard in The Trouble - 
tome Raigne and in John ; ’ ’ showing how Shakspere 
took the sketch of Philip in the earlier play, with 
its faint, feeble, blurred, unsteady outlines, and 
worked in those firm, daring strokes, until the 
Bastard of Jofn confronts us in all his 
keen, energetic individuality, like one of 
those noble images in Baphael’s cartoons, filling 
generation upon generation of beholders with 
wonder, admiration, and delight. Only about 
seven years intervened between these two dramas, 
yet now they seem to us parted by a chasm of 
centuries, so immeasurable is the progress from 
the first crude inception to that artistic shape, all 
but perfeot, which the play assumed under Shak- 
spere’s transforming touches. Mr Mills then 
compared the two characters in much detail, 
and concluded by pointing out that The Trouble- 
tome Raigne must nave been a popular play, or 
Shakspere would not have taken the trouble of 
re-modelling it. In it, in connexion with the 
levy which Philip is sent home to make, a gross, 
indiscriminate assault is made upon the religious 
communities. This was probably relished by the 
common folk, who were the most important portion 
of Shakspere’s audience; yet in his alteration of 
the play we find him deliberately refusing to 
pander to the coarse appetite of the groundlings 
by depicting in mimicry on the stage that which 
he did not hold true to nature. In this fact we 
catch a glimpse of his conscientiousness. He was 
not ready, although he might have filled his 
pockets in doing so, to enforce and illustrate false 
sentiment.—Miss Phyllis Spencer read a paper on 
“ Constance,” saying that in John, more than in 
his other historical plays, is to be seen Shakspere’s 
wonderful power of locking right into his cha¬ 
racters till he seizes the moving principle of each, 
which he then works out, or rather gives it free 
play, till, instead of a dim shadow of past history, 
there is a living, breathing human soul. Con¬ 
stance is the best example of this. The inference 
from reading the life of Constance is that she was 
of a high-spirited, affectionate nature, that would 
submit to no restraint In The Troublesome Raigne 
she is depicted as an ambitious virago. Shakspere 
takes hold of the fact of her love for her ton, and 
in bis master-band she becomes the very embodi¬ 
ment of deep, passionate feeling and lofty imagi¬ 
nation. In ner he gives an incomparable picture 
of maternal love. Margaret of Anjou ana Con¬ 
stance had much in common. The ruling passion 
of each was love for an only son. Though alike 
in this, Shakspere makes them to’ally distinct 
beings. One turns with relief from Margaret's 
tiger-like fierceness and exultation over her ene¬ 
mies to Constance, with her entire womanliness, 
pure, unselfish love, and sublime passion. There 
is a noble and tender strain in Constance, and all 
her former troubles had not soured and hardened 
her.—A member sent a paper on “ The Society’s 
Elocution,” pointing out the merits and demerits 
of most of the readers of the parts at the previous 
meeting. 

Zoological Society. —(Anniversary Meeting , 
Thursday, April 29.) 

Prof. Flowbr, President, in the chair.—The report 
of the council for the year 1885 was read by Mr. 
P. L. Sclater. It stated that the number of 
fellows on December 31, 1885, was 3,193, showing 
a decrease of 62 as compared with the corre¬ 
sponding date in 1884. The totel receipts for 
1885 had amounted to £25,809 10s. Id., being a 
decrease of £3,129 as compared with the previous 
year. This decrease was mainly due to the falling 
off in the receipts under the head of admissions to 
gardens, and in the amounts received for admission 


and composition fees from newly elected fellows. 
The ordinary expenditure for 1885 had been 
£24,593 lls. 8d., against £26,539 4s. Id. for 1884. 
Besides that, an extraordinary expenditure of 
£491 Os. 6d. had been incurred, which brought up 
the total expenditure for the year to £25,08412s. 2d. 
The usual scientific meetings had been held during 
the session of 1885, and a luge number of valuable 
communications had been received upon every 
branch of zoology. These had been published in 
the annual volume of Troceedingt for 1885, which 
contained 991 pages, illustrated by 62 plates. Besides 
this, two parts of the society’s Transactions were 
issued, which concluded the 11th volume. In view 
of the reduced receipts of the past year, it had 
been thought prudent to restrict the expenditure 
on new works in the society’s gardens. The 
ordinary staff of workmen had, however, been 
kept busily engaged on renewals and repairs 
throughout the year, and two important im¬ 
provements had been effected. These were 
(1) the new sheep-yard, consisting of a large 
circular enclosure at the south end of the broad- 
walk, with an elevated mound covering a shed in 
the centre which afforded good quarters for the 
family of the Burrhel sheep; and (2) a smaller 
cats’ house, which had been formed out of the old 
reptile-house. As regards the latter, the separa¬ 
tion of the smaller carnivorous animals from the 
rodents, which had hitherto been placed together 
in the small mammal-house, had long been 
considered desirable, and had been thus partially 
effected. It was hoped that the finances of the 
society during the present year would be in a 
sufficiently favourable state to warrant the 
undertaking of some new dog-kennels, to hold 
the various wolves, dogs, and foxes now scattered 
about in various parts of the gardens. The execu¬ 
tion of this plan would further relieve the crowded 
condition of the small mammal-house. The 
visitors to the society’s gardens during the year 
1885 had been 659,896, against 745,460 in 1884. 
The Davis lectures upon zoological subjects, 
having been well attended during the past year, 
would be continued during the present season, 
beginning .with a lecture on “Pigs and their 
Allies,” by Prof. Flower, on Thursday, June 3, 
at 5 p m The number of animals in the society’s 
collection on December 31 last was 2,551. 
of whioh 756 were mammals, 1,366 birds, and 429 
reptiles. Among the additioas made during the 
past year 21 were specially commented upon as of 
remarkable interest, and in most cases new to the 
society’s collection. About 36 species of mam¬ 
mals, 15 of birds, and 4 of reptiles had bred in the 
society’s gardens during the summer of 1885. The 
report concluded with a long list of the donors and 
their various donations to the menagerie during the 
past year. Lord Abinger, Lieut.-Col. H. H. God¬ 
win Austen, Prof. H. N. Moseley, Lord Arthur 
Bussell, and Mr. Howard Saunders were elected 
into the council, in place of the retiring members; 
and Prof. W. H. Flower was re-elected president, 
Mr. Drummond treasurer, and Mr. P. L. Sclater 
secretary for the ensuing year. 


Boyal Institution of Ghbat Britain. —(Annual 
Meeting, Saturday, May 1.) 


Sir Fridirick Brakwbll, Hon. Sec. and V.-P., 
in the chair.—The annual report of the committee 
of visitors for the year 1885, testifying to the 
continued prosperity and efficient management 
of the Institution, was read and adopted. Tne real 
and funded property now amounts to above£85,000, 
entirely derived from the contributions and dona¬ 
tions of the members. Twenty-six new members 
paid their admission fees in 1885. Sixty-three 
lectures and nineteen evening discourses were 
delivered in 1885. The books and pamphlets 
presented in 1885 amounted to about 354 volumes, 
making, with 464 volumes (including periodicals 
bound) purchased by the managers, a total of 818 
volumes added to the library in the year. Thanks 
were voted to the president, treasurer, and the 
hon. secretary, to the committees of managers 
and visitors, and to the professors, for their 
valuable services to the Institution during the 
past year. The following gentlemen were unani¬ 
mously elected as officers for the ensuing year:— 
President, the Duke of Northumberland; treasurer, 
H. Pollock, Esq. ; secretary, Sir F. Bramwell. 
ManagersSir F. Abel, Sir W. Bowman, J. 
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Brown, Sir J. Crichton Browne, W. Crookes, H. 
Donlton, Sir W. W. Gull, Lord Halsbury, W. 
Huggins, A. B. Kempe, Sir J. Lubbock, Hugo 
W. Miiller, Sir F. Pollock, Dr. J. Rae, Lord 
Arthur Bussell. Visitors:—6. Bidwell, S. Busk, 
M. Oarteighe, A. H. Church, Vicat Cole, W. H. 
Domville, Dr. J. Edmunds, C. Hawksley, A. G. 
Henriques, D. E. Hughes, G. Matthey, J. W. 
Miers, L. M. Bate, W. 0. Boberts-Austen, A. 
Siemens. 


FINE ART. 

MONTELIUS OH TEE BEOHZE AOE 1H SCANDINAVIA. 

On TiAtbntdmning inom Bronsdldern, med 
s&rskildt afsemde pi Skandinavien. (“ The 
Chronology of the Bronze Age, especially 
in Scandinavia.”) Af Oscar Montelius. 
Avec un Resum6 fran^ais. With Two 
Maps and 143 Figures on Six Plates. 
(Stockholm.) 

Da. Montelius is well known as one of the 
chief archaeologists of onr day, especially as 
regards the Scandinavian lands. His high 
position in the great Stockholm Museum, Ms 
repeated visits to public and private collec¬ 
tions all over Europe, his immense acquaint¬ 
ance with the ever-growing literature of his 
science, and bis own indefatigable activity, 
have all been in Ms favour. He is now 
among the acknowledged leaders, and has 
produced works (many of them ricMy illus¬ 
trated) that have become standard in their 
sphere. 

The book now before us has just appeared 
as the thirtieth volume of “ Kongl. Vitterhets 
Historic ooh Antiqvitets Akademiens Hand- 
lingar.” It makes a new departure, or, 
rather, it takes up former threads, and weaves 
the whole into a fresh piece. The attempt is 
very daring, very ambitious, and the author 
knows it. He risks his fame as a sober 
antiquary. Should he have succeeded, the 
greater his honour and our thanks. 

Difficult indeed is the question. To em¬ 
brace, more or less, the whole range of bronze 
culture all Europe through, especially its 
endless details in the Northern lands, to 
follow local facts and also to admit types and 
developments, and at last to lay his finger on 
the time when bronze came in and when it 
went out, first feebly, and then masterfully, 
followed by iron—this is, indeed, no small 
task. Certain efforts in this direction have 
been made before, also by himself, but none 
so comprehensive and decisive as in this large 
work. And in Ms former publications the 
learned writer gave too high a place to 
typology — a thing easily abused. Here 
he wisely subordinates it to the proved 
chronological finds, on which it must always 
depend. 

In handling the question, the Swedish 
antiquary takes the only safe ground—com¬ 
parative study, first of the Bronze world 
farthest from us, next of that nearest to us, 
then that of Scandinavia itself, supplemented 
by its upland, Northern Germany. 

Let us now see how the matter stands. 
Bronze, well known in Egypt about 3000 
years b.c., or earlier, and probably preceded 
by copper; in Chaldea and Assyria about 
2500 to 3000 b.c. ; in Asia Minor about 
2500 b.c. ; in Scandinavia and North Ger¬ 
many about 1500 b.c., or earlier. Iron slowly 
reaches Egypt about 1500 b.c. ; Chaldea and 
Assyria about 1000-1500 b.c. ; Asia Minor 


about 1200 b.c. ; Greece about 1000 b.c. 
Northern Italy about 850 b.c. ; Keltic lands 
(Tene period 100-460 b.c., Hadlstatt period 
450-800 b.c.) about 800 b.c. ; Scandinavia 
and North Germany about 500 b.c. 

As to objects in Scandinavia and North 
Germany, from the close of the real Bronze 
Age to the Christian era, many such of the 
Tbne period have turned up there, dated by 
similar (Gallic) finds in the graves of Northern 
Italy. But there are also several such in the 
northern lands of still greater antiquity. 

As we have seen, iron was known in Asia 
Minor, and elsewhere not very far from the 
North, during the greater part of the Northern 
Bronze Age. Dr. Montelius happily remarks 
hereon that tMs explains the fact that an 
iron object has now and then penetrated to 
Scandinavia and North Germany in days far 
older than the technical beginning of the Iron 
Age in those countries. He also begs his 
reader not to forget that there is bronze and 
bronze, the older bronze-tin and the Iron 
Age bronze-zinc, with their several char¬ 
acteristics. 

Now what has hitherto been the great 
difficulty on tliis subject in Scandinavia P It 
is the want of dates. In the Iron Age in 
Scandinavia we are helped by inscriptions, 
runic or classical; but all writing, any kind 
of alphabet, was entirely unknown there in 
the Stone and Bronze periods. Not till iron 
comes in do we find the native runes, what¬ 
ever may have been their origin or the period 
of their development. We have also coins, 
of course equally unknown in the previous 
centuries. Then there are various objects of 
Greek or Homan origin, whose style and 
make more or less fix their date. Dr. Monte- 
lius has therefore boldly and broadly obtained 
centuries by handling the whole Bronze field 
outside Scandinavia. On a scale hitherto un¬ 
attempted, and with great ingenuity and 
care, he has pursued Ms study comparatively 
in all the outlands, here, as elsewhere, the 
only safe way. Especially in countries nearest 
the North he has examined the finds, and 
types, and transitions, minutely tabulating 
every instance in wMch a particular object is 
dated in itself or by its surroundings. Col¬ 
lecting and classifying these, and not count¬ 
ing objects so simple and so universal that 
they continued in use for many centuries 
together, he gets a chronological test and 
scale for objects of the same make and type 
found at home. They will be of the same 
average date, reckoning by centuries; the 
Scandinavian later, but not so much later as 
had been previously supposed. 

So on the, other side. Foreign objects, 
whose age is known, exported to Scandinavia, 
will date the things there in whose company 
they lie. In tMs way there is a double help 
and check ; for often the grave-rites and local 
customs will largely aid in fixing the date. 
Moss and earth finds are kept distinct in this 
examination from funeral deposits; and atten¬ 
tion is given to the differences between 
periods of burying and of burning the body, 
and to the comparative scarcity of grave- 
deposits in the later Bronze Age as compared 
with the earlier. 

Some distinguished men have thought that 
they could geograpMcally date the Northern 
bronze, systematising the theory that finds 
along'Western Scandinavia and North Ger man y 


were the older, along the Eastern coast the 
younger. But Dr. Montelius, by a rigorous 
examination of the facts, proves that this is 
an error. 

As is well known, the unique richness and 
splendour of the Stone Age in Scandinavia is 
equalled by the wonderful variety and magni¬ 
ficence of its bronze. It is now certain that 
almost all the objects from this Scandinavian 
Bronze time are of local manufacture, how¬ 
ever the types may sometimes have been 
copied or modified from foreign originals. 
Hence the question arises—What was the 
circulating medium paid to the foreign 
merchants for the enormous mass of copper, 
bronze, tin, and gold wMch would be required ? 
Our author answers, cMefly amber, pointing 
out that the productive source of this valuable 
natural product was then Danish Jutland and 
its coasts. Nearly a thousand years went by 
before the Prussian amber trade was gradually 
developed. In the same way, later on, iron 
and silver would be cMefly obtained from the 
outland by the barter of amber. 

In this way gathering his facts and build¬ 
ing thereon, our accomplished guide comes to 
his conclusions, so far as I can see in their 
general outlines solid and scientific, and fitting 
in with all that we know of the general 
condition of Europe at the time. He not 
only sketches the nse and hill of bronze cul¬ 
ture in the North, but he is also able to 
follow its developments as follows (p. 195): 
6 th (latest) period, between 400 and650 b.c.; 
5th period, between 550 and 750 b.c. ; 4th 
period, between 750 and 900 b.c. ; 3rd period, 
between 900 and 1050 b.c. ; 2nd period, 
between 1050 and 1250 b.c.; 1st (oldest) 
period, between 1250 and 1450 b.c., or 
earlier. 

Of course these dates are only loose and 
general, and are open to correction from fresh 
discoveries continually made; but, on the 
whole, the result iB higMy satisfactory, and is 
confirmed by side-lights from other fields of 
research. It is also noteworthy, as pointed 
out by the writer, that the types of one period 
naturally pass into another; but that there is 
no example of any such contact between 
every tMrd class, such as 1 and 3, 2 and 4, 
and so on. This also shows that a very con¬ 
siderable time must have elapsed between 
them to allow of such distinctive types entirely 
dying out. 

That the Age of Iron in Scandinavia should 
be thus thrown back to at least the fifth cen¬ 
tury b.c. was also to be expected. All the 
Northern archaeologists have gradually seen 
that iron was far more ancient in their lands 
than was formerly supposed. Many years 
ago its date was fixed at some 700 years a.b. 
Then it went up to 500, so to 300, then to 
200 . Worsaae, in his last treatise, went back 
to the time of Christ; Yedel to the second 
century b.c. ; Montelius, in his last inquiries, 
to 300 b.c., and now to about 500 b.c. But 
he adds that the date may eventually be found 
to be Mgher still. 

It is now some twenty years since I 
declared that the facts of runology absolutely 
demand that the Iron Age in Scandinavia 
shall be “many hundreds of years before 
Christ.” We now get nearly the time 
required for the creation of the Bunic Futhork 
from the olden Greek in the rich Greek 
colonies in “Scythia,” as was so happily 
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pointed oat by JDr. Isaac Taylor in his Goths 
and Greeks. 

But I must stop. All interested will study 
tlie book itself. They now know what it 
says. There are most valuable tables of finds 
and types and localities at the end, and careful 
details and references abound on every page. 
The find-maps are charmingly instructive. 
The first localises all the brooches in their 
chief types; the second shows all the hang¬ 
ing-vessels in the same way. There is a 
Trench rieumi of seven pages, but—no index! 

Geobox Stephens. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

i. 

Perhaps we may succeed in convincing our¬ 
selves that the long dark winter is the cause 
that this year’s exhibition at the Royal Academy 
is even less interesting than any of its imme¬ 
diate predecessors. The admission we are 
compelled to make is by no means a pala¬ 
table one, seeing that we have lately grown 
inclined to be thankful for small mercies, and 
to hail with the delight of the discoverer such 
intermittent rays of light as have from time to 
time illuminated the dreary gray plain of 
mediocrity and ennui. It is not so much that 
the average of technical achievement is lower 
than usual, for it must be conceded that, in 
this respect, sensible progress is shown by 
many painters of the younger generation, 
though, perhaps, not always in the right 
direction; but while, of the beacon-lights of 
former days, some become gradually dimmer 
and dimmer, and of others the total ex¬ 
tinction is greatly to be desired, few, indeed, 
and of doubtful brilliancy, are the new lumin¬ 
aries whioh show themselves on the other side. 
It is true that British artis no longersoabsolutely 
centralised at the Boyal Academy as it for¬ 
merly was, and that we seek for its newer 
and more original manifestations at the Gros- 
venor, and in certain smaller galleries re¬ 
cently established in London, or are surprised 
to come upon it, clothed in a garb entirely 
foreign, and, therefore, never worn with abso¬ 
lute ease, at the Salon. Thus it might fairly be 
argued that to condemn the present, to despair 
of the future, of art in England, on considera¬ 
tions derived chiefly from the one main exhibi¬ 
tion of the year, would be both unjust and 
premature. Still, even such manifestations in 
fresh directions as those to which wo allude are 
merely tentative, and appear to mark rather a 
phase of dexterous imitation, of suooessful 
assimilation directed to outward characteristics, 
than the entrance with conviction upon any 
really new path in art, good or bad. We long 
in vain for some young England to spring 
up, to throw itself headlong into any 
given direction, to do battle for some idea, 
some principle in art, whether technical or 
intellectual; however paradoxical, however 
opposed to all accepted canons, however brutal 
any such new departure may, on its first 
advent, appear to us. Let the new legion be 
impressionists, naturalists, orientalists, classi¬ 
cists, or what they please—so that they infuse 
some real energy, some new blood into the 
decrepit machine of British art! As we may 
learn from the various phases through which 
the French school has been passing during the 


rankest heresy to all that is noblest in the 
teachings of the past, which if adopted with 
passionate conviction, does not leave behind 
some beneficial influence, some residuum of 
good, which should serve as the excuse, nay 
the justification, of its existence. Of this no 


better instance need be sought than that of 
the “ Impressionists ” school, whose strange 
and often unpardonable vagaries must not blind, 
us to the undoubted fact that they have com¬ 
pelled modern art to reckon seriously with 
certain problems formerly deemed of very 
secondary importance, and in particular with 
the infinitely varying relations of light and 
colour, and the potent effects of sunlight and 
open air upon the surfaces and textures of the 
human face and form. 

The disoouraging state of things revealed by 
a consideration of the year’s art is the cause 
that we hail with satisfaction the work of the 
very few among the younger painters whose 
productions bear evidenoe that they have 
chosen to see with their own eyes, to obey the 
promptings of their own personality, instead of 
appropriating ready-made the spectacles of 
others, to however high a pitch of perfection 
these may have been brought. It is for these 
reasons that the work of such a painter as Mr. 
J. S. Sargent commands respect, though we 
may be somewhat repelled by his persistent 
search rather for what is peculiar and personal 
than for whatis beautiful in nature, by his desire, 
at the expense of all other qualities, to 
express in portraiture what ho deems the 
essence of a physical personality, rather than 
'to suggest the higher mental characteristics of 
the humanity he seeks to reproduce. Tet, 
though he has, in company with most of the 
younger generation, been strongly influenced 
by the art of Velasquez and of kindred masters, 
he has something new to say, and says it, if 
with a certain eccentricity, yet with fearless 
sincerity, thus standing out from the crowd, 
whatever may be our opinion as to the absolute 
value of his art, or the healthiness of its direc¬ 
tion. For like reasons, Mr. Logsdail, another 
young painter who reappears this year with 
added strength, may be singled out. He 
conceives and executes according to his means 
with unflinching truth, and sees in the neo- 
Venetian life which he has for the time being 
elected to delineate, something beyond the 
de/roque of the painter’s studio, the tawdry, 
unreal miee-en-ecene, with the aid of which is to 
be built up a piece of dexterous and artificial 
prettiness, suited for the British market. 
Perhaps he does not see far through the surface 
of things, and reproduces his impressions with 
a certain amount of coarseness and common¬ 
place realism; but he is himself—and that iB 
much. With these painters may be mentioned 
for a distinctiveness and individuality not 
unalloyed with mannerism, Mr. ,T. R. Reid, the 
able and often pathetic painter of coast-folk 
and coast-scenery, and perhaps some few 
others, to whom we hope to refer in the course 
of our remarks. A somewhat meagre catalogue, 
however, upon which to found hopes of a 
renewal of the English school, or of the 
up-springing of the militant battalions whose 
advent, even for evil, we so earnestly call for! 

Strange to say—for in England sculpture 
had, for a time, almost ceased to be practised 
as a serious art—it is in that branoh that the 
most real ground for hope is to be discerned, 
though—ill-housed and ill-arranged as is this 
section of the exhibition, in strict accordance 
with tradition—to separate the grain from the 
overwhelming quantity of chaff is a puzzling 
and difficult undertaking. Here, at any rate, 
especially in the works of Mr. Hamo Thomey- 
croft, Sir. Gilbert, and Mr. Onslow Ford, 
appears evidence of close, loving study of 
nature, of independent thought, ana, if not an 
entire emancipation from conventionality, at 
any rate a tendency to yield to higher and 
better influences than such as have so long been 
potent with English sculptors. 

To renew the annual lamentation over 
the numerous works exhibited by Mr. J. 
R. Herbert, and by those members of 


the “Old Guard” who, though at pre¬ 
sent lagging far behind, still follow in his 
wake, is, perhaps, an unnecessary waste of 
space, seeing that the Academy does not appa¬ 
rently consider itself dishonoured by the pres¬ 
ence on its walls of snob productions. Rather 
let ns repeat, with a difference, the behest to 
Dante of the Mantuan: “ Non ragioniam di 
lor, ma . . . . passa”; the “guarda,” 
whioh Virgil permits to his companion, may, 
on this ocoasion, be with much propriety 
omitted. 

It is a painful duty to be compelled 
to say words of dispraise of one of the greatest 
living Englishmen, of one who owns oertain 
high and noble qualities which, perhaps, no 
British artist of our time has shown to the 
same degree. Mr. Watts proves, by the 
“Death of Cain” (158), that time has not 
blunted the pathetic, the nobly-human quality 
of his imagination, or the intensity of his 
seeking after what is greatest in art; for the 
design now exhibited, imperfectly revealed, or 
rather obscured, as it is by the uncertainty of 
the execution, is of well-nigh sublime pathos. 
The dying Cain—a patriarchal figure, with 
wild-flowing silver looks and beard, strongly 
recalling the typical creations of Blake, with 
form worn and wasted by old age and privation 
—has sunk in final exhaustion on a pile of 
stones or rude sacrificial altar, while close 
above him soars the Angel of the Lord, point¬ 
ing upwards, with a smile of divine pity and 
forgiveness, to the supernatural light which 
pierces the heavens. In a less definitive state, 
as a cartoon, drawing, or etching, this noble 
design, or rather suggestion, would afford the 
highest pleasure; but, in its present form, with 
its many great qualities obscured and partly 
obliterated by the hesitations, the strangeness, 
the inexpressiveness of much of the detail 
and execution, it is emphatically not a 
picture, and, in justice to the great artist’s 
reputation, should not have appeared on the 
walls of the Academy. The uncertain hand 
no longer serves—it never did quite adequately 
serve—the teeming, ever-youtnful brain; and 
the most devoted of Mr. Watts’s many devoted 
admirers are left to lament the result. 

Mr. Burne-Jones makes his first ap¬ 
pearance at the Academy with a highly- 
elaborated work, “ The Depths of the 
Sea” (314), sufficiently characteristic of the 
master, though with a difference, and the 
mere presence of which at Burlington House 
is one of the few piquant incidents which 
relieve the prevailing dullness of the exhibition. 
A mermaid, sporting in the waves, has seized 
a nude youth whose beauty charms her fancy, 
and, sinking through the clear water straight 
into the hollows of the deep-sea caves, still 
clasps her prey tightly with one arm, her face 
wearing a glad, soulless smile of oonquest; 
but, though as yet she knows it not, her play¬ 
thing is already gone—the hapless mortal is 
dead. The subject is one of much ingenuity 
and charm, and the allegory has a definiteness 
and meaning which we seek for in vain in 
some of the painter’s more pretentious conceits. 
The execution, too, is in the highest degree 
careful; the drawing of the sea-creature’s face, 
for whioh the painter has, mirahile dictu, chosen 
a new type, and that of the limbs of the youth, 
being especially finished and admirable, while 
for once Mr. Burne-Jones has succeeded in 
investing his mermaid with an aspect of real 
buoyancy, undimmed by “ weltschmerz.” Vet 
somehow the charm, the pathos inherent in 
a subject so subtly chosen, those very elements 
which should, indeed, constitute its raison d'Ure, 
have evaporated. We are left interested, but 
entirely unmoved. Is it, perhaps, that the 
painter has deliberately chosen a dull, unsug- 
gestive key of colour, in lieu of the exquisite 
tints of whioh he is master, and that for such 
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a subject the figures are too small, too cramped, 
too much wanting in breadth and impetuosity 
of design? We are compelled to feel, on 
an earnest contemplation of the picture, a sense 
of emptiness, a want of spontaneous passion 
and of spontaneous execution, to long m vain 
for a gram of the imprtvu, even for a return of 
the earlier and more brilliant eccentricities of 
the master. Is it possible that, recent as is Mr. 
Burne-Jones’s entrance into the Academy, he 
should already be unconsciously undergoing the 
influences of his new home, and there should 
be creeping upon him something of the “ air 
de la maison ” ? The gods avert so undesirable 
a consummation! 

The president’s chief contribution to the 
section of painting is this year an important 
“ Deooration for a Ceiling ” (1641, a portion of 
an entire scheme, sections of whioh have already 
been shown in the same place on two separate 
occasions. Given the necessity for adopting a 
gold ground as the basis of the decoration—a 
mode of treatment of somewhat doubtful at¬ 
tractiveness, unless the material be mosaic— 
the design contains, as might have been ex¬ 
pected, many single figures of much beauty, 
elaborated with the most patient care, if not 
distinguished either by much spontane ty, by 
the suggestion of natural movement, or by 
skill in weaving together the separate elements 
of the composition. As the work is now placed, 
the colouring appears somewhat hot, but this 
effect may possibly be corrected when it is in 
eiiu. Surely, however, the design is not cor¬ 
rectly described as forming part of the decora¬ 
tion of a ceiling, for there appears to be no 
attempt to accommodate the drawing of the 
figures to a position of this kind. Unless, 
indeed, Sir Fredk. Leighton has elected to 
follow the example of Baphael, who, in his 
“Marriage of Cupid and Psyche” at the 
Farnesina, has disdained to foreshorten his 
figures, and treats his ceiling as an applied 
picture. 

Few painters, besides those already referred 
to, have this year ventured to soar into the 
upper regions of imaginative or the higher 
decorative art; indeed, a very few lines will 
serve to describe what has bean accomplished, 
or rather attempted, in that direction. On 
the border-land—for it savours of genre —is the 
Hon. J. Collier’s “Maenads” (757), a subject 
which the praise not unjustly bestowed last 
year on his “Circe” evidently fired the 
painter to undertake. The picture shows the 
female votaries of Dionysus, skin-dad and 
armed with the thyrsus, sweeping in wide 
curves through a mighty forest g[lade, in 
pursuit of a hapless kid, against which they 
cast their cone-crowned weapons. Such a 
work, in order to be completely acceptable, 
imperatively demands rhythmic harmony of 
design, the suggestion of natural and graceful 
movement, and, linked with these, an even 
brightness and delicacy of oolour, revealing 
itself especially, in the delicate transparencies 
and gradations of the flesh-tints seen in sun¬ 
light. But in none of these respects can the 
picture be pronounced a success; for it is heavy 
and opaque in colour and execution, straggling 
and inharmonious in design, and fails to sug¬ 
gest the wild energy, the bacchic fury, the 
exhibition of which is its chief ostensible 
object. Mr. Solomon J. Solomon has chosen 
for delineation on a canvas of great size 
a high theme — Cassandra tom by Ajax 
from the altar of Athene (734), evincing 
in the treatment of his subject much care 
and' earnestness of intention, but, at the 
same time, betraying a style too tentative and 
too immature for so soaring an ambition, 
though by no means free from academic con¬ 
ventionality. A Cassandra, too, of whom all 
but the countenance is visible, strikes us as 
a somewhat eccentric conception of the Trojan 


princess, gifted and cursed by the gods. The 
“ Susannah ” of Mr. Frederick Goodall (68S) is 
.a well-meant defiance of certain foolish preju¬ 
dices, which have made themselves heard within 
the sacred precincts of the Academy; but a 
veteran artist, who elects to lift high and 
display to the profane vulgar the banner of the 
ideal, should be better equipped for so worthy, 
if dangerous, a task. Stronger condemnation 
must in fairness be meted out to Mr. Long’s 
“Finding of Moses” (115), than which, in¬ 
sufficiently redeemed as it is by an amusing, if 
theatrical, mise-en-scene, no more trivial, inane 
treatment of a high and solemn subject, already 
dangerously familiar, can well be imagined; 
while the timid prettiness of the colour, the 
half-hearted, insufficient treatment of the nude 
in no way redeem the emptiness of the con¬ 
ception. 

In the categories of dramatic and domestic 
genre we are on safer ground, and it is grati¬ 
fying to be able to record several complete 
successes. The honours in this branch are again 
borne away by Mr. Orchardson, whose “ Mar¬ 
riage de Convenance: After” (136) follows 
worthily on the picture whioh won such dis¬ 
tinction at the exhibition of 1884. We see this 
time again a richly and soberly furnished 
interior discreetly illuminated by what appears 
to be the light of a summer evening, though this 
is not quite clear, with a dinner-table imply and 
daintily laid. But the exuberant beauty who, 
listless and absent, sat opposite her elderly, 
obsequious bridegroom has fled, leaving as her 
only trace a portrait on the wall, dimly seen in 
the background—a true Hogarthian touch. By 
the hearth the forsaken husband sits alone, 
absorbed in bitter musings, heart-broken in 
his solitude. The technique, if we make the 
necessary allowance for the painter’s peouliar 
mannerism of touch and the prevailing hotness 
of the general tone, is admirable, both for the 
management of the lighting, the remarkable 
drawing and painting of the accessories—duly 
subordinated as they are to the general effect 
and, above all, for the skill with which the 
central figure is placed. Perhaps, the un¬ 
doubted pathos of the subject is, in the ex' 
pression of the sorrow-stricken dreamer, i 
shade over emphasised ; but this is a matter of 
opinion, a question of feeling, in respect of 
which it is difficult to lay down any hara-and' 
fast line of demarcation. In “ A Tender Chord ” 
(196) Mr. Orchardson shows the most accom¬ 
plished and enjoyable piece of technique pro¬ 
duced this year by an English artist. The 
picture shows a beautiful gin, in the painter’s 
favourite costume of the first years of the cen¬ 
tury, standing, lost in thought, by a piano of 
most characteristic design, upon the keys of 
which she has absently struck a single chord. 
The large expanse of pale delicate gray fur¬ 
nished by the wall which forms the background 
admirably relieves the brown, bronze, and gold 
tones of the accessories, and successfully neu¬ 
tralises these tones. The painting of the girl’s 
arms is, according to custom, wooden and 
unsatisfactory. The picture is, however, some¬ 
thing more than an exercise, for the master has 
once more succeeded in realising in the charm¬ 
ing central figure a type of pure and beautiful 
womanhood, and unmistakably English 
womanhood, too—which is, after all, the 
highest merit of a subtle and accomplished 
piece of work. Claude Phillips. 


TEE PICTORIAL AND SCULPTURAL 
ART OF JAPAN. 

J afanese art has but lately become the subject 
of serious study; probably because it is only 
within the last twenty years that the breaking 
of the barriers which followed the downfall of 
theShogunate let in the European influences 
which have destroyed the old feudal traditions 


of the country, and set free the guarded gates 
of its treasure-houses. The same influences 
have simultaneously dispersed the art-treasures 
of Japan through Europe, and destroyed the 
ancient art whioh had flourished for centuriea. 
A mercantile demand for oheap Japanese wares, 
capable of indefinite reproduction to order, has 
flooded the shops with cargoes of worthless 
wares, gaudy screens, stamped metal-work, 
heavily mcrusted panels, and crates of cheap 
crockery coarsely executed. With these have 
been mingled the choice artistic productions of 
earlier days, when the artist lived in the 
Yaahiki of his Daimio, as belonging to the 
Samurai class, and worked for months chasing 
and incrusting a battle-scene or a love-story on 
a piece of metal the size of a thumb-nail—a 
picture in metal-work such as no European 
skill has rivalled; or passed a year building 
up layer by layer the translucent varnish 
(urushi from the rhui vernificera) with which 
he constructed work of such marvellous 
technical skill and artistic beauty. Such are 
the great guri lac cabinet of the Bevententh cen¬ 
tury, the writing boxes (inros and tiuuribako) by 
Kajakava, Shconsho, Koma,Nagata-Uji, Soeteu, 
Hanzan, Bitsouo, and Korin—the great lac- 
queurs of Japan from the sixteenth to the end 
of the eighteenth oenturies—specimens of 
whioh are to be seen just now in the exhibition 
of the works of old masters of Japan in the 
rooms of the Society of Arts, John Street, 
Adelphi. The mysteries of the Japan lac have 
never been mastered by European artists. 
These men were craftsmen of untiring patience, 
and placed by the conditions of feudal life 
above the needs of mere money-making. They 
were often ennobled and always esteemed. They 
were the companions of princes. They did 
not hesitate to lavish on a sword-guard, or an 
ivory-toggle, a screen, or a minute decoration of 
a sword-hilt, all their artistic genius in design 
and pictorial effect. The modem lac is an 
ephemeral production—thin in texture, w th 
overlaid gilding of effective but not solid 
character. Its panels and cabinets, rich with in¬ 
crustations, are gaudy and ill-drawn. There 
is nothing in which the collector so often goes 
astray. The old Japanese lac resists heat and 
cold alike. Submersion beneath the sea for 
months does not spoil it. It is built up slowly, 
and defies centuries of wear. This quality of 
lac is little known in England, and no 
representative, authenticated, and signed collec¬ 
tion such as this has ever before been brought 
together here. 

The Japanese school of painting dates back to 
the ninth century. The paintings are in water¬ 
colours or sepia on silk or paper rolls, which 
were suspended to the walls on certain festal 
occasions or to suit the season, and at other 
times kept rolled in boxes. Artistic Paris was 
greatly stirred a few year sinoe by an exhibition 
or “kakemonos,” as these picture rolls are 
called; and the grounds of the enthusiasm are 
perceptible in this exhibition. The ninth-cen¬ 
tury Buddhist pictures by Kan&oka have a 
mystic unction and a pious serenity which at 
once recall the early Italian work, while not 
without traces of Indian influence. The work 
of Meioho (“Apostles of Buddha”) of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is full of fire 
and intensity. The eagle of Masanobu (fifteenth 
century) is instinct with animal ferocity, and 
admirable for its troth and vigour of drawing; 
the wandering saint of Motonobu (fifteenth cen¬ 
tury) despatching his soul on an aerial mission; 
the apes of Sosen (eighteenth century), and the 
tiger of Ganku (eighteenth century) are among the 
leading works of recognised masters of Japanese 
art. The examination discloses at once 
the high merit and artistic genius of these 
worthies, as well as their limitations and 
defects; their formal conventionality in¬ 
herited from Chinese sources; and thefrdefectire 
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knowledge of perspective and of light and 
shade. A small series of miniature paintings 
of artists of the Tosa School of the sixteenth 
century belongs to a style much esteemed 
in Japan, and remarkable in respect of colour, 
but too conventional to be much appreciated 
here. Everyone will look at the examples 
of Hokusai, the great humouristio genius 
and book illustrator, to whose genius several 
European monographs are already dedicated. 
There is here an unique series of original draw¬ 
ings—one worth a pilgrimage, as well as sets of 
his famous Mangwa (sketch book), &c. The 
whole school of Japanese chromoxylography is 
illustrated by a series of hand-painted colour 
books and albums of surprising beauty. It 
dates from 1700, its glories commencing with 
Kionobu (1763), and perfected by Kionaga 
and his successors Shunsho and Outamaro, 
Toyokuni, Hiroshige (landscapes). These 
coloured hand prints are remarkable as ex¬ 
amples of graduation, warmth, and harmony of 
tint, and perfection of decorative drawing and 
printing. They were the delight of Bossetti and 
his school, as they are of the French artists, 
who have eagerly collected them. 

The whole of the collections of which we are 
speaking, and which are catalogued, classified, 
and authenticated by M. Hayashi, of 65, Rue 
de la Yiotoire, Paris, are the property of Mr. 
Ernest Hart, who has sent them for exhibition 
for three weeks at the Society of Arts in illus¬ 
tration of a series of lectures which he is 
delivering there on the evenings of May 4, 11, 
and 18, on “The Historic Arts of Japan.” 
The catalogue is a document of great value as a 
record. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

Gen. Charles G. Loring, the efficient and 
accomplished director of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, U.S., has just left America for 
a six months’ tour in Europe, with the object 
of making a personal and practical study of the 
great museums and principal private collections 
of the old world. 

The same anonymous (American) well-wisher 
who last year contributed a donation of twenty- 
five dollars to the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
“In Memoriam of C. G. G.” (General Gor¬ 
don), has just forwarded a second donation of 
the same amount, and with the same touch¬ 
ing superscription, to the Rev. W. C. Winslow, 
vice-president and hon. treasurer of the fund 
for the United States of America. 

A new and revised edition of The Hebrews 
and the Red Sea, by Mr. A. W. Thayer, formerly 
U.S. Consul at Trieste, has just been pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Draper & Co., of Andover, 
Mass. The author of this striking and very 
original little volume, which purports to be “ a 
critical review of the Exodus route out of 
Egypt in the light of recent researches and 
explorations,” generously dedicates the entire 
net proceeds of the sale thereof to the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 


THE STAGE. 

The Prince of Wales has signified his intention 
of witnessing the first performance of Mr. 
Todhunter’s “Helena in Troas” on May 17. 
The metamorphosis of Hengler’s Circus into a 
Greek theatre, under the direction of Mr. E. W. 
Godwin, is now nearly complete. 


MUSIC. 


Mb. J. H. Middleton, the new Slade Pro¬ 
fessor at Cambridge, has chosen as the subject 
of his first course of lectures “ Early Develop¬ 
ment of the Art and Architecture of the 
Greeks.” Dr. Waldstein is also lecturing at 
Cambridge on “ The Period of the Decline of 
Greek Art”; and Mr. Frazer on “Pausanias, 
Attica.” 

A SELECTION of the drawings made for Mr. 
Buskin for St. George’s Guild will be on view 
in The Fine Art Society’s rooms in New 
Bond Street on Monday next, May 10. 

There will also be exhibited next week, 
at the Fine Art Society’s rooms, a collection of 
drawings and sketches by Mr. Albert Goodwin, 
dealing with “ City, Town, and Hamlet.” 

A small collection of cabinet pictures by 
Tamer, Constable, Bonington, and other land¬ 
scape painters of the English school will be 
exhibited next week at Messrs. Hogarth’s 
gallery, in Mount Street. 

Messrs. Cassell announce that their annual 
exhibition of drawings in black and white, 
>riginally executed for their several art publi- 
-ations, will be held in the Memorial Hall, 
Parringdon Street, from June 3 to 18. It will 
nclude a series of drawings made last summer 
,o illustrate “The Royal River”; the new 
et of Mr. F. Barnard’s “ Character Sketches 
rom Dickens”; as well as works by Messrs. 
f . W. Macbeth, M. L. Gow, J. Fulleylove, 
t. Barnes, Edwin Bale, J. Pennell, Frank 
?add, Capt. W. W. May, and Alice Havers. 

Mr. John A. P. MacBrede will deliver a 
ourae of lectures at the British Museum on 
‘ Ancient Sculpture,” beginning on Tuesday, 
fay 18, at 2.30 p.m. 

Messrs. Botjssod, Valladon & Co. have now 
n view, at the Goupil Galleries, New Bond 
treet, a proof of an etching by M. C. Waltner 
f Rembrandt’s famous “Night Watch,” on 
\tricli lie has been engaged for four years. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

The performance of Gounod’s “Redemption” 
last Saturday afternoon at the Crystal Palace 
was an interesting and, on the whole, success¬ 
ful experiment. The performers, vocal and 
instrumental, numbered over three thousand, 
and Mr. A. Manns, of course, was the con¬ 
ductor. Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” was tried 
some years ago on a similarly large scale; but 
the music,' with its delicate harmonies and 
complex put-writing, lost, rather than gained, 
by the increase of numbers. Bach’s composi¬ 
tions would be still more unfitted for the 
central transept of the Palace. Indeed, of all 
the great composers, Handel, with his diatonic 
progressions and massive harmonies, seems the 
only one whose music becomes more powerful 
and impressive in direct proportion to the 
number of executants. Gounod, in the “ Re¬ 
demption,” approaches the simplicity, if not 
the grandeur, of Handel in his choral numbers, 
and one could have foretold that they would 
prove effective. The result, however, in such 
numbers as “Ha! Thou that dost declare,” 
the ohorale “For us the Christ,” and the 
famous “ Unfold ye portals everlasting,” sur¬ 
passed expectation. The singing was exceed¬ 
ingly fine, and the greatest attention had been 
aid to light and shade. It would be absurd 
to pretend that the recitatives, which farm, 
unfortunately, such a large portion of the 
work, could be distinctly heard; the words, 
however, are now familiar to the public, and 
many of the audience had provided themselves 
with books of the words or vocal scores. The 
solo parts were in the safe hands of Mdme. 
Albani, who was in splendid voice, Miss Annie 
Marriott, Mdme. Patey, and Messrs. Lloyd, 
Santley, and King—in fact, the original Bir¬ 
mingham cast, with the exception of Miss 
Marriott. Mdme. Albani, as usual, prodnoed 
a great effect with her solos in the second and 
third parts. Mr. Manns deserves much praise 
for the careful rendering of both the orchestral 


and the vocal music. Over 16,000 persons were 
present. 

M. Vladimir de Pachmann gave a fourth and 
last pianoforte, recital at St. James’s Un.ll on 
Monday afternoon, May 3. The programme 
commenced with Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
(Op. 101). The first movement, although taken 
somewhat fast, was the most satisfactory of the 
three. The “Alla Marcia” and the Finale 
lacked breadth and power, dementi’s Toccata 
in B flat, played with admirable precision and 
delicacy, secured to the pianist much applause. 
It was followed by a short and graceful MS. 
piece of Field’s, entitled “ La Derni£re Pens4e.” 
M. de Pachmann next gave some variations on 
an original theme composed by Mdme. 
Pac hm a nn . The theme in minor key is a plearing 
and suggestive one, and the variations testify 
to the lady’s skilful pen and agile fingers. 
The slow, chorale-like variation in the major key 
is decidedly effective. At the close of the pieoe 
the pianist was recalled. We have on previous 
occasions spoken about M. de Pacnmann’s 
reading of Chopin’s Funeral March Sonata. It 
is not one of the Polish oomposer’s works in 
which he is heard to the best advantage. After 
some short pieces by Schumann and Men¬ 
delssohn, the recital concluded with Weber’s 
seldom heard Sonata in D minor (Op. 49). The 
Andante con moto was charmingly interpreted. 
There was a large and enthusiastic audience. 

The thirteenth season of the Richter concerts 
commenced last Monday evening at St. James’s 
Hall. Herr Richter was received with 
enthusiasm. Hitherto it has been his custom 
to reserve the Choral Symphony for the last 
concert, but this time it was selected for the 
opening night. We need not say anything about 
the instrumental movements. The Richter 
choir battled bravely with the high notes and 
uncomfortable intervals of the vocal music. 
The quartett of singers consisted of Miss Ham¬ 
lin, Miss Lena Little, Messrs. Winch and 
Fischer. Miss Hamlin's voice was heard to 
advantage, although in one passage she was 
sharp. Miss Little came next in order and 
also in merit. And so we might continue the 
description of the vocalists. Mr. Fischer sang 
the Hans Sachs’ Address to Walther from “ Die 
Meistersinger ” in an unsympathetic manner. 
The programme included the “ Meistersinger ” 
Vorspiel, the Siegfried Idyll, and Liszt’s 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1—all admirably 
performed. Brahms’s Symphony in E minor 
(No. 4) is announced for next Monday. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

Second and Concluding Volume now ready at all Libraries, 

THE PERSONAL MEMOIRS of GENERAL U. S. GRANT. Vol. II. Completing the 

Work. With numerous Maps, Steel Portrait, & 0 . The two volumes may now be had, demy Svo, doth extra, 28s. 

“ The long-expected second volume of General Grant’s personal memoirs has now appeared, and those who appreciated the genuine qualities of the first volume will 
not be dissatisfied with its successor. There is a simplicity, a directness, and a luoldity in the style of the great captain who closed the Secession War, which not only has 

a charm of its own, but, in these days of ambitious prose, adds a value to the work.No fair-minded man can put down these memoirs without feeling that the rare 

nature of General Grant would have remained unknown to the world had they not been written.”—Daily Telegraph. 

MARTIN TUPPER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

MY LIFE as an AUTHOR. By Martin Farquhar Tupper, D.C.L., F.R.S., Author of 

“ Proverbial Philosophy,” &e. With a Portrait of the Author. 8vo, doth extra, its. 

“ Hr. Tupper has done well to aocede at last to the request so often made to him that he should tell the story of his career and works. There is no better known mao 
in the whole English-speaking world; his prose and verse nave been translated into many languages; and the book which he has now published under the title of 1 My 
Life as an Author ’ is certain to be largely read in many quarters of the globe.An admirable photograph of the author forms the frontispieoe.”— Globe. 

THROUGH the KALAHARI DESERT: a Narrative of a Journey with Gun, Camera, 

and Note-book to Lake N’Gami and Back. By G. A. FAR INI. With 41 Illustrations (mostly from Photographs), Diagram, and Map. Demy 8vo, doth ex., Sis, 

“ Every one has read Mr. Rider Hargard’s * King Solomon’s Mines.’ Now Mr. Farinl's book is ‘ King Solomon’s Mines* over again, only it is true. To be sure Gagool 
does not come in, nor are diamonds to be had tor the picking up in the Kalahari Desert. But, for rare savages, for tremendous perils and adventures, above all, for 

strange ardncoloeloal discoveries, Mr. Farinl proves a match for Alan Quatermain..Mr. Farinl’s book is exoelient reading for everybody and a delight to antiquaries, 

ithnologists, sportsmen, and students of natural history.”— Daily Newt. 

TWO NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 

MRS. CASHEL HOEY’S NEW NOVEL. 

A STERN CHASE. In Three Parts. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, Authoress of “ A Golden 

Sorrow,” “ Out of Court,” Ac. 8 vote., crown Svo, Sis. 6d. 

MOSTLY FOOLS: a Romance of Civilisation. By Mr. Randolph, Author of “One of Us.” 

S vols., crown Svo, 81s. 6d. _ 

Will be ready at all Libraries on the 18th inst. 

THE PROFESSOR’S WOOING: being the Courtships of Monsieur La Mie. By Elsa 

D’ESTERRE KEELING, Authoress of “Three Sisters.” In 2 vols., orown 8vo, 21s. 

MOUNTAIN ASCENTS in WESTMORELAND and CUMBERLAND. By John Barrow, 

F.R.S., Member of the Alpine Club, Lieut.-CoL late 18 th Middlesex Rifle Reg. (5th VoL Batt. Rifle Brigade), Author of “ Expeditions on the Glaciers,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE and SOCIETY in EASTERN EUROPE. By William James Tucker, an English 

Linffulfit. Demy 8vo, cloth, lfs. . . _ 

“ It will be read with extreme interest..The book is altogether an exceptional one, and should meet with wide and general favour. There is not a page of dul 

reading from end to end.'*— Standard. _ ____ 

AMERICAN DIPLOMACY and the FURTHERANCE of COMMERCE. By the Hon. 

EUGENE SCHUYLER, Author of “ Peter the Great.” Octavo, doth extra, 12s. 6d. 

FELLOW-TRAVELLERS: a Story. By Edward Fuller. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 3 s. 6 d. 


NEW SOUTH WALES and VICTORIA in 1885 . By Douglas M. Gane. Cr. 8 vo, cloth, 5 s. 

Third and Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, limp doth, 8s. 8d. 

40,000 MILES OVER LAND and WATER: the Journal of a Tour through the British 

Empire and Am.rica. By Mrs. HOWARD VINCENT. With numerous Illustrations and a Map of Routs. ... 

“Very bright, interesting.’*—Ifomtnp Pott. *’ Most charming .”—Vanity Fair. ” Deserves and will reofive an extended popularity. —Daily Telegraph. 

NEW WOBK BY THE AUTHOR OF “DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL,” 

JOSEPH the PRIME MINISTER. By the Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D , Minister 

of the Broadway Tabemac'e, N.Y. City. Oiown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 

THE NEW ADDITION TO LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. . 

SOME ONE ELSE. By Mrs. B. M. Croker, Author of “Proper Pride,’ “Pretty Miss 

Nevire,” Ac. Sm .11 Dost 8vo, doth extra. 6s. 

NINTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

WORDS and their USES, PAST and PRESENT: a Study of the English Language. 

By RICHARD GRANT WHITK. Ninth Edition. Revised and Corrected. Crown 8vo, doth. 6p. 

OUTING: an Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Recreation. The MAY Number is now 
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Tsi Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to eorrotpond with the writert of, rejeoted 
manuscript. 

It it particularly requested that all hutinett 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfe., may he addressed to the Purushrr, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Early History of Oxford {727-i 100). 

By James Parker. (Oxford Historical 

Society.) 

In an early number of the Academy (August 
15, 1871), Mr. J. B. Green, the “onlie 
begetter ” of the Oxford Historical Society, 
reviewed the pamphlet of which this volume, 
one of the society’s first issues, is a second 
edition, revised and enlarged. Mr. Parker 
bears a name honourably known for unselfish 
devotion to local history and archaeology; 
and it is a pleasure to see that he has given 
such early and vigorous support to the society 
which sprung from the zeal of his fellow- 
townsman. 

The present book opens with an account of 
the Mempric fiction, the Bidoheu legend, the 
Alfred forgery, with the Cambridge Cantaber 
story as an episode. Next comes a careful 
list of the Homan remains in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and a sketch of the early history of the 
border country in which Oxford stands, with 
a view of the 8. Frideswide legends. These 
chapters are illustrated by a helpful map, 
giving roads, rivers, hill contours and sites of 
“ remains ” and “ finds.” Chaps, vii., viii., and 
ix., comment on the entries of the Old-English 
churches which touch Oxford. Chap. x. dis¬ 
cusses the “ imaginary siege of Oxfoid and, 
while agreeing with Mr. Freeman that there 
is no evidence for this fictitious exploit, pro¬ 
poses to account for the “ domus vastae ” by 
the ravages of the Northern men that came to 
Oxford in October 1065, after casting off the 
yoke of Earl Tostig—a clever and probable 
suggestion. A survey of Robert d’Oilgi’s 
works and life concludes this chapter. The 
next and last analyses the Domesday entries 
touching Oxford—an excellent piece of work, 
illustrated by a clear map of the old city and 
its parochial divisions, and by a facsimile of 
the Domesday leaf on “ Oxenfordscire.” 
Appendices give the originals of the texts 
quoted, and discussions on the names of 
Oxford, Thames, Ostney, and on the so-called 
“Orsnaforda” Cuerdale coins. Two handy 
and fairly full indices make up the volume. 

It is impossible to give all the cream of 
the book here; but one may notice as a 
specimen the patient investigation by which 
an error of William of Malmesbury, confusing 
the circumstances of the massacre of St. Brice 
with the assassination of Sigef erth and Morcere, 
is traced to its source. One would be disposed 
to agree with Mr. Parker’s suggestion that 
the massacre itself was possibly confined to 
Oxford and the neighbourhood. The con¬ 
fused notice of it in the Flateybook tale seems 
to me to point to tho local character of the 
affair. All through the book Mr. Parker’s 
minute local knowledge stands him in good 


stead, and gives a living force to his piotures 
of the aspect and condition of the old town. 

A full account of the Oxford mint ai 
moneyers, and the text of the earlier life 
St. Frideswide would be desirable additions 
to this volume; and room might be made for 
them by the omission of the account of Old 
English chronicles (accessible elsewhere to 
every student), and by the abbreviation of the 
study of the Mempric and Alfred fabrications, 
which would better befit an appendix 
Mr. Green’s former suggestion that the 
settling of the Jews at Oxford should be 
noticed has been, I think, rightly rejeoted, 
for it obviously connects itself with another 
volume for which Mr. Parker must have ample 
materials, The Mediaeval History of the Uni- 
•versity and Town of Oxford {1100-1500), and 
which would, I doubt not, be welcomed by 
the subscribers to the Oxford Historical 
Society. 

The plain sensible stylp of this book is 
pleasantly in contrast with the Herodian vein 
of many local histories. Yet Mr. Parker is 
distinctly patriotic, and grieves as deeply as a 
mediaeval Florentine over any scene of shame 
that has taken plaoe in his city; but this 
feeling has not led him a foot’s breadth astray 
from the firm ground of authority, while it 
has obviously lightened the toil of his historic 
quest. 

Such suggestions as I venture to make may 
take their place here. But before recording 
them I should like to congratulate the Oxford 
Historical Society on the service they are 
doing to Oxford and England by putting forth 
such books as this, and if I may mention 
others, the careful Register of Mr. Boase, and 
the interesting and important Hearne’s Diary 
of Mr. Doble, none of which would probably 
have been accessible to the ordinary student 
but for the existence of the society. 

Mr. Parker declines to be responsible for 
the translations he uses, and, indeed, they 
might be amended here and there; p. 148, 

“ their ready farm,” is not a good rendering 
of the well-known words “heora gear wan 
feorme,” though an exact equivalent would, 
perhaps, be hard to settle upon; pp. 186-7, 

“ comes ” is wrongly given as “ duke ”; p. 17e, 
Hartha-Cnut is stud to have oast his half- 
brother’s body into “the marshland near,” for 
which “cess-pool” should be read; p.50, Rous’ 

“ propter scientio inferioritatem ” is translated 
“ because of its inferiority in knowledge,” 
whereas it means ‘ 1 because of the lesser import¬ 
ance of that branch of learning [grammar] ” ; 
p. 37, I prefer “ Granth” to “ Grauth” ; and 
“Barclenses” ought to stand “ Basclenses ” 
(Basks), the regular form in French and late- 
Latin, as the usual “ Bascles ” in the Chansons 
de Oeste shows; p. 17, the “ mouth of the river 
Barba” is that well-known mediaeval port 
Barbe-fleet or Barfleur; p. 19, Civitas Claudia 
is the accepted form for Gloucester, I think; 
it certainly occurs in a gloss to the Leges 
Willelmi primi, that one would put at least 
as early as Geoffrey’s Historia Britonum. 

“ Estrighoiel ” is simply Chepstow, and the 
mistaken guess should be corrected. Mr. 
Parker shares William the Little’s dislike 
of Geoffrey, and very justly points out 
the weakness of the Boso-de-vado-Boum 
legend; but I hardly think “ brab-truc ” can 
stand for “curte-barbe,” in spite of the 
ingenuity of the guess. 


Mr. Freeman has long ago said his say on 
the question of Gurth’s earldoms as well as 
on the death-place of Harold; and Mr. Rhys 
has, I think, suggested a more acceptable 
derivation than Asset’s for “ Bearruc,” in 
“Bibrooi.” Mr. Parker’s difficulty with 
regard to the way the new Post-Alfred Midland 
shires were made may probably be best ex¬ 
plained by the theory that the old hundreds 
were simply differently combined, about an 
equal population being put to each of the new 
burghs. The suggestion that bastardy was a 
bar to the crown in the days of Ethelstan is 
scarcely acceptable, nor is there any evidence, I 
believe, for Ethelstan having been bom in wed¬ 
lock. The names “ Alwinus” and “ Aluius,” 
p. 266, and “ Eaduinus ” and “ Eaduius,” 
p. 273, must not be confounded, the termina¬ 
tions "wine” and “wig” being perfectly 
distinct; nor, p. 267, can Leueua be a man’s 
name, though “homo” may be used of a 
woman possibly. One cannot believe that 
S. Aldate is no more than a corruption of the 
Saint at the Old gate, nor is there a scrap of 
evidence for it. We know so little of many 
Old English saints that to deny the existence 
of one to whom two churches in separate places 
are dedicated seems hazardous, to say the least. 
That the “ Irish saint ” S. Budoo should 
appear as the name-saint of an early Oxford 
church is more mysterious than the lack of 
information respecting S. Aldate. Is it 
possible that this was an old missionary 
church of the days of the conversion, and the 
first ecclesiastical foundation in Oxford ? 

With regard to the Oxford mints and 
moneyers much might be said, as Mr. Parker 
hints; but, at all events, in the Oseney 
Charter, p. 274, “ Brichtreo ” is an impossible 
form, and clearly a misreading for Brichtret, 
i.e., Brichtred, the moneyer whose coins exist. 
As to the Cuerdale coins, one would conclude 
that they were struck for a special purpose 
by Bernwald, the Canterbury moneyer, who 
worked for Archbishop Plegmuud and King 
Alfred; and I do not see why ohsraforda 
should not stand for Oxford. The “ a,” 
which is the most common variant for “ n ” 
or “h,” I should read as “h” not “r.” The 
formidable list of variants given in the 
excursus come down to a very few when we 
remember that the moneyers make a few 
strokes and dots serve many purposes, and 
that there is constant confusion for the reader 
between “n,” “s,” “n,”and “m”; “d” 
and “b"; “d” and “p”[w]; “b” and 
“r”; “a” and “x”; “1” and “i”; &c. 
On No. 24, p. 371, the obverse clearly seems 
to read ohssaforda, while No. 23 reads a 
blundered Alfred ohsnaforda and a cleir 
reverso buRuvAiD-MO. No. 25, p. 372, and 
No. 32, p. 380, seem to be of the same type. 
The moneyer's name on the reverse of No. 25 
looks like frid-ier mo, though the legend on 
the obverse above and below the king’s name 
baffles me. The only counter theory worthy 
of mention seems that which reads the ousna- 
forda as ox snaford ; but the constant occur¬ 
rence of the “h” variant for “h” in the 
second letter appears to forbid this. The 
accepted legend on other contemporary ob¬ 
verses, zelfred rex doro, looks every whit as 
curious as the “ ohsnaforda ” form ; and both 
are, perhaps, to be accounted for as the 
marks of special issues struck for special 
purposes, possibly because the ordinary issues 
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were found to be too irregular by reason of 
wear to satisfy such exacting hirelings as the 
Frisian shipwrights or such greedy tribute 
raisers as the Danes, whichever they were, 
that (no doubt much against their will) left 
their gains behind them in Cuerdalc to delight 
and puzzle nineteenth-century antiquaries 
well nigh a thousand years after them. 

F. York Fowkll. 


Letters to Dead Authors. By Andrew Lang. 

(Longmans.) 

It is perhaps unfair to blame a writer who 
has given us an interesting book because its 
scheme is inartistic. Ho may reply that his 
book was meant to be interesting, and that 
the form it took was rather a matter of 
chance. Still, it is regrettable that, being 
inspired with the notion of writing letters to 
dead authors, Mr. Lang should not have 
thought it worth while to make them all real 
letters, letters that he would have been will¬ 
ing to send, and that the authors might, 
without too much strain upon our faith, be 
imagined as receiving. As it is, many of the 
letters are written more or less in the style 
of the writer to whom they are addressed, 
and when most successful as parodies, leave 
the impression that our author, like Mr. 
Toots, is writing to himself. And worse than 
this, some of them suffer from a vice familiar 
to those who have any experience of extem¬ 
pore praying : it becomes at times painfully 
apparent that the person addressed is not the 
person for whom the information is intended. 

But if the reader will resolutely close his 
eyes to such defects in plan, and be content 
with what is given him, he will find what he 
will expect, the author being Mr. Lang: 
some perfect and much excellent writing, 
innumerable happy phrases and apt quota¬ 
tions, much wit, much kindly satire of modern 
follies—social and political—some most in¬ 
teresting literary criticisms, and not a little 
gentle melancholy. 

The best thing in the book is undoubtedly 
the letter to Herodotus about Oxford. Mr. 
Lang knows both Oxford and Herodotus 
thoroughly, and to anyone at all acquainted 
with either the letter will be a great solace ; 
whether that unhappy person, the general 
reader—if the book should come in his way 
—will make much of the passage in which 
the writer interrogates a certain priest of the 
house of Queen’s we take leave to doubt: 

“Now after sailing and rowing against the 
stream for certain days, I came to the City of 
the Ford of the Ox. Here the river changes 
his name and is called Isis, after the name of 
the goddess of the Egyptians. But whether 
the Britons brought tho name from Egypt or 
whethor the Egyptians took it from the Britons, 
not knowing I prefer not to say. But to me it 
seems that the Britons are a colony of the 
Egyptians, or the Egyptians a colony of the 
Britons. Moreover, when I was in Egypt I 
saw certain soldiers, in white helmets, who 
were certainly British. But what they did 
there (as Egypt neither belongs to Britain nor 
Britain to Egypt) I know not, neither could 
they tell me. But one of them replied to me 
in that line of Homer (if the Odyssey be 
Homer’s), ‘ We have come to a sorry Cyprus, 
and a sad Egypt.’ Others told mo that they 
once marched against tho Ethiopians, and 
having defeated them several times, then came 
back again, leaving their property to the 


Ethiopians. But as to the truth of this I 
leave it to every man to form his own 
opinion.” 

There are twenty-two letters in all, most 
of them practically reviews of the authors to 
whom they are written. The letters that 
open tho book are to Thackeray and Dickens, 
and they are both laudatory. Of those who 
call Thackeray a cynic, Mr. Lang says, 
“ Their quarrel is with life, not with you ’’— 
a defence that might cover M. Zola; and of 
his much preaching, “ Who that loves Mon¬ 
taigne and Pascal but prefers your preaching 
to another’s playing. Your thoughts come in 
like the intervention of the Greek chorus— 
as an ornament and source of fresh delight.” 
On the whole, ho can assure him “the 
increase of time only mellows your renown.” 
To Dickens he has to confess that “ in a 
period almost destitute of humour, many 
respectable persons” cannot read him, and 
are not ashamed to a glory in their shame. Of 
his pathos, on the other hand, Mr. Lang him¬ 
self finds many hard things to say. Other 
novelists who receive letters are Sir Walter 
Scott, Dumas, and Miss Austen. Tho first 
of these letters bringB keenly home to the 
Southerner the misfortune of his birthplace; 
the others he can joyfully subscribe. 

“It is good,” writes Mr. Lang to the former, 
“in a day of small and laborious ingenuities, 
to breathe the free air of your books, and dwell 
in the company of Dumas’s men—so gallant, 
so frank, so indomitable, such swordsmen, suoll 
trenchermen.” 

And to Miss Austen: 

“ Your admirers, if not very numerous, include 
all persons of taste, who in your favour are apt 
somewhat to abate the rule, or shake off the 
habit, which commonly confines them to but 
temperate laudation.” 

Among the letters to poets, the one that 
will first be turned to is the letter to Shelley. 
We may safely assert that it would have 
given him little pleasure: 

“ Ah, not in the wastes of Speculation, nor the 
sterile din of Politics, were ‘ the haunts meet 
for thee.’ Watching the yellow bees in the 
ivy-bloom, and the reflected pine forest in the 
water-pools, watching the sunset as it faded, 
and the dawn as it fired, and weaving all fair 
and fleeting things into a tissue where light 
and music were at one—that was the task of 
Shelley.” 

An enthusiast for the perfection of his. race 
would be as little charmed with this praise 
as with the blame of unsalutariness brought 
by another living critic. Nor would he, 
perhaps, have been much exalted by the 
picture of the Last Man, when the sun has 
grown cold, and there is no more sky or sea 
or cloud, reading about all these things in 
his poetry by a fading lamp. 

The letter to Byron is written in tho “ Don 
Juan ” stanza. It tells him, in very vigorous 
verse, of his recent critics; of M. Scherer, 
and how 

“ A good deal of his sawdust he has spilt on 

Shakespeare and Moliere and you and Milton 

and of the Arnold and Swinburne controversy. 
It is a pity that Mr. Lang does not sum up. 
The last stanza, where he seems to speak for 
himself, must surely be complimentary. 

“In Burns,” says Mr.Lang, “every Scot, who 
is a Scot, sees, admires, and compliments him¬ 


self—independent, fond of whiskey, fonder of 
the lasses and he regrets that “ where all 
the rest love, he can only admire; where Jdl 
the rest are idolators, he may not bow the 
knee." The point to which Mr. Lang takes 
exception is not, as a Philistine (Coqcigrue) 
Southerner would expect, the praise of whisky, 
which is answerable for not a little manl 
ruin, but the praise of haggis, which, how¬ 
ever “rich,” must be allowed to be less 
degenerative in its effect on the character. 

The letter to Babelais (of the coming of the 
Coqcigrues) is a satire on the mongers of 
nostrums. As a parody it is one of the most 
successful in the book. 

“ While some of these pursued Panurge, others 
did beset Pantagruel—asking him very long 
questions, whereunto he gave but short answers. 
Thus they asked: 

“ ‘ Have ye local option here ? ’ Pan- : 
‘What?’ 

“ ‘ May one man drink if his neighbour be 
not athirst ? ’ Pan.: ‘ Yea! ’ 

“‘Have ye free education?” Pan.: 
‘What?’ 

“ ‘ Must they that have pay to school them 
that have not ? ’ Pan.: ‘ Nay! ’ 

•‘ ‘ Have ye free land ? ’ Pan.: ‘ What! ’ 

“ ‘ Have ye taken the land from the farmer, 
and given it to the tailor out of work and the 
candlemaker masterless ? ’ Pan.: ‘ Nay! ’ 

“ ‘ Have your women folk votes ? ’ Pan.: 
‘ Bosh! ’ 

“ * Have ye got religion ? ’ Pan.: ‘ How ? ’ 

“ ‘ Do you go about tho streets at night. 

1 brawling, blowing a trumpet before you and 
making long prayers ? ’ Pan.: ‘ Nay! * 

“ ‘ Have you manhood suffrage ? ’ Pan.: 
‘Eh?’ 

“ ' Is Jack as good as his master ? ’ Pan.: 
‘ Nay! ’ 

“ ‘ Have you joined tho Arbitration Society ? ’ 
Pan.: ‘ Quoy ? ’ 

“ ‘ Will you let another kick you, and will 
you ask his neighbour if you deserve the 
same ? ’ Pan.: ‘ Nay! ’ 

“ * Do you eat what you list ? ’ Pan.: 

‘ Ay! ’ 

“ ‘Do you drink when you are athirst?’ 
Pan.: * Ay ! ’ 

“ ‘ Are you governed by the free expression 
of the popular will ? ’ Pan.: ‘ How ? ’ 

“ ‘ Are you servants of priests, pulpits, and 
penny papers ? ’ Pan.: ‘ No ! ’ 

“ Now, when they heard these answers of 
Pantagruel they all fell, some a weeping, some 
a praying, some a swearing, some an arbitrat¬ 
ing, some a lecturing, some a caucussing, some 
a preaching, some a faith-healing, some a 
miracle-working, some a hypnotising, some a 
writing to tho daily press; and while they 
were thus busy, like folk distraught, ‘ reform¬ 
ing the island ’ Pantagruel burst out a laugh¬ 
ing, whereat they were greatly dismayed; for 
laughter killetli the whole race of Coqoigrues, 
and they may not endure it.” 

There is no space to speak of others. And, 
indeed, such letters as those to Theocritus, 
Horace, and Honsard are to be read not talked 
about. Those who like to laugh at phil¬ 
osophers will enjoy the letter to Lucian, and 
everybody interested in foreign politics should 
read that to Sir John Maundeville, “ of the 
ways into Ynde.” The lay reader may 
wonder a little at the superscription, “To 
Eusebius of Caesarea,” and pass it many times 
before he ventures to approach. But the title 
is only a scarecrow, to warn away the profane 
from “ King Charles’s head.” 

H. C. Beeching. 
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Through th* Kalahari Desert: a Narrative of 
a Journey with Gun, Camera, and Note- 
Nook to Lake Ngami and Back. By G 
Farini. (Sampson Low.) 

Diahobds and cattle ranches, Mr. Farini tells 
us in the introduction, were the chief motives 
of the journey he made to the Kalahari region 
during the latter part of the year 1885. 
may be inferred from several passages that 
there was also a hankering after certain 
“ pigmy earthmen ” (Troglodytes ?) reported 
about Lake Ngami, some living specimens of 
whom might be secured for exhibition 
London and elsewhere. But not many 
diamonds were found, no land was obtained 
for cattle-ranching purposes, and although 
some little folk roughly answering to the 
current reports were actually “ interviewed ” 
near the lake, none could apparently be in¬ 
duced to join the party on its homeward 
journey. Nevertheless Mr. Farini expresses 
himself perfectly satisfied with the result, 
partly because the expedition enabled him to 
disprove “ the long-prevailing notion that the 
Kalahari is a barren wilderness,” and partly 
because it gave his artistic companion “ Lulu 
an opportunity of sketching and photographing 
the “Hundred Falls” on the Orange Biver, 
described as “ the largest in the world.” 

It seems after this almost a pity to have to 
point out that the Orange Biver mils are very 
far from being the largest in the world, and 
that the notion of the Kalahari being 
barren wilderness” had first to be evolved 
out of Mr. Farini’s inner consciousness before 
it could be thus triumphantly demolished by 
his personal experiences. By the English 
settlers the Kalahari is called, not a “ desert,” 
but “ the bush and this is itself merely a 
rendering of the fuller Dutch expression, 

“ Bosjesveld,” that is, scrub or bush land, 
whence also its aboriginal inhabitants are 
commonly known as “ Bushmen.” From the 
almost exhaustive surveys of Anderson, and 
the accounts of such accurate observers as 
LivingBtone, Galton, Parker GUlmore, J 
Chapman, Dr. Fritsch, Dr. Holub, and many 
others, it is kmwn to be a vast sandy and 
alluvial plain, mostly covered during the 
rainy season with an abundant and varied 
vcgitation, including dense thickets of brush¬ 
wood, and even large timber; useful trailing 
plants, such as the sama and other varieties 
of gourds or melons, in which is stored 
up a largo supply of water for the dry 
season ; lastly, extensive tracts of rich 
savannah or steppe lands, affording ample 
nutriment to numerous herds of antelopes, 
zebras, giraffes, and other gregarious animals. 
Our explorer was, of course, gratified to be 
able to verify all this, and agreeably surprised 
to find that, instead of a “barren wilder¬ 
ness,” he had come upon a very elysium of 
sportsmen, and a region possessing endless 
capabilities held in reserve for a time when 
such unoccupied spaces shall be needed by an 
over-crowded world. 

But although he should not claim this as 
a discovery, he has none the less collected 
a considerable amount of useful and original 
information, set forth in a style all the more 
pleasing because unstudied and never strain¬ 
ing after effect. There are, of course, a few 
Americanisms, as might be expected from a 
native of the States; but they are never 
offensive, while slang is carefully avoided 


even in the most colloquial and familiar pas¬ 
sages. On the other hand, we have several 
bits of effective writing, as when the rolling 
prairie, covered with ripe herbage, is com¬ 
pared to “the gently swelling bosom of a 
golden ocean, the similitude being heightened 
as the ripe ears of the grasses, bowing before 
the breeze, flashed from their under-side a 
silvery light, like the moon-lit ripples of the 
sea.” 

If the statements made about snake-bites 
and their cure can be trusted, the principle 
of M. Pasteur’s remedy for wolf- and dog- 
bites by inoculation with the attenuated virus 
itself would seem to have been anticipated 
by the South African aborigines. Three oxen 
having been bitten by venomous reptiles, a 
Bushman is stated to have cured them by 
making a slight incision near the part affected 
and rubbing in a powder supposed to have 
been made from the dried poison sacs of 
another reptile. He even caused a full- 
grown capelle (epuugh flange) to bite his foot, 
and doctored himself in the same way, when 
the snake was killed, drinking a drop of the 
poison from the virus-sac. This threw him 
into a long stupor, during which the swelling 
first rapidly increased and then subsided. 
Next day the inoculation was repeated, the 
swelling disappearing the same night, and “in 
four days he was as well as ever.” It reads 
like an extract from the reports of the ex¬ 
periments now being conducted with such 
signal success by M. Pasteur on his patients, 
victims of wolf- and dog-bite from every part 
of Europe. Other remedies of a similar char¬ 
acter are mentioned as being in universal use 
among the Bastards or half-caste Hottentots 
of Cape Colony. 

This mongrel breed of whites (mainly Boers) 
and Hottentots appears in some places to be 
supplanting the original stocks, and such 
incongruous alliances sometimes lead to re¬ 
markable results well worth the attention of 
physiological ethnologists. Mention is made 
of a certain White Nelse, so named on account 
of his peculiarly light complexion, fair as a 
blonde, with quite European features, who, 
although a half-caste, would have anywhere 
passed for a Boer. But his wife, also a half- 
breed, was nearly black, with a woolly-headed 
daughter also black, another a yellow-skin with 
wavy white (light?) hair, and two coffee- 
coloured sons. 

The Boers themselves Mr. Farini studied 
closely, and his verdict is as decidedly adverse 
as is that of all other impartial observers. 
They are described as an ignorant, unpro¬ 
gressive, hypocritical set, whose one desire is 
to be left alone in their dirt and sloth to 
deal with the natives after their own brutal 
fashion, altogether worthy subjects for tho 
sympathy of sentimental British statesmen. 
Notwithstanding their psalm-singing pro¬ 
pensity they appear to have reached the 
lowest moral degradation, even polyandria 
being openly practised in its most repulsive 
form. In one place the explorer tells us he 
was awakened before daylight 


By the voices of the Boer’s family and native 
servants singing hymns—a proof, at any rate, 
of domestic felicity, if not of religious fervour. 
For the psalm-singing old hypocrite and his 
sons were all fathers to children by the same 
native mother; and yet they all lived happily 
together in one tent ” (p. 438), 


In Hope Town he was informed by the 
principal tradesmen that the Boers coming 
out of church on Sundays had to be 
watched to prevent them from stealing. 
When caught in the act they are merely 
“ charged ” not at the police court but in 
their bill for what they have taken, and they 
usually pay without demur. “How little 
like their honest, industrious, bulb-growing, 
ditoh-digging forefathers in the Nether¬ 
lands!” (p. 444). 

But we have heard all or much of this 
before. What will be new to most readers is 
the account of the already mentioned pigmy 
people, the M'Kabba tribe, as they are called, 
who were met close to the western margin of 
Lake Ngami. As this appears to be their 
proper domain, one naturaUy wonders how 
such a remarkable people have hitherto es¬ 
caped tho notice of explorers like Andrew 
Anderson, Mr. Gillmore and so many others 
who have visited the great lacustrine region 
since its discovery by Dr. Livingstone some 
six and thirty years ago. Is the oversight 
to be explained by their diminutive size, the 
chief himself being a little fellow only “four 
feet one ineh in height,” his wife only “ half 
an inch taller,” and his two adult daughters 
exactly the same height as their father? 
Scattered over the continent there certainly 
exist some tribes of stunted growth, such as 
the Akkas of South Monbuttu Land, described 
by Sch weinfurth; the west equatorial Obongos, 
mentioned by Lenz and Compi^gne; and the 
Bushmen themselves of the Kalahari region. 
But none of these appear to fall below a mean 
height of from four feet six to four feet seven 
inches, which is also about the stature of the 
Andamanese, Samangs, Aetas, and other dark 
dwarfish races of the Eastern Arohipelago and 
the Philippines. The Lapps, the shortest 
race in Europe, some of whom visited London 
last year, the Ainos of Yesso, the Peruvian 
Highlanders, the Fuegians, the Yeddahs of 
Ceylon, all exceed this standard by some 
inches. To Mr. Farini would thus seem to 
have been reserved the honour of discovering 
at this late hour the very smallest type of 
mankind in the whole world. Only anthro- 
pometrical observations taken by non¬ 
specialists are known to have occasionaUy 
needed revision, and it might, perhaps, be 
wise to draw no definite conclusions pending 
further inquiry. This course seems all the 
more desirable that the M'Kabba are other¬ 
wise described as “ in features closely resem¬ 
bling the Bushmen,” from whom more careful 
measurements may show that they do not 
diverge quite half a foot in stature. 

Tunobis, a station also in the Ngami district, 
was found to bo 3,460 feet above sea-level, 
by what process of measurement is not stated. 
But, as this is nearly ten feet higher than 
when Mr. Galton visited the place in 1851, 
it is inferred that the whole region belongs to 
an area of upheaval. Here Mr. Farini is in 
harmony with Mr. J. C. Brown, who also thinks 
(Hydrology of South Africa, 1875) that tho 
Kalahari is rising, and regards this as a chief 
cause of its increasing aridity. About the 
latter phenomenon there seems to be little 
doubt. The great fluvial system of the 
Hygap, formed by tho junction of the Nosob, 
Oup, Kuruman, and several other largo 
affluents, has long ceased to send any water 
to the Orange Biver; and Mr. Farini was 
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informed by the natives that, daring the 
last forty or fifty years there has been a 
steady diminution of the mean annual rainfall. 
Even in Griqua Land the same process appears 
to be going on; and here he was told that 
there has been very little rain Bince the terrible 
drought of 1835-40. 

“ We had a little rain a year ago, and some 
the year before that; but oompared with the 
quantity of water that used to fall fifty years 
ago and more, when a big river ran from here 
to the Orange, it would hardly be an exagge¬ 
ration to say that we have had perpetual 
drought ever since ” (p. 76). 

Thus, to whatever cause or causes it is to be 
attributed, the same phenomenon of desicca¬ 
tion already observed in the Aralo-Caspian 
basin, on the Iranian and Arabian plateaux, 
and in the Sahara, appears to have in recent 
years spread also to the corresponding dry 
zone in the southern section of the eastern 
hemisphere. 

Even more surprising than the discovery of 
the M‘Kabba dwarfs is the account given of 
some most 'remarkable ruins, the precise 
locality of which it is rather difficult to 
determine, as they are placed near the foot of 
“ a high mountain ” that “ nobody seemed to 
have ever seen or heard of ” before. These 
wonderful remains of a bygone culture, or, 
as Mr. Farini poetically puts it, 

“ A relic, may be, of a glorious past, 

A city once grand and sublime, 

Destroyed by earthquake, defaced by the blast, 
Swept away by the band of time,’’ 

are compared to the wall of China after an 
earthquake—mostly a heap of huge stones, 
here and there with the cement perfect, dis¬ 
posed in the form of an arc, 

“ inside of which lay, at intervals of about forty 
feet apart, a series of heaps of masonry in the 
shape of an oval or an obtuse ellipse, about a 
foot and a half deep, and with a flat bottom. 

. . . Some of these heaps were cut out of solid 
rock, others were formed of more than one 
piece of stone fitted together very accurately. 
... On digging down nearly in the middle of 
the arc, we came upon a pavement about 20 
feet wide made of large stones . . . and inter¬ 
sected by another at right angles forming a 
Maltese cross, in the centre of which at one 
time must have stood an altar, column, or some 
sort of monument, for the base was quite dis¬ 
trict, composed of loose pieces of fluted 
masonry ” (p. 309). 

We can but read and wonder, and again 
exclaim : “ Ex Africa semper aliquid novi! ” 

A valuable feature of the work is the 
appendix, containing a detailed account of the 
various organic and inorganic specimens col¬ 
lected during the expedition. The flora, 
which is extensive, has been deposited in the 
new South African house, Kew Gardens, and 
the insects go to increase Mr. J. Jenner Weir’s 
already large collection, while the birds, 
when ready, will find their way to the British 
Museum. There is also a table of distances, 
which will be useful to future explorers, and 
an index and sketch-map, which will be useful 
to the reader of this entertaining and abun¬ 
dantly illustrated book of travel. 

A. H. Keane. 


TWO BOOKS OK SOCIAL EVOLUTIOK. 

The Springs of Conduct. By C. Morgan 
Lloyd. 

Scientific Meliorism. By Jane Hume Clapper- 
ton. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

The essays collected under the rather mis¬ 
leading title of The Springs of Conduct have 
little originality, and less pretence to it; but 
they represent a class of literature whose 
development is decidedly desirable. That the 
philosophy and ethics of evolution should be 
treated not merely by original and conspicuous 
thinkers, but by men without any very 
special gifts, is a sign of progress in itself. 
And it is also possible that a class of minds 
who would be frightened by the teachings of 
a Spencer, a Huxley, or a Clifford, may be 
appealed to successfully by their own equals. 
There is a great deal of sense in the method 
by which a child is taught—not by a grown 
man, but by another child immediately 
above him; and this method is very 
likely the one to which we owe half of 
what we acquire in childhood—that is 
to say, in life. It is, therefore, in no 
ironical sense, but in all seriousness, that we 
may thank Mr. Morgan Lloyd for having 
resisted the second greatest temptation of 
vanity—the negative temptation of not doing 
what we can do sufficiently well, because we 
feel that we cannot do the very best. His 
book will afford useful suggestions to casual 
readers, although I cannot but regret his 
repetition of certain rhapsodies concerning the 
poetical aspects of science. Truth must be 
sought for its own sake ; and nothing is more 
likely to indispose minds at all imaginative 
than the efforts of certain writers to show us 
that truth will afford us artistic and emotional 
gratifications. Such a recommendation, or 
rather such an apology, merely reveals in the 
scientific enthusiast an individual with whom 
an - artistic mind can never properly get on. 
It is an imposition even more intolerable than 
that of the worship of Humanity. It is neces¬ 
sary to keep before our consciences the duty of 
getting our minds into the very best working 
order, so that any act of judgment may be 
performed as satisfactorily as possible. It is 
necessary to remind us that nowadays parti¬ 
cularly no one has a right to be less intel¬ 
lectually lucid than his congenital powers 
and his education admit of. A sense of duty 
may and must therefore be appealed to by 
every would-be teacher of scientific philosophy 
for the masses; but this is different from 
insisting upon the poetical aspect of scientific 
facts which may happen to be less poetic 
than any old nurse’s tale. 

Miss Clapperton’s book upon Scientific 
Meliorism is a far more important production, 
although, I greatly fear, it may not be a very 
successful one. There are, in the kingdom of 
books, things corresponding to dress and 
manners; and as the majority of people will 
have more patience with a well-got-up and 
well-bred mediocrity than with an awkward 
and slatternly philosopher, so likewise most 
readers will prefer a neatly put together 
Quarterly article to a book full of valuable 
fact, thought, and suggestion, delivered with 
the harum-scarum “cocksureness” of Miss 
Clappcrton. I feel that I am very liable to be 
misunderstood. Miss Clapperton’s book seems 


Di 


to me so valuable, and in many respects so 
noble, that I should deem it mere caviling 
ungraciousness to make such criticisms as 
these, were it not that I feel compelled to 
warn all those to whom I recommend the 
book not to let themselves be disgusted 
by the manner in which Miss Clapperton 
communicates her ideas. Resuming my 
simile, I feel as one feels on introducing to a 
circle of choice spirits some remarkably good, 
or wise, or gifted individual, whose get-up 
and manner are calculated to rub people the 
wrong way and prevent their getting the 
benefit of his excellent qualities. 

Miss Clapperton’s excellent qualities are 
many, negative and positive. She is abso¬ 
lutely unprejudiced and perfectly lucid; and 
what, in the treatment of some of the subjects 
included in her work, is even rarer and more 
admirable, perfectly fearless. In discussing 
the various questions of the day which affect 
directly the individual’s happiness, she brings 
to bear thereon a remarkable amount of 
special scientific knowledge, and what I 
must call secondhand (but none the leas 
valuable) practical experience; and she ex¬ 
amines into evils and proposes remedies with¬ 
out a shadow of sentimentality or fear of 
ridicule. Miss Clapperton’s book, without 
being actually original in any separate point, 
is original from the fact that she has united 
all the matters which, in our present con¬ 
dition. require being, if not absolutely re¬ 
formed, at all events entirely reconsidered. 
Herein lies the value of her book. A certain 
scepticism may make one smile at some of 
Miss Clapperton’s proposals, like that of the 
united homes for families of the middle 
classes; and a certain instinct that in such 
matters the instinct of reprobation is as 
healthy as it is superficially unreasonable 
may make one sicken at the suggestions of 
neo-Malthusianism. But whether one be too 
little or too much of a believer in the 
Ideal versus the Actual, one cannot put 
down Miss Clapperton’s book without 
a greatly increased sense of the supreme 
necessity of criticising all established theories 
and institutions, and of the supreme duty of 
refraining from precipitate action. Nearly 
all the questions which proximately affect 
the happiness of the community—early educa¬ 
tion, marriage, prostitution, pauperism, tenure 
of property, state interference, and all the 
questions dependant upon these—are passed 
under review; and it is perhaps an advantage 
rather than a drawback that, instead of a 
well-defined systematic arrangement like that 
of Comte, Miss Clapperton offers us what has 
a greater resemblance to a heap of miscel¬ 
laneous notes. 

The usefulness of the book depends not 
so much upon any aotual opinions which it 
contains (although many of Miss Clapperton’s 
notions are very weighty), as upon the 
revision of one’s own opinions, or the dis¬ 
covery of the absence in oneself of all 
opinions, which cannot fail to result there¬ 
from. It has the suggestiveness and the con¬ 
sequent high utility of a somewhat rambling 
conversation with a number of intelligent, 
matter-of-fact, and yet (which is a farther 
advantage) somewhat paradoxical friends. It 
leaves the impression of being the work of a 
woman who has listened a great deal, read 
much, and thought more, and who has there- 
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fore the power of forcing us to listen, to 
think, and to read. Moreover, it has the 
value and the charm of being (what is pos¬ 
sible only in our advanced state of knowledge) 
a book at once sceptical and almost Utopian 
in its boldness, and affirmative and law- 
respecting in its thorough scientific con¬ 
servatism. Vkhnon Lee. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Keep my Secret. By G. M. Robins. (Bent- 
ley.) 

Martin F/reneh. By John Bradshaw. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Hurst and Hanger. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co) 

Baylerlay: or, Strangers in Turkey. By 
Col. Fife-Cookson. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Three Stories. By Yitislav Halek. Trans¬ 
lated by W. W. Strickland. (York: 
Sampson.) 

Sue: or, "Wounded in Sport. By E. Yincent 
Briton. (Seeley.) 

Under - Currents. By Arthur Qoddard. 
(Maxwell.) 

Except that Keep my Secret has an unusual 
and unnecessary amount of dagger work 
about it, it is rather a good book. A heroine 
with an attractive but fiendish uncle, for 
whose sake she nearly commits a murder 
herself, and who requites her by going near to 
murder her, is sufficiently out of the common 
way; and there are sliding panels, abductions, 
and all the rest of it, in quite Radcliffian 
profusion. Side by side with all this, how¬ 
ever, there is a great deal of ordinary novel 
writing of a very respectable kind. And the 
book ends with the mildest pun we ever 
remember, not excluding a celebrated one of 
the Poet Laureate’s, which is, oddly enough, 
on the same word—“ He who was once my 
Yictim is now my Yictor.” This amiable 
play upon words might be excused when made 
vivd voce and during the honeymoon, bat hardly 
in other circumstances. 

Martin F/rench is a considerable improve¬ 
ment on Dedham Park. Mr. Bradshaw has 
digressed less, has made more of a distinct 
centre to his story, and has varied his scenes 
and characters better. In some passages 
(notably the sketches of the Clayton-Pigott 
family, and of the placid loves of Frances, 
daughter of that same, with the Reverend 
Kidwelly Thompson) he has constructed 
scenes which are both readable and amusing. 
Still, he has not quite cured himself of in¬ 
dulging in excursus about things and people, 
instead of carrying his reader straight along 
the course of his story, and not letting the 
things and people interfere any farther than 
they have direct business with that story. 
His comio benefactor (a Soot familiarly called 
“ the globe-trotter,” who talks a rather con¬ 
ventional Doric) might be improved upon, as 
might the hero, while Mr. Bradshaw has still 
to get over that besetting sin of unskilled 
novelists, the introduction of scenes which 
are not specially amusing in themselves (the 
Clayton-Pigott scenes referred to above are, 
and, therefore, do not underlie this censure), 


which have nothing particular to do with the 
evolution of the story, and which really are 
as much padding as digressions proper. Still, 
as we have said, Martin Ffrench is better 
than its predecessor, and that is always a 
good thing. 

It might not be easy to say in a single line 
what prevents Martin Ffrench from being a 
book to be recommended without allowance, 
but there is no such difficulty about Hurst 
and Hanger. It is too long, immensely and 
glaringly too long. There are over nine 
hundred pages of it; and two of its pages 
hold about as many words as three of Mr. 
Bradshaw’s book, which is a fair specimen 
of the ordinary three-volume novel in 
page arrangement. That is to say Hurst 
and Hanger , arranged in the form of such 
a fair specimen, would fill the appalling 
number of something like thirteen hundred 
usual pages. Only a novelist of incident, 
and a genius “at that,” can carry the reader 
satisfactorily through such a mass of matter. 
Now the anonymous author of Hurst and 
Hanger , though his or her book is not exactly 
uneventful, has not attempted anything in 
the nature of the romance; and the task of 
wading through these endless chapters of 
tempests in teacups, conversations that must 
have required the breath of an organ wind- 
chest to carry them on, mild catastrophes and 
page-long descriptions of the changes in the 
appearance of things and persons at various 
epochs of the story, is no light one. Of 
course there will be plenty of readers to 
whom it is no task at all, who want so much 
of their time occupied by fiction, and who 
rather like to be spared the trouble of ordering 
two books instead of one to fill that time. For 
such, especially if they like a book written 
quietly and in good taste, Hurst and Hanger 
will do very well. 

Col. Fife-Cookson has tried (and probably 
knows that he has tried) rather a dangerous 
experiment in Baylerlay. To describe it 
exactly, it is an account of the Balkan cam¬ 
paign of 1878 turned into a novel by inter¬ 
mixing with it the love affairs of an English 
officer in the Turkish Army and a lady who 
has come out to nurse under the Red Cross. 
Col. Fife-Cookson is so good-natured as to 
put at the head of a certain chapter “this 
need not be read except by those interested ” 
in the war, and to sum up its contents at the 
beginning of the next. Unluckily, this kind 
of hybrid novel requires very skilful handling 
to make it successful. "We really do not 
know anyone but Lever who ever greatly 
succeeded in it; and even Lever’s success 
was chequered with a good deal of failure. 
The sketch of the general political and mili¬ 
tary course of the war is, as might be 
expected from the author, very sound and 
intelligent; but we do not think the 
average novel-reader will care much for 
it, and we do think that it should 
have been more worked in with the story 
interests. Suoh an incident as the brilliant 
little fight at Tashkesen, for instance, which 
Col. Fife-Cookson barely mentions, would 
We made a real novel-chapter in Lever’s 
hands; and the designs of the wicked baronet 
(who has the impudence to propose to the 
heroine an entirely irresponsible sojourn in 
his yaoht) could have been easily connected 


with the military and political business. But, 
as it is, the author has kept his strands far 
too much apart, and yet far too much inter¬ 
mingled. We are afraid that the history will 
bore the frivolous, and the fiction provoke 
those eager for instruction. 


We do not pretend to be acquainted with 
the Czech original of Yitislav Halek’s stories 
and poems. The Sclavonic dialects, thank 
heaven! are still “ facultative,” and scarcely 
even that, in the curriculum of the most in¬ 
dustrious man of letters. Mr. Strickland, how¬ 
ever, has given a very readable translation; and 
we, who have no great fancy for translations, 
whether from languages that we do or lan¬ 
guages that we do not understand, admit that 
at least one of the stories quite justifies his 
pains. This is the first—“ Under the Hollow 
Tree ”—a story of love and death, with a sort 
of natural supernatural flavour about it which 
is worthy of the literature of the Yampire. 
The other two stories, though not bad, have 
much less distinction; and for the poems we 
care little. Mr. Strickland himself observes 
that “ the student of Heine will observe that 
several of the ideas in these Bohemian poems 
have been adapted from the Jewish writer.” 
We (in all modesty calling ourselves students 
of Heine, who have taken our degrees a good 
many years ago, and yet not left the study) 
should say that Halek as a poet, if he is to 
be fairly judged by these selections, is simply 
an attempt at an echo of Heine. Now it is 
as difficult to echo Heine as it is impossible 
to hide it when you try to echo him. 

What was it that Mr. Fendennis said about 
pineapples when he asked the Greek name 
for that vegetable? (He ought to have 
remembered, of course, that he could, at least 
for a literal translation, take his choice of 
koh'ov or crrp6f3iXos ; but Pen, as we know, 
had neglected his Greek shamefully.) He 
remarked, we think, that pineapples had 
increased considerably in size by dint of 
cultivation, and that it was the way of such 
things. 'Now, as is the race of pineapples so 
also is the race of shilling paper novels. 
They used last year to measure five inches 
and a quarter by four—at least, those are the 
precise dimensions of Mr. Anstey’s Tinted 
Venus. The two last books on our list, 
though issued by different publishers (a most 
interesting fact for the scientific student), 
measure seven inches by four and three- 
quarters each. Such are the results of 
demand and supply. Sue is a story of rustic 
life at Tintagel, which displays some of the 
talent shown in Amyot Brough, but which is 
not improved by consisting in great part of 
conversations printed in a singularly ugly 
and, to our ear, by no means faithful trans¬ 
literation of Cornish dialect. Dialect is all 
very well now and then; but page after page 
of stuff which has no linguistic character of 
its own, but is only ordinary English badly 
spelt—suoh as “ ’Tes a hoogly dream, that’s 
sarten; but, ev ’tes nothing but a dream, 
never mind ”—strikes us as depressing. 
Nevertheless if a man struggles bravely with 
this depression he will find his reward here 
and there. 

Except in form Sue has nothing of the 
shilling dreadful: Under-Currents has a baby- 
farmer and a mystery, and several of the usual 
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properties. Its interest, however, which is 
not inconsiderable in a certain way, lies not so 
mnch in these things as in the sketches, 
(written with some juvenility and some con¬ 
ventionality, but at the same time not with¬ 
out a certain liveliness) of certain lower strata 
of London journalism and London life. Mr. 
Goddard’s weakest point is his language. His 
men and women do not talk to each other 
quite like live men and women ; and though 
you sometimes “ run the gauntlet ” you do not 
usually “ run the gamut ” : you run up it or 
down it. At least once (on p. 201) there is a 
reminiscence of Dickens which leaves imita¬ 
tion behind and comes very near to plagiarism. 
Also (a page or two earlier) it does not require 
a very high opinion of the police to make one 
doubt whether two detectives would oblig¬ 
ingly warn a wanted person by crying 
“Here’s our man.” It is odd, too ; to read 
that “ our man ” succeeded in “ dashing them 
aside and gutting out of sight before they 
had recovered their equanimity." Probably 
by “ equanimity ” Mr. Goddard means 
“balance” or “legs,” or something else 
short and vernacular. But these things are 
easily curable; and as for the roots of the 
matter (which we take to be observation of 
life and power of telling a story) we have 
met many less promising persons than Mr. 
Arthur Goddard. George Baintsbcrt. 


RECENT VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 

Translations from Horace, etc. By Sir Stephen 
E. De Vere. (Bell.) This little volume is 
dedicated to that veteran of letters—whom 
we have lost since its publication—Sir Henry 
■Taylor, nor is it unworthy of such dedi¬ 
cation. There is too little of it—only ten odes 
in all, two short original poems (one of them, 
“ The Land Betrayed,” omitted in the index of 
contents)'and a version of Walter de Mapes’s 
merry anacreontic, “ Mihi est propositum in 
taberaa mori.” But an extremely interesting, 
though concise, essay on Horace as poet and 
patriot is prefixed—an essay which seems to us 
evidence that Sir S. de Vere has taken a higher 
lino than most of the myriad translators of 
Horace. He has seen in Horace something 
more than the neat, quotable, concise, ana 
elegant author, dear to the worldling and the 
man of belles lettres; he sees, where Mr. 
Swinburne saw little but “the valet-souled 
versifier of Venusia,” a patriot grateful to 
Augustas not for personal favours, but for 
national peace and temperate rule; a thinker 
striving to “ ennoble the Fagan mythology by 
grafting on it high moral dogmas derived from 
the Stoic philosophy; ” a real friend, not only 
to the popular Maecenas, but to the unpopular 
Lollius. So far, we incline to agree with him; 
when, however (p. vi.), we find him ascribing 
to Horace’s Boman audience “ mnch of the 
Greek character, the same vivid apprehensive¬ 
ness, and the same rapid incandescence of 
imagination,” the power “ to take in almost 
intuitively the full meaning of Horace’s most 
delicate touches,” we part company. We see 
no evidence for any such power, except in a 
few highly gifted friends of the poet. The con¬ 
temporary popularity of his odes is not, we 
think, established. Horace’s own language, 
constantly reaching the “odi profanum 
vulgus ” sentiment, is more than a mere 
pretence. As verse-writer, Sir S. de Vere must 
be given high rank. He is always musical, 
sometimes powerful, and commonly picturesque 
in a high degree. As a translator, he is not 
only free, but decidedly erratio and diffuse. 


Let us take as an example stanzas 2-3 of the 
fine ode to Maecenas (Oa. iii., 29): 

“ Leave Tibnr sparkling with its hundred rills ; 
Forget the sunny slopes of Aesulae, 

And rugged p>eaks of Telegonian hills 
That fro am defiance on the Tuscan sea. 

Forego vain pomps, nor gaze around 
From the tall turret of tby palace home 
On crowded marts, and summits temple-crowned, 
The smoke, the tumult, and the wealth of 
Rome.” 

This is fine, fluent verse; but Horace has 
nothing about frowning defiance, nor the 
Tuscan sea; and to omit “parricidae” is to 
omit the characteristic mythological touch that 
lifts Tusculum into the land of legend. Further¬ 
more, who would not think, from this transla¬ 
tion, that Horace cries to Maecenas to come 
away from Tibur or Tusculum ? Yet surely 
“ (ontompleris ” implies, what the next 
stanza plainly shows, that Maecenas is invited 
to leave Romo; whereas, from his palace on the 
Esquiline, he can watoh Tibur and Tusculum, 
too, miles away, but white and beautiful in that 
lucent air. Still, when all is said, a px>et needs 
something of a poet to translate him; and 
Horace finds this quality, at least, in Sir S. de 
Vere, helped no doubt by Scott, but with a 
power of his own, as in Od. iii. 5 (p. 23). 

“ From the chaste kiss, and wild embrace 
Of wife and babes he turned his faoe, 

A man self doomed to die ; 

. . . Till counsel never heard before 
Had nerved each wavering senator; — 

Till flushed each cheek with patriot shame, 

And surging rose the loud acclaim;— 

Then, from his weeping friends, in haste, 

To exile and to death he pa?sed.” 

This, at least, is not unworthy of Horace’s 
higher mood. 

Odes of Horace. Rendered into English 
Verse by Herbert Grant. (Harrison & Sons.) 
This is a posthumous volume, published by the 
translators brother, without his final revision. 
There are flaws in it which that revision would 
doubtless have removed—such as (p. 139) 
“ Oacian race ” for “ genus Aeaci ” ; “ Ogoear ” 
for “ Aegaeos ” (p. 155) ; “ Daedalus ” for 
“ Daedalus ” (p. 10), and others. But the main 
defect of the translation goes deeper than want 
of revision. There is no attempt to show the 
variation of Horace’s metres, and the delicate 
variation of tone that accompanies the change. 
To render, for instance, Od. i. 1., “Maecenas, 
atavis,” &c., andOd. i. 28, “ Temaris etterrae,” 
&o., into the same facile even octosyllabic 
metre, shows a want of literary perception, 
which very gravely affects the version of the 
fine but mysterious ode to Archytas. Mr. 
Grant either had not heard, or had discarded, 
the idea that it was a dialogue. Yet, surely, 
it is a dialogue—divided at 1. 17, as Dillenburger 
saw, and Mr. Wiokham, in the main, agrees. 
On p. 8, " Alius Maiae ” is not “ son of May ” ; 
this, to English ears, assimilates Mercury to a 
butterfly. On p. 35, “ laborantes in uno ” does 
not = “ laboured for one end ”—nor is vitream 
Circen, frail Circe. It is the transluoency, not 
the fragility, of glass to which Horace alludes— 
Circe being originally a sea-nymph. On p. 66 , 
1. i., Pollio appears unexpectedly as a lady. Is 
to “ test ” used = attest, as in the couplet: 

“ What plain enriched with Latin gore 
Tests not to battles gone before ” f 

and (p. 61) should Cleopatra, “ fortuna dulci 
ebria, appear as “ Swilled with Fortune’s 
luscious drain ” ? Where Horace is light and 
tender, Mr. Grant does well; where he is sublime 
or grave, the translation shows a lack of those 
qualities—probably the translator felt them, bat 
was not sufficiently ma ter of metre to represent 
them. Horace will never be finally translated 
till some one is enough imbued with his inner 


thoughts as to rise and sink with him uncon¬ 
sciously. 

By the publication of his translation of the 
Paradiso (Williams & Norgate) M. Murams 
has completed his task of rendering Dante’i 
“ Divina Commedia” into Greek. This last 
instalment, we can well believe, has taxod his 
powers to the utmost. The difficulties with 
which Dante himself had to contend were hr 
greater in this portion of the poem than in tic 
other two, in consequence of the uniformity 
produced by the sense of tranquilli y which 
pervades it; for the atmosphere, so to speak, 
with which it is filled is composed of throe 
elements only—light, music, and rhythmic 
motion. In the hands of any other poet thin 
Dante the simplicity of these constituents could 
hardly have failed to degenerate into mono¬ 
tony ; and to what a degree his own resources 
were taxed may be seen from the far greater 
predominance of similes in the Paradiso, as 
compared with the Inferno and the Purgatorio, 
and by the elaborate, though skilfully con¬ 
cealed, devices of art, by which, when in the 
earlier cantos we seem to have reached the 
acme of brightness, we are made to feel that 
we are lifted again and again into still more 
brilliant regions. These difficulties render the 
task of the translator proportionately laborious; 
and all the more so, because he cannot hope to 
rival the perfect diction and elaborate rhyme, 
which in the original impart charm and grace 
even to the subtlest and most precise theologi¬ 
cal disquisitions. But in this volume, as in his 
two former ones, M. Musurus has succeeded in 
being at once literal and clear, for which pur¬ 
pose the Byzantine Greek, which he has em¬ 
ployed as his vehicle, is excellently adapted: 
and, as it was in that language that theological 
terms were originally expressed, it is only 
natural that it should hero prove itself to be 
i suitable for reproducing the discussions which 
I hold so prominent a place in the Paradiso. We 
oannot help noticing, also, in comparing this 
translation with others, the advantage in re¬ 
spect of concentration which is possessed by s 
language which can employ inflexions instesd 
of auxiliary words. As regards accuracy 
though we aomot doubt that M. Musurus his 
availed himself of the best authorities, yet we 
hardly think he has always lighted on the right 
interpretation. Thus, in Par. xx. 106, 7 it is 
said of the Inferno — 

“ u’ non si riede 
Giammai a buon voler.” 

This is here translated by— 

its* sis KaXbr tbStls tot' Irterpifn 
<r«ow tr. 

But the use of Ms* destroys the meauing of the 
passage, the point of which is that in hell a 
man cannot be converted, and that the Emperor 
Trajan, who is here spoken of, was restored to 
life first, in order to render his subsequent con¬ 
version possible. But we are unwilling to 
dwell on blemishes like these, when the work 
generally is so satisfactory, and we smoerely 
congratulate M. Musurus on the suocessful 
accomplishment of a difficult task. 

A Selection from the Songs of de Beranger. In 
English Verse. By William Toynbee. (Kegan 
Paid, Trench & Co.) Mr. Toynbee has rather 
a dainty touoh on the lyre of Bdranger— witness, 
for instance, such a verse as that which con¬ 
cludes (p. 82) the touching lyric “When I * ra 
gone ” : 

My dearest, when my frail renown 

Soothes sometimes your declining houw, 
When with a trembling hand you crown 
My portrait every spring with flowers, 
Look up where, safe from age and ill, 

We’ll meet at last beyond the blue, 

And till we meet, ah, falter still 


The songs I used to sing to you. 

This, if it lacks something of the “ immortal 
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tears ” of BSranger’s tenderest verses, is cer¬ 
tainly pleasant poetry. Mr. Toynbee, in onr 
judgment, has one quality, rather rare in trans¬ 
lators—ho is best where his original is best. 
“The Marquis of Carabas” is capital. The 
undertone of mockery is kept up au through ; 
the pompous old emigre, nepotist and village 
tyrant, returned to the scene of his selfish 
exactions, is verily beforo us: 

“ For my posterity, be Bure, 

Shall every sacred right secure 
Which (ere the devil made the masses) 

Was granted to the Oarabases ! ” 

Scarcely less good are “ The Old Corporal ” 
and “ Off to the Country,” though in widely 
different manners. Is there, we wonder, any 
foil translations of Beranger’s songs in English P 
If not, let Mr. Toynbee complete the task, not 
fearing too much (see Preface) even the ghost 
of Thackeray, whose name should not be a 
terror to well-doers. 

Corneille’s Tragedy “ Polyeuclus.” Translated 
into English Blank Verse by Walter F. 
Nokes. (Hachette.) Mr. Nokes has put his 
translation to a severe test, by printing it face 
to face with the original—a proceeding which 
certainly spoils the look of a book, but gives 
an admirable opportunity for balancing the 
original and the version. So far as fidefity is 
concerned, Mr. Nokes is to be congratulated on 
his success. He understands his original, he is 
readable, and his blank verse scans as verse. He 
keeps his level throughout, and makes Corneille’s 
play read, in its English dress, very much like 
Addison’s “ Cato ” — a style at which Mr. 
Nokes has probably aimed. On the other 
hand, he has by no means overcome the initial 
difficulty of his task. Corneille’s play, as our 
readers will remember, is the familiar rhymed 
Alexandrine, which, in the hands of the older 
poets, is almost as thoroughly a metre of 
couplets as Latin elegiacs are. Hence, as we 
may show by an example, the difficulty of 
suiting blank verse to it. In Act IV., sc. vi., 
Severus and Fabianus remain, after Paulina’s 
appeal to the generosity of the farmer: 

“ Sev. Qu’est ceci, Fabian ? quel nouveau coup 
de foudre 

Tombe sur mon bonheur, et le reduit en poudre P 
Plus je l’estime pr6s, plus il est eloignf; 

Je trouve tout perdu quand je crois tout gagne ; 

Et toujours la fortune, A me nuire obstinee, 
Tranche mon esp4mnce aussitot qu’elle est nee; 
Avant qu’offrir des veeux je reqoia des refus; 
Toujours triste, toujours et honteux et confus 
Be voir que lachement elle ait ose renaitre, 
Qu’encor plus i Vehement elle ait os£ paraitre ; 

Et qu’une femme enfin dans la calauut4 
Me fasse des leqons de g£n£rosit£.” 

(Mr. Nokes.) 

“ Sev. What’s this, Fabianus P what new thun¬ 
derbolt 

Strikes on my bliss and crumbles it to dust! 

Nearer I deem it, further it is off, 

And all most lost when most I deemed all won; 
Sinoe Fortune, unrelentingly my foe, 

Blights each new hope or e’er it be in bud. 

My vows whilst yet unoffered are repulsed, 

And I, rejected, stand abashed with shame, 

That hope unworthily had dared return, 

And more unworthily dared show itself, 

And that, in trouble’s midst, Sererus is 
Taught by a woman in true-heartedness.” 

Now, to ns it appears that the genius of blank 
verse abhors thought in this mould. Soverus 
is like Pedius— 

“ Crimina raris Librat in antithetis.” 

And tho French couplets, if a little hard and 
crisp for poetry, are certainly bright and 
pointed; while the English blank verso has 
neither point nor grace nor melody. It has the 
motion of a bird hopping evenly—instead of 
tho flight, sometimes slow, sometimes fast, but 
continuous, of the samo bird. Analogous to 
this defoct, but more wilful (for we doubt if 


the couplets can be put into blank verse satis¬ 
factorily), is the refusal to recognise Corneille’s 
own changes of metre. In Act IV., scone ii., 
Poljrenctus’s soliloquy is partly in Alexandrines, 
varied in rhyme from tho rest of the play, and 
partly in a lighter lyric measure. It is impos¬ 
sible to read it without feeling that the thought 
or tone changes with this change. But Mr. 
Nokes thrusts it all into his prompt bustling 
blank verso. 

“ Honteux attachemens de la chair et du monde, 
Que ne me quittez-vous, quand je vous ai 
quittAs ? 

Allez, honneurs, platsirs, qui me "livrez la 
guerre: 

Toute votre felicity 
Sujette a l'instabilite, 

En moins de rien tombe par terre; 

Et, comme elle a V eclat du verre, 

Elle en a la fragility” 

“ Pomps and affections of the world and flesh, 
Why not renounce me since I’ve yon re¬ 
nounced ? 

Avaunt, ye pleasures and ye vanities 
That war against my soul! the happiness 
Ye proffer, fleeting and unstable, in less 
Thau a thought’s space is fallen to earth and 
gone; 

Brilliant as glass, it is as brittle too.” 

We would by no means insist that Mr. Nokes 
should reproduce the original change in fac¬ 
simile ; on the contrary, we would allow a wide 
margin of choice, in reproducing its general 
effect. But to ignore the change entirely is to 
wrong the original. In a certain degree, it 
resembles the harshness of putting Greek 
choruses, as well as the Iambic part, into blank 
verse, indifferently. Another flaw we observe 
in Mr. Nokes is his tendency to forced inver¬ 
sions. Why (e.g., on p. 55) should he write— 

“ Of the one only God to fight the cause ” ? 
Why on p. 119— 

“ Whose rank than mine’s more consonant with 
yours”? 

On p. 123— 

“ Wilt irremissible quite make thy crime ” ? 

On p. 59— 

“ If ’gainst him wields Severus Borne’s great 
might”? 

There is something very slipshod in this trick. 
Once or twice the blank verse will not scan by 
any device; e.g., on p. 83— 

“ Brook that the last scion of their kings.” 
And, on p. Ill— 

“ Playing the generous, he would entrap me ” 
can only be scanned by false or strained em¬ 
phasis. “Commove” (p. 113) has, we think, 
very little authority, especially as a neuter 
verb; “healleas’’ (p. 33) = cureless, looks 
quaint and ugly; so does “ quicked ” in sense 
of “ quickened ” (p. 119). Mr. Nokes certainly 
writes vigorously, but even an easy play of 
Corneille cannot be adequately translated off¬ 
hand. 

Songs of Old Canada. Translated by 
William McLennan. (Montreal: Dawson.) 
Mr. McLennan has printed the originals of 
fourteen popular French Canadian songs, side 
by side with his own translations. One or two 
of these, such as “ Malbrouck ” and “ Deux 
Gendarmes un Beau Dimanche,” are still uni¬ 
versally known in France; the remainder seem 
to be also of European origin, though some of 
them are no longer remembered in their native 
country. To translate these songs satisfactorily 
is an impossible task. Their chief characteristic 
is their matter-of-fact directness of expression, 
which excludes, as if of set purpose, every word 
that could indicate the singer's own conscious¬ 
ness of the pathos or humour of what he sings. 
This peculiarity is so alien to the spirit of 
English poetry, oven in its most purely popular 
I form, that a translation which faithfully re¬ 


produced it would result in an absolutely 
prosaic effect, thereby doing serious injustice 
to the originals. Our moaning will bo best 
illustrated by a comparison of a few lines of 
one of tho songs with Mr. McLennan’s transla¬ 
tion : 

“ Dans les prisons de Nantes 
I’ya-t-un prisonnier, 

Que personn’ ne va voir 
Que la fill’ du geolier. 

Elle lui porte a boire 
A boire et il manger. 

Un jour il lui demande 
—Qu’est-c’ que l’on dit de moi ? 

—Le bruit court dans la ville 
Qui demain vous mourrez. 

• * • * 

La fille encore jeunette 
Lui a ltlch£ les pieds.” 

(Mr. McLennan.) 

“ In prison cell at Nantes 
A hapless prisoner lay, 

No human soul came nigh him 
Save the jailor’s daughter gay. 

With her fair hands supplying 
His prison fare each day. 

One morn he cried, half sighing — 

What do the gossips say ?— 

Alas, they say to-morrow 
Will be your dying day. 

« • * < * 

She, strong in youth's sweet pity, 

Broke all his bonds away.” 

The words hero printed in italics indicate a 
disposition, of which there is not the faintest 
trace in any of the original songs contained 
in the book, to dwell upon the pathetio or 
picturesque aspects of the story told. The 
originals and the translations, in fact, belong 
to different species of composition. This is not 
said in condemnation of Mr. McLennan's work. 
Some of his versions are rather pretty as songs ; 
and, as they have the merit of being singable 
to the original airs, they ought to be popular in 
Canada. The translator should have found 
some English-sounding equivalent for such 
refrains as the one which belongs to the song 
above quoted: “Gai, faluron, falurette; Gai, 
faluron, donde.” The retention of this French 
jingle in an English song has a very awkward 
effect. The book is neatly printed; but there is 
a bad blunder on pp. 16 and 18, the first stanzas 
of these two pages naving exchanged places. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Me. Grant Allen, we are glad to say, is 
now in a fair way towards recovery from the 
serious illness which has disabled him from all 
work since the beginning of the present year. 
Last Tuesday he sailed from Liverpool on a 
visit of some two or three months to his father 
in Canada. It is hoped that the voyage and 
the change to his native air will entirely restore 
him to health. 

Me. W. P. Denton-Cardew has lately 
acquired the originals, or old parchment dupli¬ 
cates, of the depositions and documents in tho 
Cenci trial from the son of an old collector of 
curiositios. They are now under examination 
by the officers of the MS. department of the 
British Museum. 

At the invitation of the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. 
Henry Irving will deliver four lectures on 
English actors at Oxford during the week 
before Commemoration. The subjects are (1) 
Tho Age of Shakspere; (2) The Restoration 
and Betterton; (3) Garrick and his Contem¬ 
poraries; and (4) Kean and the Kembles. 

Prof. T. K. Cheyne has choson as tho 
subject of his inaugural lecture, as Oriel 
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Professor of the Interpretation of Holy 
Scripture at Oxford, “The life and Works 
of Heinrich Ewald.” 

Ms. Gosse will deliver a coarse of six 
lectures this term at Cambridge, as Clark 
Lecturer, upon “ English Drama at the End of 
the Seventeenth Century.’’ 

The English Goethe Society will hold its in¬ 
augural meeting on Friday May 28, at 8 p.m., 
at the Westminster Town Hall, when Prof. 
Max-Muller will deliver his presidential address 
on “ World Literature, illustrated by newly dis¬ 
covered letters from Goethe to Carlyle.” The 
originals of these letters, written in the last years 
of Goethe’s life, could not be found at Carlyle’s 
death, and are, it is to be feared, hopelessly 
lost: but Prof. Max-MUller has received the 
rmission of the Grand Duchess of Saxe 
eimar to make use of the drafts kept by 
Goethe and now forming part of the Goethe 
Archiv at Weimar. In these letters, which will 
ultimately be published in the great critical 
edition that the Goethe Society has in prepara¬ 
tion, Goethe is found dwelling, to the last, 
upon the services which literature renders to 
mankind in breaking down the barriers that 
separate nation from nation. The German 
Ambassador and the majority of the other'Vice- 
Presidents of the society hope to be present. 
Several choruses will be sung by members of 
two of the oldest German ohor&L societies in 
London. Any who may wish to attend this 
meeting, are desired to communicate with Mr. 
W. C. Co upland, 11 Maitland Park Villas, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. Future meetings of 
the society will be held at University College, 
on the first Wednesday in the months of June, 
October, November, and December. Papers 
have already been promised by Mr. H. Schiitz 
Wilson, Miss Margaret Bateson, and Dr. R. 
Garnett. 

Mr. Browning has kindly given leave to Dr. 
Furnivall to reprint for the Shelley Society his 
introduction to the spurious letters of Shelley, 
and his poems “Memorabilia” (on Shelley), 
and “ Ceuciaja,” with the passages relating to 
Shelley in “Pauline” and “ Bordello,” if they 
can be conveniently detach'd from those 
poems. 

Messes. Teubneb will publish immediately, 
together with the first eight volumes of the new 
edition of the Imperial Gazetteer of India, a new 
edition of Dr. Hunter’s Indian Empire, which I 
is substantially identical with vol. vi. of the 
larger work. The whole has been revised, 
so as to incorporate not only later statistics, 
but also the most recent results of Oriental 
research. In particular, the chapters on 
Buddhism and on the lire of Hinduism have 
been re-written; and an entirely new chapter 
has _ been added on the early history of 
Christianity in India. As a result, the volume 
has been augmented by nearly 150 pages. The 
index alone occupies 48 pages. 

Me. Henry Fbowde will publish shortly a 
translation of the Letters of Cassiodorus, by Mr. 
Thomas Hodgkin. All readers of Gibbon know 
that this book, containing the official corres¬ 
pondence of the statesman who was virtually 
Theodoric’s Chief Secretary of State, throws 
a most important light on the constitution both 
of Roman and Teutonic society in the sixth 
century. Hitherto, however, the letters have 
been _ practically unpurchaseable, oxcept in 
combination with the ponderous theological 
treatises of their anthor; and very little has 
been done towards their historical elucidation. 
While referring his readers for the actual text 
to the long-promised edition by Prof. Meyer, 
Mr. Hodgkin contents himself with a condensed 
translation. In a preliminary introduction he 
discusses the events in the life of Cassiodorus, 


and incidentally of his contemporary Boethius. 
A chapter on the organisation of toe judicial 
staff of the Praetorian Praefect, necessary for 
the explanation of some of the letters, will be 
found also to throw light on several chapters in 
the Notitia Utriusque Imperii. Another chapter 
on chronology contains hints about the method 
of reckoning by indictions, which was practised 
in the Lower Empire. 

The house in Dumfries in which Robert 
Burns died has recently been repaired, in con¬ 
sequence of its dilapidated condition. Among 
other alterations, the woodwork of the bedroom 
in which the poet breathed his last had to be 
removed. This has been secured by Mr. Elliot 
Stock, who proposes to bind in it the facsimiles 
of the first edition of Burns’s Poems, which 
he is about to publish, and of the surplus to 
make cabinets in which to issue the large paper 
copies of the reprint. 

The next volume in the series of " English 
Worthies ” will be Admiral BlaJce, written by 
Mr. David Hannay, which will be followed by 
Mr. Gosse’s Raleigh, and Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
BUde. 

Messes. W. B. Whitting ham & Co. have in 
the press a new handbook upon the Cape 
Colony, entitled South Africa as a Health 
Resort, by Dr. Arthur Fuller, of toe Orange 
Free State. 

Messes. Buens & Oates will publish a 
reprint of the “Cardinal Manning” number of 
Merry England, bound in cloth; and also a 
large paper edition, with proofs of the portraits, 
uniform with the large paper edition of the 
“ Cardinal Newman ” number. 

A cheap edition of After London ; »r, Wild 
England, by Mr. Richard Jefferies, will be 
published next week by Messrs. Cassell & 
Company. 

The June number of Time will contain 
articles on “Home Rule,” by Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor; “The Orange Society,” by Mr. 
Mackay; “ Emerson’s Philosophy,” by Mr. 
W. L. Courtney; and “ Footprints on the 
Rocks,” by Miss Gordon Cumming. 

On Tuesday next and the four following 
days Messrs. Sotheby will sell the library <3 
the late Dr. Corrie, master of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, which is especially rich in theo¬ 
logical literature. It includes sixteen volumes 
of the series of works by H. Nicholas], known 
as the “ Family of Love,” published at various 
dates between 1575 and 1656. We notice also 
in the catalogue a bound set of the Cambridge 
Prolusiones Academicae (1824 to 1838), which 
contain’s Tennyson’s “ Timbuctoo,” as well as 
Bulwer’s prize poem on “Sculpture.” 

Prof. Farinelli began last week at Uni¬ 
versity College his last series of Barlow lectures 
on Dante’s “ Divina Commedia.” The subject 
of this year is the Paradiso, perhaps the least 
known portion of the poet’s works. The lec¬ 
turer limited himself to explaining the difficult 
or obscure passages, and to pointing out 
beauties which would, perhaps, escape the 
superficial reader. These lectures, which are 
public and entirely free, take place on Tuesday 
and Friday at 3 p.m. 

The Council of Somerville Hall, Oxford, 
have decided to build additional rooms for 
twenty students. Two entrance scholarships 
of £35 and £40 a year are offered for competi¬ 
tion on May 25. 

Correction. —In the Rev. R. B. Drummond’s 
review of Prof. Milligan’s The Revelation of St. 
John in toe Academy of last week (p. 323, 
col. 3, 11. 26, 27) for “ Mother Rome” read 
“ heathen Rome.” 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

On April 15, which was the anniversary of 
the death of President Lincoln, Mr. Walt 
Whitman read his lecture on “ Lincoln,” at the 
Chestnut Street Opera House, in Philadelphia, 
and recited his rhymed poem, “ O Captain, my 
Captain;” The payments at the door on the 
occasion amounted to 680 dollars (£136); so it 
appears that “the good, grey poet” is not 
entirely without the most substantial testimony 
to honour in his own country. 

It is proposed to celebrate, on November 7, 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Harvard College. Mr. Lowell has been invited 
to deliver an address ; and it is said that new 
facts relating to the life of John Harvard will 
then be made known. 

It is stated that Mr. James R. Osgood will 
take the place of Loudon agent for Messrs. 
Harper & Bros., which was filled for nearly 
forty years by the late Mr. Sampson Low. 

What is called a “Thackeray Carnival” is 
to be held shortly at Boston, i.e., a sort of 
popular illustration of his works, by means of 
readings, tableaux, &c. In connexion with 
this, toe Literary World of April 17, publishes 
“ Collections toward a Bibliography of Thack¬ 
eray.” 

Prof. Arthur 8. Hardy, the author of But 
yet a Woman, has written another novel, which 
will be published immediately by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The American branch of Messrs. Macmillan 
announce a cheap series of popular novels, Ac., 
for summer reading, in paper covers, at fifty 
cents (2s.) The first volume will be Mr. Craw¬ 
ford’s Dr. Isaacs, to be followed by works by 
Mrs. Oliphant, Mr. Norris, Dr. Shorthouse, 
Miss Tonge, Charles Kingsley, &o. 

Messes. Scribner’s Sons have published an 
American edition of Mr. Lang’s The Mark of 
Cain, which was printed, bound, and ready for 
issue within forty-eight hours after receiving 
the advance-sheets. 

The May number of the Bookbuyer (Scribner’s) 
contains a faithful, though not altogether 
pleasing, portrait of Mr. Brander Matthews, 
who is almost as well known in London as in 
New York. The accompanying notice of him 
says: 

“ He is industrious and methodical, writes mainly 
in the forenoon, and believes in the morning hours 
as specially favorable to literary composition. He 
has a system of keeping facts, notes, hints and 
suggestions in pasteboard envelopes which would 
have excited the envy of Charles Reade ; and the 
incidents in his stories largely grow by suggestion 
out of these gatherings. Mr. Matthews has a habit 
of telling his stories to his friends before he begins 
work upon them ; and he finds that this method 
secures clearer expression, and frequently suggests 
important changes and additions.” 

The same number has a further paper by Mr. 
Laurence Hutton on “ American Book Plates.” 
dealing not with the heraldic arms of the early 
colonists, but with the devices of the literary 
men of to-day. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, it 
seems, has adopted “ The Chambered Nautilus,” 
with the motto, per ampliora ad altiora. Mr. 
Stedman’s plate is an elaborate drawing of Pan 
piping to the nymphs, with toe motto—sug¬ 
gested by Matthew Arnold’s advice to the 
Authors’ Club in 1883 —le cceur au metier. 
Mr. Brander Matthews has got Mr. E. A. Abbey 
to draw for him a quaint design of a Red 
Indian looking at a Greek comic mask, with 
the legend from Moli£re, que pensez voui de cette 
comidxet 

The Critic, of April 24, has an article on 
“ Mr. Browning’s Great Puzzle,” by which the 
writer means the interpretation of the fine poem 
entitled “Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 
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came.” He suggests that the dark tower 
represents “unfaith,” and that thepoet means 
to describe the drift of the age. He draws an 
ingenious inference from the fact that the tower 
is described as “ blind as the fool’s heart.” We 
may also mention in this connexion that an 
article on “ Bordello,” written more than thirty 
years ago by Mrs. Dali, has just been reprinted 
in a limited edition by Messrs. Eoberts, of 
Boston. 

The Nation has devoted two long articles to 
a review of Mr. C. E. Doble’s Remark* and Col¬ 
lections by Thomas Hearne, published by the 
Oxford Historical Society. In the title prefaced 
to the review, the editor is oddly descr bed as 
1 ‘ Master of Worcester College, Oxford.” 

The Publishers’ Weekly of April 24, contains 
a full-page portrait of the late Mr. Sampson 
Low, reprinted from Harper's Weekly, together 
with an interesting obituary notice. 


A TRANSLATION. 

FERIAE BRITANNICAE. 

IV NON : MAI: M D VIII VIII VI. 

(A Latin Version of Lord Tennyson's Ode.) 

Salvktb bis salvete queis florentibua 

vox una laetorum favet 

o fllii fratresque vos ab insula 

a monte et immensis plagis 

hue dona glebae flummisque funditis 

quae dat fodina quae nemus 

et ingem aubtilis et manus opus 

terraeque honores Sericae 

et quiaquid o mnia zona fert Britannica 

vos vestra habete Britones 

precamur ut sit saeculis currentibus 

simillimum matri genus 

aeteraa vobis ilia ait constantia 

et robur illorum patrum 

unde orta nostra civitas in insula 

crescit superstes tempori 

quod imperi quacunque signa fulgida 

terram inter et nubea ovant 

ostendit orbi quid velit Britannia 

vos vestra habete Britones 

certavit olim flliia Britannia 

nec vicit aetas posters 

hand Set iterum masculae propaginis 

incuriosa nec genus 

sequetur illud quod parum veri capax 

dum negligit praesagia 

ad Occidentem propulit cubilibus 

plumaque matns alitem 

ut solus escam quaereret gratus Jovi 

vos vestra habete Britones 

nobisne fastorum imperique haeredibus 
rumpenda tandem est copula 
an usque ut olim utrique fortunac pares 
feremus ad metam jugiim 
audita voces mills millies canit 
Augusta rerum Maxima * 
vexula classes sceptra sint communia 
aim vestra vos sftis mei 
haerete partis obtinete tradita 
custodiat cunctos Deus. 

W. Cory. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The first paper in The Antiquary is by far 
the most interesting. Mr. R. Wright has 
evidently devoted much care and thought to 
his “ Historic Streets of Plymouth.” Some of 
the engravings by which it is illustrated are 
instructive. An old sign from Love Street is 
very well rendered; it reminds one of the curious 
house-carvings which one constantly sees in 
Holland and Belgium, but which are compara¬ 
tively rare in England. Mr. S. B. Bird 
continues his “ Notes on the History of Crown 
Lands,” and Mr. Davey gives us a fourth part 
of his “ Beatrice Cenoi ; both of these papers 


* Mistress, ef. nmorum maxima. — Virgil. 


show industry and a desire to deal fairly with 
evidence. Mr. Hodgett’s second article on 
“ The Scandinavian Elements in the English 
Bace ” is good as a contribution to a most diffi¬ 
cult subject. Until, however, field names from 
charters have been collected and subjected 
to careful analysis, we do not think that 
anyone is in a position to mark out the limits of 
Scandinavian occupation, much less to furnish 
us with a chronological list of the various 
waves of invasion. If sufficient hard work be 
gone through, we do not doubt that certitude 
will at length be arrived at; but the sort of 
work to be gone through is more analogous to 
the labours of the geologist of forty years ago 
than to that of the historian or antiquary as 
these words are commonly understood. 


THE GOETHE SOCIETY AT WEIMAR. 

May 2 will be a day long remembered in the 
annals of Weimar. It was the first anniversary 
of the Goethe Society; and from all parts of 
Germany members had arrived to assist in 
keeping the occasion worthily. 

A preliminary meeting of the directors was 
held in the Schiller house on Saturday; and 
these gentlemen were afterwards entertained at 
dinner by the Grand Duke and Duchess, in the 
palace of the Duchess Anna Amalia. This un¬ 
pretending little palace, situated in the heart of 
the town, has been completely restored by the 
present Grand Duke; but even in its smallest 
detail it retains its former character. 

The general meeting was held at 11 a.m. on 
Sunday, in the handsome Erholungssaal, which 
had been suitably decorated. The Grand 
Duke and Duchess, about 170 members, 
and a numerous audience were present. 
After a short address of welcome by Dr, 
Simson, of Leipzig, the annual business 
report was read by Baron von Lo£n, of 
Weimar. From it we learn that the Society 
now numbers 1,833 members. The financial 
report is also satisfactory, as, after paying a 
considerable part of the publishing expenses, 
the society possesses a fund of 27,000 marks 
(£1,350). It was announced that the Empress 
of Germany had been pleased to send a donation 
of 1,000 marks (£50). Special mention was also 
made of the pleasant fact that 125 members of 
the English Goethe Society had joined the 
German Society. 

The speech of the day was made by Dr. Her¬ 
mann Grimm, of Berlin. His subject was 
“ Goethe in Eelation to our own Time. ” After 
touching upon the origin of the society, the 
primary aim of which is to act as guide towards 
a higher level of intellectual culture, he pro¬ 
ceeded to draw a most attractive picture of 
Goethe's significance for the age in which 
he lived—how his influence had been felt, 
his authority considered as standard, on all 
questions of art, science, and literature; and 
how the mere knowledge of his presence had 
given a feeling of pride and security to the 
whole nation. He maintained that this feeling 
continues to the present day, and will last far 
into the future, for our opportunities of under¬ 
standing and studying Goethe’s individuality 
through his works are so much greater than 
those of his contemporaries; and one of the 
greatest tasks of the society must be the en¬ 
deavour to let his influence be felt in the 
intellectual life of the present. The means to 
carryout this task, he continued, are at our dis¬ 
posal; for, just as formerly Duchess Anna Amalia 
had earned the gratitude of the age by her care 
of the pent genius and his works, so now the 
Grand Duohess Sophie had undertaken to be 
the means through which his works, in their 
complete form, would be presented to the 
public. Prof. Erich Schmidt, of Weimar, 
reported on the rich treasures contained in the 
archives, and informed the members that the 


next publication would be Goethe’s letters to 
Frau von Stein and Herder, during his Italian 
journey. 

After the meeting was over, a number of the 
visitors proceeded to the Goethe Archiv and 
Grand Ducal Museum, where, as usual on such 
occasions, director Buland had arranged a 
Goethe exhibition. Owing to the long severe 
winter the Goethe house, in which the National 
Goethe Museum is to have its home, was not 
completed; but it is hoped it will be ready for 
opening in July. 

In the aftemo n there was a banquet, and in 
the evening a gala representation at the theatre, 
commencing with the “ Goethe March,” by 
Liszt. “ Palaephron and Neoterpe,” an alle¬ 
gorical poem, was then acted; costumes, 
scenery, and decorations being the same as 
those used at the first representation on Octo¬ 
ber 24, 1800. The concluding piece was 
“ Pandora” ; a Festspiel, in one act, for which 
Hofkapellmeister Edward Lassen had composed 
the music, which was most beautiful and 
characteristic. The theatre was filled to its 
utmost capacity; and thus ended a day which 
will not soon be forgotten by those who had 
the good fortune to be present. 
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8. Tbl. Leipzig: Freytag. 10 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Altmans, R. Studien 0b. dieZelle. l. Hit. Leipzig: 
Veit. 3M. 

Braun, M. Die rhabdoooeliden Torbellarien Livlands. 
Dorpat. 6 M. 

Oabtbooio inedlto di Tioone Brahe, Giovanni Keplero 
e di altrl celebrl astronomi e matematid del sec ell 
XVI. et X VII. oon G. Ant. Magini. Pubblloato ed 
iUnstrato da Ant. Favaro. Bologna: Zaniohelli. 
13 L. 

Goldschmidt, V. Index der Krystallformen der 
Mineralien. 1. Lfg. Berlin: Springer. 16 M. 
Krrz, F. Ueb. die Entstebung der Korper, welohe 
sioh um die Sonne bewegeo. LeipzigVeit, l M. 
80 Pf. 
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Abrl, O. Einldtung in e. aegyptisch-aentitlach- 
iadoeoropAlsobee Wurzelwurterbuoh. 4. Hit. l. 
HSlfte. Leipzig: Friedrioh. 10 M. 
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expreaaa. Berlin: Weldmann. 3 M. 
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Hbteb. A.. Aualaute der italleniahen, apaniahan. 
franzuslshen, engliahen u. deutahen spr&ohe a. der 
anlaute im itallenishen n. deatahen. Wien: 
Holder. 8 M. 

U VTKB8UCHUNOBN, phllologiaohe. Hrag. v. A. Ktess- 
ltnu u. U. v. Wllamowlta-HoeUendorlT. 9. Hft. 
I-yl os V. Epidauros. Berlin: Weldmann. 4 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TOE GREAT HARE. 

Preaton Rectory, Wellington: Hay 10,1888. 

Mr. P. le Page Benouf’s admirable paper 
( Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archae¬ 
ology for April) to which you refer (Academy, 
May 8), and in which he has shown most con- 
rincingly the true connexion between the hare 
and Osiris as a hare-headed deity, suggests to 
me a question on which I would ask for in¬ 
formation. Horapollo (i. 26) says that when 
the Egyptians “wish to denote an opening 
(tomfi r) they depict a hare, because this animal 
always has its eyes open.” Mr. P. le Page 
Benouf has demonstrated that the primary 
meaning of the Egyptian verb un is “to rise, 
spring up,” &c., and that the hare in Egyptian, 
like the hare in Sanskrit, is the springing or 
leaping animal (compare Kingsley’s line, “ The 
merry brown hares came leaping ”); that Osiris, 
the rising sun, is symbolically represented as 
Vnmi-neferu “the beautiful hare,” t.e., the 
rising or springing dawn (compare our word 
“ day-spring ”). In Sanskrit the hare (S'asas) 
is the moon, and symbolises that luminary as a 
watcher of the night by sleeping with her eyes 
open ; hence the proverbial expression of somnus 
leporinus (Oubernatis, Eool. Mythol. ii., p. 80). 
This story of the hare sleeping with open eyes 

is, in its main idea, true enough; for its lids, 
on account of (he shortness of the upper one, 
do not join in sleep; hence the term \ayAipBa\u«t 
“ hare-eyed,” used by Celsus ( DeMed. Lib. vii., 
c. 9), and still retained in modem surgery to 
express a morbid shortening of the upper eye¬ 
lid, and the Greek proverb Aay&r koBMu* 
“sleeping like a hare,” used of persons pre¬ 
tending to be asleep. Is there any reason to 
believe that the ancient Egyptians observed 
this peculiarity in the hare, or is the explana¬ 
tion occurring in Horapollo one of his trans¬ 
lator’s numerous embellishments F Mr. Benouf 
has clearly shown what is the fundamental idoa 
of the word un as applied to the hare-headed 
Osiris; but, independently of this, was the 
hare’s sleep ever noticed by those observant 
people ? Plutarch (Sympos. iv. Q. v. 670 F.) 
says that the Egyptians symbolised “ hearing” 
by the figure of a hare, on account of its acute 
sense in this particular. It seems pretty cer¬ 
tain that Greek explanations of Egyptian 
matters must generally be taken cum grano salis. 
The earliest writer, so far as I know, who men¬ 
tions the hare sleeping with open eyes is 
Xenophon ( Cyneg . c. v. §11); Callimachus, 
Nicander, Oppian, Plutarch, Pliny, and Aelian, 
to whose writings I have referred, all speak of 

it. Among English classical authors Ben 
Jonson and John Ford allude distinctly to it. 

If there be definite allusions to hare-sleeping 
in Sanskrit writers, they may possibly nave 
been introduced into the West by the Aryan 
migration, which imported the name of the 
animal; or, of course, they may have been the 
consequenoe of independent observation. 

W. Houghton. 


London: Majr it, 1986. 

The anthropological view of animal worship 
in Egypt may be illustrated, in contrast with 
the view of Mr. le Page Benouf, in the case 
of the Great Hare and the Bam. As stated in 
tho Academy (May 8), the ram was worshipped 
because, from its strength, it was called “ the 
powerful ” befit, while Osiris was da sefit “ the 
mighty one.” " It is plain that the symbolism 
of the Bam, as applied to Osiris, is founded 
on the double sense of the word I efit.” Pro¬ 


bably the anthropologist will not be so easily 
converted to the belief that Egyptian ram- 
worship is based on. the double meaning of a 
word. I need hardly point out that the yearly 
sacramental sacrifice of the ram at Thebes, the 
use of his fleece in the ritual, and the absten¬ 
tion from mutton in the region where the ram 
was the local god, can best be explained by 
the similar totemistic ritual familiar in many 
religions. The passage in Herodotus (11.42) 
should be compared with that in Bancroft’s 
Native Races of the Pacific States, iii. 168. In 
general the anthropologist will feel justified in 
leaning to the totemistic explanations of 
Egyptian animal-worship, when that worship 
is local, when it declares itself in refusal to 
taste the flesh of the adored animal, when a 
sacramental exception is yearly made to that 
rule, when the skin of the animal is worn by 
his worshippers or placed on the statue of the 
god, and when marked hostility is shown to 
the local beast-gods of the neighbours. 
Whether these conditions meet in the case of 
the Great Hare I do not know, but some of 
them seem to be present. For example, the 
hare-headed goddess is found in a picture at 
Denderah, and her name is “ Unnut, the mis¬ 
tress of the city Unnut and Denderah. The 
city Unnut was the metropolis of the 15th nome 
of Upper Egypt, that of the Hare Un ” 
(Academy, May 1, p. 314). The town’s name, 
then, appears to have meant “Hare-town.” 
If the people abstained from hare’s flesh, as the 
Thebans from sheep and the Mendesians from 
goats, the hare would, in Denderah, have tho 
privileges of a totem. 

The philological and the symbolic theories 
fail to account for the fanatically local worship 
of various beasts, and hatred of the boast 
of the neighbours. Suppose it to bi true 
that the word for hare means “ the leaper,” 
there is nothing in that to surprise us. The 
hare’s name must have originally meant some¬ 
thing, and “ the merry brown hares came 
leaping” in Kingsley’s poem as gaily as in 
Upper Egypt. Lepus is also familiar. Pro 
bably there is scarce any word at all which 
may not be interpreted as an epithet of the sun. 
It does not follow, because the word for hare 
means “ leaper,” and because the rising sun 
may be said to leap, that therefore the mythical 
hare is the rising sun. The logical fallacy of 
such an inference does not need to be pointed 
out. As to the relations between Osiris and 
the hare it would be hasty to speak. Probably 
the majority of Egyptian local cults and rites 
were gradually fused into the legend, and 
ritual, and person of Osiris. In a country so 
greatly given to symbolism and hieroglyph 
as Egypt, it would be the height of rashness to 
weloome all animal gods as totems. We must 
first be assured of the looal and exclusive 
features of the animal’s worship, and of the 
pretension of his worshippers to come of his 
stock or kin, a pretension expressed in their 
abstinence from Bis flesh—their exophagy, if I 
may use the word. How do philologists account 
for this feature of Egyptian beast-worship, with 
its innumerable savage parallels ? 

In this opinion, so far as it asserts that many 
of the beasts were originally worshipped 
directly, the anthropologist is not alone. Prof. 
Sayce adopts the totemistic explanation in his 
Herodotos. M. Maspero writes: “ Les formes 
an i m ates dont on revetait ces dieux, n’ont pas 
un caractore allegorique, elles marquent une 
adoration de l’animal qu’on retrouve dans 
plus d’une religion ancienne ou modems. ” 
M. Maspero goes on to say that educated priests 
of the seoond Theban empire may have thought 
it well to explain the animal-worship as sym¬ 
bolical; “but whatever they may have adored 
in Thoth Ibis, it was an Ibis, not a hieroglyph, 
that was worshipped by the person who origin¬ 
ally began the Ibis-cult” This is directly 


contrary to the view of M. le Page Benouf 
( Hibbert Lectures, p. 116), and, in fact, to his 
whole system. M. Maspero’s remarks will be 
found in the Revue de I’Histoire dee Religions, 
L 121. 

The anthropological view of certain, by no 
means of all, Egyptian beast-gods is that they 
were originally the totems of stocks, that they 
became the worshipped animals of nomes in 
which that stock predominated, and that (to 
quote Lieblein for this part of the theory) 

“as the priests, at the union of Egypt, little by 
little tried to collect them into a common official 
circle of gods, it became necessary to ascribe to 
them different qualities and functions, whereby 
their nature in oourse of time was changed, in 
that they became representatives of the different 
sides in the conception of Deity now developing 
more and more fully.” 

In short, certain beasts had been totems, they 
were inoluded in the official religion, and were 
next explained as symbols by the clergy, while, 
even in the times of Juvenal and Plutarch, 
they preserved a good deal of their original 
significance and exclusive local character in the 
minds of the people. Whether the hare was 
one of those animals, or whether, in a religion 
so full of beast-worship, of hieroglyphs, and of 
symbolical explanations as the Egyptian, he 
was a later addition, on the old lines, but 
merely with the priestly significance, I cannot 
pretend to conjecture. The account of the 
hare in Wilkinson, by the late Dr. Birch 

S iii. 217), seems to differ from that of Mr. le 
?age Benouf’s Unnu “ the hours,” meaning 
“apparent,” “visible,” or “actual.” “ Though 
not sacred, the hare was admitted as an emblem 
of some of the genii, or lower order of gods." 

As to the hypothesis that Michabo, among 
the Algonkins, had anything to do with the 
Dawn, I have said my say in the Nineteenth 
Century, January 1886. The great hare hunt 
I hope to pursue in the columns of Melusine. 

A. Lang. 

P.8.—I add certain opinions of the learned 
about Unnu-neferu, “ the splendid or glorious 
hare,” as M. le Page Benouf calls him. Under 
“ Osiris ” M. Pierret writes, “ il a laisse un tel 
souvenir de ses bienfaits qu’il est devenu le 
type mfone du bien, sous le nom d’Ounnoure 

t Un-nefer].” M. Pierret does not allude to 
Tn-nefer’s accomplishments in leaping. Bossi 
makes unen (I cannot expect you to copy the 
hieroglyphs) mean essere, existere. Brugtch 
(Qrammaire, p. 38) says the same, or nearly the 
same, about un. As to Unnefer not meaning 
“ the good Being,” “ an interpretation which 
has been current since Champollion,” it need 
not be “ manifestly erroneous," because “ myth¬ 
ology does not deal with such names as “ good 
being.” That depends on the stage of mythical, 
or rather religious, evolution in which the name 
occurs. In his note on the Book of the Dead, 
chap, cxlvi., Pierret remarks that Ounnofr£ is 
“ the Good Being,” ou celui qui est le bien ; and 
gives a long list of references to the Book of 
the Dead, which certainly does not appear to 
me to be a work so archaic in character that its 
mention of the Good Being would appear an 
anachronism. 

As to images or pictures at Denderah, I am 
informed that, though the site is early, the 
inscriptions are not older than Ptolemy XHL 
The zodiac there is late enough, according to 
Mr. le Page Benouf, in the passage ( Hibbert 
Lectures, 29-30) where he displays the ignoranoe 
of an opponent, whom he calls “ Mr. M'Lennan ” 
29), “Mr. M’Lellan” (p. 30), and “Mr. 
Lennan” (p. 30, note 1). 

It must be apparent that knowledge of the 
language of Egypt, in the breast, for example, 
of M. Pierret or of Dr. Birch, would not lead 
the mytholosists to Mr. le Page Benoufs 
splendid or glorious hare. But far be it from 
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me to hint that he may he wrong about the 
hare. The hare would suit the anthropologist 
rarely, though the anthropologist would not 
necessarily account for his existence by an ex¬ 
planation connected with “ the double sense of 
a word." The connexion between Osiris and 
the hare might be the result of a Volksetymologie, 
or of a hieroglyphic sign too literally taken, 
or it might be one of the oases of fusing a totem 
with a god which are perfectly familiar in 
Peruvian, in Samoan, ana probably in Greek 
and Egyptian mythology. 


“ TIIE EIGHT HONOURABLE." 

London, 8 . W.: May 8 ,1886. 

In your kindly notice of The Bight Honour¬ 
able, which I have just seen, the reviewer 
observes that the “late Social Federation 
riots” are described in the story “ with but 
trilling variations from the actual newspaper 
reports.” Nothing could be more natural and 
reasonable than the assumption that the riots 
in The Bight Honourable were taken from the 
actu 1 riots in London streets. But the reviewer 
will, I am satisfied, accept my assurance that 
the chapters about the riots in The Bight 
Honourable were not merely planned, but 
written, and not merely written, but in type, 
before the Social Federation disturbances had 
broken out, or were expected. It was a curious 
coincidence, not undeserving, perhaps, of this 
lino or two of notice. 

Justin McCarthy. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, May 17, 5 p.m. Hlbbert Lecture: “The 
Orixiu and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by 
Celtio Heathendom,” V., by Prof. Rhys. 

7.30 p.m. Education: “The Worst Methods of 
teaching Geography,” by Prof. J. M. D. Meikle- 
Jobn. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture, 
“Animal Mechanics," III., by Hr. B. W. Rlohard- 
son. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute. 

Tussdat. May 18 , 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Function of Circulation,” III., by Prof. A. Gamgee. 

7.46 p.m. Statistical: •' Occupations of the 
People or the United Kingdom, 1801 to 1881 ,” by 
hr. C. Booth. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : “ Japanese Art Work,” 
IH., by Mr Ernest Hart. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : “ Modern Machine 

_ Tools and Workshop Appliances, for the Treatment 
of Heavy Forgings and Castings,” by Mr. W. W. 
Hulse. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: "A Male Specimen of 
JtMpidornu tugluhnt-ttrtii,” by Dr. A. B. Meyer; 

• Descriptions of new or little-known Earthworms, 
together with an Aooount of certain iStracturai 
Variations exhibited in Pmonyx exeavatui," by 
Mr. Frank E. Beddard; “The Species of Wild 
Goats and their Distribution,” by Mr. Bolster. 

Wednesday, May is, 6 pun. Hlbbert Lecture: "The 
Origin and Growth of Reunion as illustrated by 
Celtio Heathendom,” VI., by Prof. Rhys. 

8 p.m. Society of Arte: “Watchmaking by 
Machinery," by Prof. Leonard Waldo. 

8 p.m. Dialectical: “ Women's Work and the 
Labour Market,” by Mrs. Ashton Ditke. 

Thttbsdat, May so, 3 pjn. Royal Institution: “The 
Alkaloids,” III., by Prof. Dewar. 

4.30 pan. Royal Society. 

8 p.m. Historical: “The Formation and Deoay 
Of Craft Gilds," by the Rev. W. Cunningham. 

8 p.m. Chemical: Ballot for Election of Fellows. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries: “Medieval Maser and 
an early Communion Cup,” by the Vicar and Church¬ 
wardens of All Hallows, Exeter; “ Early Maoe of 
the Borongh of Lyme Regis,” by Mr. W. H. St. J. 
Hope; “ Basket-work Images of Men on Sculptured 
Stonee at Oheekley and Horn, and an Indeed Stone at 
Skip with, Yorks,” by the Rev. G. F. Browne. 

FBIDAT, May 81, 8 p.m. PhHoIoeioal: Anniversary 
Meeting, President's Annual Address, by the Rev. 
Prof. Skeat. 

8 p.m. Sodety of Arts: “Everyday Life of 
Indian Women,” by Capt. R. 0. Temple. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Forms of 
Seedlings: the Causes to which they are due,” by 
Sir J. Lubbock. 

Satusday, May 99,8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ How to 
form a Judgment on Musical Works,” III, by Prof. 
Ernest Pauer. 

8 p.m. Botanic: General Meeting. 

3 p.m. Sodety of Arts: “Electricity,” VX, by 
Prof. George Forbes. 

8 p.m. Physical. 


SCIENCE. 

Scottish Philosophy. By Andrew Sett. (Black¬ 
wood.) 

The main object of these very able and 
elegantly written lectures is to show how 
Scottish thought has contributed to the 
refutation of the “ common theory of ideas,” 
which culminated in Hume. 

“ Modem Empiricism,” says Prof. Seth, 
‘‘builds upon Hume, and German philosophy 
dainis to be, in the first instance, an answer to 
Hume .... I mean .... to try to seize the 
main drift of Reid's contention against Hume 
. . . . and to compare this ‘ answer ’ with the 
answer of Kant [made seventeen years later], 
and the amended answer of German idealism 
since Kant’s time.” 

“ The common or- Cartesian theory of 
ideas,” which Reid set himself to refute, 
originated in the abstraction of two inde¬ 
pendent entities — material substance and 
mental substance—out of “ the living whole 
of knowledge.” How are these two inde¬ 
pendent entities related ? This was the ques¬ 
tion which “the common theory of ideas” 
laboured to answer. Ideas in the mind are 
caused by and represent qualities of matter 
which in some cases they do, and in other 
cases do not resemble. But of material sub¬ 
stance itself we have no “idea.” We believe, 
however, in its existence; on what evidence 
it is not clear; for we hare no intuition of it 
as we have of Belf, and no demonstration of it 
as we have of the existence of God, which 
we demonstrate from that of self. This was 
the position in which Locke left “the com¬ 
mon or Cartesian theory of ideas.” Berkeley 
swept away the unknown material substratum, 
but insisted on the relations in which our 
ideas—the sole objects of knowledge —stand to 
self and God, beings of whom we have not 
ideas hut notions. This was an important 
deviation from sensational principles, and was 
at once recognised as such by Reid: 

“This account of ideas,” he says, “is very 
different from' that which Locke has given. 
In his system we have no knowledge where we 
have no ideas. Every thought must have an 
idea for its immediate object. In Berkeley’s 
the most important objects are known without 
ideas ... If there be so many things that 
may be apprehended and known without ideas 
this very naturally suggests a scruple with 
regard to thoso that are left; for it may he 
said, if we can apprehend and reason about the 
world of spirits without ideas, is it not possible 
that we may apprehend and reason about a 
material world without ideas ? ” 

On this Prof. Seth remarks; 

“Whether unexceptionably expressed or not 
the criticism urged here by Reid is a true one, 
and goes to the heart of the matter. If the 
existence of ideas involves in one aspect a 
permanent combining principle called self, 
which is not an idea or impression, may not a 
similar principle, or similar principles, be in¬ 
volved m that coherence of the ideas which 
constitutes the material universe ? Hoes not 
the perception of ideas on Berkeley’s own 
theory depend on the unacknowledged presence 
of such an element ? Evidently it does. 
Berkeley’s theory of divine causation and 
intelligible oonnexion is entirely dependent on 
such a principle. ... It is not ideas per se, but 
ideas as interpretable, as significant of a perma¬ 
nent order that supply him with tho founda¬ 
tion of his system.” 


This foundation concealed in his earlier 
writings is evident in Sirt's, where 
“ we find that he has left his early positions 
far behind him. . . . But Siris was without 
influence upon English thought, at all events 
till the present generation, whioh has reaped 
the fruit of Prof. Fraser's loving care. It is 
enough for us here, therefore, to recognise the 
faot that Berkeley’s philosophy may be de¬ 
veloped in two directions. ... If we develop 
his theory of ‘ notions ’ we arrive at a phil¬ 
osophy which hears a striking resemblance to 
the rational or spiritual idealism of to-day, 
whether that is founded on Kant and Hegel or 
has its origin nearer homo.” 

Prof. Seth does good service in again call¬ 
ing attention to this side of Berkeley’s 
thought, the appreciation of which by Prof. 
Fraser is in itself an important contribution 
of “ Scottish Philosophy ” to the “ answer to 
Hume.” It is mainly owing to Prof. Fraser’s 
sympathetic presentation of “ Berkeley’s 
philosophic thought in its organic unity in 
connexion with his personal history ” that we 
can now u9e Berkeley as “ an instrument in 
philosophising.” Berkeley had too long been 
regarded as merely a link in the sensational 
succession—as a more or less consistent Locke 
or Hume. But Prof. Fraser has taught us 
to regard less exclusively his “ points of con¬ 
tact” with predecessors and successors, and 
to penetrate into the of the man himself 
as realised in his whole life and work. Tho 
social ardour which inspired the Bermuda 
scheme, and the Neoplatonism which found 
expression in Siris, are, we now see, more 
characteristic of the man than the scientific 
interest which co-operated with other forces 
of his nature to produce the New Theory 
of Vision. “ Spiritual Consciousness,” or 
‘f Faith” is what Prof. Fraser’s study has 
found most characteristic of Berkeley’s per¬ 
sonality. Religions and moral enthusiasm 
dominated his thought even when its movement 
seemed to be most purely scientific. It is with 
Cud worth and Kant os moralists, rather than 
with Hume the critic of scientific method, that 
he should be compared. The student of the 
Kantian ethic and its developments has much 
to learn in the “ philology,” and we venture to 
think, also, in thephilosophy, of hissnbjectfrom 
the Neoplatonic writers, ancient and modern, 
especially from Cudworth among the modern; 
and so far as Berkeley from temperament and 
reading was imbued with their spirit, he helps 
us to appreciate a “metaphysio of ethics.” 
The cardinal doctrine of the Neoplatonic 
ethics, the unity of vorprv; and j9ovXi^tk, 
is Kant’s cardinal doctrine that in virtue 
of the function of the practical reason, 
—by conduct man enters into the “ in¬ 
telligible world ” or “ kingdom of ends,” and 
realises himself as a person. So to Berkeley, 
as Prof. Fraser points ont, the notion of 
“ self ” is given with the consciousness of 


“ responsibility ”—apart from “ conduct,” 
from membership in a “kingdom of ends"’ 
from “ correspondence ” with a rational 
system or “ older of things,” self is a mere 
nonentity. The perception of this great 
truth in its many bearings is presented by 
Prof. Seth in these lectures as the capital 
achievement of the philosophic thought of 
our day; and Prof. Fraser’s interpretation of 
Berkeley is with justice reckoned as one of 
the most noteworthy contributions made by 
“ Scottish Philosophy ” to this achievement. 
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Hume, seeing the futility of the “ common 
theory of ideas” as an explanation of the 
relation between two disparate substances, 
boldly swept away both substances, and 
retained only the “ideas” which his pre¬ 
decessors had invented to mediate between 
tie substances. Oaly “ideas”— it., “per- 
c -prions,” exist; and “ they seem conjoined, 
b it never connected .” But does experience as 
a matter of fact consist of such merely 
“ loose ” and separate atoms of sensation ? 
It id’s answer to this question thus put 
i< developed by Prof. Seth in an admir¬ 
able lecture (iii ) Reid insists that we do not 
hi gin with simple apprehension or with ideas 
par se, but with judgment—apprehension 
a companied by belief. “The first having 
of a sensation,” as Prof. Seth explains, “is 
at the same time the knowledge of it as 
objective and the knowledge of it as mine ” 
It was a true instinct which led Reid and his 
school to single out for special attack the 
doctrine of representative perception, and to 
oppose to it that of immediate perception or 
natural realism. The doctrine of representative 
perception was necessitated by the two-sub¬ 
stance dogma; whereas the doctrine of natural 
realism denies the “ foreignness of matter to 
mind.” But, although Reid has passed beyond 
the two-substance dogma, Kant, “the very 
prince of representationists,” has not. He 
accepts the Lockian doctrine that we can 
know only our own ideas. He adds to it 
that the connexions of our ideas cannot come 
from them or from things, but mnst be of 
subjective origin. The untenability of this 
position is thus indicated by Prof. Seth: 

“ What guidance have I in employing now one 
category, now another? Evidently there is 
none in the categories themselves. They are 
ready, but indifferent; they await the summons. 
Whence does the summons come then P Whence 
can it come but from the sense-elements them¬ 
selves—from the apprehended data ? . . . The 
use to which Kant eventually puts the cate¬ 
gories is . . . simply to add the mind’s stamp of 
necessity to connexions which exist independ¬ 
ently, but which as so existing are taid to be 
merely contingent. But it is no more than 
saying ... Is not this demonstration of their 
uselessness and superfluity just another way of 
saying that btcaute the categories are already in 
things wo do not require subjectively to supply 
them ? ” 

This doctrine, which Prof. Seth evolves 
from his criticism of Kant’s position is prac¬ 
tically the natural realism of Reid, who is 
thus “in advance of the German so far as 
the soundness and ultimate tenability of his 
position is concerned.” The noumenon is not 
separated from the phenomenon by an im¬ 
passable gulf, as Kant maintained; it is the 
same thing as the phenomenon, but regarded 
in all instead of in only a few of its rela¬ 
tions. Kant, with his distinction between 
the phenomenon which we know, and the 
noumenon which we cannot know, is, Prof. 
Seth thinks, essentially an “ agnostic.” The 
doctrine of the relativity of knowledge, as 
elaborated by Hamilton and Mansel (see lec¬ 
ture v.—a highly interesting lecture), is one 
development of the agnosticism inherent in 
Kant’s system; another development is repre¬ 
sented by Lange, whom Prof. Seth singles out 
as the typical Neo-Kantian agnostic. 

“ To Lange and those who think with him the 
great achievement of the “ Critique ” is to have 


finally slain the chimeras of metaphysics by 
fixing the limits of our necessary ignorance. 
And, of course, abundant evidence may be 
adduced to prove how strongly Kant’s own 
mind was possessed by this 'new of his achieve¬ 
ments ; though it is only fair to add that in 
such passages where he speaks of the utility of 
the philosophy of pure reason as of an entirely 
negative character Kant has usually in his 
mind the complementary function of the 
practical reason for which he is ‘ making room.’ 
But this completion of the theory is in general 
rejected by the followers in question. They 
are content to abide by the negative results.” 

Explicit statements can certainly be found in 
the Oeechichte dee ifaterialismue which bear 
out this view of Lange’s position. At the 
same time we think that he really stands 
much closer than he himself imagined to the 
Kantian doctrine that by conduct man enters 
into the “intelligible world.” He, indeed, 
describes the intelligible world as a world of 
“ poetry ” ; but “ poetry ” as he understands 
it is closely implicated with “ conduct ”; it is 
not “the mere play of talented caprice,” but 
“the necessary birth of the spirit of man, 
springing from sources deep-rooted in our 
race—the fountain of all that is high and 
holy—the effective counterpoise of pessimism.” 
In other words—it is as expressing and sus¬ 
taining “conduct” that “poetry” is said 
by Lange to reveal the “ intelligible world.” 
This view probably exaggerates the practical 
influence of “ poetry,” but it can hardly be 
said to “ reject the completion of the Kantian 
theory.” As for the charge of “inherent 
agnosticism” brought against the Kantian 
system itself, we cannot but think that it is 
an insignificant one. A system which recog¬ 
nises clearly that “ the true beginning of meta¬ 
physic lies in ethics,” to quote Lotze’s dictum, 
cannot be “ inherently agnostic.” The key¬ 
stone doctrine of the whole Kantian system is 
that man by moral conduct (action in accord¬ 
ance with the categorical imperative) enters 
into an “ intelligible world ” or society of 
free-agents; the understanding, however, with 
its categories applicable only to phenomena or 
the data of the sensible world cannot com¬ 
prehend a “free-agent” or member of the 
intelligible world. This doctrine was thought 
out by Kant with exclusive reference to 
human conduct; but we may extend its 
application to the function by which any 
organism maintains its existence as an or¬ 
ganism, or “corresponds,” as the saying 
is, “with an orderly environment.” All 
organisms strive after to del «<u to Oiiav. The 
behaviour of the individual organism is con¬ 
trolled by a law which has regard to the good 
of its race as surviving under definite con¬ 
ditions. The categorical imperative of ethics 
is but a variant of “live: be perfect after 
your kinds ”—the “ imperative ” which all 
organisms obey. Moral conduct or “free¬ 
dom” is but life icar ifrxqv; and life 
(the unconscious life of plants as well as 
man’s self-conscious life) makeB the vast 
assumption, which the understanding with its 
categories cannot justify, that “ life is worth 
living,” an assumption which does not seem 
to differ from Green’s “conception of there 
being an order of things, whatever that order 
may turn out to be," winch Prof. Seth describes 
as a “faith.” In other words, life declaring, 
by the fact of its own continuance, that it is 
“ worth living ”—is itself the noumenon. A 
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system which hinges on a theory such as this 
of the identity of life and the noumenon cannot 
be described as “agnostic.” Personality or 
“ intelligible character” is “ not understood ” 
only as sight is “ not seen.” Life itself is 
greater and more “ rational ” than the 
“ understanding,” which is merely one of the 
faculties of life, and that too only of life as 
realised in man. We live, but cannot properly 
be said to “ understand ” life as we under¬ 
stand a fact of experience when we compare 
it with other facts before us or remembered. 
No external reasons can be given for a 
“ faith ” which is rational in its own right. 
When Kant is charged with “ agnosticism,” 
it is because too much is made of the letter 
of his distinction between noumenon and 
phenomenon. His true metaphysical position 
is determined by his doctrine of conduct or 
life, and is, we take it, not different from 
Goethe’s when he says: 

“ Natur hat weder Kern noch Schale, 

Alles 1st sie mit einem Male.” 

And this, after all, is the truth which Green, 
in his war against abstractions, and Prof. 
Seth following him, press upon our accept¬ 
ance ; not, however, we think, without certain 
inconsistencies of thought or, it may be, of 
expression, for they formulate the ultimate 
“ faith ” in such a way as to invite the under¬ 
standing to come in with its distinction of 
“facts” to be explained, and “hypothesis” 
necessary to explain them. That the under¬ 
standing cannot reconcile what it has thus 
separated is brought forcibly home to us by 
the itropiai which his formula raises for Proi 
Seth himself. 

“ We must admit,” he says, “ that many things 
have been left vague. What are we to say of 
the nature of this self-consciousness which we 
call eternal ? Has it an existence for itself, or 
is it realised only in the individuals whose 
thought it co-ordinates ? And what of my 
own individual existence, and its relation to 
this eternal and universal consciousness ? ” 

These, however, are questions which (as 
we gather from his preface) Prof. Seth hopes 
to treat in a future course of lectures. We 
look forward with interest to the fulfilm ent 
of this hope. A thinker of Prof. Seth’s 
earnestness, and ability, and literary power, 
dealing with “questions” which symbolise 
so much, cannot fail to produce something 
better than “ answers.” J. A. Stewart. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE n>ENT£FIOATION OF PLACE-NAMES IN 
THE “BUNDEHESH.” 

Munich: May s, 188*. 

Your Teheran correspondent, in his letters 
published in the Academy of April 10 and 
May 1, gives many geographical details that 
are interesting, and tend either to confirm, or 
to modify, some of the identifications already 
proposed regarding the mountains and rivers 
mentioned in the Bundeheeh. In all such details 
his great local knowledge of the country is of 
the utmost value, but there are a few points re¬ 
garding his MS. authorities that call for some 
remark. 

In the first place, the desert, or steppe, of 
Pusht Gushtispan may be dismissed from con¬ 
sideration, as it appears to be merely a mis¬ 
reading originating with Nferyosang, the Parsi 
high priest who edited the Pdzand Minokhird 
in the fifteenth century. In the original 
Pahlavi text the name is “ Pdshfindas,” corres- 
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ponding to the “ Peshyansai ” of the Bundeheth; 
and it would be useful to know if this name 
can be identified with that of any existing 
locality near Mount Dem&vend, although the 
Bundeheth places it in Kavulistan, where the 
name may be connected with the Pishfn valley, 
which is very possibly the Pisinangh Var of the 
Avetta, where the hero Keres&spa offered a 
propitiatory sacrifice to the angel, of water. 
Possibly your correspondent possesses some 
other version of the Minokhird, m which he has 
found the statement about the “ many jackals ” 
of this desert; unless, indeed, he has understood 
the word iArk or tArak , in the Bundeheth ac¬ 
count, as meaning a jackal rather than a TCirk, 
though the latter seems better suited to the 
context. The desert being dismissed, there 
stall remains Pusht-i Vishtdsp&n as a very 
natural name for a range of mountains near 
Nishapur, including the Gunavat and B5vand 
mountains of the Bundeheth. As the latter 
mountain is evidently the Ba£vant (“ shining ”} 
mountain of the Avetta, whose name is a com¬ 
mon Avetta word connected with Sanskrit 
revat, it is not likely that this name can have 
any direct connexion with the rivend or rhubarb 
plant. 

The “ Spend-dat mountain in Yar Ervand ” 
may be near Bar, as your correspondent sug¬ 
gests, or it may be merely in the district of 
Bevand, as var means any fiat land, or water, 
within definito limits; but no stress oan be 
safely laid upon the word rAin-tan, which 
occurs in the Paris MS. This MS. is un¬ 
doubtedly a copy of another which is now at 
Copenhagen, and which is some 350 years 
older. In this older MS. the word after “Spend- 
dat * has been tom off, but there has not been 
space enough for ruin-tan, as written in the 
Paris MS.; but only for kdf, “ mountain,” as 
written in other M88., which latter is'precisely 
the word required by the oontext. It appears, 
therefore, that the writer of the Paris MS., 
finding his original defective, must have 
assumed that the word “ Spend-d&t ” was the 
name of the famous son of Gushtksp, and conse¬ 
quently filled up the blank with that prince’s 
usual title rAin-tan. 

In all cases we have to consider that the 
Bundeheth, as we yet know it, is only a col¬ 
lection of extracts from a larger work which, 
when it becomes accessible, may very muoh 
modify any conclusions that we can now form 
from the fragments we possess. 

E. ~Sf. West. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Dr. E. B. Tylor is lecturing at Oxford this 
term, as reader in anthropology, on “ The 
Origins of Civilisation.” 

A Year with the Birdt is the title of a book 
which Mr. Blackwell of Oxford is about to 
publish. It will contain chapters on the birds 
of Oxford and the birds of the Alps, con¬ 
cluding with a chapter on the ornithological 
passages in Virgil’s poems. The author is an 
Oxford tutor. 

The total number of candidates for election 
into the Boyal Society this year is sixty-two. 
Of these the following fifteen have been recom¬ 
mended by the Council for election, the voting 
will take place on June 4: Shelford Bidwell, 
W. Colenso, H. B. Dixon, Major-Gen. E. E. 
Festing, E.E., Prof. A. E. Forsyth, Prof. 
A. H. Green, Prof. Victor Horsley, T. E. Lewis, 
E. Meldola, Dr. P. H. Pye-Smith, H. C. 
Bussell, Prof. W. C. Unwin, E. Warington, 
Capt. W. J. L. Wharton, and H. Wilde. 

A preliminary meeting of the officers of the 
International Statistical Institute was held at 
Cologne from May 1 to 4. Sir Eawson W. 
Eawson, president; Prof, von Neumann- 
Spallart and M. E. Levasseur, vice-presidents; 


Sig. Luigi Bodio, general secretary; and Mr. 
John Biddnlph Martin, treasurer, were present. 
It was decided, on the invitation of the Italian 
Government, to hold the general meeting at 
Borne, on September 23. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Eev. W. Henry Jones, of Skirbeck 
Quarter, Boston, has been elected a foreign 
corresponding member of the Hungarian 
Academy of Soienoes, upon the motion of Prof. 
Vambfry, in recognition of researches made in 
the folklore and languages of the Ugro-Altaic 
races. 

At recent meetings of the Academic des In¬ 
scriptions, M. Senart read two papers upon “The 
Epigraphy and Linguistic History of India,” 
in which he aimed at fixing the chronological 
order of the several dialects. The inscriptions 
of Asoka show that Vedic Sanskrit was the 
subject of cultivation in the middle of the third 
century B.c. Classical Sanskrit was developed 
between the third century B.O. and the first 
century a.d. The development of the Prakrit 
dialects comes later, their grammar not having 
been fixed before the third or even the fourth 
century a.d. M. Philippe Berger read two 
papers upon some bilingual clay tablets, in 
cuneiform and Aramaean characters, in the 
British Museum. They all embody contracts 
relating to the sale or mortgage of land or 
slaves, or to the payment of com rents. The 
principal inscription is always in Assyrian, the 
Aramaean being in the nature of summaries 
endorsed on the edge. Their importance is 
twofold: (1) as indicating tho pronunciation of 
certain proper names, which cannot be ascer¬ 
tained with certainty from the ideographic and 

S llabio cuneiform characters; and (2) as proving 
e use of Aramaean writing at Nineveh in the 
eighth century b.0. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

B&ownimo Socistt. — (Friday, April SO ) 

J. T. Nsttlbship, Esq., in the Chair.—The paper 
read was on “ Browning as a Landscape Painter,” 
by Mr. Howard S. Pearson, of Birmingham. The 
writer began by pointing out that, although whole 
volumes, such as Faehiarolto and Ferithtah, and even 
The Ring and the Book, may be read through with 
scarcely the discovery of a landscape. Browning 
is certainly a minute observer of nature and a 
powerful landscape painter. Nothing would be 
easier than to track him through the season or 
through a day, and to show that through all the 
successive orderly changes and varying moods of 
nature he has observed with unremitting care, and 
described with perfect fidelity. Mr. Pearson 
illustrated this by many apt quotations, and pro¬ 
ceeded to show how the details are as carefully 
studied as the grander features of the mass, 
quoting many happy descriptions of bird and 
insect, plant and flower. But if we are asked it 
then Mr. Browning a landscape painter, that is, by 
profession or choice, as an artist chooses that branch 
of his art and wins himself a name therein—we 
answer emphatically, “No.” His pictures are 
sudden, brilliant, brief eoupt de tabre. You may 
read poem after poem and find no pictures, or, at 
most, only such hasty graphic touches as a man 
might jot on the margin of his book to elucidate 
the text. For this reserve there must be some 
reason. In PauHnt he wot a landscape painter, but 
that poem he has disowned, explicitly, as an expres¬ 
sion of his art. He paints pictures still—few so 
well; but he makes nature his background merely. 
His heart is in the drama, not in the scenery. The 
tendencies of the time are otherwise—naturalistic 
rather than dramatic; but the writer thought 
Browning right even as a matter of art. For 
himself, the landscapes which impress him 
most are those which are broad, general, sober—in 
which minuteness is sacrificed to mass and detail 
to general verisimilitude. We are lost if we 
attempt to compete with nature in detail, and 
this holds as true in pen as in brash-work. 


Thomson’s and Scott’s long descriptions soon pall 
and leave no clear impression; and, especially in 
the Bxeurtion, Wordsworth’s noble philosophy is 
obscured and weakened by the lavish wealth ol its 
surroundings. We are perpetually bracing our¬ 
selves up to admire as a beauty what ought to burn 
itself in as a thought. “ As art Browning’s land¬ 
scapes, careful and true, but rapid, reticent and 
reserved, seem to me right.” In this deliberate 
pushing back of landscape into what he evidently 
thinks its proper place, there is a meaning more vit al 
than any mere question of the poet’s technical art: 
that man, with all his imperfections and vilenesses, 
is still the crown of the world, the final object of 
God’s earthly oreation, the topmost step in the 
ladder, the double-natured being whose dwelling 
is on the {indefinable borderland between the earthly 
and the temporal, the unseen and the eternal. 
Man first, nature, not seoond, but far away in the 
background. This is not the teaching of latter- 
day science, at least of its most popular exponents. 
Beautiful flowers, and forms, and perfumes address 
themselves not to man’s jaded senses, but to the 
finer aesthetio capacity of the boe and the butterfly. 
They are not beauties, even, but advertisements 
and traps, useful in the struggle for life. It is not 
very respectful to the Almighty, this belittling of 
his works and his purpose in them. Our own 
actions subserve multitudinous purposes besides 
their ultimate object, but God’s must be confined 
to a single barren end. Again, we call certain pheno¬ 
mena grand—thunder, Alps, the ocean—but they 
are grand only to man. Such grandeur as we 
know, or can know, in nature, is clearly expres¬ 
sible only in terms of humanity. “Life is 
probation and this earth no goal, but starting- 
point of man,” says Browning. It might have 
been simple work to be a poet, he says, in Sordello, 
but for this— 

“So could I . . . . put in one song 
A single sight, did not my hand, too strong 
Twitch in the least the root-strings of the whole, 
Hoio could externals satisfy my soul ? ” 

Herein, one may see why one of the noblest of 
landscape painters is chary in his painting of 
landscape. Here, loo, the secret of that human 
sympathy whioh brings to Browning an ever- 
gathering stream of disoiples: the true source of 
the power of the artist who has caught the true 
spirit of poetry, knowing and saying from first to 
last : 

“ God is the perfect poet, 

Who, in his person, acts His own creations.” 
The Chairman said that he had heard the paper 
with great pleasure and also profit, but ventured to 
think the title might more justly have been “ How 
Browning puts Landscape second always, and Man 
first.” Full justice is doue to the verveand reticence 
and yet completeness with which Browning treats 
landscape; but while much ia granted, little is 
granted. No doubt in mere bulk there is vastly 
more in Browning of man than of natural objects; 
but there are two questions which cannot be over¬ 
looked, viz., Does Browning, from first to last, 
give us landscape pure—that is, apart from any 
other emotion than that of the human being who 
sees and enjoys it? and, again, Doss he, in using 
landscape, either as an avowed accessory, or in 
obviously using it with a purpose linked into the 
drama of the moment, put it far behind, and not 
rather in intimate relation with, the human life 
which is his theme ? Both these questions the 
chairman would answer in the affirmative, and 
could cite numberless illustrations. He felt 
tempted, as a tribute to the worth of Mr. Pearson's 
paper, to write a reply to it.—Dr. Furnivall con¬ 
sidered that Browning's power in nature-painting 
had been greatly overlooked. It was one of the 
most attractive cf his qualities—perhaps the most 
attractive—and there was too little of it in the 
body of works.—Mr. G. B. Shaw differed. Brown- 
ning knew what he could do best, and, life being 
short, he did that chiefly; and after all, man is 
more interesting to man than landscape.—Most of 
the other speakers expressed agreement with the 
place given to landscape and outward nature in 
Browning’s works in the paper.—In replying, Mr. 
Pearson said—in answer to a wish which had been 
expressed that he should have linked more clearly 
the second with the first part of bis paper—that 
from his point of view they were necessarily and 
indissolubly linked together, He had tried to 
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explain how it was that Browning, the finest 
landscape painter among onr poets, paints, in pro¬ 
portion to the bulk of his work, the fewest 
landscapes. There could be but one reason—the 
one he had tried to give and enforce. Mr. Pearson 
added that the largo class at the Midland Institute 
in Birmingham, to which he lectured on English 
Literaturo, had been interested very keenly in his 
course on Browning. 

Philological Society. — (Friday, May 7.) 

Rev. Pnor. Skbat, President, in the Chair.—Mr. 
Alexander J. Ellis, V.P., gave a report on his 
dialectal work since May, 1885. He said that of 
the six divisions of English dialects—Southern, 
Western, Eastern, Midland. Northern, and Low¬ 
land Scotch—he had completed the first draft of 
the first three in a form only wanting final revision 
to be ready for press. He proceeded to give an 
account of bis mode of work; of his twelve districts 
in the south, two in the west, and five in the east; 
explaining the salient characters on which he 
relied, and detailing the nature of his illustrations, 
and the names and qualifications of the informants 
on whom he relied. He concluded by expressing 
a hope that by next May he might be able to bring 
up the other three divisions to the same stage, so 
as to go to press in the summer of 1887 and oome 
out of it in the autumn of 1888. 


FINE ART. 

ORE AT BALE of PICTURES, at radooad prteoa (Engravings, Cbroraoi, 
and OtaoffraptM).haadaoaMlr flramd. trorj about to purehaao pleUarw 

should pa; a wtrft. Vary aolubla for wadding aa4 Chrtatmaa p caaaa t a. ■ 
Oro. Bill, 111, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

Tiiehb was once a fear (somewhat unneces¬ 
sary perhaps) that the Grosvenor Gallery might 
prove a thorn in the side of the Royal Academy 
by becoming a Salon dee Refutes ; but this fear is 
long past. The most important outsider, Mr. 
Bums Jones, has been received into the 
bosom of the orthodox establishment. M. 
Legros and Mr. Whistler are secessionists or 
absentees, and the rest of those who may be 
said to have formed “the opposition” are of 
comparatively small importance. Nevertheless, 
Bond Street is a more formidable rival of 
Piccadilly than ever ; and that mainly through 
the action of the members of the Academy 
themselves, who send to the Grosvenor piotures 
which Burlington House can ill afford to lose. 
It is not too much to say that if the contribu¬ 
tions by Academicians and Associates to the 
Grosvenor this year had been hung on the 
walls of their own exhibition wo should not 
have heard so many or so just complaints of 
its being a “poor Academy.” Indeed many 
of these havo sent their most attractive if not 
their best work to the Grosvenor. This is 
certainly the case with Mr. Orchardson, Mr. 
Watts, and Mr. Burno Jones; and some would 
be inclined to add Mr. Poyntor, Mr. Alma 
Tadema, Mr. Waterhouso, and Mr. G. D. 
L“slie. A 

Mr. Orchardson’s “Master Baby” (3l|, if 
not the most important or interesting in sub¬ 
ject, is nevertheless, in some respects, the finest 
picture he has painted. It represents a lady, 
playing with her baby, who lies on a cushion 
placed upon an old-fashioned settee hacked and 
seated with gilt cane, at the other end of 
which the mother sits bending over in the 
direction of the child. The expressions are 
very natural and sweet; hut it is in its technical 
merit that its special distinction lies. Without 
departing from that incomparable lightness 
and spontaneity of touch or from that purity of 
colour for which the artist is so celebrated, he 
has managed to reach a depth and richness and 
a solidity which have hitherto seemed to lie 
beyond his aim, if not beyond his scopo. 

There is a grandeur of design in Mr. Watts's 
“ Death of Cain ” at the Academy which he has 
rarely equalled; hut at the same time it will 


scarcely be so generally attractive as his sad 
sweet figure of “ Hope" (61), blindfold and 
deaf, seated exhausted upon the globe and 
crooning with her ear dose to her lute to catch 
the faint sound of its last unbroken string. 
Despite the failure of haud, which is too 
perceptible in its execution, and despite the 
angularity of the arm, this is a design which 
cannot fad to impress all by the wonder of its 
pitifulness and the tender opalescenoe of its 
colour. The strange, dark-visaged figure, with 
the phosphorescent eyes, in the picture called 
“ The Soul’s Prison ” (10), is less easily to be 
appreciated, but it may claim serious attention 
as a sincere imaginative effort of mystic art. 

Mr. Alma Tadema sends what is, perhaps, the 
best portrait that he has ever given us; or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say the 
best picture which is a portrait, for since he has 
taken to portraiture he has never failed to 
render in a striking manner the character of his 
sitters. This picture would, however, he attrac¬ 
tive on other grounds. In design it shows none of 
that love of fragmentary composition which 
gives the charm of the unexpected to so many of 
his genre piotures hut is, perhaps, a little out of 
place. Except for the clever architectural back¬ 
ground, against the subdued golden tone of 
which the figure stands out in all its splendour 
and green satin and creamy laoe and finely 
painted flesh, there is little but its marvellous 
execution by which its authorship would he 
promptly detected. It is, at least, a final 
answer to all who doubt Mr. Tadema’s power 
to exoel in this branch of art and in pictures of 
this scale. At the same time it is quite possible 
to prefer his smaller work and his more special 
subjects; and it would be a sad day if Mr. 
Tadema were to resign, in order to rival others, 
that peculiar branch of art in which othen 
attempt in vain to rivd him. Substituting 
marble for tiles and the costume of Rome for 
that of Holland, he is the de Hoogh of the 
nineteenth century, the incomparable painter of 
light reflected from shining surfaces. Bnt he 
is idyllic and dramatic as well. Fortunately the 
Grosvenor is not without a specimen of that 
gemlike art which we should miss so much. “ A 
Foregone Conclusion ” (72) shows ns a marble 
staircase in the sunny South open air. Hidden 
at the turning are two girls in classic costume, 
one of whom holds the “ wedding ” finger of 
the other. To them climbs the unconscious 
lover hearing the little gold ring, whose 
destination is so obvious. It is a foolish thing 
to repeat over and over again with reference to 
each new work of this artist, that perhaps he 
has never painted marble so well as in this 
picture ; hut, as Mr. Pamblechock said, we 
“really must.” Next to her father’s little 
picture hangs one by Miss Ama Alma Tadema— 
“The Drawing Room” (73)—painted as few, 
except her father or mother or herself could 
paint it. It is enough to say that this elaborate 
bit of still life hangs by the side of “ A Fore¬ 
gone Conclusion,” and has no reason to wish 
itself elsewhere. 

It is seldom that the number one of an ex¬ 
hibition denotes the comparative rank of the 
picture, but this may he said with regard to the 
“ Flamma Yestalis ” of Mr. Burne Jones. A 
beautiful single figure, in which the artist once 
more displays to the full his exceptional gifts 
as a colourist. It is one of those few modern 
pictures of which it is safe to speak in superla¬ 
tive terms. Every touch of it, from one corner 
of the frame to the other, tends to perfect a 
scheme of colour of oxtreme beauty. The flesh, 
which Mr. Burne Jones has on this occasion 
chosen to tinge with the richer hues of 
nature, is exquisite in its tender warmth, 
and in perfect harmony with the lovely 
weavings of purple and blue and rod of 
her drapery, and the golden tone of the land¬ 
scape background. A picture, as Turner said, 


should “ after all, have —colour ” ; and when 
this oolour is combined with distinction of type 
and grace of form, as in this case, there is little 
that is wanting exoept beauty of sentiment, 
and that is not wanting here. Mr. Borne 
Jones’s best genius guided his hand when he 
painted this lovely creation. In this work 
Mr. Burne Jones fairly comes forward to ns; 
in his other works here we have to go to meet 
him. There is little difficulty in doing this 
with regard to the timid, tender figure of the 
anxious Magdalen turning round from the empty 
tomb to see, though not as yet to recognise, 
the risen Christ. Clad in a sombre, prune- 
coloured robe, half bent, full of hope ana awe, 
the figure has the effect which the subtle- 
minded artist intended. The whole scheme of 
oolour is subdued to its subject; much the 
same harmony as that of the Vestal, bnt in a 
minor key; not quite so lovely as it might have 
been, hut, still, appropriate, strange, and 
solemn. Over the whole composition there is 
the spirit of hush and suspense, as in the 
presenoe of the supernatural; but the formally 
posed and elaborately sandalled angels, and the 
stark, meagre figure of Christ, do not quite 
r se to the same level. The rather stiff figure 
of “Sibylla Delphioa” (16), high shouldered, 
with ashy hair beneath her blue cap, and clad in 
a robe of saffron, is a “ Burne Jones,” and 
that is all that can he said of it. The sibyl 
looks as though the laurels she holds in her 
right hand had been substituted for a mirror. 

It is not possible in this notice to exhaust all 
the works of the higher class which distinguish 
this unusually interesting Grosvenor; but a 
word must be said of that important example 
of the thoroughly aco mplished and refined art 
of Sig. Costa which hangs in the East Gallery. 
This is called “ Prate Francesco and Frate 
Sole” (183), and shows the saint of Assisi 
saluting the sun as it rises over Monte Snbasio. 
Seldom has so rich and varied a panorama of 
Italian scenery been painted with such fine 
generalisation of truth in oolour and light and 
vegetation. The artist has managed, in a way 
that is quit% his own, to unite fidelity to local 
fact with a thoro.jg tly understood and com¬ 
pletely wrought-out scheme of oolour. Dis¬ 
tinctness and softness, or, in other words, truth 
of form and light, have been conciliated by a 
compromise, the artistic justness of which 
leaves little to be desired. It is possible to 
imagine an improvement in tho figure; but this 
is adequate and finely placed, and acts satis¬ 
factorily as the keyn 'to of the noble sentiment 
which illuminates the masterpiece. 

Cosmo Mojtkhouse. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
ii. 

It is possible in a modified sense to agree 
with the dictum of certain modern schools that 
there are in painting no good and bad sub¬ 
jects—only good and bad pictures. That is, if 
this may he interpreted to mean that to realise 
intensity of pictorial expression and impression 
—not necessarily mere visual impression only— 
is all in all, and that the literary development 
of the subject through which it is sought to 
convey this impression, as distinguished from 
its appropriate pictorial development, is of 
comparatively secondary importance. This dis¬ 
gust in some quarters for subject, in a merely 
literary and auecdotio sense, is manifestly a 
reaction against the profusion of those historical 
and poetical narrations in paint which, though 
among us they have appeared in a diluted 
and weakened shape, are yet part of the 
inheritance of the romantic school of 1830. 
The choice of a subject, the relation of 
whioh in glowing verse or picturesque prose 
has proved attractive, is too often the first con- 
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Bideration ; the relation of that subject to the 
capabilities of painting as an art of expression 
]>e.r ae, unsupported by outside help, is deemed 
an entirely subsidiary matter, and is too much 
left to take care of itself. Yet, if the subject 
first appears to the painter as a pictorial vision, 
is in a sense first thought by him in paint, 
then it were idle to deny that, the more stirring, 
the more suggestive, the more intensely con¬ 
ceived that subject is, the greater the intensity 
and value of the impression, both visual and 
mental, which will be produced. In illustration 
of this view we need seek no better instances 
than the earlier and more worthy pictorial 
creationsof Rossetti, which, with all their obvious 
f a ults, have a unique value, because they are not 
only poems thought out in the brain, but pri¬ 
marily pictorial wholes which do not demand 
for their due expression transference from one 
art to another. 

Such a subject is Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s 
‘ ‘ The Magio Circle ” (450), a picture happily 
conceived, and exeouted with adequate, if not 
with consummate skill. A beautiful sorceress 
whose eyes glow with a sombre, inward light, 
stands, clothed in clinging robes of pale blue, 
bordered with strange, seemingly archaic Creek 
designs, in the intense starlight of a southern 
night; close to her is alow brazen tripod, from 
which rises straight into the air a column of white 
smoke. She carries in one hand a gleaming 
reaping-hook, with the other she guides in swift, 
firm sweep a wand, with the point of whioh she 
traces the magic circle. Outside are her com¬ 
panions, sinister ravens, who venture not within 
the charmed space. It matters but little 
that we have no sure knowledge to what 
time or place the strange enchantress be¬ 
longs, or with what fell intent she brews. The 
picture has a strange fascination, the subjeot is 
an intensely dramatic odc, and, above all, it is 
susceptible of adequate presentment as a paint¬ 
ing, unaided by explanation from outside. To 
pass from this work to Mr. J. R. Reid’s “ The 
Shipwreck ” (566) is a wide leap, both in sub¬ 
ject and style. To this painter we have already 
referred as one of the hopes of the younger 
English school, distinguished as he is for a sin¬ 
cerity, and relatively for an originality all too 
rare just now. True,his artistic methodand choice 
of subject have, without doubt, been deeply 
affected by close contemplation of the nobler 
models of the French school in its phase of 
poetic realism; but he has thereby been taught, 
not so muoh to imitate, as to look with unpre¬ 
judiced eyes into nature, and into himself. As 
a colourist he is open to the charge of man¬ 
nerism ; for his open-air effects, often singularly 
true and original, are yet limited in range, and 
they are obtained by the combination, in vary¬ 
ing proportions and in varying intensity, of his 
favourite bluish-green and greenish-blue with 
browns, buffs, and greys. His picture of this 
year suffers from a predominance, in a canvas 
of peculiarly sombre tone, of a green tint., less 
tempered and less harmonious than usual. It 
represents, with much pathos a-id genuine 
power of observation, groups of sea-folk, chiefly 
women and children, who stand shivering as 
they are blown about in the storm, scrutinising 
in agony the half inanimate forms of sailors 
saved from a shipwreck, as, one by one, these 
are bom up the cliff stairs. The composition is, 
however, somewhat straggling and infelicitous, 
even for a work of this type, where too undis¬ 
guised a striving after balanoe and style would 
be undesirable; and, on the whole, the painter is 
better represented by the smaller work which he 
shows at the Grosvenor Gallery. Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes, in “ Offto the Fishing Ground ” (1021), 
if he does not altogether disappoint the admirers 
he won last year, does nothing to enhance his 
suddenly acquired reputation. We have again 
the cool, harmonious grey tones founded on 
French models, the atmospherio effect, the 


freedom from affectation and sentimentality; 
but we have also the same want of mastery in 
rendering perspective, both linear and aerial, 
and, what is more serious, the same lack of 
genuine individuality, in the absence of 
which we do not venture to hope great 
things of an already skilful painter. Mr. Briton 
Riviere’s “ Rizpah ” (268) shows us a despairing 
woman, who half sits, half lies, absorbed 
in mute agony, at the foot of a huge gallows, 
on a great jutting promontory of bare rock. 
She is closely watched by a chain of howling 
wolves, while a lion and lioness creep stealthily 
down the mountain side. The work is certainly 
not an adequate version of the tragic story which 
it professes to illustrate; but, apart from such 
considerations, it has originality and real pathos 
of its own as a picture, although the sentiment 
is, as usual, somewhat melodramatic in quality. 
The monotonous evenness and want of contrast 
in the colouring, if here not altogether inexpres¬ 
sive or lacking appropriateness, are yet very 
noticeable. We like much less another of Mr. 
Riviere’s contributions, “ The Welcome ” (1020), 
a sentimentalised “ Bill Sikes” greeted on his 
return home by a tiny pup. It is, indeed, 
difficult to say anything new of Mr. Alma- 
Tadema, especially when he is on his favourite 
ground of classical genre, too evidently deemed 
by him inexhaustible. His “ Apodyterium,” 
or chamber in the balnea where the bathers 
lay aside their garments (285), is not in any 
important degree less admirable than its pre¬ 
decessors. But the surprises of the master’s 
technique have somewhat worn off, the piquancy 
of the realistic method and the style of the 
Dutch genre painter, as applied to subjects 
illustrating classical antiquity, has lost some of 
its flavour; with the result that the want of 
spontaneity and of real insight in his art are 
increasingly apparent. And yet certain very 
rare exceptions—the “ Sorrowing Pharoah,’’ for 
instanoe—prove that the accomplished painter 
can, on occasion, put forth higher powers. 

We have already referred in passing to the 
apparently flourishing Neo-Venetian school, 
which is this year represented by its two ac¬ 
credited chiefs, while it furnishes examples by 
its most powerful English representative, Mr. 
Logsdail, and by other skilful exponents, Messrs. 
De Blaas, Fildes, and Woods. A small work 
by M. van Haanen has, somehow, this year 
been permitted to slip into the Academy, 
where, en revanche, it has with much skill 
been hung on the line, and yet relegated to 
comparative obscurity by being placed in 
an unpopular and little frequented room. 
It bears the title, “ A Spring-tide in Venice ” 
(181), and shows a sprightly young Vene¬ 
tian girl, who has gathered up her delicate- 
hued skirts of cotton oyer her plump, bare 
legs, and gaily makes her way across the inun¬ 
dated pavement, while her seated companions, 
with equal good humour, prepare to follow her 
example. The consummate art of the master 
is here displayed with a result which appears so 
natural that, at first, wo omit to observe the 
admirable suggestion of the atmospheric 
envelope, the subtleties of the colouring, 
the life and movement of the whole. 
But, it will be said, here is a subject as trivial, 
as “ cheap,” as any affected by the numerous 
imitators of the “ chof-d’ecole ” ! Yet, this is 
not really the case ; the picture is founded on 
genuine observation, and, apart from its 
technical excellencies, is a real study of life, 
full of suggestion, and revealing the delight of 
the master in the human nature he observes. 
And this is tho touchstone whioh, even in art 
dealing with subjects of this type, most serve to 
distinguish the real jewel from the dexterous 
and brilliant imitation. Another remarkable 
artist of the same school, 8ig. Favretto, is very 
unfavourably represented by his “L’Ete ” (320). 
Wo have already alluded to the highly promising 


works in the same style contributed by Mr. 
Logsdail. His “Venetian alfresco” (1047) 
shows us, at quite close quarters, and in violent 
foreshortening, a gondola crammed with a 
whole company of townspeople of all ages and 
sizes, wearing gala attire. The execution is 
solid and powerful, though the impression 
conveyed is that the painter is as yet over 
emphatic, and indisposed to make the sacrifices 
which would be necessary in order to concentrate 
and emphasise his effects. In this work, again, 
we have a scene genuinely observed, which has 
made on the artist’s mind the definite impression 
which he here seeks to reproduce. Another 
work by the same painter, “Preparing for the 
Prooession of Ban Giovanni ” (554), reminds us, 
by a certain harsh blackness of shadow and 
earthiness in the flesh-tones, of some works of 
M. Munckacsy. It displays, nevertheless, real 
sympathy and charm, especially in the delinea¬ 
tion of the young children, whose delight at see¬ 
ing themselves attired for thefestivalinstrangely 
fashioned garments, bright with tinsel, is mo st 
naturally, and yet gracefully, expressed. Mr. 
Luke Fildes sends two carefully painted life- 
size portraits of Venetian models, in the gayest 
of gay attire; and Mr. Woods has two subjects 
skilfully put together in his usual manner. 

It is among the portraits that we find what 
is moat entirely satisfactory in the art of the 
year. British art is in this seotion powerfully 
represented, and is supplemented by some works 
from the brush of foreign painters of the highest 
rank. For its technical qualities no portrait here 
surpasses, if, indeed, it equalsM. Carolus-Duran’s 
“Miss Robbins” (493)—a work whose force 
and ease of execution, whose freshness of aspect, 
render it a very dangerous neighbour. Of 
dexterously treated shades of black, and a large 
velvet curtain of steely grey, enhancing the 
bright carnations and fair locks of an agreeable 
blonde, the French master has made consummate 
use, showing once more that brilliant colours 
are not indispensable elements of a brilliantly 
toned picture. The portrait has, besides, much 
life and vivacity; but it is marred by tho 
painter’s incurable vulgarity of feeling—a 
vulgarity not resulting from excessive bravura, 
or intentionally obtruding itself, but apparently 
inherent in his artistic nature. The gravest 
and noblest piece of portraiture at the Academy 
is Mr. Fantin’s “ Autour du Piano” (1093)— 
a large group of life-size portraits which ap¬ 
peared last year at the Salon. It shows a 
gathering of men whose types are in themselves 
not particularly distinguished or interesting, 
clustered in skilfully varied attitudes round a 
piano, at which is seated one of their number— 
apparently a professor of note and following. 
There is the painter’s usual mannerism in the 
touch and in the unnecessarily low grey tones 
of the picture; but it displays, nevertheless, 
most accomplished art i'i the breadth and truth 
of the modeling, as well as in the apparent 
simplicity—the result of consummate skill—of 
the grouping. In this work almost alone 
among the portraitsof theyear (Mr. Wattsbeing 
comparatively unrepresented) is to be found 
a measure of that highest of all qualities in 
portraiture—the power of suggesting, without 
undue emphasis, and without extraneous 
aid, the intellectual personality, the real 
idiosyncrasy of the human beings portrayed. 
Mr. Frank Holl sends his usual series 
of grave, manly, and, in many respects, ad¬ 
mirably forcible examples of male portraiture. 
They are open chiefly to the reproach of 
artificiality and monotony in the mode of 
lighting; and suffer also from a harshness of 
aspect produced by a too stringent contrast 
between the somewhat coarse blaoks which play 
so important a part in the costumes, and the 
forced yet earthy tones of the flesh. Mr. Holl 
has, nevertheless, produced few better things 
than his noble and very simple portrait of Lord 
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Carington (203), a true type of English manli¬ 
ness, placed with perfect ease and skill, in a 
most natural and suggestive attitude. Very 
successful is the arrangement of the general 
lines of the picture, and both drawing and 
painting are, with the drawbacks already 
noticed, powerful and true. Mr. Ouless again 
disappoints the many believers in his undoubted 
talent. It is not that his skill in delineating 
his sitters, or his patience in studying their 
distinctive qualities, physical and mental, is 
less than it was wont to be: he must still take 
very high rank in these respects. But his want 
of atmospheric effect, and the ever-growing 
dryness and mannerism of his execution, 
detract, to a painful extent, from the merit of 
work which has great sincerity, and, indeed, 
many noble qualities. The three portraits by 
Mr. J. S. Sargent are among the most hotly 
discussed, the most variously appreciated of 
the year: they may be attacked, contemned, 
misunderstood, but it is impossible to pass 
them over. Their remarkable force and direct¬ 
ness, deliberately obtained with the aid 
of notable suppressions and sacrifices, 
imperatively forbids this. The “Misses 
Vickers ” (709) shows a group of three very 
young ladies in skilfully varied attitudes of 
repose, revealing, however, in the abandon 
of their pose, the exuberant vivacity of youth, 
as well as a very marked physical person¬ 
ality, which, independently of mere differences 
of form and feature, unmistakably asserts 
itself. We may not be attracted by the painter’s 
peculiar scheme of colour, which in the present 
example, borrows something from the later 
manner of Franz Hals; yet the great 
force, if not the harmony, of the offect 
obtained is undeniable. Very curious is 
the exaggerated recherche, amounting to 
affectation, displayed in the drawing of the 
hands of the sitters, which are here used as 
indices of character. Exception may also be 
taken to the manner in which the foremost 
figures seem to project beyond the margin of 
the frame. The same painter’s ‘ 1 Mrs. Vickers ” 
(193) has for its subject a lady dressed in grey, 
who stands facing the spectator, holding, 
drooping from one hand, a magnolia blossom, 
her erect form being relieved against a back¬ 
ground of dull-toned wainscoting. The pro¬ 
minence given to whit almost amounts to a 
physical defect in the model—the abnormal 
l.uigth of the lady’s neck—seems to us, from any 
point of view, an unnecessary eocentrioity, 
seeing that the accentuation of this peculiarity 
is not indispensable in furtherance of the 
painter’s chief aim—that of emphasising the 
distinctive personality of his subject. The 
picture has, in other respects, much morit, and 
notably a Gainsborough-like life and suppressed 
vivacity which are qualities as precious as they 
nre rare. 

Claude Phillips. 


.VOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Fiiof. J. H. Middleton, the new Slade Pro¬ 
fessor at Cambridge, announces that, in addi¬ 
tion to his public course of lectures, he will be 
glad to work privately with students in any 
blanch of art or archaeology in which they 
may desire to prosecute a course of regular 
study. 

Two portions of the art collections formed by 
the late Mr. Samuel Addington, of St. Martin’s 
Lane, who died last February, are announced 
for sale by Messrs. Sothoby. The medals, &c., 
consisting of a comparatively few choice speci¬ 
mens of the Italian, French, and English 
schools, will be sold next Wednesday. Tlie 
English series include gold coronation medals 
from Charles II, to Victoria; the Cromwell and 


Blake medals by Simon; proofs of the gun 
money crown of James II.; and one of the 
gold medals given to the native princes of India 
nt the Delhi Darbarof January 1, 1877. Th* 
sale of Mr. Addington’s prints will begin on May 
27, and will continue for nine days. Where all 
are so fine, it must suffice to mention here the 
series of English historical portraits from Queen 
Elizabeth down to Beynolds, Bomney, Hoppner, 
and Opie. 

The summer exhibition of the Nineteenth 
Century Art Society will be opened to the 
public next week in Conduit Street; the private 
view is to-day. Next week also, Messrs. 
Howell & James will open, in Begent Street, 
their eleventh annual exhibition of paintings on 
china, to which there is added this year, for the 
first time, a collection of drawings and sketches 
in pastels. 

A number of Dutch artists have united to 
found a periodical devoted to etching, called 
Je Chardon, to appear every alternate month. 
Each number will contain two prints, with 
descriptive letterpress by the famous art critic, 
Mr. Cf. Vosmaer. The publishers are Frederick 
Muller & Co., of Amsterdam ; and the annual 
subscription is 10 florins (say £1 Is.). If we 
may judge from the two specimens sent us, the 

S ublication will be worthy of the land of 
iembrandt. One of these, by W. Steelink— 
a figure subject—shows a remarkable sense of 
atmosphere in its landscape background; the 
other, by Carel L. Dake, is no less noteworthy 
for its skilful drawing of a humble scene—a 
sow asleep with its litter. 

We may also mention that English Etchings, 
which has now for five years presented its 
subscribers with three prints a month, will 
henceforth be published quarterly, instead of 
monthly. The price of each part remains the 
same, but the annual subscription is reduced 
from £2 2s. to 14s. The first quarterly part 
will appear in July. 

Messrs. Sampson Low, the publishers of 
English Etchings, recognising that in such a 
matter, quality is of at least as much import¬ 
ance as quantity, have obtained permission to 
issue 200 new impressions from the original 
plate of one of Mr. Whistler’s most famous 
works, the “Marchandc de Moutarde,” which 
first appeared several years ago in ‘ ‘ The French 
Set.” 

The loan collection of Japanese Art at the 
Society of Arts will remain open during next 
week from 10 till 4, and from 7.30 to 9.30 p.m. 
Admission may be obtained on presentation of 
visiting-card. A classified catalogue has been 
prepared by Mr. Hayashi, which is of high 
value for the history of Japanese art. 

An “Exposition communale” of the works 
of living artists will be held this year at Am¬ 
sterdam, from September 27 to October 31. 
The time for receiving pictures, &c., is from 
August 23 to September 7. It is a condition 
that all the works sent, must be the actual 
property of the artist. Tbe municipality of 
Amsterdam offers ten gold medals, each of the 
value of 100 florins (say, £10), to be awarded 
by a jury of seven, of whom four will be elected 
by the exhibitors themselves. 

The fourth edition of Springer's Handbook 
for Art in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, 
has just appeared. It is a very complete book 
of reference for all public collections, academies, 
and societies of art, archaeology, and artistic 
industry, in the countries named in the title. 
It is only to be wished that some, at least, of 
the large number of private collections in those 
countries were catalogued, so that they might 
be included in the handbook. 


THE PERFORMANCE OF “THE CBNCI.” 

The true Shelleyite—the person duly initiated 
into the mysteries of the cult—would hire 
received not quite with approbation a remifi 
made to me on Friday week, as the caltavated 
crowd—an aesthetic balcony, a learned pit, 
and a professional gallery—was surging out 
of the theatre after the performance of “The 
Cenci.” “ Well, we have enjoyed a gmt 
privilege, I am sure, in seeing it to-day; k 
we shall never see it again.” The true 
Shelleyite lives, probably, in the expectation 
that we shall “ see it again.” But for myself 
I doubt if quite these horrors can be repeated 
with satisfaction. I doubt this, because it , 
seems to me that, in the subject of “The ; 
Cenci,” the border-line is definitely crossed j 
which divides themes with which art of any 
kind may be fairly concerned from themes 
which art touches only to its own immense 
disadvantage. But that is a big question, and 
there is neither time nor need to dwell upon 
it, for the spectacle was not offered to the 
babe and the suckling; their sixpences wen 
not taken at the doors. The more pirticukr 
admirers of a great poet conoeived that it vat 
well for us to see “ The Cenci ” on the stage. 
We all of us knew wbat it was when we 
went to see it; and we have seen it; aid 
thanks to their zeal and their intelligence 
we have seen it presented, though bat for a 
single day, with the only accessories which a 
wise audience would ever be mindful to insist 
upon. “Tawdry properties, the glittering 
shows of the mummer’s art,” were present, it 
is true, not in that abundance which would 
have been observable had this more or le» 
ignored classic been adopted at a popular 
theatre, and destined for a long run, and 
mounted as the successful rival of Augustus 
Harris's pantomime. But that hu not 
happened to it. We have seen it under 
conditions which have not allowed the 
literary importance of the text to be effaced. 
We have seen “ The Cenci ” done for its own 
sake at the theatre; yet done with a genuine 
taste and with all necessary skill. 

Dr. Todbunter—an approved student of the 
master, as well as himself a poet—furnished to 
Shelley’s “ tremendous vision ” a singularly 
appropriate and sympathetic prologue, which 
would have been delivered with more effect 
if it had been delivered ten minutes later. 

As things were, it was spoken with a dis¬ 
advantageous punctuality. The audience, 
“in earnest concourse,” had not so much 
“come” as were coming; and people yet 
engaged in fussily discovering their proper 
stalls could not, in sober truth, be appealed 
to as "chidingthe moments,” “till thisdumb 
and shrouded stage grow eloquent.” Still, 
that was a matter of detail. On the whole, 
everything had been done well. A suitable 
company was gathered together as actors and 
supernumeraries. They were headed by Mr. 
Hermann Vezin, who, if he does not always 
triumph, never fails—is always to be relied 
upon; by Mr. Outram, a more youthful 
actor, with fire of bearing and with voluminous 
voice; and lastly, and perhaps chiefly, by Miss 
Alma Murray, who has made herself quite a 
speciality as an actress of highly intellectual, 
intense, and subtle parts, and of these alone. 
The really adequate exponent of the character 
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of Constance in “In a Balcony”—of its 
intellectual resource and its magnificent im¬ 
pulse—there was clearly no tragic part 
remaining which might appal Miss Alma 
Murray with its difficulties. But we will 
speak of the individual actors a little later on. 
"What I am concerned with now is the 
ensemble, and how it was obtained. Mr. De 
Cordova was professedly stage manager, and 
he is a stage manager of good will as well as 
a sympathetic dramatic artist. But he will 
be the first to aver that the general effect owed 
something to the finishing touches which, 
perhaps in about a couple of rehearsals, Mr. 
E. W. Godwin managed to apply. I was 
myself the witness of their usefulness. But 
Mr. Godwin’s name was not upon the bills. 
As regards scenery, it was chosen, as well as 
it could be, from the resources of the theatre; 
nor are they those of the suburban or pro¬ 
vincial theatre of twenty years ago. The 
dresses were generally sufficient. And then 
there was some music—the music of Beatrice’s 
song—composed by Mr. Mosely. So every¬ 
thing was done that could be done. And now 
of the acting in more detail. 

One might have liked Mr. Vezin’s appear¬ 
ance better, early in the part, had he been 
minded to emphasise the grossness, the 
sensuality, of the most repulsive leading 
character he has ever been called upon to 
play. His judgment may have been right in 
counselling him not to do this, for, marble- 
pure as may he the language of Shelley, the 
idea behind it is, of necessity, continuously 
vile; and there are lengths to which, in the 
illustration of vileness, the actor may not go 
with impunity. Great artists have felt this, 
or have seemed to feel it, even when it was 
not actual vileness or monstrosity that was in 
question, but only overwhelming passion or 
the seductive simulation of it. I am told 
that Mrs. Dallas Glyn, in the great days of 
her Cleopatra, held herself back, and was 
reticent, and was not all that it would have 
been possible to be : what is called “ l’optique 
du theatre,” demanding differences and con¬ 
cessions, the moral nude requiring, it may be, 
to be a little bit conventionalised, even as the 
physical nude is a little hit conventionalised 
even in the most sternly observant of Greek 
sculptor’s or vase painter’s art. So that Mr. 
Hermann Vezin may have had his reasons, 
and good reasons; and we are not to quarrel 
with them. As it was he accentuated the 
imperious side of the character of the Cenci, 
a side the existence of which no one gainsays, 
which, indeed, the weakness and inefficiency 
of the Cenci’s wife, of Beatrice’s stepmother, 
itself, as one of a dozen things, may be 
mentioned as indicating. Once, however, Mr. 
Vezin seemed to be below the permissible, nay, 
the necessary, level of repulsive power. That 
was early in the curse-scene, before the curte 
has actually begun; and soon it seemed 
evident that this was done for a purpose. The 
actor was waitiog for the great moment—say 
rather the great five minutes, for the curse is as 
long as Lear’s. And in that he was not inade¬ 
quate. It is not, of course, very pleasant to see 
an elderly gentleman, who has forgotten God, 
because he has forgotten Humaniiy, through 
every hour of an extended life, suddenly 
recollecting His existence when it becomes 
desirable to curse a daughter with the pro- 
foundest effect. But in this scene Mr- Vezin 


put before us, in the blackest of shadows, the 
Cenci’s true portrait; and the more it was 
abominable, the more 'it was successful. 

Of the efforts of Mr. Outram, Mr. Farren the 
younger, Mr. De Cordova, Mr. Mark Ambient, 
and Mr. Foss, it is, perhaps, only necessary to 
say that they were intelligent and sufficient. 
Mr. Outram has played, before now, parts 
which have displayed him better. He is all 
the more to be commended for having been 
faithful to the requirements of a character 
which makes no call on some of his most 
effective qualities. Miss Brennan was, I 
think, rightly enough somewhat impassive. 
The initiative is always her step-daughter’s. 
Her own character is that of a handsome toy; 
an instrument submissive and good-natured. 
Personal ascendency—that undefinable force 
which conquers while it is concealed—was 
scarcely meant by Shelley to be her cha¬ 
racteristic. 

The Beatrice of Miss Alma Murray was 
clearly the deep intellectual conception, 
the execution of which best made endurable 
the presentation of so much pain. Studied 
and efficient as it was at all points, it had yet 
its inequalities: passages there were—and, 
generally speaking, these were the milder 
and the louder ones—when the excellence was 
that of the actress who interprets, strongly 
and skilfully, in quite the accepted fashion, a 
feeling which the utmost of what is called 
dramatic power can hardly enable her actually 
to realise: passages there were, too—and they 
were those which recorded the more con¬ 
ceivable of human experiences—when the 
excellence became very visibly that of the 
individual student of the ways of nature—of 
an artist of exceptional and highly strung 
temperament, refined and responsive. The 
artistic organisation of Miss Alma Murray 
has more in common with that of the finer 
among French actresses than with that of any 
of the more familiar celebrities of the English 
stage. The alertness and alacrity, the visible 
passion of her performance in certain of the 
earlier and middle ocenes, would have been 
appreciated no doubt—and was appreciated 
for anything I know to the contrary—by more 
than one of the eminent sister artists, her 
compatriots and contemporaries, who must 
have been present in the crowded place; but 
it was to Mademoiselle Desclee—the first 
great Frou-frou, the greatest Diane de Lys— 
that the significant quietude and influential 
gentleness of the end would have mott 
profoundly appealed. 

In several quarters wherein one might 
have looked for an intelligent recogni¬ 
tion of the motives that prompted the 
entertainment there have been misconcep¬ 
tions, the cause of which it is a little 
difficult to get to the bottom of; but few 
persons of mature years, whose audacity 
allowed them to place themselves in the 
theatre on Friday week, will regret the 
giving of this experimental performance, eveu 
though they shall feel, as I think they may 
reasonably feel, that the performance cannot 
be lightly or frequently repeated. 

Feedksick Wkdkorb. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Bbahms’ new Symphony in E minor was per¬ 
formed for the first time in England last Mon¬ 
day evening at the second Richter concert. 
Two years ago, almost to a day, Herr Richtor 
introduced, with suooess, Brahms’ third sym¬ 
phonic work; and last Monday every one prob¬ 
ably felt that No. 4 would inevitably be com¬ 
pared with No. 3—in other words, that tho 
composer, having aohieved success, would now 
be expected to maintain it. We cannot pretend 
to judge an important work after a single hear¬ 
ing ; but, at any rate, we can record first im¬ 
pressions. Those impressions were of a very 
decided character, though further acquaint¬ 
ance with the symphony may tend to modify 
them. The opening Allegro is a well-planned, 
well-developed movement. In spite of much 
elaboration, it is clear and easy to follow by 
anyone who understands sonata form. While 
acknowledging an earnestness of purpose and 
mastery over material, we fancy that this 
Allegro does not show sufficient originality in 
its subject-matter, nor contrasts sufficiently 
strong to enable it to rank among those 
movements which become more beautiful and 
attractive as they become more familiar. 
The next section is an Andante moderato, 
in the key of E major. It is prefaced by a 
short horn-call, which plays an important and 
effective part in the middle, and again at the 
close, of the movement. There are t so im¬ 
portant themes—the first given by clarinets, 
the second by the strings. They are both 
lovely in themselves, and their beauty is en¬ 
hanced by the varied, delicate, and quaint bar- 
monies and figures of the accompaniments. It 
is one of the most delightful things Brahms 
has over penned. The Andante of his last sym¬ 
phony was very charming; but there was a 
studied simplicity about it which spoilt it to 
some extent. Here Brahms appeals to us in tones 
of deeper tenderness and pathos ; and he well 
avoids,on the one hand, triteness, and on the other, 
overwork. The third movement, Allegro giocoso, 
is in rondo form, so far as the frequent recur¬ 
rence of its principal themeisooncernod; but it is 
presented each time with considerable variety of 
treatment, harmonic and melodic. The move¬ 
ment is lively and clever; but wo cannot say 
that it made a satisfactory impression on us. 
It seemed scarcely to justify the departure from 
the usual scherzo. It is followed by a so-called 
Al'egro energico e passionato, which takes the form 
of a Passacaglia with variations. Beethoven, 
it is true, adopted the variation form for the 
finale of two of his symphonies; but, even with 
his great genius, he failed, we think, to show 
that this form is the most suitable for the con¬ 
clusion of a symphony. Brahms has given us 
some two dozen variations, full of ingenuity, 
showing at every turn his command of all the 
resources of harmony and counterpoint; but 
they appear to us laboured and dry. The themo 
itself is not striking, and the analyst hints 
in his able analysis that it is often so dis¬ 
guised and embroidered, amid ever-varying 
contrapuntal devices, as to become hardly recog¬ 
nisable. This occuitation of the theme may 
perhaps not be regretted by the listener; 
but it is scarcely right to make ornaments hide 
the thing which they are supposed merely to 
adorn. Wo shall speak agaiu about the work 
as soon as we have another opportunity of 
hearing it. The performance last Mon¬ 
day evening, under Herr Richter, was 
a very flue one. The programme further in¬ 
cluded two Wagner excerpts, Cherubini's 
“ Anacreon ” Overture, and threo songs by 
Liszt, with orchestral accompaniment, sung by 
Miss Lena Little. 

Mdrne. Frickenhaus and Herr J. Ludwig 
commenced a fresh series of Chamber concerts 
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last Thursday week at the Prinoe’s Hall 
We have frequently spoken about these 
musical evenings; and, judging from the 
first concert of this new senes, they seem 
likely to attract all who care to hear good 
musio which has been conscientiously rehearsed. 
The entrepreneurs are, perhaps, inclined to be a 
little too generous in making out their pro¬ 
grammes. It is safer to err on the side of 
brevity. The performance of Gade’s Octott in 
P major (Op. 17) for strings was an interesting 
novelty. The music is tuneful and cheerful, 
though not of striking originality. It is an 
early work of the composer’s, when he was 
evidently much influenced by Mendelssohn. 
The second movement (Andantino) pleased us 
the best. The concert commenced with 
Dvorak's fine pianoforte Trio in F minor. 
Mdine. Frickenhaus played, with her accus¬ 
tomed skill and finish, a CHga con variazione by 
Raff. Herr Ludwig performed two short solos 
with success; and Miss Sherwin, by her sing¬ 
ing, added considerably to the enjoyment of 
the audience. 

Mr. Oscar Beringer gave his annual piano¬ 
forte recital at St. James’s Hall last Monday 
afternoon. The programme included two 
sonatas, Beethoven in C sharp minor, and 
Liszt in B minor. We can only speak of his 
rendering of the second. It was given with 
strength and sureness of finger, and, more¬ 
over, with great brilliancy. Mr. Beringor 
played a Pastorale of Nardini’s, and a Scarlatti 
movement, the former arranged by himself, the 
latter by Tdusig. We do not care for these 
modernisations, but must acknowledge the 
admirable manner in which they were rendered 
by the pianist. For both ho was much 
applauded. He played also, with success, 
pieces by Chopin and Liszt; and Madame 
Antoinette Stirling sang with effect songs by 
Beethoven, Franz, and Rubinstein. She had 


pianoforte : the accompaniment of Rubinstein’s I A. REM ARK ABL E BOOK 

^Miss^MArgaret Wild gave a Pianoforte HENRY M. STANLEY, the faniOOS 
recital at Prince’s Hall last Wednesday after- explorer SflVS 

noon. The young lady must be praised for her * • • J ‘ 



oonata ior uuuiu »uu yiuiua» 
assisted by Miss E. Skinner, there was more of 
the letter than of the spirit; neither of the 
ladies appeared at her best. Miss Wild played 
Schumann’s Kreisleriana: Nos. _ 5, 6, and 
especially 8 exceedingly well; but in tho other 
numbers she showed intelligence rather than 
feeling. The programme included pieces 
by Chopin, Brahms, and Reinecke, and vocal 
music sung by Miss C. Elliott. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

TnE memorial to the late Sir John Goss, 
organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, was unveiled 
last Monday afternoon. The monument, of 
alabaster, varied with white and black marblos, 
was designed by Mr. John Belcher; a fine 
marble panel, representing choristers sing¬ 
ing, is the work of Mr. Hamo Thornycroft. 
It is placed in the Crypt of St. Paul’s. The 
cost of the monument was more than met by 
subscriptions from the late organist’s many 
friends and pupils; and it is proposed to devote 
the balance to the augmentation of the “ Goss 
Scholarship,” founded in 1873. on the occasion 
of Sir J. Goss’s retirement from his public duties. 

At the next meeting of the London branch 
of the United Richard Wagner Society, to be 
held on Tuesday, May 18, Mr. H. F. Frost will 
read “Notes on Bayreuth and th* Wagner 
Theatre,” with, musical illustrations from 
“ Parsifal.” 
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did, when a boy, Ivanhoe s magic 
pages first burst upon my en¬ 
raptured sense. Now, as then, I 
know what power lies in a stirring 
book. Heart and brain beat and 
throb in unison with every move¬ 
ment portrayed. Sheldon’s trans¬ 
lation of ‘ Salammbo ’ is one ot the 
most remarkable and fascinating 
books I have ever come across.” 

WILKIE COLLIN’S OPINION. 

“ To M. French Shkldon. 

Your translation has honestly met. am 
has triumphantly conquered, the innumerable diffi¬ 
culties of transforming the language of France into the 
language of England. From the beginning of the book 
to the end, I admire, without, reserve, the profound 
knowledge of the two languages, the delicacy «f 
handling, and the inflexible integrity of interpretation, 
which you have brought te your task. Yotur translation 
of 4 Salammbo ’ has given an English book to English 
readers. I say this honestly, and I need say no more. 
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(Published by permission.) April 10th, 185A 
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lettert regarding the supply of the paper, 
3fO., may be addrttted to the Publishes, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Journal and Letters of W. Stanley Jevons. 

Edited by bis Wife. (Macmillan.) 

The life of Jevons was not eventful. His 
letters and journal contain few striking 
incidents, no romantic adventures. His 
youthful rambles in the interior of Australia, 
and his homeward journey by way of America, 
form the only portion of the book which can 
be properly called entertaining. The young 
philosopher, as he surveyed mankind from 
Sydney to Peru, sketched graphically each 
object which struck his observant eye—the 
goldfields of Victoria, the churches of lima, 
the ladies of Havanna. There are also travels 
in Norway, and frequent visits to cathedral 
towns and other spots of interest in England. 
But the letters which record these expeditions 
do not abound iu vivid imagery. Their value 
is of a different, perhaps a higher, order. 
They illustrate by many a little trait the 
sober simplicity of character and single- 
mindedness of the writer. Jn short, the 
interest of the book is mainly spiritual. 
There is here the story of a great life-purpose 
early formed, steadily pursued, and splendidly 
realised. 

Jevons was still a boy studying at Uni¬ 
versity College School when he began to 
think that he could and ought to do more than 
others. He felt it almost presumptuous to 
pronounce to himself the hopes which he had 
formed. “ Time alone could reveal whether 
they were empty or real.” Meanwhile he 
devoted himself to multifarious studies. At 
University College he made great progress in 
botany, chemistry, and other branches of 
natural science. He had that unspecial¬ 
ised love for all kinds of knowledge which, 
according to Plato, is the mark of the philo¬ 
sophic character. His ever widening studies 
were interrupted by an appointment which 
he owed to his proficiency in chemistry. At 
the age of eighteen he went out as assayer 
to the newly formed mint of Sydney. In 
the comparative seclusion of that position the 
young spirit had leisure to commune with 
itself. There was formed a deep purpose, 
which is described as a sort of “second 
nature,” of “ one wish, or one intention, viz., 
to be a powerful good in the world.” 

“ It is highly important for me to determine 
what my mind is, since it is the most im¬ 
portant of the elements of the powers I mean. 
... I have scarcely a spark of imagination 
and no spark of wit. I have bat a poor 
memory, and consequently can retain only a 
small portion of learning at any one time. . . . 
But I am not so much a storehouse of goods as 
I am a machine for making those goods. . , , 
My mind is of the most regular structure, and 
I have such a strong disposition to classify 
things as is sometimes almost painful.” 


The future economist reflects that the 
greatest results are produced by proportioning 
preparation to performance. A man who 
should buy a spade and barrow, and set to 
work at once digging away at a railway cut¬ 
ting, would produce far less than if he, as it 
were, invested his labour in study, and made 
himself a Stephenson, more valuable than a 
hundred thousand navvies. “ It is quite 
sufficient,” writes Jevons, at the age of 
twenty-three, “if after a life of forty or 
seventy years a person can look back and say 
that he has done something.” 

"While wisdom after this fashion “pruned 
her feathers and let grow her wings,” she did 
not find “ retired solitude ” altogether sweet. 
The antipodes did not appear to Jevons to 
afford a favourable nidus for the development 
of his scientific aspirations. He longed to 
complete his university education, to lead the 
life of letters and philosophy. There were 
weighty material considerations against this 
course. He had a certain income in Australia; 
at home but the uncertain prospects of litera¬ 
ture and education. The Jevonian calculus of 
pleasure—the balance of probabilities and 
utilities—was never employed in a more 
interesting case. 

“ I ask is everything to be swamped with 
gold?' Because I have a surety of an easy, 
well-paid post here, am I to sacrifice everything 
that I really desire and that will, I think, prove 
a really useful way of spending life ? ” 

These moral calculations will be followed with 
great interest by all who may be called upon 
to make a similar choice. There are, indeed, 
few young men who can possess so just a 
confidence in their powers as Jevons. On the 
other hand, there are not many who at the 
age of twenty-three are making an annual 
income of £600, with a certain prospect of 
more than £1,000. A more numerous class 
consists of those who have to balance the 
probabilities of material success against the 
possibilities of a larger life. For such it is 
instructive to record the doubts and the 
decision of Jevons. He refused for the sake 
of livelihood to ruin the cause for which he 
lived. He threw up his appointment at the 
mint. He exchanged the bright skies of 
Australia for the smoke of London. He sat 
once more at the feet of De Morgan. He 
added to the physical sciences political eco¬ 
nomy and philosophy. He passed through Col¬ 
lege and University with distinction, but not 
without one slight disappointment. Whoever 
has reason to complain of the fortune of ex¬ 
aminations may lay to heart the fate of Jevons, 
who came out only third or fourth in political 
economy in spite of, or rather, indeed, in con¬ 
sequence of, his indubitable originality. 

Success had attended the first bold step of 
the ambitious youth. He had completed his 
education. He had entered upon the career 
of science. But the external conditions of 
the theoretic life, the material provision which 
the philosopher, however frugal, cannot dis¬ 
pense with, were still to seek. The talents 
of Jevons, however splendid, might prove not 
marketable. The very variety of his powers 
was against him. He seemed to follow 
wherever his intellectual appetite led rather 
than to keep an eye on “ the main chance.” 

“ As I take up each new subject, and get a few 
facts about », my interest and hopes rise so 
highly and suddenly that I can think of nothing 


else. . . . After working a few months at it very 
hard, the interest of the new discovery ceases. 
... A breath of doubt and disgust seems to 
dispel the illusion, and I soon become as much 
depressed as I was before excited.” 

Jevons may be regarded as fortunate in obtain¬ 
ing a post as tutor at Owen’s College. From 
tutor in process of time he became professor. 

Meanwhile his original researches flour¬ 
ished. His statistical papers commanded atten¬ 
tion. His book upon The Coal Question was 
discussed in Parliament and by the press. 
Jevons was not indifferent to fame. The 
entries in his journal at this period evince a 
proud humility, compounded of a just sense 
of the importance of his work and a reve¬ 
rential reference to the Source of all power. 
And now the mathematical theory of political 
economy, early conceived and long cherished, 
began to take shape. It was not at first very 
warmly welcomed by the scientific world. 
Cairnes, in a cumbrous criticism, succeeded in 
showing how completely mere, common-sense, 
attempting to deal with a quasi-mathematical 
subject, can miss the point. Jevons took 
very good-humouredly the adverse comment 
which was heaped upon him. It was suffi- 
for him that he should be applauded by one 
competent critic, Mr. George Darwin, to 
whose favourable testimony we may observe 
has since been added the weighty authority 
of Prof. Marshall and Prof. Sidgwick. By 
contributing to the abstract theory of value, 
Jevons has obtained a niche in the temple of 
the immortals. His immediate popularity 
was more promoted by the less abstruse essays 
which have been lately republished under the 
title of Methods of Social Reform. He not 
only cultivated economic science by digging 
down to the roots, but he also gathered its 
fairest fruits. 

And now the “ capitalisation ” of his life, 
which Jevons had designed so early, began to 
bring in returns. He was about to reap the 
“rewards of abstinence”—of abstaining from 
the gold of Australia. The laboriously pre- • 
pared stores of learning, and the power 
accumulated by a prolonged study of all the 
methods of all the sciences, were being 
applied to the production of a great book on 
Political Economy, which would probably 
have been one of the most considerable works 
on the subject which have appeared since the 
days of Cantillon and Adam Smith. But, 
alas! as he himself had perceived, we may 
capitalise our lives, but we cannot insure the 
investment. “You cannot effect an insurance 
upon such capital; it is life itself, and life and 
every hope and every return, except the 
inner return of a peaceful mind, may any day 
suffer a sudden shipwreck.” 

It should be observed, however, that the 
fatal event which terminated the career of 
Jevons was no mere accident. It was pre- 
ared by the state of health into which he 
ad fallen. He had impaired his constitution 
by too unremitting labour. Especially in the 
earlier years of his appointment at Manchester 
he had found the work of. teaching very 
oppressive. The subjects were various—we 
read of Greek and Latin as well as the moral 
sciences; and the hours were long. The 
fatigues of the evening lecture painfully 
illustrated the Jevonian theory of the “ final 
disutility ” of labour. The work would not 
have been excessive, if there had not been 
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superadded the self-imposed tasks of original 
research. The labour of manufacturing, in 
addition to that of distributing, knowledge 
was too much for Jevons. He might have 
prolonged his life, if he had abridged his 
work by abandoning the pursuit of science. 
But he was not one who would consent to 
“ quit immortal praise 

For yean and years and long-extended days.” 

The example of a noble life is not the only 
lesson which these Journal and Lotion 
inculcate. The judicious selection which the 
editor has made enables us to learn the 
opinions of Jevons on most of the great 
interests of human life. It is instructive to 
consider the views of such a man on all 
those subjects which are amenable to the 
principle of authority, concerning which, 
however philosophers may reason, the 
majority of mankind are largely influenced 
by sympathy and example. The religious 
opinions of Jevons may be conjectured from 
his Principles of Science. They are fully 
stated in the book before us. He was a 
sincere, but not a bigoted, theist. 

“ God is but the embodiment of the first and 
greatest principle of the world—viz., universal 
good, order tending towards good, design —all 
coming under the comprehensive term Provi- 
denoe; and Christ I conceive to be an example 
of a Perfect Man, and of the relation which 
such a character must bear to God.” 

Among the unfinished works of Jevons is a 
“ Tenth Bridgwater Treatise,” in which he 
designed to vindicate the ways of God to a 
materialistic age. Some fragments of this 
interesting document are added to the Journal 
and Letters. The writer looks for an 
immortality more adapted than the present 
scene to the highest aspirations of the soul. 
Prayer does not appear vain to him. To ask 
for any concrete object, indeed, “borders 
upon impietj. . . . But are there no other 
petitions which we can make ? Cannot we ask 
that God instead of bending His course to 
ours, will bend our course to His.” Piety, in 
the special sense of domestic virtue, may be 
ascribed in a high degree to Jevons. “ Pius ” 
and “ Pater ” would be epithets peculiarly 
applicable to him. All the charities of family 
life were recommended by his example. 
Like Aristotle, he did not think it good for 
the philosopher to be alone. His remarks 
upon the celibacy of Locke and Newton are 
very curious. Upon politics Jevons did not 
pretend to a certainty which his acquaintance 
with scientific method taught him was un¬ 
attainable. “ About politics I confess myself 
in a fog. ... I prefer to leave la haute poli¬ 
tique alone, as a subject which admits of no 
scientific treatment.” He was eminently a 
“ scomer of the party cry.” 

“ I cannot oonsent with the Badical party to 
obliterate a glorious past, nor oan I consent 
with the Conservatives to prolong abuses into 
the present. I wish with all my heart to aid 
in securing all that is good for the masses, yet 
to give them all they wish and are striving for 
is to endanger much that is good beyond their 
comprehension.” 

Bis views about the crisis in Ireland would 
not satisfy the extreme partisans of any 
faction. The subject of land tenure might 
admit of theoretical treatment; but concern¬ 
ing the expediency of “ooercion,” he ex¬ 
pressed himself without confidence or oon- 
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sistency. His opinions about art are more 
decided. He writes from Home: 

“ Having now seen what are considered to be 
the finest pictures in the world, I venture to 
come to the opinion, in which I suppose I am 
nearly alone, that the mediaeval art was for 
the most part a delusion. . . . The interminable 
succession of Madonnas and martyrs undergoing 
all sorts of operations are wearisome when they 
are not revolting. My own opinion is that a 
great deal which is now thought so wonderfully 
beautiful will one or two centuries hence be 
classed with the architecture of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries as absurd and de¬ 
graded. . . . With the ancient Greek and Boman 
art I am charmed.” 

The well-known views of Jevons upon logic 
and scientific method receive additional illus¬ 
tration in these pages. It is interesting to 
observe how early he recognised the supre¬ 
macy of mathematics. His allegiance to that 
queen of the sciences is renewed at every 
period of his life. For instance, in his twenty- 
fourth year, he thus writes: 

“ I wish especially to become a good mathema¬ 
tician, without which nothing, I am convinced, 
can be thoroughly done. Most of my theories 
proceed upon a kind of mathematical basis.” 

Upon most of these subjects peculiar weight 
attaches to the judgment of a mind so original, 
so disengaged from sect and party. The 
idols of the forum and the theatre had no 
place in that serene intellect. The only point 
where we may suspect some sort of prejudice 
is where be differed from Mill. The tone of 
that regrettable polemic is not softened in 
these pages. Must we say of Jevons what 
he himself says of Caimes—his “ own specu¬ 
lations are probably much more sound than 
his objections to other people’s speculations.” 

F. Y. Edobwobth. 


The Western Pacific and New Guinea. By 
Hugh Hastings Romilly, Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner for the Western Pacific. (John 
Murray.) 

The subsidiary title of this book describes it 
as “ Notes on the Natives, Christian and 
Cannibal, with some Aocount of the old 
Labour Trade.” The editor tells us that it 
was written to pass the time while the author 
was incapacitated bv a tedious illness; and 
Mr. Bomilly himself in the introduction, 
dating from Port Moresby, explains that his 

“object is not so much to give a minute 
aocount of any one island or group of islands, 
as by touching shortly on some of the most 
noticeable peculiarities of different tribes, to 
give, if possible, a general idea of the present 
condition of the Western Pacific, south of the 
Equator.” 

There are in all twelve chapters; one deal¬ 
ing with the islands in general, six dealing 
with special groups, one on New Guinea, 
three on the white invaders and their doings, 
and one, appropriately enough sandwiched 
between the accounts of the Solomons and 
New Hanover, on poisoned arrows. 

Passing over the first chapter, which is of 
comparatively little importance, we get intro¬ 
duced to the inhabitants of New Britain, or, 
as we must now learn to call it, Neu Pom- 
mem. The notes concerning them, and, 
more especially, as regards their use of the 
sling, the prevalence among them of con¬ 
genital deformities of hands and feet, their 
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extraordinary shell-money, and that most 
curious mystic institution “ Duk-Dok," an 
all very interesting. The climate, we an 
told, is exceedingly unhealthy, worse even 
than that of the New Guinea swamps. 

From New Britain we cross over to Fev 
Ireland, from Neu Pommera to Neu Mecklea- 
burg, where it is mainly the character of the 
inhabitants with which the author is cob- 
ceraed. The result is certainly anything but 
cheering to the lauders of the noble savage 
or the friends of social progress. The Few 
Irelanders hare always been painted black, 
and, to say the least, Mr. Bomilly does not 
whitewash them. He was the fortunate, or 
unfortunate, eye-witness of a great inter¬ 
tribal fight, which he describes from the 
preliminary Homeric boasting to the san¬ 
guinary close with considerable graphic power. 
He was also freely permitted to be present 
at the subsequent cannibal feast, and to wit¬ 
ness all the gruesome preparatory processes; 
and, so far as decency would allow, he has 
told an unvarnished tale. Incidentally, be 
even disposes of extenuating circumstances; 
for, whereas in Fiji of byegone days s 
semi-religious feeling attached to the practice, 
and in the Solomons of to-day only certain 
families have a right to human flesh as s 
perquisite, we are told that “ in New Ireland 
human flesh is eaten in the most open matter- 
of-fact way, by young and old, women and 
children; and it was spoken of as delicious 
food, far superior to pork.” Manifestly there 
is a wide field here for the exercise of the 
benignant influence of the German pro¬ 
tectorate. 

The chapter on the Solomon Islands dees 
not contain so much fresh information as one 
could have wished, considering how little 
we know of the group, and how much there 
is to be learned. Among the points taken 
up are the decrease of population, head¬ 
hunting, and sorcery; a little colour is also 
added by an amusing page or two on White 
8ociety (?) and the abnormal size of trades’ 
families. Mr. Bomilly strongly recommends 
the Solomons to the attention of yachtsmen; 
and we think there can be little doubt that 
if the proper season were chosen, and some 
preliminary effort made to gather together 
the more important scraps of useful informa¬ 
tion about the group, exceptional enjoyment 
could be had. Cruises of this kind, u 
judiciously managed, might also be the means 
of rabidly adding to our knowledge of the 
inhabitants and their homes. 

New Britain, New Ireland, and the Sole 
mons having been thus dealt with, our author 
turns to several smaller groups, which be, 
roughly speaking, between the former aw 
New Guinea. These are New Hanover, the 
Admiralties, Hermits, Exchequers, and An¬ 
chorites, all more or less, from their northerly 
position, within the German sphere of action; 
and the Woodlands, Laughlans, Trobnands, 
and Louisiades, on the British side of the 
demarcation line. The notes on some or 
these groups are very brief; perhaps the 
interesting is in regard to Jesus Maria, one 
the Admiralties. Here, we may note 
passing, Mr. Bomilly was greatly surprisea 
oq his arrival to find a white man at vor 
on the beach. He expresses no earpn#i 
however* at learning next day that 
solitary white was a Scotchman, by 
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Donald Dow. The small islands next touched 
on are widely separated from one another— 
Tongatabu, Niafu, Eotumah, and 'VVallis; 
and still wider apart are the two to which 
chap. viii. is devoted—Thursday Island and 
Norfolk Island. The author’s matter here is 
a little les9 attractive, probably for the simple 
reason that he has led us on to ground already 
tolerably well-known. As for the chapter on 
New Guinea, one is bound to feel it a little 
unsatisfying, when recent political movements 
have so much intensified the craving for 
information about the land and its people. 
The very graphic notes on the natives of 
Astrolabe Bay, which Mr. Bomilly quotes 
from his diary for June, 1881, serve but as 
a text for the expression of our regret that 
well-written descriptions of this kind by an 
observant eye-witness should be delayed in 
publication for five years. Had Mr. Bomilly 
been a German, we may rest satisfied that 
this would not have been the case; some 
secretary of the numerous geographical socie¬ 
ties of that country would very soon have 
had his MS. in print. We trust that the 
officials of our own new societies will soon 
bpgin to show something of the same zeal, 
and that Mr. Bomilly will be encouraged to 
give us at an early date any fresh observations 

may have been able to make in his new 
position as Acting Special Commissioner for 
New Guinea. 

Of the chapters on the whites in the Pacific 
we have only space to say that they are very 
agreeably written, and lit up occasionally 
with gleams of kindly humour. The sketch 
of buccaneer “ Bully Hayes ” was certainly 
worth preserving. The conclusions arrived at 
in the chapter on “ Poisoned Arrows ” should 
be made widely known in the Pacific. After 
critically reviewing all the more important 
evidence on the subject, our author says: 

“ If it were only possible to make people 
believe all this, ana that the wound of a 
poisoned arrow ought in reality to be only 
a trifling affair, we should have far fewer 
deaths than at present is the case.” 

After a careful perusal of Mr. Bomilly’s 
book we can moat cordially commend it. He 
has accomplished admirably what he aimed 
at. His notes are eminently readable and 
entertaining, and to those who have not made 
any special study of the Western Pacific they 
will be found very pleasantly instructive. 

The map, we regret to say, is not at all 
creditable to the publisher. It bears no 
evidence of having been prepared for this 
particular book, considerably more than the 
half of it being utterly beyond the sphere of 
Mr. Bomilly’s labours, and many of the places 
he mentions, even some of the island groups, 
being entirely unrepresented on it. The beet 
that can be said for it is that it is much more 
appropriate here than in another book in 
which it does service, Baron von Hubner’s 
Through the British Empire. 

Thomas Mum. 


Boom. By Thomas Ashe. (Bell.) 

Nbithbb author nor printer ushered this book 
into the world in an attractive way: the 
former determined to publish too much at 
once; the latter to pack that overgrown bulk 
into too small a space. Nearly 350 double- 
columned pages of small print; more than 


three hundred poems, some of considerable 
length, as, e.g., “Edith,” “The Sorrows of 
Hypsipyle,” “Pictures of Psyche”—these 
things require some measure of “ that tough 
faculty of reading ” of which the world could 
not deny the credit to Herr Teufelsdrockh. 
Then the reader’s task is not facilitated by 
the equality of the poems. There is so little 
that is really markedly good, and so very 
little that is bad or affected, that one feels, 
in reading them, like a traveller without a 
compass pursuing his way on a level road 
without milestones. The book is not exactly 
dry—it is full of graceful and gentle thoughts 
—but it is monotonous. A fifth part of it 
would make a far pleasanter book. 

Wordsworth, whose influence is agreeably 
visible throughout, has infected Mr. Ashe 
with a notion not altogether conducive to 
self-criticism. The idea that all thoughts 
worth thinking are also worth poetic expres¬ 
sion misleads a man to whom metre comes 
easily into excess of productiveness. Let me 
illustrate what I mean from “An Idyll of 
Haddon” (pp. 19-24), a poem in two parts: 
the first descriptive of the walk from Buxton 
to Haddon; the second, a short family idyll 
of Haddon Hall. Part i. ends with the 
necessary, yet poetically superfluous, evening 
meal of the tourist. 

“ There first a cloth ol snowy white was spread, 
Clean-wash’d and chaste, smooth’d out from 
edge to edge; 

And then a wheaten loaf, scarce eool, and cheese 
Of primest taste, that rotted here and there 
To spots of bine; and batter, pale as cream, 

Or with the faintest tint of buttercups ; 

And cresses, green and fresh, wet from the 
brooks; 

And froth of foaming ale, pour’d nigh a yard, 
Through yielding air, from pitcher brown and 
old. 

That sparkled o’er a pewter, crowning all.” 
"Wordsworth can do this sort of thing; so can 
Miss Ingelow; even the Poet Laureate (in 
his youth) gave us in “Audley Court” a 
rapturous line or two on cold pigeon pie. I 
wul not beg the question by affirming that 
such work is not worth doing; suffice it to 
ask whether any man in the world, who could 
turn a verse or cut prose in lengths, could not 
idealise his meals, or his walking boots either, 
as well as Mr. Ashe has done ? It takes some¬ 
thing more than correct scansion, and an 
accurate recital of the facts of the case and 
the qualities of the cheese, to make endurable 
poetry: the trivial, when pretentiously put, 
is intolerable. And this “ alacrity in sink¬ 
ing ” is the more to be regretted in Mr. Ashe, 
that he knows how to soar. 

“The Sorrows of Hypsipyle” (pp. 114-144), 
a shot classical drama in two parts, is un¬ 
questionably a fine poem—stiff, tot dignified, 
in the dialogue, and not ungraceful in the 
choric part and the ico/nfids. One could wish 
that Mr. Ashe had approached his theme 
more ambitiously. The domestic tragedy of 
Lemnos—those \rgi.vux r^/sara which Aeschy¬ 
lus reckoned as the summit of human sin— 
have hardly had their due in English poetry; 
and Mr. Ashe has been stirred by the pathetic 
sequel rather than by the original tragedy. 
But what he has done is good. Would there 
were more of it, to the exclusion of his lighter 
efforts! 

The poem that follows, “ Edith,” is a novel 
in what may perhaps be called colloquial hexa¬ 
meters. Poetically it is a failure, from the 


constant intrusion of the commonplace; as a 
novel or domestic melodrama it would do very 
well. The rector’s daughter, Edith Trevor— 
engaged to her cousin, Berthold Trevor—finds 
the prospect rather triste and unromantic. 
Foulque Alphonse Dubois—bearded, hand¬ 
some, Parisian—comes, sees, and conquers; 
flight, desertion, poverty; then Berthold to 
the rescue, illness, faithful nursing, recovery, 
wedlock, and all goes happy henceforth in the 
peaceful hamlet of Orton, in Cheshire. It is 
the very touch of melodrama; but, in hexa¬ 
meters, it is wearisome in the extreme. 

And something of the samo defect in 
literary tact goes far to spoil the “ Pictures 
of Psyche.” There (pp. 97-113) are eight 
vignettes of Apuleius’s tale of Eros and 
Psyche—prettily told, but spoiled by their 
setting. Mildred and Guy are on the lake of 
Geneva, and between each episode of the 
story they chatter affectionately. The result 
is exactly like the irritation, during an elo¬ 
quent sermon, of hearing the paper rustle, or 
a constantly recurring cough. Mr. Ashe 
clearly overrates his talent for making the 
colloquial interesting. 

Among the “ Later Poems,” those on Wales 
are far the best; and among these, again, the 
best, I think, is “ Llyn Tegid (p. 288) in the 
metre of “ In Memoriam.” The last stanza is 
weak, and might well be omitted. “Psamathe” 
(p. 210) has a pleasant touoh of Landor’s 
manner. 

The translations that occupy the last forty 
pages do not call for much comment. Those 
from “Faust” rather lack vigour; those 
from the French are better, and one or 
two from Heine come as near to the un¬ 
approachable as can fairly be expected. The 
general character of the book is ease and 
grace, without strength or imagination enough 
to avoid the trivial and commonplace. The 
following sonnet is a favourable specimen 
(p. 15): 

“ Brook, happy brook, the merriest in our dells, ■ 

Go tripping with light foot adown the mead; 

With lingering haste your winding water 
lead, 

By pebble-beds and reeds, and foxglove bells; 
Ana find the cottage where my dear one dwells. 

Bipple your sweetest ripple, sing the best 

Of melodies you have; lull her to rest 
With softer tales than many a brooklet tells. 

8ay, 1 One is sitting in your wood to-night, 

O maiden rare, to catch a glimpse of you; 

Or see your shadow, with the taper’s light, 

Fall on the little lawn and evening dew.’ 

Brook, happy brook, I pray go lingering; 

And underneath the rose-twined lattice sing.” 
This is pretty and graceful; but, except in the 
classical poems, such as “The Sorrows of 
Hypsipyle” and “Psamathe,” there is not 
touoh that reaches beyond prettiness and 
grace. E. D. A. Mobs head. 


Reminiscences of the Court and Times of 
King Ernest of Hanover. By the Bev. C. 
Alix Wilkinson. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Ohs German court resembles another in the 
essential features of its life. Everywhere 
there was, and is, the same unrelaxing 
etiquette, which used to be often ridiculously 
out of keeping with the homeliness of material 
splendours and the scantiness of military 
resources. In Germany all men and women 
bear a kind of social label, and fall quite 
naturally into their places in society, nounsh- 
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ing no English ambition for change where 
such ambitions would be almost always hope¬ 
less. Court and social etiquette is more 
purely formal in Germany than elsewhere. 
It reigns supreme on public and festival 
occasions; but it has no connexion with good 
manners, in which there is no well-defined 
convention. German social life, apart from 
its public functions, often strikes an English¬ 
man as lacking both the unreasonable and the 
reasonable restraints of English society. On 
the whole, an Englishman usually thinks 
that the pleasantest Germans are those who 
have lived for some time in England, and who 
combine the advantages of their native and 
foreign education. 

Mr. Wilkinson, who was court chaplain 
for many years to King Ernest of 
Hanover, continued during hxs whole resi¬ 
dence at the Hanoverian Court to look 
at his surroundings through English spec¬ 
tacles, and his account of what he saw is 
always interesting and usually very amusing. 
The personality of the worthy chaplain 
himself is the most prominent in his book; 
but it is such a genial, good humoured, 
and good-mannered personality, that it never 
becomes a bore to the reader. The author is 
constantly reminding us that he is an old 
Etonian, and has a good word for Etonians 
wherever he meets them. He asserts (and it 
is partly true) that the ambition of all 
travelled foreigners is to acquire English ways 
and habits; and it is a great source of fun to 
him to observe their attempts to be English. 
The Court of Hanover gave him many op¬ 
portunities of meeting types of every nation 
in Europe, and his book is, therefore, a kind 
of cosmopolitan kaleidoscope, in which one 
never knows what strange figure will appear 
next. It has little historical value; but as a 
social study it is peculiarly successful, on 
account of its candour and its conversational 
ease. While we read it we seem to be in the 
company of a gentleman of the old school, 
who will still he talking, and to whom we 
listen for an hour or so with pleasure, and 
even with respect. 

Next to the author’s own personality, 
that of his royal patron pervades the 
book. It would have been difficult to make 
a hero of the noted, or rather notorious, 
Duke of Cumberland, whom public opinion 
accused of every crime in the decalogue. Mr. 
Wilkinson does not attempt this. His portrait 
of King Ernest bears the stamp of truth; and 
where he discovers anything to admire, his 
moderation in presenting it gives authority to 
his opinion. He has a good deal to say in his 
first chapter about the horrible death of the 
valet, Sellis, whom the duke was suspected of 
having murdered, but who probably first 
attempted to assassinate the duke and then 
slew himself. One small piece of first-hand 
evidence on this point is neatly, almost 
artistically, introduced in connexion with 
pretty little incident at a children’s party 
given by the court chaplain himself. The 
king at the last moment expressed a wish to 
be present; and though Mr. Wilkinson had 
made no preparations to receive royalty, he 
welcomed the old monarch, who seems to 
have enjoyed the fun as much as the children. 
This is the incident. The children in their 
play would rush past his majesty, and, 

*' in their utter absence of fear or thought of 


whose presence they were in actually clung 
round his majesty’s leg (as I saw one) to make 
it the turning point of the race a few of them 
were running. One of four years old—it 
happened to be my own little daughter—the 
king entrapped, raised up and kissed her; and 
his majesty was, I hope, too blind to see what 
a face she made, and how she wiped her cheek 
which had been tickled by the long, white 
moustache. She ran up to me and said, ‘ Oh, 
papa, what a Loch ’ (hole) ‘ he’s got in his 
Kopf! ’ (head). This Temark from the little 
child . . . was a strong confirmation of 

Sir Everard Home’s evidenoe at the inquest— 
‘that the would-be assassin had given his 
majesty a fearful blow with the sabre which 
smashed the skull so that the brain was seen 
pulsating.’ ” 

Mr. Wilkinson’s book is full of reminis¬ 
cences of this kind. Hardly one of them is 
of any importance in itself, but they serve to 
illustrate the life amid which this worthy 
court chaplain moved with such ease and 
also with such circumspection. Some of the 
anecdotes have a strong spice of the world 
and the flesh, but none have anything worse. 
The ladies of King Ernest’s court seem to 
have been much like the ladies of any other 
German court, with ears not too sensitive, with 
judgments too harsh and ready in condemning 
others (especially others whose beauty made 
them enviable), and a trifle too lenient in 
their estimate of their “ goadige ” selves. 
The stories Mr. Wilkinson tells are almost all 
fresh, and bear on them the evidence of their 
own truth. The king’s reproof to the abbess 
has in it a smack of something old; but it no 
doubt occurred just as Mr. Wilkinson records 
it, though the king may have been guided in 
his action by precedent. The reminiscences 
of the Crown Prince, afterwards the blind and 
exiled King George, and of his gracious prin¬ 
cess have an almost romantic interest. The 
spirit of English Christianity, so unintel¬ 
ligible to most foreigners, sustains the narra¬ 
tive throughout; and next to its interest as a 
lively picture of a bygone scene in the 
pageantry of this century, Mr. Wilkinson’s 
book will deserve a place among contemporary 
studies of the lives and teachings of typical 
representatives of his cloth. 

Gxobop SimrnsBS. 


Floating Flies, and how to dress them. By 
F. M. Halford. (Sampson Low.) 

To angling of all arts time, until quite recent 
days, brought no improvement. Cotton fished 
in the middle of the fifteenth century with 
rod, reel, and artificial flies. So did his 
follower in the middle of the nineteenth; and, 
what is more, the flies used by both were 
much the same, only they have now different 
names. Then came from about 1860 onwards 
a revival of angling. Clubs were formed 
everywhere for its prosecution; its old litera¬ 
ture was looked up; an immense body of 
modem fishing literature was added; and the 
Fisheries Exhibition put the coping-stone to 
the fabric of its popularity. Now every 
second man met in the country is an angler, 
and it is matter of amazement how any fish 
survive the inroads of the angling hosts which 
each summer visit Scotland. Only in the 
last two years has any decided improvement 
emerged in fly-fishing. Then Mr. Hall in¬ 
vented eyed-hooks (or, rather, brought them 
again into notice, for eyed-hooks were, accord' 


ing to Mr. Evans, in use with the prehistoric 
bronze races), and, by bending back the eyes, 
caused the artificial flies tied on the hooks to 
float better than the ordinary hooks. Natu¬ 
rally a controversy has ari«cn whether this 
bend should be up or down, and hot partisans 
favour each position. It is more to the point 
to remark that the eye from its swinging 
attachment leaves the hook less liable to snap 
off than in the ordinary fastening. 

Here comes in another improvement 
Trout in clear chalk streams sec their perse¬ 
cutors at a great distance; and, after being 
much harassed by fishing, learn to distrust 
every artificial fly, unless most cunningly tied 
and most deftly thrown. Experience shows 
that it is of little or no use to tempt trout 
from these pellucid streams by the old 
method of casting wet flies to them, so 
there has sprung up of late a more effec¬ 
tual plan of hooking chalk stream trout 
by angling with a dry fly. This is cast 
lightly over a fish which is seen rising (an 
essential part of the process); and if cleverly 
cast, and the angler has kept out of sight, 
and the wind is favourable, and half-a-dozen 
more contingencies have happened, it is pos¬ 
sible that trout may ultimately be caught. 
Every frequenter of a chalk stream, however, 
knows how many chances there are against 
his success. In Kingsley’s time straightfor¬ 
ward robust fly-fishing generally answered; 
neither fish nor fishermen thought of any¬ 
thing but whether a fly was red, green, or 
yellow; now aesthetic influences have pene¬ 
trated, it seems, even to the small brain- 
capacities of trout. They appreciate rich 
brown olive shades, iron blues, canary 
yellows, the delicate changeful iridescence of 
a dove’s neck cunningly fixed on an artificial 
midge’s body. Happier, perhaps, are pre- 
scientific trout and anglers. Happier to stroll 
by a Scotch burn and capture unsophisticated 
troutwith red, green, or yellow-bodied flies, and 
hooks tied according to the scraps of crewels 
found in the pocket, than with the tenderest 
shades of a ginger cock’s hackle and primrose 
floss silk find ourselves trying to circumvent 
a cunning old trout on the Old Barge water. 

If this latter diversion, however, be more 
to a man’s mind, Mr. Halford here equips him 
with all that is known on floating flies. 
First he teaches how to connect eyed-hooks 
with the foot-link of the angler’s line; and 
the latter must be slow of apprehension if the 
figures and lucid descriptions here given 
puzzle him. An excellent chapter once more 
goes through the whole art of fly-making, 
and by the aid of magnified diagrams makes 
matters plain to the meanest capacity. The 
flies themselves, some eighty in number, 
are described (not entomologically, but accord¬ 
ing to their dressing), and each one figured; 
while the work winds up with a capital 
chapter on the whole art of fishing with the 
dry fly. Whether the angler thinks that 
too much is made of this new style of fishing 
or not, he can scarcely peruse this chapter 
without carrying away some wrinkles which 
will stand him in good Btead when he next 
seeks the river-side. 

We must recur for a moment to these 
coloured plates of artificial flies. In their 
own line no more admirable and delicate 
figures have ever been published. The 
plates are all coloured by hand, and far 
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exceed those in Bonalds’s book. They surpass 
"Webster’s recently published figures, while 
those in the American book of Orvis and 
Cheney cannot even be compared with them 
for delicacy of shade. It is not fair to put 
them beside Curtis’s figures of the real insect 
in the British Entomology ; but for their own 
purpose they are unrivalled, and will, it may 
be hoped, serve as a standard to the fanciful 
productions of the tackle-sellers which have 
in most cases drifted very far from the imita¬ 
tion of their originals, being copies of copies, 
and often, it may be added, bad copies of 
poor copies. As we gaze at these beautiful 
delineations, and are now fascinated by the 
Cinnamon Quill, now by the Detached 
Badger, and anon dazzled by the Blue Duns, 
it is but a step to ask if these delicate combi¬ 
nations of silk and feathers—plumes from 
the wing of Iris—are imperatively necessary 
for a man to catch trout at present, what will 
become of the anglers of the future ? 
Doubtless they will look back fondly upon 
the members of the Houghton Club and their 
floating flies and murmur 

“ Hos utinam inter 

Heroes natum tellus me prima tuliaeet! ” 

M. G. Watkins. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In 


The Silver Dial. By Mary C. Bowsell. 

3 vols. (Sonnenschein.) 

A Luclcy Young Woman. By F. C. Philips. 

In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

A Daughter of the Gods. By Jane Stanley. 
In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Curate's Wife. By J. E. Panton. In 
2 vols. (George Bed way.) 

Link by Link. By Cecil Courteney. (Bering 
ton.) 

The Pearl of Lisnadoon. By Mrs. Ensell. 

(Elliot Stock.) 

The Tower on the Cliff. By Emma Marshall. 
(Seeley.) 

Sundered Hearts. By Annie S. Swan. 
(Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson & Perrier.) 

The Silver Dial is a story of old Strasburg. 
The quaint life led several centuries ago in 
the venerable city is admirably depicted, and 
the main basis of the novel is the building 
of the world-renowned great clock. This 
work was entrusted to the famous hor- 
ologist, Prof. Conrad Dasipodius, who is as 
dearly beloved by the majority of his pupils 
as he is hated by the minority and by the 
Anabaptist Syndic. He is a noble character, 
this Professor, earnestly devoted to his work, 
and displaying such genius in it as had never 
before been witnessed. But the great have 
ever been the mark of envy; and when it is 
discovered that Dasipodius has become blind 
he is deposed from his position, although his 
sense of touch is so keen and refined that it 
has taken the place of that of sight. His 
skill in blindness is regarded as magic, and as 
the result of a compact with the Evil One. 
It is a terrible blow to Dasipodius to give up 
the horologe. He surrenders his plans also; 
but his successor bungles miserably with 
these, and is nearly ruining the whole of the 
beautiful works when the Professor is en¬ 
treated to resume his post, the Syndic eating 


the leek at the command of the good Bishop 
John. This is only one half of Miss Bow- 
sell’s charming story; the other part, with 
whioh it is inextricably interwoven, relates 
to the loves of the Professor and Sabina von 
Steinbach. By the evil machinations of 
Bhadegund, the cousin of Sabina, an artist, 
who is herself in love with Dasipodius; the 
lovers are separated; and before they are 
reunited they pass through some trying and 
almost fatal experiences. So much mischief 
is worked by one woman that even the 
excellent Bishop is tempted to exclaim that 
“this world would get on just as well again 
without women.” There is a strong touch of 
humour as well as of poetry in this learned 
man. The whole story is extremely enter¬ 
taining ; the characters—especially those of 
Conrad and Sabina, and the jealous Bhade¬ 
gund—are vigorously drawn; the manners of 
a past age are very fairly reproduced; and an 
air of romance is skilfully thrown over cir¬ 
cumstances and events which in the hands of 
some writers would have appeared very 
prosaic. 

There is a decided advance in A Lucky 
Young Woman over the writer’s previous 
story. But this new novel is much too long; 
and if Mr. or Miss Philips—I do not know 
the sex of the author—had been content to 
compress it into one volume, or at the most two, 
it would have been a really successful venture. 
There is not sufficient material of interest in 
the plot to warrant three volumes. But the 
style is very pleasant, thus making the book 
agreeable reading; and the heroine, Marcia 
Conyers, has many fascinating qualities, 
though on one supreme occasion she certainly 
throws to the winds that commonsense for 
which, generally, she is very conspicuous. 
There is one thing the writer must guard 
against, and that is flippancy, for in many of 
the pages of this story there are painful efforts 
at forced smartness. In one passage we read 
of “ the lean, colourless horrors sung by Mr. 
Bossetti and Mr. Swinburne.” If there is 
one thing that certain critics have complained 
of in regard to the poets named it is that 
their “ horrors ” are rather too full of colour. 
There are, moreover, a number of mistakes 
which can scarcely be fathered on the printer. 
The Christian name of Mr. Burne Jones is 
not “Paul,” neither is the middle name of 
the poet Poe spelt Allen, while there is no 
reason for giving to Mr. Frederio Harrison 
a superfluous letter. 

A cause cilebre of some years ago is brought 
to mind by A Daughter of the Gods. A legal 
luminary marries a beautiful girl much 
younger than himself, only to discover after 
a considerable period that her life and honour 
had been blighted by a previous mock mar¬ 
riage. She had borne a child which the 
second husband was led to believe was her 
younger sister; and the secret is dramatically 
revealed to him at last by his wife, after the 
child has perished by drowning. The first hus¬ 
band, who is a thorough scoundrel, has in the 
meantime turned up, and rendered his victim’s 
life a burden to her. He finds out her resorts 
and makes them his own; even the Temple 
Church becomes no sanctuary for her. Her 
real husband, however, who loves her devo¬ 
tedly, discovers that the villain has placed 
himself within tbe grasp of the criminal law, 


and by this means he rids his wife of him 
for ever. All then ends happily for the 
husband and his deeply-wronged partner. 
The story moves smoothly, and is not 
without interest; but the author is not 
very skilful in following up the lines of 
her characters. We read, for example, of 
one lady who, if Spencer and Tyndall had 
talked of philosophy, or Tennyson and Brown¬ 
ing of poetry, or Gladstone and Bright of 
oratory, in her presence, she would have con¬ 
tributed her full share to the conversation. 
So she would most probably have done if the 
talkers had been Mitchell and Boberts, and 
the topio the conditions of tbe spot-stroke; 
but, although a good deal of this lady is seen 
afterwards, we hear nothing of her marvellous 
versatility. 

The burden of Mrs. Panton’s story is very 
sad. It relates how a curate’s wife was done 
to death by the selfishness and heartlessness 
of her husband. Though her death is the 
means of his moral salvation, we begrudge 
the sacrifice. Painful as the record is, it 
doubtless represents many a tragedy noise¬ 
lessly and uncomplainingly lived out in tbe 
byways of the world. Meta Unwin had 
talents which would have gained her both 
respect and emolument in the literary pro¬ 
fession; but she consents to sink herself 
utterly for the vacillating and culpable curate, 
the Bev. Abel Haviland. The novel has, 
fortunately, its lighter side in the natural 
sketches of village life with which it abounds. 
Mrs. Panton is very happy in her delineation 
of rural characters. Among her dramatis 
•personae is a rector’s wife, who firmly believes 
that the class distinctions which society 
recognises are fixed by Providence, and sees 
an impassable gulf yawning between the 
clergy and such laity even as the better, 
well-educated farmers. Then there is the 
eccentric Dr. Merton, who holds strong views 
on the woman question, and wonders what 
“ tbe world will come to with your Girtons 
and your rubbish.” But he is a noble-hearted 
fellow notwithstanding, always on the alert to 
lift up suffering and down-trodden humanity. 
Then there is Meta herself, whose life opens 
brightly and joyously, but eventually sinks 
in gloom. Altogether, Mrs. Panton’s latest 
story is one of much interest. 

The opening of Link by Link is written in 
a grandiloquent, but not very effective, style. 
The story itself is concerned with a murder, 
and the means by which it is brought home 
to the criminal after many years. Its weak 
point is that in the very chapter in which 
the crime is recorded the reader’s suspicions 
will fix upon a certain lady as having been 
concerned in the affair, and, as the result 
will prove, not without reason. The lady in 
question becomes an artist, and gains dis¬ 
tinction at one of the yearly exhibitions of 
the Boyal Academy by a picture entitled 
“ The Shadow of a Crime.” This picture has 
eventually some share in evolving the circum¬ 
stances of the murder of Mr. David Grey, 
the wealthy owner of Hazelmere. The char¬ 
acter of Anita Warden, the artist, is vigorously 
sketched. 

The Irish question forms the groundwork 
of The Peart of Lisnadoon ; and in her 
glimpses of our Celtic neighbours Mrs. Ensell 
presents the contrary view of the problem 
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from that of the Land League and the agitators 
for Home Rule. She shows that thore are 
two sides to this ubiquitous Irish ques¬ 
tion. Her hero is a Protestant landlord of a 
really noble type, who is cruelly “Boy¬ 
cotted ” by the very men he is anxious to 
serve. The hard and unrighteous treatment 
meted out to him ultimately results in his 
death, and the deluded wretches who act 
under the pressure of a secret society actually 
endeavour to steal his child and heir from 
the widowed mother. Irish tenants have 
suffered grievous and terrible evils in the past, 
and now Mrs. Ensell would show us that 
many Irish landlords are suffering equally 
grievous ills in the present. Though any 
story with a political bias necessarily loses 
much, there are some graphio passages in this 
little volume. 

A weird Gloucestershire legend forms the | 
basis of The Tower on the Cliff ; and, on the 
whole, Mrs. Marshall has worked it out well, 
and happily caught the spirit of a bygone 
age. The heir to an old name and estate is 
shut up in the tower for a year before his 
ardently desired marriage, in accordance with 
some mysterious secret, but dies on the very 
day before the wedding. The lady of his 
affections, Jasmine Penrose, a charming, un¬ 
sophisticated maiden, is the reciter of the 
story, which is told with some feeling. 

Unsuitability in married life is the text 
upon which Miss Swan has constructed a very 
interesting story. There is no true love 
between Sir William Lundie and his wife, and 
eventually the former is lured out to India 
by a former flame, Lady Devanha, and dies 
in the East of fever. Hearts which had long 
been “ sundered ” in life are thus completely 
severed by death, and Lady Lundie becomes 
the wife of her old true lover, John Strat- 
hearn, M.P. Miss Swan invariably writes 
with ease and gracefulness. 

G. Barnett Saiith. 


HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

A Literary and Biographical History of the 
English Catholics, from the Breach with Rome in 
1534 to the Present Time. By Joseph Gillow. 
Vol. II. (Burns & Oates.) There is little to 
bo said of the present volume of Mr. Gillow’s 
laborious work which we did not say of his first, 
except that there is a very decided improve¬ 
ment in minute accuracy. Something is still 
to be desired in the bibliographical portion. 
The descriptions of books remind us of the 
manner in which a friend, who is ignorant 
of geology, tries to convey to us the kind of 
fossils he has seen on his many rambles. 
We generally understand which he means, but 
the Knowledge is attained at a quite unneces¬ 
sary expenditure of attention and intellectual 
force. It cannot be too clearly pointed out that 
to describe a book properly requires special 
knowledge—a knowledge not difficult to ac¬ 
quire—which should be .'gained by all persons 
who undertake difficult labours such as Mr. 
Gillow has done. The information which Mr. 
Gillow’s work contains on many subjects but 
remotely connected with Roman Catholic bio¬ 
graphy will render it a welcome addition to the 
bookshelves of many persons who take but a 
languid interest in the members of the Latin 
communion. The following passage, if true, 
should certainly find a place in any future life 
of George IV.: 

“ After the peace of 1815, all British subjects who 
had lost money or property by the Revolution, 


k. 


sent in claims through the Government asking for 
compensation. . . . At last a sum of money, 
amounting to nearly half a million sterling waa 
made over to the English Commissioners, and, with 
one exception, this was duly paid to those whose 
claims were j ust .... The Catholic colleges ana 
convents formed the sole exception. Under one 
pretenoeor another their claim was put off and off, 
until the Commissioners finally rejected it on the 
extraordinary ground that the English College at 
Douay was a French and not an English estab¬ 
lishment. From this decree an appeal was made to 
the Privy Council; and on November 25, 1825, the 
iudement of that body, confirming the decision, 
was delivered by Lord Gifford. ... The money 
which had been received from the French Govern¬ 
ment for the purpose of compensating the English 
Catholic colleges for what they had lost was not 
returned to France. . . . What became of it has 
never been officially stated; but it is generally 
understood that it was employed to pay off a debt 
that had been incurred in the building and 
furnishing of the Pavilion at Brighton for George 
IV., when he was Prince of Wales. Sir James 
Mackintosh, one of the counsel retained for the 
college, wished to bring the matter before Parlia¬ 
ment, but it was feared that his doing so would 
injure the cause of Catholic Emancipation.’ 

These statements require careful testing. If Mr. 
Gillow is right in his facts there was as shameful 
a misappropriation of money as anything we 
remember to have occurred in the seventeenth 
century. We cannot commend Mr. Gillow for 
his literary style; but his memoirs of Dr. Faber, 
Guy Fawkes and Mr. De Lisle are, notwith¬ 
standing certain defects, excellent specimens of 
biography. The Book of Husbandry should not 
have been unhesititingly attributed to Sir 
Anthony Fitzherbert. We ourselves believe 
him to have been the author; and the evidence 
accumulated in Prof. Bkeat’s reprint for the 
English Dialect Society adds great additional 
probability to what was before very muoh of a 
conjecture. It does not, however, give anythin g 
approaching to conclusive evidonoe. Sir 
Anthony’s will, extracts from which are given 
in Prof. Skeat’s book, seems to show that he 
was fond of horses and agriculture. The few 
mistakes we have detected are mostly printer’s 
errors. It may be well to point out, however, 
that Dr. Maitland, the author of Essays on the 
Reformation, was never a “dean” in the 
Anglican or any other communion. 

King Edward the Sixth, Supreme Head: an 
Historical Sketch. With an Introduction and 
Notes by Frederick George Lee. (Burns & 
Oates.) Dr. Lee’s King Edward the Sixth, 
Supreme Head, is written from the point of 
view, with the animus, and with more than the 
violent language, of Nioholas Sander. His 
contempt for the reformers—" the gross German 
boor,” “the melancholy Flanders apostate,” 
“ the self-satisfied Swiss Calvinist his appar¬ 
ently serious lamentations over the losses 
which England has sustained, particulariy 
“ that crowning blessing of a nation, the divine 
rule of pontiff, prelate, and priest”; his 
evident pleasure in continually referring to 
“Elizabeth Boleyn,” and similar affectations 
and conceits, may amuse some readers and 
irritate others; but will in any case serve to 
detract from the many real merits of the book. 
As a history it is ludicrously one-sided, yet the 
side to which it leans is just that which has 
hitherto been most overlooked. Dr. Lee’s work 
is by no means a mere compilation. Almost 
every page bears traces of painstaking and in¬ 
dependent research ; and when not distorted by 
his theological craze, the narrative of facts, 
often well supported by quotations from the 
state papers and other unedited documents, is 
fresh, interesting, and very much to the point. 

The conduct of Queen Mary on her accession 
to the throne of England, after her father’s 
flight, has been criticised with such severity 
that the Memoirs of Mary, Queen of England, 


1689-1603 (David Nutt), are of value as showing 
her distraction of mind between the intense 
personal devotion which she felt for her 
husband, and her daughterly duty towards her 
father. She was evidently a woman endowed 
by nature with a very kindly disposition and a 
sound understanding, the last being especially 
shown in her reflections on the Privy Council, 
by whose advice her conduct .during h® 
husband’s absence abroad was mainly guided. 
A few incidental references to the ecclesiastic* 
and politicians by whom she was surrounded 
throw fresh light on their characters. The 
starched nature of Compton, Bishop of I*mdon, 
that warlike member of the Church militant, 
breaks out in his desire that the queen eliouM 
adhere to the traditional practice of receiving 
the sacramont almost alone (p. 13). The feelings 
with which the cold-natured William may have 
regarded tho erratic proceedings of the restless 
politician, better known as Lord Peterboroag®, 
are shown in the queen’s sentence, (p. 30): 
“Lord Monmouth is mad, and his wife, who it 
mader, governs him.” As a whole, the work 
of the editor has been creditably disch arged ; 
but there is a curious blending of two different 
politicians in the note (p. 36) on Henry Sydney, 
afterwards Lord Romney, where he is described 
as “ Lord Go dolphin Sidney, spa ter Earl voq 
Romney.” 

Pbof. E. Morris’s continuation, under the 
somewhat ambiguous title of The Early Hano¬ 
verians (Longmans), of his former work The 
Age of Anne is marked by the same merits as 
its predecessor. It is the production of a writer 
inspired with enthusiasm for his task, but with 
enthusiasm tempered by sound common-sense. 
Though but a handbook, there are some chapters 
in it (witness, for instance, the account of the 
electorate of Brunswick) full of matter not easily 
found elsewhere. One especial feature consists 
of the small biographies introduced into the 
narrative. The page on Leibnitz shows that 
Prof. Morris takes an interest in the famous 
philosopher second only to the inhabitants of 
Hanover themselves, who have preserved 
Leibnitz’s house as a memorial of their ancient 
capital and of their illustrious countryman, and 
who show to the strangers that visit the city 
library at Hanover the manuscripts of Leibnitz 
as its chief curiosity. Prof. Morris takes great, 
but not undue, credit to himself for the memoirs 
which he has embodied in his little book; and 
no doubt the lives of Oglethorpe and Berkeley 
and the narratives of Anson’s voyage, or of the 
death-struggle of the Jacobites in 1 Ao, will fire 
the imagination of many youthful minds. 
Within the compass of little more than 200 
pages the student, whether old or young, will 
find many such useful aids to .knowledge as 
royal pedigrees, maps of countries, and .{dans 
of celebrated battle-fields. It is an admirable 
volume, almost without a fault. 

The tract on Newton, his Friend, and his Niece 
(Elliot Stock), by the late Prof. De Morgan, 
shows most of the qualities of the author’s 
mind. It reveals his piquancy of expression, 
his acuteness of perception, and his absorbing 
passion for investigation. Its object is to show 
the relations which existed between Sir Isaac 
Newton, his niece Catherine Barton, and his 
friend Charles Montague, Lord Halifax. Soma 
have contended that Halifax’s feelings for this 
lovely and sprightly lady were those of Platonic 
admiration, and others have not shrunk from 
insinuating that she was his mistress. It has 
been the aim of Prof. De Morgan to prove that 
they were husband and wife, married in secrecy 
but still married, and living in the same manner 
as Peterborough and his long-unacknowledged 
wife, the beautiful aud accomplished Anastasia 
Robinson. We cannot assert that the professor 
has proved his case beyond the possibility of 
doubt. It is at the best but a comparison of 
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probabilities; and, although there are many 
circumstances which support his theory, it wiu 
still be possible for doubters to refuse absolute 
credence to his arguments. The magnitude of 
the legacy which the peer left to Catherine 
Barton, and her marriage to Conduitt—a 
marriage “ which was a splendid match for one 
in her original position”—tell strongly in 
favour of the professor’s view. These are 
important links in his argument. A minor point, 
on which he dilates at considerable length, sets 
out the terms on which Dean Swift used to 
visit the vivacious lady. There is one question 
on which we cannot accept the suggestion of 
the professor. He says “ Newton had a friend 
named Laughton or Lawton; Halifax mentions 
nieces of this name in his will. Some trifling 
circumstances make it not very improbable that 
Newton’s friend was the relation of Halifax’s 
nieces.” This is cautiously and tentatively 
expressed; butNewton’s friend, calledLaughton, 
was no doubt the distinguished pupil-monger of 
Cambridge, who must have been intimately 
known to Newton through his mathematical 
attainments as well as through college friend¬ 
ship, and to Halifax from his influential position 
in the university. It is not likely that either 
Newton, Halifax, or Laughton were connected 
together by family ties. 

The Life of Charles I. 1600—1625. By E. 
Berecford Chancellor. (Bell.) Mr. Chancellor 
Is one of those writers who are diligent 
in acquiring knowledge, but not dligent 
enough to give a-,y value to the work which 
they produc •. He does uot appear to have any 
idea that the history of the French and Spanish 
marriage treaties has been recently investi¬ 
gated by means of documents which he has 
neglected. He makes no refer, nee, for instance, 
to the Spanish account of Francisco de Jesus, 
printed by the Camden Society; and the de¬ 
spatches of English ambassadors in the Record 
Office, as well as those of Gondomar, of Inojosa, 
and of Effiat, of all of which there are copies in 
England, are equally unknown to him. No 
amount of industry—and Mr. Chancellor has 
plenty of it—can make up for such deficiencies. 

The Life, Times, and Writings of Thomas 
Fuller, D.D., the Church Historian, By Eev. 
Morris Fuller. Second Edition. (Sonnenschein.) 
The. fact that a new edition of this work has 
been called for is evidence that there is a public 
which is so muoh interested in the life of a good 
and able seventeenth-century divine, who pos¬ 
sessed a most unwonted store of humour, as to 
be willing to gather their information concern¬ 
ing him from his descendant’s veryawkward bio¬ 
graphy. That the work contains much valuable 
information, some of it of an out-of-the-way 
kind, we admit most ungrudgingly; but the book 
is far to long. Nearly every idea in it is spun 
out too a most unreasonable length, and the 
style is of a kind that we cannot make our 
readers feel the demerit of without reproducing 
several pages. All persons must talk, and it is, 
therefore, perhaps cruel to speak harshly of 
those people who spin out their sentences to 
inordinate length, or get them tied in knots 
like unwound silk; but there is no reason in the 
nature of things why any man should write 
books who has not acquired the faculty of ex¬ 
pression in such measure that reading his 
pages will be at least a painless, if not a profit¬ 
able, exercise. 

Messrs. Longmans have published, in two 
stout volumes, an English translation of the 
Life of John de Witt, by Leffevre Pontalis, which 
was reviewed by Mr. 8. R. Gardiner in tbs 
Academy of September 6, 1884. Another 
elaborate review of the book appeared shortly 
afterwards in the Edinburgh, which came, we 
believe, from Mr. Gardiner’s successor in the 
chair of history at King’s College. The 
present translation is by 8. E. and A. Stephen¬ 


son, who have omitted the abundant footnotes 
and references to documents in the French 
original, in order to adapt the work to the 
general reader. 

Deux Campagnes de Turenne in Flandre. Par 
Lieut.-Col. Jules Bourelly. (Paris: Perrin.) 
Col. Bourelly has produced a work on the joint 
undertaking of Cromwell and Mazarin to reduce 
Dunkirk, which will have no less interest for 
Englishmen than for his own countrymen. It 
is, unlike some of the sketchy productions which 
are made to do duty for history, founded on 
exhaustive resea-ches into the French archives 
and elsewhere. It is a pity that English autho¬ 
rities were not also placed under contribution, 
as, however truthful one side may be, fairness 
requires that the other party be also heard. To 
take an instance which is in itself of no import¬ 
ance whatever. Col. Bourelly relates how the 
Ironsides, having received spades from the 
French to regain the fortifications of Mardyk, 
used them to dig out the rabbits. One would 
like to know whether the men played this little 
game for the sake of amusement or because 
they were hungry. Whatever the explanation 
may be the scene may be commended to any 
painter in search of a subject. 

Under the title Heinrich VIII. von England 
und die Curie in den Jahren 1528-1529, Dr. 
Willy Bor5e has published at Gottingen, in the 
form of a pamphlet, a brief historical account 
of the 'first moving of Henry VIII.’s divorce 
suit before the legates. The facts are carefulty 
worked out from the latest sources of informa¬ 
tion, chiefly, of course, from the Calendars of 
State Papers ; but there is little that will be 
new in substance to the reader of Brewer’s 
Henry VIII., although some few details are 
supplied from the volumes of Gayangos’s 
Spanish Calendar published since Brewer 
wrote. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Arrangements have been made by the Dele¬ 
gates of the Clarendon Press, with the object 
of accelerating the publication of future parts 
of the New English Dictionary, in accordance 
with which Mr. Henry Bradley will henceforth 
be associated as joint-editor with Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray. 

Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler, author of the 
History of India from the Earliest Ayes, has been 
for some time past engaged upon a continua¬ 
tion of that work, which will tell the story of 
British rule from the establishment of the East 
India Company down to the present time. His 
object has t>een to give not a mere chronicle of 
events, but a description of the political and 
social changes which have made the country 
what it is; and he has striven throughout to 
interest English readers in his narrative. An 
introductory chapter treats of the Company’s 
first settlements during the latter half of the 
seventeenth and the earlier half of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, for which period the author 
collected valuable materials many years ago in 
Madras. The concluding chapter is devoted 
to the constitutional changes that have been 
gradually effected in the machinery of adminis¬ 
tration since the Mutiny. The book will be 
published olmost immediately by Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan, under the title of India under British 
Rule. 

We hear that for the new edition of Mr. 
Ruskin’s Stones of Venice above twelve tons of 
paper have been used. Two hundred and 
twenty copies—all taken long before publica¬ 
tion—have been printed on large paper, and 
two thousand on small paper. The advance 
subscriptions have already secured the author 
a handsome profit on the issue. 

The edition of Hamlet, which will be shortly 
issued as a volume of Cassell’s '‘National 


Library,” will be of special interest on account 
of the pains Prof. Morley has taken with the 
revision of the text. It has been freshly com¬ 
pared throughout with the First and Second 
Quarto and the First Folio. In one place an 
omitted line has been inserted; in another a 
superfluous conjectural addition, although gene¬ 
rally adopted, is struck out. - In one place, 
where there is an unquestionable misprint, 
“disasters in the sun,” one more attempt has 
been made to give the true sense. These are 
but indications of the manner in which Prof. 
Morley has dealt with the new edition, which 
he has endeavoured to make the nearest attain¬ 
able approach to Shakspere’s text. 

The late Mr. Samuel Addington was a 
co'lector of books, as well as of prints and 
other artistic things. His library, which is to 
be sold by Messrs. Sotheby on Monday and 
Tuesday of next week, was not very large—it 
numbers only 674 lots; but it is replete with 
the choicest rarities. Here are the first and 
third folios of Shakspere ; a collection of 
Luther treatises with tne autograph of John 
Bunyan, besides several first editionsof Bunyan’s 
own books; illuminary Horae and Bibles; a 
portion of the Summa Theologiae of Thomas 
Aquinas, printed on vellum (Venice, 1478); and 
an extraordinary collection of historical tracts, 
chiefly of the Stuart and Commonwealth period. 
But perhaps the gem of the collection is the 
four black letter Wydiffe volumes (printed by 
Redman, circ. 1527 and 1532), all of whioh are 
believed to be unique, and whi h Mr. Adding¬ 
ton bought for £400 at the Dix sale. 

The Clark Lectureship at Cambridge will 
become vacant in October, for the term of office 
is three years, though the holder is capable of 
re-election. The duties are to deliver twelve 
lectures a year, open free to all members of the 
university, and distributed over two terms at 
least. The emolument is £200 a year. Candi¬ 
dates are requested to send in their applications 
by June 3. The electing body is the council of 
Trinity College. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith will deliver a lecture at 
Oxford, on Wednesday next, upon “The 
Political History of Canada.” 

A branch of the English Goethe Society 
has been founded at Oxford, with Mr. 8. 
Alexander, fellow of Lincoln College, as its 
local secretary. 

The General Board of Studies at Cambridge 
has recommended the Rev. Prof. W. W. Skeat 
for the degree of doctor in letters. 

Mr. Arthur Symons, who has edited so 
many Shakspere Quarto Facsimiles in Dr. 
Fumivall’8 series, is to edit some of the volumes 
in Mr. Havelock Ellis’s series of Selections from 
Elizabethan Dramatists for Messrs. Vizetelly. 
Mr. Symons will also edit the Leigh Hunt 
Selections in the Camelot Classics. 

Mr. A. Gardner, of Paisley, will shortly 
publish Some Personal Reminiscences of Carlyle, 
by Mr. A. J. Symington, who for many years 
enjoyed the dose friendship of Carlyle. The 
book will attempt to place Carlyle’s life before 
the public in a more favourable light than some 
of his biographers have done. 

The second volume of his “ Book-Lover’s 
Library’’will be issued by Mr. Elliot Stock 
almost immediately, viz., Old Cookery Books and 
Ancient Cuisine, by Mr. W. Carew-Hazlitt. It 
will contain muon curious information on the 
culinary art in olden time, and give a biblio¬ 
graphy of ancient and modern cookery books. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
publish very shortly a translation, by Mr. E. G. 
Varnish, of Biroat’s Eucharistic Life of Christ, 
being eight sermons preached during the octave 
of the Holy Sacrament in Paris in the year 
; 1657, which treat of C ; . list's Sacramental Life 
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under eight different aspects. The Rev. Arthur 
Tooth contributes an introductory preface. 

Me. J. W. O'Neill Daunt has just completed 
a new work, which he entitles Eighty-Jive years 
of Irish History. . It will he published early in 
June by Messrs. Ward and Downey. 

Messes. Williams & Norgate have just 
ready a book, by Dr. W. Knighton, entitled 
Struggles for Life, treating of man’s struggles 
with nature and with society. 

“ Two Pinches of Snuff” is the title of Mr. 
William Westall’s new novel, which will be 
published next month by Messrs. Ward and 
Downey. The same publishers have also nearly 
ready a novel by Mr. Henry P. Keenan, author 
of “Trajan.” The titlo of this story is The 
Aliena. 

John Bodewin’s Testimony : a Tale of Western 
Mining Life, by Mary Hallock Foote, author of 
the “Led-Horse Claim,” will be published 
shortly in “ Warned London Library. ’ 

In Scorn of Consequence, a story by a new 
writer, will shortly bo published by Messrs. 
Tinsley Bros. It deals mainly with questions 
of a religious character. 

The Catherine Street Publishing Association 
have in the press a work entitled The Po’itics 
of the Commons, the object of which is to give 
an index to the opinions of all the present 
members upon current questions, as gathered 
from their election addresses and speeches last 
autumn. 

The performance of “ The Cenci ” has stimu¬ 
lated, rather than checked, the inflow of mem¬ 
bers to the Shelley Society. It now numbers 
over 350. The society will evidently have to 
take either St. James’s Hall or the Grand 
Theatre for its performance of “Hellas” in 
November, according as that is held in the 
evening or afternoon. With Prince’s or St. 
George’s Hall they will not be able to give 
members their promised three or four tickets 
each. 

The Duke of Northumberland, the president 
of I the Royal Institution, has appointed the 
following gentlemen as vice-presidents for the 
ensuing year : Sir Frederick Abel, Sir William 
Bowman, Lord Halsbury, Mr. William Huggins, 
Sir John Lubbock, Sir Frederick Pollock, Mr. 
Henry Pollock (treasurer), and Sir Frederick 
Bramwell (hon. secretary). 

At the meeting of the “ Bette of Odd 
Volumes,” at Willis's Rooms, on May 17, the 
newly elected member, Mr. Charles Holme 
(the “Pilgrim”), read a paper on “The Art 
Aspects of Arab Life,” with notes of a journey 
to Tunis. 

The Facsimile of the First Quarto of Borneo 
and Juliet, 1597, edited by Mr. Herbert A. 
Evans, has just appeared in Dr. Furnivall’s 
series of Shakspere Quarto Facsimiles. 

Correction. —The author of The Springs of 
Conduct, reviewed in the Academy of last week, 
was there wrongly described. His name is Mr. 
C. Morgan Lloyd, not Mr. Lloyd Morgan. 


FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

We hear that the forthcoming number of 
the Nuova Antologia will contain a long study, 
by Prof. Nencioni, of Miss Mary Robinson’s 
poetry. The article is entitled “ Nuova Arcadia 
e Giardino Italiano.” 

Me. Austin Dobson will contribute to the 
June Century an article entitled “ A Literary 
Ramble along the Thames from Fulham to 
Chiswick.” It will be illustrated with twelve 
engravings. 

A new monthly periodical, entitled The 
Circulating Library Review, will shortly be 


started. Its object is to furnish a collection of 
short notices of books as a guide for the general 
reader, and space will be aooorded to literary 
notes. The publishers are the General Pub¬ 
lishing Company. 

The oonventual church of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem at Valetta, Malta, will form 
the subject of an illustrated paper in the June 
number of Wolford's Antiquarian, which will 
also contain the opening chapter of an article 
on St. David’s. 

Cassell's Magazine for June will give promin¬ 
ence to the report of an interview with the Rev. 
S. A. Barnett on the much-discussed question 
of “ The Dwellings of the Poor.” 

Lord Brabazon will contribute an article 
on “The Welfare of Young Men” to the June 
number of the Quiver, which will also contain 
a paper by the Rev. Dr. Hugh Macmillan, 
entitled “ The Stones buried in the Jordan.” 

The June number of the Scottish Church will 
contain articles on "Dr. Tulloch as a Church¬ 
man and Theologian,” “ Presbyterian Architec¬ 
ture,” “ A Highland Parish,” “The Russells of 
Yarrow,” and “ A Sketch from Auvergne.” A 
new feature is to be introduced in the form of 
notices of books, under the title of “Current 
Literature.” 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

We hear that the original MS. of Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s masterpiece— The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table, including the “One- 
Hoss Shay ”—has just been discovered in New 
York by Mr. Franklin Tinker (a well-known 
collector), who has purchased it for a large 
sum. This MS. had been lost sight of for a 
considerable length of time. 

Messrs. Scribner announce the publication 
of a new and uniform edition of the works of 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, beginning 
with A Fair Barbarian and That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s. 

Mr. Appleton Morgan has undertaken to 
continue the Shaksperian bibliography, which 
is one of the great features of Allibone’s Dic¬ 
tionary. Part I. of his “ Digest Shakespeare- 
anae ” (sic) appeared in the Papers of the New 
York Shakespeare Society. It contains titles 
from A to F, arranged according to subjects. 

Messrs. Putnam’s Sons announce a History 
of France under Mazarin, with a sketch of the 
Administration of Richelieu, in two volumes, 
by Mr. J. B. Perkins. 

The American Bookseller of May 1, in an 
account of the publishing firm of D. Appleton 
& Co., gives some interesting anecdotes about 
the books they have issued. In 1840, the firm 
made a sensation by bringing out a reprint of 
the famous “Tract XC.,” at the suggestion of 
an episcopal clergyman. Not many years after¬ 
wards, the same clergyman threatened them 
with punishment in this world and the next for 
publishing the books of Darwin and other 
members of the Evolutionist school. It was 
Prof. Youmans who persuaded the Appletons 
to introduc i Mr. Herbert Spencer to the 
American public, with a liberal royalty to the 
author. More than 100,000 copies of his several 
books have been sold there, the most popular 
being his treatise on Education. 


circulating library, which sends out annually 
about 20,000 volumes. From the statistics ri 
last year, it appears that the novels chiefly in 
demand were David Copperfidd, The (M 
Curiosity Shop, Unde Tom's Cabin, and Mode 
Christo; that Shakspere was the most popuW 
poet; and that Mr. Higginson’s Young Fdit 
History of the United Slates, and Abbot’s Lift 
of Columbus were among the fourteen boob 
most sought after. 

Several of the rooms of the Boston Athe¬ 
naeum are now open to readers on Sunday. 

The public competition in the May munb.v 
of the New York Literary News thus arrang a 
recent books other than novels: Fronde’* 
Oceana, 51 votes; Disraeli’s Correspondence with 
his Sister, 33; Justin II. McCarthy’s England 
under Gladstone, 22; Seeley’s Napoleon the First, 
20 votes. It will be observed that all four are 
English. Lower down in the same list we find 
the following odd entry: “ Amiel, Journal b. 
Time." 

The last number of the Literary World 
contains a sonnet on Browning. Another ap¬ 
preciative one on his “ Bordello ” appeared 
recently in a Chicago paper. 

The New York Nation of May 6 has an 
elaborate review of Prof. W. Robertson Smith’s 
Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia , which 
admits that the author has made his main con¬ 
tentions “ probable.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

BROWNING AT “ THE CENCI.” 


[May 7, 1886.) 

To Shelley’s festival, we keep to-day, 

Comes, honoured guest, with genial smile, the man 
Whom we name first of all the poet c l an 
Now drawing breath: and so our glances stray 
To where he sits, attentive, whilst the grey, 

Cold, cloak of misery, that grows alway, 

Wraps Beatrice, till from the ruthless ban 
Comes peace, out-smitten by the axe’s sway. 


Ave, dead singer, caught by hungry seas 
That swept upon thee, swamping half thy song! 

Great as thou wert, a greater yet Is here ; 
Hail, living singer! mayest thou tany long 
Among us, love us, weave with harmonies 

Grave thoughts of power to oalm life's fret and 
fear. 


J. J. Britton. 


“THE DEPTHS OF THE SEA,” AFTER BURSE 
JONES. 

Tsa, draw him gently through the strange sea¬ 
ways 

Down through the dim, green, water whispering. 
Thy cold lips have not kissed so fair a thing 
As this young mariner for many days. 

So well he sleeps, he will not wake to praise 
Thy wan bright loveliness, nor feel thee cling 
Around him, neither smile to hear thee sing. 
Though thou dids’t lure him hither with thy lays. 

The bubbles sigh and sparkle overhead. 

How white thou art! but he is paler still, 

Pale with despair of young days forfeited. 
Smiling thou bear’st him to thy chill green bed. 
Of brightest, bitterest triumph take thy fill. 

Thou hast his body, but the soul has fled. 

R. Armytaok. 


A WEEK IN L'OISE. 


Mr. Henry Hobson Richardson, the 
architect, died near Boston on May 5. Though 
only forty-eight years of age, he was admitted 
to stand at the head of his profession. After 
graduating at Harvard, he studied at the Ecole 
ijea Beaux Arts in Paris. The well-known 
Trinity Church at Boston was built from his 
deigns. 

Nsy York, as is well known, has no public 
reference library. But it does possess a free 


Four years ago a few friends spent a brief 
Easter holiday in France, visiting Amiens, 
Noyon, Laon, Reims, and, on the way back, 
Abbeville. The tour was so successful that the 
same party repeated the experiment this year, 
with a difference. They determined to stay 
at one place only, and make excursions thence, 
rather than pack every day, were it only a 
handbag; and to confine themselves to on* 
district. This was the departments of L’Oise 
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and L’Aisne, and the centre seleoted was Com- | up hill and down dale, to an abrupt rise at the | claimed Pierrefonds as her own private 


The whole week, from Wednesday to end, is very like the Long 


Windsor, sion, and that a long law suit between 


Wednesday, wai so free from any kind of draw- It has numerous ways into the forest; but woe and the French Government was ended by 
back that it deserves to be recorded for the betide the tourist who, finding an open gate a compromise. It is now for ever the property 
sake of others who may do the same or the into any enclosure, trusts to finding that also of the nation, and, of oourse, a monument hie- 


like; while even to those who stay at home an open at the other end. The forest is through- tongue. 


aooount of a district less known than it deserves l out a place in which it is easy to lose the way, 


may be of interest. ana tne many signposts wttn a rea mars nerreionas trom uompiegne by trai 

The train from Amiens to Compidgne, passing always on the side towards Compi&gne, are not walked back through the forest, about 
under Clermont, is leisurely, but traverses a as carefully kept as might be. Bed would miles; but carriages are good and cheap, 
country of considerable, if quiet, beauty. The seem a colour more easily obliterated under a well, as we discovered by sad experie: 
traveller who has started from London after a repubUo than under an empire. avoid taking a meal at Pierrefonds. T] 

late breakfast may find himself at dinner in the Some of the party are members of the inn is abominable. 


and the many signposts with a red mark Pierrefonds from 


.e present party went the few miles to 
■efonds from Compi&gne by train, and 


pi&gne by train, and 
re forest, about seven 


country of considerable, if quiet, beauty. The seem a colour more easily obli 
traveller who has started from London after a republic than under an empire, 
late breakfast may find himself at dinner in the Some of the party are m 


Hotel de la Cloche at Compi&gne soon after Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings; 
seven in the evening. If he has left London and it was with searchings of heart that they 


miles; but carriages are good and cheap. It is 
well, as we discovered by sad experience, to 
avoid taking a meal at Pierrefonds. The best 
inn is abominable. 

Chateau Coney is a grand example of a 


somewhat earlier, he may see Amiens en route, started for Pierrefonds, the most conspicuous M. Viollet le Due set his heart on another 
with plenty of time for the cathedral. instance of absolute uncompromising restore- castle rather than on it. For its vast size would 

It would be hard to find a pleasanter town tion that exists in the world. Even in ruin it have made restoration impossible at one stroke, 
for headquarters than Compi&gne. The Hdtel was a singularly good specimen of a mediaeval The whole of the little town of Coucy-le- 
de la Cloche is dean and good, with an excel- inhabited fortress, the approaches and the lower Ch&teau, with about 900 inhabitants, is within 
lent cuisine, and it has the great advantage of walls telling their own story to the antiquary the actual walls of the castle, what is now the 


lent cuisine, and it has the great advantage of walls telling their own story to the antiquary the actual walls of the castle, what is now the 
being cheap. The town itsdf is airy and well and architect. M. Viollet le Due set his heart ruin having been the stronghold. For the 
kept, with many traces of old houses which lend on translating this story for the vulgar, and on four hundred years it stood, it was a menace 


before all who might come the exact and a danger to all the country round. All that 


kept, with many traces or oia nouses wuen lena on translating this story tor tne vulgar, ana on tour nunarea years tt stood, it was a menace 
a charm to the streets. Two fine ohurohes are setting before all who might come the exact and a danger to all the country round. All that 
worth a visit, and there are enough historical reproduction of what Pierrefonds once was. even a king of France could do for one whom 
memories lingering about the place to give an Napoleon III. gave the castle to the Empress he desired to serve was to ask his good Mend 
interest to the exploration of it. A ruined Eugdnie, and after some hesitation and per- the Sire de Coucv to be gentle to him; and 
tower called after Joan of Aro, and abrandnew suasion M. Viollet le Duo had his will. And it Mazarin did wisely when lie saw his oppor- 
statue in the market-place erected to her must tie admitted that the end has justified the tunity to demand its demolition in 1652. From 
memory, bring before us the name most to be means. It is right that all should see in actual the top of the oentral tower, the most remark- 
remembered among those associated with its fact a great castle as it was. Some small able of its kind in existence, the view is finer 
history. The statue is not good; a blowsed and external details remain incomplete, but as a than from Pierrefonds, and far more extensive, 
demonstrative young huzzy, with great physical whole the thing was done before the fall of Across the dark forest rise the twin towers of 
vigour, and no indication of mind or spirituality, the Empire. Courts, cloisters, guard-rooms, Noyon against the background of hills, hills in 
is an inadequate presentment of the maid; but the Salle des Preux, the Salle des Preuses, the the distance hide Laon, perched on just such 
it is not for modern art that we must go to ohapel and the sleeping rooms are all there, another eminence as that on which we stand. 
CompUgne: that in the Ch&teau is almost more fit for habitation even than ar* Compiegne The industrial works of St. Golain and Chauny 
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it is not for modern art that we must 
CompUgne: that in the Ch&teau is 


oomic in its badness. The Ch&teau itself is a and Versailles, and far more suitable for it. It show themselves in the distance by their smoke, 
long and cumbrous pile built by Louis XV. is strange to pass through the courts all dean the river flashes dear below the walls, and in 


long and cumbrous pile built by Louis XV. is strange to pass through the courts all dean the river flashes dear below the walls, and in 
On the side which gives on to a Place and swept, to stand by the well in order for the valley, about two miles off, stands a village 
above the town, it is like an inferior Versailles; drawing water by the same kind of wheels and with a church and spire, which one might ex¬ 
on the park side it resembles the whole south chains wherewith men drew it five hundred pect to find in Oxfordshire or Northampton- 


frontage of Carlton House Terrace, without the years ago, to look up to the bronze statue of the shire, and quite unlike anything we have seen 
basement story, and so without any dignity. In- founder before the main entrance, to see the elsewhere in this district. The resemblance 
side it is much like other palaces, in which one great gargoyle crocodile wriggling down the turns out to be no fancied one. The church of 
always wonders where the people live, if, in- walls, to pass within the chapel doors, the warm Coucy-la-Ville was, indeed, built by the Eng- 
deed they have any real life. Tou are led sunlight streaming on us from painted panes, lish while they held the district from the castle 
through one stately room after another, and and mid all still but for the echoes of our own in the twelfth century. There is also a very 
are assured it is just as always used ; but the footfalls, and the accents of our own English interesting church in Coucy-le-Ch&teau, where 
whole is set out as for one perpetual court tongues. The whole spirit of Marmion, Quentin were groups of people waiting their turn for 
pageant, the chairs and sofas are such as none Dunoard, and Mallory’s Arthur seemed here the confessional, in preparation for the morrow’s 
would ever choose for lounging, the beds are enshrined in stone. It was difficult to festival. 


sunlight streaming on us from painted panes, lish while they held the district from the castle 
and mid all still but for the echoes of our own in the twelfth century. There is also a very 
footfalls, and the accents of our own English interesting church in Coucy-le-Ch&teau, where 


pageant, the chairs and sofas are such as none Dunoard, 
would ever choose for lounging, the beds are enshrined in stone. It was difficult to festival. 

such as none would willingly use for sleep, realise that no horns would blow, no steeds We returned by a new railway through forest 
The late emperor's bedroom had a certain in- trample in the courtyard, no priest come for much of the way, so new that it has not 
terest, from the minute care which bad been from the sacristy to say his mass, that yet scared the birds away. We heard the 
paid that every bit of furniture down to we should find no jester seated on the great nightingale in the bushes hard by while we 
its smallest details should be that which hall steps—and the very spiok and span newness stopped at the wayside stations; and though 
was, or at least might have been, used by of the whole added to the illusion. We were we suppose boys are boys in France, birds’ 
the first Napoleon, and the care in it not standing where the Middle Ages had nesting would seem unknown. We had diverged 
and elsewhere in the palace to keep alive the passed and left their traces—we were there, in in the morning to see Noyon once more; and 
Napoleonic tradition. The battles of the em- their very heart; we, not they, were the ana- we had had some misgivings. It had seemed 
peror in huge, vulgar, but yet mysterious and chronisms. While the work of a master can so beautiful four years since that we feared to 
impressive, pictures hang on the walls—pieces make the past so live before us, we admit there dispel the illusion; but it bore revisiting, 
in which all is confusion and fire ana dim are exceptions to the rule of non-restoration The east end of the cathedral with its clustered 
smoke, the calm and beautified face of the and of mere conservation. Here at Pierrefonds, apsidal chapels round a larger apse is a little 
emperor alone clearly distinguishable in the and onoe before at the great Sohloss of Werni- spoiled by repointing and restoration ; but the 
whirl. The statuary and the “ Old Masters ” gerode, in the Hartz, still a dwelling place, the west front, its grey porches with wall flower 
on the walls are below contempt, though the present writer felt most strongly that excep- growing in the crannies, the semicircle of grey 
inscriptions on the frames almost approach the tions exist. Indeed, we could wish that the canonical houses with red roofs, the old houses 
sublime in their flagrant and contemptuous small sum for completing the little that yet on the stream below the walls, the bishop’s 
mendacity. The windows of the suite of rooms remains to be done to the external walls and palace of a former day—these are untouched. 


such as none would willingly use for sleep, realise that no horns would blow, no steeds 
The late emperor's bedroom had a certain in- trample in the courtyard, no priest come 
terest, from the minute care which bad been from the sacristy to say his mass, that 
paid that every bit of furniture down to we should find no jester seated on the great 
its smallest details should be that which hall steps—and the very spiok and span newness 


Napoleonic tradition. The battles of the em- their very heart; we, not they, were the ana- 
peror in huge, vulgar, but yet mysterious and chronisms. While the work of a master can 
impressive, pictures hang on the walls—pieces make the past so live before us, we admit there 
in which ail is confusion and fire ana dim are exceptions to the rule of non-restoration 
smoke, the calm and beautified face of the and of mere conservation. Here at Pierrefonds, 
emperor alone clearly distinguishable in the and onoe before at the great Sohloss of Werni- 
whirl. The statuary and the “ Old Masters ” gerode, in the Hartz, still a dwelling place, the 
on the walls are below contempt, though the present writer felt most strongly that excep- 
inscriptions on the frames almost approach the tions exist. Indeed, we could wish that the 
sublime in their flagrant and contemptuous small sum for completing the little that yet 
mendacity. The windows of the suite of rooms remains to be done to the external walls and 


all open into the stately garden—a very good approaches might be voted for this magnificent and likely so to remain. Hard by the cathedral 
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en of the pleasance with its pleached historical monument. 


specimen oi tne pleasance witn its pieacnea 
alleys just in their tender spring green, its 
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is an interesting, low, timber and brick library, 


spacious walks between turf opening out into cierge told us of the Prussian occupation. She 
the park, the central one being that great ride of had been sent away to her friends when they 
three miles long which Disraeli described in came, but her husband had been through the 
Lothair. Here a certain number of statues, whole time at his post. They had no harm to 
however bad, are dignified; though one, a say of their enemies, who had been courteous, 


On the topmost turret the wife of the con- with some valuable books, and historical relics. 
trge told us of the Prussian occupation. She On the former o ccasion we had a difficulty in 


getting the keys, which after some delay were 
came, but her husband had been through the found in the house of a most courteous old 
whole time at his post. They had no harm to gentleman, who gave up his eietta to show us 
say of their enemies, who had been courteous, the treasures of his town. What was his rank, 
and as anxious as the French themselves and whether he did or did not expect a fee, was 


Philoctetes, who apparently is scratching his and as anxious as the French themselves and whether he did or did not expect a fee, was 
back with a dagger, moves to explosions of to preserve the fair castle. There is not a chip one of those dreadful puzzles which come to all 
uncontrollable laughter the visitor who sees it to the delicate soulpture, nor a scratch on the tourists at times. Finally, by a happy inspira¬ 
tor the first time. stone to show that a hostile garrison was ever tion, the paymaster of our party made a little 

The great avenue beginning in the garden, within the walls. speech in honour of Noyon, an a gave a donation 

and extending its three miles through the forest, It will be remembered that the empress [“for the poor of the town,’ which was 


tion, the paymaster of our party 
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courteously accepted. It was well we did not 

S 've it to himself, as he proved to be M. le 
aire. Tourists oome to Noyon so seldom— 
though we must not forget that Mr. Louis 
Stevenson was there on his inland voyage—that 
the landlord of the hotel, who was also the 
cook, remembered us well, and gave us an ex¬ 
cellent breakfast, at which we were glad this 
time to give no scandal. Four years sinoe, our 
visit was on Good Friday, and some of the 
hungry Englishmen had held it impossible to 
dispense with meat. “Mais, monsieur,” said 
the chef, whoso kitchen was invaded, “mais 
monsieur, il faut ton jours respecter les prc- 
juges.” “Well, then, respect mine,” said, 
unanswerably, that one of the party whose habit 
of body most strongly clamoured for outlets. 
This year we oame on Easter Eve, when tho 
rigours of Lent were practically over; but, 
indeed, the fare at breakfast and dinner the 
day before at Compidgne must have shown the 
sturdiest English Protestant that he would 
take no harm from what the landlady justly 
called “un bon diner maigre.” Noyon is 
embosomed in orchards, mainly of cherries, a 
vast number of which are exported to England 
in each year. The whole hillsides were white 
with their blossomand that of pears. The tender 
pink of the apple blossom was just beginning 
to show. 

In the town itself there is a statue of Sarrazin, 
an almost unknown painter and sculptor, who 
figures as its greatest man. Calvin, who was 
bom here, seems wholly forgotten or ignored, 
and his gloomy Protestantism has left no trace 
behind. 

The high mass on Easter Sunday in the 
Cathedral of Soissons will not soon be forgotten 
by those who, of another faith and another 
land, assisted at it. Not only that the church 
is of exceptional beauty, the music good, the 
congregation devout, the clergy and choir 
grouped with every attention to effect, but in 
French services there is constantly something 
unwonted, unexpected, even to those accus¬ 
tomed to Catholic functions at home. In this 
case, after the distribution of the pain benit—a, 
custom itself peculiar to France—the bishop and 
canons oame to the first steps of the choir, 
where a general confession was made by one of 
the canons in the name of the congregation, 
and a general absolution given by the bishop, 
the ceremony being as impressive as it was 
unusual. 

The ruins of the Abbey of St. John of 
the Yines have a peculiar interest to English¬ 
men, since St. Thomas of Canterbury passed 
therein nine years of his exile, from 1161 to 
1170; and the lovely towers and west front of 
the royal Abbey of Notre Dame aid, with the 
cathedral, to make Soissons a landmark for 
many miles round. Standing on what had 
been the organ gallery, between the great 
towers—all now remaining of Notre Dame— 
the good woman in charge showed us in how 
torrible a grip the Prussians had held the town. 
On that, hill fringed at the top with trees, was a 
gap in the row, cut away for the purpose; and 
there the enemy’s cannon had been planted. 
On this, still nearer, had been another fort. 
Down the road at our feet the conquerors had 
marched into the town when it yielded. In 
the Hdtel Dieu several shells had burst, irre¬ 
spective of the sick. Above us, on a ledge, still 
lay chips of tracery tom away by one of the 
same missiles. But the wallflowers had almost 
overgrown them, flooded them with a double 
light—their own and that of the hot spring sun ; 
and, save for the one gap in the wood, it was 
difficult to detect any trace of the grim struggle, 
so vivid still in the narrator’s memory. But in 
her talk, as in that of others, there seemed to 
us no wish for vengeance; that, if it exists, is, 
we suspect, confined to politicians and the 
army. The working country-folk appear to 


wish for peace alone, that they may meddle 
with no man, and that noee again may meddle 
with them. 

Back again to vespers at Compidgne, and to 
hear a very effective rendering of the fine Eaqter 
hymn, “ O filii et fili® ! ” It struck us as very 
singular that here and in other plaoes in our 
tour the ecclesiastical pronunciation of Latin 
departed more than at home from the ordinary 
Roman mode, and approached the English 
sohool and university sound of the vowels. It 
is to be regretted that some of these church 
hymns are never sung in their original in 
Anglican churches, for they are untranslate- 
able. In this very “ O filii et fili® ! ” we have 
heard the following rendering of one of the 
stanzas, whioh no doubt was repeated this 
Eastertide in many churches; 

“ And Mary, as It came to pass, 

With Mary, wife of Cleophns, 

And Mary Magdalene it was.” 

We all know that faith and morals are not 
necessarily connected, and we know also that 
the French as a nation are less deoorous—some 
would say less hypocritical—than ourselves in 
the novels theywrite and the plays they put 
on the stage. We recognise also the danger of 
generalising from particulars; but, at the same 
vespers, and in the evening at the theatre, the 
two friends who assisted at the service noted 
a contrast, which seemed to their insular minds 
very French. Kneeling at vespers was a singu¬ 
larly handsome young woman, devout and 
recollected in her every attitude. The piece 
given at the theatre, “ Le Petit Chaperon 
Rouge,” was such that it drove six middle-aged 
men from the theatre suffused with blushes, 
and long before the end; while, delighted with 
everything, and entering into the fun—which, 
we admit, was considerable—with infinite zest 
was our young devote. There was no reason at 
all to thmk that she or any of her party were 
anything but thoroughly respectable people of 
the bottrgeoii class. The whole thing was an 
evidence of the difference in what may be 
thought tolerable in one country and intolerable 
in another. 

Probably few tourists but ourselves ever 
stopped at Crepy-en-Valois. We might have 
done far worse. On one side it rises gently, 
on another very steeply from the plain ; and on 
the steep side, the walls of the old castle of the 
Yalois raoe still mark how stout was the strong¬ 
hold in a vanished time. But seldom was there 
a more dead-alive place. The old-world houses 
seemed to have no one in them, though they 
were clean-windowed and well swept before 
their doors, a few ladies with their prayer books 
flitted by to mass, and we heard the night¬ 
ingales sing in the gardens as if unaware that 
streets were all around. This town also has 
memories of the Saint of Canterbury and a 
chapel dedicated to him. To us it will be re¬ 
membered by a breakfast whose excellence 
was quite unexpected, and some quinoe marma¬ 
lade, the quality of which was indeed a curioaa 
felicitas. A short railway journey after break¬ 
fast took us to Senlis, among the most pictur¬ 
esque of towns, though, perhaps, there is not 
much, even counting the cathedral, of special and 
independent interest. This ohurch is very late 
flamboyant, the rose windows mighteven be called 
debased; but the interior effect of the whole is 
good, and we nowhere heard such interesting 
and true Gregorian chanting during our tour 
as here at a very early vesper service. We 
were almost tho only assistants, the population 
having gone off m maste to a village fete in the 
neighbourhood. To this possibly one of the 
choirboys intended to betake himself, who slipped 
out into the choir aisle when the beadle had 
gone to the sacristy for the alms bags. But 
that functionary was on him before he had time 
to escape, and he was brought bock to his post 


with many resounding smacks, which did not in 
1 any degree disturb the elderly canons who vs? 
' chanting the service. 

A walk down the long steep street with 
ancient houses sloping t-> the dear Na¬ 
nette, an affluent of tne Oise, and on tfe 
raised path round the old ramparts on- 
hanging the river, brought us back to Ik 
pleasant garden of an inn near the statin, 
where, over ooffee, we discussed the way heat 
to Compidgne, and hit on the happy plan«( 
driving ana walking through the forest d 
Hallate to Pont St. Maxenoe, seven milw ot 
and getting home by another line. The fowt 
was ablaze with Lent lilies, and one of otr 
party pulled many by the roots to set in is 
English garden. It was musical with night¬ 
ingale and cuckoo, and the walk down into the 
little town is one of the prettiest thinge we 
saw. Not that the actual street was strung, 
except for the very fine bridge over the Oise it 
its mot; but the lights were so fair in their 
greens and purples, the trees such s rush of 
leaf and blossom—for the town is embowered is 
pear, apple, and quinoe—that all was glorified in 
the early evening glow. 

There would have been time next day to 
visit Beauvais; but the forest charm, and the 
virtue of a day’s rest before returning to London 
work and London worry, asserted thermal tm. 
We drove only to St. Jean an Bois, and walked 
back through the woods. Here are the beatti- 
ful remains of an abbey, unhappily being, and 
to be, too muoh restored, should fonds be forth¬ 
coming; and a wholesome little cabaret, fre¬ 
quented by woodcutters. A great losd o( 
beech trunks was at the door on its pooderoo! 
wagon as we went in to order breakfast, and 
the little sanded kitchen was full of the wood¬ 
men. And hero we experienced that civility 
whioh never failed us. Nowhere hsve we fomw 
such frank and pleasant manners as in the 
department of the Oise and the Aims, inch 
perfect equality in the beet sense, without i 
trace of familiarity or servility. The people 
were intelligent, frank, well looking, and well- 
bred, from the gamin at the street comer 
upward. We turned unwillingly swsy fron 
the shrine of St. Hubert, and its very realistic 
altar piece, to saunter back and find, bat lew 
uninjured, blackbirds’ nests by the way, ind 
pluck a few last Lent lilies. There wbi the 
indefinable sadness which mingles with content 
when the last day of a holiday comes, even to 
mature men, the feeling that all this, exsetiy 
as it was, would never be again. A lste after- 
dinner start at about nine o’clock brought ai 
home to London in time for breakfast next 
morning. The journey we took is mi easy and i 
cheap tour in a pleasant land, and to be heartily 
commended to our readers while summer u 
still young. 
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were quietly helping themselves to our books; 
and, having thus surreptitiously got hold of 
copies, certain of these folk abused the Society 
in the press for the forty-seven year old and 
often-reprinted Appendix which they found in 
the books they had not paid for—the book was 
not on sale—and had no right to. This is one 
of the coolest proceedings I ever heard of, and 
might fairly be characterised in strong terms. 
We shall, I trust, take good care that it is not 
repeated next year when the Cenci is again 
played. 

The above remarks do not apply to the 500 
copies of the book which Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones kindly presented to the members of the 
theatrical profession, for whom the gallery was 
reserved; but I am quite sure that the silly and 
offensive remarks which have appeared in a 
portion of the press about our play-book have 
not proceeded from any actors. 

F. J. Fuenivall. 
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et G. Studemund. VoL I. 

10 H. 
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9 M 
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lonisohen Insobriften im Museum eu Liverpool, 
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Darius. Leipzig: Hinriohs. 8M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SHELLEY SOCIETY AND ITS “CENCI ” 
PLAY-BOOK. 

S, St. George’s Square, N.W.: May 18, 18 £ 8 . 

There has been so much misunderstanding 
and foolish writing on this subject, that a state¬ 
ment of the facts concerning it becomes advis¬ 
able. 

In her popular edition of Shelley’s Works 
in 1839, tne poet’s widow wisely printed an 
Englishing of the Italian “ Relation of the 
Deaths of the Cenci Family.” This “ Relation ” 
has appeared in all the authoritative editions of 
Shelley’s Poetical Works since that date. Of 
course, then, Mr. H. Buxton Forman, when 
printing an edition of the Cenci for the 
Shelley Society’s performance, also printed the 
Englished “ Relation ” as tho Appendix to it. 
He would have been greatly to blame if he had 
not done so. But his Edinburgh printers, un¬ 
happily, delayed the book, so that it did not 
reacn London till 12.30 p.m. on the day before 
the performance. Our printers, Messrs. Clay, 
by a great effort, most kindly got our copies 
to the Grand Theatre before one o’clock on 
May 7; and there they were to be exchanged 
only for mombers’ vouchers, or on their ord-r. 
But while Messrs. Clay’s men were banding 
eopies to our members, some other visitors 


OEOEGE PENNE AND WILLIAM PENN. 

Oxford: May 10 ,1688. 

The balance of opinion is clearly against 
Macaulay’s contention — vigorously combated 
many years since by Messrs. Hepworth Dixon, 
W. E. Forster, Paget, and others—that the “ Mr. 
Penne” to whom Lord Sunderland’s letter, 
respecting the ransom of the Maids of Taunton, 
was addressed was William Penn, and not 
George Penne. The latter, it will be remembered, 
was proved by a memorandum first discovered 
by Mr. Roberts, author of the Life of the Duke 
of Monmouth, to have been actually concerned 
in a negotiation for the ransom of one of 
Monmouth’s followers. 

Macaulay’s principal argument is based on the 
obscurity of George Penne, rendering it improb¬ 
able that the secretary of state would hare 
addressed himself to him with a message from 
the maids of honour in a matter of suoh extreme 
delicacy. 

“ George was evidently an adventurer of a very 
low class. All that we learn about him from the 

K ef the Pinney family is that he was employed 
purchase of a pardon for the younger son 
of a dissenting minister. The whole sum which 
appears to have passed through George’s hands on 
this occasion was sixty-five pounds. His commission 
ou the transaction must, therefore, have been 
small. The only other information which we have 
about him is that he, some time later, applied to 
the government for a favour which was very feet 
from being an honour. In England, the groom 
porter of the Palace hod a jurisdiction over games 
of chance, and made some very dirty gain by 
issuing lottery tickets and licensing hazard tables. 
George appears to have petitioned for a similar 
privilege in the American colonies ” {History, vol. 
i., 320 sqq., crown octavo edition). 

To the closing statement it should have been 
added that “ his Majesty was pleased to refer 
Penne’s petition to the consideration of the 
Right Hon. the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury.” But it may be said generally that 
Macaulay has here given the substance of what 
was known about George Penne when he wrote, 
and I cannot find that any very serious at 
tempt has been made to find out more about 
him since. I think we may now venture to 
carry the identification a good deal further. 

On turning over the pages of The English 
Catholic Nonjurors of 1715, edited by the late 
Very Rev. E. E. Estcourt, M.A., F.S.A., and J. 
Orlebar Payne, M.A. (Bums & Oates), one’s 
attention is arrested by the following entry at 
p. 40, under the county of Dorset: 

“ George Penne, of ‘ Weston,’ Esq., grandson of 
George Fence. Estate at Corsejmbe, South 
Perrott, &c., charged with £100 per annum to 
Susannah Penne, a Protestant, by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment—£119 10s. 

“Son of George Penne, by Anne, da. of 
Thomas Tregonwell, of Anders ton, co. Dorset, 


Esq. He married Susannah Thomas (probably 
named in the register) and died 1724.” 

A daughter of George Penne, by Susannah 
Thomas, married John Mackrell, a landowner 
in South Hants (op. cit., p. 234). 

The editors refer us to Hutchins’ History of 
Dorset, where (vol. ii., pp. 92-4, edition of 1863) 
the history of the family of Penne, of Toller 
Welme, is given. From this we leam that 
they suffered severely as Popish recusants, and 
that in 1645 Mr. Penne’s whole estate in the 
county of Dorset that underwent sequestration, 
was to the value of no less than £650 per 
annum. They also possessed estates in 
Gloucestershire and Hampshire. The services 
of the family to the royal cause were recognised 
by the grant of fairs in the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-eighth years of Charles II. George 
Penne, senior, died in 1696, in his eighty- 
eighth year; and his son, George Penne, 
junior, “ was present at the Battle of the 
Boyne as a brigadier-general" in the army of 
James II. Hutchins adds that “the fortunes 
of this family ”—which, by the way, formerly 
spelt its name Penny, possibly indicating 
that there was once a difference in the pronun¬ 
ciation of the names “Penne’’ and “Penn”— 
were ruined by its loyalty to the House of 
Stuart.” 

It is therefore clear that the family of George 
Penne was an ancient one in Dorset—the 
county in which the Duke of Monmouth landed 
on his ill-starred expedition; that the Pennes 
were considerable landowners, occupying a not 
particularly obscure position, and ranking as 
“esquires”; that they were Catholios, and 
therefore antecedently likely to be acceptable 
to James II. and his court; and that George 
Penne himself was a man of some oonsequence 
in James’s counsels. Penne’s statement that 
“ his family had been great sufferers for their 
loyalty” is justified to the full by the facts 
given by Hutohins. 

I cannot help thinking that this identifica¬ 
tion of George Penne very much strengthens 
the hypothesis that it was he, and not William 
Penn, to whom Lord Sunderland’s letter was 
addressed. 

There is a further argument which seems to 
have escaped all who have hitherto dealt with 
this question. Macaulay lays much stress on 
the improbability that the maids of honour 
would have descended from Sir Francis Warre, 
of Hestercombe, “a baronet, and a member of 
Parliament,” to George Penne. But Sunder¬ 
land’s letter couples a “Mr. Walden” and 
Penne—Mr. Walden being mentioned onoe 
first and onoe second of the pair. Who was 
Mr. Walden ? Was he on a footing of equality 
with W. Penn, or with the “ baronet and member 
of Parliament ” P I can only say that, after 
some investigation, I find him a considerably 
more obscure personage than George Penne. 
I can only hazard a guess at his identity. 
There is repeated mention in Pepys of Major 
Lionel Walden, who was M.P. for the Borough 
of Huntingdon in 1661. From the Blue-Book 
containing a complete return of members of 
Parliament, it appears that he represented this 
borough in the Parliaments of 1679 and 1681. 
In that of 1685, Sir Lionel Walden, Kt., is 
member for go. Huntingdon, and Lionel 
Walden, Esq., for the borough. In the Con¬ 
vention Parliament both finally disappear. I 
can find only isolated mentions of these 
Waldens; e.g., in Notes and Queries, second 
series, v. 522, we are told that “ Sims’s Index 
contains references to Heralds’ Visitations 
of different branches of the family in Essex, 
Huntingdon, Kent (many), Surrev and Sussex; ” 
and Luttrell records (vol. ii. p. 70), July 4,1690: 
“ Several of the eminent and noted Roman 
catholicks are taken up and committed to prison. 
Lieutenant col. Vaughan is also committed to 
prison, and sir Lionel Walden, upon aocount of 
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this sew plott.” It is a mere guess that Lionel 
Walden the younger may have been Sunder¬ 
land’s Mr. Walden. At all events, the Mr. 
Walden with whom Mr. Penne is coupled is a 
good deal more difficult to identify than 
George Penne himself. I will only add that, 
in the Third Report of the Historical MSS. 
Commission, p. 273, among some letters of 
rather a Jacobite tone, I find mention of the 
murder at Angiers of one Walden (no Christian 
name is given) by “ Forbes, a Scotch gentle¬ 
man.” But I hope that some correspondent 
may be able with more oonfidenoe to identify the 
Mr. Walden of Lord Sunderland’s oft-quoted 
letter. C. E. Doblb. 


“ VI3AJTDU3 BANDALARIU8." 

London: May IS, 1886. 

In Procopius’s spirited account of the beginning 
of the Ostrogothic siege of Borne, in a.d. 537 
{OB. i. 18), there is a story of a certain Gothic 
champion, who, after receiving thirteen wounds, 
was left on the battlefield for dead; but was 
discovered two days afterwards still breathing, 
and lived to an advanced age, greatly honoured 
by his countrymen. The man’s name, as Pro¬ 
copius writes it, was OiirtwSos HeudSaKipiot, 
which Gibbon interpreted as “ Visandus the 
standard-bearer,” supposing BarSa\dptos to be 
derived from the Low-Latin bandum, a banner. 
Gibbon’s conjecture appears to be linguistically 
impossible; but it has been accepted by many 
subsequent writers, including Mr. Hodgkin in 
his recently published work, Italy and her 
Invaders ; 

I do not know whether any one has 
hitherto proposed what seems to me to be the 
obviously correct explanation, viz., that the 
warrior’s real name was Wandilaharis (identical 
with the Wandalarius of Jordanes), and that he 
hadreoeivedthecognomenof Wisandus,*.*., “the 
Bison,” in allusion to his strength and courage, 
The designation would oertainly be highly 
appropriate for the hero of such an adventure. 
The spelling Ba*Sa\iptos of course offers no 
difficulty, as Procopius speaks of the Vandals 

C fandilds or Wandjalos :) as BdrtiAsi. It may 
observed that Procopius calls the man by 
both his names whenever he mentions him 
(three times in the same paragraph), which he 
would not have done if he had supposed “ ban- 
dalarius ” to be merely a title of office. 

Henry Bradley. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, May 84,8.80 p.m. Geographical: Anniversary 
Meeting. 

3 p.m. Linnean: Anniversary Meeting. Elec¬ 
tion ot Council and Offloers, Presidential Address 
by Sir John Lubbock, and postponed communica¬ 
tion on “ Forms ot Seedlings and Causes thereof.” 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture, 
** Animal Mechanics,” IV., by Dr. B. W. Richard¬ 
son. 

8 pm. Aristotelian: "Design in Organic and 
Inorganic Nature,” by the Rev. A L. Moore. 

Tubbday, May 86, 3 pm. Royal Institution: “ The 
Function of Circulation,” IV., by Prof. A. Gam gee. 

8 pm Anthropological Institute : “ The 
Ancient Egyptian Classification of the Races of 
Man,” by Mr, R. 8. Poole. 

8 pm. Society of Arts: “Cyprus since the 
British Occupation, by Mr. G. Gordon Hake. 

8 p m. Civil Engineers : Annual General Meet¬ 
ing. Report of the Council and Election of Presi¬ 
dent and Council. 

Wbdhbsday, May s«, 6 p.m. Hlbbert Lecture: "The 
Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by 
Cdtio Heathendom,” VU., by Prof. Rhys. 

8 p.m. Geological: “Further Proofs of the 
Pre-Cambrian Age of certain Granitoid, Felsitio, 
and other Rocks in North-western Pembrokeshire,” 
by Dr. H. Hicks; “ Some Rock-Specimens col¬ 
lected by Dr Hicks in North-western Pembroke¬ 
shire,” by Prof. T. G. Bonney; “The Glaciation 
of South Lancashire, Cheshire, and the Welsh 
Border,” by Mr. Aubrey Straban. 

Tbubsday, May 87, 8pm. Royal Institution: “Habit 
as a Factor in Human Morphology,” by Prof. A. 
Maoalister. 

4.80 p.m. Royal Society. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “ The Telephone 
as a Receiving Instrument in Military Telegraphy,” 


by Capt. P. Oardew; “ A Problem relating to the 
Eceaomkal Electrolytio Deposition of Copper," by 
Capt. H. R. Sankey. 

8 pm. Athenaeum: “ Medieval Stained Glass 
and the Modern Revival,” by Mr. Arthur Taylor. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries: Election of Fellows. 

Fbzday, May 88, 6 p.m. Hibbert Lecture: “ The 
Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by 
Celtic Heathenism,” VIII., by Prof. Rhys. 

8 p.m. English Goethe Society: Inaugural 
Meeting. Presidential Address by Prof. Max 
Mailer, “World Literature, illustrated by newly 
discovered Letters from Goethe and Carlyle.” 

8 p.m. Browning: “The Reasonable Rhythm 
of some of Mr. Browning’s Poems,” by the Rev. 
H. J. Bulkeley. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Electrical Deposi¬ 
tion of Dust and Smoke." by Prof. Oliver Lodge. 

Satubdat, Mav 89.3p.m. Royal Institution: “light, 
with special reference to Effects resulting from its 
Action on various Substances,” by Prof. G. G. 
Stokes. 


SCIENCE. 


Etudes Critique* mr Propero* et see Elegies. 

Par Frederic Plesais, Maitre de Confer¬ 
ences a la Faculte des Lettres de Poitiers. 

(Paris.) 

M. Plessis complains in his preface that 
French criticism has been too long withdrawn 
from Propertius. It may, indeed, safely be 
said that no important contribution to the elu¬ 
cidation of the Elegies has been made by a 
Frenchman Bince the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century, when Passerat’s voluminous 
but most valuable commentary (Paris, 1608) laid 
the real basis of all future exegesis. But then, 
nothing in the way of explanation which fol 
lowed Passerat can be thought to equal him in 
worth for abundance of material and never- 
failing suggestiveness of every kind till the 
new and quite original commentary of Hertz- 
berg (1842-1845). Vhus Passeratiu* est mihi 
minors*, as only those can know who possess 
him, and they are few; for the volume (a 
folio) is rare and, in these octavo days, 
cumbrous. 

M. Plessis may be congratulated on the 
interesting style in which he has dealt with 
his subject. His volume is lively and never 
fatigues. I cannot recall any book on Pro¬ 
pertius which seems to me so well written. 
Many a Frenchman and, it may be hoped, not 
a few Englishmen, will here find themselves 
launched pleasantly enough on the drifting 
tides of a real passion of old Boman 
life. 

To begin with what gives M. Plessis’ work 
an unique interest, and, indeed, makes it in¬ 
dispensable to every student of the poems—the 
three facsimiles of the Neapolitans* (N). M. 
Plessis, inspired by M. Bdnoist, determined to 
examine this MS. for himself, and went for the 
purpose to Wolfenbiittel, where it now is. He 
has submitted the facsimiles to the experienced 
eyes of two of the most eminent palaeographers 
living—M. Leopold de Lisle and M. Chatelain, 
and they pronounce it to belong to the end of 
the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. The discussion in which this is 
demonstrated, and the opinions of L. Muller 
and Bahrens—who assign the MS., the former 
to the fourteenth or fifteenth, the latter to 
the fifteenth century—proved to be wrong, are 
very valuable from the detailed minuteness 
with which the writing is examined. Space 
will not permit me to do more than mention 
two of the arguments—(1) the green colour 
used in the initials, which points to a date 
before 1220; (2) the use of Sf tor et at the 
end of words, eg., oportSf habSf for oportet 
habet. Equally assailable, it seems, is the 
judgment of Bahrens on the age of the 


Vatican MS. (Ottobon. 1514), once in the 
Jesuit College at Borne. Instead of belong¬ 
ing to the end of the fourteenth century, three 
Boman experts—Mr. Stevenson, jun.,M. Mu- 
rice Fauoon and M. P. de Nolhac—pronounce 
it to belong to the middle of the fifteenth, 
a consideration which somewhat takes from its 
importance. It is unfortunate that M. Pleans 
has not secured equally competent opinions 
on the other Propertian MSS. of which he 
gives an account. Meanwhile, however, it 
is satisfactory to find that the conclusions 
which a careful review of the internal data 
furnished by the Neapolitans* had led a long 
series of philologists to adopt are now re¬ 
inforced by the palaeographical judgment of 
such eminent judges as de Lisle and 
Chatelain, and, I am able to add, our own 
eminent expert, E. M. Thompson. N is not 
only the best MS. of Propertius as judged by 
its readings, but the earliest in point of date. 

A chapter on the editions follows, in which 
all of any importance are discussed and 
estimated. I do not think quite sufficient 
weight is attached by M. Plessis to his own 
countryman, Passerat; and Hertzberg is 
certainly underrated. Hertzberg is the only 
Latin scholar of firstrate mark in the 
present century who has commented on the 
whole of Propertius. Palsy’s useful and 
meritorious edition oan hardly claim to be 
final anywhere, and Mr. Postgate has con¬ 
fined his attention to a few typical elegies. 

The question on the division into four or 
five books is settled in favour of the MS. 
division into four. The discussion is clear, 
concise, and persuasive, if not convincing. 
Side views, like those of Birt, are not ignored ; 
but the main question is kept steadily in 
view. 

The chapter on interpolations is hardly ag 
satisfactory. Eleven passages which are 
suspected are brought under review, and 
many of them condemned. M. Plessis here 
has the merit of bringing into light the 
views of some less known critics, such ss 
Heimreich, K. Weber, Heydenreich, and 
others; and his exposition of their destructive 
criticisms may perhaps amuse conservative, 
and will, it may be hoped, stimulate to fresh 
inquiry more suspecting and curious students. 
Always the manner is light and interesting; 
but I need not remark that to examine only 
eleven passages where so much may be called 
in question is, to say the least, ■ 

to use a stronger and severer word, is un¬ 
satisfactory. 

Two chapters on the name and country of 
Propertius, and on the chronology of his life, 
are followed bv a short biography—these by an 
etude on the character of his poetry and some 
remarks on the history of elegy generally. 
Then the text of three elegies is given with 
an apparatus critieus of great minuteness, in 
which the opinions of nearly all who have 
written on the subject are quoted, and some 
new conjectures broached. 

Ho book which I have seen appears to me 
to give more satisfactory indication of the 
reviving interest of our French neighbours in 
Latin poetry. M. Benoist may be con¬ 
gratulated on his pupil. B. Ellis. 
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MR. GRANT DUFF ON THE STUDY OF 
THE DR A VIDIAN LANGUAGES. 

Mr. Grant Duff’s address, delivered to the 
graduates admitted at the Convocation of the 
Senate of the University of Madras on March 25, 
contains, besides a great many pieces of good 
advice to young Indians on choosing a useful 
career outside the Government service, some 
excellent remarks on the much-neglected study 
of the Dravidian languages. It is extraordinary 
that this rich mine of philological ore should 
remain so neglected both by native and Euro¬ 
pean scholars. Some of the most important 
problems in comparative philology and eth¬ 
nology expect their solution from a ;roper 
study of Tamil and Telugu. Caldwell’s Com¬ 
parative Grammar, following on Max Mtiller’s 
Letter on the Turanian Language s, rendered the 
connexion between the Dravidian and Mon- 
, golian families of speech extremely probable, 
though not quite proven. Since then little or 
nothing has been added. In the study of 
Turanian philology, which has acquired new 
interest through the discoveries of Accadian 
scholars, the Dravidian dialects have hardly 
ever been consulted. Why does not Dr. Oppert, 
of Madras, combine with his illustrious brother 
at Paris to see whether ancient Tamil may not 
throw some light on Sumerian grammar ? 

Mr. Grant Duff throws out a hint that there 
may be some connexion between the Dravidians 
and the Australians. It may be so physically, 
though even that has not yet been proved; 
but of linguistic relationship there is no trace. 
However, if the Governor of Madras, previous 
to his approaching departure, has given a new 
impulse to a critical study of Dravidian phil¬ 
ology and archaeology, he will have done a 
good work. We subjoin a few extracts from 
his address: 


“Are you Dravidians autochthones? Very cer¬ 
tainly you have much more reason to call your¬ 
selves so than any Greek ever had; but are you ? 
and, if not, how otherwise? There is a great 
amount of knowledge concerning you collected in 
Dr. Macleane’s most remarkable manual of the 
administration of the Presidency—a book so valu- 
able that it is a gratification to me to think that 
its composition synchronised with my term of 
office in this country; but, again and again, the 
cables break off short. If anyone oan pick up 
thoee cables from tt e bottom of the tea of oblivion, 
surely it should be one of yourselves. 

“ The Aryans of the West, by olose study of the 
sacred languages of the Aryans of the East, 
have learned not only a great deal about their own 
early history, but have been able to tell the Aryans 
of the East almost everything that these last know 
about their men history. 

“ Why should not you, Dravidians, after learning 
the edentifio methods of the West, apply them to 
your own languages ? Study your own languages 
comparatively, aa Bishop Caldwell advised you 
yean age. He was a wise man who said: “ There 
is, perhaps, more to be learned from human lan- 
guage than from anything that has been written 


“Why, again, if we want someone to decipher 
your own inscriptions, must we send thousands 
and thousands of miles away, and hunt up some 
scholar in the valjey of the Danube ? 

“Then there is the question of the characters 
which you use in writing. Are you sure that you 
are giving your vernaculars a fair chance, sup¬ 
posing, that is, you intend to retain them, as I 

J ireBume you do ? Languages which hare a fright- 
ully difficult character, and one which is excep¬ 
tionally expensive to print, are at a great dis¬ 
advantage in the battle of life. 

“ I suppose there is no insuperable difficulty in 
simplifying your characters. The Jesuits used, 
three hundred years ago, a form of Bom an char¬ 
acter for writing Concany; but, nowadays, these 
are changes which, if they are made at al], must 
be made by the people most concerned. 

‘' And, U you do not take the lead, who will ? 
“Then, there are the religions of Southern 
India. How little is known of these? I do not 


speak of thoee religions which came to India with 
the races who dwelt behind the great range, nor 
of thoee religions which have been brought by 
conquerors or traders from beyond the sea. There 
are numerous gaps in our knowledge, even of some 
of the most recently introduced of these, to he 
filled up, as, for instance, with regard to the 
so-called Syrian Christians of Malabar and the 
Jews of Cochin. We have not even yet recovered 
the thread by which they are to be connected with 
the great web of human history. Why do not 
some of our Christian graduates, of whom we have 
so large a number, try to do this? Far more 
difficult, however, and much larger, are the pro¬ 
blems connected with the early religions of this 
part of India, which still form an important 
Ingredient in the system of belief even of many 
who have been greatly affected by Yedic and other 
Aryan influences, but which in many districts have 
survived, I apprehend, with little alteration, for 
uncounted ages. 

“To the sciences of Comparative Philology and 
of Comparative Religion one of the most gifted 
men who ever landed on the shores of India—I 
mean Sir Henry Maine—is pn the way to add a 
third science, for which neither he nor anyone else 
has exactly found a name, but which may be 
described as the early history of institutions as 
observed chiefly in India. I grudge, however, a 
little,, though it is inevitable, that Aryan institu¬ 
tions, the institutions of early conquerors, should 
engroes so much attention. I want the non-Aryan 
people of the Sonth to tell us something atxiut 
their institutions, which go back to a period as 
compared with which the hoariest Indo-Aryan 
antiquity is as the news in Reuter’s latest telegram. 

“ Has anyone studied the' village life of the 
South P Are there no facta to be collected from 
a careful examination of it which would be useful 
to some future Sir Henry Maine? If there are, 
surely you should be the people to collect them. 

“It makes one who has a Btrong feeling for 
South India a little sad to read such a book aa 
Prof. Max Muller's India, what can it teach ue f and 
to see how very little it has to do with India south 
of the Vindhyan range. The Yedas, and all that 
is connected with them, belong to a world not so 
far outside the limits of your India as is the 
literature of the Western Aryans, but still outside 
them. I should like to see the pre-Sanskrit 
element amongst you asserting itself rather more, 
and showing what it could do to help on the 
general work of humanity.’’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

RUSSIAN LOAN-WORDS IN GERMAN. 

Vienna: May 10 ,1888. 

Under this title, Mr. H. Krebs gives 
(Academy, Nos. 726 and 728) a list of twelve 
German words, which he alleges to have been 
borrowed from the Russian. There are, how¬ 
ever, only four words among them which in 
reality were imported from the Russian into 
German — namely, Drotchke (a four-wheel 
carriage), Knute (knout), Steppe (Steppe), Zohel 
(sable)-—not direct, but througn Polish and 
Bohemian. German bdse (evil, wicked), cannot 
be borrowed from the Slavonic, because Old- 
German Met, German boeha/t, Ac., are contra¬ 
dictory. The remaining seven words: Grenze 
(frontier), Dolmetsch (interpreter), Petschaft 
(sealing-stamp), Kalesche (a four-wheel car¬ 
riage), Peitsche (whip), Karbatsche (whip), 
Stieglitz (gold-finch), were imported into 
German not from the Russian, but from the 
adjacent Polish, Sorabian, Bohemian, and 
Slovenian.-Pol. graniea, Sorab.-Sloven, tolmac 
(from the Turkish tilmac), Sloven, pecat, Sloven, 
Bohem. kohta, Bohem.-Pol. bicz, Pol. karbaez 
(from the Turkish kerbac), Bohem. etehlic. 
The German is much less in contact with the 
Russian than with the West-Slavonio lan¬ 


guages. 

Besides, Mr. H. Krebs enumerates six German 
words which are “probably” of a common 
Aryan origin with the Slavonic. There are 
only two such among them: Arbeit, Old- 
Slavonic rabota (labour), and Schnee, Slavonic 


sntgil (snow). If German Pflua were of a 
common Aryan origin with the Slavonic plugu 
(plough), it would sound in Germanic lan- 

S es quite otherwise. The German words 
trz (pain), and Antlitz (face), have nothing 
in common with the Russian smert' and lice. 
To Slavonic eii-mlrtl (death) corresponds 
German Mord (murder), and, still better, Sans¬ 
crit mrti-, Latin mors, mortis, Lithuanian 
mirtis (death). The Slavonic lice (from *lik-jo-) 
corresponds with German Itch in weib-lich 
(female), mann-lich (male) and English like ; 
German gleich = Midale-German ge-lich, Gothic 
ga-leiks. Lastly, the Old-Slavonic xlndu is not 
of a common Aryan origin with the German 
kalt (cold), for then it would be Blavonio * goltti, 
Old-Slavonic *glatu. J, Hanusz. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The arrangements have now been made for 
the annual meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, which will be 
held this year at Birmingham, from Wednes¬ 
day, September 1 to Wednesday, September 8. 
On the first of these days the president elect, 
Sir William Dawson, principal of McGill 
College, Montreal, will deliver his address. 
The two popular evening discourses will be 
given by Prof. Rutherford, of Edinburgh, on 
“ The Sense of Hearing ”; and by Mr. A. W. 
Rucker, late professor at Leeds, on “Soap 
Bubbles.” On the evenings of both Thursday 
and Tuesday soirees will he held; while the 
Saturday afternoon of the meeting and the 
Thursday following its conclusion will, as usual, 
be devoted to excursions to jplaces of interest 
in the neighbourhood of Birmingham. The 
following is the list of presidents of sections: 
mathematical and physical science, Prof. George 
H. Darwin, of Cambridge; chemical science, 
Mr. W. Crookes ; geology, Prof. T. G. Bonney, 
of University College, London; biology, Mr. 
William Carruthers, of the British Museum; 
geography, Sir F. J. Goldsmid, secretary of the 
Royal Asiatic Society; economic scienoe and 
statistics, Mr. John Biddulph Martin; mechan¬ 
ical science, Sir James N. Douglass; anthrop¬ 
ology, Sir George Campbell. 

Messrs. Whittaker & Co. and Messrs. Bell 
announce in their new “Series of Handbooks 
for Practical Engineers” Dr. Julius Maier’s 
book on Arc and Glow Lamps. It will be a 
complete handbook on the subject, specially 
dwelling upon its practical applications, and 
giving the latest results and improvements. 

The next volume in the same series will be 
Mr. Gisbert Kapp’s Electric Transmission of 
Energy, which is promised early next week. 

Mr. W. Anderson has revised and added 
some new matter to his lectures on the con¬ 
version of heat into work, which excited much 
attention when delivered last year at the Society 
of Arts. They will be published in book form 
by the same publishers. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Hellenic Society.— (Friday, Jfay 7.) 

Pbof. 0. T. Newton 'in the Chair.—Prof. Jebb 
read a paper on “ The Homeric House in Relation to 
the Remains at Tiiyna.” The paper was illus¬ 
trated by two plans which were placed side by side 
—one showing the house at Tiryns, as described by 
Dr. Dorpfeld, and the other the Homerio house, as 
archaeologists, following the Homeric data, have 
hitherto been accustomed to conoeive it—the plan 
given by J. Protodlkos (1877) being taken as a 
basis. It was not the purpose of the paper to dis¬ 
cuss the questions which had been raised as to the 
origin and the age of the remains; whether, as Dr. 
Schliemann supposes, they are Phoenician, of about 
1100 n.c., or, as some experts believe after seeing 
them, poet-classical. The question which would 
be considered Was solely this—assuming Dr. 
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Dorpfeld’s plan of the house at Tiryns to be 
accurate, can this plan be brought into general 
agreement -with the Homeric data f Prof. Jebb 
then showed that, while the house at Tiryns has 
certain features in common with the Homeric, 
there is a difference of the most essential kind. 
At Tiryas, the great hall of the men (ytyapov) is 
completely isolated from the smaller hall identified 
with the apartments of the women. The only 
communications between them are by extremely 
circuitous and intricate routes. In the Homeric 
poems the women’s apartments are immediately 
behind the men’s hall, and directly communicate 
with it by a door. This was demonstrated by a 
connected surrey of the evidence in the Odyuey. 
In particular, it was shown that the entire plan 
for the slaying of the suitors (book xxii.) turns 
upon such an arrangement. The door at the 
upper end of the haU, leading to the women’s 
apartments, is shut, from within them, by Eury- 
cleia, and Odysseus then shoots the suitors from 
the threshold of the entrance at the lower end of 
the hall. In regard to certain minor points of this 
episode which hare been found obscure, Prof. Jebb 
had same new suggestions to offer, tending to pre¬ 
sent the story as a clear and consistent whole. In 
conclusion, he pointed out that the difference 
between the Homeric house and that at Tiryns— 
as Dr. Dorpfeld gives it—is not merely a variation 
of detail. In regard to the most vital aspect of the 
home, it is a contrast of type. And if the Tiryns 
type is assumed as that which the Homeric poet 
intended, the Odyuey ceases to be intelligible.—In 
the discussion which followed, Prof. Butcher 
thought that Prof. Jebb had made out his main 
contention conclusively to those familiar with the 
Odyuey. —Prof. Gardner entirely agreed as to the 
necessary connexion between the men’s and the 
women’s apartments in the Homeric house, but was 
not quite convinced that such an arrangement was 
shut out by the plan at Tiryns. It seemed hard to 
believe that at any period there would be such 
isolation as the plan seemed to indicate. As 
nothing but foundations remained, might there not 
have been a postern (opaoSipa) between the yfyapov 
and the AJah^oj, raised above the floors, and there¬ 
fore not visible in the present remains ?—Beplying 
to Prof. Gardner, Prof. Jebb pointed out that Dr. 
Dorpfeld does not recognise any ipaoSvpa at Tiryns, 
and that if it had existed it would necessarily have 
been the usual mode of access to the men’s ball 
from the women’s, as being so much the easiest. 
To it, then, we should have to apply the oft- 
repeated verse as to Penelope “standing by the 
door-post of the hall,” which, however, obviously 
refers to one of the principal entrances, not to a 
mere postern in a side wall. 


Anthbopologicax, Inbtitutx.— (Tuetday, May 11.) 
Francis Gaiton, Esq., President, in the Chair.— 
Hr. Gaiton read some notes on “ Permanent Colour 
Types in Mosaic,’’ in which he advocated the 
adoption of certain specimens of mosaic material 
as permanent specimens of standard colours for 
the description of tints of skin. The original 
paintings by Broca, as well as the lithographs 
from them, nave already changed colour, and some 
more permanent standard is greatly needed. There 
oan be no question as to the persistence of the 
oolours of mosaic. Some specimens in S. Peter’s at 
Borne that are more than a century old have the 
appearance of being brand-new. The material is 
inexpensive, and as the variety of tints in the 
Vatican manufactory is very large—the flesh tints 
appropriate to European nations alone being about 
500 in number—there would be no difficulty in 
selecting such a series as anthropologists desire.— 
Prof. Flower exhibited a Nicobareae skull, sent 
over by Mr. E. H. Man, together with some 
photographs of the natives.—Prof. Thane read a 
paper by Prof. A. Macalister on some African 
skulls and on a New Ireland skull in the Ana¬ 
tomical Museum of the University of Cambridge. 
—Dr. G arson reported that the correspondence as 
to an international agreement on the cephalic 
index had been brought to a satisfactory con¬ 
clusion, and that the scheme advocated by him in 
his paper, read before the Institute in February 
last, had been accepted by sixty of the leading 
anthropologists on the Continent. Dr. Garson 
read a paper on “The Skeleton and Cephalic 
Index of the Japanese.” 


Edinburgh Mathbmatical Societt. —(Friday, 
May 14.) 

Dn. B. M. Fibovson, President, in the Chair.— 
Mr. J. S. Mackay gave a construction, due to the 
Bight Hon. H. C. E. Childers, for solving the 
problem of medial section ; Mi. W. Peddie read 
the second part of a paper on the theory of con¬ 
tour lines and its application to physical science; 
and Mr. A. Y. Fraser submitted a paper by Mr. 
Charles Chree on the vibrations of a spherical or 
cylindrical body surrounded by or containing 
fluid. 

Botai Asiatic.— (Anniversary Meeting, Monday, 
May 17.) 

Cot. Yum, President, in the Chair.—Portions of 
the past year’s report having been read by the 
Secretary, the following were elected as the 
council and officers of next sessions: president, 
CoL Yule: director, Sir H. C. Bawlinson; vice- 
presidents, Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Gen. A. Cun¬ 
ningham, James Gibbs, and the Bev. A. H. Sayce; 
council: Cecil Bendall, F. Y. Dickins, Prof. B. K. 
Douglas, Sir Barrow Ellis, George A. Grierson, 
Arthur Grote, Henry C. Kay, Prof. Terrien de La- 
couperie, Gen. B. Maclagan, Henry Morris, B. 
Sewell, Capt. B. C. Temple, T. H. Thornton, M. 
J. Walhouse, and Sir Monier-Williams; trea¬ 
surer : E. L. Brandreth; hon. secretary: B N. 
Oust; secretary: Sir F. J. Goldsmid.—The Pre¬ 
sident then delivered an address, in which he 
remarked on the heavy loss sustained by the 
society in the death of so many of its more 
eminent members, referring especially to the late 
secretary, Mr. W. S. W. Vaux, Sir Arthur 
Phayre, Mr. James Fergusson, and Mr. Edwaid 
Thomas. He also notified that, in consequence of 
a letter addressed by Mr. H. C. Kay to the secre¬ 
tary, in tiie early part of the year, a council 
meeting had been convened to consider the causes 
of, and possible remedy for, the low ebb at which 
the study of Oriental languages smd literature 
stands in this country. On the resolution passed 
at this meeting, a special committee had been 
nominated for whose guidance the following heads 
of inquiry had been suggested, without excluding 
others of a kindred nature that might occur to 
them: 1. To prepare a list of appointments in 
England, whether in government establishments, 
universities or colleges, or similar institutions, for 
which a scholarlike acquaintaiffce with Oriental 
languages is a necessary or important qualification 
with the emoluments of each and mode of appoint¬ 
ment. 2. To consider the possibility of approach¬ 
ing the government, the universities, the city 
companies, Ac., for support in the promotion of 
Oriental studies. 3. To consider the possibility 
and expediency of amalgamating this society with 
any others of kindred objects, and of reducing the 
subscriptions now h» force. 4. To report whether 
the publication of Oriental works beyond the 
scope of the Journal should be undertaken. 5. To 
consider any means by which the society could be 
rendered more popular, consistent with its objects 
and character.—The next meeting will be Monday, 
June 21. 


FINE ART, 

THE EDINBURGH INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Tins Art Department of the Edinburgh Inter¬ 
national Exhibition includes a well-selected 
collection of over seventeen hundred paintings. 
Among these is a fairly interesting and repre¬ 
sentative gathering of current British and Bel- 
ian art; but the main attraction of the display 
es in its exceptionally rich and varied Loan 
Section illustrative of English, Scottish, French, 
and Dutch work. 

The foreign portion of this Loan Section, con¬ 
sisting of nearly two hundred choice pictures, 
has been organised, with much knowledge and 
taste, by Mr. Hamilton Bruce, one of the 
members of the Art Committee; and it may 
be pronounced the most important collection 
of recent foreign work which has yet been 
brought together in Britain. 

In its French department we have twenty 


exquisite examples of the tender, silvern, pc-aic 
landscapes of Corot, including “ Le lac & 
Garde,” a morning effect perfect in its air of 
quietude and in the divine purity of its grey 
tones. The vigorous, manly work of Daubigoy 
is represented by thirteen canvases, and the 
ardent intense art of Theodore Bonsseau by 
seven; while by Diaz we have a fine life-sie 
allegorical figure, titled “ Autumn,’’ severs! 
spirited landscapes, and a little piece of bril¬ 
liant animal painting—“The Chase." Tsa 
admirable works show the solidly painted 
cattle subjects of Troyon; there are severs! 
pastorals by Charles Jacques; while the simpla 
and more homely of the subjects of Decamps are 
admirably represented by a powerfully handled 
stable interior. Coubert is seen mainly in fruit 
pieces; and Vollon figures—not quite ade¬ 
quately—in a single small subject of “Straw¬ 
berries.” Of Millet’s work we have sevendelight- 
ful specimens. “ L’Amour Yainqueur”is oneof 
those classical figure-pieces which formed his 
earlier subjects. “The Fisherman's Wife” ii 
is remarkable for the powerful and sweeping 
lines of its figure—grand in contour, almost, as 
a statue by Angelo. “The Wood 8awea”is 
distinguished by its splendid vigour of action, 
j solidity of handling, and force of colour; while 
the pastel drawing of a sheepfold bathed in 
brilliant moonlight, is a noble example of 
Millet in his most tender and poetic mood. 
Fully typical of the romantic phase of French 
art is “ La Barque de Don Juan,” a sketch by 
Delacroix; equally typical of the classical art of 
France, which claims descent from David, and 
concerns itself with the selection and clear 
expression of definite beauties of form and out¬ 
line, is a nude reclining figure, “ L’Odalisque,” 
by Ingres ; while in eight glowing coW- 
dreams by Monticelli we see this artist’s 
strangely fascinating treatment of detail—vague 
to excess for the most part, but touched at uni 
point and that with a curious emphasis and 
precision. The “ Landscape—Autumn ” is a 
superb example of his way ward and lovely art. 

In the Dutch section of Mr. Bruce's gallery, 
the work of the gifted brothers Maris is exhibited 
in excellent profusion and completeness. Chief 
among the productions of James Maris that are 
shown is a noble study of a moonlit sky, with 
broken, wildly tossed, opalescent clouds, over¬ 
hanging a darkened landscape and a sluggish 
stream. His “ Souvenir de Dordrecht,” too, 
is a fine success, with its delicate expression of 
the soft, faint, harmonious tinting of a clear 
evening sky. The art of Matthew Marie is 
always individual and interesting, if, sometimes 
—as in “ A Child’s Head ” and “The Castle"— 
it is merely, or mainly, fantastic and whimsical. 
His own portrait is admirable in expression 
and attitude; his small landscape, No. 1013, is 
full of power and concentration; while several 
of his mediaeval figure-subjects are quaintly 
fascinating, and distinguished by admirable and 
telling combinations of colour. The truth of 
tone and clear silvern quality of William Maris 
is seen to great advantage in his “Landscape 
with Cattle.” Josef Israels is represented by 
some important works, such as the cottage 
Beene, titled, “ For this and all Thy Menses,' 
most powerful in the character and expsesnon 
of tho heads of its figures; while another 
interior, “ The Sleeping Child,” is the most 
perfect picture by the master that we remember 
to have seen, thoroughly excellent in * 
absolute truth and quietude of its tone and 
lighting. By Bosboom we have several interiors 
in water-colour, with crisp, direct expression 
of detail and a fine sense of atmosphere; but 
his most striking work is an upright in oils, xn 
impressive cathedral interior, full of a sense of 
vastness and amplitude, and with rich somtoe 
colouring in its great organ-loft, and in the 
dark masses of worshippers that crowd beneath 
it. The “ Christmas Day at Antwerp during 
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the Spanish Occupation,” is a thoroughly 
representative example of the grave, restrained, 
and learned art of Baron Leys. 

In the English section of the Loan Depart¬ 
ment there is, among the portraits, an inte¬ 
resting selection of the works of Beynolds, 
Gainsborough and Bomney, including Beynolds’s 
“ Ladies Elizabeth and Harriet Montagu,” and 
Gainsborough’s “ Duke of Montagu ” and 
“Duchess of Montagu,” lent by the Duke of 
Succleuch, and—from the Duke of Hamilton— 
Beynolds’s “ Hon. Mrs. P. Beckford ” and “ The 
Tenth Duke of Hamilton,” and Bomney’s group 
of “ The Daughters of William Beckford.” In 
a head of the late Duncan M’Laren, M.P., we 
Lave a characteristic and powerful example of 
the portraiture of Mr. E. J. Gregory. 

Among the works of the English figure- 
painters is Etty’s superbly coloured ‘ ‘ J udgment 
of Paris,” and several fine life-studies; Stot- 
Lard’s mellow and harmonious “ Sans Souci ”; 
a few good examples by Bonnington, including 
Lis “Francis I. and his Mistress,” and several 
small figure-pieces bv Muller. 

The earlier English landscapists, especially 
Constable and Bichard Wilson, are here—for 
the first time in a Scottish exhibition—repre¬ 
sented fully and adequately. Among the works 
of the former is his “ Glebe Farm,” and a large 
and powerful study for his “Hay Wain,” lent by 
Mr. Woolner and Mr. Henry Vaughan respec¬ 
tively ; and among those by Bichard Wilson we 
Lave a fine version of the “ Niobe,” lent by Mr. 
Andrews, and the delicate little “ Nemi,” lent 

S Mr. Orrock. “ African Hospitality ” is an 
mirablj toned grey picture by Morland; and 
works by Crome, Cotman, Cox, Chambers, Ibbet- 
son, and Liimell find a place upon the walls. 

We have left little space for an account of the 
Scottish portion of the collection, which is repre¬ 
sentative of the course of art in the North from 
the days of Jamesone to those of such living 
painters as Sir W. Fettes Douglas, Orchardson, 
Pettie, and Lockhart. Of Sir Henry Baebura 
there are some five well-selected examples. 
“Adam Holland of Gask,” is a good specimen 
of his full lengths; the white-draped “ Dame 
Helen Houston” is one of the sweetest and 
most unlaboured of his female portraits; but 
greatest of all his works in the galleries is his 
head of Mr. Wardrop, of Torban Hill, a pro¬ 
duction powerful enough to hold its own against 
the very greatest of modern portraits. By 
George Watson, the first P. B. 8. A, is an ex¬ 
cellent portrait of himself and one of his 
mother; and by Sir John Watson Gordon is his 
celebrated three-quarter length of Henry Mac¬ 
kenzie, the author of The Man of Fading. 
Among the works of the figure-painters is 
Wilkie’s “Penny Wedding” and his “Blind 
Man’s Buff,” both lent by Her Majesty the 
Queen; his small cabinet portrait of Sir Walter 
Soott and his family; and “ Dressing the 
Bride,” a singularly admirable example of his 
later manner. Near this is hung Duncan’s 
important engraved works—“ Prince Charles’s 
Entry into Edinburgh ” and " Prince Charles 
in the Cave ” ; and among the productions of 
B. S. Lander is his “ Trial of Effie Deans,” one 
of the most dramatic and impressive of Scottish 
figure pictures. The subject paintings by living 
artists include five by Orchardson, three by 
Lockhart, some five by Sir W. Fettes Douglas, 
four by Sir Noel Paton; while in the landscape 
department, the Bev. John Thomson, Milne 
Donald, Sam Bough, W. Simson, H. Macul- 
loch, and G. P. Chalmers are among the artists 
of the past who are fully and characteristically 
represented. 

THB SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Dr the Exhibition of the Society of British 
Artists there is such a distinct advance that it 
has beoome one of the duties of the artistic 


season to visit that show. Vet it is, and it is 
likely for sometime to remain, a very strange 
mixture. There are pictures there which, un¬ 
less they chanoed to be the work of elderly and 
respectable Academicians, would be hung, even 
at the Academy, in the loftiest position or in 
the most remote rooms. There are pictures, 
too, which refleot the inspirations of Mr. Faed 
and Mr. Frith at second hand—landscapes 
which might proceed from a Creswick of the 
seoond order, or a Hook grown vulgarised and 
“singing out of tune.” Then there are the 
more individual figure pieces of Mr. Arthur 
Hill: suave damsels thinly draped—in days 
before the British matron—say rather the 
Brixton or the Islington matron—declared her 
own supremacy, they were permissibly nude. 
Again, there are the rustio figures, the realistic 
rustic figures of Mr. Picknell; the landscapes of 
Mr. Leslie Thomson; the church interiors of Mr. 
Wyke Bay lisa; the portraits or pretty domesti¬ 
cities of the president, Mr. Burr. And then there 
is the true French school and the school of Mr. 
Whistler. These have something in common; 
they touch at morejpoints than one, but, very 
obviously, do not quite coincide. Mr. Picknell, 
himself, whom I have referred to by name, is of 
that French school, and a very clever person he 
is. Yet, what a contrast between the brutality 
of his “ plein air ”—the school of “ plein air ” ; 
that is the French novelist’s name for it—and 
the poetic realism of Mr. Whistler ! Broadly 
speaking it might be possible to divide the 
more promising men into adherents of the 
French school and followers of the brilliant but 
dainty American; but to make such a division 
would not be very profitable, for, after all, 
everybody who is interesting is interesting for 
his own sake. He may have this from the 
French, or that from the American; but unless 
he mixes it with something of his own—unless, 
in a word, he becomes an individuality and not 
a mechanical reproduction—he will not charm 
us lastingly. He will not long be remembered. 
“Ce que je cherche dans un tableau”—the 
saying bears repetition—“ c’est un homme, et 
non pas un tableau.” Let us, not exhaustively, 
of course, but carefully, however slightly, seek 
for “ the men,” not only for “ the pictures,” in 
an exhibition in which, more and more of late, 
individuality has come to be manifested. 

Mr. Whistler sends a “ Harmony in Blue and 
Gold,” the objects prettily suggested being a 
tall young woman, a light drapery lissome of 
fold, a balustrade, a bit of matting, a Japanese 
parasol. The elements of this slightly executed, 
yet always happily suggestive, picture are 
familiar ones in Mr. Whistler’s practice. He 
has wrought—in painting, in pastel, and in 
drypoint—many exercises on the theme of the 
young woman, lightly draped, seen against the 
balustrade. So much for the line, the compo¬ 
sition, which changes more or less no doubt 
in every work, but changes less than the 
arrangement of colour. In colour, each exer¬ 
cise is wholly new; and here the soheme is one 
that gives pleasure to those who have any 
entrance into the method of the painter’s art. 
It could have been carried further; and, un¬ 
like certain exquisite little pieces at the Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s, it would gain by being carried 
further. Still, it shows to the initiated what it 
is that the painter means. It is an engaging 
pictorial message, even though it be a brief one— 
the sixpenny telegram of art, and not a volu¬ 
minous dispatch. 

Mr. Starr, Mr. Dannat, and Mr. William 
Stott (of Oldham)—who, to judge from a corre¬ 
spondence in another place, does not like me, as 
a critic, it appears, but who “ may like me yet; 
marry and amen! ”—he has read The Ring and 
the Book, I hope—are among the othrr, per¬ 
haps newer, individualities it is interesting to 
note. Boughlv speaking, of these three, may 
one say that Mr. Dannat is a pure realist, that 


, pure realist, that 


Mr. Starr has stole with realism, and that Mr. 
William Stott (of Oldham) has poetry with 
realism ? Mr. Dannat has at least one very 
vigorous and direct portrait, Mr. Starr has a 
vision of Paddington station just as the “Flying 
Dutchman ” has been signalled and is near. It 
is early in the afternoon. The milk cans of the 
Aylesbury Dairy Company encumber one end 
of the platform ; but generally the platform is 
deserted, peopled only by a few waiting porters, 
a distinguished looking elderly man, a lady¬ 
like young woman, ana a boy with a rabbit- 
hutoh. And in the grey light of London, at 
three o’clock, the train is arriving. The 
work is entirely unsensational, purely 
artistic; and in the treatment, so full of 
tact, of a modern scene and of a modern 
incident, it is one out of a hundred effective 
answers to the foolishness whioh its utterers 
account wisdom. “ You cannot paint modern 
dress,” protest, again to-day, the serfs of the 
schools—the copyists of four centuries ago. 
Yet all the great men have done it; and here 
is another man who has done it. Millais and 
Orchardson, and Gregory and Whistler, Manet, 
Gervex, and Degas—they have all done it, and 
plenty of others besides. Very prettily, with 
reticence and taste, Mr. William Stott (of 
Oldham) does it in “ The Kissing Bing.” 
“ Bonde d’Enfants ” he calls his work, other¬ 
wise. They are very young children, children of 
the poor, and they dance a little dolefully 
together, in some grey evening light of some 
forlorn ooast. It is quite a memorable picture. 

Time alone is wanting, or it would be very easy 
to dwell on pleasant and creditable contribu¬ 
tions by Mr. Arthur Hill, by Mr. Picknell, by 
Mr. Leslie Thomson, Mr. Gotch, Mr. Menpes, 
Mr. Harper Pennington. The reader knows 
that they are all good men in their different 
ways. And there are others besides who help 
to give some interest and some value to the 
exhibition in a gallery which that very small 
public which is really concerned with Art and 
with Art’s progress can no longer afford to 
neglect. Frederick Wedmore. 

BROWN AND GOLD. 

Mr. Whistler’s “Brown and Gold” is the 
happiest of his decorative efforts. The little 
room at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s never looked so 
dainty before. As the room, so the contents. 
There is scarcely one of his little “ bits ” which 
is not fit for an epicure. To those who want 
the rich meats and full-bodied wines of art, 
the Grosvenor is to be recommended, to those 
whose digestion is impregnable, Burlington 
House. But art-lovers with a sensitive pedate, 
who seek gentle stimulation and delightful 
restoratives, the “oysters and Chablis” of art, 
let them use this hostelry. 

How many beauties has Mr. Whistler pre¬ 
served for us—little things mostly—that have 
charmed us almost unconsciously, and that 
other artists have disregarded or abandoned as 
unpaintable ! The oolour and movement of a 
market place (11), the fresh, sweet light and 
shade of a spring garden, with rosy faces (56), 
the mass and tumble of the sea (58), the snell- 
like opalescence of the sunny snore (25), the 
glorious confusion of the fruiterer’s shop (6), 
the liquid shimmer of a park pond (68), the 
mirage-like appearance of waders in shoal 
water (1). And how many more delicate, evanes - 
cent pleasures has he seized for us beyond the 
art of words to describe and apparently be¬ 
yond the art of any brush but his own! And 
he seems to find beauty where we look for none, 
to follow us in our most uninteresting walks, 
and now and then to say, “Look here, you 
have missed this.” He carries his divining rod 
into the slums, and rescues jewels from the 
gutter. 

It is of little use to writ? about the beauties 
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of Mr. Whistler’s work, the magic dexterity of 
his execution, the almost faultless taste of his 
colour, the perfection of his tone—those who 
are not touched by the sight of such qualities, 
will scarcely be convinced by the ear. They will 
still think “Bed and Brown—Hoxton” (60) 
unfinished, and see nothing but a saucy hussy in 
“ Note in Flesh-colour and Bed ” (18). Never¬ 
theless, it may be supposed that the number of 
such critics is diminishing. Time works won¬ 
ders, and Mr. Whistler’s consistency in asserting 
his personality has not been without effect. 
His work has for many years run the gauntlet 
of derision and caricature; but he has re¬ 
fused to change, laughing with those who 
took him as a jest, but ever serious with 
himself. He is still easy to laugh at, still 
easy to imitate up to a certain point; but the 
number is daily increasing of those who detect 
in his work much which cannot be laughed out of 
court, and which even the most skilful plagiarist 
cannot catch. At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s this 
year, he is wholly himself; in water-colour and 
pastel inimitable, in oil sometimes exquisite— 
m everything (pencil scraps included) the distinct 
Whistler, the master of pictorial shorthand, the 
poet of accident, the prophet of the not-too- 
much. 

After so thoroughly enjoying Mr. Whistler’s 
hospitality, it is, perhaps, ungrateful to record 
after sensations; but yet, as the guest was also 
a critic, it may be allowed him to record just 
the slightest twinge of mauve. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Owing to unexpected difficulties in the pre¬ 
paration of the photogravures, the first part of 
the work which Mr. Humphry Ward is editing 
for Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co., under the 
title of English Art in the Public Galleries of 
London, will not be published till October next. 
After that date it is intended to bring out a 
number every month. 

M. J. J. Tissot will have on view next week, 
at Messrs. Tooth’s Galleries in the Haymarket, 
a collection of pictures all dealing with Parisian 
life. 

The pamphlet published by Mr. William 
Beeves of “Notes on the Pictures of Mr. Hol¬ 
man Hunt,” with a reprint of Mr. Buskin’s 
criticisms, is even more interesting than the 
Millais “Notes,” for it gives the dates of the 
pictures exhibited in New Bond Street, as well 
as some authentic information about the Pre- 
Baphaelite Brotherhood, supplementary to Mr. 
Hunt’s own story in the Contemporary. Mr. 
Woolner writes: 

“ So far as I always understood, Hunt was the first 
to paint in the manner referred to. Rossetti saw 
his work, admired and emulated; and they both 
persuaded Millais to attempt the same style. 
Practically, no other had any very direct influence 
on the movement.” 

Messes. Robinson & Fishes will sell, on 
Thursday and Friday of next week, a valuable 
collection of antiquities made by the Comte 
d’Herisson in North Africa, where he was at 
one time employed on a commission from the 
late Emperor Napoleon. The collection in¬ 
cludes a large number of statuettes, vases, 
lamps, coins, inscribed slabs, &c. 

Messes. Ceosby Lockwood & Co. will pub¬ 
lish immediately a small Manual of Wood 
Engraving, by Mr. William Norman Brown, 
dealing technically, and in a practical manner, 
with the art. 

It is pleasant to find that that marvellous 
monthly, Les Lettres and les Arts (Boussod, 
Valadon, & Co.), has not failed in maintaining 
the promise of its first number. The part for 
May—not to mention literature proper, though 


that includes a rural idyll by M. Andrfi Theuriet, 
a set of verses by M. Paul Bourget, and an 
account of Pasteur by Dr. Duj ardin- Beaumetz 
—is rendered notable by the illustrations to 
the artiole on the Salon. These are not mere 
memoranda from sketches by the artists, but 
full-page plates, reproducing by photogravure 
the actual pictures. We would specially men¬ 
tion the “ CEdipe ” of Gerome, the “ Repos des 
Moissoneuses ” of Jules Breton, and the “ Pain 
Benit” of Dagnan - Bouveret. The "pro 
cessed” woodcuts are less successful; but it 
would be impossible to commend too highly the 
frontispiece, which represents with extra¬ 
ordinary delicacy of tints what we take to be 
a water-colour drawing by Mdrne. Madeleine 
Lemaire. 


THE STAGE. 

THE GREEK PERFORMANCES. 

During the last few days London society has 
had unusual opportunities afforded to it of 
being initiated, in a most agreeable way, into 
the mysteries of the Greek drama. Though 
there was not a little in common between the 
two entertainments provided by the rival enthu¬ 
siasm of Prof. Warr and of Mr. Godwin, it 
would be unjust to compare the results too 
closely. Both had a charitable object in view, 
other than pleasure and profit. In the one case 
this object was an endowment fund, to enable 
King’s College and.University College to fulfill 
their duties more worthily as members of a 
grand teaching university for London; from 
the other, the still embryonic British School of 
Archaeology at Athens will derive, we hope, 
substantial benefit. Both perform an cess were 
patronised on the first oocasion by the Prince 
of Wales. 

At the Prince’s Hall, in Piccadilly, Prof. 
Warr had arranged, with the help of some of 
our most distinguished artists, two series of 
scenes and tableaux from Homer tnd from 
Aeschylus. “The Tale of Troy,” which was 
given second, was in substance identical with 
the English version of a semi-private perform¬ 
ance, which attracted much attention two or 
three winters ago in South Kensington. “ The 
Story of Orestes” was altogether new, and 
was a far bolder attempt, for the trilogy of 
Aeschylus is much less familiar to an English 
public than the main incidents in the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. It must be confessed that, with¬ 
out a good deal of previous knowledge, it would 
not have been easy to follow the development 
of events; and also that the scenic effects 
suffered from the modest dimensions of the 
stage. As might be expected from amateurs, 
the tableaux were, on the whole, more success¬ 
ful than the spoken scenes. But it is a 
pleasing duty to single out the Cassandra of 
Miss Dorothy Dene as an entirely adequate 
performance of a prodigiously difficult part. 
Nature conspired with art to make her an ideal 
representative of (he ill-fated prophetess. Of 
the scenes the most effective was that in which 
the Argive maidens lamented before the tomb 
of Agan emnon. 

But if Prof. Warr’s enterprise won a sttcces 
destime, Mr. Godwin’s more ambitious under¬ 
taking deserves much higher praise, though 
this does not seem to be the verdict of the 
dramatic critics. In truth, it was rather to 
classical scholars that he appealed by his bold 
reconstruction of some of the material aspects 
of a Greek theatre, to which the building known 
as Hengler’s Cirque readily lent itself. By 
running a partition across, a convenient stage 
was provided, leaving ample space for a true 
orchestra, while the seats rose round the semi¬ 
circle without any change. The altar in the 
middle, the frieze beneath the stage, and the 
painted scene all powerfully contributed to 


complete the general effect. Not that say 
attempt was unwisely made to achieve the im¬ 
possible by a too studious imitation of archaic 
realism. While much was suggested by a few 
simple strokes, much more was left to be filled 
up by the imagination, or rather the memory, 
of the audience. For it is certain that these 
must have enjoyed the spectacle the most wk> 
brought to it minds thoroughly steeped in 
classical lore. If the performances at Oxford 
and Cambridge brought into prominence the 
acting qualities of a Greek play, Mr. Godwin 
has still been the first to teach us the capability 
of the Greek theatre. 

And Mr. Godwin was fortunate both in his 
play and in his players. Mr. John Todhuntw 
holds a place of his own among that numerous 
company of poets whom it is no dishonour to 
place in the seoond class. In his “Helena 
m Troas ” he has deliberately followed a 
Greek model, without any pretension to emu¬ 
late the passionate power of Shelley’s “ Pro¬ 
metheus,” or the marvellous melody of Mr. 
Swinbume’B “ Atalanta.” His work suffered a 
good deal from necessary “ cuts ” in the acting, 
out it will repay perusal in the study. It has 
already been published by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co. Of the actors not much 
need be said; for it was their duty to repress— 
in a large measure—those displays of emotion 
which constitute the very lire of the modem 
stage. Oenone, we think, erred in paying too 
little attention to this note of classical drama. 
The part of Helena was not quite congenial to 
Miss Alma Murray, though she delighted us 
with the pureness of elocution and simplicity 
of gesture that she shares with Mr. Hermann 
Venn. 

But the chief charm as well as the chief 
novelty lay in the part of the chorus, upon 
whose training no pains had been spared. 
Their singing, we have been told, was techni¬ 
cally not free from blame; but it would be 
impossible to pick any other fault in the 
performance. Though there was no attempt 
at dancing, their intricate windings over the 
orchestra, the rhythmical waving of their bare 
arms, and the grace of their white garments, 
strangely affected the imagination; while the 
important duty they have to perform in the 
development of the-piece made itself no less 
strongly felt. The epode of the first choral 
song (describing the sea) and the epode again 
of tile second (invoking Apollo) were particu¬ 
larly effective. A special word of commenda¬ 
tion is due to the leader of the chorus for the 
thoroughness with which she sustained an 
arduous part. 

“Helena in Troas” will be given again in 
the afternoons of Monday, Tuesday and 
Thursday of next week. Prof. Warr’s com¬ 
pany have also been encouraged to repeat their 
performance shortly after Whitsuntide, when 
the proooeds will be given to the building fund 
in aid of the ladies’ department of King's 
College. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Two operatic pieces—in which blithe and 
agreeable music is jpresented along with an 
attractive mise-en-scene, pleasant actors, and a 
smart dialogue—have just lately been acted at 
the Avenue Theatre. One is the “ Commo¬ 
dore,” the other “ Lurline.” We have not seen 
the “Commodore,” but it maybe enough to 
know that Offenbach and Miss Violet Cameron 
are the sources of its attractiveness. To “ Lur¬ 
line ” we can testify more directly. The musio 
naturally is not all of Wallace. Those who 
have arranged the piece—and Messrs. Reece 
and Farnie are responsible for it, it seems— 
have, like Moli£re, taken their material from 
wheresoever they found it. Miss Violet 
Cameron is their principal actress. Looked at 
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ausically, it is highly probable that the piece 
* less -worthy than one or other of those with 
be successful interpretation of whioh she has 
►eenidentified; but the whole thing is enjoyable, 
f not absolutely exalted—it is at the least very 
graceful where it is not very funny. Of the 
everal comedians whom it employs, to our 
id.vantage—because there is not a part badly 
tcted—it may be that Mr. Arthur Roberts is 
ihe one whose talent is the best displayed. He 
.s, our readers ought to know it, the most recent 
af conspicuous instances of the bringing of a 
music hall actor into view at the regular 
theatres; and we do not hesitate to say that 
Mr. Roberts finds in such a piece as “ Lurline ” 
a. very much better opportunity for the exercise 
of his art than the music hall can ever have 
•afforded. Furthermore, he entirely justifies 
h is appearance at the regular theatre, so great 
is the variety and ingenuity of his resource. 
Of the true low comedian—something very 
different from the mere grimace-maker, or the 
man whose exceptional ugliness is his good 
fortune—Mr. Roberts is now one of the most 
acceptable examples. Mr. Gerald Moore, who 
plsys a languid youthful swell with quiet 
naturalness and ease, has too few opportunities 
in the piece; and while we welome the transfer 
of Mr. Roberts from music hall to burlesque, 
-we cannot undertake to so completely applaud 
Mr. Gerald Moore’s transfer from high 
comedy. Of the ladies, Miss Madge Shirley 
—a new comer—unlike certain heroines of opira 
comique, sings as one who has some voice and 
at least some little art in using it. Miss Violet 
Cameron, whose voice is rich, and whose style 
and personality are, as we have pointed out 
from the first, unexceptionable and exhilarating, 
is just as good in “Lurline” as in anything 
else. In her own line, her method and her 
faculties are unrivalled. Then—to complete 
the cast, as far as its real attractiveness is con¬ 
cerned—there is Miss Phyllis Broughton. She 
does several things as well as other people, and 
one thing much better — that is, of course, 
dancing. But Miss Broughton is variable, and 
she has never within what, we will admit, is 
our comparatively slight experience of her 
been so good as in the piece in which she is now 
performing. Her dancing here is noticeable, 
because, for once, at least, it equals Miss Kate 
Vaughan’s in grace, while it excels it in energy. 
A very artistic person once—in the great days 
of the Cornhill —wrote a paper on “ The Dance.” 
He bewailed, and rightly bewailed, its decline 
and fall. As against the great times of Fanny 
Elsler and Taguoni—as against those remoter 
ones in France of Salld and the Camargo—there 
is still, no doubt, a “decline and fall.” But 
ten years ago, fifteen years ago, twenty years 
ago, nobody in England danced so well as Miss 
Broughton dances to-night. Where among 
our sculptors, let us enquire, is the Carpeaux 
who shall be inspired by her grace ? 

Ho less than two American companies are 
coming to us immediately. We have written 
already “the puff preparatory”; but it was 
such an honest puff of one of them—Mr. 
Augustin Daly’s Comedy Company. We cannot 
undertake to do the same for the other, for it 
is only the “Adonis” Company of young 
Mr. Dixey. Mr. Dixey is the leading spirit of 
it; and we saw it in New York last November, 
and wondered why it was so extraordinarily 
successful. The Americans — some of the 
shrewdest of playgoers— were laughing at it for 
about the thousandth time. They laughed at 
it very much more than they laughed at “ The 
Mikado,” whi h was the problem for us. Our 
readers, perhaps, when Mr. Dixey comes, will 
holp us to solve it. But, meantime, this, which 
is at aU events the frank record of a tremendous 
success on the other side of the water, may also 
term ifcejf “puff preparer j,” 


MUSIC. 

THE RUBINSTEIN RECITALS. 

Herr Rubinstein gave the first of his series of 
concerts last Monday afternoon at St. James’s 
Hall. The eminent pianist will, in the course 
of the seven concerts which are announced, 
play, as it were, a history of clavier music from 
the time of Queen Elizabeth to that of Queen 
Victoria. The programmes include many illus¬ 
trious names. It was, of course, difficult to 
find a place for all who deserved it, but we 
think that Dussek, quite as much as de¬ 
menti, ought to have been represented; and, 
several modem composers besides, notably 
Brahms. Instead, however, of any further 
fault-finding, we will acknowledge that the pro¬ 
grammes contain a grand array of names, and 
that the list of pieces is what Dominie Sampson 
would have called prodigious. On Monday after¬ 
noon the programme commenced with choice 
specimens of two old English masters—Bird’s 
Variations on “The Carman’s 'Whistle,” and 
John Bull’s Variations on “ The Bang’s Hunt¬ 
ing Jigg.” They were well rendered, but Herr 
Rubinstein achieved far greater, success in the 
five characteristic pieces by Couperin, and 
three of Rameau’s “ Pieces de davecin.” The 
quaintness and charm of these little tone- 
pictures is irresistible when interpreted by such 
an artist. They were all much appreciated, 
especially the comical “ Reveil Matin ” and 
graceful “La Bandoline” of Couperin, and 
the still more comical “ La Poule ” and 
charming “ Rappel des Oiseaux ” of the 
later composer, Rameau. Italy was repre¬ 
sented by Domenico Scarlatti, and the pieces 
selected were the famous Cat’s Fugue and the 
Sonata in A. The former was beautifully ren¬ 
dered, but in the latter the pianist took the 
perilous movement at a pace which would have 
astonished the old master could he have heard 
it. Sebastian Bach was worthily represented 
by some of his “ Wohltemperirte Clavier ” Pre¬ 
ludes and Fugues, his grand Chromatic Fan¬ 
tasia and Fugue, and two or three movements 
from the Suites. The solidity of touch and 
neatness of mechanism were remarkable; but 
the somewhat rough reading of the Fhgue 
was not quite to our taste. Handel, Bach’s 
great rival, next claimed attention. Several 
movements from the Suites were given, and 
among them “The Harmonious Blacksmith.” 
In this last piece Herr Rubinstein aroused 
the enthusiasm of the audience ; but not by 
legitimate means, for he took the three last 
variations at a rate scarcely intended by the com¬ 
poser. His interpretation of ihe Air and Varia¬ 
tions from the third suite of the first collection 
was in part spoilt by some tours de force. It is 
much to be regretted that a pianist so gifted as 
Herr Rubinstein should condescend to these 
little tricks. No one doubts his power of play¬ 
ing rapid passages in octaves; and when he 
comes to the modern schools, he will have many 
an opportunity of displaying his ability. This 
touching up of the old masters is one of the 
pianist’s weaknesses. We mention it; but Herr 
Rubenstein, with his great talent, must not be 
judged as an ordinary man. His playing, gene¬ 
rally, is so pure, noble and grand, that one can 
forgive him for allowing the virtuoso sometimes 
to prevail over the artist. After four short 
pieces by 0. P. E. Bach, Haydn’s fine Theme 
and Variations in F minor were interpreted, 
and to perfection. The concert concluded with 
four pieces by Mozart—the Fantaisia in C minor 
(178o), the Gigue in G major, the detached 
Rondo in A minor, and the “ Alla Turca ” (d la 
Rubinstein it might be called) from the Sonata 
in A. The first three were magnifioently played: 
of the last he made a show piece. Herr Rubin¬ 
stein in this first recital has proved that he 
visits us onoe again with undimmished powers; 
and when he enters upon the great works of 


Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, and the more 
modem brilliant schools, ne will doubtless 
arouse, as in former years, immense enthusiasm. 
The whole of Monday’s programme was given 
without book. His memory is still as wonder¬ 
ful as ever. It only remains to add that the 
hall was crowded, and that Herr Rubinstein 
was recalled at the close of the performance. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


Mr. Carrodus, our best English violinist, gave 
an Orchestral concert last Thursday evening at 
St. James’s Hall. The programme included 
two works which have not been heard for a 
considerable time. The first was Molique’s 
fifth Violin Concerto. Mr. Carrodus knows well 
how to interpret the graceful, olever, and, at 
times, piquant music of his revered master. At 
first he showed signs of nervousness; these, 
however, soon disappeared, and he played with 
his accustomed purity and brilliance. The 
other work was Sir A. Sullivan’s Symphony 
in E, produced at the Crystal Palace in 1866. 
It contains much of interest, especially in the 
first movement—the best, to our mini, of the 
four. The work was conducted by the com¬ 
poser, and well received. With the exception of 
the violin pieces, the whole of the instrumental 
music was English. The concert commenced 
with Mr. Mackenzie’s orchestral ballad, “La 
Belle Dame sans Merci,” conducted by the 
composer; and concluded with Sir G. Mac- 
farren’s spirited Overture, “ Chevy Chase.” 
Mrs. Clara Samuell was the vocalist. Mr. 
Carrodus deserves praise for making his enter¬ 
prise essentially English; we refer to per¬ 
formers as well as to works performed. It is 
well sometimes to see that unassisted native 
talent can give a good account of itself. 

Senor Sarasate gave his third orchestral con¬ 
cert at St. James’s Hall last Saturday afternoon. 
The success of the previous conoerts was more 
than maintained. The player had two works 
eminently suited to display his wonderful com¬ 
mand of the finger-board, and his refined and 
brilliant style; and of these he took fullest 
advantage. These were the Fantaisie Ecossaise, 
by Max Bruch, for violin and orchestra, and the 
Raff Suite, with the famous Moto perpetuo. 
Besides these, Senor Sarasate had a farther and 
special opportunity of exhibiting his taste and 
skill in bis solo, “ Le Chant du Rossignol.” 
The concert-giver, as usual, did not rely solely 
on his own powers to attract, although he 
could safely nave done so. He provided an 
excellent programme, including one of Liszt’s 
most pleasing symphonic poems, “Les Pre¬ 
ludes,” Meyerbeer’s “ Struensee ” Overture, 
and Beethoven’s “Turkish March” from “The 
Ruins of Athens.” Wo are glad to see that 
the Mackenzie Violin Concerto, played at the 
second concert, will be repeated at the fifth 
and last. 

A selection from Mr. C. V. Stanford’s music 
to the “Eumenides” was performed at the 
third Richter concert last Monday evening. We 
wrote about the work when it was performed 
last year at Cambridge. We need not, there¬ 
fore, enter into detail, except to say that No. 4, 
“ The Binding Hymn,” again appealed to us as 
one of the most characteristic and effective num¬ 
bers. The chorus consisted of the members of the 
Cambridge Musical Society, who took part in 
the Cambridge performances of the play. At the 
close Mr. Stanford was called to the platform. 
Wagner’s name, so strongly connected with 
these concerts, was not in the programme. 
The rest of the music was contributed by 
Berlioz, Beethoven and Bach—or, we ought to 
say, Baohrich. If Herr Richter wishes to play 
Baoh he can ohoose from that master's concerti 
and suites, an4 the public will be glad to hew 
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them; but, we think, he was most unwise in 
presenting a suite made up of movements from 
various works of Bach for violin and arranged 
for sizing orchestra by a certain Herr Bachrich. 
Nothing can excuse such a process of dis¬ 
arrangement. The performance of Beethoven’s 
A major Symphony was an extremely fine one, 
and so also was that of Berlioz’s wild but clever 
“Franc Juges” overture. 

A new Symphony, in C major and minor, by 
M. Saint-Saens, was produced at the fifth Phil¬ 
harmonic concert on Wednesday evening. The 
composer has added considerably to the orches¬ 
tra which satisfied the great masters; but, with 
the increase of sound, there does not seem 
to be a corresponding increase of wealth of 
idea. The instrumentation, indeed, seems at 
times intended rather to conceal the poverty 
of thought. M. Saint-Saens is a clever work¬ 
man; and if some of his effects of orchestra¬ 
tion are tricky, there is nevertheless a good 
deal of ability displayed. Besides extra in¬ 
struments for the orchestra, the pianoforte 
and organ are employed. The latter instru¬ 
ment is, we believe, used for the first time 
in a symphony. The idea of the pianoforte 
was perhaps suggested by Berlioz’s “Fantaisie 
sur la Tempete.” The symphony is novel, 
and, we may say, puzzling in form: rhapsody 
would be a more fitting title for the work. 
We must hear it again before venturing to 
express a definite opinion respecting its merits. 
M. Saint-Saens conducted his composition, and 
played besides Beethoven’s Concerto in G, but 
with more dash than feeling. The programme 
commenced with Haydn’s charming Symphony 
in E flat (No. 8 of Salomon set). Mdme. 
Antoinette Stirling was the vocalist. 
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THE GREAT BOOK. 

Professor Max Muller says o, 
Sheldon'8 translation of Salammbo: 
“ It reads extremely well. I wish 
it the great success it deserves.” 

THE POPULAR VERDICT. 

Firat Edition of 7,000 Nearly Exhausted. 

Second Edition Now in Press, 
the original and only authorised translation-the 
result of several yearn’ lahour-has received the un¬ 
qualified praise of the highest authorities in the land. 
Authorised September, 1885. Announced October, 1888. 
Published March, 1888 . 

“No novel ever issued probably had such universal 
and such sudden eBeat."-Standard. 

Royalty paid to Flaubert's heir. 

Bf ware of Piratical Editions 111 

To he had of all Libraries and Booksellers, price 6s. 
SAXON & CO., 28, BouVESXK STEBBT, E.O. 


ARROWSMITH’S BRISTOL LIBRARY. Vol. XIII 
Fcap. 8vo, 198pp., Is. | cloth, Is. «d. (postage 2d.). ' 

THE MARK OF CAIN. 

By ANDREW LANG, 

Author of “ Ballades in Blue China,’ 1 &c., Ac. 

* eU *L V reY,eW »o nearly a co'umn, mjs; “It (. 

dfflculltoknoyv wheiln r on* ought lo prmso mo«t high! v the at vie er the 
•Distance of this drLct.ble tale. Khun tho mounnt that Dicky Hhh Id. Is 
found In the anow-rn't. U» the moment when hla murderer N unma> k d and 
f' r “' od ln tho aolldur a office, the In ereat of the reader w.l! not suffer him 
»? ?*!*’«'''' " 1*1 ,flTr 1 . w * f,,>- ,n r >* ,linn • teferenoe 10 ihe ch^nior on 

tl• Byln C -machine which la in the hlghe-t style of comedy. and c ..n*,lM 

n ^hologju"' #a ' lr * ° f Mr ‘ Llin * * tld frlend, t tho mete rulogical 

“Ho haa introduced Into h'a volume vome Terr remark a hla Incident* 
of •'! things In Ihe world lie discourses learnedly upon tattooing thj 
human body aud the invention of ftylng-machinr.* " & 

lln» Th lt C *i’ r,l,,,r ?n" r u IM | fl,ld, ”K «g"ln o r tbelierorno^^n^aUoUurt- 
L 1 "; |« h " * ore «t“ry ta very eltnpl. .,k! unacntlma.ini 
1 licro la nothing ooaraa or repulsive I 11 these rar.t-d peg**.’’ 
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past. This tale of “ country life ” is realis¬ 
tic in the best sense of the word. Faithful 
as a photograph in all its minor details, it 
shows clear insight into character of both the 
sexes, and under very varied conditions. 
The gradual transformation of the heroine 
from a young girl, full of high purposes and 
enthusiasm, into the hopeless drudge who in 
despair lays herself down to die, is painted 

WITH AN ALMOST ZoLA-LIEB FIDELITY. Her 
tyrant, the popular curate, is also a powerful 
sketch. It is difficult not to think that an 
expiation worked out in the scene of his 
misdeeds, with people who pity while they 
blame him, is insufficient punishment for so 
contemptible a cur. It would have been, 
doubtless, more satisfactory had Meta con¬ 
quered in the unequal contest between her 
well-meaning inexperience and her husband’s 
brutal self love, but in real life the chances 
would be against her, and inis clever novel 
IS, ABOVE ALL, AN EXACT PICTURE OF CERTAIN 
phases of HUMAN nature as it is, and in this 
lies its chief merit. 

* “The Curate’s Wife.” By J. E. Panton. 
London: George Redway. 

[From the Morning Pott, Wednesday. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Roman law of Damage to Property: a 

Commentary on the “ Lex Aquilia.” By 

Dr. Erwin Grueber. (Oxford: Clarendon 

Press.) 

The University of Oxford deserves great 
credit for its practical recognition, that letters 
are a commonwealth, which is wider than 
one country. Dr. Grueber, a young German 
jurist, who ten years ago published, on a 
special point in the law of usucapion, an essay 
which obtained favourable notice in Ger¬ 
many, has now for some years held the 
newly created office of Reader of Roman Law 
at Oxford. He has thus brought to bear on 
English students the thorough training which 
is natural in Germany in any subject, and 
especially in the treatment of what there is 
atm to a great extent living law. Dr. Grueber 
writes in English which would do no dis¬ 
credit to a native. It is seldom that any 
turn of language makes one even fancy that 
the foreign origin is still discoverable; and 
the whole character of the exposition is much 
more what we arrogantly call English than 
what some choose to vilify as German. In 
other words, it is usually simple, intelligible, 
and self-controlled. 

The title of the Digest chosen is a good one 
for the purpose, and the general plan of the 
work is judicious. The first part contains a 
commentary on the fragments which compose 
the title; the second part is a systematic 
exposition of the law of damage to property. 
But the execution is open to some objections. 
The title is nowhere given as a whole. Each 
separately numbered paragraph of the title is 
followed by an English translation or para¬ 
phrase, and then by a discussion of the law 
contained in it. The translation sometimes 
runs into commentary, the commentary often 
repeats the translation, and the systematic 
exposition repeats, as Dr. Grueber admits, a 
great deal of the commentary. This is not a 
happy mode of treatment. A systematic 
account of the law is valuable in itself, and is 
a good adjunct to the detailed discussion of 
the text. But the matter should have 
been properly distributed; the translation 
should have been oloser to the original; the 
commentary should have been confined to the 
thorough elucidation of the text, its origin, 
its special expression, its logic, its develop¬ 
ment of some particular feature of the law; 
and then the exposition might well have been 
somewhat expanded. As it is, I think this last 
the most satisfactory part of the book, though 
all shows the work of a competent Roman 
lawyer interested in his subject, and yet 
anxious rather to benefit his readers than to 
display his own knowledge or give play to 
his special fancies. 

I do not like Dr. Grueber’s treatment of 


the text itself. He breaks it into little, bits, 
often without regard to the context, sepa¬ 
rating, for instance, 1. 11, § 10, from 1. 12; 
1. 13, § 3, from 1. 14 and 1. 15; 1.39 pr. from 
1. 39, | 1; 1. 44, § 1, from 1. 45, &c. He 
sometimes translates a different reading from 
that given in the Latin text— e g., in 1. 11 pr. 
he prints habebat, and translates radebat. He 
slurs over without notice some difficult ex¬ 
pressions— e.g., 1. 29, § 2, serraculum ad 
nauem ducendo\ 1. 52, § 1, in quo dolor inerat ; 
ib., § 2, hi quo conuersum fuisset; and he 
mistranslates others, where there is no par¬ 
ticular difficulty— e g. , 1. 5, § 1, iniuriam hie 
damnum accipiemus culpa datum is not “ we 
must apply the term ‘ iniuria ’ in the sense of 
‘culpa’ in damnum culpa datum, i.e., damage 
done by someone’s fault,” but ‘‘we must 
understand by iniuria damage caused by 
[someone’s] fault ”; 1. 5, § 3, puero ceruicem 
peroussit is not ‘‘had beaten his apprentice 
about the head ”; 1. 11 pr., adiecto cultello is 
not “ the razor being just in contact with it,” 
but “by knocking the razor against it”; 
1. 27, § 29, ealicem diatretum faciendum dare 
is not “ to give a man a cup of filagree work 
to be repaired,” but “ to give him a cup to 
be made into a netted cup ” {of. Marquardt, 
Rom. Prio., p. 734); 1. 32 pr., quod proconsul 
in fwrto obseruat is not “ what the proconsul 
states with regard to a furtum,” but “the 
rule which the proconsul observes in the case 
of theft,” and so on. A worse fault, however, 
than these casual mistakes is the loose style 
which often gives but a blurred representa¬ 
tion of the jurist’s very neat and precise Latin. 
Thus, in 1. 7, § 4, the connexion is almost 
lost by the words certamine, certare, certamine 
being translated by three different words— 
“contest,” “fight,” “combat”—and by com- 
mittente being confused with permittente. 
The jurist is speaking of public contests of 
wrestling and boxing, and says the killing of 
a combatant does not come within the Aquilian 
law, because the damage is inflicted in a 
struggle for glory, and not from wrongful 
intent. Ulpian, according to Dr. Grueber, pro¬ 
ceeds: 

“ This rule, however, loes not apply to a slave, 
because freeborn persons are accustomed to 
fight with one another (!), but it does apply to 
a wounded Jilt us familias. But the Aquilian 
action will lie if someone has wounded a fellow 
player who has given way, or if without a 
combat a person has killed a slave, unless it 
was done by permission of his master, in which 
case the Aquilian action is not applicable (!).” 

Ulpian does not talk in this loose fashion. 
He says: 

“This [defence], however, does not apply to 
slaves, because [public] contests are generally 
between freeborn persons: it does apply to the 
wounding of a fllius familias. No doubt if the 
wound was inflicted on him as he was giving 
way, there will be room for the Aquilian law ; 
or, again, if one not in a [public] contest 
has killed a slave; but if the slave’s master 
himself made the match, the Aquilian law does 
not apply.” 

Dr. Grueber’s mistranslation of the last sen¬ 
tence has made his commentary confused also. 
Ulpian is not speaking here of a person 
“having his master’s permission without a 
combat to kill or wound a slave ” (p. 22), 
whatever that may mean (secret assassina¬ 
tion ?); but of a slave being killed in a 
wrestling or boxing match arranged by his 


master. It is fair to add that it is rare to 
find the imperfections of the translation such 
as to affect the statement of the law. 

Perhaps 1. 27, § 2, famishes another ex¬ 
ception. He translates aut noxae dedi ei in 
solidum oportere quia haec res diuisionem non 
recipit, “or will have the slave surrendered to 
him alone, for the act of delivery does not 
admit of division.” Besides the loss of 


whioh comes by using the word 
“delivery” instead of continuing the word 
“surrender,” this translation hits beside the 
the nail. It is not the act of delivery which 
causes the difficulty, but the fact that it the 
injured person is to have compensation he 
must have the whole of the slave, so as to 
use him as he will. Again, the slave need 
not be surrendered “to him alone,” for he 
was only part owner of the killed slave, and 
part ownership (along with his partner) is all 
he can ultimately expect to have in the 
surrendered slave (D. ix. 4, 1. 19 pr.). In 
solidum is “ wholly.” The “ act of delivery ” 
may not admit of division, but you can 
convey a part as well as a whole. And 
Ulpian actually suggests this course for the 
part owner of a delinquent slave; only it 
must be done before issue is joined: Ante 
noxale sane indicium acceptum poterit sua parte 
eedendo securitatem consequi. Afterwards no 
such cession of part will avail to avert 
assessment of damages (D. ix. 4, 1. 8). 
Further, in the explanation of the passage 
(p. 81) Dr. Grueber has momentarily confused 
common ownership of the slave killed with 
common ownership of a delinquent slave, and 
thus the explanation is partly irrelevant and 
partly defective. 

In 1. 27, § 20, Dr. Grueber misses the 
distinction between this case and that in § 14. 
Here the mixture of sand with com spoils 
the usable article itself. The sand sticks to 
it, or, at any rate, is in close contact so as to 
hinder its use, or depreciate its value. But 
in § 14, tares or oats (lolium aut avsna) are 
thrown as seed upon the land already sown 
with com. According to the views of the 
ancients (Plin. N.H. xviii-, 149-153) oats had 
the effect of actually causing the com to 
degenerate, or even the grains to become 
abortive. Tares (or darnel) had the effect of 
injuring the soil. In the case of both seeds, 
however, so used, the injury to the crop was 
only indirect, and hence it was that an aotion 
on the case was given rather than the Aquilian 
action itself. 

In 1. 30, § 3, Dr. Grueber speaks of the 
difficulty of distinguishing sometimes between 
damage done, as in 1. 27, § 8, where an action 
under the statute was held to lie, and occa¬ 
sion of damage given, which, as here stated, 
led to an action on the case. But he has 
added to the difficulty by speaking of the case 
in 1. 27, § 8, as that of a man “ setting fire 
to his own block of houses and the fire 
spreading to his neighbour’s separate block.” 

“ His own ” is contrary to the express 
statement of the Digest (I suppose it comes 
from Huschke’s interpolation in the text 
of the Collatio). I think these cases are 
really distinguishable by the presence of 
malice {dolus) in the one and its absence 
in the other. The Aquilian statute was 
directed against one “ who burnt or tore,” &c. 
Such words are more naturally applicable to a 
person who intends wrongful damage, though 
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not this particular damage, than to one who 
innocently burns the stubble in his own field 
but has not taken sufficient precautions 
against the fire spreading to his neighbour’s 
crops. An incendiary will not be allowed by 
the law to higgle about how much he has 
caused of the destruction, the whole of which 
is clearly due to his wilful act. But a jurist 
may well hesitate to say that the farmer “ has 
burnt” his neighbour’s crops, when he is 
little more than one of several involuntary 
agencies in the result. 

To take an allied matter; the argument in 
§ 8 of the systematic exposition is, in the 
main, satisfactory. But I cannot agree with 
the author in thinking that the case of the 
slave, who was so negligent in watching the 
oven as to allow the farmhouse to be burnt 
down, can be transferred from the category of 
omission to that of commission by saying that 
“ he approached the furnace and thus induced 
the slave in charge to leave his plaoe.” This 
“approach” is an invention. The careless 
slave may have been there before the slave in 
charge. The truth is, in some circumstances 
a refusal to act is a very positive act, and a 
definite neglect to act may be as injurious 
and as culpable as a refusal to act. A man 
undertaking to hold horses, and not putting 
out his hands when he sees them starting; 
and a stoker who, bidden by the engine 
driver for a few minutes to watoh the engine, 
sees an obstruction but does not turn off the 
steam or give the alarm, are to all intents and 
purposes acting, though their body remain 
motionless. But before a man is held liable 
for an omission to act, there must be a duty 
either accepted, though silently, by him, or 
imposed on him by the law. A mere by¬ 
stander seeing a rifleman going to fire when a 
child crosses the line, and not interfering, is 
not liable, I take it, to the Aquilian action, 
or to any other legal consequences. Nor, 
again, is the Aquilian action applicable to the 
conduct of a usufructuary who does not plough 
or plant the land or clean the water-courses 
(D. vii. 1, 1. 13, § 2). The duty of the 
usufructuary to till properly is enforceable by 
his bond. The Aquilian statute requires 
something different from mere continued 
neglect; there must be some definite piece of 
damage plainly attributable to particular con¬ 
duct, at a particular time, of a particular 
person, not a mere unfruitfulness of land or 
fouling of pipes due to time, or rather to 
nature working without interference. 

In 1. 45, § 5, Dr. Grueber has missed the 
point. The passage is from the tenth book 
of Paul’s commentary on Sabinus. Other 
fragments from the same book are intermixed 
with some from Ulpian’s forty-second book in 
D. xxxix. 2; see especially 11. 35-7. They 
relate to the case of one who, owning a 
ruinous house which is dangerous to his 
neighbour’s house, proceeds to pull down a 
common wall. If the wall was not strong 
enough to bear the double weight, he was not 
liable for damage caused by his pulling down 
and rebuilding; but, if ne pulled down a 
good wall, or replaced it by either too ex¬ 
pensive or too weak a wall, he was liable to 
compensate his neighbour. Here, probably, 
came in the remark which has been dislocated 
by the compilers, and now forms our text. 
Paul added that if he pulled down a good 
wall he was liable not only in the action 


iamni in/ecti, but under the Aquilian statute 
as well—liable not because the land or house 
was thereby damaged (as Dr. Grueber sug¬ 
gests), but simply for destroying the wall 
itself. If it was a common wall, then he was 
liable only for part damages; if it was a 
neighbour’s wall, then for the whole. As 
the passage stands in our title, both cases are 
included. Dr. Grueber’s reference (p. 151) 
to Dirksen to explain paries strikes one as 
somewhat naive. Does it ever moan anything 
but the “ wall of a house ” ? 

In another matter Dr. Grueber lays 
down the law wrongly. He'sums up his 
comment on 1. 15 pr. by saying— 

“The result arrived at is strange; if the re» 
legato, is wholly destroyed, the legatee does not 
receive anything, whilst the heir gets com¬ 
pensation in his place; if it is only partly 
destroyed, the legatee receives the thing as 
well as compensation for the damage done; ” 

and proceeds to add that under Justinian’s 
law (by which every legatee has a personal 
action against the heir to enforoe his right to 
the legacy) the heir had to cede the aetio 
legit Aquiline to the legatee. Neither here 
nor on pp. 236-7, where the whole argument 
and references are repeated, is any direct 
authority for this addition adduced. Dr. 
Grueber rests it on the analogy of vendor and 
purchaser. I admit that he might have 
referred to the Basilican scholia, from which it 
appears that the point was discussed among the 
Byzantine jurists and that some took this 
view. But that this view is wrong seems to 
me clear. First, can any words be more 
plain than those of our text itself ? TTlpian 
says expressly that if a slave, the object of a 
legacy, is killed before the inheritance is 
entered on, tbe Aquilian action comes to 
the heir on entry and remains with him; but 
if the slave is wounded, the aetion remained 
as part of the inheritance till the heir entered, 
but must then be ceded by him to the legatee 
(whose property the wounded slave then was). 
The contrast of the two cases is decisive: the 
express mention of cession in the second 
clause excludes it from the first. Secondly, 
the view is contrary to such passages as these: 
Speciet nominatim legatae, ti non reperiantur, neo 
dolo her edit deesseprobentur, peti ex eodem testa - 
mento non possunt (D. xxxi., 1.32, § 5) ; Quod 
teruut legatus ante aditam hereditatem adquitiil, 
hereditati adquirit (ti. 1. 38); mortuo hone qui 
legatus est neque corium neque caro debetur (ib. 
1. 49 pr.). The truth is, the legatee had no 
claim to the legacy except from the heir’s 
entry. Anything produced in the interim 
by the thing bequeathed belonged to the 
inheritance, and was a windfall for the heir. 
Only fraud or delay on the heir’s part made 
him responsible to the legatee for a thing not 
in existence at his entry, or for its fruits 
(D. xxx., 1. 39, § 1; 1.47, §s 2, 4). Thirdly, 
in giving the basis for calculating the Fsd- 
cidian fourth, it is expressly stated that 
actions, Buch as furti and damni iniuriae, 
acquired by the heir are not reckoned, but 
ad heredit lucrum pertinent. If the heir had 
to cede these actions to the legatee, they would 
not be “ gain ” to the heir, and would clearly 
have to be considered in estimating the propor¬ 
tionate shares of heir and legatee (D. xxxv. 2, 
1. 30 pr., 1. 73 pr.). 

The first two sections of the exposition 
treat of the date of the Lex Aquilia and of its 


relations to the previous state of the lev. 
Here I must raise a protest. Dr. Grueber 
thinks Theophilus’s statement trustworthy be¬ 
cause it is definite, and that this Byzantine 
jurist of the sixth century after Christ is t 
sufficient authority for dating the Lex Ajuilii 
467 a.u.c. I will allow Theophilus to be the 
author of the Greek paraphrase of the Insti¬ 
tutes, though that is doubtful; but I must ask 
whether Dr. Grueber has reflected on the 
state of historical criticism in Byzantium, snd 
on the probability of any real evidence or 
knowledge of this particular bit of history 
being accessible to the Greek jurist eight 
centuries after the supposed passing of the 
law? And then, Dr. Grueber actually beats 
Moritz Voigt’s venturesome reconstructions of 
the XII. Tables as if they were facts! It is 
not enough to acknowledge that Voigt is 
the source of his quotations. No such feats 
of inventive imagination ought to appear at 
all without a oontinued apparatus of warning 
posts to prevent any reader resting on 
such a quicksand. Happily Voigt’s phrases 
reveal their origin. The monstrous phrases 
actio noxiae nocitae, and noxiae nocenite, 
which are spread over his two thick 
volumes on the XU. Tables are new to the 
Latin language. They are supposed to 
express “ an action for damage acme,” and 
“ for damage which will be done”! But even 
these are hardly so queer as Voigt’s formula 
for taking a wife. Ilunc ego hominem ex art 
Quit, uxorem meam, Spc., ette aio (Die XU. 
Tafeln, ii., pp. 329, 700). Not to speak of 
the doubtful use of homtnem, fancy a Roman 
calling his wife hunc , “this male”! Ro 
blank is too great for Dr. Voigt to fill. 
Besides inventing formulae on the smallest 
provocation and on the slightest evidence, he 
invents forms— e.g., capenatet, nom. sing.; 
poenat, nom. pi.; he foists into the XU 
Tables any words he can find of a rusty look 
and doubtful character— e.g., rupitiat, <m\- 
tut (ii., p. 539), relutum (ii., p. 183)), 
nay, he even invents laws— e.g., lex Mmitit 
dote, which then are passed by others into 
general circulation, as if they had any better 
basis than Dr. Voigt’s ingenious divination. 
No one should use that author's most pedantic 
and tedious, but painstaking and learned, 
work without the wariness of an unceasing 
scepticism. These two sections of Be. 
Grueber’s Exposition are full of guesswork. 
And why does he talk of noxae datio for nesu 
deditio ? He has plenty of predecessors, I 
grant, but is wrong for all that. 

One word about Dr. Grueber’s frequent use 
of Latin technical terms where English words, 
or, at any rate, anglicised words, are quite 
suitable. I quite admit that sometimes the 
nature of the argument makes it necessary to 
retain the Latin terms, and that for some 
words it is not easy to find a tolerable 
equivalent. But, except in these two cases, 
I believe the pedantic retention of the loan 
words makes Homan law difficult for the 
beginner to comprehend, and is repulsive as 
a matter of style. No doubt the sphere « 
conception denoted by heret is different from 
that denoted by heir, just as a Roman rtf 
was different from an English king, and a 
Homan lex from an English statute. But the 
question is whether the analogy is sufficient 
to form the basis of raising the new conception, 
and whether, when raised, it is kept purer from 
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misleading admixture by using in English 
discourse a Latin term. I quite understand 
the reluctance a writer may feel to translate 
Apery by virtue or delictum by tort. But it 
seems to be overlooked that there is here a 
psychological difficulty. The student does 
not in either case leave the English word out 
of account. He cannot dispense with the 
associations which vivify the bald conception. 
What he does is to start with the English 
notion, and gradually correct it, strip of! 
some constituents, and engraft others; and 
this he does, whether the writer uses Aperyor 
virtue, delietum or tort, heres or heir. The 
difference is only this: if virtue be used, he is, 
as it were, on the ground at once, and can 
begin his building or modifying; if Apery is 
used, he first translates into “ virtue,” and 
then proceeds as before. In a comparison of 
the law of one country with that of another, 
it may be convenient to preserve the technical 
terms of each; but in a treatise on Roman 
law, like this, I cannot see what is gained by 
talking of aditio hereditatie, eeruut legatus, 
legatum, actio legie Aquiline , &c. Dr. Grueber 
is rarely consistent for a page together. Two 
words perpetually occur— culpa and intereete. 
Why is culpa better than “ fault,” or intereete 
better than “interest”? Why cannot we 
talk of “ a plea of compensation ” instead of 
an exeeptio oompeneationis, and of “a plea of 
intimidation ” instead of an exeeptio quod 
metue eauta (p. 267) ? 

But I must conclude. I have exercised a 
reviewer’s privilege of grumbling; but I have 
benefited by reading this book, and believe 
students wul benefit also. H. J. Roby. 


Tireeias. By Thomas Woolner. (Bell.) 

Mb. Wools be has not surpassed himself in 
this poem. One may go further and say that 
he has fallen short of the high standard of 
exoellenoe which he has previously attained. 
The author of Mg Beautifiil lady and Pygma¬ 
lion oan scarcely complain if much be ex¬ 
pected of any later work from his pen, seeing 
that he has himself trained his readers to be 
exacting. He has given us, in Tiretiae, a 
poem which oontams many passages of 
beauty, many felicities of expression, but 
withal one which lacks the element of unity, 
aa will be shown later on, to an almost 
aggravating extent, and which in at least one 
material matter seems to us to be thoroughly 
weak. We will reserve our criticisms on 
these and other points for the latter portion 
of this review, and will proceed at once to a 
cursory analysis of the contents of the volume 
before us. 

The poem is divided into two parts, of 
which the former contains four books, the 
latter two. Book i., of the first part, con¬ 
tains Tiresias’s account of the manner in 
which he lost his tight, detailed by him to 
his mother, the nymph Chariclo. We do not 
know what age Mr. Woolner gives to Tiresias 
in this hook; but it is difficult to imagine that 
Chariolo was not already acquainted with the 
circumstances of the disaster, especially as, 
according to at least one version of the story, 
she was in attendance on Athena when her 
luckless-luoky son was stricken blind. Per¬ 
haps, however, this is a small point—one on 
which much stress should not belaid. Similar 
license is allowed to the dramatist when, 


through the medium of one of his characters, 
he tells—really to his audience, nominally 
to someone of his dramatis personae who must 
be already initiated—the necessary points 
that lead up to his plot. Mr. Woolner 
chooses the version of the story of Tiresias’s 
blindness which we have already leamt from 
Lord Tennyson’s poem on the same subject— 
and, indeed, the alternative explanation 
hardly admits of poetical treatment; but 
he treats of it at greater length than 
the Laureate in his few lines of ex¬ 
quisitely condensed narrative. Mot at too 
great length, however, for Mr. Woolner 
possesses, far more than most contemporary 
poets, the power of writing blank verse which 
seldom reads like “prose cut into strips.” 
True, he does not vary the number of 
syllables in his lines, preserving the five beats 
or accents all the time, as Milton, the great 
exemplar, does with such grand results of 
variety to the ear; but, by means of a well- 
chosen vocabulary and the restrained clastic 
spirit, with which the sculptor has, perhaps, 
imbued the poet, he gratifies our sense of 
rhythm in the main, lapd ag only now and 
then into the commonplace. We quote the 
oonoluding lines of the opening book, as it is 
interesting to compare them with Lord 
Tennyson’s. Speaking of his unsought vision 
of the goddess, Tiresias says: 

“ Resplendent from the water, on the grass, 
Within a shower of trembling sparkles She 
Stood wringing out the river from Her hair. 
Stretching Her hand to shake the drops away, 
She shewed the length, the strength, the 
rounded glow 

Of beauty gleaming in Her mighty arm; 

And hallowed, twin in glory, proudly rose 
Her sacred bosom, lifted loftily. 

While living radiance round Her presence dung 
And moved in faithful concord as She turned 
And bent Her gaze on mine. Oh not in scorn, 
Approval, nor surprise; but as a star 
Serene, remote, and approachable. 

Beams upon waters troubled in the wind. 

And I in worship strove to penetrate 
Deep in the brightness of those azure heavens, 
But felt their lustre pierce into my brain, 

And I myself in darkness; evermore 
Closed from adventure in the world of men. 

Since that dark hour, I say it not in pride, 

I have not tasted life nor known regret.” 

The second book of part i. contains Cbariolo’s 
description of how she prayed Athena to 
restore her son’s sight, with the response of 
the goddess, who recognises the fact that 
Tiresias crossed her path by accident, but tells 
Chariolo that “the gods are powerless to 
recover power.” He must remain blind, but 
gifts will be accorded to him by way of com¬ 
pensation. He shall have no certain memory 
of the time before he enoountered the goddess. 
He shall foretell the future, and, further, of 
which more anon, he shall “understand the 
birds, their music, and the meaning in their 
songs.” 

Book iii.—wherein Tiresias complains that 
his “ gift of gazing thus on pictured doom is 
but a doubtful boon,” and gives the treatment 
accorded to the evil Titias and to the good 
Pylaon as examples of the way in which it 
would seem that “the gods had left their 
power to evil men”—pleases us less than 
books i. and ii., both in its matter and in its 
manner. But Mr. Woolner soars higher in the 
last book of this part, in which Tiresias 
describes to Chariclo how Athena, in a second 
manifestation, comforted him with respect to 


the unwillingness of his fellow-citizens to 
act according to his advice, based on his fore¬ 
sight, and promised him that eventually, in 
the course of his long life, he shall be listened 
to, and that meanwhile his seasons shall 
glide 

“ .. . Open, unobstructed, as the flow 

Of mighty rivers. 

That wind by many a reach of flowery mead 
To find like others their great ocean home.” 

If space permitted we would gladly quote 
longer passages from this part of the poem, 
but we must pass on to part ii. 

And here it is that one encounters the 
blemishes which are -mainly the cause of the 
unfavourable opinion expressed in the opening 
lines of this review. Each of the two books 
which compose this part seems to the present 
writer to be faulty, though the faults of the 
two are distinct. Book i. describes how 
Chariclo, with a natural curiosity, inquires of 
her gifted son the meaning contained in the 
songs of the birds, and receives from him 
lyrical interpretations of their utterances. 
Now, apart from the question whether the 
expression amurav ipviOwv <f>u>vyv refers to 
the songs of the birds at all, or only to the 
warnings to be drawn from birds and their 
flight, in short, augury—on which subject 
the curious may consult old Peter Bayle’s Dic¬ 
tionary, tit. “ Tiresias ’’—we think that there 
oan be little doubt that the gift of compre¬ 
hension of the meaning of birds was granted 
to Tiresias in aid of his power of prophetic 
insight. Cicero, in his De Divinatione, tells 
us that Amphiaraus and Tiresias “ avibus et 
signis admoniti future dicebant ”; and one 
feels that Athena was making fun of the 
blind prophet if Mr. Woolner’a “Wren’s 
Song,” from which we give an extract here, 
be a specimen of the results of the great 
initiation: 

“ In and out the boughs about. 

Every leaf to scan; 

Dot and tittle, large and little, 

Pock I what I can.” 

The three other stanzas of this song are 
conceived in the same vein. Could not Shelley 
or Wordsworth, who had seen no goddess, 
and who had their eyes open, out of their 
imaginations have derived a bird-utterance of 
deeper meaning? The goddess has oheated 
Tiresias if this, and the like of this, are all 
that she lets him know of what the birds 
say. 

We will not trouble the reader with a 
detailed account of the songs of other birds, 
such as the linnet, the nightingale, the thrush, 
and the lark—poets’ birds all, some of which 
are dealt with prettily enough here; nor with 
the rooks’ song, which tiiows us how essential 
to the farmer is the scarecrow, if it shows 
us little else. But we must say a few 
words about the eagles, for it is in what they 
tell us, through Tiresias, that the greatest 
blot on Mr. Woolner’s poem is to be found. 
We do not know whether Mr. Woolner meant 
the eagles’ song to be tragic: he has certainly 
made it ghastly. The reader will believe this 
when he is told that one of these monarchsof 
the air, in his rage at the cruelty of the 
shepherds who kill the young eagles, sings to 
the other the account of the Mignonette 
horror, with its terrible tale of cannibalism 
on the high seas, which sickened all England 
a year or two ago, as evidence of what man is 
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capable of; that such lines as these occur 
among others in this place: 

“ Refreshed, consoled, they with a cheery laugh 
The boy divided, taking each a half; 

Then gorged him day by day till all was gone, 
And only bones left bleaching in the sun.” 

An episode like this is apt to bias the reader 
unfairly against the whole of the volume 
which contains it. If we have been flippant 
here and there in dealing with this portion of 
the poem, it is because Mr. Woolner’s treat¬ 
ment of the interpretation of the voices of the 
birds seemR to us to be altogether trivial. 

With regard to the last section of the poem, 
we wish to act on Mr. Woolner’s advice in 
a noble passage in the introduction to My 
Beautiful Lady, and “judge mildly when 
we doubt.” This second book of part ii. fills 
nearly half of the volume, and is written 
throughout in eight-line stanzas ending in 
alexandrines, except where there are songs 
within a song, and is headed, “Tiresias. 
Song of Imagination.” That about which 
we doubt is its connexion with the story of 
Tiresias. Indeed, on reading it one feels 
inclined to turn to the title-page to see 
whether the volume be not headed “ Tiresias, 
and another Poem.” The name of Tiresias 
nowhere occurs in the text of this book, and 
it is only by glancing at the page-headin g? 
that the pronoun reference can be discovered. 
Mr. 'Woolner may possibly have authorities 
from which he has drawn the main ideas of 
this “ Song of Imagination ” unknown to us. 
If he has not, it is very difficult to trace the 
connexion between the song and the earlier 
half of the poem. We find sixteen pages or 
so of the song devoted to a description of 
metamorphoses undergone by, we must sup¬ 
pose, Tiresias. He is now a god, now a 
good king, an evil king, a hero. Again, he 
tells us: 

“ Whatever dwells within created bounds 
Am I, or have been, or I dream to be ! ” 

He is a male serpent, a nymph, a river, a 
cloud; then the showers which feed the 
rills that make new rivers; finally, an earthly 
babe who grows to manhood and lives his 
life as lover, husband, and father through 
some fifty pages, forming a third part of the 
whole volume. This last episode certainly 
seems to be drawn out beyond all proportion 
to the other sections of the poem; but it is 
mostly beautiful, and we do not grudge it any 
of the space it occupies, through any defects 
of its own. As a specimen of the metre and 
of the beauty of this composition the follow¬ 
ing should be welcome; it is the first stanza 
of the portion which we would especially 
praise: 

** There lies a hollow in the hills, where sound, 
However sweetly trilled, would stir the calm 
And silent noon, and come unbidden there 
To wake the sleeping air: 

And worship, breathing an unspoken psalm, 
Absorbed in gazing round 
The domed refulgence of a summer day, 

Would hoard the glory time could never take 
away.” 

Dione is the beloved one, the wife and mother 
in this concluding portion of the poem; and 
wherever Dione is, there is Mr. Woolner in¬ 
spired. In its kind the poetry of the last 
fifty pages of Tiretiat is as pleasing to us as 
most of that of the first forty-four. 

It-would have been a far pleasanter task 
to write in unmixed praise of Mr. Woolner’s 


poem; and, indeed, had part i. stood by itself Trust in his God and in his own quick wit 
under the name of Tiretiat, and the Dione and hardy courage stood by Herbert Edwardes 
episode by itself under some other title, there from that critical day to the end of his active 
would have been little room for adverse existence. From that moment the young 
critioism. It is the middle portion of the subaltern’s fortune was in his own hands, 
book, and the apparent want of connexion The happy allusion to the date of his victory 
between part i. and part ii., which form the won the favour of the Duke of Wellington, 
stumbling-block for the would-be admirer. The Timet took up the British officer whs 
We find no such blemish in My Beautiful could beat natives with a native force, with- 
Lady, Pygmalion, or Silenue, and our respect out “ a European regiment to bear the brunt 
for Mr. Woolner’s poetical talent makes us and do the bnsineas of the day.” That open- 
regret that anything in the present volume ing, for want of which many a good man has 
causes us to think less well of it than of its gone down to oblivion, was procured for 
forerunners. Hebbbbt B. Gaebod. Edwardes, and was turned by him to the best 

_ of uses for his country and for himself. He 

was at once gazetted major and G.B., and 
Memorialt of Sir JET. B. Edwardet. By his was a marked man for future employment. 


Wife. In 2 vols. 
& Co.) 


(Kegan Paul, Trench 


In 1850 he spent a year in England, being 
feted and D.C-L.’d; but the next year saw 


This bulky book, which we are expressly him m the land of his adoption. He 
told is not a “life,” is yet, perhaps, more was made deputy-commissioner of theJalandar 
than an adequate monument of the career of Umih; and he remained for some time in that 
one who might be called the “last of the position, helping largely in the work of con- 
Crusaders.” Herbert Edwardes belonged to ciliation and consolidation which has made 
that peculiar school of Anglo-Indians which the Punjab one of the most creditable portions 
had so much fame and influence thirty the British empire in the East. In 1855 
years ago. Aulret tempt autree meeurt; the Edwardes originated the negotiations which 


had so much fame and influence thirty the British empire in the East. In 1855 
years ago. Aulret tempt autret meeurt; the Edwardes originated the negotiations which 
knights’ bones are dust and their good swords l^ to the first treaty of allian ce with K a h n l, 
rust; and the work that they did is done, which was to heal the wounds of the past, 
They took a view of India which is now hard ^ i®y the foundation of a happier future. 


to realise. They regarded the natives with 
good humoured patronage, never doubting of 


He was by that time Commissioner of the 
Peshawar Division. “ It was a service,” 


their own power to manage their affairs for writes Lady Edwardes, “ for which he never 

ai__ j ii. __a_l\ f-.il__ aa_ rpp/iivfi/1 a * flionlr rmi * in i&ZtV* anlrnnvlailff- 


them, and (for the most part) feeling pretty 
sure that this management would extend 


received a ‘thank you ’ in public acknowledg¬ 
ment or recognition that the work was hu 


beyond mundane affairs and tend to bring the °wn.” But Lord Canning wrote privately to 
benighted heathens to an enjoyment of that h™ ^°° a rite* assuming the government, 


truth in spiritual matters in which they them- t h a nkin g him for the part he had t aken in 
selves held such happy trust Sustained by the negotiations, and for their successful issue; 
this enthusiasm, the officers of this school adding that he felt 11 the more bound to do 
fought and ruled with as sincere and efficacious because the first suggestion” had come 
a fanaticism as ever animated the Arabs of from Edwardes, and promised to prove both 
earlv Islam or the shoeless recruits of the “wise and useful.” It need hardly be added 


early Islam or the shoeless recruits of the 
French Revolution. Joined to these convic¬ 
tions Edwardes possessed an aotive mind, and 
a kindly belief in his fellow men. Above all, 
he trusted in himself; a feeling whioh few of 


“ wise and useful.” It need hardly be added 
that the main principle—that of aiding the 
de facto Amir of Kabul with money and aims 
—has characterised all subsequent compacts 
with Afghanistan. It may be further observed 


us, perhaps, in this self-analysing age, find that, whether right or wrong, Edwardes seems 
easy to cultivate, yet which has been at the to have been the inventor of the policy at 
bottom of more success than any other human " masterly inactivity ”; that he thought that 
characteristic. the British interests would be best served by 

Lady Edwardes has wisely left the task of maintaining “ a strong, independent, and 
telling the Btory mainly to her husband’s friendly Afghanistan”; and that the true 
resolute pen. Take this extract from the military frontier of India was neither at 
young hero’s account of the encounter between Herat nor on the Indus, but on the hither- 


his levies and the vastly superior force of ®ide of the passes, where an enemy would 
Mularj, after the murder of Anderson and debouch upon the plains. “ By waiting 


Agnew at Multan, in 1848: 


on our present frontier,” so he wrote at 
the time, “we husband our money, organ- 


“ As I stepped on shore and buckled the strap . , 7-SZ. 

of my cap under my chin, I remember thinking our line of defence, rest upon our base 
that no Englishman could be beaten on June 18. an< * railroads, save our tr -ops from^ f&t gue, 
Nor am I ashamed to remember that I be- bring our heaviest artillery into the 

thought me of a still happier omen and a far field.” He concludes by _ declaring that 
more powerful aid—the goodness of my cause “ there is a distinct feeling throughout 
and the God who defends the right. ... I Afghaniotari that the Russians are not so 
doubted only for a moment—one of those long trustworthy as the English.” But he con- 
moments to winch some angel seems to hold tested these things without any ill-temper 

towards Russia. He held that it was not to 


and bring our heaviest artillery into toe 
field.” He concludes by declaring that 
“ there is a distinct feeling throughout 
Afghanistan that the Russians are not so 
trustworthy as the English.” But he con¬ 


it. It came and went between the stirrup and 
the saddle. It brought with it difficulties, 
dangers, responsibilities, and possible conse¬ 
quences, face to face; but it left none behind. 


us to forbid the approach of any civilised 
power to onr frontier, and that we should, 
if possible, come to an amicable understanding 


1 knew I was fighting for the right. I asked with the Russian government, communicating 


God to help me to do my duty; and I rode on to that power the boundary that we meant to 
certain that Ho would do it.” maintain, and renouncing all intention of 

This extract strikes at once the key-note interfering beyond that limit, 
d the dominant of the whole composition. The outbreak of ’57 found Edwardes at 


and the dominant of the whole composition. 
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his post imbued with these oonvictions. How 
nobly he demeaned himself throughout that 
terrible crisis is well known to students of 
Kaye and Malleson and to readers of Hr. 
Bosworth Smith’s stirring Life of Lord Law- 
renoe. The differences of opinion between 
Edwardes and his chief as to the benefit of 
the treaty with Kabul and the retention of 
ground beyond the Indus are described, but 
not emphasised, in Lady Edwardes’s pages. 
It will suffice here to say that the views of 
the subordinate ultimately prevailed, and 
received their full justification from the 
ordeal of events. 

gpaee fails; and, indeed, the story is nearly 
told. The only other considerable public 
service of the soldier-civilian was the cele¬ 
brated trial of the Wahhabis at Ambala. In 
1865 Edwardes retired with the honorary 
rank of major-general, but with health per¬ 
manently broken. He spent a few years of 
domestic happiness at home, years diversified 
by the labours usually pursued by retired 
officers of a religious turn. He spoke a good 
deal at missionary meetings, and took part in 
tiie opposition to Ritualism in the English 
Church which went on at that time with 
peculiar vigour. In 1868 he died, having 
only completed his forty-ninth year. 

It may be doubted how far a lady is the 
fittest biographer Of a deceased public ser¬ 
vant, especially when he was her own beloved 
husband. Something we gain from the 
tender appreciation of such an annalist; but 
such a work cannot be history. Edwardes 
had heroic elements of character which might 
have been better brought out by a military 
writer; and his claim to be considered a 
statesman might perhaps have been more im¬ 
partially discussed. The following extract 
from a lecture which he delivered at Man¬ 
chester in 1860 will help us to form our own 
opinion os to the peculiarities which might 
have kept him from the first ranks, while it 
also shows the generosity and originality 
which accompanied them: 

“ Suppose there were to arise in the hearts of 
any number of our countrymen a strong con¬ 
viction that India was a stewardship, that it 
could not have been for nothing that God 
placed it in the hands of England; and . . . 
that the greatest and oldest and saddest of 
India’s wants is religious truth—suppose this 
conviction, springing up in the hearts of a few 
young men here, were to work like leaven there 
. . . and gradually grow into that giant thing 
that statesmen cannot hold, the public opinion 
of the land—what would be the consequence P 
. . . England, taught by both past and present, 
would set before her the noble policy of first 
fitting India for freedom, and then setting her 
free. . . . Tes! England may [then] leave her, 
keeping nothing but that commerce which she 
found so small and has made so vast. England 
may leave her; freely, frankly, gladly, proudly 
leave the stately daughter she has reared, to 
walk the future with a free imperial step.” 

The idea that underlies this—and more for 
which space is not here forthcoming—is 
marked with oontontious matter; but there 
can be no denying that it is high and dis¬ 
interested, and far above the scope of the 
average Anglo-Indian offioial of a quarter of a 
century back. H. 0. Errors. 


NEW NOVELS. 

What's Mine's Mine. By George MacDonald. 

In 3 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

The Ohileotes; or, Two "Widows. By Leslie 

Keith. In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

A Woman with a Past. By Mrs. Berens. 

In 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The Bliss of Revenge. By T. Evan Jacob. 

(Sonnensohein.) 

Fickle Fortune. By Robina F. Hardy. (Edin¬ 
burgh : Oliphant, Anderson & Co.) 

The Mark of Cain. By Andrew Lang. 

(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

Innocent or Guilty. By Marion Greenhill. 

(Maxwell.) 

Tub application of Mr. George MacDonald’s 
perhaps too colloquial title is not quite so 
obvious as it might bo, though the probable 
reference is to the conduct of a very objection¬ 
able Englishman who has purchased an estate 
in Scotland, and who, aotuated partly by 
characteristic selfishness, and partly by almost 
insane revenge, evicts the peasantry, in order 
to turn their little ancestral plots into a deer- 
forest. This Mr. Peregrine Palmer, one of 
the most irredeemable cads in recent fiction, 
is a character drawn with all the force mid 
impressiveness of Mr. MacDonald’s strongest 
manner. In this respect he is more suc¬ 
cessful than some of the pleasanter people 
to whom the novel introduces us; but I 
incline to think that he somewhat over¬ 
steps the modesty of nature. Mr. MacDonald 
is not one of the modem realists, and probably 
would not care to be classed with them. He 
never strives after their passionless and im¬ 
partial method of delineation, and his very 
passion and partiality give him the special 
kind of force which enables us to realise so 
vividly the personality of some of his crea¬ 
tions. On the other hand, the fact that these 
creations are to him not merely characters to 
be described but human beings to be loved 
or hated, tempts him occasionally into a cer¬ 
tain exaggeration of touch which impairs 
credibility. We cannot quite realise the life¬ 
likeness of either Ian Macruadh or Mr. 
Palmer, for the simple reason that the lofty 
and admirable qualities of the one and the low 
and repellent qualities of the other possess a 
harmonious and rounded perfectness that fails 
to recall the very mixed human nature with 
which daily life makes us familiar. Still, 
though one may find this or that imaginative 
defect in such a character as that of Ian, one 
would not wish to part with it; for the con¬ 
templation of a noble human ideal always 
brings with it a sense of enlargement and 
refreshment, and Mr. MacDonald’s ideals 
are of exceptional and winning nobility. 
There is less story in What's Mine's Mine 
than in almost any other of the author’s 
books, and we reach the middle of the second 
volume before any movement of the narrative 
becomes visible. The story, however, is 
merely a vehicle for the working out of a 
spiritual motif the redemption of a low nature 
by contact with a higher; and the rescue of 
Christina and Mercy Palmer from the slough 
of a shallow and vulgar worldliness is a 
singularly fine study in the development of 
character. The incidents of the shooting of 
Alister’s favourite deer and of the eviction 


of Mistress Conal are related with real power 
and pathos; and though What's Mine's Mine 
cannot be ranked with David Elginbrod and 
Robert Falconer, it oontains imaginative work 
which is sufficiently characteristic of its author 
to be very satisfying and delightful. 

Leslie Keith’s powers are so steadily 
maturing that she ought soon to win a high 
place for herself among novelists of the second 
class. If her conception of character and 
situation were as original as her workmanship 
is admirable, one might say even more than 
this, for her handling has an ease, a dexterity, 
and a finish which are by no means common; 
and we are, therefore, disappointed by a 
certain limitation and imitativeness in the 
region of invention. The two most prominent 
characters in The Ohileotes are conceived and 
painted with such combined vigour and sub¬ 
tlety that, were they creations, they would 
be really striking and memorable; but it will 
be obvious to every reader that they are taken 
direct from the pages of Midllemarch, and 
that their identity is in no way concealed by 
a few shreds of disguise. Janet Chilcote is 
a stronger and clearer-sighted Dorothea, while 
Stephen Prior is a weaker Ladislaw, without 
Ladislaw’s chivalrous instincts and sense of 
honour. Happily Janet is not taken in by 
the surface glow of her selfish pleasure- 
loving admirer; and Leslie Keith shows 
her fine insight by representing the con¬ 
ventional, unimaginative, superficially shrewd 
Mrs. Tom, rather than the sensitive, imagi¬ 
native, and unsuspecting Janet, as the 
woman who is really deceived by the very 
unsatisfactory Stephen. Mrs. Tom, with her 
cut-and-driea notions, her supreme belief in 
herself, and her passion for managing other 
people’s lives, is a triumph of delicately 
truthful characterisation; and, if the type be 
familiar, the individual is a fresh and original 
conception. The painter Pringle is a beautiful 
and gracious figure, and his friend Finch, 
though only a sketch, is equally charming. 
The Ohileotes is, in short, an unusually able 
and interesting novel; and, if I have seemed 
to speak in a way that savours ef depreciation, 
it is because Leslie Keith gives so much that 
one expects more than it is, perhaps, fair to 
expect. Life would be a good deal pleasanter 
if all novelists gave as much. 


Mrs. Berens has written a gruesome book. 
In the case of a person with such a past as 
belongs to the woman whose story die tells 
for us, it would surely have been an act of 
charity to draw the veil of silence over the 
harrowing events. The poor thing is only about 
twenty-five when the third volume closes, so 
it would have been easy, as well as kind, to 
give her a fresh start and a chance for a 
future. As, however, her biographer has 
treated her subject with unsparing frankness, 
the critic must sadly follow her lead. The 
unfortunate heroine of these memoirs was 
born of poor, but pious, parents, and was 
early trained for the stage, where she was 
from the first moment a brilliant success. At 
her debut she meets, and is wooed and won 
by, a certain John Stanley, a poor creature, 
but her own. One night, while returning 
from the theatre, a fiend in human shape 
carries her off. She reaches her home at such 
a late hour that she has lost her character. 
To save her from any annoyance on this head 
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John marries her, both assuming false names, 
the consequence being—I am not quite sure 
about Mrs. Berens’ law at this point—that 
the marriage is invalid. A brilliant, black¬ 
hearted, black-eyed siren entangles John with 
her fatal charms, and he deserts his wife and 
marries the siren. One memorable night sees 
the siren and him in the box of a certain 
theatre, the deserted one as Mignon on the 
boards. Conscience is awakened, floods of 
memory roll over him, religious mania fastens 
its fiery fangs in his brain, and he rushes 
from the theatre to his home, where, inter¬ 
preting somewhat too literally the words of 
Scripture, he gouges out his eye, and deposits 
it on tho sacred page. The right hand is far 
on its road to take its plaoe beside the quiver¬ 
ing eyeball when the siren rushes in, and 
there is, of course, a thrilling tableau. 
Finally, John is carried away to his own 
place, the lunatic asylum, where his shattered 
senses and mutilated form are wooed back 
into the nearest possible approximation to 
their primitive condition by the devotion of 
the deserted one in the dress of a sister of 
mercy; and the end of it all is that the two are 
again united, less sentimentally, but, it is to 
be hoped, more securely than on the first 
occasion. If Mrs. Berens has an imaginary 
future for this unhappy woman, it is to be 
hoped that it will not “ copy fair its past.” 

The title of Mr. Jacob’s novel finds little 
justification in the story; but, after all, 
“What’s in a name?” The plan of the 
book is symmetrically orthodox, consisting of 
a plot and under-plot, the complication and 
resolution of which reflect each other with 
striking fidelity. The characters are well 
conceived, but not equally well developed. 
Richard Robson and Agnes Keelson have 
spent much time in an effort to solve the 
problems of life, the result being that they 
have become agnostics with a pantheistic 
leaning. Robson and the devoted Agnes are 
very sympathetically treated, so we are not 
surprised at the introduction of an exceed¬ 
ingly objectionable clergyman, a certain Mr. 
Bryanson, the headmaster of a public school, 
who exhibits the debasing effects of orthodox 
Christianity by dismissing Robson from his 
post under pretence of ridding the school of 
an atheist, but really to make way for his 
son Jack. He, of course, is narrow, tyran¬ 
nical, and inordinately selfish, while his sister 
Margaret and his son Jack—whom he destines 
for the heroine, using very unclerical means 
to attain his end—are counterparts of him¬ 
self. The characters in the under-plot, being 
only reproductions of the above, with the 
necessary variations, may without injustice 
be ignored; and concerning Mr. Jacob’s style 
the less said the better. There is a dinner- 
table conversation, the woodenness of which 
is really unique. 

Miss Hardy ’s Fickle Fortune scarcely merits 
the praise which has been bestowed upon her 
previous works, notably that given to Alder - 
tyde by Mr. Gladstone, a letter from whom is 
prominently printed on the cover of her latest 
book. The chief charm of the new story lies 
in the author’s treatment of the less im¬ 
portant characters. The heroine, Gertrude 
Ingram, is decidedly uninteresting, being per¬ 
haps rendered so by the fact that the con¬ 
stituents of her character are placed before 


us much in the same way as the lines and 
angles of a proposition in Euclid. The three 
prominent masculine characters divide the 
interest pretty equally among them; and it is 
difficult to decide whether Logan Hazelwood, 
who ultimately marries the heroine, or 
Maurice Victor, with whom she is in love 
until nearly the close of her story, is to be 
regarded as the hero. Jacob Willis, the 
supposed Guy Ingram, is the best sustained 
character in the book, and is a very oreditable 
villain, not being, as the villains of feminine 
fiction are wont to be, without one or two 
redeeming touches. The impostor’s wife is a 
pathetically drawn portrait; and when Miss 
Hardy deals with the Scotch character she 
certainly merits the high praise of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone. The old servant, Malcolm, is a crea¬ 
tion which Scott himself would not have been 
ashamed to own. 

Taken as a whole, The Mark of Cain is a 
disappointing performance, for Mr. Andrew 
Lang is a writer from whom we expect much. 
I say as a whole, because in some respects it 
is not in the least disappointing. There are 
passages which glow with a fine, quiet 
humour, and sentences which scintillate with 
wit—polished, scholarly wit like that of 
which the late James Hannay was a master; 
and there is also a delicate, but very per¬ 
ceptible, literary flavour which will appeal 
pleasantly to readers of the better class. But 
then comes the reflection that The Mark of 
Cain, being a story, must be judged as a story; 
and so judging, it is impossible to praise it 
without very large reserves. "Were it not 
dearly written without any arriire penete, 
one might easily imagine it to be a dy carica¬ 
ture of the “ shilling dreadful” class to whioh 
it belongs; for the typical features of the 
class—its unreality in character, its extrava¬ 
gance in incident and situation—are em¬ 
phasised and exaggerated just in the same 
way, and nearly to the same degree, that 
they would have been had Mr. Lang written 
with a frankly humorous and satirical in¬ 
tent. Gross improbabilities, which would be 
absurdities in an ordinary novel, may be 
allowed to the romancer; but even romance 
demands a certain restraint and parsimony in 
these matters, and Mr. Lang is a very prodigal. 
Our powers of believing should have some 
rest, and he allows us none, the consequence 
being that his story is, on the whole, as irrita¬ 
tingly extravagant as it is in parts un¬ 
doubtedly dever. 

The chief merit of Innocent or Guilty is its 
brevity. The plot is of murder and mes¬ 
merism all compact; but, though by some 
people the separate ingredients of the dish 
will be considered piquant, the combination 
is not skilful enough to be appetising. The 
hero of the story is a villain, without the 
fascinations of villainy, the heroine a young 
person devoid of the graces of heroism. 

Jakes Ashcroft Noble. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

A Catalogue of Books placed in the Galleries in 
the Reading Room of the British Museum. (Printed 
by order of the Trustees.) As readers at the 
British Museum know, an important addition 
has recently been made to their convenience, 
whicE was rendered possible (like so many other 
improvements) by the transfer of the natural 


history collections to South Kensington. Boob 
having thus been found elsewhere for the im¬ 
mense series of periodicals whioh formerly filled 
the upper gallenes of the reading-room, this spaae 
has now been far more appropriately filled wftha 
collection of those books winch were found by 
experience to be most frequently asked for by 
readers. The present volume is a catalogue, 
compiled by Mr. G. W. Porter, of this collec¬ 
tion. It does not, therefore, pretend to be s 
list of books of reference; for that, recourse 
must still be made to the list of books on the 
lower shelves of the reading room, of which no 
new edition has been published since 1871. But 
if the two catalogues be consulted in combina¬ 
tion, they will satisfy any reasonable enquirer. 
The total number of volumes in both lists 
amounts to about 60,000; and the collection will 
be kept up to date by including new edi tion s as 
well as new books. It is unnecessary to dwell 
upon the advantage that museum readers derive 
from having such a collection available in a 
single room, and at all hours. Not only is time 
saved in getting a volume wanted; but the 
volume is also accessible in the evening, when it 
could not be fetched from other parts of the 
library. The catalogue is arranged aooording 
to author’s names, with details of the contents 
of collected publications ; and a copious index 
of subjects has been added. 

Recollections of Mr. James Lenox , of New York, 
and the Formation of his Library. By Henry 
Stevens. (Henry Stevens & Son.) In default 
of a regular biography, the son of Henry 
Stevens oould have publis • no more charac¬ 
teristic memorial of him than this reprint of a 
paper read before the Library Association in 
1883. For though the subject is nominally the 
Lenox library, the real hero is the author 
himself, who recounts with conations pride the 
part he took in the gathering together from 
European sale rooms of the gems of that famous 
collection. 'While it is to be regretted tint 
Henry Stevens did not live to fulfill his inten¬ 
tion of expanding this paper into a more com¬ 
plete record of his own life’s work, we are risd 
to learn from the Preface that he has left 
several essays on historical and geographical 
subjects, which his son hopes to publish. The 
present volume will always be valued far its 
interesting revelations about the trade of book¬ 
hunting during the middle years of this century. 
It is adorned with two portraits of Henry 
Stevens, engraved on wood—one after a minia¬ 
ture of about 1847, the other after a late 
photograph. Both haveautographs—the forms 
with the mystic “G. M. B.” appended, the 
latter with the more familiar “ of Vermont” 
There is also a portrait of Mr. Lenox, who died 
in 1880, after having first dedicated his library 
(under stringent oonditions) to the public of 
New York. Needless to add that the book has 
been printed and bound in a style worthy of its 
subject If this can be done for 6s., it is deer 
that economy is not the sole cause that “ spoils 
our new English books.’’ 


The Aberdeen Printers. By J. P. Edmond. 
Part IV. (Aberdeen: Edmond & Spark.) 
This part completes a most excellent piece 
of work begun by Mr. Edmond in 1884. In 
that year he published successively three parts, 
containing a description of the early issues of 
the Aberdeen press, from its establishment by 
Edward Raban, in 1620, down to the resignation 
of his municipal offioe by James Niool, in 1736. 
With the last of these parts he circulated a 
hand-list of desiderata, the replies to which, 
aided by his own diligent researches, have 
enabled him to augment the original 184 pages 
of titles to 256. He has also prefixed to toe 
present part brief historical notices of the 
printers. It must he confessed that the only 
one of these in whom it is possible to take any 
personal interest is Raban; and, fortunately. 
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the information about Raban is exceptionally 
full. Of his origin we know nothing except 
that he describes himself, on one of his own 
title-pages, as “ Anglos,” and that he printed 
on his account at Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
before he settled at Aberdeen. Mr. Edmond’s 
examination of the burgh records has disclosed 
that he was twice married, and that he did not 
die till 1638, though he ceased to print in 1649. 
A facsimile is given of a bond containing one 
of the only two of his known signatures. As 
showing the spirit in which Mr. Edmond has 
executed the work, it will suffice to quote his 
his own words, used in another connexion: 

“ To tiie late Mr. Henry Bradshaw, Librarian of 
the University of Cambridge, I owe more than I 
can find words to express. Encouragement at the 
commencement, direction while in progress, and 
commendation bestowed in unmeasured terms— 
all this I received from the friend whose opinion I 
valued above all others.” 

It is impossible to part from this work without 
a word of gratitude to the printer as well as 
the compiler. They have combined to make it 
a model of local bibliography. 

With his new volume of selections from the 
Gentleman’) Magazine , Mr. Qomme has entered 
upon the field of archaeology. In the earlier 
numbers of that periodical contributions on 
this branch of study appeared but rarely, and 
the few communications which related to it 
were disfigured by wild theories or by extrava¬ 
gant oondusions. As years rolled on the study 
passed, in the hands of its chief professors, 
into the dignity of a science; and when the 
Gentleman’s ceased to be a periodical devoted 
to antiquity, the most valuable of its contents, 
outside the range of obituary notices, described 
the finds of drilled antiquaries among the 
remains of past ages. Two writers stand out 
above all their fellows in the pages of Mr. 
Qomme’8 last contribution to the series of 
“The Gentleman’s Magazine Library ” (Elliot 
Stock). These authors are, happily for anti- 
quarianism, still left to us in an honoured old 
age, and their names are the Rev. J. C. Atkin¬ 
son and Mr. C. Roach Smith. The papers of 
the farmer antiquary deal with the traces of 
our remote ancestors to be found among the 
picturesque moorlands of North Yorkshire, a 
district whioh he has known intimately, and 
loved with unbroken devotion, for many years. 
The counties of Essex and Kent supply most 
of the subjects of Mr. Roach-Smith’s memoirs; 
and if another student of Celtic remains 
describes his investigations within these limits, 
he is careful to note, as does the essayist on 
p. Ill, that Mr. Roach-Smith was his pioneer. 
With such enthusiasts still ready to assist his 
labours, Mr. Qomme must have found his last 
task one of exceptional interest. This volume, 
and that shortly to follow on Roman remains 
in Great Britain, will prove of durable value. 

The munifioenoe of many English citizens, 
and the niggardly spirit shown by the rate¬ 
payers of London in the establishment of 
libraries, are the chief points brought out in 
Mr. Thomas Greenwood's Free Public Libraries. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) The generosity of 
wealthy Englishmen will no doubt last unim¬ 
paired so long as their country endures, the 
shortsighted meanness of the householders of 
London will before long pass away. There are 
already indications of improvement. The free 
library at Westminster is no longer solitary. It 
has found companions at Wandsworth and 
Riohmond, and within a few months a similar 
building will be erected at the foot of Wimble¬ 
don HiU. To all those interested in this move¬ 
ment-one of the most successful that has been 
set on foot by the last generation—the collec¬ 
tions of Mr. Greenwood will prove of interest 
and value. His pages may sometimes savour 
too muoh of the character of a local newspaper, 


but they are the embodiment of much useful . 
matter obtained from trustworthy sources. It j 
is especially a practical work, rich in plans of i 
libraries already constructed, and full of hints j 
likely to add to the usefulness of libraries in the 1 
future. For his zeal and energy we could ' 
overlook far greater faults than any whioh Mr. i 
Greenwood has committed; but we own to a 
momentary twinge of pain at the reproduction ( 
in full of a dull letter, written not by Lord , 
Randolph Churchill, but by his private secre- , 
tary. 

Mb. Joseph Knight’s reprint of John 
Downes’s rare tract, Roscius Anglicanus, proves 
an invaluable contribution to the history of the 
Restoration Stage. Beautifully printed and 
bound, it is enriched with a scholarly intro¬ 
duction, whioh makes one regret that the reprint 
has appeared in an edition limited to 125 
copies. Accuracy is seldom the chief care of 
writers about the stage; but Mr. Knight spares 
himself no pains to lay trustworthy information 
—and that alone—before his readers. Genest 
has undoubted claims on the gratitude of 
students of theatrical history, and these Mr. 
Knight never ignores; but Mr. Knight’s 
researches are undertaken with such thorough¬ 
ness and insight that even Genest is proved at 
times in error. Downes’s book sketches in detail 
the history of the Iinooln’s Inn Fields and 
Drury Lane Theatres between 1660 and 1706, 
the period of the author’s employment as 

f rompter at the former playhouse; and Mr. 

Cniglit shows that all the characteristics of the 
modem theatres took their rise within these 
years. The editor’s remarks on the production 
of Davenant’s “ Siege of Rhodes ” in 1656 are 
well worthy the attention of every intelligent 
playgoer. Mr. Knight has printed for the first 
time some interesting MS. notes on Downes’s 
pamphlet by Isaao Reed, and has added a 
facsimile of the Act of 1642 suppressing stage 
plays. Messrs. Jarvis & Son are the publishers 
of the little volume, which is likely to be as 
valuable in a month or two as its almost unique 
original. 

Mb. John Holmes, of Holms ted, near Leeds, 
has reprinted for private circulation, under the 
title of “John Ruskin: a Reminiscence,” his 
two letters in the Sheffield and Rotherham Inde¬ 
pendent of April, 1886, giving an account of his 
correspondence and interviews with Mr. Ruskin. 
The first interview took place at the Working 
Men’s College, in the drawing-class room, in or 
about the year 1852, when Mr. Holmes got the 
critic’s opinion on and against a supposed 
Turner wnich he had bought. The second was 
at Lugano, on June 7, 1870. Mr. Holmes was 
examining Luini’s splendid fresoo there when 
Mr. Ruskm, with some lady friends, arrived, 
and had an interesting talk over the distemper 
picture. Lastly, in 1873, Mr. Holmes detected 
a mistake in Turner’s picture, “The Look and 
the Mill,” engraved by himself in the Liber 
Studiorum. The painter had made the look 
gates open the wrong way, with the stream 
instead of against it. Mr. Holmes wrote to 
Mr. Ruskin about it, and now prints that oritio’s 
letter admitting Turner’s blunder: ‘ ‘ He simply 
has not been minding what he was about.” 

Messes. Macmillan are now issuing, in 
monthly volumes, an edition of Mr. Henry 
James’s novels which is substan tiall y identical 
with the edition published in a box in 1883. 
This, however, is bound in blue cloth, with gold 
border lines, somewhat similar to the format of 
the “ Golden Treasury,” It has also a con¬ 
siderable advantage in the matter of margin, 
for it is “ uncut.” The type is dear, though 
small. 


As containing “ The Tempest,” with which the 
folio begins, this volume also indudes the dedi¬ 
cation, introductory verses, &c., as well as a 
reproduction of the portrait. The price of each 
volume is only eighteenpence; and if the series 
were better known it would doubtless reedve 
more support. 

The last number (12) of the privately printed 
opuscula issued to tne members of the “ Set to 
of Odd Volumes ” contains the presidential 
address of Mr. George Clulow, who bears the 
office of xvlographer to the Sette. These 
opuscula, which are printed by Mr. Wyman, 
are strictly confined to an edition of 133 copies. 

We are glad to welcome a seoond volume, 
after a somewhat long dday, of Poletto's Diz- 
ionario Dantesco, including the letters D, E, F 
(London: David Nutt), though it does not 
contain so many important articles as the first 
volume, which we noticed briefly when it 
appeared. The following may be mentioned 
as the most interesting or important, viz., 
those on Dio, Donna, Ecclesiastici, Fede, Feltro, 
Firenze. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Pbof. Sayce has been elected president of 
the London Philological Society for the current 
year, in succession to Prof. Skeat. 

M. James Dabmbsteteb writes bom Pesha¬ 
war, under date May 2, that he has been 
travelling for some five weeks on the Afghan 
frontier. He has been studying the Pushtu 
language, and also the civilisation and charac¬ 
teristics of the Afghans, whioh afford an in¬ 
teresting contrast with the Hindus. He was 
on the point of departure for Simla, where he 
proposes to spend the summer, working up the 
materials he has already acquired. In the 
autumn he will return to Bombay, where he 
stayed only a few days after landing, and there 
devote some time to the study of Parsi life and 
religion, which is the main object of his visit 
to India. 

Mb. Whitley Stokes will edit for the 
“Anecdote Oxoniensia” series, with transla¬ 
tion, glossarial index, &o., the lives of nine 
saints—Patrick, Brigit, Oolombeille, Senan, 
Finnen, Finnobu, Brenainn (the famous Bran- 
dan of so many legends), Mochua and Ciaran— 
from the Duke of Devonshire’s MS. the “ Book 
of Lismore,” written about 1460 a.d. 

Messbs. W. H. Allen & Co. will shortly 
publish a new book of travel by Mr. Stuart 
Glennie, giving an account of his recent visits 
to Theskuy, Macedonia, and the islands of the 
Ionian and Thracian Seas. 

Mb. Hambb ton has promised to contribute 
to the Atlantic Monthly a series of papers 
illustrating the contrast between English and 
French life. The first will appear in the July 
number. 

L’QSuvre, M. Zola’s last novel, has been 
translated into English, and will be published 
next week by Messrs. Vizetelly & Co. under 
the title of His Masterpiece ; or, Claude Lantier’s 
Struggle for Fame. A portrait of the author, 
etched by M. Bocourt, will be given as a 
frontispiece to the volume. 

The June number of Illustrations will oontain 
some more verses from the pen of Mr. R. D. 
Blackmore. 

Messbs. Macmillan will be the publishers 
in this country of the new novel by Prof. A. S. 
Hardy, author of But yet a Woman. It will be 
entitled The Wind of Destiny. 


Atteb a lapse of nearly two yean Mr. William 
Ludlow has published (with Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.) a new volume of his reprint 
of the plays in the first folio of Shakspere. 


The same publishers announce two other 
novels —A Lily among Thorns, by Joanna Harri¬ 
son ; and Neaera; a Tale of Ancient Rome, by 
J. W. Graham. 
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Mb. Thomas Arnold's annotated edition of Italy and her Invaders, whioh concludes thus: 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, Book VI., “ Every page of the work shows the fruits of 
will be published immediately by the Clarendon conscientious industry and literary skill.’' 

Press. _ 

The new volume in the “ Camelot Classics ” - 

will be a selection from Landor’s Imaginary nwTrFner'rv TnT'PTKrno 

Conversations, with an introductory note by Mr. UNI l EB8ITT JOTTINGS. 

Havelock Ellis. The Universitv of fCambridsre has resolv 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


The University of ICambridge has resolved to 


f ierced by a single star; the eyes of Hope an 
andaged.] 

Hors, thou hast wandered far into the night. 

Thy weariness has made the world its throne, 
'While all thy life hangs trembling on the tone 
Which stands thy darkened eyes in lieu of light. 
Thv lute has felt the storm’s extreme despite. 

And but one string whence music has no t flown 
Is left to it, one string wherewith alone 


work, The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century in honorai 
England, is to be published immediately by a} 3 ? *ta 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. It will be in one visit to 
volume, instead of two, and will contain all the Muller, 
original illustrations. To fil 

Mb. Unwin also announces Merciful or Herd- selected 
less, a one-volume novel, by Mr. Staokpool E. Dr. T. 1 
O’Dell. the Bo; 


The scattered tones, nay, haply may surprise 
Thee with a vision to inform the sense ; 

To fill the vacanoy in the list of the fifteen And gift thee out of wreck and wrong withal 
selected candidates, occasioned by the death of To see the city of God to music rise. 

Dr. T. E. Lewis, the president and council of EstiLY Pfbiekkb, 

the Koyal Society have nominated Mr. Adam 

Sedgwick, fellow and lecturer of Trinity College, -- 

Cambridge. Mr. Sedgwick is distinguished for OBITUARY 

his discoveries in animal morphology, especially ual 1 

in embryology. LEOPOLD yon ranke. 

Mr. Henry Irvino will deliver one lecture To speak of the great student whose long and 
at Oxford (not four lectures, as previously fruitful life has at last been brought to a close 


An English translation of Frederick Ozanam's deliver 01,6 lectl \ re 

Letters, irith a connecting sketch of his life, a * °. x / ord I( (“ ot low lectures, as previously 

is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock as nearly ? ta J ed) °“ 4 ? ng l l8 M otor L. The ***“ 8x6(1 
ready for publication. “ J,ln6 2 «' the Saturday before commemom- 

„ ^ w , tion, at 9.30 p.m.; the place w the new schools. 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome has a new book in _ „ J . 

the press entitled Idle Thoughts by an Idle Dr. Neubauer s long-expected Catalogue of 
Fellow, which will be published by Messrs. Hebrew M8S. at Oxford, both in the Bodleian 
Field & Tuer. and in college libraries, may be expected next 

■w- „ „_ ,, , , month. It will range with the quarto series 

Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, author of several 0 f Bodleian catalogues begun by Mr. Coxe. 
similar biographical books, has m the press a A special feature of interest in this work is the 


OBITUARY. 

LEOPOLD VON RANKE. 


as the greatest historian of his time, is to fail 
to appreciate his work at its due value. He was 
more than this. He was a path-maker, and 
that, too, not in one direction only. He did 
not found a school, like a painter whose art 


retlow, wmcn will De puDlisned by Messrs. t.lro. a ^articular turn which is ennied and 

Field & Tuer and in college libraries, may be expected next tftK es a particular turn, wmcn is copiea, ana 

;; f _ _ „ . month. It Vill range with the quarto series P robabl 7. exaggerated, by thosewho gather 

Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, author of several of Bodleian catalogues begun by Mr. Coxe. He developed instinctively m 

similar biographi^l books, has m the press a A gpecial feature 0 f* in terest in this work is the ^ tbe tendenci«> which were to appear 

vo ume entitled Girls who became famous. It foliratlas of facsimiles (executed at the Uni- m4he work of a younger generation, 

will give twenty sketches of notable English ^li mIt would have been much for any man to 


will give twenty sketches of notable English 
and American women, including Jean Inge- 
low, Lady Brassey, Baroness Burdett-Cputts, 


versity Press), which will give a specimen of 
nearly every national variety of Hebrew writing; 
and, in order to make these tables more generally 


lead the way in the conscientious use of MS. 
authorities, or in the divorce of history from 


VH -«v—v», ana, in order to make tbese tables more generally —7- \.rr ,,,- —■> : 


leunrfcomplCTrftti.ctolog.ii.i.lo'b.om- the mmWmd jrnnl 

f B °' to ”“ •>» *K»“ “ “ «■* gratadated o£ th. compMon *0. U. latari.a. fSSlKSL. .£ 


SETS ™X SS*S ’ 4 “i y ,*>>“ 

An illustrated work on the pearl bearing a fresh stimulus to the study of Hebrew, And m a “ 111686 but, m one respect to have 

shell by Mr. Streeter, entitled Pearls and especially Babbinical, literature. reached an achievement which was all his own. 


Pearling Life, will be published shortly by _ , 

Messrs. Streeter & Co., of New Bond Street. , The three numbered copn 

m™_, „ , , . ■ . a. large paper edition of the late Prof. Willis’s 

, W6rk on Worlebury: an Ancient Strong- ArchitidZral History of the University of Cam- 
hold m Somerset, which we announced last Wd/e wUl be presented to the Queen, the Prince 

Dymond LIZhG. Tomktes, is nS ° f WaleS ’ the Chanodlor of the Univ6rsity - 
ready for issue to subscribers. We hear that Sling’s College, Cambridge, 

A REPRINT of a paper in the Westminster its hospitality *° Mr - J - H - 

Review on “The Woman Question from a Middleton, the new Slade professor. 


No one else has been able to speak with equal 
The three first numbered copies of the authority on the history of so many nations. 


diately by Messrs. Sonnenschein & Co. 

Mr. Charles A. Vince, now at Eepton, has 
been elected to succeed Dr. Weymouth as head¬ 
master of Mill Hill School. 

The New Shakspere Society’s next paper 
will be on “Hamlet’s Age,” by Sir Edward 
Sullivan, instead of the paper formerly pro¬ 
mised by Mr. Frank Marshall. 

At the last meeting of the Philological 
Society Dr. Whitley Stokes stated that the 
names “Hebrides ” and “Iona,” like “ Gram¬ 
pians,” were “ ghost ” words, due simply to 
blundering misreaders of MSS.: the real names 


large paper edition of the late Prof. Willis’s Grote wrote nothing on the history of Borne, 
Architectural History of the University of Cam- Mommsen has written nothing on the history of 
bridge will be presented to the Queen, the Prince Greece. Ranke was equally at home in the 
of Wales, and the Chanoellor of the University. Germany of the Reformation, in the France of 
in-™ v u, , , „ „ „ , ., Louis XIV., and in the England of Charles I. 

WE hear that King’s College, Cambridge, an( j Cromwell 

> te ? 8er it8 hospitality to MT t J ’ JF- Something, no doubt, of Banke’s sympathetic 

Middleton, the new Slade professor. In addi- po wer * attributable totheunattractive imtureof 
taon to his public lecture once a week, Mr. German pohtics in the years after the overthrow 
Middleton has two small classes (one every of NapoWn, when Ranke was passing out of to 
day) on “Greek Inscriptions and “Greek An English youth, orAFredch youth, 

' x>m8- with a strong national life around him, if he 

The Bev. Dr. A. M. Fairbaim, principal of be attracted to history at all, passes to it under 
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as a subject of the general examination at 
Cambridge in 1887. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 


special policy to serve. They did not want to 
conquer anyone, or even to overreach anyone. 
They wanted to discover facts of character and 
facts of action, in order that theymight escape 
being overpowered by others. This objective 
way of dealing with politics must have been 
highly agreeable to Ranke, even if it did not— 
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s dealing with a succession of mental stages 
n which the personalities of historic characters 
.re rooted, and which they in turn influence, 
t is this, more than anything else, which made 
dm the master that he was. 

Even masters, however, have their short- 
omings; and it has been said, with truth, of 
Etanke that he interests students rather than the 
generality of readers. If this merely meant 
that he did not write as Macaulay wrote, it 
would mean that he was a better historian than 
Macaulay. Surely, however, it means more 
than this. The most devoted student cannot 
fail to perceive that there is something wanting 
which he would fain have there. Ranke, it is 
true, teaches him not to worship Luther and 
hate Louis XIV.; but to discover the influences 
under which Luther and Louis XIV. grew to 
he what they were. Vet, when that is gained, 
is there not another step to he ascended ? Ranke 
is cold and unenthusiastic; and, in judging indi¬ 
viduals, it is well to be cold and unenthusiastlc. 
But is there no room for warmth of feeling in 
recounting the efforts and the struggles of the 
race ? Is it not possible to do for history what 
Darwin has done for s> ience ? Ranke, at all 
events, did not do it. He knew of the influ¬ 
ence upon individuals of great waves of feeling 
and opinion; but he does not seek for the law 
of human progress which underlies them. He 
does not rejoice in that progress, or grieve at 
failure. Hence, perhaps, in part his preference 
for writing the history of many nations during 
the same period, rather than the history of one 
nation consecutively. To say this, however, is 
only to say that there is no finality in scientific 
progress. Whatever shape the histories of the 
future may take, they will assuredly be built 
on the foundations whioh Ranke has laid down 
with unerring hand. 

Samuel R. Gabdineb. 
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THE HISTOEICAL M8S. COMMISSION. 

Brighton: May IS, 168S. 

I have drawn attention, more than once, in 
the columns of the Academy, to “ Curiosities of 
official scholarship.” The instance whioh I now 
propose to give will, I hope, lead to a search' 
ing inquiry, and oompel the members of the 
Royal Commission, or, if not, the publio, in its 
own interest, to see that the work among our 
national MSS., paid for out of national funds, 
sbonld be entrusted no longer to demonstrably 
incompetent bands. 

The Royal Commission, in their eighth 
Report, speak of the MSS. of the city of 
Chester as “ beginning with Henry the Second’s 
writ of lioense to the citizens of Chester to trade 
in Durham [tie] as they were wont to do in the 
time of Henry the First ” (p. xv.). The MSS, 
are similarly described, in the actual report on 
them (p. 355-403), as “ beginning with a curious 
writ, addressed by Henry the Second to his 
bailiffs of the city of Durham” (sic). This, 
which is among those items spoken of as 
“ especially interesting and important,” figures 
thus at the head of the calendar: 

“ (1) Henry U., License to the burgesses of Chester 
to buy and sell at Durham [tie] as they were wont 
to do in the time of Henry I.—Henricus Dei grada 
Rex Anglic et Dux Normannie et Aqnitanie et 
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de Dunelina [»w] 
lufgenses Oestrie poe 


Comes Audegavie balluls 

salutem:—Precipio quod - - . 

sint emere et venders ad detaulum [or doraillum] 
apud Dunelinam £««] habendo et faciendo easdem 
consuetudines quas fadebant tempore Begis Hen- 
rlci aui mei et easdem ibl habeant rectitudinea et 
libertates et liberaa consuetudines quas tempore 
illo habere solebant, teste, Willelmo fllio Aid' 
dapifero, Apud Wintoniam.” 

Now the first thought that would strike any¬ 
one who had the slightest acquaintance with 
these subjects is—why Durham? What on 
earth had Chester to do with Durham ? The 
very notion of such a license refutes itself. The 
second thought is that the bishop of Durham, 
and not the king, would have made this grant, 
had such a grant been ever possible. The third 
is that “ every schoolboy knows ” that “ Dune¬ 
lina” cannot be Durham (Dunelmum). 

So much for the official interpretation of this 
“ curious writ.” What, then, is the true one? 


Simply that we have here an historical docu¬ 
ment of great, and almost unique, interest, of 
which the precious witness has been obscured 
and lost by the blighting action of official 
ignoranoe. It will be found that the charters 
whioh follow it, and whioh are printed on the 
same page, refer to this ‘‘license” as relating 
to Ireland; that is to say, the town it applies to 
is not “ Durham,” but Dublin. The “ Diuelina ” 
(Dublin), whioh the original must contain, hat 
been misread “ Dunelina,” and (presumably 
from ignoranoe of the Latin equivalent for 
Dublin) a shot has been made at “ Durham.” 

We have, therefore, in this writ an almost, 
if not quite, unique reference by Henry II. to 
Dublin in the days of bis grandfather, and a 
confirmation'of the “libertates, etc.,” whioh 
the men of Chester had then enjoyed there, 
just as if his grandfather had been in his own 
position. It is almost as if William the Con¬ 
queror had guaranteed to the burgesses of an 
Knglish town their customs in the time of a 
Norman duke. Secondly, we have here record 
evidence not merely of a recognised connexion, 
but of what might be termed treaty relations, 
between the traders of Chester and the Ostmen 
of Dublin long previous to the conquest of 
Ireland.* This has, of oourse, a bearing on the 
question of “ a Danish settlement” in Chester. 
Thirdly, we learn from this document that at 
the date of its issue Dublin was governed by 
bailiffs of the king (ballivi sui). 

What, then, was its date ? The clue is un¬ 
fortunately slight; but, combining the witness 
with the place of testing, it would seem to 
point most probably to the close of 1175 or the 
earlier part of 1176. This brings us to the 
interesting question, Why was this writ issued ? 
Remembering that while at Dublin (November, 
1172—January, 1173) Henry II. bad granted 
that city to bis men of Bristol, is it not in 
accordance with the spirit of the time, and 
indeed a matter of virtual certainty, that Bristol 
should have striven, on the strength of this 
grant, to exolude “its rival port” (Conquest of 
England, p. 443) from the benefits of the Dublin 
trade? Chester would, thereupon, appeal to 
the king, on the strength of its antecedent 
rights, and would thus have obtained from him 
this writ recognising and confirming their 
validity. 

It is, of course, impossible to say whether the 
existence of this instructive document has been 
ever made known before, except in the Report 
from which I have quoted, and in which it is 
so grossly perverted. As it is not alluded to in 
the offioal Calendar of Documents relating to 
Ireland (from 1171), or in Mr. Gilbert's His¬ 
torical and MunicipcU Documents of Ireland, from 
the Archives of the City of Dublin (1172-1320), 
or, so far as I am aware, by the historians of 
Chester, I should infer that it has not. 

If this damaging error stood alone I should 
not seek to judge it too harshly; but those who 
have read my two papers on “ The True Story 
of the Leicester Inquests ” (Antiquary, vol. xi., 
1885), having reference to that Report on the 
Leicester MSS. which follows immediately on 
the Chester Report, together with such letters 
as those which appeared in the Academy for 
September 20, 1884, December 6, 1884, and 
March 6, 1886, will most certainly agree with 
me that the sooner our archives cease to be 
entrusted to the tender mercies of Mr. Cordy 
Jeaffreson the better it will be for all those who 
are striving to reconstruct the history of the 
past. J. H. Round. 

* Thus confirming Mr. Green's observation that 
“The port of Chester depended on the trade with 
Ireland, which had sprung up since the settlement 
of the Northmen along the Irish coasts ” (Conquest 
of England, p. 440). 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

MONDAY, May 81,8 p.m. Society of Aits: Cantor l>o- 
ture, “Animal Meohanlos, V., by Dr. B. W. 
Bioh&rdson. 

Tuesday, June 1 , 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Function of Orculiktlon,” V., by Prof. A. Gain gee. 

4 p.m. Anthropological Institute: “ Races of 
Africa.” 

8 p.m. Bibltoal Archaeology: “ Egyptian Antt- 
iltlee in the Collection of F. G. H. Price,” by Mr. 
ce. 

8.30p.m. Zoological: “Exhibition of a Specimen 
of a Fish embedded in a Pearl-Oyster,” by Dr. 
GOnther: “ The Trachea of a Onrassow (Nothocrax 
urunuftoal.” by Mr. F. E. Beddard ; and “ A Col¬ 
lection of Dragon-flies from Murree and Oampbell- 
nore (North-west Indial received from Major J. W. 
Terbury,” by Mr. W. P. Kirby. 

Wedsbsday, June 2 ,8 p.m. Goethe Society: “Weimar 
as a Background to Goethe," by Mr. H. Schatz 
Wilson; and “ Der weetiistliohe Divan,” by Mr. A. 
Rogers. 

8 p.m. Dialeotloal: “The Principles and Aims 
of Anarchists.” by Mrs. C. M. Wilson. 

Thursday, Juno 8, » p.m. Royal Institution: “ Habit 
as a Factor in Human Morphology,” II., by Prof. 
A. MaoaUster. 

4p.m. Royal Archaeological Institute: “ Ioono- 
graphy of Angels," by Mr. R. P. Pullan; and 
“ Greek Death-walls,” by Mr. Theodore Bent. 

Fbiday, June 4,8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “System 
of Land Transfer adopted by the Color lee,” by 
Mr. J. D. Wood. 

4 pm. Royal Society: “ Election of Fellows. 

8 p.m. Philological: “ The Independent and 
> pendent Forma of the Old-Dish Verb,” by Mr. 

Whitley Stokes. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Sympathetic 
Nervous Systran,” by Dr. W. H. Gaskell. 

Saturday, June 8, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Light, 
with special reference to Effects resulting from its 
Action on various Substanoes,” II., by Prof. G. G. 
Stokes. 


SCIENCE. 

Outlinei of a History of the German Language. 
By H. A. Strong and Kuno Meyer. (Son- 
nenaehein.) 

The first impression of most readers on 
glancing through this book will probably be 
that, small as the volume is, it contains a 
large proportion of padding, or, at any rate, 
of matter not very relevant to its proper 
subject. Such a criticism would be very 
unjast; but it would not be without con¬ 
siderable excuse, because the authors have 
nowhere dearly explained what is the precise 
object at which they have aimed. Drs. 
Strong and Meyer are connected with the 
Liverpool University College, the former as 
profpssor of Latin, and the latter as lecturer 
on Idle Teutonic languages; and they state in 
their Preface that the present work is “ the 
result of a want felt by the authors in the 
course of their professional teaching.” This 
statement, which presumably refers chiefly to 
Dr. Meyer, seems to suggest a satisfactory 
explanation of the apparently miscellaneous 
character of the contents of the volume. A 
teacher whose aim it is to impart a scientific 
knowledge of German to students possessing 
little or no previous acquaintance with phil¬ 
ology will naturally have felt the need of atext- 
book containing an outline, not only of such 
essential facts of specially German philology 
as are beyond the range of grammars, but 
also of so much of the general science of 
language as will enable these facts to be 
appreciated in their true bearing. It is this 
need which Dr. Meyer and his colleague have 
attempted to supply. Accordingly their 
book, in addition to a sketch of the history of 
the German language, with comparative 
paradigms of Old, Middle, and Modem High 
German, and an appendix on German 
etymology, includes also a comprehensive 
account of the Indo-European family of 
languages, and of the Teutonic branch in 



“ On the Language of a Nation as an Ex¬ 
pression of its Thought.” If a great part of 
this information seems to be out of place, the 
reason is that the authors have misnamed 
their book. It is not a “History of the 
German Language,” but it is exactly the sort 
of handbook which will be found useful by 
teachers of German who desire to give their 
pupils something more than a merely em¬ 
pirical knowledge of the modem language. 

Although, however, Drs. Strong and Meyer 
have written primarily with a view to the 
needs of teachers and students of German, 
they have also done a good deal towards 
supplying a more general want—that, namely, 
of an English “primer of philology” em¬ 
bodying the more important results of the 
research of the last few years. The principal 
phonological laws affecting the relation of 
High German to the rest of the Teutonic 
dialects, and that of the Teutonic branch to 
the original Indo-European language, are 
briefly, but on the whole lucidly and 
accurately, explained, including some points 
which are not treated of in any other English 
work. It might perhaps have been well if a 
little more had been said about the laws 
relating to the vowels, as this part of the 
subject is the one which is least understood 
in this country. The authors acknowledge 
that their book is merely a compilation from 
German authorities; but they have at all 
events compiled judiciously, and their style of 
writing, where the subject admits of it, is 
decidedly attractive. 

There are, however, a considerable number 
of oversights in matters of detail which 
ought to be corrected in future editions. In 
some places we read of -a stems of German 
nouns, and in other places of -0 stems; but it is 
nowhere explained that the two expressions 
mean exactly the same thing. It would have 
been well to state that the inflexional forms 
of Old and Middle High German have many 
orthographical variants which are omitted in 
the paradigms. EiskaH and sehneeweies are 
included in the list of German compounds 
which do not admit of literal translation, 
though “ice-cold” and “snow-white” are 
surely good English words. Several of the 
etymologies which are given in illustration of 
phonetic laws are obviously unsound. The 
identification of Gothic haxibith (German haupt, 
English head) with the Greek kc# aXiJ, for 
example, is, so far as is known at present, 
inconsistent with the laws of vowel-change. 
The suggestion that whale and wheel are con¬ 
nected (p. 98) is utterly impossible; and, 
though the obsolete English to round (more 
properly roune), no doubt answers to the 
German raunen, the substantive roupdel (p. 66) 
has nothing to do with it. It is stated that 
the primitive Indo-European l, m, n, r, 
become in Teutonic ul, um, un, ur, “when 
they originally formed a separate syllable ”; 
what is really meant is that they assume this 
form in Teutonic in cases where they were 
originally vowels. The account of the Teu¬ 
tonic laws of desinence (p. 61) is in some 
degree obscured by a failure to distinguish 
between the phenomena of Gothic and those 
of common Teutonic. In treating of the 
runes the writers have consulted no author¬ 
ity later than the well-known work of 
Wimmer, and, accordingly, they speak of 
the inscription on the Tondern horn as “ ex- 
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hibiting that Norse peculiarity, the change 
of an original voiced * (s) into r.” Ai 
there is strong reason to believe that the 
rune which in later Norse inscriptions repre¬ 
sented final r originally stood for a, thh 
argument for the Scandinavian character d 
the language is merely a begging of the 
question. The mutual relations of the 
modern Scandinavian dialects are not quite 
correctly described. In enumerating the 
periods of the English language the authors 
have adopted (apparently from Prof. 'Wul- 
ker) a nomenclature which seems to me 
exceedingly perverse: “Old Anglo-Saxon” 
extends to the year 1100, “New Anglo- 
Saxon” to 1250, “Early English” to 1350, 
and “Middle English” to 1500. On p. 26 
we are told that “ the Alemanni were 
under Gothic sway till a.d. 635 ”—a misprint, 
perhaps, for 535, but the context unfortu¬ 
nately speaks of “ the seventh century.” It 
may be a discreditable confession to make, 
but I have not the remotest notion of what 
is meant by “ the line of Calbe,” which, on 
p. 75, is said to form the geographical bound¬ 
ary between High and Low German; nor 
(unless the reference be to the forms witeun, 
vissu) do I know anything about “ the per¬ 
fect formed with -* still occurring in Old 
High German, and especially in Old Norse, 
but wanting in Gothic ” (p. 65). Unless my 
ignorance is quite unparalleled, a few words 
in explanation of these puzzles would not 
have been ill bestowed. 

My list of corrigenda has run to a greater 
length than I anticipated; but, notwith¬ 
standing these evidences of undue haste in 
preparation, the work is a valuable addition 
to English philological literature. It is to 
be hoped that the authors will not fail to 
carry out their intention, expressed in the 
preface, of expanding this spirited little 
sketch into a larger work: either into a 
regular history of the German'language, or— 
what would in my opinion be still more 
desirable—into a systematic handbook of 
Teutonic philology, written from the point of 
view of the present position of the science. 

Hbnbt B sad ley. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ADI GRANTH : ITS PRINCIPLE OF 
ARRANGEMENT. 

London: May SB, 1888. 

I venture to call the attention of your reader* 
to what seems to me a matter of some general 
interest. It is commonly believed that the late 
excellent scholar Dr. Trumpp translated and 
published the whole of the Adi Granth. Several 
expressions in the Preface favour this view, and 
so does the title-page; but Dr. Trumpp in ene 
place says that “ it would be a mere waste of 
paper to add the minor Efigs.” I have no 
wish to write one depreciatory word oonceming 
Dr. Trumpp, whose scholarship I greatly ad¬ 
mire ; but it certainly ought to be known that 
the “ minor B4gs ” omitted constitute more (Am 
half the entire Adi Granth. 

The learned doctor thought slightingly of 
these minor R&gs, because he failed to appre¬ 
hend the system on which the hymns of the 
Adi Granth are arranged. He says distinctly 
that “ no system or order is to be looked for 
in any of the R&gs”; and itwas his opinion that 
the “ minor Bffgs seem to be a second gather¬ 
ing, or gleaning, as materials offered them¬ 
selves, no attention being paid to the contents.” 
Such, indeed, is the general opinion; but, by 
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aplying similar principles of investigation to 
lose which enabled me to discover the system 
a which the hymns of the Rig-Veda are 
(-ranged, I have been able to discover the 
lethod which underlies the arrangement of the 
-di Granth also. The result of this discovery 
i that the Adi Granth is a homogeneous whole, 
very hymn being placed in its present position 
ccording to definite principles; and hence it 
ollows that the minor B&gs are as important 
.s the larger collections. I shall shortly lay 
he details of the system before the learned 
world; but I may here state that the whole 
b arranged on metrical principles, and that, just 
is in the Rig-Veda, the order is a diminishing 
leriee. All that Dr. Trumpp has, therefore, 
lone is to translate the four Rigs of greatest 
onlk which happen to come first, merely in 
xmsequenoe of the method of arrangement 
adopted. What has been omitted is just as 
valuable as what has been published. But I 
must not trespass upon your space by going 
into details. 

The main facts to which I now call attention 
are—(1) that the translation published contains 
less than half the Adi Granth, and (2) that the 
Granth is arranged on a definite system. 

Frederic Pinoott. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

A new Scientific and Natural History Society 
has j "st been formed for the County of Middle¬ 
sex. Lord Enfield, the lord lieutenant of the 
county, is to be the first president; and the 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, the Marquis of Ripon, Prof. Huxley, 
Sir John Lubbock, Prof. W. Flower, Sir F. 
Abel, and Dr. Archibald Geikie, are among 
those who have expressed their approval 
of the society, and will be vice-presidents. 
Mr. Sydney T. Klein, Clarence Lodge, Willes- 
den, N.W., is the hon. secretary, to whom all 
applications in connection with the society 
should be addressed. 

A series of conferences on the native races 
of the British possessions is about to be held 
at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, under 
the auspices of the Anthropological Institute. 
The first of the series is to be held on June 1, 
and will deal with the natives of British Africa. 
A course of lectures, orconferences,” on the 
mineral resources of the British dependencies 
will also be held at the exhibition on Saturday 
afternoons, under the care of the Geologists’ 
Association. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
Orientalists will be glad to hear that Prof. 
Italo Pizzi, of Turin, has at last completed his 
translation into Italian blank verse of Firdausi’s 
great Persian epic, the Sh&h-n&ma; or, Book 
of Kings. Being unable to find a publisher 
for sucn a formidable work (120,000 lines in the 
original), he proposes issuing it by subscription, 
in eight octavo volumes of about 600 pages, 
for a frs. each, or the whole for 32 frs., payable 
in advance. Should sufficient names be re¬ 
ceived, the publication will begin towards the 
end of next October, and will be continued in 
parts (ninety-six pages each), appearing at the 
rate of one every three weeks, and on sale 
separately for one franc each at Loescher’s and 
other booksellers in Turin. But all subscrip¬ 
tions for the whole work, or for any one of the 
eight volumes, are to be sent to the author’s 
address, 16 Corso Vittorio Emanuele, Turin. 
Specimens of the translation, <n which Prof. 
Pizzi has been continuously engaged for the 
last eighteen years, have already appeared at 
various dates in Italy, and have been favour¬ 
ably noticed by the Nuova Antologia and other 


scientific and literary periodicals. Some ex¬ 
tracts accompanying the prospectus from which 
these particulars are taken display considerable 
vigour, fluency, and fidelity to the text. 

The last numbers of Bundan’s Jahresbericht 
contain reports on Aristotle by Dr. Susemihl, 
Roman History by Dr. Schiller, Herodotus by 
Dr. Stein, and others. 

The Goettingische adehrte Anzeigm of April 
contains a review of Prof. Robertson Smith’s 
Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, by A. 
Muller, entirely approving the author’s con¬ 
clusions. 

We regret to hear of the death of Dr. Gustav 
Hinrichs, of Berlin, at the age of 34. He was 
best known as a Homeric scholar, especially as 
author of a treatise He Homer icae elocution is 
vestigiis Aeolicis (1876), and opponent of Dr. 
K. Sittl on the same subject. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Oahbridob Antiquarian Society. — {Monday, 
May 10.) 

The Rev. G. P. Browns, President, in the 
Chair.—Mr. Bid well exhibited six large round 
horse-shoes, of an early pattern, which had been 
lately found in Stuntney Fen; of these he pre¬ 
sented thiee to the society.—Dr. Bryan Walker, 
continuing his paper on the British Camps in 
Wilts and the adjoining counties, read to the 
society on December 1,1684, said that in 1885 he 
visited thirty more camps in the counties of 
Dorset, Somerset, Gloucester, and Hants, in addi¬ 
tion to the thirty-two or thirty-three which he 
had visited in 1883, in Berkshire, Wilts, and 
Dorset. He considered he had clearly traced a 
line of Ligurian or Uoegrwyn forts from the 
western border of Dorset into Cambridgeshire. 
This series of camps includes two forts on or near 
the Dorsetshire Coast; Chalbury near Weymouth, 
and Abbotsbniy near the commencement of the 
Oheail Bank; and an inland line, the members of 
which are Pillesdon, seven miles from Axminster; 
Eggardon, near Poorstock; Maiden Bower, near 
Dorchester; Hamildon Hill and Hod Hill, near 
Blandford. The line goes on into Wiltshire, and 
there are Ligurian camps at Whichbury, four 
miles south of Salisbury; Yambury, towards the 
south of Salisbury; Battlesbury and Scratchbury, 
close to Warminster; Bratton Camp, near West- 
bury ; Broad bury and Oasterley, overlooking the 
Vale of Pewsey; and on the other Bide of 
the Yale of Pewsey there are Martin’s Hill 
Camp, Knap Hill Camp and Rybury, near 
Devizes; Oldbury is next in the series, over¬ 
hanging Cherhill, which is close to Caine, Barbury, 
halfway between Marlborough and Swindon; then 
in Berkshire, Liddington, and Ufflngton, looking 
down into the Yale of White Horse. The Ridge¬ 
way runs past Oasterley, Rybury, Barbury, Ild- 
dington, Ufflngton; and possibly “the hollow 
with a low bank on each tide of it,” which runs 
behind Bratton, Battlesbury, and Scratchbury is a 
continuation of it, going on to Yambury, and 
then to Vespasian’s camp near Ameebury; which, 
possibly, was the capital of the Ligurian Subri, 
being fortified like weir other camps, but in the 
centre of their territory. There is a continuation 
of this road, called the Ackling Ditch; and this 
seems to go on to Maiden Bower, Eggardon and 
Pillesdon. The Ridgeway bifurcates as it goes 
through Berkshire and crosses the Thames at 
Streatley and Wallingford, and is defended by 
Sinodun in Berkshire. Thence it goes, under the 
name of the Ikenild Way, through the counties of 
Buckingham, Bedford, Hertford, and Cambridge; 
still defended by camps at Kimble and Cholesbury 
in Buckinghamshire, at Tottemhoe and Hexton in 
Bedfordshire, at Welbury and Arbury in Hert¬ 
fordshire, and at Vandlebury in Cambridgeshire. 
Dr. Bryan Walker gave equally detailed accounts 
of the Gaelic forts raised to stop the advance of 
the Ligurians; and the line of forts enumerated 
above he considered to mark the ultimate limit of 
the Ligurian occupation in the south. He indi¬ 


cated the eastern boundary of forts of the Subri; 
attempted to fix the boundaries of the various 
Ligurian tribes mentioned by Caesar, and made 
some remarks on the forts along the three succes¬ 
sive boundaries of the Belgae; which, he thought, 
ought, with all due deference to Dr. Guest, to bo 
resolved into four. He also gave an account of 
the forts of the Cotswold Hills, which he attributed 
to Caesar’s Casai, or the Oatti, as they colled 
themselves on their coins, or, in popular speech, 
the Oassivellauni: the Casai conquered theDobuni 
a little while before Aulus Flautius’s expedition, 
and probably made, or, at any rate, improved, 
these forts as a barrier against the Silures. He 
also thought that Dio Cassius, who called the 
Dobuni Boduni, and told us about their conquest 
by the Casai, was more oorrect in the spelling of 
their name than other authors, on the evidence of 
the coins found in the district whioh they occu¬ 
pied, and marked Bonvoc.—The President made 
the following remarks upon sculptured columns 
at Stapleford (Nottinghamshire) and Rothley 
(Leicestershire) in respect of their bearing on 
the question of the dedication of places as 
apart from that of churches:—The column at 
Stapleford is a pillar nearly cylindrical, with 
the upper part cut. into four plane faces. 
Unlike other cylindrical pillars in England, ex¬ 
cept those at Penrith, it is covered with ornament 
throughout its whole length, and the ornamenta¬ 
tion on the cylindrical part is elaborate and skilful, 
consisting of various patterns of interlacing bonds, 
some of them very intricate. On two of the four 
faoes are similar interlacements; the third has a 
oomuoopiae scroll; the fourth has what is known 
in the village as a Danish bird. It is, in foot, a 
winged creature, with the feet of a man and the 
head of an animal with ears and horns. This 
points to St. Luke, but the dedication of the church 
is St. Helen. The village feast is the last Sunday 
in October, or, if that bo the last day of the 
month, the last Sunday but one. This rule of 
thumb replaces the original rule, of which an old 
inhabitant, dead many years ago, has left a record, 
that the village wake is governed by old St. Luke, 
—“ we mun hae him i’ t Y wake week.” The pillar 
at Rothley is a rectangular shaft, 12 it. high, and 
ornamented on the whole of its four faoes with in¬ 
terlacing bands, and foliage scrolls of unusual 
character and much beauty. Three of the base 
panels present the very uncommon feature of a 
broad border of interlacing bands, enclosing an 
inner panel of interlacements and scrolls. Besides 
these ornaments, there are three large panels of a 
different character, one of which contains a winged 
dragon with serpent-like body interlacing in an 
intricate manner with its legs, and the other has a 
winged figure, evidently a bird, greatly resembling 
the figure at Stapleford. The feet are bird's claws, 
and the head is the head of a large bird. This 
ints to St. John. The dedication of the Ohurch 
St. Mary; but the village feast is St. John 
Baptist, the wrong St. John, but confusion between 
the two St. Johnsls not unknown. Rude monoliths 
have been found in Scotland bearing an incised 
cross and the words locus Baneti Nicolai, locus Baneti 
Petri Apostoli. Mr. Browne suggests that the early 
Christian missionaries took possession of each 
place in the name of some saint, selected the 
saint so as to have his day as near as possible to 
tho day of the chief pagan celebration of the 
place. When in the course of time a church was 
erected, two or three or more centuries later, the 
dedication of the church would not of necessity 
be in accordance with the original dedication of 
the place, but might be guided by other con¬ 
siderations, as for instance, the personal predilec¬ 
tion of the founder, or the prescribed fashion 
regarding saints, or some local circumstance, as 
the ford at Stapleford, connecting two geographical 
divisions, St. Helen having to do with wells and 
water. Thus many of the puzzling anomalies 
connected with dedications may be explained in a 
manner simple, interesting, and new. A fresh 
light is thrown, too, on the use of the eariiest 
sculptured stones. It has long been known, or 
supposed, that sculptured shafts, or crosses, were 
erected long bofore churches in many pkass; 
archaeologists may now look to them for indica¬ 
tions of the original dedication of the plaoe to 
Christ or an evangelist or a saint, indications as 
(dear, though not as direct, as the simple Scottish 
method+foet» Baneti Petri Apostoli. 
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Society of Antmuabies.—( Thursday ., May IS.) 
The President in the Chair.—The Rev. Mr. Cheat es 
exhibited a tracing of a wall painting in the north 
clerestory of Friskney Church, representing the 
Resurrection, the date of the work being about 
1420.—Sir K gar MacOulloch, bailiff of Guernsey, 
exhibited a gold ring dug up in the island. The 
signet of gold bore a pelican in her piety, with the 
motto, tam mat patter. Inside the ring were 
engraved the words, [t me sons pint. An im¬ 
pression of the ring appears on a deed of the 
nfteeth century as the seal of Pierre de Beau- 
vois, then bailiff.—Mr. Micklethwaite exhibited 
a wooden crucifix belonging to the rector of 
Woolverton, Hants. It was pick. ; up in the yard 
of a builder in Lincolnshire, who had been 
employed in restoring several churches; but there 
was no evidence as to the place from whence it 
came.—Mr. Hutchinson exhibited the figure of a 
saint in stained glass, having a bull’s eye in it.— 
Mr. Clinch exhibited and described an extensive 
collection of paleolithic and neolithic implements 
found at west Wickham.—Mr. Robert Day 
exhibited a bronze rapier, a spearhead, and two 
socketed celts—one with an ornament of rope 
pattern round the socket—which were found in 
Lough Erne. 

Aristotelian Society.— (Monday, May SJ)) 
Skadwobth H. Hodgson, Esq., President, in the 
Chair.—The Rev. Aubrey L. Moore read a paper 
on "Design in Organic and Inorganic Nature." 
He endeavoured to separate the question of design 
in nature from the theological " argument from 
design," and to show how teleology has been 
affected by modern philosophy and modan science. 
The Paleyan and deistlc teleology, Mr. Moore 
maintained, was due to the introduction of the 
mechanical view of the world in the sixteenth 
century, and is no longer tenable since Kant’s 
Kritik of the Judgment and Darwin’s Origin of 
Speeiee. But the effect of the change has been to 
restore the Aristotelian view of inner or immanent 
design. This new teleology, it was argued, so far 
from being contradicted by evolution, is pre¬ 
supposed in it, a fact illustrated at some length 
from Darwin’s Origin of Speeiet and The Ter- 
tiliiation of Orehidt. The conclusion arrived at 
was that while an atomistic and non-rational view 
of nature will always be possible, it is becoming 
increasingly improbable as the knowledge of 
nature extends; and therefore the real controversy 
about “design" turns upon the answer to the 
metaphysical question, whether the immanent 
reason of the world is conscious or unconscious. 
The theological inquiry whether the immanent 
reason, if conscious, is transcendent as well as 
immanent—a personal and moral being—was 
deliberately put on one side, the paper dealing at 
length only with the subject of immanent ration¬ 
ality in nature. An interesting and well-sustained 
discussion which followed dealt mainly with the 
metaphysical question as to what is necessarily 
Implied in the rational coherence of nature. 


FINE ART. 

QREAT BALE of PICTURB8, at radnoad prioea (Boffrsrlngs, Chromoa, 
and Oleograph*), handsomely framed. Kresyon# about to parchaao plotnrea 
aboold pay a rlsU. Vary lalUbie for wadding and Christmas preeeaf.— 
0*0, Rill, 116, Strand, near Water loo-bridge. 
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Among the best portra : ts of the year must 
certainly be reckoned those of Miss Grey (329) 
and Sir B. P. Gallwey (582), by Mr. William 
Carter. Taking no prominent master as a 
model, but evincing qualities of intuition and 
sympathy, combined with style and technical 
skill, such as are rare in artists of English 
training, he succeeds in realising simple and 
true, yet perfectly original, presentments of the 
human beings portrayed. Remarkable is his 
success in combining solid structural modelling 
with a happy suggestion of the surfaces and 
t -xtures of the human form. The portrait of 
the lady, in particular, is distinguished by a 
Certain sereni dignity, by the reposeful charm 


of the attitude, and, technically, by the dis¬ 
creet harmony of the colouring and the skill 
exhibited in simulating elastic softness in the 
flesh, in the hues of whioh, however, evenness 
and purity of colour are not attained in the same 
degree. Another very attract veportrait is that 
of Mis. Home (1030) by Mr. Robert Herdman, 
a work remarkable for the suggestion of life 
and energy conveyed through a simple and 
natural attitude of entire repose, and for the 
freshness and charm with which an attractive 
personality is set before us. 

We have been recently told, on the highest 
authority, that, whatever other branch of 
British art may be drooping, in landscape we 
are this year supremely successful, and that 
this excellence must suffice to incline in our 
favour the balance so heavily weighted on the 
wrong side by our retrogression or failure in 
other styles. It would be well, could we 
accept this rose-coloured view of the situation, 
oonveyed to the outside world as it is in words 
of so much charm and poetie fervour. True, 
the landscapes of the year may make a certain 
impression by their size, their variety and 
the superficial picturesqueness of the subjects 
chosen. Yet it would, with some few excep¬ 
tions, be hard to discover in their tinsel glitter 
any serious approaoh, on the one hand, to the 
expression of a personal emotion, generated from 
the contact between nature and the creative 
artist, and by him impressed on his work; nor, 
on the other hand, do we discern any real effort 
to express by generalisation, by emphasising 
its essential elements, the distinctive character 
of the scene sought to be reproduced, with the 
aim of oonveying by such means a more pene¬ 
trating and vivid impression, a more compre¬ 
hensive truth, than can be attained by the 
mere unintelligent reproduction of a series of 
natural facts and appearances, with equal in¬ 
sistence on all, and with equal disregard of the 
truer interpretation of which they are sus¬ 
ceptible, both as visual phenomena and as 
emotional influences. The school headed by 
Messrs. Yicat Cole and Leader has still a 
prominence whioh it little deserves, yet which 
is, perhaps, not difficult to explain by the 
superficial cleverness, the power of attraction 
for the multitude which these painters undoubt¬ 
edly possess. To render with a certain com¬ 
pleteness, a certain effectiveness of line and 
colour, aspects of nature such as the average 
observer loves, to extract from such soenes 
nothing more moving or more distinctive than 
this same observer discerns in them—such, at its 
very highest, is the endeavour of the group 
which seeks to translate nature into the dullest 
and most unsuggestive prose. The Sootch 
school of landscape, headed by Mr. Peter 
Graham, and represented by Messrs. Mac- 
Whirter, David Murray, and others, has un¬ 
doubtedly certain qualities denied to the 
last-mentioned group. Its exponents have a 
decided sense of the picturesque, a felicity in 
hitting upon subjects striking at first sight, an 
occasional success in achieving decorative effect; 
but of a deep and loving study of nature’s less 
obvious aspects, of a desire to divine, to unfold 
to us her mysteries, there is no trace. The execu¬ 
tion, too, is as incomplete, as superficial in i's 
effectiveness as the conception is wanting in 
real insight. A favourable specimen of Mr. 
Peter Graham’s peculiar and little-vari d 
manner is "Ramblers” (610), a study of Sootch 
cattle of the usual type which have strayed on 
to sands sparsely covered with long grass. 
Another landscape that exercises a con¬ 
siderable power of attraction of the kind 
just indicated is Mr. David Murray’s 
“ Glen Falloch ” (1041), which shows some 
skill in composition, some brightness of 
general tone, though its execution is want¬ 
ing in real breadth and mastery, and its 
sentiment, such as it is, does not rise above the 


level of the obvious and the commonplace. It 
would be difficult to point, in the present 
exhibition, to a work of this class possessing 
in a high degree the supreme power of expres¬ 
sing, without falsifying or unduly emphasising 
the elements supplied by nature, the subtle 
analogies which undoubtedly exist between ter 
moods and those of mankind; of heightening 
the beauty, the power of expression of that 
nature by the suggested influence, rather than 
the actual presence, of an ever-straggling 
humanity, whose trace has power to infos 
pathos and meaning into soenes otherwise un¬ 
interesting, and even repellent. For sock 
qualities, oombined with a noble harmony, a 
reticence of style which are not unfrequently 
found in their company, we should be compelled 
to turn to the profoundly true and moving 
landscapes of Sig. Costa (none of whose works, 
however, appear at the Academy this year); 
or we might look to find traoes of weir presence, 
not always in such combination, in the works of 
Mr. Albert Goodwin and Mr. A. W. Hunt, whose 
great successes, however, have been won as 
water-oolour painters. The latter of those 
artists is well represented by his “ Dunstan 
burgh” (334), a vast promontory, showing 
great, slate-coloured boulders loosely piled one 
on the other, lashed by the waves, and fitfully 
lighted by a sky of sunshine and cloud. The 
painter is evidently in love with his subject, and 
has rarely worked with so much breadth and 
decision as in the sombre, rich-toned mum of 
rock. Less satisfactory, from the evidence of a 
oertain over-anxiety and hesitation which an 
distinctive of the artist, are the sky and sea, 
though a peep of sunshine, rather divined than 
seen,behind a jutting crag in the middle-distaooe 
is exquisitely rendered. Two of the most 

S remising landscapes of the year are shown by 
Er. Pioknell, who has ventured to consult 
nature at first hand and without parti prit 
taking the effects whioh he best feels and 
understands, and giving these back with an 
individuality of his own impressed upon them. 
He paints on a large scale and displays hand¬ 
ling of marked strength, which is, however, 
open to the charge of a certain monotony, and 
involves at present a too general use of im- 
pasto; but the atmospheric effects, the bracing 
freshness of certain aspects of English scenery 
are very happily realised. Of the two im- 

S >rtant examples we prefer " Sunshine and 
rifting Sand ” (209)—*a vast expanse of sandy 
hillock soantily overgrown with stunted herbage, 
to the aspect of which the happily realised 
effect of sunshine checkered by fleeting cloud 
lends a peculiar charm. Another work of great 
merit is “ On the Kennet ” (496), by Mr. G. F. 
Munn—a landscape remarkable for the sim¬ 
plicity and charm of its middle and far dis¬ 
tance, and for the strength and purity of its 
bine sky, flecked with white dond and reflected 
in the calm pool beneath. Mr. Alfred Parsons 
has always shown oertain qualities of style, t 
skill and fastidiousness in drawing and com¬ 
posing, whioh entitle him to a separate and 
well-defined plaoe. Deeply interested by many 
and various aspects of nature, he yet can hardly 
be called her impassioned lover. He does not 
profoundly move, because there is in his serious 
and cultivated art too little of himself; because 
we find too much mere objectivity in his faithful 
transcripts of nature. As regards technique, his 
ohief, almost his only, sins are a certain over¬ 
emphasis and dryness of outline, a failure com¬ 
pletely to suggest the atmospheric envelope, 
which, however, are less noticeable than usual 
in his small, but original and charming, land¬ 
scape, “On Shannon Shore” (40)—a view of 
grey river reflecting the steely light of the sky, 
as it winds its way through flat, green banks, 
with, a foreground in which skilful use is 
of largo dumps of flowering gone. 

Among the marine painters we find the same 
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excellencies, the same defects, the same want patient devotion of a master who has expended 
off variety as before; but no new lights, no new on an art relatively unfamiliar so much thought 
(aspects of well-known talents. Mr. Hook and labour, and has achieved in it so large a 
retains his old charm in the rendering of certain measure of sucoess. The work shows much 
ff»xniliar aspects of sea and shore, and also his skill and accuracy in the modelling of many 
old. strongly-marked limitations, which, at this parts of the figure, and a studied grace in the 
stage, it were, perhaps, idle to expect him to general conception, which is successfully realised 
break through. In one of the numerous ex- from three points of view, though from the 
amplos contributed by him, “Sea Daisies” fourth—the left side of the figure—the com- 
C 60 ), he is at his best, save as regards certain position is unintelligible. An almost painful 
sufficiently inane figures which find a place in effort to attain the style of certain approved 
the foreground. These figures are, indeed, classical models is apparent, and detracts 
always Mr. Hook’s weakest point. They are seriously from the spontaneity of the effect 
neither in themselves expressive, nor do they realised, while a marked over-elaboration in 
seem to find their place naturallyin the landscape the indication of the muscular and osseous 
or to form an integral part of its general scheme, structure is disagreeable in itself, and fails to 
Rarely, however, has the form and colour, the express, or to harmonise with, the leading mo- 
subtle movement of a sea calm of surfaoe, yet tive of the statue. Equal skill in modelhug, 
broken into eddies and currents by the sub- with far more life and tmth of movement, is 
merged rocks over which it passes, been better shown in the same master’s statuette of a lithe 
rendered than in the present instance. Admir- young girl, shrinking in an attitude of terror, 
able, too, is the suggestion of the lapping to which the description “Needless Alarms” 
motion with which the waves hold the in- (1922) has been given. Mr. Alfred Gilbert 
dented line of the seacoast in their em- fulfils the promise of recent year*, and justifies 

brace. Mr. Henry Moore has also shown his yet higher hopes, though his contributions 

usability to pass oertain not very elastic limits, prove that his art is still in a state of transition, 
and yet remain himself; but within these, he and has not yet assumed its definitive shape, 
ip, among English marine painters, supreme for His chief contribution is “The Enchanted 
tbe grandeur and truth of his conceptions, for Chair” (1762), an important group which, ex- 
his careful observation and patient rendering cept as to the principal figure, is still rather a 
of the phenomena of sea and sky. True, even sketch on a large scale than a finished work, 
in his most nobly modelled skies, in most and contains many passages whioh, brilliant as 

mobile seas, we never yiite lose a oertain they are in day and plaster, would be undesir- 

paintiness, which is a serious drawback to the able even in bronze, and in marble impossible, 
pleasure afforded by his best work; but this Its central motive is the nude form of a young 
defect seems unfortunately part and parcel of girl who, sunk into a deep slumber, reclines in 
bis technique, and therefore ineradicable. He an attitude of entire “ abandon ” on a throne of 
is seen at his very best in “ Mount’s Bay ” strange, mystic design, to which two cherubim 
(1094)—a vast, unbroken expanse of dancing or genii with great outstretched wings give sup- 
blue waves, bounded by a dis ant shore, port, while a huge eagle overshadows the chair, 
and canopied by a sky in which huge white seemingly guarding the slumbers of the fair 
cumuli are driven by a fresh breeze. These mortal. The attitude of the figure is singularly 
are certainly elements which the painter has, bold and unconventional in its realistic truth; 
many times already, combined into a picture, the modelling of the nude form is uncompro- 
but never with a more complete realisation of misingly faithful to every-day nature. But 
the force and majesty of the sea, even in its these same distinctive qualities—in their right 
milder and more smiling moods. place unquestionably excellencies—jar some- 

Before entering upon any notice of the what with a subject deliberately chosen from 
sculpture, it is unfortunately necessary to men- the realms of the fantastic and the ideal, 
tion an incident so strange that, were it not having, therefore, little to gain from a mode of 
undoubted, it would be incredible. A small expression which proceeds by the straight- 
group sent to the Academy by the famous soulp- forward presentment of ungeneralised realism, 
tor M. Rodin—whose too rare contributions to All art, even the most ideal, in style and aim, 
the Salon are eagerly looked for and whose mag- must unquestionably, to be living and sound, 
nificent “ Cain "adorns the Luxembourg—has be based on the closest study of nature in every 
been refused by the committee of selection. To aspect; but the highest truth is not neces- 
add anything to this bald statement of faot is sarily attained by a reproduction of the acci- 
hardly necessary; it speaks more plainly for dental imperfeotions of individuals, but rather 
itself than could the strongest comment. To by a selection which shall take all that is ex- 
announoe openly that the Academy cannot find pressive and essential, and cast aside or simplify 
room for the productions of e»en the most the rest. Sculpture, essentially an art of corn- 
eminent foreign contributors, or that their promise, can only proceed on such a basis, for 
works must, on principle, be relegated to in- in closer competition with nature, in attempted 
ferior positions—to establish, in fact, a kind of emulation of its forms, its textures and colours, it 
protection in fine art—would, at least, be an can only suocecd in producing the monstrous 
intelligible and straightforward course. But and the untrue. Mr. Gilbert’s present faults 
to affect to decline on its merits the work of an are a certain unnecessary revolt against selec- 
artist of European renown, such as M. Rodin, tion, an undue insistence on these same accidental 
while oomplacently exhibiting to our ravished imperfections of the human form, arising, no 
gaze row upon row of simpering inanities, whioh doubt, partly from a reaction against the false 
neither in conception nor workmanship come conventionalities which have been imposed upon 
under the denomination of art at all, is a the art, and partly from a natural admiration 
greater insult to the English public—whose for the magnificent realism, elevated by its 
trustees and guardians in art the Academicians truth and fervour, of Donatello and his school, 
assume to be—than it is to an artist so eminent Another able artist, Mr. Onslow Ford, has 
that he can afford to smile at the affront, in this year elected to follow in Mr. Gilbert’s 
pity rather than in anger. footsteps, as the works he contributes oondu- 

As has already been pointed out, some dozen sively prove. He achieves considerable success 
works or so in this section show an important in to* bronze bust of a young girl (1891), 
advance both in technique and in freshness of inspired by similar works of the Florentine 
conception, with signs of a noble and serious sculptors of the fifteenth century, but is less 
purpose, which may presage a real revival of happy in the statuette “ Folly ” (1925). Mr. 
the art in England. Sir Frederick Leighton’s Hamo Thomeycroft rarely brings before the 
bronze statue, “ The Sluggard ” (1921), in- public anything which is not both noble in aim 
spires us with admiration for the energy and and wrought out with the utmost care and 


refinement. His “ Sower ” (1924) is no excep¬ 
tion to the rule, though it suggests a little too 
closely the motive f Jean Francois Millet’s 
famous picture of the same name. In order, 
however, to realise his meaning with complete 
success, the sculptor should have been more 
daring. He should have ventured to give to the 
head of his peasant a more living, a less conven¬ 
tionally statuesque type, and to the movement 
of his body more spontaneity; while he might 
have insisted less on the unplastio minutiae of 
the rustic habiliments, which incompletely ex¬ 
press the form beneath. Mr. Harry Bates follows 
up his successes of last year with two important 
reliefs—“Homer” (1811) and “Socrates” 
(1827), showing very considerable skill and 
some command of style, but at the same time 
a dangerous tendency to rely overmuch on some 
well-known motives of Greek art. Lastly, we 
may mention the statue in white marble of a 
nude slave girl (1774) by Mr. Havard Thomas, 
which shows evidence) of a very dose study of 
nature, with muoh skill and refinement in 
modelling. 

The exhibition, if it is to be remembered 
otherwise than as one of the dullest and most 
dispiriting of recent years, must rest its claims 
to distinction on some few works which serve 
to maintain established reputations, on the con¬ 
tributions of distinguished foreign painters, and 
on the productions of our later and more 
original school of sculpture. 

Claude Phillips. 


ART BALES. 

On Friday there was sold at Christie’s a 
remarkable collection of china from the estate 
of the late Lord Dudley, who had for yeais 
been well known as an enthusiastic purchaser 
of some of the best pieces of the finest fabrics. 
Not all, however, of the fine china he possessed 
made its appearance in the auction room. 
Some of his best Sivres was absent; but that 
which was visibly for sale was, nevertheless, 
good enough to make the representation of 
Sevres china the principal feature of the sale. 
Whatever may be the vices of Sevres, that 
fabric has the advantage of rarity; and its finest 
specimens are memorable for permanence of 
material and delicacy of figure painting, as 
well as for some dignity of form. Lord 
Dudley's Chelsea and Dresden came next in 
importance to his Sevres. In the value of the 
Chelsea there seemed to be some little falling 
off; but, as a rule (and especially with regard 
to the Sevres) the old belief, which we nave 
so often expressed, was again justified—the 
belief that “depression” does not afi&st the 
rarest and the most remarkable of any art. 
The second-rate is very sensitive; it falls 
quickly. But quite the finest things suffer no 
diminution of value. 

Mb. Samuel Addington’s piotures and 
drawings must have a word of notioe. His 
prints, the reader will remember, are being 
sold at this moment at Sotheby’s, where 
his rare books have already changed hands. 
But his pictures and drawings were at Christie's. 
There was a very enjoyable Jan Steen, “ The 
Tric-Trac Players,” bought by Mr. Addington 
from the small and famous collection at Clewer 
Manor. It fetched a good, though not a very 
remarkable, price. There was anne Hobbema. 
But in some respects the most memorable 
picture—a picture of unique excellence in toe 
work of toe master who painted it—was 
“Turner’s Hill, East Grinstead,” by Patrick 
Nasmyth. It was bought by Colnaghi & Co. 
for the very considerable sum of £987. It was 
sold, so it is stated, in the Novar sale of 1867— 
a circumstance not within our recollection—for 
£191 2s. It is a thousand pities that it was 
not bought—on that occasion at least—for toe 
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National Gallery; but the National Gallery 
was then esteemed to be lamentably deficient 
in that archaic art in which it is now so super¬ 
abundantly rich. As regards the water-oolour 
drawings from Mr. Addington’s, it was a 
Frederick Walker which fetched the sensation 
price of the sale. A “Street Scene at Cook- 
ham, with Figures and a Flock of Geese,” 
bought by Mr. Addington from Mr. Leaf’s 
collection for £472 10s. quite a short time ago, 
actually realised £903 (Yoking). The aged 
collector, though enterprising to the last, was 
not very famous for his Turners. But he had 
two drawings from the England and Wales 
series—the “Saltash,” which Mr. Vokins bought 
for £204; and the " Carew Castle,” for which 
Mr. Agnew gave £745. There were, as we 
surmised when Mr. Addington died, stores of 
treasures in the old-fashioned house in St. 
Martin’s Lane. 

The famous collection formed by Defoer Bey 
was sold in Paris on Tuesday. The number of 
piotures was only forty; but the total sum 
realised was 981,750 frs., or an average of 
nearly £1,000 each. In addition, eleven draw¬ 
ings by Millet fetched a total of 53,800 frs. 
Among the pictures was the portrait of Napo¬ 
leon by Meissonier, known as “ 1814,” which 
once belonged to Mr. Buskin. When he sold 
it at Christie’s two or three years ago, it fetched 
6,900 guineas. It now went for 128,000 frs., or 
about £1,000 less, being bought by a French 
collector, and not by an Amencan, as had been 
expected. Eugene Fromentin’s “LaFantasia” 
brought the next highest price, 68,000 frs. A 
Corot, “NymphesetFaHaes,” fetched 65,100 frs.; 
a Millet, “ L’Homme k la houe,” for which the 
painter received 2,500 frs. in 1863, now brought 
57,000 frs.; a Bousseau, “Bord de Loire,” 
55,000 frs.; a Delacroix, “ Christ sur la Croix,” 
went for 29,500 frs. to a dealer who had 
himself formerly sold it to Defoer Bey for 
80,000 frs. Altogether, the sale was memor¬ 
able for its surprises, no less than for the 
choiceness of the pictures and the magnitude 
of the prioes. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

On Tuesday last the colossal bronze statue of 
the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, by Mr. Brock, 
presented to the Margate Infirmary by Lady 
Wilson, was unveiled by Sir dames Paget in the 
presenoe of a distinguished company invited by 
lady Wilson. Sir James Paget, in a short 
address, told the story of Sir Erasmus Wilson’s 
life, his wise winning of wealth and noble dis¬ 
posal of it, with that finished eloquence and 
restrained feeling which always recalls the 
classic masters of speech. Mr.JBussell Lowell, 
as a vice-president of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, added a warm recognition of Sir Erasmus 
Wilson’s generosity to the cause of Egyptology, 
noting the remarkable manner in which his im¬ 
agination late in life had seized, and his scientfic 
skill had so mastered, a new study that he had 
produoed the best popular history of Egypt in 
the English language. The liberal arrangements 
of Lady Wilson made the visit most agreeable to 
herguests. 

We have received from the Bev. W. C. 
Window, of Boston, IT. 8., vice-president of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, a copy of the 
following letter, addressed to him by Mr. 
Martin Brimmer, president of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, under date April 28: 

“lam instructed by the Trustees of the Museum 
of Fine Arts to offer through you to the committee 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund their sincere and 
cordial thanks for the large and valuable collection 
of pottery, metal-work, and other objects ex¬ 
cavated at Naucratia and at San, and presented 
by the fund to the museum. They have great 
satisfaction in exhibiting these varied illustrations 


of ancient art and manners of both immediate and 
permanent interest. 

“ The trustees gratefully appreciate the kind 
services of Miss Edwards, of Mr. Petrie, and of 
Mr. Head, in the selection and cataloguing of the 
objects given; and they feel especially indebted to 
you for the efficient interest you have taken in this 
gift to the museum.” 

With reference to earlier donations, we also 
quote the following paragraph from the annual 
report of the trustees of the same museum for 
1885: 

“ Certainly the most notable, if not the largest, 
donatiou to the museum during the year is that 
mado by the Egypt Exploration Fund of a number 
of objects, principally for domestic use, found at 
San during the excavations conducted there under 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The important work by Sir Noel Paton 
which, last autumn, we mentioned as in pro¬ 
gress has now been completed, and will shortly 
be on view to the public, previous to its pass¬ 
ing into the engraver’s hands. It belongs 
definitely to the later series of the painters 
productions—works which are large in scale and 
broad in treatment; which are as exclusively 
allegorical in form, as unmistakably didactic in 
aim, as a fresco by Giotto or Orcagna. Its 
subject is the Christian choice of Hercules. It 
depicts Humanity under the familiar type of a 
youthful and mail-clad soldier, tempted by the 
varied and importunate appetites of the world, 
which are personified under the figure of a 
seductive, luridly beautiful woman, who holds 
aloft a flaming goblet of ruddy wine. The face 
of this figure, lull of an imperious charm, is 
thrown backwards, with its masses of dark 
voluminous curls, amid whose luxuriance are 
set a few roses of dusky crimson, over-blown, 
and ready to fall in sudden ruin, one petal 
already fluttering from them towards the earth. 
Her bare arms are adorned with gold and 
gems; round her naked neck is clasped a circlet 
of antique coins figured with the heads of the 
great mythical monarchs of the kingdoms of the 
world and their glory; a kirtle of randy green 
half veils the exuberant curves of her body; 
the contours of her lower limbs are seen through 
folds of a changeful yellow drapery, which 
flushes in its shadows into an angry red ; and 
from her shoulders depends a curiously fashioned 
lute—that instrument of her enchantment whose 
notes the souls of men hear and follow “ as a 
bird the fowler’s pipe.” Around her is the 
blackness of the sky of night; behind and 
beneath her a yawning gulf, through whose 
obscurity the eye can find no bottom, and into 
which there juts a wild and craggy promon¬ 
tory, which is lit up luridly by the unseen 
nether fires. Near the temptress, in a lonely, 
shadowed corner of the foreground—where the 
very poppies of oblivion themselves are withered, 
and drooping, and ready to die—lies a skeleton, 
swathed still in dimmed splendour of quaintly 
fashioned doublet, its hooded fool’s-cap fallen 
from the head, and the skull grinning forth 
upon the struggle in front. There, towards the 
left, the canvas brightens about the form of the 
youthful warrior, who turns from the temptress, 
and in the very action plants his mailed foot 
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and archaeological Interest, is especially gratifying, 
as it was made in acknowledgment of the American 
contributions to the Exploration Fund, which has 
been spent upon an enterprise of world-wide 
interest. Pleasant it is to see how liberality 
begets liberality; and pleasant also is it to note how 
lively an interest the American people take in 
researches carried on in a remote laud for the 
elucidation of facts bearing upon the life and 
occupation of the most ancient of races, and touch¬ 
ing Bible history in so many points.” 


upon the coils of a terribly rendered ansk 
crushing the foul thing into loathly dead 
casts off in horror the eager hand that woeii 
detain him; yields himself to the celestial gmk 
who hovers on white wings above, amid tk 
celestial blue; and prepares resolutely to trai 
the rocky upland path, where in Hie distaas 
we see a vision of the “ pure lilies of eterai 
peaoe.” The picture is wonderfully rich sal 
searching in its symbolism. It is certainly on 
of the most solemn and impressive of the work 
of its earnest-minded painter. 

Miss Habkison proposes to give a course of 
four lectures at the British Museum on “ TV 
Topography and Monuments of Athens, wifi 
special reference to Pausanias,” on Wednesday 
June 9, and three following Wednesdays, <: 
4.30 p.m.; and also another coarse on “The 
Technique of Greek Vases ” on Friday, Jone 11. 
and three following Fridays at the same hoar. 
Miss Harrison’s personal knowledge of fie 
monuments of Gteeoe in situ, and her sdentiJu 
acquaintance with the art of Greek vases, rash 
these courses of special importance. Fall 
particulars of the lectures may be had of Mis 
Wilson, 45s, Colville Gardens, B aya w a t er, W. 

Thebe will be on view next week, in Mr. 
McLean’s gallery in the Hay-market, a ooDec 
turn of drawings and sketches made by Mr. 
Pownoll Williams on the Riviera, the Itahss 
lakes, Switzerland, &c. 

Th e p rivate view of Messrs. Cassell’s Black 
and White Exhibition, to be held at the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, will be ea 
Wednesday, June 2. The exhibition will opts 
to the publio the following day, and continue 
open till June 18. 

Messes. Chables Scbibneb’s Sons have 
just published at New York the first volume 
of an elaborate Cyclopaedia of Painters oni 
Painting, edited by Mr. J. D. Champlin, with 
the assistanoe of Mr. Charles Perkins. Its aim 
is to rive an exhaustive list, arranged in alpha¬ 
betical order, of all artists down to the present 
time, as well as of their works, together with i 
full bibliography. The illustrations are of three 
kinds : (1) Sketches in outline of the more im¬ 
portant pictures, intended to supplement the 
verbal descriptions; (2) portraits of the painten; 
(3) facsimiles of monograms and signature). 
In addition, each volume will have twelve fall- 
page illustrations of modem paintings, repro¬ 
duced by photogravure. Of these, the fiat 
volume gives nine examples of French artiste, 
and only two of Englishmen—W. ML Hunt sad 
Mr. Poynter. The work will be completed in 
four volumes, of which the second is announced 
for next autumn. The edition is limited to 500 


Thebe is now on view at the Bnrlingtos 
Fine Arts Club a small hut ohoioe collection 
of illuminations from MSS., principally of the 
Italian and French schools, lent by Mr. 
C. Brinsley Marlay. 

The sixth edition of Liibke’s valuable History 
of Architecture, issued in parts by Seemans, 
of Leipzig, is now completed. The printing, 
and the many additional woodcuts, are of 
excellent quality. The new matter in the 
history of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth century architecture is due to the 
editor, Dr. Lfitzow. 


THE 8TAQE. 

THE BBINCE8s’s TRAGEDY. 

The new piece at the Prinoess’s, whose scene 
is laid in the Athens of 400 b.c., is not doe, 
let us say to begin with, to that Hellenic 
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errors and omissions, and may ’possibly have 
wondered why the pianist paid but little heed, 
at times, to ,the composers directions with 
regard to the rate at which some of the move¬ 
ments should be taken; as, for example, to the 
moderate in the finale of the “ Waldstein,” or to 
the geschwind, dock nicht zu sehr, in the last 
movement of Op. 101. But, if not always e» 
regie, he gives us readings of these great sonatas 
full of poetry, passion, and power; and while he 
is playing he carries his audience with him. The 
cnticmay reason calmly afterwards, and pointout 
failings; but he comes too late. Herr Rubinstein 
has produced his effect, and obtained a verdict 
of approval from the public. The grandest per¬ 
formances of the afternoon, to our mind, were 
the adagio of the “ Moonlight a wonderful 
illustration of the pianist’s orf de chanter sur le 
piano —the whole of the D minor sonata (Op. 
31, No. 2), and the theme and variations of Op. 
57, of Op. 109, and of Op. 111. In this last sonata 
Herr Bubinstein rose fully to the height of his 
argument, and his interpretation was as pure as 
it was poetical. 

At the third recital last Monday afternoon, 
St. James’s Hall was again packed. The pro¬ 
gramme was devoted to the two great contem¬ 
poraries of Beethoven—Schubert and Weber— 
and to Mendelssohn, the master who holds a 
position midway between the so-called classical 
and romantic schools. Schubert’s great Fantasia 
in C was a wonderful piece of pianoforte 
playing ; but with the exception of the slow 
movement, an exaggerated rendering of the work. 
Of the smaller Schubert pieces most of the ‘ ‘ Mo¬ 
ments Musicals” were delightfully rendered. 
The Eflat Impromptu was taken at tremendous 
speed; but the piece fairly admits of it. The 
same, however, cannot be said of the Im¬ 
promptu in C minor (Op. 90, No. 1), which is 
marked allegro molto moderate ; yet it was 
treated in a similar manner. Weber’s sonata 
in A flat, the grandest of the four, but for the 
hurried tempi of the first and last movements, was 
magnificently interpreted. Of the rest of the 
Weber selection we will say nothing. Herr 
Bubinstein likes strong contrasts. The careless 
and sensational rendering of three short Weber 
pieces perhaps enabled his audience all the 
better to enjoy and admire a splendid perform¬ 
ance of Mendelssohn’s “ Variations S^rieuses ” 
This was followed by a number of the “Lieder 
ohno Worte ”; some beautifully played, others 
quite the reverse; and by the Capriccio (Op. 
10, No. 2), and the Sherzo a Capriccio in E 
minor. It may be noted that Herr Bubinstein 
made quite a different selection of the “ Lieder ” 
from that marked in the programme-book. All, 
however, are familiar to English audiences. 

Last Thursday afternoon, there was a mag¬ 
nificent Schumann programme, containing 
nearly all the composer’s most important 
pianoforte works. Herr Bubinstein commenced 
with the great Fantasia in C (Op. 17), dedicated 
to Liszt. His rendering of the first and last 
movements was very fine. The middle move¬ 
ment was taken at a rapid rate, and the play¬ 
ing was more wonderful than pleasing. Next 
came the Kreisleriana (Op. 16, 1-8). The slow 
numbers were charmingly interpreted; some of 
the others were somewhat maltreated. The per¬ 
formance of the “ Etudes Symphoniques ” was, 
taken as a whole, the finest of the afternoon. 
All the pianist’s best qualities, and but few of 
his failings, were noticeable. After this, came 
the Sonata in F sharp minor (Op. 11). The two 
middle movements were admirably played, but 
there was much exaggeration in the first and 
last. The programme comprised several smaller 
pieces, in which Herr Bubinstein was beard at 
his best, and concluded with “The Carnival,” 
which the pianist plays with characteristic 
effect, though not in Mdme. Schumann’s 
style. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

At the fourth Bichter concert last Monday 
evening, M. E. d’Albert’s Symphony in F 
was performed for the first time in England. 
Last year Herr Bichter gave the young com¬ 
poser’s overture, “ Hyperion ”; and the extrava¬ 
gant character of the writing led one to fear 
that he was not on the right road to fame. In 
the symphony M. d’Albert is far less preten¬ 
tious ; but it must be confessed that, in spite of 
much thoughtful and clever workmanship, the 
music makes no definite impression. Again 
the composer has fallen into the serious error 
of undue length: the symphony occupies in 
performance over fifty minutes. There is not 
sufficient character or charm in the thematic 
material of the various movements to warrant 
such a demand on the time and patienoe of the 
listener. The scherzo is needlessly spim out, 
and the slow introduction to the finale seems 
unnecessary. The first movement is the most 
satisfactory; the slow movement is extremely 
vague. The finalevB vigorous, butnoisy. The work 
altogether is one which does M. d’ Albert con¬ 
siderable credit; and in his next attempt we shall 
hope for mare imagination and greater power of 
concentration. The symphony was well rendered 
under Herr Kichter’s direction. The programme 
included Mendelssohn’s charming overture, 
“Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage, ’ ’ Beethoven’s 
“ Egmont ” overture, the “ Siegfried ” Funeral 
March, and Liszt’s seoond Hungarian Bhapsody. 

Senor Sarasate gave his fourth orchestral 
concert last Saturday afternoon at St. 
James’s Hall. He played in his best man¬ 
ner Lalo’s clever “ Symphonic Espagnole ” 
and a showy Concerto by Wieniawski. Having 
exhausted the classical repertoire of concertos, 
Senor Sarasate is obliged to draw from lighter 
material. The Wieniawski Concerto may not 
rank very high as a work of art; but, at any 
rate, it gives the player many opportunities of 
displaying his phenomenal gifts. The greatest 
four de force of the afternoon was, however, the 
“ Bhapsodie Hongroise ” by Aner. This, of 
course, brought an encore. The orchestral 
music, under Mr. Cusins’s direction, consisted 
of a Volkmann Serenade, the “ Tannhauser ” 
overture, and a Gounod Saltarello. 

Mr. Charles Halle commenced his series of 
chamber concerts at the Prince’s Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, May 15. The pro¬ 
gramme was one of exceptional interest; and, 
interpreted by such artists as Mdme. Norman- 
Neruda, Signor Piatti, and the concert-giver, it 
could not fail to give the highest satisfaction. 
Mr. Halle inoludes iu his scheme not only 
standard classical compositions, but more 
modem works by Brahms, Dvorak, and Grieg, 
and thus makes his programme doubly attrac¬ 
tive. At the first concert Dvorak’s Pianoforte 
Trio in F minor was given; last Saturday Grieg’s 
pleasing and clever Sonata for piano and vio¬ 
loncello ; while for to-day (May 29) Brahms’s 
seldom-heard Piano Trio in B minor, and a new 
Trio by Godard, are announced. Mr. Halle 
played Sohumann’s G.minor Sonata at the first 
concert, and at the second Chopin’s second Im¬ 
promptu and Barcarole, and, as usual, received 
much applause. His reading of the Barcarole 
was admirably delicate and refined. 


MUSIC NOTE. 

Mr. William Beeves announces a series of 
sixpenny volumes of musical biography and 
criticism, to be called the “ St. Cecilia ” series. 
Each volume will have a portrait and a page of 
miniature music. The first volume on Franz 
Liszt, written by Mr. T. Carlaw Martin, editor 
of the Magazine of Music, is published this 
week. The next will be Beethoven, by Mr. 
Mortimer Wheeler; which will be followed by 
Chopin and Schumann. 


CHATTO & WIHDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


“THE BIGHT HONOURABLE":i 

Romanoe of Society and Politics. By JUSTE 
MCCARTHY, M.P., and Mm. CAMPBELL- 
PRAED. 8 vols., crown 8vo. At every Library 


BURIED DIAMONDS: a Novel. By Sarah 

TYTLER, Author of “Saint Mungo’s City,” Ac. 
8 vols., Crown 8vo. At every Libraiy. 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN. By Mark Twain. 

Cheap Edition. Poet 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 

[/a the prm*. 


CAMIOLA: a Novel. By Justin McCarthy 

Author of “Dear Lady Disdain,” Ac. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 9vo, doth extra, 8a. ed. 


FIRST PERSON SINGULAR: a Hovel 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. Author of “Jowph's 
Coat,” Sco. With a Frontispiece by Arthur Hop¬ 
kins. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 
doth extra, 8s. 6d. [I mm e di ei d t. 


MISCELLANIES: Essays. By Algernon 

CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, Us. 


NEW CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS. 

Post 8vo, illustrated hoards. Is. each. 


By O0IDA. 
Prinoess Naprosine. 

By QBAXT ALLEY. 
Strange Stories. 

By WALTER BESAHT. 

Dorothy Forster. 

By ROBERT BU08AHAI. 

Foxglove Manor. 

By BALL OAIVE. 

The Shndow of a Crime. 

By WILKIE COLLIES. 

“I say No I” 


By CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
The Way of the World. 

By JAKES RUICIKAI. 

Qraoe Balmaign's Sweet¬ 
heart. 

By SIOBGE R. SHE. 

Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells. 

By R. L. BTSVH80I. 

Prince Otto. 


NEW POPULAR 8HILLING NOVELS. 


THE SILVERADO 8QUATTERS. By 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
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LITERATURE. 

Baldwin: a Book of Dialogues. By Vernon 

Lee. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Baldwin, like moet good books, is worth 
careful study from more than one side. It 
has a message for all people, to which 
only indolence or indifference can be deaf. 
Although it is a book of dialogues, and, 
therefore, not lacking in dramatic interest, 
its first recommendation lies in its very earnest 
presentment of some of the great problems 
of life and art which press pertinaciously for 
a solution upon our own generation. The 
subjects proposed are discussed courageously 
and conscientiously, and often with a com¬ 
pression and force which fills parts of the 
hook with pregnant suggestion. 

The “ Introduction ”—oddly so-called— 
bids itself be read not first, but last. Perhaps 
the caution should be repeated here, so as to 
prevent readers from becoming involved too 
deeply at first to give it up after the second 
paragraph and read it in its proper place, 
which is certainly the end of the book. 
Baldwin himself (like the rest of us) both is 
and is not. iravra xwptl Kal ovSev pivti — 
“ the something to which we give the names 
of our friends is a creature somehow mys¬ 
teriously bom of ourselves and of them,” 
says the author of the book which bears his 
name. So Baldwin must clearly be taken as 
the type and spokesman of certain tendencies 
of our own shifty, undisciplined, self-conscious, 
utilitarian, earnest age. He is placed by the 
accident of education at something of a 
woman’s standpoint (one is tempted to think, 
salra reverentta, that this is, perhaps, why he 
is sometimes really too diffuse); and he is 
still further qualified to run his eye down 
the whole hierarchy of ideas from the fact 
that, though he is a very English Briton, 
family circumstances have subjected him suffi¬ 
ciently long to French influences to make him, 
not French, but cosmopolitan. This, one 
knows, sometimes happens. Although a 
Frenchman bom certainly cannot rid his soul 
of the national bias when he changes the sky 
that covers him, a foreigner transplanted early 
enough to French soil seems often to be 
stripped of the accidents of country, and to 
become a citizen of the world. Vernon Lee 
gives us an account of the moral and specu¬ 
lative history of her Choregus. Brought up 
in Rome when it was more like a museum 
and antiquity shop then it is now, music-mad 
in his teens, then steeped in Lessing and 
Goethe, no wonder he conceived a vague enthu¬ 
siasm for the Greeks, the beautiful, the antique, 
and a very proper hatred for the morbid, 
the not-beautiful. He is then discovered 
“straggling hopelessly with certain ideas 
that were surrounded by a kind of blackness: 


Death, Sin, Pain, Justice.” The dialogues 
show how he dealt with these night-mares, 
though the general result of all his struggling 
and troubling is sad enough, seeing that he 
is left 

“ A creature troubled with the desire to create, 
yet able only to criticise ; consumed (which is 
worse) with the desire to affirm, yet oondemned 
to deny; a life spent in being repelled by the ex¬ 
aggerations of one’s friends,and attracted bv the 
seeming moderation of one’s enemies, in taking 
exception in the midst of assent; soepticism in 
a nature that desires to believe and rely, intel¬ 
lectual isolation for a man who loves to be 
borne edong by the current—an unsatisfactory 
state of affairs, yet to me the only one conceiv¬ 
able.” 

Why is this? Says the Epilogue (called 
“ Introduction ”): 

“ And yet, Baldwin and I are distinct; he does 
not understand me quite ; he stands outside me; 
he is not I. No, dear friend Baldwin, better 
far than I and wiser, but perhaps a little less 
human, you are not myself; you are my 
mentor, my teacher, my power of being taught; 
and you live, dear abstract friend, on the 
border-land between fact and fancy,” 

Baldwin is presented to us as “a scientific 
thinker, a moralist, and an aesthete [terrible 
word!]; and each of the three component 
parts is always starting up when you expect 
one of the others.” So says Mrs. Blake, a 
writer of novels and, therefore, a person of 
observation. And truly, at all seasons, Bald¬ 
win is showing us how questions of aesthetics 
run into ethics. He is often thoroughly stimu¬ 
lating ; but often, too, he unnecessarily irri¬ 
tates us (and, I am sure, must have woefully 
vexed his friends) by his too frequent “I 
have passed through it myself.” This 
Pharisaism, this assurance of salvation found, 
is a weak point in these admirable dialogues. 
The author is an accomplished literary artist; 
but one may venture to doubt the expediency 
of such a method when one remembers how a 
still greater literary artist (he of the Re¬ 
public and Phaedo and the rest) dispensed 
with it. It is in Baldwin’s nature to be too 
dogmatic; as, for intance, when he holds the 
scales between the old “idealistic” painter 
and the young “realistic” writer about the 
value of “idealism” and “realism” in art. 

“ The Value of the Ideal ” is the title of what 
is, with all its many characteristic beauties, 
the least valuable dialogue in the book. To 
begin with, those who are not paintors will 
probably resent the use of the sacred terms 
realism and idealism to distinguish between 
realistic and symbolic art. It is contended, 
on the one hand, that “realistic” art 
is wasteful, giving us what we do no 
want, what we see, what we can more 
easily get elsewhere; on the other hand, 
that symbolic art is wasteful in suggest¬ 
ing with the brush what “any writer could 
do as well with the pen.” Great space 
is lost in this discussion by the confusion of 
two very different questions—the contrast of 
the realistic and the symbolic in art, and the 
question as to the attempted trespasses of arts 
literary on to the domain of arts graphic. 
Out of the latter dispute it is difficult to see 
one’s way. The “ common measures ” of the 
arts are hard to arrive at, and reasoning by 
analogy is proverbially unsafe. However, 
different materials, different methods and in¬ 
struments; you cannot paint a picture with 


a chisel nor hew a bust with a brush. The 
quarrel between symbolic and realistio art is 
another thing. Does it not seem that all 
the fine arts are symbolic ? Such art being 
a representation, how can you represent 
except by symbols ? How else, for example, 
can you represent three dimensions on a 
superficies? In all the fine arts, surely, 
literary as well as graphic, the way in whioh 
the symbols are grouped to make avvohov n 
is “ ideal ” in that it is a generalisation; and, 
moreover, it must bear the impress of the 
artist character. Only—all that has been 
contributed to the result by “ character ” is 
not to be discerned by the wisest and subtlest 
of mortal men. 

We can well understand Olivia when she 
says “I don’t know what it is about you, 
Baldwin, but somehow you always make me 
feel inclined to contradict you; and yet I 
agree with you.” If Olivia could have read 
these deeply interesting dialogues, she would 
see that her friend sometimes splits straws in 
order to show that it is, after all, only straw- 
splitting. 

“ ‘ But then,’ she went on with some hesita¬ 
tion, ‘ if you are like that, why always show 
yourself out and dried; a hard lump of 
opinions ? ’ Baldwin laughed. ‘ Because it’s 
more sensible and usefuL All these doubts, all 
that one feels on personal subjects, concerns 
only oneself, at most such others as may be in 
the same state. Ton poets can appeal to such 
others, give them your sympathy by showing 
them your feeling; it is one of your great uses 
in the world; one of the uses also of the great 
novelist. A mere logic chopper can’t. But 
such things don’t prevent one’s having opinions. 
On the oontrary, one’s opinions come out of it, 
since all that constitutes one’s life, one’s expe¬ 
rience ; out of each vague and shimmering 
feeling comes an opinion, and I showed you 
myself.” 

“The Responsibilities of Unbelief” is a 
dialogue between three rationalists, closely 
reasoned and inspiring. Baldwin here main¬ 
tains that individuals are not entitled to seek 
peace merely where they can find it, but 
always with reference to the rest of mankind. 
Man, again, has not simply to seek and find 
scientific truth, but to demolish a host of 
bad habits—“ spiritual sloth, spiritual sybari¬ 
tism, spiritual irresponsibility.” He sees in 
the Protestantism of the Reformers the spirit 
of freedom in the clothing suited to its then 
age. He earnestly urges on the heirs of an 
intellectual past to use their heritage for 
more than selfish gratification, just as 
those who succeed to a material patrimony 
therewith take up new duties. This for 
progress, whioh is “ in direct proportion to 
the utilisation of the various sorts of capital— 
physical, intellectual, and moral: land, money, 
muscles, brains, hearts—which we possess.” 
To the friend who pleads that in vehemently 
clearing away comfortable half-beliefs he is 
wasting a certain proportion of the world’s 
happiness, destroying hitherto unperturbed 
subjective universes, he replies that he will 
not oonsent to the degradation of human 
nature, for “ increasing truth is the law of 
increasing good.” Besides, truth is not the 
property of this or that man, that the happi¬ 
ness of individuals should be considered; it 
is the world’s. Man’s successive disappoint¬ 
ments with God or Nature have arisen from 
his anthropomorphism. As for morality, 
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Baldwin regards it as indispensable rules of 
the road, which he holds himself called upon 
to preach for the good of the world. For 
there is “ for the souls which we know, for 
the souls which look up to us for instruction 
and assistance, a hell—a hell of moral doubt 
and despair and degradation, a hell where 
there is fire enough to scorch the most callous, 
and ice enough to numb the warmest, and 
mud to clog and bedraggle the most noble 
among us.” In this dialogue we have a very 
refreshing cynic, the lightliest and best pour- 
trayed character in the book, a “man of 
science” of the type which “enjoys con¬ 
troversy as a sort o 1 aesthetic pleasure,” the 
contemner of enthusiasms, “at bottom the 
most sympathising of men,” and one who 
“loved metaphysics as he did a French 
comedy.” 

The general bearing of the second dialogue 
on “ The Consolation of Belief ” is described 
by Baldwin himself: 

“You said that the whole world proclaimed 
the lovingness of God, and I pointed out to 
you that if the constitution of the universe was 
the proof of God’s nature, it was quite as easy 
to prove that He is entirely cruel and unjust as 
that he is all loving and righteous. You then 
said that He would set everything right in a 
future life; and when I asked for your reasons 
for a belief in a future life, you returned to 
your original statement that God was all good, 
and insisted that since He was all good, we 
must absolutely believe in a future state where 
He would compensate for the evil of this world. 
Then I told you that in my opinion omnipo¬ 
tence could not have the benefit of compensa¬ 
tion, and that, moreover, the very fact of there 
being evil to compensate in the world mili¬ 
tated against the notion of the Creator of this 
evil caring to compensate it.” 

Baldwin’s opponent (a lady) accuses him of 
wilful unhappiness; but he turns her weapons 
against herself with the assertion that though 
her “ conviction” is certainly an element of 
happiness, it is unfounded and mischievous, 
which, however, in this particular case, he 
does not satisfactorily prove. She avers that 
she is not to be classed with the fanatics of 
old, because she wishes to know, not to be, 
Qod; to which Baldwin (with not much 
weight) replies that this is merely the expres¬ 
sion of her desire, as their wish was of theirs. 
All that Baldwin thinks we may put into our 
definition of God is “ the original cause of all 
phenomena ” ; and moral attributes are as 
much (to Baldwin) the results of evolution as 
are physical attributes, for physical, mental, 
and moral are (to him) inseparable. The out¬ 
side agency which moulds our moral natures 
is not God, but mankind, opinion. The moral 
instincts are social instincts, and therefore 
cannot be predicated of God. And at last, 
“ ‘ Do you still think I am deserving of com¬ 
passion, Miss Stuart ? ’ repeated Baldwin. ‘ I 
think you are deserving of envy,’ answered 
Agatha. ‘ But I prefer to believe in the 
goodness of God.’ ” Yet there is nothing in 
the second part of the dialogue which justi¬ 
fies the change of Agatha’s sentiments. 

The discussion entitled “ Honour and Evo¬ 
lution ” is very powerful and very one-sided, 
being an examination of the claims of vivi¬ 
section by two ardent anti-vivisectionists. The 
point of difference between the interlocutors 
lies in the fact that the younger, disgusted 
with all science because of the heartless claims 


of vivisection, is tackled by Baldwin, equally 
enthusiastic, but enthusiastically convinced, 
also, that in the name of evolution, in the 
name of the largest of scientific generalisa¬ 
tions, vivisection is an offence against morality, 
and in no sense a scientific necessity. The 
old honour is the new evolutional morality 
writ small; and honour bids us not cheat, 
take away anything without compensation, 
which, in the nature of things, cannot be 
given to the animals that die under the tor¬ 
ture of the vivisector’s knife, nor to their 
race. As it is, Baldwin thinks that the dis¬ 
pute, having ended in a compromise, has 
resulted in a moral loss, for no compromise 
was admissible. It is impossible, however, 
to escape the feeling that Baldwin should, in 
all consistency, eat no meat, wear boots of 
vegetable leather, if not preach a crusade 
against Dr. “ Gesundheits” Jaeger. 

A cordial word of this review should be 
devoted to the dialogue “On Novels,” the 
most successful in the book, full of suggestion 
and fine critical observation. One must, 
however, admit by the way that one cannot 
always acquiesce in the author’s preferences 
and judgments. It is hard, for instance, to 
find Emma Bovary in the same gallery with 
Goneril and Began, and to comprehend the 
“useful” element in what seems to most 
people a very vulgar story of vulgar French 
criminality. But it is due to Yemon Lee 
to express dissent from her judgments with 
all doubt. Baldwin holds that the more 
“psychological” a novel is, the less artistio 
it becomes; for to that extent it fails of 
“the beautiful.” And as for this latter it 
can only 

exist in literature inasmuch as literature 
reproduces and reconstructs oertain sensuous 
impressions which we name beautiful; or, as 
it deals with such moral effects as give us an 
unmixed, direct unutilitarian pleasure ana¬ 
logous to that produced by these sensuous 
impressions of beauty.” 

It strikes one, however, that Baldwin of all 
people has no right to insert the “ unutili¬ 
tarian,” and ho is not quite justified in his 
use of analogy. What place, then, has the 
morally repulsive in art ? What, in the 
graphic arts, is analogous to the portrayal of 
vice in the literary arts ? How the novel has 
helped to the development of morality, non vi 
led saepe cadendo; from what freaks of nature 
the world marches in general progress; the 
close connexion between the novel and the 
society in which it is produced: these and 
similar important points (too many to record 
here) are discussed with equal force and 
originality. 

Indeed, one cannot read a page of Baldwin 
without feeling the wiser for it. Even 
where there is plain reason to dispute the 
author’s conclusions, it is often because the 
arms are put into our hands by her own 
frankness and clearness. If the book is not 
without its large measure of sadness, its 
grave and hopeful honesty supplies the 
antidote. P. A. Barnett. 


My Life at an Author. By'Martin Farquhar 
Tupper. (Sampson Low.) 

Readers of the more discriminating—or 
ought I to say the more sophisticated?— 
type have had many a good-natured laugh at 


Mr. Tupper, and they will have many another 
before they reach the last page of this 
volume; but I think that few will lay ii 
down without a warmer feeling for its author 
than they have ever entertained for the 
platitudinarian and proverbial philosopher. 
The book has for its frontispiece a photo¬ 
graphic portrait of the writer which is 
characterised by that look of lifelikeness that 
is seldom deceptive, and the face presented to 
us has a native and pervading geniality and 
kindliness of expression which are irresistibly 
attractive. Some of us may decline to accept 
Mr. Tupper’s evident estimate of the poetical 
and intellectual value of his work ; bnt the 
general verdict upon the man will be that he 
is a good fellow. He hints as much himself, 
for he says with a charming naivete —“ If I 
am not true, simple, and sincere, I am worse 
than I hope I am.” And though he also 
says very truly that it is only in human 
nature to be willing to exhibit itself at the 
best, still human nature, when it is garrulous 
is apt unconsciously to give us a peep at the 
worst also; so, as Mr. Tupper’s worst, so far 
as it can be discerned in these pages, is a very 
harmless egotism—not in the least aggressive 
—his self-characterisation is probably not far 
wrong. He might well have added good 
nature to his Bhort list of virtues; for, at a 
time when volumes of personal recollection? 
are wont to be distinguished for spite, spleen, 
and scandal, it is something to have written 
more than four hundred pages of reminiscence, 
in which there is not a sentence that can be 
objected to on the Bcore of unkindness. Mr. 
Tupper certainly writes with severity of one 
or two of his schoolmasters, and with marked 
disfavour of Nathaniel Hawthorne and Alex¬ 
ander Smith. But the schoolmasters were 
clearly unfitted for their post. Hawthorne— 
I admit with great regret—seems to have 
returned very ungraciously the warm fcoi- 
pitality he received; and Alexander Smith 
evidently showed his worst side to Mr. 
Tupper, though Mr. Tupper on his part cer¬ 
tainly does Smith an injustice in assuming 
that the charges of plagiarism brought against 
A Life Drama were really established. As 
a matter of fact, they were most conclusive!? 
disproved, as anyone may learn who will retd 
the appendix contributed to Smith’s posthu¬ 
mous volume, Lott Leaves, by Mr. P. P. Alex¬ 
ander. Still, it has to be admitted that the 
poet’s conduct during his visit to Albury, as 
described by Mr. Tupper, must have been 
anything but winning. 

With these exceptions, however, the pro¬ 
verbial philosopher has something genial to 
say or pleasant to tell concerning almost every 
man or woman mentioned in this autobio¬ 
graphy. He is evidently not a person who 
forgets the kindnesses he has received, or the 
attention that ha3 been paid to him. If one 
unworthily chose to do so, one might attribute 
to simple vanity his recital of the story of bis 
familiar reception at Buckingham Palace 
when Prince Albert bade “ Wales, come and 
shake hands with Mr. Tupper; ” but one can 
only set down to simple kindly feeling various 
other stories in which the writer is obliged, 
or honoured, by much less distinguished folk 
—notably, the anecdote of the courier who, 
when Mr. Tupper was thinking of curtailing 
a continental tour because of the failure of an 
expected remittance, pressed upon him a 
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timely loan of £100 and stoutly refused the 
£5 which the borrower «vas wishful to pay as 
interest. Mr. Tupper’s courier will share the 
fame of Thackeray’s Parisian tailor; and it 
has been his good fortune to have his services 
acknowledged in a gracefully told story, not 
in a half-contemptuous dedication like that of 
The Farit Sketch-Book. Even of his hostile 
critics Mr. Tapper writes in a tone of over¬ 
powering geniality; as, indeed, he can well 
afford to write, seeing that they have done a 
good deal to help the sale of his books and so 
put money in his purse. A propot of this, he 
tells an anecdote concerning Mr. Edmund 
Yates, an old friend of whom he says, with 
no more than justice, that “a kindlier, 
cleverer, and better-hearted man does not 
exist.” 

“ I remember how he dropped in upon me at 
Albury one morning just as I happened to be 
pasting into one of my archive-books a few 
quips and cranks anent my books from Punch : 
he adjured me ‘ not to do it! for heaven’s sake 
spare me! ’ covering his face with his bands. 
‘What’s the matter, friend?’ ‘J wrote all 
these,’ added he in earnest penitence, ‘and 1 
•vow faithfully I’ll never do it again! ’ ‘ Pray 
don’t make so rash a promise, Edmund, and so 
unkind a one too: I rejoice in all this sort of 
thing—it sells my books; besides, I’ae Maw- 
worm—I likes to be despised.’ ‘ Well, its very 
good-natured of you to say so, but I really 
never will do it again; ’ and the good fellow 
never did, so I have lost my most telling 
advertisement.” 

1 must, however, be a little less discursive 
if I am to give anything like an adequate 
account of Mr. Tupper’s book, though it 
certainly is a volume which lends itself very 
readily to desultory and scrappy treatment; 
and perhaps the best way to convey a truth¬ 
ful impression of its contents would be to 
mount a number of characteristic extracts in 
the narrowest possible margin of comment. 
The story of the writer’s schooldays, spent 
first at a private school at Brook Green and 
afterwards at the Charterhouse, where he 
was a contemporary of Thackeray, John 
Leech, Sir Arthur Helps, and others destined 
to win future fame, is both interesting and 
well told, though the part which relates to 
the Charterhouse is anything but pleasant 
reading. The combined ignorance and 
brutality, of the masters seem to have been 
almost beyond belief. With regard to the 
former, Mr. Tapper tells us that whenever 
the interpretation of the most ordinary 
passage in Homer or Virgil or Horaoe became 
matter of dispute between a monitor and his 
class, it became necessary to summon a 
“ condo ” of the entire tutorial staff in order 
to settle the difficulty; and in reference to 
the latter he asks the very pertinent question, 

“ What should we think now-a-days of an 
irate schoolmaster smashing a child’s head 
between two books in his shoulder-of-mutton 
hands till the nose bled, as I once saw ? ” 
The moral influences of such a school were 
what might have been expected. The super¬ 
vision in the boarding-houses vied in per¬ 
functoriness with the education in the class¬ 
rooms. 


wretches hanging at Newgate; that the scenes 
of cruelty to animals in Smithfield were terrible; 
that books of the vilest character were circu¬ 
lated in the long-room; and that both morality 
and religion were ignored by the severe clergy¬ 
men who reaped fortunes by neglecting five 
hundred boys.” 

To the action of the tyrannical drilling of 
the Rev. Or. Russell upon an over-sensitive 
nature Mr. Tupper attributes a serious aggra¬ 
vation and prolongation of the stammer, which 
was to some extent a natural infirmity, and 
which debarred him from the highest places 
in school, prevented him first from entering 
the Church and then from practising at the 
bar, and gradually forced him into literature 
—“hence my written poetries in lieu of 
spoken prose.” We know, on high authority, 
that poets “ learn in sorrow what they teach 
in song”; perhaps some of the cruel-kind 
critics, who are Mr. Topper’s best advertisers, 
may suggest that the somewhat prosaio nature 
of his special sorrow may account for the 
peculiar quality of the work which is its out¬ 
come. 

On the chapter devoted to the author’s 
college life I must not linger, though it con¬ 
tains some interesting reminiscences. A few 
of his university contemporaries seem to have 
believed in his powers with the same fervid 
faith which was afterwards to be inspired in 
the breast of “ the great reading public.” He 
twice competed for the Newdigate Prize; and 
on both occasions a oollege friend, now Canon 
Abney, “ was,” Mr. Tupper tells us, 

“ so certain that the said prizes in these suc¬ 
cessive years were to fall to me, that he learnt 
my poems by heart in order to recite them as 
my speech-substitute in the Sheldonian Theatre 
at Commemoration.” 

With characteristic simplicity he adds the 
record of a rumour that he 

“ came second on both occasions—one of thorn 
[the poems] certainly had a 2 marked on it 
when returned to me, but I know not who 
placed it there.” 

Tn another contest he was more successful, 
though for some not very obvious reason he 
manifests quite unusual shyness in chron¬ 
icling his success. He says, modestly, 

“ I scarcely like to mention it, as a literary 
incident, but being a curious and unique anec¬ 
dote, it shall be stated. [I may note, in 
parenthesis, that for a poet of world-wide fame 
Mr. Tupper’s prose style is a trifle slip-shod. 
But I resume the ‘ statement ’ of the anecdote.] 

I had the honour at Christ Church of being 
prizetaker of Dr. Burton's theological essay 
‘The Reconciliation of Matthew and John,’ 
when Gladstone, who' had also contested it, 
stood second; and when Dr. Burton had me 
before him to give me the £2d worth of books, 
he requested me lo allow Mr. Gladstone to have 
£o worth of them, as he was so good a second. 
Certainly such an easy concession was one of 
my earliest literary triumphs.” 

Mr. Tupper’s admiration for his friend and 
theological rival seems to have culminated in 
1864, the year of the great Oxford election, 
when he published what he describes as “ a 
somewhat famous copy of verses,” ending 
with 


‘‘Let me reoord, too,” writes Mr. Tupper, 
“ that in those evil days (for I am not one who 
can think this age as pejor avia) boys used to go 
on their Monday morning’s return from the 
weekly holiday out of their way to ’see the 


“ Orator, statesman, scholar, wit, and sage, 

The Crichton,—more, the Gladstone of the 
age;” 

and it has since apparently somewhat de¬ 
clined, for in the Three Hundred Sonnett the 


poet published “a well-known palinode”— 
I am ashamed to admit that it is not at all 
known to me—commencing 

“ Beware of mere delusive eloquence,” 
and “ a still more caustio lyric,” beginning 
with the withering line, 

“ Glazing tongue whom none can trust.” 

In this oonnexion it may be mentioned that 
Mr. Tupper has not concerned himself largely 
with publio affairs; but when the imperative 
call of duty has come he has spoken out, and 
his influence upon history has been as potent 
as it has been, up to this time, unsuspected. 
Until this book was published the world did 
not know that Mr. Tupper was the real 
originator of the volunteer movement. The 
world had also been ignorant of the fact that 
the result of the division in the House of 
Commons on the Affirmation Bill was entirely 
the result of a poem written by Mr. Tapper 
and sent to every member. How little do 
we know who are the real motive powers in 
our national life! 

But to return to literature. The author’s 
earliest venture ought to have been more 
successful than it was, for he was allowed the 
grand opportunity of reviewing himself in 
one of the most influential literary organs. 
Mr. Tapper was, however, too severely con¬ 
scientious to avail himself of the grand 
chance, as the following story will show: 

“ When my book appeared, Lewin offered to 
review it for me in the Literary Gazette, then 
edited by his friend Mr. Landon, L. E. L.’s 
brother. An unusual rash of business just 
then ooming in to him, and the editor pressing 
for copy, Lewin begged me to write the article 
myself, to which I most reluctantly assented, 
resolving, however, to be quite impartial. The 
result was that when I handed the critique to 
my busy friend, ho quickly said, afier a hurried 
glance, ‘ Why, this won’t do at all; you have 
cut yourself up cruelly, instead of praising, as 
you ought to have done. I must do it myself, 

I suppose. Here, copy ont this opinion for me, 
if you can read it—it’s Mr. Brodie’s—and I 
can’t.’ With that ho threw my MS. into the 
waste-paper basket, and I did his work for hi n, 
while he commended me with due vigour, and 
sent his clerk off with a too kind verdict to the 
expectant editor.” 


That magnum opus, the Proverbial Phil¬ 
osophy, the work for which generations yet 
unborn will bless and praise the immortal 
name of Tupper, had, we learn, a somewhat 
sentimental origin. Its author tells us that 
it is, and always has been, amazingly popular 
among the purchasers of wedding presents; 
and, now that the story of its birth is revealed, 
it ought to be more popular still. 


“ In the year 1828, when under Mr. Holt’s roof 
at Albury (anno aetatis meae IS), I bethought 
myself, for the special use and behoof of my 
cousin Isabelle, who seven years after became 
my wife, that I would transcribe my notions 
on the holy estate of matrimony. A letter 
was too light, and a formal essay too heavy, 
and I didn’t care to versify my thoughts, so 
I resolved to convey them in the manner of 
Solomon’s proverbs or the ‘Wisdom’ of Jesus 
the son of Sirach; and I did so, successively, in 
the articles first on Marriage, then Love, then 
Friendship, and fourthly on Education; several 
other pieces growing afterwards.” 

The first series of philosophisings was not 
a veiy great success, for though it passed 
into a second edition, and eventually into a 
third, it failed tq,bring the author any money. 
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The seoond and following series had better 
Inch, for having left Riekerby, his first pub¬ 
lisher, he went to Hatcbards, from whom, 
for a good many years, he received from £500 
to £800 a year, having benefited them and 
himself “ by something like £10,000 a-piece.” 
Mr. Tupper, however, is not mercenary. He 
cares not to dwell upon these sordid details; 
hut he loves to enlarge upon the fragrant in¬ 
cense of admiration which has been offered at 
his shrine. He delights to record the thrilling 
and gratifying facts that N. P. Willis—poor 
fellow—quoted from the Philosophy believing 
it to be the work of a long deceased classic; 
that another Amerioan admirer published it in 
a volume containing also the Proverbs of 
Solomon and the “Beauties” of Shakspere, 
and illustrated with engravings of the Temple 
at Jerusalem, Stratford-on-Avon, and Albury 
House; that an anonymous “eminent 
person ” asked Mr. Tapper’s youngest daugh¬ 
ter if she were a descendant of the “ celebra¬ 
ted Elizabethan author ”; that suoh univer¬ 
sally known organs of public opinion as the 
American Courier , the Cincinnati Atlas,' and 
the Philadelphian Episcopal Recorder , declared 
the Proverbial Philosophy to be full of genius 
and sure of immortality; that on one evening 
he had to dispense no fewer than a hundred 
autographs; and that though three Yankee 
literary ladies who pursued him with scissors 
were unsuccessful in their attempt to re-enact 
the “ rape of the lock,” a wily negro hair- 
cutter realised a goodly sum by exhibiting in 
his window, and afterwards retailing, some 
sacred clippings from the head of genius. 

Mr. Tupper’s vanity is too simple and 
childlike to he irritating to any person of 
ordinary good nature and with any sense of 
humour, but it is intensely amusing. He 
tells us quite gravely, and evidently with no 
sense of the audacity of the attempt, that he 
wrote a continuation of Coleridge’s Christabel. 
He believes that had circumstances been 
favourable he might have won fame as an 
inventor, and gives a list of his inventions. 
He tells us he feels that if he “ had had com¬ 
mon chances ” he would have been an orator, 
for “ when I kindle up my steam-horse goes 
off and carries all his audience with him.” 
His phraseology is often quaint, as when, 
for example, he speaks of a “ breeches ” 
Bible as being valued beyond its worth “ as a 
readable volume ”; and he has a queer 
vocabulary containing such words as 
“authorial,” “ balladisms,” and “matri¬ 
mony,” used to indicate, not the wedded state, 
but an inheritance derived from a mother, as 
a “patrimony” is an inheritance derived 
from a father. But it is impossible even to 
mention all the entertaining things in a book 
which resembles the Bible aforesaid in being 
eminently “readable.” I recommend it 
heartily to all and sundry. Ho one will want 
to read it twice, but anyone may read it once 
with real enjoyment. 

James Ashcboft Noble. 


Cosmopolitan Essays. By Sir Richard Temple. 
With Maps. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Tub practice of collecting and republishing 
the essays and speeches of literary and public 
men is gaining ground; and it is a practice 
not to he encouraged. As a rule, these fugi¬ 
tive pieces, written for a purpose, cease to be 


of value when that purpose is served. 
Because an essay is read with interest in a 
magazine it by no means follows that it 
deserves a place among permanent literature. 
Sir Richard Temple has a tender affection for 
the children of his own pen, and reproduces 
them in a stout volume, the title of which 
accurately describes its contents. He treats 
of all the quarters of the globe, and treats of 
all well. He overflows with information and 
writes agreeably; and his essays, taken as 
such, are far above the average. Still, we 
think he would have done better to have 
diminished the size of his book, and confined 
his republication to those subjeots of which 
he is specially qualified to treat. Of India, 
and everything connected with India, Sir 
Richard cannot give us too much; and we 
particularly recommend to our readers, even 
if they .have read them before, his chapters 
on the fall of Khartum, the armies of the 
Indian princes, and the Russo-Afghan frontier. 

The effect that the desertion of Gordon and 
the abandonment of Khartum must surely 
have on our relations with India is skilfully 
traced by Sir Richard. According to him, 
there are six principal factors in our power 
over the Indian people : 

“1. Good government, better far than any¬ 
thing that has ever been had, or could other¬ 
wise be got, nowadays; and this despite faults 
or shortcomings. 

“ 2. A popular goodwill hence arising, and 
an acquiescence in a system which is the only 
popular one, if quiet is to be enjoyed by a 
much-vexed and long-suffering people. 

“ 3. The existence, in the country itself, of 
English military force, and the conviotion that 
a still greater English foroe exists beyond the 
sea. 

“4. The certainty that any outrage against 
British people will bo visited with a punish¬ 
ment which, though not vindiotive at all, must 
be adequate. 

“5. The cohesion of Englishmen among 
themselves, all acting with one mind against 
Oriental adversaries. 

“ 6. The tenacity of English purpose, the 
anxiety of Englishmen for doing that which 
they have once said they would do, and for 
adhering to their word.” 

These factors all hang together; none of 
them would be efficacious without the others; 
but the keystone of the whole is the sanctity 
of European life. 

It might seem a serious danger that while 
the native army of the British Indian Govern¬ 
ment consists but of 130,000 men, the native 
princes maintain armies to the amount col¬ 
lectively of 345,000; but the native sovereigns 
are bound in many ways to the British 
Government, and see that it is their interest 
to remain faithful to it. Sir Richard Temple 
asserts that, in fact, if the British power 
were to collapse, most of the native states 
would be smothered in the ruins, and that 
they fully believe this. If a revolution in 
India were to succeed, there would bo a 
cataclysm in which the native states would 
be overwhelmed, and their sovereigns victim¬ 
ised. The native sovereigns know that they 
are safe as feudatories of the British empire, 
they dread any chance of change in the 
imperial status, and look to the British 
Government as their protector. It was this 
feeling which helped to keep them loyal 
during the Mutiny, and this loyalty helped 
the British to weather that storm. The 
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native states like the distinction of serving 
the empire, and have volnntered their ser¬ 
vices on more than one occasion unasked. 
Several contingents were employed on the 
Trans-Indus frontier during the last Afghan 
war. The other day some of them volnntered 
to serve in Egypt; and Sir Richard is convinced 
that they are sure to volunteer if any opera¬ 
tions shall ever be undertaken on the Russo- 
Afghan frontier. The Princes justly con¬ 
sider that such service consolidates their 
position politically. Should complications 
arise in Contral Asia, Egypt, or the Levant, 
we have, in Sir Richard’s opinion, material 
ready to hand for general service. Were it 
desired to take over 35,000 or 40,000 men it 
would be done at onoe, and doubtless were as 
many more men wanted it would be managed. 
The men would serve with alacrity, and such 
a measure would be popular in the native 
states. 

What is the population of China? On 
this subject Sir Richard Temple has a very 
able chapter. It is admitted that the Chinese 
Government returns are entirely untrust¬ 
worthy, though the highest of them does not 
give a number greater than the country could 
support. Sir Richard proposes to ascertain 
the population of China by a comparison with 
the census made under the British Govern¬ 
ment in India. It is remarkable that the 
area of the two countries—India and China 
proper—is about the same. Both countries 
are under similar conditions—physical, ethi¬ 
cal, climatic, and geographical—and there are 
many other points of similarity which will 
be found in the essay. The result of his 
calculations is to give a population of 282 
millions for China proper, and 15 millions 
for the Central Plateau, making a grand total 
for the Chinese Empire of 297 millions—a 
result which cannot be pronounced too high. 

In an essay on the Holy Land Sir Richard 
Temple contrasts the state of India under 
British rule with that of Palestine under 
Muhammadan administration. Even now 
the Turks are obliged to govern much 
better than they used to do, for fear of tht 
number of independent witnesses travelling 
about. How blessed would be the result it 
Palestine could have for half a century such 
an administration as India has had for a whole 
one! Then, indeed, the country would begin 
to recover. Sir Richard sees under such a 
happy dispensation the old vineyards restored; 
the fig-trees re-planted; the terraces re-built 
on the hill-sides; the choked-up fountains 
cleared; the cisterns re-constructed; the 
watercourses re-paved; forests and green 
pastures re-appearing, and cattle once more on 
a thousand hills. “Theland of Canaan, under 
good government, would once more flow with 
milk and honey. The wilderness would be 
re-peopled, and the plain of Sharon would 
again blossom like the rose.” 

William Wickhim. 


The History of the Parish of TPookey. By the 
Rev. T. 8. Holmes, 'Vicar of the Parish. 
(Bristol: Jefferies.) 

This work is a successful advance upon the 
history of the parish of Wookey as recorded 
by Phelps and Collinson, and its author 
deserves to be congratulated for the example 
which he has set and for the painstaking 
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manner in which he has gone about his task. 
His book will be useful as a contribution to 
the general history of Somerset, and as an 
incitement to others to undertake similar 
work for other parishes in that neighbourhood. 

His method is described in an interesting 
introduction, in which the labours of several 
years are summarised. The parish registers 
and the title-deeds of the church endowment 
have been carefully studied, with the result 
that a good many facts have been discovered 
about families living at Wookey so far back 
as the reign of Richard II. The episcopal 
registers at Wells and the cathedral records 
furnish information as to the church, the 
rectorial leases of the sixteenth century, and 
the ancient endowment of the vicars choral. 
The early history of the manor has been 
collected from entries in the Close Rolls and 
Patent Rolls; and the papers [on bishops’ 
temporalities and lay subsidies supply the 
facts as to the sale of the church lands under 
the Commonwealth, and the names of the 
principal inhabitants at different periods. 
The author tells us that of all the sources of 
information, other than those to be found in 
the parish itself, none were so useful as the 
Court Rolls of ike Bishop’s manors which are 
open to inspection at Lambeth. From them 
he derived his knowledge of the ancient 
manorial customs, which in many points bear 
a striking resemblance to the better-known 
‘ ‘ Customs of Taunton Deane,” and was further 
enabled to give some account of the local 
forms of villeinage and to secure a good list 
of field-names. The Hallmote minutes are 
full of information about these names, which 
are now recognised as affording evidence of 
great importance* to the local historian. We 
need not accept all the author’s conjectural 
etymologies, such as “ hare-pits ” from “ here- 
path,” “ Wert Hill ” from “ CEbbawurt,” and 
the “Folly” from “ folkland ” ; but the 
reader should note the numerous names refer¬ 
ring to common-field husbandry, suoh as 
Buryfurlong, Buttice Lane, Goarway Fields, 
Feasfurlong, Syndermoor, and an acre called 
“Reeve of Wookey,” as having once been 
the appanage of the copyholder who Berved 
as bailiff. “Manganese Ground,” “Iron 
Mills,” and “Teazil Close” bear names 
referring to local industries which are 
now unfortunately extinguished. “ Sullow 
Share Plot” recalls the West-country name 
for the plough, “batch” is a hill, and 
“ lake ” is a spring or a stream; “ overland ” 
is land held by agricultural service, the word 
being connected with averagium and ouorage ; 
and “old auster ” means the site of an ancient 
house, so called from the astre or hearth-place. 
“ Gayley Mead” indicates the presence of the 
sweet-smelling myrica or gale; “ Gaston ” is 
the grass-close or “ grass town ”; “ Cunnigar 
Field" and “Laxes Cunnigar” show the 
existence of two rabbit-warrens, a somewhat 
abnormal circumstance; and “Cold Harbour” 
must, as usual, be accepted as evidence of the 
vicinity of a Roman road. The court-rolls 
date back to the early part of the fourteenth 
century. They show payments for “hallage” 
or court-dues, and “ chevage ” or head-money 
for the slaves; customary tenants pay 
“ gavelerth ” as a composition for ploughing, 
and a payment called “ gut-ferm.” No 
return is made for manual labour, because 
the copyholders are ad gabulum, “ and they 


have such allowance for their works, if they 
do them, as the works are worth in money 
according to the custom.” At one of the 
courts the corpse-men or eadaveratoru report 
that “ one sow was found dead on the moor, 
but no one is to blame.” Among other 
curious items in the accounts we may notice a 
payment for digging and thinning of “ crocus” 
for the lord’s table and for levelling the 
crocus-beds, an allowance for the “gust” of 
the villeins at Martinmas, and payments 
of wheat for church-set. As to matters of 
family history, the reader will find entries 
relating to the “ Taylors alias Buxtons,” who 
emigrated to New England in the reign of 
Charles I., and to a house and fardell of land 
called “ Strecchis-tenement.” 

There are one or two matters which will 
require attention in a future edition. Collin- 
son’s notions about the Cangi and the leaden 
trophy described by Musgrave are now quite 
obsolete, and it is hardly worth while to 
discuss his identification of Wookey Hole 
with the cavern mentioned by Clement of 
Alexandria. If anything is to be said about 
the cavern, reference should be made to that 
passage of Giraldus in which he describes the 
hollow rock on Barry Island, where “ a noise 
is heard as of smiths at work, the blowing of 
bellows, grinding of tools, and roaring of 
furnaces.” The parish of Wookey derives 
its name from the cave, in Welsh “ Ogo,” 
through which the Axe flows down from the 
heights of Mendip; and it is chiefly known 
to the world by the long labours of Prof. 
Boyd Dawkins in the great hyena den. It 
is somewhat remarkable that such widely 
famous discoveries should bo absolutely un¬ 
mentioned in the local history. It may be 
worth while to point out a slight error in the 
reference to the hundred rolls, the bishop’s 
lordship in Wells Forinsecum being wrongly 
described as a manor; and it may also be 
suggested that it is dangerous to quote a 
document rejected by Kemble as “a charter 
which claims to be original.” If such docu¬ 
ments are quoted at all, it would be well to 
give entire copies, so that the reader can judge 
whether they look like authentic records. 
The book deserves to be brought out in a 
larger form, and to be furnished with a fuller 
apparatus of authorities, in which the omis¬ 
sions above mentioned might be supplied. 

Chaeles Enron. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Court Royal. By the author of “John Her¬ 
ring.” In 8 vols. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

Ejfie Ogihie. By Mrs. Oliphant. In 2 vols. 
(Glasgow: Maclehose.) 

Muter** Venture. By the author of “ Made¬ 
moiselle Mori.” In 3 vols. (Longmans.) 

A Charge Fulfilled. By Mrs. Moles worth. 
(8. P. C. K.) 

Sir William'* Speculations. By M. Laing- 
Meason. (Sampson Low.) 

Interrupted. By “ Pansy.” (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Three Times Tried. By B. L. Fan eon. 
(S. P. C. 3L) 

The Stranger Case. By Robert L. Bathos. 
(Bevington.) 

In the introduction to his new novel the 


author of “John Herring” complains that 
critics failed to grasp the moral purpose of 
his former books. He is determined to allow 
them no opportunity of repeating the mistake 
as regards Court Royal, and we are put on 
our guard by a preliminary sketch of the 
genesis and purpose of the story. The 
author’s intention is to contrast the 
new civilisation, distinguished by “its in¬ 
dividualism and impatience of restraint 
social, moral, and religious combined with 
impulsive generosity,” and the old civilisa¬ 
tion distinguished by “traditional culture, 
infused with feudal-Christian morality,” and 
to trace their interaction on each other. Thus 
it will be observed that Court-Royal is a 
Tendena-roman of the straitest sect, and would 
satisfy the severest Teutonic exigencies. It 
labours under the primary disadvantage of 
this consciously moral order of fiction: the 
characters are rather expositions of theories 
or views of society than sympathetic creations. 
Moreover, in order to heighten the contrast 
between his opposing tendencies, the author 
is continually driven near the verge of ex¬ 
aggeration, and is more than once forced over 
the edge into the region of sheer burlesque. 
Again, he is haunted by a morbid anxiety 
that his moral purpose should not be missed, 
in spite of the introduction. It is not plea¬ 
sant, however, to be violently nudged in the 
ribs every time the attention is growing 
absorbed. Still, when all these drawbacks 
are discounted, Court Royal remains a notable 
book. But we greatly prefer the scenes laid 
in the Barbican to those laid at Court Royal. 
In the neighbourhood of Sutton Pool the 
author is able to exercise his peculiar talent: 
the discovery and analyses of strange, savage, 
and rudimentary types of human beings. The 
Jew pawnbroker is a good study of its kind; 
and Joanna, the gutter-child, pawned to him 
by a destitute mother, is the most vivid and 
interesting figure in the story. The old 
order, as represented at Court Royal, is, how¬ 
ever, rather grotesque, and contributes to a 
certain air of effort and unreality pervading 
these volumes, clever and original as they un¬ 
doubtedly are. 

In JEffle Ogihie the reading public is 
indebted to Mrs. Oliphant for one more 
pleasant novel from her inexhaustible pen. 
The story might well be recommended 
to beginners in fiction as a model for the 
simplicity with which it is constructed, and 
for the absence of padding and pretence with 
whioh it is narrated. We could wish, too, 
that beginners might possess the humanity 
and quiet humour with which Mrs. Oliphant 
describes Effle’s stepmother, the two Miss 
Dempsters (who are a good deal given to 
“havering”), and the local interests and 
politics of Gilston. There seems no reason 
why trouble should have entered at all into 
such a quiet and ordered existence as Miss 
Bffie’s. But unfortunately it is exposed to 
the diplomacy of Mrs. Ogilvie, a managing 
busy-body with a self-reliance which is never 
shaken, and a stubborn belief that her 
impulses are in perfect accord with a dis¬ 
interested prudence. She belongs to that 
class of people who are indomitably deter¬ 
mined to do their duty, and like acquaint¬ 
ing their neighbours with the fact. The 
natural consequences, of course, result from 
.Mrs. Ogilvie’s doing her duty by her step- 
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daughter in this spirit. We anticipate, how¬ 
ever, that things will oomo right in the long 
ran for Effle in spite ot her painful experi¬ 
ences. At any rate, Mrs. Oliphant does not 
dose the door of consolation upon us. Next 
to the Ogilvies the Dirom family occupy the 
principal position in these pages—a family ot 
nouveaux-riehes who make a considerable 
stir and excitement in the quiet Border 
neighbourhood. We think Mrs. Oliphant 
prepares us a little too sedulously perhaps for 
the catastrophe, and Mr. Dirom’s vulgarity is 
painted in rather strong colours. But the 
Miss Diroms are excellent, with their flighty 
enthusiasms, facile romance, and complete 
inability to grasp the realities of life. 

Like the previous hooks by the same author, 
whom we venture to assume to be a lady, 
Hester's Venture is decidedly above the 
average even of the better fiction of the day. 
It has both character and plot, is written 
with much grace and finish, and deserves a 
more permanent popularity than is usually 
the fate of novels most in demand at the 
circulating libraries. A certain air of con¬ 
fusion in the second and third volumes is 
the worst charge that can be brought against 
it. Perhaps there are too many threads in 
the narrative, and the author occasionally 
finds it difficult to retain complete control of 
them all. Again, the exact balance and con¬ 
trast of characters in pairs—Hester Torrington 
and Olivia Vane, James Berg and Arthur Pem¬ 
broke, &c.—is an early defect from which 
mature writers of fiction disengage themselves. 
But in their delineation are to be found rare 
qualities of sympathy and more than onoe 
genuine flashes of insight. Hester Torring¬ 
ton is a charming heroine, and her grand¬ 
mother, with her tact and refinement, an 
exquisite study, while Olivia Vane is a rather 
more ambitious attempt and not quite so 
successful. Nor can we can pass by the 
German merchant, Herr Miillner,. with a 
touch of German sentimentality in him and 
a belief in the soul-elevating mission of the 
stage even in England, and his vulgar 
good-natured wife. But Mrs. John Tor¬ 
rington as a character demands special atten¬ 
tion. The daughter of a dissenter and shop¬ 
keeper in a provincial town, her marriage 
to her husband in the days of his adversity 
was probably due to some latent spark of 
romance in her hard, narrow nature. The 
suspicion and the jealous affection which she 
brings with her into her new surroundings are 
well given; and the scene, where Hester 
lightly takes up in her arms her sister-in- 
law’s child, which the failing mother has been 
forbidden to hold, possesses real power. It 
has a touch of reserve in it—the true secret 
of power. 

Mrs. Molesworth always writes well about 
children; but, unfortunately, in her present 
story we are carried beyond childhood too 
soon, and the greater part of the book pos¬ 
sesses no peculiar attraction. It does not 
rise above the well-intentioned and senti¬ 
mental class of literature to which it belongs, 
in which poetic justice is always meted out 
tempered with mercy. A vice Bligh, a 
farmer’s daughter, is entrusted by a widowed 
mother with the charge of her two children 
during a temporary absence. Mrs. Bedmond 
never returns, and the children fall into the 


power of their guardian, the villain of the 
piece. How A vice, obedient to a strong 
presentiment, rescues and preserves Julia and 
so fulfils her charge must be left to Mrs. 
Molesworth’s readers to discover. She con- 
trives to make the episode exciting. When the 
heroine grows up, a deu* ex maehina appro¬ 
priately descends in the person of a legal 
cousin to reinstate her in the world and 
confront the guilty trustee. But Adrian 
Yerschoyle is a man of sentiment as well as 
of law, and the usual misunderstandings in 
these cases are successfully removed 

Sir William'» Speculation* belongs to that 
class of books which are avowedly written 
with a purpose; M. Laing-Meason’s purpose 
in this instance being to warn the inexperi¬ 
enced from dabbling in joint-stock companies 
and placing their trust in those financial 
agents who are known as promoters. The 
story is well told, however, and goes straight 
enough to the point, while it is quite open to 
the author to retort, if the verisimilitude of 
his bubble-companies is attacked, that similar 
absurdities attract crowds of victims every day. 
Still we wish M. Laing-Meason had been a 
little more happy in the invention of title 
and prospectus. A touch of Thackeray’s 
felicity goes for much in this kind of litera¬ 
ture. Sir William Mavell, K.C.S.T., a retired 
Indian judge, finds himself after an active 
career consumed with the ordinary*malady of 
Englishmen in his position—the desire of 
occupation. Unfortunately instead of taking 
to the Charity Organisation Society he falls 
in with Mr. Firmin, a designing promoter, to 
whom the name of the ex-member of the 
Council of Bengal or of the Supreme Council 
of India (for M. Meason apparently confuses 
the former body, which exists only in his 
imagination, with the second) may be decidedly 
useful. FaciU* ietcentue —it is not necessary 
to trace Sir William’s misfortunes; but we 
leave him living in a French provincial town 
on an assignment made by the Bankruptcy 
Court from his official pension instead of com¬ 
fortably installed in Trebizond Road within 
reach of the St. James’s Square Club. 

Interrupted belongs to a familiar class of 
religious American novels, but it is written 
with somewhat more freshness than usual. 
The daughters of a Boston millionaire are 
thrown on the world by the failure of their 
father; and Miss Claire Benedict carries into 
her new vocations the powers of organisation 
and leadership which she has already ex¬ 
hibited touched to higher issues by her reoent 
experience. How she unites her pupils in an 
effort to improve and beautify their church 
may be left for the reader to investigate. 
Of course such a heroine must inevitably find 
a corresponding Sir Galahad; and an appro¬ 
priate marriage “interrupts” for a time the 
work Miss Benedict has in hand. The senti¬ 
ment of the story is wholesome; but it cannot 
be said to display remarkable insight There 
is some orthography—“ su purl, ambarrassing 
gayety ”—which may be condoned by American 
taste, but is a grievous affliction to British 
eyesight 

Three Time* Tried is, we believe, the first 
volume of that “ Penny Library of Fiction ” 
which the S. P. C. K. is plaoing on the 
market. Its get-up, considering the price, 
is very good, the letterpress being clear and 


readable. The universe, however, in Mr. 
Farjeon’s story is chiefly constructed for the 
purpose of affording Mr. Plumridge, artisat 
and then soldier, opportunities for triumphini 
over his baser impulses, and rescuing hi 
dearest foe, Captain Bellwood. For the 
captain had carried off Clara Bilversedge horn 
him with an aristocratic hauteur peculiar to 
the transpontine boards. Still, Mr. Plum¬ 
ridge not only saves his enemy on the battle¬ 
field, in the Australian bush, and from s 
burning house in St. John’s Wood, but he 
preserves his own inoognito throughout 
Finally, Mr. Plumridge, junior, falls in lore 
with the false Clara’s daughter, the captaia 
opportunely dies, and what can be is pot 
right. The sentiment of Mr. Farjeon’s story 
strikes us as being rather made to order. 

Fame and success have their penalties; and 
destiny has not allowed Mr. B. L. Stevenson 
to escape a skit upon his last story. The 
merit of a parody is often in inverse 
ratio to the excellence of the original; but 
The Strange Cate of Mr. Hyde and Hr. Jebf’d 
deserved something better than this dullest of 
travesties. The character of The Stranger 
Cate, and the arts to which it has recourse is 
order to extract a smile, may be gathered 
from its appearance before the world as s 
“Bum-antic” story. Such literature, with¬ 
out wit, humour, or fancy, is but weary 
reading. C. E. Dawklks. 
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SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

Echoe* from Theocritus, and other Smi.ete, 
By Edward Cracroft Lefroy. (Elliot Stock.) 
Mr. Lefroy tells us in his preface that he con¬ 
siders minor poetry as legitimate an exercise as 
second-rate biography, or average novel 
writing. This is certainly an understatement 
of his case, because minor poetry need never be 
tedious as the others must Without pretend¬ 
ing to a double share of inspiration, a man may 
surely sing his song or paint his picture as well 
as he can, for his own satisfaction and the 
pleasure of his friends; and if the quality of 
his voice be well away from the corncrake, no 
one need complain if it is neither lark nor 
nightingale. In this little volume Mr. Lefroy 
shows himself a competent and very graceful 
sonneteer. Thirty of his sonnets are “ Edom 
from Theocritus,” as he rightly calls then, 
rather than translations. This, for instance, a 
the way he treats the Epigram on Cle miens: 
Let sailors watch the waning Pleiades, 

And keep the shore. This man, made over-cold 
By godless pride and too much greed of gold. 
Setting his gains before his health and ease. 

Ban up his sails to catch the whistling breere: 
Whose oorpse, ere now, the restless waves hare 
rolled 

From deep to deep, while all his freight, unsold. 
Is tossed upon the tumult ot the seas. 

Such fate had one whose avaricious eyes 
Lured him to peril in a mad emprise; 

Yea, bom the Syrian coast to ITiaaoe bound, 

He slipped his anchor with rich merchandise. 
While the wet stars were slipping from the skies, 
And with the drowning stars untimely drowned.” 

Of course, there is nothing here of the effect 
of the original—the business-like terseness of 
its six lines—yet, with such pathetic repetitions: 

Unhappy Cleonious—a merchant from hollow 
Syria—a merchant, O Cleonious.” Bat 
Mr. Lefroy does not aim at preserving 
the effect of the original. He takes the 
story and tells it in a sonnet of his own, 
in his own way, and certainly tells it very welL 
The miscellaneous sonnets are on a variety of 
subjects: “Lark,” “Virgil,” “Poppies,” “A 
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"Woodland Stream.” Those -which seem to ns 
the most original are certain athletic sonnets : 
“A Football Player,” “A Cricket Bowler,” 
“Before the Bace,” “The New Cricket 
Ground,” “A Palaestral Study.” But they all 
reach a high level, both of feeling and execu- 
tion. This is one, called “ Bill ” : 

“ I know a lad with sun-illumined eyes, 

Whose constant heaven is fleckless of a cloud; 
He treads the earth with heavy steps and 
proud. 

As if the gods had given him for a prize 
Its beauty and its strength. What money buys 
Is his; and his the reverence, unavowed, 

Of toiling men for men who never bowed 
Their backs to any burden anywise. 

And if you talk of pain, of doubt, of ill, 

He smiles and shakes his head, as who should 
say, 

‘ The thing is black, or white, or what you will; 
Let Folly rule, or Wisdom; any way, 

I am the dog for whom this merry day 
Was made, and to enjoy it.’ That is Bill.” 

Mr. Lefroy has this, among other qualities of 
a poet, that he is fond of children. 

Verses, Translated and Original. By H. G. 
Keene. (W. H. Allen.) This is a delightful 
little book, and, oontrary to custom in such 
matters, the original verse is better and more 
striking than the translations. The blank 
verso rendering of Solomon’s Song, with which 
the volume opens, though graceful and pleasant, 
scarcely draws us away from the familiar prose 
version. (Surely the note on p. 3, half apologis¬ 
ing for treating it as a poem of pastoral life, is 
out of date.) But “The Loser’s Gain” (pp. 
61-71) is a poem, and a right pleasant one, 
somewhat suggesting, perhaps, Mr. F. Myers, 
and, here and there, the “ Ode of Life ” ; but, 
on the whole, a poem that must have been a 
joy to write, as it is to read. Very graceful, 
too, is “ The Use of Song ” (pp. 76-7). There is 
something haunting in the second stanza. 

“ We sang to the weary and cold, 

Content with the hypocrite’s praise. 

IIow foolish it seemed to be old, 

And how short were the long summer days! 
And now that our own hearts are cold, 

And our chief song is, ‘ ‘ Why is it thus ? ” 

We smile as the story is told, 

And the young begin singing to us.” 

“Edged Tools” (p. 81) has a touch of Mr. 
Browning in it, yet has a power of its own. 

“ To be worshipped has been your life’s task, 

And to stab, with a stare : 

For truly, in giving of pain, 

Steel is only to gold 
What love that is paid with disdain 
Is to love that is sold.” 

The rhyme (11. 5-7) of “tenth” with “strength” 
ia ugly. “ Bouge Gagne ” (pp. 102-6) is full of 
-vivid touches; one wishes it were not in frag¬ 
mentary form. Mr. Keene must forgive us 
for detesting some of “ Two Loves” (p. 100). 
The second verse— 

“ Only let your Dante marry, 

He would find that marriage means 
Signorina Portinari 

In the kitchen cooking beans ”— 

is a permanent teazing hair in the month of the 
lovers of one of the most beautiful books the 
world has seen. 

Poems. By W. W. How. (Wells, Gardner, 
Darton & Co.) This modest volume answers 
with singular exactness to Keble’s definition 
of poetry—all the poems are the expression of 
an overflow of feeling that can find no other 
channel. The earliest is dated 1844, the latest 
188.3; so it is obvious that the overflow has 
"been severely repressed, that as a rule all 
'oeling has been caught and put to work. The 
lection is singularly equal. There is nothing 
to <dl progress, culmination, or decline. The 
onl *'hange (appropriately emphasised by a 


sonnet headed “From Nature to Man,” and 
dated 1880) is that the Bishop of Bedford takes 
more interest in humanity than in soenery, 
while with the Worcestershire curate the in¬ 
terest was the other way. A change in form 
corresponds to the change of motive: sonnets 
multiply towards the end of the volume. The 
longish poems in blank verse that reoall 
Coleridge’s “Hymn in the Valley of the 
Chamouni ” disappear after 1858. The con¬ 
trast between youth and age, city and country, 
rich and poor, recur again and again. There 
is a quaint fancy that the old years are always 
to be met wandering in solitary places long 
after the new year has come in. There is an 
echo, perhaps not unconscious, of Mrs. Brown¬ 
ing’s “Lost Bower”: “Fairyland” lay this 
time at Workingtou instead of Bath. There is a 
poem, “ Starlight by the Sea,” avowedly sug¬ 
gested by Matthew Arnold’s “Self Depend¬ 
ence,” which embodies a subtle criticism. 
Those who will not ask for sympathy cannot 
give it. An interesting series of poems in 
four quatrains headed, “Sermon Notes in 
Verse,” would be still better if they were not a 
little like overgrown sonnets. It is to be hoped, 
in view of posterity, that the names of nine of 
“My Clergy”—commemorated in as many son¬ 
nets—are on record somewhere for publication 
at the proper time; each is a vivid portrait of 
a man worth knowing, and, for all one can tell, 
almost unknown. The most ingenious of the 
sonnets is on the future of “ University Settle¬ 
ments ” in East London, founded in the hope 

“ Perchance where love and beauty go before, 

Some path may open for an angel’s feet; 

Yet weary souls scarce lift a listless eye 

To scan the proffered boon, and so pass by. 

Ah ! what if angel feet best lead the way, 

And thoughts of God wake men as from the 
dead, 

Dreams of new beauty visit souls that pray, 

And Art but follow whither Faith hath led ? 

There are three ballads of a kind that is 
becoming common since writers have learned 
to move in a track determiued partly by Mr. 
Buchanan and partly by CoL Hay—not very 
successful, though the story of the London 
Mission is a pretty tract. Gentleman John is 
cruel enough to marry a girl with whom he has 
promised ms father to hold no communication 
for two years, and to keep his word. On his 
return from the American mines he is drowned. 
We are asked to feel for his widow, who was 
well rid of him and her secret, and for all that 
appears may have thought so. A little hero 
of six teases his brother of four till they get 
lost and benighted. He tries to carry Mm 
home, failing which they creep into a field, say 
their prayers, and the elder takes off his clothes 
to cover the younger, and dies of exposure. 
It was a fine thing to do; but unconscious 
heroism is not the highest. No hero is perfect 
without a thorough knowledge and love of the 
nature of heroic action. The most perfect 
heroes have passed through this consciousness 
and out of it into a sphere where we cannot 
follow them. “ The little hero ” is overpraised. 
All who know him agree it would be hard to 
overpraise Bishop Lonsdale; but is it appro¬ 
priate praise for one who was certainly no 
striker to call him a “ white-haired warrior” ? 
The incongruity is more surprising in a writer 
who has a very pretty turn of humour, which 
is at its best when the author is half serious, as 
in the “Babies’ Wood Turkeycock,” who, having 
lost his hens and half their broods, reared the 
survivors ia a way to put working-class widowers 
with families to shame. In “ The Floating of 
the Britannia Tubs,” the writer’s meaning is 
contagious; the same may be said of the “Three 
Pomelets” and “The Dunshed Question,” 
though in both one feels that if one knew the 
time and the circumstances it would be easier 
to see the joke. 


Iona, and Other Verses. By William Bright.- 
(Bivingtons.) Nearly a thud of this little 
volume may be said to be in the manner of 
Wordsworth—the Wordsworth of the Eooles- 
iastical Sonnets, only still more ecclesiastical , 
—putting into words the feelings which most 
people with well-filled memories and warm 
hearts experience in storied scenes, and com¬ 
monly think it just as well to leave unexpressed 
—for want, it may be, of the gift of apt ex¬ 
pression. Here is a fair specimen: 

“ See Ailsa, couched amid the deep; 

The shepherd crowd at Lanark inn; 

The rush of Clyde at Coralinn 
A lesser Foyers—o’er its steep ; 

Old Stirling’s realm securing rock, 

Fit prize of Bruce's battle shock; 

The curves of Forth across the plain. 

The peerless arches of Dunblane.” 

The rest of the volume is more directly religious. 
There are a good many hymns, all of which 
deserve to find their way into hymn-books; 
and three, at least, which come as near St. 
Ambrose as any can hope to come in English— 
nearer than any have come since Ken. Hero is 
a stanza: 


“ Men sat in darkness, Lord, when Thou 
Thine own resplendent heaven didst bow, 
And earnest down to save the lost 
From what a doom, at what a cost! ” 


There are a good many “ directions ” in verse 
—taken, we are informed from Newman and 
Pusey and other writers—which are doubtless 
more effective, though not more accessible, in 
the original prose. The manner sometimes 
reminds us distantly of the Lyra Apostolica, 
sometimes less distantly of Faber—at his second 
best. All are serviceable and suggestive—even 
the warnings against agnosticism—which con¬ 
dense the substance, such as it is, of much 
heated dialectic and rhetoric. So long as the 
Ego appears in consciousness as an intuition 
without a history, it is possible to reconstruct 
all the postulates of traditional Christianity. 
Probably there is more permanent value in the 
jubilant confidence of “Christmas Eve” and 
“ Easter Day ’’ than in the reminder of “ Good 
Friday Evening ” how much Joseph and Nico- 
demus were able to brave, with how little to 
believe or hope. Perhaps the best thing in the 
book is the seven or eight pages on the “ Doc¬ 
trine of the Incarnation,” which will remind 
some readers of the less-known parts of 
Cowper; and even in him one seldom mads such 
sustained power of definite reasoned statement. 
The verse is alive with a restrained and delicate 
rapture, and, as in Pope’s “ Essay on Man,” is 
aotually clearer than most prose; and any 
apparent inconsistencies are not due, as in the 
“ Essay on Man,” to the author. 


The End of Man. By Albany James Christie, 
S.J. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) This bulky 
volume contains an exposition of the “ scheme 
of salvation ” and a life of the Lord, with 
appropriate reflections, all in decasyllabio 
triplets, that remind one, almost on every page, 
of eighteenth-century ways of t hink i n g and 
writing. It is embellished with photographs 
of engravings of well-known pictures. One 
can imagine that some very serious families 
might find it an acceptable table-book. 


Poems. By William Wetmore Story. (Black¬ 
wood.) The present collection of Mr. Story’s 
poetical work, in two pretty and convenient 
volumes, contains all the more characteristic of 
the author’s poems of the last thirty years. 
From the volume of Graffiti & Italia to the 
little collection of lyrics published two years 
since, entitled He and She, Mr. Story has pro¬ 
duced a variety of dramatic sketches, descrip¬ 
tive and narrative idylls, and lyrics whose 
power and fancy and range of style and 
subject have been generally recognised. There 
is no need here f to reconsider poetry that has 
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been so thoroughly discussed, though many 
who are unacquainted with the poet’s early 
book, Graffiti a Italia, which has been long out 
of print, will be pleased to meet with the 
present re-issue. The paradox of the case of 
Judas, so ingeniously elaborated in “ A Roman 
Lawyer in Jerusalem,” has been farther 
developed since its first appearance; and we 
are glad to note that Mr. Story has omitted 
nothing from the graphic and admirable series 
of “ Portraits and Persons.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Eritest Rhys, the editor of the Camelot 
Classics, and Mr. Thomas J. Wise, the editor of 
the Shelley Society’s reprints, have combined to 
publish a volume containing the whole of 
Shellsy’s prose works, except Zastrozzi and St. 
Irvyne, that is, all his prose tracts, pamphlets, 
and broadsides, all his prose essays, and such of 
his letters as are out of copyright. Mr. Wise 
will be responsible for the accuracy of the text. 
The book will fill about 400 or 425 pages. The 
first edition, to be ready on July 31, mil consist 
of ten thousand copies. The price will be one 
shilling. 

Sir Charles Gavan Duffy has written a 
new book on certain episodes in the political 
history of Ireland, which, though comparatively 
recent, are not very well known. It will be 
published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall in the 
oourse of the present month, under the title of 
The League of North and South, 1850 to 1855. 

Messrs. Griffith, Farrar & Co. have in 
preparation a series of shilling volumes, to be 
called the “ Ancient and Modern Library of 
Theological Literature,” containing examples 
of the works of the greatest writers of the 
Christian Church, ana including books of 
meditation and devotion, biographies, liturgies, 
&c. The editor is the Rev. P. H. Droosten, 
rector of Bingham, Nottingham. Among the 
works already selected are the Confessions of 
Augustine, R. Wilberforce’s Five Empires, Ser¬ 
mons of St. Chrysostom, Herbert's Poems, 
Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living, Baxter’s Saint’s 
Rest, Athanasius’s Orations, and Sermons by 
Masillon. It is proposed to publish the first 
three or four volumes together in September 
next, and thenceforth at intervals of a month. 

The oouncil of the Essex Archaeological 
Society have decided to print the Admission 
Register of the Colchester Grammar School, 
ana to entrust its annotation to Messrs. J. H. 
Round and H. W. Sing. The register was 
commenced in 1637 by the Rev. W. Dugard, 
who subsequently (1644) became master of 
Merchant Taylors. His system of registration 
is described by the Rev. C. J. Robinson (editor 
of the Registers of Merchant Taylors) as 
“simply invaluable to the genealogist,” and 
his entries form the most important part of the 
Colchester School Register. 

Mr. Hubert Hall has in the press a new 
work entitled Elizabethan Society. It will deal 
with the social life of the period in town and 
country, as well as at the court. Each 
chapter will contain a life-portrait of a con¬ 
temporary worthy, sketched from entirely new 
materials. The work will be completed by an 
appendix containing some sensational letters 
and statistics ; and the subject matter will be 
illustrated by eight plates from original MSS. 
The publishers are Messrs. Swan Sonnensohein 
& Co. 

Mr. F. Anstey’s new novel, A Fallen Idol, 
will be published next week. 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s new story, 
Kidnapped, will be published next month in 
volume form by Messrs. Cassell & Company. 

Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. are pre¬ 
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paring a biographical dictionary, giving a 
short but succinct account of all persons who 
have been connected with the discovery, ex¬ 
ploration and development—physical, social, 
political, and commercial—of the Colonies of 
Australia and New Zealand. The compilation 
of the work has been placed in the hands of 
Mr. George Collins Levey and Mr. A. Patchett 
Martin. 

Messrs. Blackwood announce Haifa, or 
Life in Modern Palestine, by Mr. Laurence 
Oliphant, with numerous illustrations and 
diagrams; and also a popular account of the 
Orananoe Survey of Great Britain, by Col. 
T. P. White. 

Messrs. Longmans have in the press a 
volume of reminiscences by Hobart Pasha. It 
will be entitled Sketches of My Life. 

The same publishers also announce Social 
Arrows, a collection of articles on so ial ques¬ 
tions contributed by Lord Brabazon at various 
times to magazines and newspapers; and Out¬ 
lines of Jewish History from the Babylonian 
Captivity to the Present Time, by Mrs. Philip 
Magnus. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish shortly a 
volume of sermons and essays by Can n West- 
cott, under the title of Christus Consummator. 

The same publishers announce new editions 
of Mr. G. O. Trevelyan’s Cawnpore, and of the 
late PTof. Clifford’s Lectures and Essays. 

Messrs. Regan Paul, Trench & Co. an¬ 
nounce A Tear in Brazil, by Mr. Hastings C. 
Dent, with notes on the abolition of slavery, 
the finances of the empire, religion, meteor¬ 
ology, natural history, &c. It will be illus¬ 
trated with ten full-page engravings and two 
maps. 

Robert Bums; and the Moral Influence of 
his Poetry, by a Scotchwoman, is the title of a 
small volume announced for immediate publi¬ 
cation by Mr. Elliot Stock. The writer seeks 
to throw fresh light on the religious feeling 
expressed in certain of the poet’s writings, in 
connexion with recent correspondence and the 
coming centenary celebration. 

The Book of Dude Decoys ; their Construction, 
Management, and History, by Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gall wey, will be published in a few days 
by Mr. Van Voorst. Its author claims for his 
work the unoommon distinction of being the 
only book on the subject. It will be a quarto 
with numerous plans and views, and should 
prove interesting to naturalists, antiquaries, 
and sportsmen. - 

Messrs. Masters & Co. will shortly pub¬ 
lish a book by the Rev. J. Wayland Joyoe, 
entitled The Doom of Sacrilege and the Results 
of Church Spoliation. Viscount Cranbrook has 
accepted the dedication of the work. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
issue this week a third edition of Mr. Grenville 
Murray’s Queer Stories from Truth. 

It is proposed to present a public testimonial 
to the Rev. F. O. Morris, of Nunbumholme, in 
recognition of his unremitting exertions in the 
cause of humanity to animals, and his success 
in making popular the study of natural history. 
The two principal promoters of the movement 
are Lady Mount-Temple, and the Hon. Mrs. 
Richard Boyle, better known as E.V.B.; the 
hon. secretary is Mr. E. Watts-Russell, New 
University Club, St. James’s Street, W. 

The forty-fifth annual general meeting of the 
London Library was held yesterday. Sir Henry 
Barkly in the chair. The report of the committee 
showed a gain of members during the year of 
212 and a loss by death and withdrawal of 163. 
The gross income was £6,060, and the expendi¬ 
ture £4,603, leaving a balance in hand of £1,244 
and £213 invested in a sinking fund. The sum 
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of £1,112 has been spent in books—nearly 4,000 
volumes, some of them of a costly character, 
such as Hodgson’s History of Northumberland, 
Aguirre’s Collection of Ecclesiastical Councils it 
Spain and the New World, Britton’s Architec- 
tectural Antiquities and English Cathedrals, 
Neville’s Das Aegyptische TocUenbuch, the Fac¬ 
simile of the Laurentian MS. of Sophocles, and 
the new edition of Vasari. The total issue for 
circulation of books during the year amounted 
to 110,982 volumes, an increase of 7,575 on the 
previous year. The vacancies among the officer! 
caused by the death of Lord Houghton and 
Archbishop Trench were filled by the appoint¬ 
ment of Lord Tennyson as president, Sir Henry 
Barkly and the Dean of Llandaff as vice- 
presidents, with Sir John Lubbock as trustee. 

Messrs. Puttick & Simpson will sell in July 
the library of the late W. H. Tytheridge, of St 
James’s Square, Notting Hill, which is especially 
rich in English authors of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, county histories, and 
bibliographical works. The first editions of 
both Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained are 
included. 

The first volume of the Middlesex County 
Record Society, containing coroner’s inquest) 
and post-mortem recognisances from 3 Edward 
VI. to the end of the reign of Elizabeth, is now 
ready for issue to members. 

We may be allowed so far to trespass into the 
field of politics as to call attention to a pamphlet 
by M. Ivan Pavlovitch, entitled The Better 
Government for [sic] the United Kingdom, and 

S tinted by Mr. Andrews, of 31, Museum Street 
I. Pavlovitch is a Serb, who has spent 
several years in Paris and London with the 
object of studying the comparative history of 
political and social institutions. He is therefore 
qualified to speak not only with impartiality, 
but also with special learning. Like some 
other theorists, he regards the decentralisation 
of parliament as inevitable in the near future. 
The peculiarity of his own scheme is the 
ingenious manner in which he would subordinate 
the provincial legislatures to the imperial, and 
also maintain the representative character of the 
ministry. There is much more in the pamphlet 
than might be inferred from its small size. 

In the last number of Notes and Queries Canon 
Isaac Taylor offers a new explanation of the 
name of Britain. Just as Albion, the oldest 
name by which the island was known to 
foreigners, was probably derived from the white 
cliffs of Dover Ming visible from the Continent, 
so, he thinks, the name of Britain was at first 
confined to the region frequented by Iberian 
tin merchants. Britannia would thus originally 
denote only a part of Cornwall. In the first 
syllable he finds the Celtic name of St. Michael's 
Mount, in the seoond the Iberian locative suffix, 
found in so many of the tribal names of Spain. 


UNIVERSITT JOTTINGS. 

Mr. F. T. Palgrave will deliver his second 
introductory lecture at Oxford, as Professor of 
Poetry, on June 23. The subject is, in con¬ 
tinuation of the first lecture, “ Poetry compared 
with the other Fine Arts.” 

On Tuesday, June 15, Convocation at 
Oxford will be asked to sanction a vote of 
£1,000 for the Ashmolean Museum. Themoney, 
we believe, is chiefly needed to afford aooomo- 
dation for a unique collection of artistic objects 
which one of our first amateurs has not obscurely 
hinted that he is willing to present to the Uni¬ 
versity. On the same day a vote of £1,850 will 
be proposed for the building of an annexe to 
the University Galleries in Beaumont Street 

Professor Robertson Smith will delivY 
two public lectures at Cambridge on Tues^ 
and Thursday of next week upon “ The Tr 0 ^ 
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of Sacrifice, as illustrated by a Comparison of 
Semitic and Greek Ritual.” 

We have beard of German professors teach¬ 
ing Sanskrit at Benares, Bombay, and Poona, 
but we were not prepared to hear of an 
Englishman being appointed Professor of 
Japanese in the Imperial University of Tokio. 
We see, however, in the Japanese papers that 
Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain, the well-known 
Japanese scholar, has been requested to lecture 
on Japanese language and literature to Japanese 
students in the University of Tokio, the same 
university in which Bunyiu Nanjio, who learnt 
Sanskrit at Oxford and received an honorary 
degree from the university, is now teaching a 
large class of Buddhist priests the elements 
of Sanskrit and the ancient literature of 
Buddhism. 

On August 25 of the present year Prof. E. 
Zeller, of Berlin, the historian of Greek phil¬ 
osophy, will attain the fiftieth anniversary of his 
doctorate. Some of his friends and admirers 
propose to commemorate the ocoasion by pre¬ 
senting to him a bust of himself, together with 
the names of those who contribute anything to 
the gift. The committee comprises the names 
of most of the best known professors of Ger¬ 
many, with that of Prof. Max Muller. An 
American committee has also been formed. 

It is interesting to see how they raise the 
standard of languishing studies in America. In 
the Correspondence School of the American 
Institute of Hebrew, managed by. Dr. W. R. 
Harper (now happily appointed to Tale), there 
are at present enrolled 683 students, viz., 374 
in the elementary class, 189 in the intermediate, 
t20 in the progressive. An advanced class, for 
which 90 men are ready, will shortly be organ¬ 
ised. The work has enlisted the co-operation of 
nearly all the Old Testament professors in the 
various Protestant theological seminaries. In 
England, perhaps, we care too much for the 
“ advanced class,” and too little for the “ele¬ 
mentary and the consequence is that we have 
but too few of either. 

The Oxford Magazine of June 2 prints a 
second letter by Mr. Goldwin Smith upon 
“Oxford, Old and New,” addressed to the 
president of his former oollege, Magdalen. The 
first letter gave reminiscences of the days of 
Dr. Routh; this letter comments upon the 
great changes that have taken place in the 
university within the past twenty years, and is 
on the whole optimistic in tone. 


LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

The Sette of Odd Volumes will hold their 
monthly meeting at Willis’s Rooms on Tuesday 
next, June 8, when Brother Quaritch will 
deliver a discourse on the learned societies and 
printing dubs of the United Kingdom. The 
president, Brother George Clulow, will receive 
the friends of the Sette at 8 p.m.; and there 
will be an exhibition of the publications of 
the learned societies and printing dubs in 
illustration of the discourse. 

Mr. W. A. Clotjston is preparing for the 
Chaucer Society a fresh part of the Oriental 
originals and analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales. Two other weloome papers have been 
lately sent to Dr. Fumivall for the Chaucer 
Society—first, Prof. Cowell’s short essay, show¬ 
ing that Chaucer got his name of the Armenian 
queen “ Anelyda ” from the goddess Anaitis; 
second. Dr. B. A. Bond's edition of the frag¬ 
ments of the Household Book of Elizabeth, 
wife of Prince Lionel, third son of Edward III., 
whioh contain the first mention of Chaucer as 
a page in the household, and whioh Dr. Bond 
discovered in the linings of the cover of a MS. 

Mr. Frederick Looker has given leave to 
the Shelley Sodety to reprint in facsimile his 


copy of Shelley’s Posthumous Fragments of 
Margaret Nicholson (4to, 1810). Sir Percy 
Shelley has also promised to lend the society, 
for the like purpose, his copies of his father’s 
undated pamphlets, written in 1812: A Letter 
to Lord Ellenborough, and Proposals for an Asso¬ 
ciation of Philanthropists. 

Both the Shelley Society and the Browning 
Society are to change their honorary secretaries 
next month. Mr. Preston, of the Shelley 
Sodety, finds its work too much for the little 
time that he can spare from his profession. 
His successor will be Mr. James Stanley Little, 
who has had much experience in organising in 
connexion with Imperial Federation. He will 
take office in July. The Browning Society’s 
post is resigned by Mr. W. J. Dykes Campbell in 
order that he may get freedom to winter abroad 
or engage in other pursuits at home. He will be 
►ucceeded by an old member of the committee, 
Mr. Walter B. Slater, who, to inaugurate his 
term of office, has, through Dr. Fumivall, 
obtained Mr. Biowning’s consent for the 
sodety to reprint in facsimile the original 
edition of Pauline (1833)—the rarest of the 
poet’s works—a copy of which fetches from ten 
to twenty pounds. The book is in Messrs. 
Clay’s hands; and the facsimile will be ready 
on July 1, for immediate issue to members who 
then pay their new year’s subscriptions. 

Mr. Slater has also obtained the promise of 
Archdeacon Farrar to open the next session of 
the Browning Sodety, on October 29, with the 
lecture which he delivered in America on 
Browning. This will be given in the Botany 
Theatre at University College, and the public 
will be admitted. 

At the annual meeting of the New York 
Shakspere Society a paper was read from Prof. 
J. D. Butler on “ Once-used Words in Shaks¬ 
pere.” The very first line that Shakspere pub¬ 
lished, “ Even as the sun, with purple-coloured 
face,” contains the compound word “purple- 
coloured,” whioh he never repeated. Prof. 
Butler had ascertained that the number of 
Shakspere’s fivaf \tyifura beginning with M was 
674, from which he inferred that the total was 
I about 5,000. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

M. Paul De Nolhao, professor at the Boole 
des Hautes Etudes, has made a most interesting 
discovery. He has found in the library of 
the Vatican, which probably still conceals many 
more such treasures, the original autograph 
of Petrarch’s Canzoniere, printed by Aldus 
Manudus in 1501, of which all trace had 
been lost. Scholars have even doubted whether 
this Aldine edition rested upon any authority; 
but M. de Nolhac has collated it with the 
MS., and has further been able to trace the 
history of the MS. from the time when it 
disappeared. 

The Frenoh Government have nominated M. 
Schefer, of the Ecole des Langues Orientates 
Vivantes, and MM. Guimet and de Milloue, 
both of the Mus£e des Religions, to attend the 
forthcoming Oriental Congress at Vienna. 

The jury appointed by the Frenoh govern¬ 
ment for the Paris Exhibition of 1889 indudes 
the following names: Antonin Proust, Ernest 
Renan, Puvis de Chavanne, Charles Gamier, 
Bailly, Kaempfen, De Ronchaud, Paul Mantz, 
and Philippe Burty. 

M. Charles Ephrussi will publish imme¬ 
diately a biography of the late Paul Baudry, 
with a complete list of his works, illustrated 
with ten plates and twenty-four designs. 

M. Paul S£billot, who has just published 
Coutumes poptdaires de la Haute Bretagne, as 
the twenty-first volume of “The Popular 


Literatures of all Countries,” is now engaged 
upon a work dealing with the legends, beliefs, 
and superstitions of the sea. 

M. Hachette announces a new illustrated 
edition of M. Duruy’s History of Greece, as a 
companion work to the same author’s History 
of Rome, of which Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co. are publishing an English translation. 
It will be in three volumes, of 800 pages each, 
illustrated with about 1,500 engravings and 
fifty maps and plans. 

M. Flach, professor at the College de France, 
has just published the first volume of a work 
dealing with the origins of ancient Franoe. It 
is entitled Le Regime seigneurial. 

Prof. Emile de Laveleye has reprinted 
from the Revue de Belgique an article entitled 
“La Propridfe Collective du Sol en Differents 
Pays ” (Brussels: Muquardt), in which he 
collects and examines the several works on the 
subject that have appeared sinoe the publica¬ 
tion of his own work De la PropriHS et de see 
Formes Primitive, now in its third edition. 
For English readers, perhaps the most interest¬ 
ing portion is that in which he summarises the 
results of a recent investigation by the Dutch 
government into the dessa, or village com¬ 
munity of Java. Both the name and the thing 
would seem to be of Indian origin. In referring 
to. Mr. Webster’s recent pamphlet on certain 
primitive customs in the Pyrenees, M. de 
Laveleye makes a curious blunder. It is evi¬ 
dent that he has derived (directly or indirectly) 
his information about this pamphlet from the 
notice of it in the Academy of March 27, where 
it is correctly described with its full Fronch 
title and the name of its Bayonne publisher. 
But M. de Laveleye states that it is published 
“ chez Bayoune, a Londres.” 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, Prof. d’Arbois de Jubainville read 
a paper upon the rule of Old Irish law called 
nemed, according to which a creditor belonging 
to the privileged class of clergy or nobiiity 
enforced his claim by fasting at the door of his 
debtor. If the debtor nevertheless remained 
obdurate, and the fasting ended in death by 
starvation, then the ultimate sanction was a 
threefold penalty, consisting of (1) the ordinary 
wergeld for a homicide, (2) double the value of 
the food which the faster would otherwise have 
consumed, and (3) compensation varying with 
the rank of the deceased—the whole estimated 
in terms of female slaves and homed cattle. 
Prof. d’Arbois proceeded to draw an amusing 
picture of the penalty which the Archbishop of 
Armagh, as comarba of St. Patrick, would thus 
be entitled to levy against Mr. Gladstone for 
the injury suffered in Hie disestablishment of 
the Church. M. Gaston Paris professed himself 
sceptical as to the historical nature of the 
proceeding, which he preferred to consider a 
sort of legal fiction. It is curious that no one 
noticed the precisely analogous custom of 
dhama, which is still in force in the native 
states of India. See a letter of Mr. Whitley 
Stokes in the Academy of September 12, 1885, 
and Col. Yule’s Glossary of Anglo-Indian 
Words, s.v. 

ORIGINAL VERSE. 

LEONARDO DA VINOl’S RIVAL. 

You pause before the face below the crucifix, as 

all men do; 

You ask her name and history. What matters it P 
She is a saint in Heaven these forty years. 

Ah, yes! ’tie forty years ago, come All Soul's eve, 
And I live on forgotten. When she died the sun 

lost all its warmth, 

The sky its blue, a thick dull mist came down 

upon me. 

I could not see to paint, the colours all were dim, 

and blurred, and dead. 
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They r to be so bright. Ah, yes! I am grow¬ 
ing oil, no doubt, 

And som ‘thing weary of this cold grey sun. 

Once I was young, she lived, the world was warm, 
and fair, 

And there were those who said, that only Leonardo 
equalled me. 

A sweet rare face, you say. Yes, rare indeed, to 
me beyond all others, 

Though there be many with beauty far beyond, 
hers is to me 

The one face in the world, and I can paint it still. 

The sun grows warm and bright, once more the 
colours glow, 

And my lost art comes back to me again, again I 
see her face, 

And make it live for ever. The Fathers come to 
me, and say, 

“flood brother, paint us yet another saint.’’ St. 
Katherine they mean; 

It was hex n ame, and I can paint none else save her 
alone. 

Yes ! Leonardo won the fame, the world is at his 
feet. 

Ah, well! To him the sun is always warm, the sky 
is blue and clear. 

Something there died in me that All Soul’s eve, I 
know not what, 

But it has never come again. Yes, there she hangs 
below the crucifix 

And I do daily pray Our Lady’s grace to bring me 
soon 

Where I may see once more her face. 

Florence Peacock. 


A HIGH TIDE AT HASTINGS. 

A thousand wavelets and a thousand waves 
That leap and strive with never-ceasing roar, 
And sing incessant o’er the pebbly shore 
A song of wrecks and myriad ocean graves. 

The sea leaps forward like a soul that craves 
The full fruition that comes nevermore. 

The moon—as in the primal days of yore— 
Bains liquid music o’er the sombre waves. 

The rushing waters headlong onward dash 
Against the strong sea-wall, in endless fret, 
And, hurled aloft, in many a futile jet, 

Fall back repuls’d from their endeavour rash. 
So beats the tide of life on Fate’s sea-wall, 
With Heav’n’s bright lamp of pity over all. 

William E. A. Axon. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

This is the poorest number of the Antiquary 
which we remember to have seen. One 
article only is worthy of study. This is 
the unsigned paper on the “ Archaeological 
Kemains at Tunis.” Tunis and its neigh¬ 
bourhood are a perfect magazine of anti¬ 
quities _ of many times and many races. 
Phoenician, Roman, and Moslem art may here 
be seen side by side; and, if it were possible to 
examine the country thoroughly, we doubt not 
that relics of still earlier peoples would be 
brought to light to gladden file hearts of those 
who study the history of men who have left no 
■written memorials. Mr. Hodgett’s paper on 
“The Scandinavian Elements of the English 
® ace .”. is . but a fragment, and cannot in justice 
be criticised until complete. The same may 
be said as to Mr. Round’s article, entitled “ Is 
Mr. Freeman accurate P ” We may, however, 
remark that the tone of some of the 
sentences cannot be approved. That Mr, 
Freeman is an accurate historian no one who 
has carefully studied his works can doubt; 
that his writings should be free from error is 
impossible. No one who has worked hard 
among mediaeval chronicles and charters, espe¬ 
cially those of the early Norman period, will 
judge an historian harshly on account of an 
occasional slip. We are but too thankful to 
possess an earnest and accomplished student 
who will try to give us the exact truth on those 
minute matters which so many persons even 
yet consider to be beneath notice. 


The principal contents of the Revitta Con- 
temporanea for April are a well-written account 
by 8. Jimenez of the Prussian occupation of 
Arguin, on the West Coast of Africa (1681- 
1721). “ Las Dos Castillas,” by Fatigate, 

“Los Gremios,’’by Javier Ugarte, “Associa- 
cion de Agricultores,” by Alvarez Sereix, all 
turn more or less on the abuses of modem 
centralisation; the last strongly opposes the 
sale of the forest-lands by Senor Camacho. 
Lorenzo d’Ayot writes warmly on behalf of a 
Spanish opera and of a government school of 
dramatic art. Lighter papers are “Del Ajo 
[garlic] y sus derivados,’’by Jordauay Morera; 
“ Leyendas Salmanticas,” by Maceira; and 
two sonnets on Napoleon by E. Ferrari. There 
are two philological essays—one on “Volapuk,” 
lively, and averse to its claims; and the first 
chapter of a history of the Spanish language 
by Martin Minguez. The novel of Galician 
town life, “Escaramuzas,” by Donna Eulalia 
de Lians, is concluded this month. 

The Bolttin of the Real Academia do la 
Historia for April contains “ Nuevos datos ” for 
the history of the Cortes of 1611, 1615, and 
1617 by Manuel Danvila. In the first Philip 
III. congratulates the Cortes on the expulsion 
of the Moriscos, and on the general condition 
of the kingdom. In 1617 a vain attempt was 
made to restrict ex| enditure of supplies to the 
purposes for which they were granted; all elso 
shows increased servility. Fernandez Duro 
confirms, by strong arguments, the observa¬ 
tions of Force on the apocryphal character of 
the letters attributed to Amerigo Vespucci, 
assigning them to a triumvirate—Walter Lud, 
Waltzemiiller, and Jean Basin—and thus clear¬ 
ing the character of Vespucci himself. Dr. E. 
Hiibner writes on an inscription found at 
Argaviesa, near Huesca, with verses by 
Matemus, a poet of the first century, a.d. 
Other discoveries mentioned are: of Roman 
pottery, bronze, and iron near Tielmes, an 
amphitheatre near Carmona, and Roman con¬ 
structions at Santander. F. Fernandez y Gon¬ 
zalez briefly describes a Syriac-Arabic liturgy 
of the sixteenth century. Padre F. Fits con¬ 
tinues his inedited documents on the history of 
Madrid. Two of those here given (1203-27) 
show that the title Mio Gid was not the 
exclusive property of the great Campeador. 
We read, in 1206, “El vendedor Don Ordon 
Pedrez es el de Cabrera, filio de Pedro Roiz 
mio Gid." 


PROF. DOWDEN ON GOETHE. 

The following letter, from Prof. E. Dowden, 
addressed to Mr. W. C. Coupland, was read at 
the inaugural meeting of the English Goethe 
Society last Friday: 

“Dublin: May 27, 1886. 

“ I regret much that my College work prevents 
me from beiDg present at the first public meeting 
of the English Goethe Society, and from having 
the pleasure of listening to the address of our 
President. Accept my hearty good wishes. 

“I have just been reading an article written 
thirty-nine years ago by Mr. Herman Merivale for 
the Edinburgh Review, in which he gives some 
account of the centenary Goethe celebration of 
1849; and I have been contrasting mentally those 
days with these. All the literary capitals of 
Germany, he says, ‘vied with one another in 
inventing ceremonial observances for the national 
jubilee.’ Schumann, Mendelssohn, Alexander von 
Humboldt, contributed to glorify the day—the 
anniversary of Goethe’s birth. ‘ There were 
triumphal arches, fountains, scenic decorations, 
transparencies of Goethe, surrounded by every 
attribute of allegory . . . dinners, polkas, illu¬ 
minations, and fireworks.’ Yet everywhere alike, 
says Mr. Merivale, the oelebration was regarded 
as a failure. No corresponding enthusiasm was 
kindled in the audiences by the laborious en¬ 
thusiasm of the managers. * The multitude 
listened dull, spiritless, and uninterested.’ 


1849.—It was a moment of Revolution, and 
the hearts of the people were not attuned to the 
wisdom of one who was at once a Liberator and s 
Conciliator. To Mr. Merivale it seemed also that 
Germany had discovered by 1849 a hollowness, an 
unreality, in ‘the vaunted world-philosophy oi 
the accomplished Epicurean.’ And he proceeds, 
in his Edinburgh Review article, to study Goethe as 
the successor, in the European world, of Voltaire 
and Rousseau, representing, as compared with 
them, a reaction from intellectual courage and 
social enthusiasm, a gradual disenchantment, 
‘ until the care of self and its interests seems the 
only reality.’ Mr. Merivale’s general conclusion 
respecting the teaching for human life embodied 
in Goethe’s writings is expressed in the words of 
Bunyan: ‘ Then saw I that there is a way to Hell 
even from the gates of Heaven’—the way of 
refined egoism—‘as well as from the City of 
Destruction.’ 

“ Now those who regard Goethe's wisdom of life 
as, in the main, true wisdom and sound, may, I 
think, contentedly accept Mr. Merivale's point of 
view, which regards him as the successor in 
European literature of Voltaire and Rousseau. 
His great life, extending over fourscore years, 
makes him a man of the eighteenth, and also of 
the nineteenth, century. Humanity, 1 as Voltaire 
said, had lost its title-deeds, and the task of the 
eighteenth century was to recover them. Under 
all Voltaire’s zeal of destruction lay a positive 
faith and a creative sentiment—a faith in human 
intellect, and the sentiment of social justice. 
Whit indefatigable toil! what indefatigable play! 
Surely, it was not all to establish a negation. 
Voltaire poured a gay yet bitter elan into the 
intellectual movement of his time. His sensibilities, 
and those emotions connected immediately with 
the intellect, were lively. Yet we may justly say 
of Voltaire that his emotional nature was not deep 
or rich. He wanted love. And, although a 
positive tendency underlies his achievements, we 
are warranted in repeating the common sentence 
that, upon the whole, he destroyed more than he 
built up. 

“Voltaire fought to enfranchise the understand¬ 
ing. Rousseau dreamed, brooded, suffered to 
emancipate the heart. A wave of passion, or, at 
least, of warm sentiment swept over Europe with 
the Nouvelle Heloise, the Confeteiona, the Emile. It 
was Rousseau, exclaims Byron, who ‘threw en¬ 
chantment over passion,’ who ‘ knew how to make 
madness beautiful.’ And such an emancipation 
of the heart was felt, in the eighteenth century, 
to be a blessed deliverance from the prosaic 
material interests, and from the eager, yet too 
arid, speculating of the age. But Byron, in that 
same passage of the third canto of Chi/de Harold, 
names Rousseau‘the self-torturing sophist.’ And 
a sophist Rousseau was. His intellect fed upon 
fictions and dangerous fictions—fictions respecting 
society, fictions respecting the individual man. 
Therefore, his intellect failed to illuminate and 
clarify his heart. And his emotions were turbid, 
restless, and lacking in sanity. 

“ Here, then, were Goethe’s two great pre¬ 
decessors : one all vivacious intellect, the other all 
brooding sensibility; one emancipating the under¬ 
standing, but deficient in love; the other emanci¬ 
pating the affections, but deficient in reason. In 
what relation did Goethe stand to these great 
forces of the eighteenth century P 

“ In his old age, speaking of Voltaire, Goethe uses 
the words ‘ an universal source of light.’ But, as a 
young man, Goethe resisted the domination of that 
Grand Monarque. Such resistance was aided by 
the literary criticism of Lessing, by the counter 
attractions of Shakspere, and by the clumsy 
imitations of French culture under Frederick and 
Germans of the elder school. But it chiefly arose 
from Goethe’s sense, as a youth, of the ‘ factious 
dishonesty of Voltaire, and his perversion of so 
many worthy subjects.’ ‘ He would never,’ says 
Goethe, ‘ have done with degrading religion and 
the sacred books, for the sake of injuring priest¬ 
craft, as they called it, and had thus produced in 
me many an unpleasant sensation.’ Goethe, in¬ 
deed, did not deny the use to the spirit of negation. 
Mephistophelee lives and works. Yet, he lives and 
works as the unwilling servant of the Lord, and 
the service he renders is to provoke men from 
indolence to activity. 

“ So with the influence of Voltaire on Goethe’s 
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youth. Far otherwise was it with the influence 
of Rousseau. That influence was the newest 
enthusiasm. It had been preached to young 
Germany by Herder. Inevitably, Goethe was 
caught into the general ardour, and abandoned 
himself to it for a time. 

“ Yet, Goethe differed from Rousseau as widely 
as he differed from Voltaire. Rousseau's undisci¬ 
plined sensibility, morbidly excited by the harsh¬ 
ness of his fellows, by bodily torment, by brool- 
ings in solitude, became, at last, one quivering mass 
of disease. ‘ No tragedy,’ sayB Mr. John Morley, 
speaking of the close of Rousseau’s life, ‘ had ever 
a fifth act so squalid.’ What a contrast to the 
dosing scenes of Goethe’s life in that house of his, 
like a modest temple of the Muse, listening to 
Plutarch read aloud by his daughter-in-law, or, 
serenely active, ohne Hast aber ohm Root, in widen¬ 
ing his sympathies with man, or enlarging his 
knowledge of nature. 

“ How was this? Why did the ways part so 
widely for Rousseau and for Goethe ? 

“ Mr. Hutton, in his thoughtful essay on Goethe, 
observes that he kept a part of himself ‘ as a per¬ 
manent reserve-force outside the actual field, of 
action, and ready to turn the flank of any new 
emergency.’ In the composition of forces which 
determined Goethe’s line of advance, this reseive- 
foToe sufficed to bring him in the end to his serene 
death; the lack of it caused that iqualid fifth aot 
of the tragedy of Rousseau. As a German Rousseau, 
the young creator of Wert her may have started on 
his career. But the reserve-force of will, and an 
intellect growing daily in clearness and energy, 
would not permit him to end as Rousseau had 
ended. I have called Goethe a liberator. Voltaire 
was a liberator; Rousseau was a liberator. But 
Goethe was more—he was at onoe a liberator and a 
conciliator. Voltaire’s influence and Rousseau’s in¬ 
fluence travelling on, and gathering force as they 
advanced, found in the French Revolution an ex¬ 
position, social and political, on a stupendous scale. 

* Reason took seat on tbe high altar of Notre 
Dame, and the requisite worship was, as the news¬ 
papers say, executed.’ ‘ Mrs. Momero,’ writes our 

S im humourist, the Aristophanes of history, ‘ Mrs. 

omero, it is admitted, made one of the best god¬ 
desses of Reason; though her teeth were a little 
defective.’ Thus Voltaire had his day of public 
triumph. And, soon after, Rousseau had his day 
of triumph, when his disciplo Robespierre pio- 
claimed the Supreme Being Rom the tribune, and 
signalised Rousseau as ‘ the preceptor of the human 
race.’ No such conspicuous triumph was in store 
for Goethe; but neither was there so conspicuous 
a collapse, so hideous a catastrophe in store for 
him. The ideal which Goethe proposed in his 
work of liberator and conciliator was a more 
modest one than a republic worshipping Reason, 
with teeth a little defective, or proclaiming 
officially the existence of a Supreme Being, His 
ideal was rather for the individual man—-to liberate 
the whole man, and to conciliate his inward being 
with itself. 

“It was doing over again the work of the 
Renascence. But whereas the Renascence had 
been a large, popular, instinctive movement, which 
worked chiefly through the passions and the prac¬ 
tical energies of men, the work which Goethe 
accomplished was more an affair of intelligence, 
criticism, oonscious self-direction. It was less of 
a flood sweeping away the old dykes and dams; 
and more of a dawn with silent energy drawing 
back the borders of darkness, and widening the 
skirts of light. A completely developed man— 
this was the ideal in which Goethe’s thoughts 
centred, and towards which his most admirable 
' work constantly tends. A completely developed 
state or commonwealth mnst follow, as an ideal 
arising out of, and neoessarily proceeding from, the 
ideal for the individqal. Goethe’s aim was not to 
liberate the intellect alone; it was not to liberate 
the heart alone; but to liberate both intellect and 
heart, and not only to liberate, but to conciliate 
these. And whereas Rousseau’s means for making 
men free was a simplification of life, a return to 
nature which rejected the gains of past culture, a 
fantastic noble savagery, Goethe’s means was a 
great art of life; an art not at odds with nature, 
but its complement: 

“ 1 This is an art which does mend natare—but 
Tbe art itself is nature.’ 

“ One who emancipates both intellect and heart 


emancipates each into a higher sphere of action 
than one who emancipates either alone. Voltaire 
liberated the intellect. Good; but there was the 
piteous slave, the heart, cherishing, in spite of the 
intellect, all its dear relics and traditions, and 
forever hanging, like an injured, pleading creature, 
upon the intellect. Rousseau liberated the heart, 
but how could it be well with a heart nourished 
by all the sophisms of an intellect wandering 
astray ? How, then, oould the heart be itself 
other than a blind extravagant wanderer ? Goethe 
infuses the virtue of the heart—produces energy, 
wise charity—into the intellect; and he illuminated 
the heart by intellectualised passion. If we ask— 
for this, after all, is the capital question of 
criticism—What has Goethe done to make us 
better ? the answer is: He has made each of us 
desire and endeavour to be no fragment of man¬ 
hood, but a man. He has helped each of us to 
seek out his best self from among the encum¬ 
brances of circumstance and custom, from shallow 
pleasures, poor ambitions, narrow creeds, spurious 
enthusiasms; and teaching us to look on that 
best self as the talent entrusted to us, he has 
advised us how to put it out at the highest usury. 

“ 1 Uns vom Halben zu entwohnen 
TJnd im Ganzen, Guten, Schonen 
Resolut zu leben.’ 

“ The school of Goethe may not be a school for 
angels; hardly, perhaps, a school for saints. 
Saints and angels are needful to our earth, but 
they seem to come to us in solitary examples from 
some diviner world. Theee the school of Goethe 
may not suffice to produce. For our part, we are 
well satisfied that it should be an admirable high- 
sohool for men.” 


RENAN’S ADDRESS TO THE PARIS 
STUDENTS. 

We quote the following passages from a speech 
delivered by M. Renan at tne annual dinner 
of the Association Genirale des Etudiants de 
Paris: 

“ Je vous remerde de m’avoir invite k venir me 
rSjouir avec vous aujourd’hui. . . . Votre jeunesse 
me rechauffe et me ravive. II est si doux, quand 
lea fen&tres se ferment d’un cfltk, de les voir 
s’ouvrir de l’autre.. .. 

“ La joie et le travail, dit le predicateur, sont 
deux choses Baines qui s’appellent reciproque- 
meut. 

“ Oui, travaillez, travaillez sans cesse, et, pour- 
tant, amusez-vous; ne vous fotiguez jamais. Oe 
qui fatigue, e’est la contention, e’est 1’eSort 
penible. Laissez la penske venir k vous, avec son 
vetement naturel, qui est la parole; ne l’appelez 
pas, ne la pressez pas. Je vais vous donner k 
cet egard quelques-unes de.mes recettes. Reposes 
vous d’un travail par un' autre; ayez des objets 
d’etude assez divers. Les cases du cerveau occu¬ 
pies par un travail laissent des vides, qui sont 
avantageusement remplis par un autre travail. 
II y a un beau mot d’un vieux rabbin du premier 
siecle. On lui reprochait de fairs deborder le 
vase de la loi en y mettant trop de preceptes: 

‘ Dans un tonneau plein de noix,’ repondit il, 

‘ on pent encore veraer plusieurs mesures d’huile 
de sisame.' Que e’est bien dit! Oui, on pent 
faire k la fois des choses trks diverses, k con' 
dition de les caser dans les interstices les unes des 
autres.. . . 

“ Soyeztoujours de trks honnfites gens. Vous 
ne pourriev pas blen travailler sans cela. II me 
semble qu’on ne aaurait bien travailler, ni mime 
bien s’amuser, que si on est un honnite homme. 
La gaieti de la oonscienoe suppose une bonne 
vie. H v a des sujets bien dilicats; il est convenu 
qu’on n'en parle pas. Mats vous me temoignez 
tant de conflanoe que je vous dirai tout ce que je 
pense. Ne profanez jamais 1’amour; o'est la chose 
fa plus sacree du monde; la vie de l’humaniti, 
e’est-k-dire de la plus haute realiti qu’il y ait, 
en dipend. Regardez comme une luchete de trohir 
la femme qui vous a ouveit pour un moment 
le paradis de l’idial; tenez pour le plus grand 
des crimes de vous exposer aux maledictions 
futures d’un itre qui vous devrait la vie et qui, par 
votre faute peut-ltre, serait voue au mal. Vous 
cites des hommes d’honneur; regardez cet acte, 
qu’on traite avec tant de lkgkreti, comme un 
acte abominable. Mon opinion est que la rkgle 


morale et legale du mariage sera changee. La 
vieille loi romaine et chretienne paraitra un jour 
trop exclusive, trop fitroite. Mais il y a une 
virite qui sera eteruelle, e'est que des relations 
des deux sexes resultant des obligations sacrees, 
et que le premier des devoirs humains est de 
s'interdire, dans l’acte le plus gros de conse¬ 
quences pour l’avenir du monde, une coupable 
ecourderie. . . . 

“En politique, si e’est k reussir que vous tenez, 
ne suivez pas trop mes conseils. J’ai visfi par- 
dessus tout, dans ma vie, k conserver le repos de 
ma conscience, et j’y ai reussi. Je suis, par 
essence, un legitimists: j’etais ne pour servir 
fldelement, et avec toute l’application dont je 
8ui8 capable, une dynastie ou une constitution 
tenue pour autoritc incontestee. Les rd volutions 
m’ont rendu la tiiche difficile. Mon vieux prin- 
cipe de flddlitd bretonne fait que je ne m'attache 
pas volontiers aux gouvernements nouveaux. Il 
me faut une dizained’annees pour que je m’habitus 
k ' regarder un gouvernement comme ldgitime. 
Et, de fait, e’est au bout de ce temps que les 
gouvernements commencent k faire quelque chose 
de bon. Jusque lk ils ne font que payer leura 
dettes de premier ctablissement. Mais voyez 
la fatalite! Ce moment ok jo me reconcilie, et 
ok les gouvernements commencent de leur cote 
k devenir assez aimables avec moi, estjustemeut 
le moment ok ils sont sur le point de tomber et 
ok les gens avisds s'eu ecartent. Je passe ainsi 
mon temps k cumuler des amities fort diverses 
et k escorter de mes regrets, par tons les chemius 
de l'Europe, les gouvernements qui ne sont plus. 
Je leur suis plus fiddle que leurs affldds. Hi la 
Bdpublique venait jamais k tomber (ce qu'k Dieu 
ne plaise !', voyez quel serait mon sort. Moi qui 
ne suis pas un republicain i priori, qui suis un 
simple hbdral, s’accommodaut volontiers d'une 
bonne monarohie constitutionnelle, je serais plus 
fiddle k la Rdpublique que bien des rdpublicains 
de la veille. Je porterais le deuil du rdgime 
que jen’ai pas contribue k fonder. Or, j’ai 63 
ans; vous voyez combien mon cas est ctrange; 
les legitimates k ma fa<;on se prdparent en notre 
sidcle de cruels embarras, car il faudrait aussi que 
les gouvernements fusseut fiddles k eux-mdmes, 
et ils ne le sont pas toujours.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE QEEAT HAKE. 

Bam if, Alyth: May 27, 1888. 

If the hare has really been adopted as a solar 
emblem by races living so far apart as the 
Algonquins and the ancient Egyptians, the 
reason must be sought for in something broader 
than an accident of language. Mr. Lang has 
called attention to the watchfulness of the 
hare, which seems to sleep with its eyes open. 
Another point which will occur to the mind of 
a sportsman is this: that the hare, wh- n chased, 
always runs in circles, coming round to the 
spot from whence it was first started. It is 
thus not only a creature of ever wakeful eye, 
but also a swift creature that goes round and 
round. These characteristics are clearly appro¬ 
priate to a solar emblem. J. H. Ramsay. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, June 7, 4 p.m. Colonial and Indian Exhibi¬ 
tion : Conference of the Anthropological Institute, 
•• Native Races la British Possessions In America 
and the West Indies ” 

6 p.m. Royal Institution: General Monthly 
Meeting. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: Annual Business Meeting. 

8 p.m. Vlotorla Institute. 

8.80 p.m. Geographical: “The Congo Free 
State,” by OoL Sir Franols W. de Wlnton. 

Tuesday, June 8,2 p.m. Colonial and Indian Exhibi¬ 
tion : Conference of the National Association for 
Fr jmoting St.te-directed Colonisation. 

8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Function of 
Circulation,” VI., by Prof. A. Gam gee. 

8p.m. AmhropologioalInstitute: “The Ethn¬ 
ological Exhibits m the Colonial and Indian Ex¬ 
hibition,” by Mr. C. H. Read; “Indian Shell- 


nlogical Exhibits in the Colonial and Indian Ex¬ 
hibition,” by Mr. C. H. Read; “Indian Shell- 
work," by Miss Bnckland; and Ethnological 
Objects from Ceylon and the Maldlve Islands,” by 
C. W. Rosset. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute. 

8.80 p.m. Colonial and Indian Exhibition: 
“The Canadian North-West,” by Mr. A Begg. 

Wednesday, June 9, 8 .80 p.m. National Society for 
Preserving the Memorials of the Dead: Annual 
Meeting, Address by the President, the Bishop 
SnSragan of Nottingham. 

4 p.m. Colonial and Indian Exhibition: “ British 
Grown-Teas.” by Mr. L, J, stuuid. 

8 p.m. Geological : •• The Volcanic Rooks of 
North-eastern Fife,” by Mr. J. Durham, with an 
Appendix by the President; “Some Eruptive Rooks 
from the Neighbourhood of St. Minver, Cornwall,” 
by Mr. F. Rutley; The Bagshot Beds of the Lon¬ 
don Basin,’• by Mr. B. W. Monckton and Mr. R. 8. 
Hetties; and “TheGeol 


Rutley; “The! 
,” by Mr. H. W. 


of Cape-Breton Island, 


Nova Scotia,” by Mr. E. Gilpin. 

8 p.m. Mlorosooploal: “Device for the better 
examination of Baoterla In Culture Tubes," by Mr. 
F. H. Cheshire; and “ Photo-micrography,” by Dr. 
B. M. Orookshank. 

Thursday, June 10, 8 pm. Royal Institution: “ Habit 
as a Factor in Homan Morphology,” IIL, by Prof. 
A. MaoaUster. 

4.80 p.m. Royal Society. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: Special Meeting. “ Reci¬ 
procation in Statics,* try Prof. Geneee; “ Formula 
for the interchange of the Independent and De- 


II. .by Mr. L. J. Rogers; "The Theory of Screws 
in Elliptic Spaoe,” ILL, by Mr. A. Bnnhheim; and 
“The Motion of a Liquid Ellipsoid under the In¬ 
fluence of its own Attraction,” by Mr. A. B. Basset. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

8.80 p.m. Colonial and Indian Exhibition: “ The 
Industries of New Zealand,” by Mr. F. W. Penne- 
father. 

Pei day, June li, 8 p.m. Colonial and Indian Exhibi¬ 
tion : Conference of the Colonial Institute, “ Emi¬ 
gration to the Colonies,” by Mr. P. Young. 

8 pm. New Shakspere: “ Hamlet's Age,” by 
Sir Edward Sullivan. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Meteorite Pro¬ 
blems/’ by Prof. Dewar. 

Batubday, June 12 ,8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Light, 
with special reference to Eneota resulting from Its 
Action on various Substances," III., by Prof. G. G. 
Stokes. 

8 p.m. Physical: “Electrio-Light Fire-damp 
Indicators,” by Messrs. Walter Emmott and W. 
Ackroyd. 

8.16 p.m. Botanic: General Meeting. 


SCIENCE. deals with the abbreviated modes of expos¬ 

ing paternity, tribe, country, domicile, file- 
two boom oh classical INSCRIPTIONS. gitimacy, adoption, and naturalisation, as wet 

Court eUmtntaira d'Epigraph™ latino. Par as the designations of freemen, freedmec. 

M. R. Cagnat. (Paris: Thorin.) slaves, and children. He then enumerate 

a i _ the various grades of official life and the 
Tratti <TEpigraph™ Qrecque. Par Salomon or( j er jy 8U ccession of dignities and function! 

Remach. (Pans: Leroux.) military, civil, and sacerdotal, and tells m 

The last fifty years have seen the birth of fiow they are customarily arranged and de¬ 
ft new department of classical research. Vast scribed, both before and after the important 
stores of Greek and Latin inscriptions have changes introduced in the reigns of Diocletian 
been made accessible to students, mainly by and Constantine. He appends the designation! 
the zeal of German scholars and the munifi- of the emperors down to Theodosius, and 
cenee of the Berlin Academy. The four great those of members of their families, and listi 
folios of the Corpus Inseriptionum Qraeearum of all who were entitled to be called Dims or 
contain about 10,0(>0 inscriptions. The new Diva, adding a useful table of the precis 
edition now projected will probably comprise dates at which the various honorific designs- 
twice as many; and the number is being con- tions were assumed. The common formulae 
stantly augmented, owing to increased facili- are illustrated by examples, well chosen and 
ties for Eastern travel, the establishment well expounded. 

of schools of archaeology at Athens, and The second portion of the book deals witi 
systematic excavations on the chief historic miscellaneous matters, such as dedications to 
rites in Greece and Asia Minor. The mass the gods, inscriptions on buildings and statues, 
of material to be dealt with by the student of mortuary formulae, edicts, inscriptions relatin’ 
Latin epigraphy is even more enormous, to the construction and repair of bridges, 
Between 60,000 and 70,000 Latin inscriptions roads, and aqueducts, concluding with a brief 
are known; and the Corpus Inseriptionum notice of theatrical and other tesserae, of sortu 
Latinarum, commenced in 1862, already ex- and execrations. A final chapter discusses 
tends to fourteen volumes, without reckoning the restoration of mutilated inscriptions and 
the supplements. These great standard col- the detection of forgeries. To an intending 
lections supply rich stores of materials for forger M. Cagnat’s book would be invaluable, 
elucidating the public and private life of the as it would not only facilitate his work, but 
Greeks and Romans, more especially in rela- might even make detection a matter of some 
tion to their laws, administration, economics, difficulty. 

and religion; while, for the study of Greek M. Cagnat has wisely refrained from in¬ 
dialects, inscriptions are simply invaluable. creasing the bulk of his book by discussing 

The works at the head of this article are Latin palaeography, which presents no such 
handbooks intended to supply the preliminary difficult problems as those which continually 
knowledge required by students desiring to beset the student of Greek inscriptions, the 
enter on the study of the Corpora. Though Latin alphabet having remained practically 
of unequal merit, both of them are good and constant during the historic period, whereas 
useful treatises. M. Reinach’s work, which the Greek alphabet, during several important 
deals with Greek inscriptions, is the Jmore centuries, was in a state of continuous develop- 
ambitious and comprehensive of the two, ment. 

though inferior in design and execution to the M. Reinach’s book is a larger and more 
modest companion volume on Latin inscrip- laborious work than that of M. Cagnat, and 
tions by M. Cagnat, which is a model of lucid deals with a more difficult branch of epi- 
and felicitous exposition. This may be partly graphic science. He is well acquainted with 
due to the fact that Latin epigraphy lends the literature of his subject, and has brought 
itself more readily than Greek to scientific together in a single volume an enormous 
treatment. With the exception of the mass of useful material. On the other hand, 
graffiti, which are naturally lawless in their the book gives the impression of being the 
style, Latin inscriptions are more formal and work of a conscientious and industrious corn- 
official, and are governed to a greater extent piler, rather than of a great and original 
by fixed rules of composition than those of scholar. There is an occasional lack of round 
Greece, which exhibit greater individuality judgment; and opinions and materials are not 
and variety. The style of a Latin inscription always thoroughly assimilated and digeeted. 
is not that of any of the classical authors. It However, we have to thank him for a very 
is a thing sui generis, with a language of its serviceable treatise, which fills fairly well, 
own. Certain recognised signs and abbrevia- and for the first time, a distinct gap in classical 
tions are copiously employed, names and literature. About a third of the book con- 
titles are presented in a fixed and invariable gists of a translation of Mr. Newton’s articles 
order, so that certainty of interpretation on Greek inscriptions which appeared in the 
depends on a knowledge of rules derived from Contemporary and the Fortnightly about ten 
the comparative study of hundreds of inscrip- years ago, and have since been reprinted in 
tions. Hence even a good scholar, who had his volume of collected essays. Excellent u 
confined his attention to Latin literature, they are, they are so well known to all whom 
might easily be baffled by an inscription they are likely to concern that M. Reinach 
which a mere tyro, familiar with the usual cannot be said to have been well advised in 
epigraphic formulae, and the abbreviated nota- so seriously increasing the bulk of a book 
tion by which these formulae are expressed, already inconveniently large. The translation 
would be able to decipher with certainty and is fairly executed, here and there a phrase 
ease. may be found more happy than the original, 

M. Cagnat begins his treatise with an a few notes, chiefly bibliographical, have been 
account of Roman names and the conventional added, and some facsimiles of familiar in¬ 
signs by which they are indicated. He then scriptions, apparently eliehis from Rohl’s in- 
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iluable Intcriptionet graecae antiquiteimae, that of Miletus, for example—from one class has been called “ the obscure and difficult 
ive been inserted. to another. It is not the stage of develop- question of the length of vowels in syllables 

Mr. Newton’s two articles are followed by ment that has been reached at any particular l? n 8 by position.” The treatment of the ques- 
x essays by M. Beinach himself. These are time, but the direction which that develop- 8eems to have suffered more from a eon- 
: is. diMUBsioB d a. «.»t h„ puj-A d«ido 

.rmulae most commonly met with in in- tions of classification. To take an illustration imp f o ; e ment in these respects is evidently 
;riptions, the account of the various Greek from another science, it would be irrational to needed, for even teachers of Latin often have 
ilendars (taken mainly from Mommsen), the class the butterfly among insects, and place confused or erroneous notions about what are 
seays on Greek names, on the Greek tran- the caterpillar, from which it has sprung, called vowels long or short “ by nature ” or 
crip tions of Boman names, and on the Greek among the worms. “ by position.” ... 

quivalents of Boman titles and political That part of M. Beinaoh’s book to which But in truth the quantity of the vowels 


erms are iairly satisfactory, wnue tne ex- 
.mples of early ligatures and the dissertation 
m the errors of lapidaries are interesting, 


fused nomenclature, and a clumsy way of putting 
things, than from any inherent difficulty. An 
improvement in these respects is evidently 
needed, for even teachers of Latin often have 
confused or erroneous notions about what are 
called vowels long or short “ by nature ” or 
“ by position.” 

But, in truth, the quantity of the vowels 
themselves is not at all changed by position, 


ire fairly satisfactory, while the ex- the most unreserved praise can be given is themselves is not at all changed by position, 
of early ligatures and the dissertation the introduction, which contains an excellent 


>n the errors of lapidaries are interesting, practical account of the methods of securing 
In the other hand, the essay on the grammar copies of inscriptions by mechanical means, 

•_• _•__J 4.1_4. tl,. hi. nrViolkor Vitt nVfttnnrronViTr omioovoa viiKKin nro 


*f inscriptions is weak, and that on the his- 
ory of the Greek alphabet is a mere compila- 
,ion, not without serious shortcomings. 
Lenormant is often blindly followed, even 


whether by photography, squeezes, rubbings, 
or the camera lucida. The needful outfit of 
the inscription hunter is described, the im¬ 
portance of suitable paper is insisted on, and 


where his theories have been shown to be we are even told where it can be procured. 


erroneous. In the table intended to show 
the affiliation of the Egyptian and Phoenician 
Letters, the oldest Phoenician forms, notably 


A translation of these directions, which are 
evidently the result of considerable experi¬ 
ence, would form a valuable addition to any 


those of savin and tamelch, which are all- handbook of Eastern travel. A copy recently 
Important for the history of the Greek sent me of a new and important inscription 
alphabet, are replaced by later types, from proved to be practically useless because the 
which the Greek letters could not possibly traveller who oame across it did not know 
Lave been derived. On p. 181 tan is wrongly how to take a squeeze. Isaac Tatlob. 

derived from thin, whereas on p. 192 it is _ 

correctly referred to ttade. The change in _„„„„„„„„„ 

the direction of Greek writing is attributed to CORRESPONDENCE. 

religious causes, whereas the boustrophedon bengel’s canon of the “ ardtja soriftto.” 
inscriptions plainly indicate that the change Trinity college, Dublin: May *g, isss. 

was very gradually introduced, and was a Will you allow me space to oorreot a very 
mere question, of graphic convenience. prevalent and, I think, mischievous perversion 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BENOEL’S CANON OF THE “ ARDTJA 80RTPn0.” 

Trinity College, Dublin: May ts, 1888 . 
Will you allow me space to oorreot a very 
prevalent and, I think, mischievous perversion 
of Bengal’s “ canon unicus ” of criticism, 


a false pronunciation upon words to suit his own 
purpose. The true measure of time in prosody 
is not the vowel or syllable alone, but the 
vowel, together with the letters coming between 
it and the next vowel in the verse. These 
letters help to make up the time or quantity of 
what would better be termed 'he interval from 
one vowel to the next; if there be no such 
letters, then the quantity depends entirely on 
the vowel. A long vowel and a consonant 
always makes a long or full interval; also, any 
vowel and two mutes, one of which is in the 
same word. In the last case, if the vowel is 
short of itself, the consonants do not affect its 
own quantity, but simply add quantity to the 
inUrval, because of the time they take up in 
pronunciation before the next vowel is reached. 
A long vowel by itself forms an interval of 
medium quantity, which in some instances is 
treated as long, in others as short. 

A short vowel, with a mute and liquid, also 
forms a medium interval. In suoh cases the 
vowel is not properly “ doubtful it is always 
short; but the interval is “oommon” or of 
medium quantity, and may take the place 
of a long or a short one. A long vowel 


The most serious fault in this discussion of Bengal’s “canon unicus” of criticism, ? f a J ? ng “A n „ 0Tt n n°° 8 :.. n.°Tf i 

M. Bemaoh has not firmly grasped the car- ^ways mterpreted to mean . The more ^ following scheme: 

dinal principle of evolution, which, however, difficult reading is to preferred. Such a rule 

he fully admits in theory. He halts between 18 0D & strict limitations, and hence A ahort vowe ], 0 = 2 I A consonant, p - 1 

the opinions of Lenormant, the theories of we ° ften flnd cnhos agftltlst eitreme A long vowel, 6 = 4 I A mute and a liquid. 


A short vowel, o i 
A long vowel, 6 ■■ 


une opinions oi ^normane, mo meories oi of it . t ^ hiaitate to reject a -° ’ <* = 

M.Clermont-Ganneau, and the principles lmd whioh ^th such weight of | Two m 

down in my own book on Tm Alphabet . The authority. But “ proclivis scriptio ° does not 

letters added by the Greeks to the Phoenician mean, and was not intended to mean, what is Then we have these intervals: 
alphabet were not arbitrary inventions or easy for the reader to understand, but what ghort Q _ g . 
conventional signs, but were gradually de- | “me^more readily to the hand of the scribe. Medium, o + or - 4 |s = 

-------- Long, o + ct = 5 


A consonant, p » 1 
A mute and a liquid, 
cr = 2 

Two mutes, ct = 3 


veloped by differentiation from the symbols 
of related sounds. It is impossible to believe 
that pti was a symbol suggested by upsilon, or 
that chi was evolved from tau, the Eastern 
form of this letter having been manifestly 
developed from kappa, and the 'Western from 


So understood, the canon is, as Bengal claims, Longi 0 ’+ ct = 5 I 6 + p = 5, fto. 
true without any exception: 

“ neque mim ulla aberratio turn cum admitteretur A medium interval is represented by 4, a short 
non fuit proclivior quam vera lectio, quamvis one by 3 (or 2), and a long one by 5 (or more), 
causae prodivitatis interdum ignotae sunt ant A vowel short by nature should not receive the 
aucipites. . .. Prodive eat ut librarius vol casu vel mark of loDg quantity on account of its posi- 
consilio vel casu et consilio non mutanda mutet; tion, nor vice vend. This is to credit to the 


To suppose that phi was merely the prodive etiam ut codices novi prae antiquis et TO wel what belongs to the whole interval. By 
disused koppa with a new value arbitrarily codices Graed vd Latiniprae Graecis etLatmis et this simple soheme the quantity of intervals can 
assigned toit.is absurd, even apart from the “gj So'- readily L indicated, thus: 

epi graphic evidence which shows that it was ma tum et saeculomm titubent. Expuncto autem g 3 131 6 ( 3 131 5 5(5i 5 1531 

differentiated from theta The same want of quod prodive erat remanet quod ei unum opponitur Ann | a J it | umq | ue C |J 6 Tr | 6j J Q ] ui pr UJ 
a broad grasp of principles, the same oscilla- arduum” ( Introductio m Crum, N. T., § 34). 3515 

tion between rival authorities, is shown when It is obvious that this canon includes eveiy a b Uis. 

the classification of Greek alphabets is dis- case where the more difficult reading is legiti- ... - 

cussed. The introduction of omega or the “ at *ly preferred, viz., where it is such as to ?? ° rd ° r i° ™ quantdy ofvoweU 

disuse of korma and tau are no safe criteria have been more likely to be purposely avoided evident to the ear, as it was to the Romans 
disuse of koppa and tau are no sale criteria, than admitted. themselves, their proper quantity m each word 

the presence or the absence of these letters It m ^e thought, perhaps, that it is of should be maintained in the pronunciation in 
being a mere . questioa 1 chronology ; the jj^y e consequenoe to settle the sense in which whatever position. Thus, in rex regie, the long 
determinant principle of classification depend- Bengel originally propounded his canon; but rowel should be pronounced the same in the 
ing on the use of the Eastern or the Western the influence of a maxim supposed to have been nominative as in the genitive. On the other 
signs for chi, xi, or lambda, and on the employ- endorsed by generations of critics is very great, hand, let the short soimd of the vowel in nix nivit 
ment of tan or tigma to denote the sibilant, and, moreover, the canon, when rightly under- he heard in the genitive as well as in the nomi- 


codices pauci prae multis et codices inter se pro- 
pinqui prae codicibus variorum climatum, idio- 
matum et saeculomm titubent. Expuncto autem 
quod proclive erat remanet quod ei unum opponitur 
arduum” (Introductio in Cruin, N. T., § 34). 

It is obvious that this canon includes every 
case where the more difficult reading is legiti- 


ing on the use of the Eastern or the Western 
signs for chi, xi, or lambda, and on the employ¬ 
ment of tan or tigma to denote the sibilant. 
These geographical usages are structural and 
fundamental, going back to the remotest 
ages. By these alone can the various Greek 
alphabets be scientifically classed, and not by 
the mere disuse or introduction of certain 
letters, a principle, if it can be called a 
principle, according to which the lapse of a 
few years would remove a Greek alphabet— 


readily be indicated, thus: 

5 | 3 |3| 5 I 3 131 5 ,51 5 I 5 15 ,31 
Armja vlirlumqlue dan'd Trjojla qjui prlimjusl 
3,515 
ab |orlis. 

In order to make the quantity of vowels 
evident to the ear, as it was to the Romans 
themselves, their proper quantity in each word 


nominative as in the genitive. On the other 
hand, let the short sound of the vowel in nix nivit 
be heard in the genitive as well as in the nomi- 


stood, is so pregnant, that for its own sake it native (nivts), and so throughout. Let every 
is worth while to restore the sense of it. word be learned thus by its proper pronuncia- 

T. K. Abbott. tion, and many difficulties of Latin prosody 

_ ’ will vanish, and the rhythm will be at once 

„ appreciated by the ear. The oommon methods 

LATIN fbosody. of pronunciation set prosody at defiance, make 

Baltimore, Md., U.S.A.: May 1,1886. onr ®y es and ears contradict each other, and 


LATIN FBOSODY. 


Baltimore, Md., TJ.S.A.: May 1 , 1888 . 


The subject of Latin pronunciation has create manifold obscurities, 


brought up again the consideration of what 


Upward p. Gray. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prof. A. H. Keane has reprinted from 
the first volume of New Physical Geography 
(Virtue) a paper entitled “Progress of Recent 
Geographical Exploration,” in which he sum¬ 
marises the more important results of scientific 
travel in hitherto unknown lands during the 
past five years. Out of thirty-two pages, no less 
than thirteen are taken up with Africa, where 
the most brilliant discoveries have been made, 
and where also most yet remains to be achieved. 
At the end Prof. Keane gives a list of those 
portions of the earth’s surface which are still 
comparatively blank to geography. We are 
not aware of any other survey of the subject 
so comprehensive and so careful. 

The committee appointed by the British 
Association to inquire into the rate of erosion 
of the sea-coasts of England and Wales has 
issued its report in advance of the Aberdeen 
volume. The report is edited by Mr. Topley, 
who has acted as one of the secretaries of the 
committee. Mr. J. B. Redman and Col. E. C. 
Sim givb much valuable information respecting 
the south-east coast in general, while a number 
of other contributors deal with special sections 
of this coast line. A serviceable bibliography 
by Mr. Whitaker is appended to the report. 

We have just received Nos. 15 to 23 of the 
Bulletin of the United States Geological Survey, 
published under the direction of Major Powell. 
These numbers contain a mass of valuable 
matter connected with st atigraphy, petrology, 
and palaeontology, illustrated by some excellent 
woodcuts. Although it is impossible in these 
notes to refer to the technical details which 
appear in the Bulletin, we feel justified in saying 
that the value of the publication is fully recog¬ 
nised by English geologists. It is, therefore, 
with much concern that they have heard of an 
agitation to stop the publication not only of the 
Bulletin, but also of the splendid monographs 
of the Survey, thus limiting the publications to 
the annual reports, and even excluding from 
them all palaeontological and theoretical matter. 
It is sincerely to be hoped, in the interest of 
American science, that so injudicious a step 
will not be taken. 

The Code of Nomenclature and Check-List of 
North Ame’ican Birds adopted by the American 
Ornithologists' Union, has been published in a 
handsome volume by the University Press at 
Cambridge, U.S. It contains the latest and 
most enlightened exposition of the trinomial 
nomenclature. There are three parts: (1) an 
introduction; (2) a formal laying down of princi¬ 
ples, canons, and recommendations; and (3) the 
check-list in three sections, of which the second 
is called “ Hypothetical,” since the birds 
enumerated ore doubtfully North American, and 
the third is of fossil birds. In the check-list 
the classification and habitat of each bird are 
indicated ; and, in order to diminish as much as 
possiblo the inconvenience which every change 
of nomenclature causes, a reference in each 
case is given to the corresponding entry in the 
four earlier standard check-lists of Baird, Coues, 
and Ridgway. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. Ktjno Meyer’s paper at the Philo¬ 
logical Society on June 18 will be on the most 
important syntactical phenomena in the Old 
High German prose translations of Tatian, the 
so-called Vienna Gospel of St. Matthew and 
Isidore, together with a list of synonyms. 

Messrs. Ginn & Go., of Boston, U.S., an¬ 
nounce the following new volumes in their 
“ Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry Cynewulfs 
Phoenix, edited by Prof. W. 8. Currell, of 
Hampden-Svdney College, Virginia; Malden 
Fight, edited by Prof, T, B, Price, of Columbia 
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College, New York; and The Riddles of Cyne¬ 
wulf, by Dr. B. W. Wells, of tho Friends’ 
School at Providence, Rhode Island. 

In 1853 Prof. A. Weber published a catalogue 
of Sanskrit MSS. at Berlin, which has since 
furnished a model for all similar undertakings. 
After a lapse of thirty-three years, the same 
distinguished scholar has issued a second part, 
containing the additions made to the library in 
Brahmanical literature. The Jain MSS., in 
which the collection is specially rich, are left 
for a third volume. The original catalogue 
described 1,404 MSS. in 382 pages. The present 
volume describes 370 MSS. in almost the same 
number of pages. Of the total, 108 MSS. are 
of Vedic literature; 100 of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
poetry; while the remainder are technical— 
grammar, philosophy, mathematics, law, &c. 
In noticing the work in the Revue critique, M. 
Barth points out that in dearness of typography 
it is inferior to Prof. Aufrecht's catalogue of 
the Bodleian MSS.; while he also takes the 
opportunity to complain that the Sanskrit 
treasures of the BibliothSque Nationals still 
remain practically unknown. “ En ce moment, 
on sait mieux ce qui se cache dans telle ville 
de 2* on 3* ordre de l’lnde, que ce qui eat 
d£pos6 rue de Richelieu.” 

M. Cn. Emile Rttelle has finished the 
publication (Paris: Firmin Didot) of his Bib¬ 
liographic generate des Gaules, which undertakes 
to give an j account of every published work, 
from the invention of printing down to the 
year 1870, dealing with the Gauls and neigh¬ 
bouring peoples in their relations with the 
Roman empire. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Soctbtt or Antkjcaribs. — {Thursday, May SO.) 
The President in the Chair.—The Rev. G. F. 
Browne read a paper on four sculptural stone 
pillars, perhaps originally crosses, at Gheckley and 
11am, Staffordshire, which have carved on them 
many figures of men, whose bodies are composed 
of interlaced bonds like basket-work. One of the 
Oheckley stones is called the Battle Stone, and 
there is a legend of a battle, in which one army 
was unarmed and three bishops were killed; and 
the human figures with stones ate usually arranged 
in threes. There is a similar pillar at Sandbach, 
in Cheshire. Hr. Browne suggested that the two 
pillars at Ham might have originally been part of 
Bartram’s Shrine in the churchyard there. Mr. 
St. John Hope exhibited a silver mace belonging 
to the borough of Lyme Regis. It it of small size, 
and the handle is formed of radiating flanges like 
the head of some battle-maces. The head bears 
the royal arms of the Stuarts, but this is a later 
addition. Mr. Beck exhibited an imperfect set of 
wooden fruit trenchers, with versos on them. The 
Vicar of All Hallows, Exeter, exhibited a mazer, 
with silver bond and centre, which had been pre¬ 
sented to the church, and a conical Communion 
cup and cover of silver, of about the year 1570. 

Philological Society.— (Anniversary Meeting, 
Friday, May SI.) 

Prop. Skbat, President, in the Chair.—The thanks 
of the meeting were voted to University College 
for the gratuitous use of its rooms. The President 
read his biennial address. He sketched the careers 
of the late Henry Bradshaw, Prof. Oassal, Walter 
Browne, Archbishop Trench, and Dr. F. Stock, 
and then summarised the Society’s work during 
his term of office, congratulating himself on Dr. 
Stokes's Irish Papers, on the transfer of the staff 
of the Society’s Dictionary to Oxford, the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. Henry Bradley as assistant-editor, 
and the repayment of Dr. Murray’s money- 
advances. He then read his remarks on “ Ghost- 
words,” words having no real existence, but due 
to the blunders of scribes, editors, glossarists, 
rioters, &c. These comprised abacot (bycocket), 
itnes (knives), morse (nurse), nolle (fall), ulen, 
perf. ulode (vlode, flood), cronde (crowd), onen 
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(oven, above), reuk (renk, a man), roned (row*, 
dawned), conise (oourse, commence), loisre (loot I 
frequently), dimnen (divinen, divine), grump 
(gratuity, to grant), puniten (permuten), forbne 
(forbusne, example), culde (tulde, dwelt), anet 
(sitth, since), poled (tholed, suffered), mojt (mm 
that). See., and wound up with Hartshorn'* 
“owery” (dwerth, dwarf), and “ chek you i 
tyde” (checkmated). The changes of ek into & 
and the turning of l into u , were also Hluatzatai 
Pro! Terrien de la Couperie's Report on the 
Languages of the Tribes of China before tin 
Chinese occupation, was summarised. The Report* 
of Mr. Morfiil on Slavonic, and of Mr. Boxweil on 
Sontali, being printed, were taken aa read. Prot 
Thorneysen’s Report on Keltic, 1880-6, waa re¬ 
ceived too late. The thanks of the meeting wen 
voted (1) to the President for his address, and im 
many services to the Society and to EUgiiak 
philology; (2) to the scholars who had oontribuud 
reports. These were acknowledged by Prof. Ska*; 
and the Society’s new Council for 1886-7 was thee 
elected: President—Prof. Sayoe; Vice-President* 
—Dr. Whitley Stokes, A. J. Ellis, Rev. Dr. R. Morru, 
H. Sweet, Dr. A. H. Murray, Prinoe Louis-L uom 
B onaparte, Prof. Skeat; Members of OouncS— 
Rev. G. B. R. Bouefield, H. Bradley, K. L 
Brandreth, Prof. Terrien de la Couperie, F. T. 
El worthy, Dr. C. A. M. Fennell, H. Hacks Gibbs, 
Prof. Greenwood, H. Jenner, J. Lecky, Prof. 
Martineaa, Prof. J. B. Mayor, W. R. Morfiil, 
A. J. Patterson, Prof. Postgate, Prof. Rieu, Deaa 
Scott, Dr. E. B. Tylor, H. Wedgwood, Dr. B. P. 
Weymouth; Treasurer—B. Dawson; Hon. Sec.— 
Dr. F. J. Fumivall. 

Education Society .—(Annual Meeting , Saturday , 
May SS .) 

J. G. Fitch, Esq., in the Chair.—The Rev. B. H. 
Quick delivered his address as president of the 
society. The subject chosen was, “ The Training 
of the Teacher,” these words being used in a wide 
sense, including all means by which teachers may 
increase their professional knowledge and skill. 
In the teacher’s work there is commonly a great 
gap between the idea and the reality. School¬ 
masters are careless about this ; and when a low 
level of professional attainments is arrived at, thej 
go on unchanged for twenty or thirty years. This 
does not satisfy the theorist as represented by the 
Education Society. The society wished to call 
attention to this gap, and to propose measures for 
decreasing it. Mr. Quick dwelt at some length 
on the fact that English schoolmasters are in¬ 
different to professional improvement. Dividing 
them into three classes—the elementary teachers and 
the teachers in our cheaper and dearer secondary 
schools—he contended that the elementary master* 
alone make a study of education as a science and 
an art. There is, he said, a marked contrast in 
this respect between men and women. Women 
such as Mrs. Grey, Miss Shirreff, Miss Davies, Vw 
Buss, and the late Miss Doreck had been prominent 
in all efforts to improve teachers; and women 
showed themselves far more ready than men to 
avail themselves of the means of improvement 
offered them. Mr. Quick classed the require¬ 
ments of teachers under two heads—professional 
knowledge and professional skill. He maintained 
that no one can teach without some knowledge 
how to set to work, and that the knowledge 
possessed is insufficient to make a good teacher. 
He proposed giving all teachers two kinds of 
knowledge—(1) theoretical, relating to the object 
or scope of education, and (2) practical, showing 
the means to be employed. This knowledge may 
be given in books, lectures, and in visits to school! 
With reference to skill, he maintained that in 
learning an art it is not all practice that makes 
perfect; but only rightly directed practice. He, 
therefore, insisted that the beginner ought always 
to have his work inspected and directed. In con¬ 
clusion, he made some practical suggestions. A 
lending library might be formed of books intended 
specially for teachers. The Universities might 
send out lecturers on education. In our large 
towns a professor of education might take charge 
of the young teachers, visit them in their class¬ 
rooms and direct their teaching. After the manner 
of the Americans, our teachers might give a part 
of their holidays to studying methods of teaching 
in associations known in the United States as 
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“Teachers’ Institutes.” Finally, Mr. Quick 
pointed out the importance of seeing schools, and 
urged teachers to visit as many as possible, and 
take care to profit practically by what they saw. 


Anthropological Institute.— (Tuesday, May 25.) 
F. G alton, Esq., President, in the Chair.—Mr. 
R. 8. Poole read a paper on “The Ancient 
Egyptian Classification of the Races of Man.” 
This was defined by the famous subject of the 
Four Races in the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes 
(b.c. 1400-1200). The types were (1) Egyptian, 
red; (2) Semite, yellow; (3) Libyan, white ; 
(4) Negro, black. By comparison with monuments 
of the same period and of a somewhat earlier 
date, the first race, clearly an intermediate type, 
was seen to comprehend the Phoenicians, the 
Egyptians, and the people of Arabia Felix, with 
the opposite coast. The Libyan race included an 
aquiline type, with marked supraorbital ridges and 
receding foreheads, as well as a straight-nosed 
type. These two types inhabited the south const 
of the Mediterranean, and some of the islands. 
The Negro race included the Negro and Nubian 
types. The Eittites and Hyksos, or Shepherds, 
■were, as yet, unclassed. Prof. Flower pointed out 
the resemblance of the aquiline Libyan type to 
that of the Neanderthal crania and the oldest 
European type, and saw in the Hyksos head dis¬ 
tinctly Mongolian characters. These two points 
are of the highest consequence in historical an¬ 
thropology.—Mr. C. W. Rofset exhibited a large 
collection of photographs and other objects of 
ethnological interest from the Maidive Islands and 
Ceylon. 

English Gobthe Society.— [Inaugural Meeting, 
Friday, May 28.) 

Pkop. Max Muller, President, in the Chair.—The 
Westminster Town Hall was completely filled, and 
there were present on the platform Profs. Blackie 
and Seeley and Miss Anna Swanwick (Vice- 
Presidents), Prof. Althaus, Mr. Oscar Browning, 
Prof. Buchheim, Dr. Garnett, Mr. Schiitz Wilson, 
and other members of Council. The proceedings 
commenced with the singing of the Wanderers 
Nachtlied, “ Der du von dem Himmel bist,” by a 
chorus composed of members of the Camberwell 
Gesang-Verein and the Liederkranz. Then followed 
the address of the President, Prof. Max Muller, 
which will be found in extemo in the current 
number of the Contemporary Review. Mr. Henschel 
then favoured the assembly with an exquisite 
rendering of the “ Erlkiiuig.” after which the 
hoh. secretary read a letter from Prof. Dowden 
(one of the Vice-Presidents), which is printed 
elsewhere in the Acadbmy. Next came the chorus 
“Heidenroslein,” a beautiful rendering of Mignon’s 
song, “Keunst du das Land?” by Mrs. Henschel, 
and a characteristic speech by Prof. Blackie. 
Alluding to the President’s address, and the 
sympathy referred to between Carlyle and Goethe, 
Prof. Blackie affirmed that the sympathy must 
have lessened as time went on, for Carlyle seemed 
to have emerged at last as the “ Titan of 
depredators,” whereas Goethe is always emphati¬ 
cally “ the Jove of appreciators.” Another song 
by Mr. Henschel, “Was hor’ ichdraussen vor dem 
Thor ? ” Then a few words from the secretary, 
announcing that this society now consisted of 
Prince and Princess Christian and upwards of 150 
ordinary members. The reports of the local 
secretaries, which would, no doubt, make the 
numbers somewhat higher, had not, however, been 
received. The secretary reminded the meeting 
that very few of the objects of the ’society could 
be carried out unless the society counted at least 
500 members. Mr. Oscar Browning then proposed, 
and Dr. R. Garnett seconded, a vote of thanks to 
the President; and Mr. Schiitz Wilson thanked 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel and the other musical per¬ 
formers, in the name of the society, for the 
readiness with which they had responded to the 
appeal to interpret some of Goethe's unsurpassable 
lyrics. “ Ueber alien Gipfeln ist Ruh ” was then 
effectively sung by the chorus. 


FINE ART. 

THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

(Second Notice.) 

One of the most decided successes of the 
Grosvenor—indoed, of the year—is the Hon. 
John Collier’s portrait of Miss Nettie Huxley 
(198). The attitude is as graceful as it is 
natural, and the execution throughout finished 
hut unlaboured. Mr. Collier has never painted 
flesh better, nor relieved its warm tints more 
charmingly than by this setting of pearly 

f reys, varying from the creamy shades of the 
ress to the swansdown of the trimming. As 
a portrait it is convincing even to the ignorant; 
as a picture it commands admiration for that 
union of richness and sobriety, of style and 
simplicity, which is so often sought and so 
seldom found. Mr. Shannon has made a more 
spasmodic effort to reach the fresh and un¬ 
affected, and has not attained it without some 
sacrifice of the agreeable—some touch of the 
eccentric. His portrait of Miss Annie A. 
Beebe (159) is nevertheless one of the best and 
perhaps the most powerful piece of painting 
here. It is of the school of Carolus-Duran, 
vigorous, dashing, with life in every touch. 
The colour is good, also, though inclined to 
purple in the flesh of the beautifully curved 
arm. Another work of the same school is Mr. 
John Sargent’s very dexterous “Study” (14). 
It is for other qualities that the painting of 
Mr. W. B. Richmond is to be admired. H s 
portrait of Miss Burne-Jones (102), seated in a 
landscape in plain white dress and blue sash, is 
as sweet and refined as it can be ; and there is 
a gentleness and distinction in his presentation 
of Mrs. Warren De la Rue which triumphs 
over the excess of decorative detail with which 
ho has lately encumbered his portraits. Mr. 
Richmond’s colour is always ambitious, and 
seldom quite successful. This year it is some¬ 
times distinctly unpleasant iu quality; but his 
fertility in design, his refined drawing, and his 
sympathy with character are as observable 
as usual. There is much to admire in his 
vigorous figure of “Hermes” putting on his 
“fair winged shoes” (89). Among tho finer 
portraits here must not be forgotten Mr. Holl’s 
“ W. Nicholson, Esq.” (30), and “The Rev. E. 
Warre, D.D.” (63), both worthy examples of 
his well-known mastery. 

The most striking landscapes in the large 
gallery are Mr. Alfred Parsons’s' “In a Cider 
Country” (122), and one by Mr. J. W. North 
(7), which has a quotation instead of a title in 
the catalogue. It is fairly described in Mr. 
Blackburn’s Notes as “a bank of rich, red 
gravel, and wild growth; sheep grazing; 
gorse and spring blossom opposed to a bright 
blue sky.” These are both sincere and vigorous 
efforts to represent distinct aspects of nature. 
In Mr. Parsons’s orchard the heavy green slopes 
of grass, greener and heavier for the dullness 
of the day, the ashen trunks of the twisted 
apple trees with their mist of leafless twigs, 
and gray sky with rifts of pallid blue, are 
boldly and skilfully painted, and the sentiment 
of the season is well given. Nevertheless, it 
is not agreeable in colour, the grass is too 
much like green baize, and there is an oppres¬ 
sive sense of airlessness. Mr. North’s very 
sunny and pleasant picture is, as usual with the 
artist, full of beautiful work. The gorse 
bushes and boughs of apple-blossom are painted 
with his marvellous gift for representing the 
intricate detail of vegetation ; but more 
pleasure is to be obtained by studying it bit 
by bit than from the composition as a whole. In 
the same room are Mr. W. H. Bartlett’s very 
clever but rather cold “ Wrack Harvest, 
Connemara ” (37), with admirable figures; Mr. 
Hamilton Macallum’s pleasant, opalescent 
“ Kiss from the Pea” (81); Mr. David Murray’s 
dexterous but thin “Picardy Peat Cutters” 


S ; some charming views of Italy, by Mr. 

bett and Mr. Eugene Benson; a good ex¬ 
ample of Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s well-known 
art; and landscapes and views of town and 
river, by Messrs. McLachlan, C. E. Holloway, 
John O’Connor, Herbert Snell, T. C. Farrer, 
and others, to which nothing but a general 
commendation can be given here. 

In the east gallery the most striking scene 
from nature, with the exception of Signor 
Costa’s ma-terpiece described in a previous 
notice, is Mr. Henry Moore’s “Sunset after 
Storm-Boat adrift ” (142), a coast scene glow¬ 
ing with golden light reflected from cloud and 
wave and gleaming sand. The storm has left a 
wrack behind which broods over and mixes 
with the still vexed waves that sprawl and 
clash upon the distant margin. In front is a 
stretch of beach with a man and horses going to 
the rescue. The whole scene is strongly grasped 
and painted with a vividness which kills every¬ 
thing near it. Mr. Hennessey’s delicately toned 
“ Shrimpers” above (143), is almost obliterated 
by it and the parish works which hang on 
either side. It is worth while to screen these 
off as well as you can in order to enjoy the 
tender opalescence, the beautifully graduated 
lights, and sweet but subdued colour of Mr. 
Hennessey’s coast scene, full of moist air and 
low light and living figures. There are few 
works here more genuine and skilful than this, 
few more likely to be passed by. While, how¬ 
ever, it is to be regretted tliat some oooler 
comer could not have been found for this 
picture and the other example of the same 
artist (177), it must bo admitted that Mr. 
Hennessey paints so much below what may be 
called “ exhibition pitch ” that his works are 
not easily hung to advantage in a publio 
gallery. It is more difficult to excuse the 
hanging of Mr. Maurice Pollock’s “ Mount St. 
Michael—Morning,” a work which seems to 
aim not unsuccessfully at a very delicate effect of 
light and colour. In its present exalted posi¬ 
tion above “Miss Nellie Huxley”it is practi¬ 
cally invisible. Miss Huxley herself has some 
reason to complain, but not so much: for her 
clever “Toucans” (137), and cleverer “Puss iu 
the Comer” (138), are not above the level 
at which their merits can l e appreciated. 

To return to the landscapes. Mr. E. H. 
Fahey has quite succeeded in rendering a 
striking effect of sky and water in his picture 
of “Filby Broad, Norfolk,” with its surface 
partly frosted by tho light wind, partly 
burnished and filled with pale yellow reflec¬ 
tions of the sky; and Mr. Edgar Barclay shows 
us the poetry of mom and of eve in two pic¬ 
tures, glowing with sweet colour—(196) “At 
Break of Day” and (201) “Cutting Rushes.” 
More oharming still, perhaps, is his “Swans" 
(294). Mr. Ernest Parton’s “ Lingering 
Light” (141), with its fine sky and rich colour, 
would be quite enjoyable bu f for the somewhat 
formal and uninteresting left-hand foreground 
of rushes. 

Of scenes from peasant life none is truer than 
Mr. Arthur Lemon’s “Oxen Threshing—Tus¬ 
cany,” with its beautiful white cattle, seen in 
sunlight between the olives and the straw. 
Mr. John R. Reid maintains his reputation as 
a colourist and powerful Tenderer of atmos¬ 
pheric effects in his “Calm Evening” (154), 
with its luminious sky, its cornfield gleaming 
in the shade of the hill, and the figures 
wandering indistinct upon the still shining 
quay. Drier and clearer is the twilight of 
Sparta if we may trust the memory of Mr. 
W. B. Richmond, whose “Pastoral” (168) 
shows us shepherds and shepherdesses passing 
with their sheep homeward in the warm gloam¬ 
ing, like a dream. 

Of the figure paintings, the most powerful 
vet unnoticed is Mr. Waterhouse’s “ Flower 
Market” (104), in which we see (he witch of 
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his picture at the Aoademy engaged in the far 
more innocent employment of smelling violets 
at a flower-stall. The subject of the picture 
scarcely, perhaps, justifies its size; bat it is a 
brilliant piece of work. Mr. G. D. Leslie has 
seldom painted anything more pretty or 
masterly than his group of girls making fes¬ 
toons of crimson roses under the diaphanous 
roof of a tent, with a shining background of 
lawn and garden (56); nor has Mr. Poynter 
often drawn nude figures more skilfully than 
those of the happy children in “ Outward 
Bound” (52), watohing their little toy-boat 
among the rocks. Mr. Boughton has been 
very happy in the selection of a subject from 
the career of William the Testy, Governor of 
New Amsterdam. The flat rebellion of the 
citizens against his edict prohibiting smoking 
in the provinoe is represented with great cha¬ 
racter and humour. They have set themselves 
down before the governor’s house, and are 
smoking with that “ determined perseverance” 
of which Washington Irving writes, “ as though 
it were their intention to smoke him into 
terms.” Of Mr. Calderon’s elegant figure of 
“ Oenone” (74) and Mr. Napier Hemy’s vigorous 
scenes of the sea and its toilers, of Mr. G. 
Clausen’s “ Holiday-time ” (182), of Mr. 
Menpes’s charming little “bits,” and many 
other pictures by artists who have done what 
was to be expected of them and no more, 
nothing can be said here. But this notice must 
not be closed without a word of praise for Mr. 
E. Matthew Hale’s picture of “ Greek Dancers ” 
(28), with the well-poised figures full of grace 
and rhythmic movement; for Mr. Browning’s 
finely modelled figure of “Joan of Arc ” (179); 
for Mr. J. P. Beadle’s very clever “ Her 
Majesty’s Life-Guards ” (64); for Mr. Philip 
Burne-Jones’s careful essay in light, and tone, 
and human pathos (13); and for Mr. Britten’s 
spirited and sapphire-like study called “The 
Signal ” (51). Cosmo Monkhouse. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 

Ik some respects this is a better exhibition than 
it has been for a long time. 8everal of the 
elder or more established members contribute 
drawings which represent their talent to the 
full. Two or three of the younger associates 
send works which tend to show that the society’s 
life is not wholly in the past or the present—that 
some future may lie before it. But in order 
that the Boyal Society may have any future of 
prosperity it is necessary that its elections should 
be—what perhaps the opportunities before it do 
not always allow them to be—elections from 
among only quite the best of the rising men. 
Many of the rising men the Institute will 
inevitably absorb, for the Institute is exceedingly 
enterprising and already exceedingly popular, 
and no one who wishes well to water-colour 
art can withhold approval of the encouraging 
liberality of its enactments and of the rank 
which it aspires to take as representing a truly 
national branch of painting. Still, for the Old 
Society, with which so many honoured names 
are connected, and which contains to-day so 
many sterling artists, there may remain a 
future of credit, if the modern spirit enters into 
its councils, and if it signifies, by its acts, its 
disposition to do generously by the younger 
men who, in a few years time, must be its 
principal support. The Institute, of necessity, 
suffers something as well as gains something 
by the change which has filled its now ample 
walla with the works of many a score of new¬ 
comers. Such an exhibition c nnot maintain, 
throughout its length and breadth, quite the 
high level which may still be at the command 
of a close society, if that close society will but 
be wise in its closeness. The Institute may be 
the Royal Academy, the Society may be the 


Grosvenor of Water Colour Art. To be so, 
should now at all events be its aim ; but that 
aim it will not accomplish unless it shall succeed 
in persuading a large share of the best endowed 
younger artists to join its ranks, and unless, to 
all others—to the more follower of tho elder 
traditions, to the mere mediocrity who never 
shocks and never surprises and never charms—it 
closes its ranks firmly. 

One of the pleasan'er, more hopeful features 
of the present show is its inclusion of a greater 
number than usual of fine figure pieces. Land¬ 
scape has been the speciality of the Old Water- 
Colour Society—it has been for three or four 
generations the speciality of water-colour art; 
and even this seasonit is not that the number of 
fine figure pieces in the exhibition of the Society 
is actually large. Perhaps what is really 
memorable about it is that it contains one or 
two works of quite the highest excellence. Mr. 

Carl Haag’s wonderful “Shipwreck in the 
Desert ” is scarcely in the strict sense a figure 

g iece, for significant as is the action of the 
gure the dominating impression is produoed 
by the brilliance of the sceno—by the extent to 
which the artist of the East and of the Desert 
has filled the drawing with the sharp dry 
atmosphere, and by the record of the scores of 
miles of unpeopled plain and of the tragic story 
these suggest as to the lonely wayfarer now 
lifting his hands to God, as his beast fails him. 

No : the two figure pieces I specially meant are 
those by Mr. Albert Moore and Mr. Henahall; 
both “Associates,” but both of them artists 
from whom whatever honours may accrue from 
full membership can scaroely any longer be 
withheld. How different are the two ! How 
little of obvious fellowship the one has with the 
other; yet how complete and admirable in its 
own way is the art of each! Mr. Henahall 
treats with the utmost boldness and readiness, 
with an unflinching adherence to common fact, 
and yet with the fine artistry which gives value 
to the common fact, just the domestic subject 
which sentimentality has so often been 
enamoured of and has so often spoiled. “ The 
Sisters” points the contrast between two chil¬ 
dren—for the elder is still almost a child—of 
lower or lower middle-class life; the one in the 
flush and energy of health, ruddy of cheek, 
sleek of hair, strong and flexible of wrist; the 
other hopelessly pallid, with eyes now wander¬ 
ing in the unrest of weakness, now fixed feebly 
on some object they are not really much 
observing, and propped up with pillows, 
and plaoed near the window where the weak 
flame of vitality shall have at least its chance 
of flickering the longest. And this is strongly, 
largely done, a manly method conveying a not 
unmanly conception; but the conception is of 
the things of every day, and the artist’s power 
of selection is exercised voluntarily within nar¬ 
row limits. For Mr. Albert Moore, the chosen 
hour, the chosen form, the chosen light, the 
chosen accessory. “Myrtle” is what he calls 
his drawing. The composition is akin to that of 
the picture which gleams upon us in the fourth 
room of the Royal Academy; the pose of the 
single model is almost the same; but the part 
of the drapery vouchsafed at the Royal Academy 
is withheld in Pall Mall, and the whole scheme 
of colour is different in the two places. It has 
now become one of the common-places of 
criticism to lament Mr. Moore's paucity of 
visible theme. It would seem to me better, 
however, if greater recognition were accorded 
to the skill with which he subtly varies his 
decorative schemes, to tho disposition of his 
figures, to the choice and gradation of his hues. 

“Myrtle”—notwithstanding anything it may 
contain to annoy us—is the finest work that has 
been wrought in water-colour by a unique 
artist. For myself therefore, I thankfully 
accept its grace and subtlety, the exquisiteness 
of its modelling of the torso—in water-colour 
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an unusual feat—and the delicate modulatim 
of its tints and hues. Of Mr. Radford’s draw¬ 
ings, with their heavier arrangements of colour, 
with their grosser but still not always unpopula 
sensuousness, and withal, with a certain dignity 
of line, their figures firm of tread and not un- 
stately of bearing—of these drawings “ Pome¬ 
granates ” will seem to the spectator, perhaps, 
more welcome than “The Kiss.” Mr. E. K. 
Johnson’s best figure-piece is “ Tiresome Dog ”; 
a capable child of twelve or thirteen bearing the 
brute in her arms. The motive of this may 
seem trivial. It is set beside Mr. Wallis’s 
finest drawing —a scene from “ Twelfth. Night,’’ 
abundant in oharaoter and glowing of hue. 
In “Drink to me only with thine eyes,” Miss 
Phillott, an increasingly skilled artist in luxurious 
or romantio theme, paints with effectiveness the 
fine vessel, the fine raiment, and the persuasive 
face. 

In landscape—in landscape proper, that is to 
say, in which the figure counts for little or for 
nothing, may be absent altogether, or may be 
introduced as point of light or spot of darkness, 
not for its own sake at all—Mr. Alfred Hunt 
and Mr. Matthew Hale, who in younger days 
may have been influenced to some extent by 
Mr. Alfred Hunt, make a most fascinating 
show. Their drawings, like the drawings 
of Mr. Albert Goodwin, of which only one 
or two are in Pall Mall (a crowd of them 
being in Bond Street), are always poetical- 
take always the poet’s vision of landscape, 
never the topographer’s, and so oontinue 
to interest when admiration of minute and 
painful realisation of fact has long died 
out Mr. Hunt’s delightful and Tumereeque 
contribution, “ On the North-East Coast,” has 
for its motto the lines: 

“ The moving waters at their priest-like task. 

Of pure ablution round earth's human shores.” 

And the lines are chosen with good literary 
tact; but it is not so much the “moving 
waters” as the moving atmosphere—the veils 
of vapour that glide or lift themselves along 
the lulls and hollows of the coast—that make 
the interest of the drawing. The “ Night 
Wrack,” of Mr. Hale, is the delicate pourtrayal 
of a scene that was impressive. The place is a 
flat shore, extended widely under a closed sky, 
grey and threatening. Mr. Henry Moore’s 
“Poole Harbour ” is one of the mo-tengaging, 
though, it may be, not one of the most power¬ 
ful, contributions of a marine and landscape 
painter who is gaining in range as he is justly 
gaining in popularity. Mr. Boyce’s drawing of 
the open road at Yezelay, with its air of peace, 
its quaint houses, its quiet wayside waters, is a 
dainty and acceptable landscape—not so much 
a composition, we surmise, as a delicate study 
of the facts before the ever-faithful painter. 
Mr. Thome Waite’s large drawing is somewhat 
harsh in the foreground, but with a suggestive 
and beautiful distance. He stays still in his 
work among the uplands of Sussex. He is as 
devoted to them as Mr. Hine. And he paints 
them, when he is at his best, as one who has 
enjoyed and, in some measure profited by, the 
noble sketches of Dewint. 

Feederick Wedmore. 


ART SALES. 


It turned out, on inspection of the Adding¬ 
ton prints, that they were very unequal in 
quality. The greatest number of resdly magnifi¬ 
cent impressions were among the mezzotint 
portraits after Sir Joshua, ana Gainsborough, 
and Romney, which are being sold at this 
moment. The Marc Antonios, Diirers, and 
Luoas van Leydens were uncertain, the Rem¬ 
brandts by no means uniformly good. The 
Hollars, on the other hand, were both good in 
condition and rape as to state; but much of the 
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more strictly artistic p rtion of Us work was 
lacking to Mr. Addington’s collection. It seems 
that on certain days the sale was attended by 
Teryfew amateurs, and on these occasions it 
was generally the dealers who bought what 
they wanted, and somehow managed to buy it 
cheaply. But—principally where commissions 
had been given—an extravagant price was occa¬ 
sionally obtained. Among the Bembrandts, 
“ Our Lord before Pilate ” fell to Mr. Noseda’s 
bid of £60; that very uninteresting subject, the 
“ Marriage of Jason and Greusa,” sold for £28 
(Danlos); a really fine impression of “Six's 
Bridge/’ which had sold for very much more at 
the Cheney sale, was somehow obtained for 
£15 15s. (Colnaghi); while the “ Peasant carry- 
ingaMilkPaii,”wbich Mr. Addington had given 
£70 for, in the Danby-Seymour sale, eight years 
ago, now attained but £38. Nor is it to be for 
one moment assumed from this fact that Rem¬ 
brandt’s generally are on the decline, on the 
contrary, there were particular circumstances 
wUch told against the prices they obtained at 
/he dispersion of this individual collection; 
’£16 16s. was given for what was confessedly a 
very indifferent impression of the “ Cottage and 
Dutch Hay Bam ”—wanting in sunniness, 
wanting in richness; £10 10s. for an exceed¬ 
ingly weak impression of the oue-sided, and 
therefore perhaps unpleasing,composition known 
as “Rembrandt’s Mill”; and £21 for a just 
tolerable impression of “ The Cold weigher’s 
Piold,” while a pretty little impression of “ The 
Landscape with a Cow drinking,” fell for £8. 8s. 
But—to come to the portraits—£20 was given 
for the impression of “ Rembrandt leaning on a 
Stone Sill , and for a distinctly fine impression 
of “ Rembrandt drawing ”—a state before the 
introduction of the landscape seen through the 
window - £34 (Noseda). A singularly rich im¬ 
pression of “Dr. Faustus” fell for £7 10s. 
(Dunthome); a poor impression of “ Clement de 
Jonghe” fetched £10 15s. (Danlos), and a neces¬ 
sarily much better impression of tne second state 
of “ Renier Ansloo,” £41 (Noseda). “ Ephraim 
Bonus ” — a poorish impression — sold for 
£25 10s., and a late enough stato of the “ Gold- 
weigher ” for £6 12s. Among the examples of 
Lukas of Leyden, it may be worthy of note 
that “ David playing before Saul ” fetched £10; 
and “ The Return of the Prodigal Son,” £8 8s. 
Marc Antonio’s prints are, it is confessed, worth 
less than they were worth ten years ago ; it is 
therefore not at all remarkable tbat Mr. Adding¬ 
ton’s impression of the “ Virgin and Child with 
»St. Anne ” fetched but £18 10s., his “ Venus 
leaving the Bath,” £22 (Noseda), and his 
“ Vulcan, Venus, and Love,” £17 10s. (Col¬ 
naghi). It was not in the old masters proper 
tbat tbo aged collector of St. Martin’s Lane 
was really rich; it was rather in eighteenth- 
century mezzotints. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We need hardly draw the attention of our 
readers to the sale of the many very interesting 
remaining works of the ever-vivacious and 
delightful Richard Doyle, which will be sold at 
Christies ou Monday; nor to that, of all that 
lias been left behind him by Randolph Calde¬ 
cott, which will speedily foliow. 

Messes. Boussod, Valladon & Co. will 
have on view next week, at the Gouiil Gal¬ 
lery in New Bond Street, a collection ot sixty 
sketches in oil and water colour by Mr. E. M. 
Osborn, entitled “ Eleven Weeks in a Wherry,” 
tho wherry being not the old-fashioned London 
ferry-boat, but the common mode of convey¬ 
ance in the Norfolk Broads at tho present 
day. 

The fourth Annual Meeting of the Society 
for Preserving the Memorials of the Dead will 


be held on Wednesday next, June 9, at3.30 p.m., 
in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries at 
Burlington House, when the president, the 
Bishop Suffragan of Nottingham, will deliver 
his address. Among those who have recently 
joined the society are the Dean of Worcester, 
and (as the result of the meeting at Cambridge 
last month) Mr. Oscar Browning, Mr. J. Willis 
Clark, and the Rev. S. S. Lewis. The secretary 
of this society, which deserves more pecuniary 
support than it reoeives, is Mr. W. Vincent, 
Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 

The summer examination of the London 
Institute for the Advancement of Plain Needle¬ 
work will be held in July. Persons desirous 
of being examined for certificates or diplomas 
are requested to give as early intimation as 
possible to the manager, 2, Carteret Street, 
Queen Anne’s Gate, W. 

The large, and by its quality, the extra¬ 
ordinarily important exhibition of the etchings 
of M6ryon, which—aided largely by the con¬ 
tributions of Mr. Avery and Mr. Howard 
Mansfield—Mr. Keppel was so energetic and so 
enterprising as to organise in his rooms at New 
York, has now been moved to Boston. There, 
at the Museum of Fine Arts, it has the further 
advantage of contributions from Mr. C. C. 
Perkins, the widely known historian of Italian 
sculpture. 

The current number of the American Journal 
of Archaeology (Vol. II., No. 1) contains the 
first portion of an article by Mr. J. T. Clarke 
upon a primitive Ionic column found by him 
on the top of Mount Chigri. The column 
itself, he argues, affords fresh evidence of the 
development of Greek temple architecture from 
the wooden pillars of Assyria; while he finds 
the source of the volutes of the capital in the 
foliage of the palm. There is a second paper 
by Prof. Merriam on the Gortyna code; and a 
report by Mr. W. Miller, of the American 
School at Athens, upon the recent discoveries 
of archaic sculpture on the Acropolis. 

At a recent meeting of the Academie des 
Inscriptions, M. Germain Bapst read a paper 
upon “The Source of Tin in Ancient Times.” 
According to an opinion that has received the 
support of Bumouf, Fr. Lenormant, and (more 
reoently) Dr. Schliemann, the ancients brought 
their tin from the Caucasus. M. Bapst, wbo 
has paid two visits to the Caucasus, has con¬ 
vinced himself by careful investigation on the 
spot that there never was any tin mine through¬ 
out the oountry. At the present day the metal 
is imported from England. If, then, the 
ancients did, indeed, get their tin from the 
East, the precise region has yet to be discovered. 
At a subsequent meeting M. d’Hervey de Saint- 
Denys pointed out that Chinese authors mention 
the use of bronze (which implies tin) 2000 
b.c. The source of their supply was in the 
mountains of Tibet. 

Me. Quaritch has sent us a portrait, skilfully 
etched by Mr. H. Costello, of one who will ever 
occupy a niche among English men of letters 
of the nineteenth century—Edward Fitzgerald, 
the translator of Omar Khayyam, and the friend 
of Tennyson and of Carlyle. During his life¬ 
time he deliberately chose a limited audience 
and comparative seclusion; but fame has come 
to him since his death. Mr. Elihu Vedder, the 
American artist, chose his version of Omar 
Khayyam for the text of bis marvellous series 
of designs; and the Grolier Club, of New York, 
took the same for ono of their first reproduc¬ 
tions. The poet Laureate has dedicated his 
last volume to his memory, with an interesting 
record of their early intimaoy; while still more 
recently the publication of the “Squire Letters” 
in the English Historical Review shows the terms 
qn which Fitzgerald lived with Carlyle. We are 


not aware that any other portrait of him than 
this has been published. 

M. Philippe Busty writes to us that he 
has been engaged for some years past in col¬ 
lecting notes for a history of Japanese lac, 
with special reference to its first introduction 
into Europe. He will be much obliged for 
particulars of any early mention by English 
writers of lacquered work—cabinets, screens, 
&c. In France, he has ascertained that such 
objects were originally described vaguely as 
“verais des Inaes, vernis de la Chine.” M. 
Burty would also like to know at what date 
the work “lac” first appeared in English; 
and whether there were early imitations made 
in England, as there oertainly were in Franoe. 
M. Burty’s address is 13 Boulevard des 
Batignolles, Paris. 


THE STAGE. 

Messes. Sutherland Edwards and Sydney 
Grundy are responsible for the new piece 
at the St. James’s Theatre in so far as 
adaptor may be responsible at all. Of course, 
they do not profess to have engaged in ori¬ 
ginal work; but they write excellent English, 
and they have made presentable that which, as 
the French authors put it, would hardly have 
been tolerated. The French piece deals pretty 
boldly with the fortunes of a very undesirable 
woman, who committed adultery, andhad a child, 
and abandoned that child for fear her disgrace 
should be discovered. In the English piece an 
equal mystery is eagerly maintained over a 
cause less worthy of provoking it. In resolving 
to be decent the story has become improbable. 
The ohild, at the St. James’s, is bora before the 
lady marries—not that even the art of Messrs. 
Grundy and Edwards can succeed in presenting 
that circumstance as specially creditable; still, 
it is held by the wealthy bourgeois, who are the 
main support of what is called the “ fashion¬ 
able ” playhouses, to be less offensive than the 
other. Mrs. Kendal’s acting in the new piece 
will be equally what it is accustomed to be at 
the 8t. James’s—the principal attraction to the 
theatre. By common consent, it is very remark¬ 
able indeed—perhaps, even as full as ever of 
power and passion and intellectual resource. 
We should like, of course, to see her ia a 
pleasanter part; but she makes unpleasantness 
all but endurable. Mr. Kendal, Mr. Hare, and 
Miss Webster take their shareof the performance 
with good effect, it i< h-ld. Still, it is to see 
Mrs. Kendal, and for nothing in particular 
besides, that any student of the art of acting 
will ge to the St. James’s. 

The other night we saw “The Serious 
Family,” at Toole’s, and the piece appeared to 
us to fall rather flat. We thought, at first, 
that the explanation of that might be that for 
ourown day Mr. Buraand’s satire, when directed, 
as it was in the “The Colonel,” against the 
affestation of an interest in Art, was more 
effective than the satire of its original, “The 
Serious Family," directed against the affecta¬ 
tion of an interest in Religion. But that was 
not the real reason. The pieoe was not played 
with authority—we do not mean it was not 
played with a license; but that it was played 
for the most part feebly, by comedians without 
weight or charm. How differently impressive 
the piece-used to be when we saw it last in the 
good old days of the Itaymarket—the days of 
fiuckstone, of course. Not but that Mr. Toole 
himself contrives to be vastly amusing. But 
he depends on himself too much: a complete¬ 
ness of detail, an excellence of ensenMe, is too 
much lacking at his theatre. Still, wa were 
oontented enough with Mr. Billington as the 
racy, military man wbo puts the pietists to 
rput j and nothing could have been fetter thqq 
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the appearance of Miss Marie Linden as the 
very youthful, happy widow, Mrs. Ormsby 
Delmaine. Yet even Miss Marie Linden— 
never lacking intelligence or grace—was a little 
wanting in authority. 

The great mistake is to be made of haying 
the French performances—with Mdlle. Jane 
Hading in “Denise,” and we know not what 
beside—not in a small theatre suited to genre, 
to comedy, to domestic pathos, but in a vast 
place suited to a political crowd and to the 
voice of a great party leader, or of Mr. Plunkett. 
In other words, they are to be at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. Students of delicate acting—even if 
it be the delicate acting of indelicate pieces— 
will be very sorry for it. “Why not in 
Trafalgar Square?” they will perhaps be 
inclined to ask. Are these the conditions 
under which a refined and finished art can be 
properly appreciated ? There is only one 
answer to the question. At Her Majesty’s 
Theatre the artist becomes a show. 


MUSIC. 

RUBINSTEIN RECITAL. 

The fifth recital given by the eminent pianist 
last Tuesday afternoon proved to be one of the 
most extraordinary of the series. He played 
in a charming manner three of Field’s delicate 
Nocturnes, while a sonata of dementi’s and 
some Etudes by Moscheles helped him to get his 
fingers in order for the more difficult work of 
the afternoon. Six short pieces by Henselt, 
including the well-known “ Si oiseau j’etais ”— 
taken at a tremendous pace—were rendered 
with all possible delicacy and charm, and were 
immensly enjoyed by the large audience. Herr 
Bubinstein’s recitals are historical, and hence it 
was necessary to give illustrations from Thal- 
berg, once the rival of Liszt. Ho chose the 
Etude in A minor and the Don Juan Fantasia; 
but, though by no means easy, they proved 
mere toys in the hands of one about to cope 
with some of Liszt’s formidable pieces. It was 
most interesting to listen to Herr Bubinstein 
interpreting the music of the famous virtuoso. 
No pianist living—with the exception of Liszt 
himself—possesses such a magic touch, while as 
regards power and technique, he suroiy cannot 
come far short, if at all, of Liszt in his palmiest 
days. Herr Bubinstein has often been heard in 
Liszt’s delightful transcriptions of Schubert's 
songs, and everyone knows how wonderfully he 
plays them, especially “The Erl-king.'’ We will 
not notice in detail these and several other 
pieces, but say a word about his rendering of 
two of the Bhapsodies Hongroises, and the 
“Bobertle Diable” Fantasia. There is more 
than one pianist who can do fair justice to the 
Bhapsodies, and who can perhaps conquer the 
technical difficulties of the Fantasia. But 
technical difficulties are only the letter; Herr 
Bubinstein added to them life and soul—at 
times indeed more than was needed—and his 
performance of the Fantasia was tremendously 
exciting. He took the public by storm, and, 
as regards wonderful pianoforte playing, 
achieved a success which it will be difficult 
for him to surpass. It is to be hoped that no 
one will try to imitate him; for, except in the 
hands of a Liszt or a Bubinstein, these 
operatio fantasias of Liszt are valleys of 
dry bones, which had far better be left alone. 

J. S. Shedlock, 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 
Last Monday evening the Carl Bosa Company 
commenced a short season of English opera at 
Drury Lane. In selecting Mozart’s “ Marriage 
of Figaro ” for the opening night the manager 


hit upon a work likely to amuse the public, 
certain to please all who are moved with 
concord of sweet sounds, and, moreover, well 
calculated to show off to good advantage his 
talented company. It w uld be absurd, to 
speak of the performance as an idoal one. 
But, on the other hand, rather than dwell 
upon weak points in the singing and acting, 
we would notice some of the strong points, 
and praise the earnest efforts of all concerned 
to do justice to Mozart's charming opera. 
Mdme. Georgina Bums as the Countess was 
successful in her singing and particularly in 
her acting, while Mdme. Julia Gaylord as 
Susanna was most effective. The special 
honours of the evening fell, however, to Miss 
Marian Burton, who took the part of Cheru- 
bino. Her pure and artistic rendering of “ Voi 
che sapete ” was fully appreciated by the audi¬ 
ence. Mr. James Sauvage as Count Alma viva 
was not altogether at his ease, but he possesses 
a pleasing, sympathetic voice, and sang well. 
Mr. Barrington Foote as Figaro was amusing, 
but his voice left something to desire. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that Mr. Aynsley 
Cook (Bartolo) and Mr. Charles Lyfdl (Basilio) 
made the most of their small but amusing rdles. 
Miss Presano was a good Marcellina. Mr. 
Augustus Harris, as usual, had the opera most 
carefully placed upon the stage, and Mr. Carl 
Bosa, at the conductor’s desk, looked well after 
the music. The theatre was crowded, and the 
actors were recalled after each act. 

“ Manon ” was given on the following even¬ 
ing, with Mdme. Marie Bozo in the title-r<3/e; 
and “Faust” on Wednesday evening, with 
Mdme. Georgina Bums as Marguerite. 

The special feature of the season will, of 
course, be Mr. A. C. Mackenzie’s new opera 
“ The Troubadour,” which is promised for the 
June 8. We have read the vocal score; but 
although it is evident that it contains much 
clever and effective music, it is impossible to 
form any real idea of its merits as an opera 
until it is heard and seen. The.libretto has 
been written by Mr. Hueffer. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Space will only allow of our noticing very 
briefly some of the more important of the many 
concerts of the past week. Last Saturday after¬ 
noon Senor Sarasate’s series of orchestral concerts 
came to a brilliant and successful close. Mr. 
A. C. Mackenzie’s Violin Concerto was played 
for the second time, and at the dose composer 
and interpreter were summoned more than once 
to the platform. The programme induded the 
Mendelssohn Concerto, Beethoven’s dghth Sym¬ 
phony, and Bubinstein’s characteristic Ballet 
Music from “II Demonio.” 

On the same afternoon Mr. Halle gave 
his third recital at Prince’s Hall, assisted 
by Mdme. Norman - Neruda and Signor 
Piatti. Brahms’s early and interesting Piano¬ 
forte Trio in B minor was magnificently 
performed. A new pianoforte trio by the 
French composer, B. Godard, was introduced 
for the first time. It contains some pleasing 
and clever writing. The first two movements 
strike us as far superior to the last two. The 
interpretation was all that could be de-ired. 

Mdme. Antoinette Stirling gave a morning 
concert last Monday afternoon at St. James’s 
Hall, and sang, with great and well-deserved 
success songs by Bubinstein and Sullivan. Of 
the former she gave a charming song entitled 
“ The Mermaid,” with piano, harp, and har¬ 
monium Accompaniment, and with Mr. Santley 
a duet from the composer's opera “ Feramors.” 
Songs were also contributed by Miss Mary 
Davies, Miss Griswold, and Mr. Santley. M. de 
Paohmann played ip hie best manner pieces by 
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Chopin, Henselt, and Liszt, and Signor Piatti 
gave some effective solos. Mr. Sims Beeves, 
who was announced, was unable to appear. 

Mr. F. Cowen’s Overture, written for the 
opening of the Liverpool Exhibition, was per¬ 
formed for the first tune in London at the fifth 
Bichter concert last Monday evening. We must 
take the next opportunity of noticing this work. 
The programme included Beethoven’s “ Eroica,” 
the Concerto in E flat, played by Mr. C. Halle, 
and a selection from Berlioz’s “ Borneo et 
Juliette.” 

The sixth and last Philharmonic Concert took 
place on Wednesday evening at St. James's 
Hall. M. Franz Ondrlc'Sk gave a re m a rka bly 
fine performance of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto. 
His reading of the work approached nearer to 
Joachim than that of any other violinist before 
the public. He was warmly applauded at the 
dose. A suite by Moszkowski, composed ex¬ 
pressly for the society, was played under the 
composer’s direction. It consists of five move¬ 
ments. We listened to three, but could not find 
anything in them to justify the epithet “new " 
applied to the suite. The music shows a certain 
cleverness, but is very commonplace. The pro¬ 
gramme included vocal music by Mdme. 
Christine Nilsson, and Mozart’s G minor Sym¬ 
phony, admirably played by the band under Sir 
A. Sullivan’s direction. 

Miss Meredith Brown, whose careful and 
artistic singing we noticed last year, gave a 
concert at Grosvenor House on Wednesday 
afternoon to raise funds for opening Coffee 
Saloons in Notting HilL The rooms were well 
filled. Miss Brown was assisted by many well- 
known artists, and also by two of her pupils. 
The various performances gave great satisfac¬ 
tion, especially those of Miss Mary Davies, 
Miss Fanny Davies, and M. Hollman. 

The annual concert of the St. Cecilia Society 
will take place at Prince’s Hall on June 8, at 
8 p.m. The band and chorus of ladies will per¬ 
form Pergolesi’s “Stabat Mater,” and other 
shorter works; and they will be assisted by Mrs. 
Fassett, Miss Louise Phillips, Mr. Thorndike, 
and others. The solo instrumentalists announced 
are Miss Amy Hickling and Miss Mary Car¬ 
michael. Mr. Malcolm Lawson will conduct. 
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manuscript. 
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letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
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not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

Thomas Carlyle and the Open Secret of his 
Life. By Henry Larkin. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 

Thx author of the latest contribution to 
Carlyle literature is a hearty admirer, but 
by no means a blind worshipper, of the “ Sage 
of Chelsea.” For ten years, including the 
period of the terrible passage through “the 
valley of the shadow of Frederick ,” Mr. 
Larkin was a voluntary and indefatigible 
helper of Carlyle and came into close personal 
relations with both him and his wife. In the 
Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle 
Carlyle has spoken of Mr. Larkin as “a 
helper sent me by favour of heaven ”: 

“ He did for me all manner of maps, indexes, 
summaries, copyings, sortings, miscellanea of 
every kind, in a way not to be surpassed for 
completeness, ingenuity, patience, exactitude 
and toted and continual absence of fuss. Never 
had I a loyaller or more effective help; no¬ 
where was there a more honest-minded man; 
really of fine talent, too; clear, swift discern¬ 
ment, delicate sense of humour, &c.; but he 
referred serving me in silence to any writing 
e could do (that was his own account on 
volunteering himself). Till Frederick ended he 
was my factotum, always at hand; and still 
from the distance is prompt and eager to help 
me actually; a man to thank Heaven for, as I 
still gratefully acknowledge.” 

Thus, readers of Carlyle’s works have already 
good cause to be grateful to Mr. Larkin for 
many of the summaries and indexes—includ¬ 
ing those to Sterling, Schiller, the Miscellanies , 
and Frederick the Great, and also for maps and 
plans in the last-named book. Such work, 
to be done well, demands much more than 
mechanical skill; it calls for the exercise 
of a clear understanding and discretion. Mr. 
Larkin’s success there leads us to expect 
instruction and enlightenment when he under¬ 
takes to write about Carlyle, and it may as 
well be said at the outset that the expecta¬ 
tion is not disappointed. 

Nevertheless, though what Mr. Larkin 
says is well worth considering, he has not 
succeeded very well in making out his case 
for what he terms the “open secret” of 
Carlyle’s life. This “ open secret,” briefly 
stated, is that, so far from Carlyle being a man 
of letters by preference, the darling desire of 
his soul was to be a man of affairs—a social 
regenerator of this age of shams in somewhat 
the same fashion as Cromwell was the social 
regenerator of another age of shams. 

“ With all his -wish to become honourably 
known,” writes Mr. Larkin, “ a life of litera¬ 
ture dearly was not the goal to which his heart 
aspired. But he gradually found that his pen 
was the only weapon or tool his untoward 
destiny had placed in his hand.” 


This is likely enough. Mr. Larkin proceeds: 

“ Little as some of his critics imagine it, his 
heart was sick of perpetually exhorting and 
admonishing. He longed to be doing some¬ 
thing, instead of, as he says, eloquently writing 
and talking about it: to be a kind of king or 
leader in the practical activities of life; not a 
mere prophet, for ever and for ever prophesy¬ 
ing. This was the stem burden laid upon’ him 
from the beginning. He felt that he had been 
commissioned to do something effectual for the 
world; and he could find no practical outlet 
for what he believed to be his God-given powers 
and energy. If any of my readers can realise 
in their hearts that this was the pent-up secret 
of Carlyle’s life, I think that much that has 
hitherto seemed contradictory and inexplicable 
will begin to gather into a kind of pathetic 
coherence, and that they will see in Carlyle not 
the monster of contradictions he has been repre¬ 
sented to be, but a heavily-laden human brother 
whom we can gratefully love and revere, even 
while we sorrow over his passionately confessed 
shortcomings.” 

That Carlyle “longed to be doing some¬ 
thing” need not be doubted. With him 
every feeling and every idea inevitably found 
vent in action. 

“ The meaning of life here on earth,” he said, 
“might be defined as consisting in this: to 
unfold yourself, to work what thing you have 
the faculty for. It is a necessity for the human 
being, the first law of our existence.” 

Carlyle did this in his capacity of a “ writer 
of books,” a task, as he performed it, very 
unsuitably characterised by Mr. Larkin when 
he says Carlyle “ longed to be doing some¬ 
thing, instead of, as he says, eloquently 
writing and talking about it.” Surely Car¬ 
lyle was doing something whenever he was 
writing a book — doing, indeed, a very 
toilsome piece of work. His writing 
of books did not partake in the least 
of the character of talking about doing. 
It was the man unfolding and unburdening 
himsolf in accordance with the “first law" 
of his existence. That he had desires beyond 
is probable, for literary work had no delights 
for him. Nor can it be supposed he valued 
literature for its own sake. He was a bom 
preacher, and literature was his pulpit. He 
had his dreams and hopes of a better time 
than what he regarded as the miserable 
present. Perhaps “he had one of the 
grandest dreams of social building-up that 
ever kindled a prophetic imagination,” and 
he may even have “ believed the Anglo-Saxon 
race were destined to accomplish it”; but 
that he ever aspired or desired to be the 
Moses or Cromwell of this new dispensation, 
and much more that his failure to becomo 
such was the absorbing bitterness of his life, 
must be supported by evidence far stronger 
than any adduced by Mr. Larkin before it 
can be accepted. On this subject Mr. Larkin 
is an advocate rather than a critic. He holds 
a brief for this fantastic theory; but his case 
is inherently so weak that all his strenuous 
efforts, combined with undoubted ingenuity, 
entirely fail to maintain it. It is, in fact, 
at variance with Carlyle’s character. Carlyle 
did at one time take into consideration the 
possibility and desirability of entering Par¬ 
liament; but he never got so far as any 
practical effort in this direction. Mr. Larkin 
thinks the death of 8ir Robert Peel put an 
end to Carlyle’s hopes, and that from that 
time forward he was a disappointed man. If 


he was not satisfied with his work as a man 
of letters, neither was he satisfied with any¬ 
thing else. He was constitutionally hopeless. 
The best that ever seemed within the range 
of possibility for him was the shaking off of 
a portion of his burden to immediately take 
up another burden equally heavy. To him 
life was not a growing joy or a progress 
toward joy, but only, at best, a succes¬ 
sion of escapes from insupportable sorrow. 
Through all, however, he was a heroic 
worker; and Mr. Larkin strangely misappre¬ 
hends his character in supposing the death of 
Sir Robert Peel, or even a much graver mis¬ 
fortune, could have finally extinguished any 
deeply-rooted purpose of his. Assuredly, if 
his cherished aim had been to become an 
administrator, he would have given some 
unmistakable sign thereof. His temporary 
thought about entering Parliament came to 
him when his rage against society was at 
its fiercest, and he may have felt that the 
need of the time was so great that it might 
become his duty to abandon his accustomed 
tasks and try to awaken men in another way 
to the peril they were ignoring. It was thus 
that David and Cromwell had been called. 
If Mr. Larkin is correct in thinking his hopes 
at this time centred in Peel, the death of this 
statesman, instead of baffling him, would 
only have strengthened the claim upon him¬ 
self. He was not a man to look back after 
onoe putting his hand to the plough. It 
would, indeed, be strange if the one excep¬ 
tion—the one failure, in all his career, to 
fulfil his undertaking—had occurred in con¬ 
nexion with the supreme desire of his life. 
It is strange beyond credence that this failure 
should have been so easily submitted to. If 
he habitually talked like a disappointed man, 
it is certain he always acted like one who did 
not know what defeat meant. Obstacles only 
increased the energy of his will. That in¬ 
domitable will of his was at the bottom of 
both the triumph and the tragedy of his life. 
Mr. Larkin, after ten years’ intimacy with 
Carlyle, ought not to need to be told this; 
but the fact is, he formed the theory about 
Carlyle long before, and so came to the study 
of the man himself with a bias he could not 
alter. 

Mr. Larkin’s other theory about the mean¬ 
ing of Sartor Resartus does hardly less credit 
to his vivid fancy than the theory about the 
‘ 1 open secret.” Sartor Resartus has commonly 
been credited with a certain amount of auto¬ 
biographical interest; but Mr. Larkin has 
made the discovery that it is neither more 
nor less than the idealised history of the 
birth and growth of German transcendental 
literature: 


“ A wonderfully successful attempt to embody 
in a practically suggestive form, for the use of 
English readers, the entire German transcend¬ 
ental literature which centred and culminated 
in Goethe, and which had for some years past 
absorbed Carlyle’s earnest attention, almost to 
the exclusion of everything else.” 

“Teufelsdrockh . . . stands in Carlyle’s 
imagination for no individual man. He is a 
personation of the German intellectual and 
passional ideal, as that ideal presented itself to 
Carlyle’s practical mind. . . . Least of all, as 
we must continually repeat, is Teufelsdrockh a 
portraiture of himself.” 

As may be supposed, difficulties occur. 
There are incidents in the oareer of Teufels- 
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drockh which cannot ho made to fit in with 
the German literature theory, some being 
strikingly favourable to the popular notion. 
Hr. Larkin treats these as mere defects in 
Carlyle’s art. For instance, in the chapter on 
“Pedagogy” Carlyle’s 

“recollections of his own student experiences 
were so vivid that they evidently overpowered 
every other consideration. This is a serious 
imperfection in art, however interesting it may 
be in other respects, for it was not what he 
aimed at doing.” 

Again, in the next following chapter, 
“Carlyle’s own personal experiences gra¬ 
dually get the better of his artistic 
judgment.” Blumine, too, Hr. Larkin him¬ 
self does “confidently assert” to be “the 
living portrait of his wife,” in spite of the 
diverging sequel. Sartor Resartus was one 
of the books Hr. Larkin undertook to sum¬ 
marise for Carlyle. In his summary he 
enshrined this theory of his. Even he, how¬ 
ever, was so doubtful as to its reception by 
Carlyle that he insisted on having it super¬ 
vised before publication. The result, as Hr. 
Larkin has related it ( British Quarterly 
Review, Jnly, 1881), was that Carlyle regarded 
it as “ a very elaborate, clever, and indeed 
poetical performance,” but declined to make 
use of it; while Hrs. Carlyle urged the author 
to publish his “little poem”—sufficiently 
explicit judgments, one would have thought, 
to have convinced even Hr. Larkin, unless, 
indeed, this gentleman is of opinion that he 
knows better than Carlyle himself what Car¬ 
lyle meant. Commonplace and obvious ex- 
planatiens do not satisfy Hr. Larkin. If he 
had not given so large a part of his time and 
talents to Carlyle, he would certainly have 
become a distinguished manufacturer of Bun- 
myths, a promoter of Browning societies, or 
a Shakspere commentator. I do not suppose 
anything will convince him that he is in 
error. He will no more believe that Sartor 
Reeartue represents less than German trans¬ 
cendentalism than he will believe that the 
open secret, not, indeed, of Carlyle’s life, but 
of the misery of it, was dyspepsia. 

"When Hr. Larkin leaves the realms of 
fancy, and settles himself to sober criticism, 
his discourse becomes decidedly more instruc¬ 
tive. The chapters on Cromwell are the best 
in the book. Hr. Larkin’s first communica¬ 
tion with Carlyle was a gentle remonstrance 
on certain editorial passages in Cromwell's 
Letters and Speeches, wherein, in Hr. Larkin’s 
opinion, Carlyle had done less than justice to 
the Lord Protector. Carlyle answered: “It 
is a real satisfaction to me to be chidden from 
that side of the Cromwell controversy.” Hr. 
Larkin has made a careful study of Cromwell’s 
character; and what he has to say on the 
subject is worthy of attention, although there 
be a darker side, which he as much as Carlyle 
is disposed to ignore or to explain away. 
Especially noteworthy is his effective placing 
of Cromwell and Carlyle side by side for com¬ 
parison and contrast: 

“The stem sense of duty, of responsibility to 
the Almighty Justioe ruling over all, was his 
[Carlyle’s] own as well as Cromwell’s; and in 
this sense they were brothers. But Cromwell’s 
tenderness of conscience, his childlike and im¬ 
passioned waiting for God’s guidance, and falter¬ 
ing sense of his own inherent helplessness, awoke 
no equal echoes in Carlyle’s own heart. He 
saw this phase of Cromwell’s character, and 


declared it the divinest height a human soul 
could ever reach; but it remained a thing apart 
from his own experience. As he himself 
pathetically confesses, ‘ He saw Balder, the 
very Balder with his eyes, but eould not bring 
him back !' The fact is, the characters of 
Cromwell and Carlyle were of essentially 
different types. There was no radical opposi¬ 
tion between them; but they lived and thought 
and worked on different planes of purpose, in¬ 
telligence, and conscience. Cromwell’s was the 
simpler, higher, more spiritual nature of the 
two; but Carlyle’s was broader, more varied 
and more distinctly intellectual. We do not, 
first of all, think of Cromwell’s intellect* but 
of his simple, heartfelt faith in God, his invin¬ 
cible courage and practical insight. With 
Carlyle it is always the wonderful grasp of his 
intellect, his clear, ethical discernment, and his 
iron strength and persistence which strike us 
with astonishment. Cromwell could have lived 
gratefully contented, and not over solicitous 
about ‘ happiness,’ as a simple farmer, or, like 
David, as a keeper of sheep, had God to willed 
it. . . . Carlyle, ‘ from the shoulders upward ’ 
higher than bis fellows, could never have been 
contented with less than the world for his 
arena. His intellect beat impatiently against 
the bars of his cramped environment, and 
tortured him with a constant sense of stifling 
imprisonment. ” 

Upon the whole, the reader will find Mr. 
Larkin’s book well worth his attention, best 
in its critical part, bat not without sugges¬ 
tiveness anywhere. Waltbb Lewis. 


A History of Modem Europe. By Kichard 

Lodge. (John Murray.) 

This epitome is very fairly done; but it 
labours under a great disadvantage. It is 
a supplement of the Student's Hume, the 
best known of Hr. Hurray’s manuals; and it 
purposely omits the history of England in its 
review of Europe during the last four cen¬ 
turies. The work, therefore, is maimed and 
imperfect; and it looks like a landscape with 
a huge gap in it, or a portrait in which a 
prominent feature of the subject is wholly 
left out on the canvas. Nevertheless, this is a 
good abridgment, notwithstanding such a grave 
inherent defect. It is constructed on true 
and well-planned lines; it abounds in rich 
and exact knowledge; and it will be useful 
to the historical student, though books of this 
class must, at best, convey an inadequate 
notion of the march of history. 

Mr. Lodge has properly tried to represent 
the national life of the different states 
of the Continent during the last four 
hundred years, not in separate parts, but 
as a connected whole. He has endea¬ 
voured to show how, at various periods, 
under the impulse of certain dominant 
causes, this life has tended, with some well- 
defined exceptions, to exhibit phenomena of 
a common character; and he has sought to 
guide the reader into what have been the 
main currents of the course of events, apart 
from their many and conflicting eddies. He 
has thus written a history, not a set of annals; 
and, if his work is somewhat deficient in 
depth, if it occasionally fails in its author’s 
aim to “reproduce the genius” of an age, 
and, if it is overcrowded with minute details, 
it usually groups, with true insight, masses 
of events in their just relations, points out 
the threads which connect the order and 
interdependence of European progress, and 

Dii 


vindicates, amid apparent disorder, the 
general unity of the affairs of the Continent. 
In one respect Mr. Lodge has been very 
happy: he has thrown much fresh and valu¬ 
able light on intricate passages of European 
history; and his account of the states of the 
North in the seventeenth century, of the pro¬ 
ceedings that led to the partition of Poland, 
and of German politics before 1792, abounds 
in new and instructive details. His narra¬ 
tive, too, is, on tbe whole, good; it not 
eloquent, it is always clear; and the general 
arrangement of the book is so skilful that it 
conveys as vivid and full an impression as is 
possible in the case of a work of the kind. 
As a rule, we should add, Mr. Lodge’s esti¬ 
mates of historical personages are just and 
complete; and his Frederick the Great and 
Philip II. are thoughtful and well-considered 
portraits, though his Napoleon I. is a mere 
caricature, borrowed from the hands of Lan- 
frey and Charras. The chief fault of the 
book, we have said, is that it is overcrowded 
with petty incidents, and it is deficient in 
philosophic grasp and arrangement. This is 
especially visible in Mr. Lodge’s account of 
the decline of the mediaeval system in Europe, 
of the Reformation and the Catholic revival, 
and, above all, of the great revolution in 
France. 

The fall of Constantinople is the point at 
which Mr. Lodge begins his historical sketch. 
By this great event an Asiatic horde had 
overthrown the empire of the East; and it 
has ever since been seated, with varying for¬ 
tunes, in some of the fairest provinces of 
Borne. About tho same time the quarrels 
between the Papacy and the German Caesars 
had still further shaken the empire of the 
West; and throughout Europe the social 
structure of mediaeval Christendom was 
slowly yielding to the forces and influences 
of a new era. The feudal organisation— 
which, in every country, had given a warrior 
caste, united together in a kind of free¬ 
masonry, supreme authority—was crumbling 
away and falling to pieces; the Church, 
which had combined the West, in a certain 
Bense, into a theocratic commonwealth, was 
rapidly losing the spell of its power; and the 
types of social life which had prevailed every¬ 
where for centuries, from the Scheldt to the 
Danube, were gradually passing into altered 
forms. The tendency to nationality and to 
monarchic government, growing out of the 
wreck of the old order, was visible in every 
European land except the German and 
Italian states; and an immense revolution 
was plainly imminent in the beliefs, the 
customs, and the thoughts of mankind. Ur. 
Lodge has described the period ably; but he 
has not dwelt enough on some of the causes 
which brought about the momentous change. 
For instance, he does not point out how much 
the discovery of gunpowder and the art of 
printing had to do with transforming the 
state of Europe, with destroying chivalry, 
giving strength to kingship, and creating the 
tendencies of the coming age. Nor has he 
given nearly sufficient prominence to the two 
influences which at this time were affecting 
the world of faith and intellect—the spirit of 
the Renaissance, and the spirit of the Reforma¬ 
tion, seen in their fulness in the following 
century. 

Mr. Lodge has traced very well the events 
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which took place daring the next two hun¬ 
dred years. After menacing and subjugating 
parts of Christendom the Turkish state was 
falling into decay, though the Crescent was 
still to approach Yienna. Of the antique 
feudal and mediaeval world forms and tradi¬ 
tions only survived; and though these still 
retained much influence, society was being 
moulded in types—differing largely, indeed, 
from those now prevalent, but, nevertheless, 
in their essence modern. Owing to certain 
well-defined causes Qermany and Italy 
remained a collection of states, divided from 
each other and often hostile; though the 
reigns of Charles V. and Ferdinand had shown, 
in Germany at least, one of the tendencies of 
the age. Everywhere else, however, the 
movement through which the separate com¬ 
munities of the Middle Ages were being formed 
into great nations, and monarchy was becoming 
the type of government, had been going on 
with decisive effect; and the revolution was 
still in progress. In the South, France had 
become a power of supreme weight in the 
affairs of Europe, extending almost to her 
present frontiers, and ruled by a nearly abso¬ 
lute sovereign; and though Spain was in a 
state of decline, her territorial dominions were 
vast, and were subjected to an all-controlling 
despotism. In the North the gigantic form 
of Russia was beginning to emerge from a 
rude chaos of half nomade and barbarian 
tribes; and if Poland was passing into anarchy, 
the tendency to consolidation and to kingly 
government was apparent in Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark. This change, however, great 
as it was, and far-reaching in its enduring 
results, was less momentous than the con¬ 
temporaneous change which had passed over 
the minds and hearts of men, and had come 
to a head in the sixteenth century. Mr. 
Lodge has indicated fairly enough the cha¬ 
racteristics of the Renaissance and of the 
Reformation, its moral counterpart; he has 
accurately described the two religious faiths 
of which Luther and Calvin were the 
apostles; he has sketched the Catholic revival 
well; and he has fully described the tremen¬ 
dous drama of the religious wars of the three 
generations between the peace of Passau and 
the peace of Westphalia. His survey, how¬ 
ever, of these great events might have been 
broader and more distinct; and it is wanting 
in thoroughness, power, and completeness. 
He does not, for instance, point out suffi¬ 
ciently how, during this period, religion was 
the dominant force in the world of Europe, 
and how it ceased to be so when that period 
closed; how decisive the victory of Pro¬ 
testantism was as a civilising and progressive 
influence; and how the Catholic revival— 
wherever, as in Italy and Spain, it regained 
its old power—was associated with national 
weakness and decay. 

Mr. Lodge’s sketch of the course of events 
from 1648 to the French Revolution is not the 
least valuable part of his work. The rapidly 
increasing power of Russia, the decline of the 
Turks, and the fall of Poland, are the chief 
facts of moment in Eastern Europe. In the 
West, France loses her former ascendancy, is 
deprived of an empire beyond the seas, and 
degenerates into a corrupt despotism. In 
Central Europe, Prussia emerges, and becomes 
a leading state under Frederick the Great; 
but Germany shows no sign of union. In 


the North, the Scandinavian kingdoms are 
weakened. In the South, Italy remains 
separated, and Spain proceeds in a course of 
decay. Some passages of the book as regards 
these events abound in new and instructive 
matter. We would especially refer to the 
chapters dealing with Germany and the East 
of Europe, before the great outbreak of 1789— 
affairs little known to the general reader, but 
of extreme importance iu European history. 
Throughout this period the decay of feudalism 
proceeds with undiminished speed until it 
becomes only an effete survival; and monar¬ 
chies become more and more absolute, though, 
in obedience to the spirit of the age, they 
exhibit reforming and popular tendencies. 
The most distinctive feature of the time, how¬ 
ever, is the ascendancy of the rationalising 
spirit, seen in the cessation of religious pas¬ 
sions, in the growing feebleness of the Roman 
Church, and in the predominance acquired by 
a brilliant literature—-destructive, critical, and 
intensely soeptical—of which Voltaire was the 
chief exponent. The French Revolution was 
the violent outburst of the influences which 
for many years had been sapping the altar 
and throne in France; and Mr. Lodge has 
described very well the vicissitudes of that 
tremendous drama, save that, as we have 
said, he is not just to its master spirit Napo¬ 
leon I., a really great man, with all his faults 
and crimes. The facts, indeed, of the great 
convulsion, and of the gigantic wars that 
followed, are well abridged and dearly set 
forth; but we wish we could have had a 
thoughtful estimate of the consequences of 
the Revolution in modem Europe. Has that 
period of confusion and of the rale of the 
sword been really productive of lasting good, 
or would the progress of Europe have been 
more certain had the terrible cataclysm never 
occurred ? 

Mr. Lodge carries down his sketch of 
the Continent to the Treaty of Berlin in 
1878. The reaction against the French 
Revolution—seen in the power of the 
Holy Alliance, and in the reigns of Charles 
X. and Ferdinand VII. — came to an 
end in a few years; and democracy has, 
on the whole, made progress, though the 
German empire forms a great exception. 
Turkey is rapidly sinking into extinction os 
a state; the empire of the Czar is extending, 
though a variety of causes threaten his power; 
and in the West, France, after Sedan and 
Metz, has become almost a second-rate power. 
The chief external events of the time, how¬ 
ever, have been the consummation of the 
long-delayed union, of the German and the 
Italian nations; and this promises to be 
permanent, though elements of disunion 
abound in Germany, and Austria remains 
outside the empire. For the rest feudalism 
on the Continent is dead, and even its forms 
scarcely exist; and governments are divided 
between two republics, and monarchies, abso¬ 
lute and constitutional, all wielding great 
and formidable power, and sustained by 
enormous national armaments—a legacy of 
the French Revolution. The northern king¬ 
doms are now of little weight; and though 
Spain has, to some extent, revived, and has 
proved a disturbing element in the affairs of 
Europe, she is not more than a third-rate power. 
One of the most remarkable features of the age 
has been a great general material progress, 


which, however, seems, for the moment, 
I stopped; but, on the whole, the industrial and 
humbler classes have wonderfully advanced 
in power and in wealth. There has been a 
Catholic revival of a curious kind, and Pro¬ 
testantism has not enlarged its boundaries; 
but Catholicism is, on the whole, dedining 
under the combined influence of popular 
freedom, of scientific knowledge, and of in¬ 
creased intelligence. 

Willi ah O'Goxxoh Moms. 


The Iliad of Homer done info Englith Verie. 

By Arthur 8. Way. Books I.-XU. 

(Sampson Low.) 

This book is only in part a new issue. It 
includes the first six books of the Iliad, 
previously published in a separate form, and 
reviewed in the Academv (August 1, 1885). 
This mode of republication in so short a 
period seems to he unsatisfactory. A buyer 
of the first instalment cannot get the second 
without a duplicate of the first. What 
distance of time divides the execution of 
books vii.-xii. from the earlier part I do not 
know; but, as in that earlier part books v.-vL 
seemed to be much better than L-ii., so the 
new instalment seems to me definitely an 
improvement on the old. The management 
of the metre is better; Mr. Way’s hand is 
more practised; the flow of the Homeric 
language, which in the earlier books seemed 
to be constantly meeting some obstruction of 
rock or fallen tree, here sweeps along, not 
smoothly or evenly, yet with a certain steady 
speed that does really recall the original. 
Then, as has been said before, the metre of 
“Sigurd” has many recommendations as a 
vehicle for Homeric translation. The heroic 
couplet—though Pope’s brilliant use of it 
sometimes dazzles ns to its defects—fails 
because it it a couplet. Its pause, its antithetic 
form, are quite alien to Homer’s manner. 
Blank verse, on the other hand, though far 
more adaptable to the Homerio paragraph 
than is the heroic couplet, is a dangerous 
experiment for the ordinary translator, being 
so very easy to write badly; or, if not badly, 
yet without the pomp and dignity of Homeric 
sound. Cowper and Lord Derby, with many 
merits, fail alike to make Homer remarkable 
or strongly impressive. They are readable, 
but have not the constraining force that 
hurries us from book to book of the original. 
The English hexameter—though we must not 
ignore Mr. Smith Wright’s meritoriousattempt, 
nor the judgment of Mr. Matthew Arnold 
—presents metrical difficulties so grave as to 
prevent its affecting the ear as Homer does. 
The ballad-metre, with all its charm, cannot 
be read with satisfaction in a continuous epic. 
Mr. Way has done wisely to try the metre 
and associations of “Sigurd” for touohing 
a Northern nation with the charm of the 
Ionian sagas. More than this, he has avoided 
omission and, in the main, amplification. The 
version is line for line with the original, yet 
not slavishly so. The length of the lues 
admits this closeness of rendering; while the 
inevitable monotony of rhyme is relieved— 
perhaps not quite often enough—by triplets, 
and by an occasional dissyllabic ending. 

Its main defect is, as before, a passion for 
compound words, sometimes powerful, but 
more often clumsy and harsh: r«A*wroros is 
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“ augury-peerless,” KopvOaloXos “ splendour- 
morioned,” vt<j>eAiyyeprra “ eloudrack-herder,” 
while OovptBos uAk^s (book viii., 1.174) appears 
as “ battle-storm-might,” which is neither 
elegant nor particularly correct, and (in book 
vii., 1. 266) TrcSih), for no apparent reason, is 
puffed out into “ war-winnowedfield.” “Fight- 
grapple,” “ godlike-strong,” “ thunderbolt- 
leap,” “ mad-eager," “ravin-bold,” “daunt¬ 
less-hardy,” “ gift-atonement,” “ thunder- 
foot” (for /iwyvxas), and similar compounds, 
recur with a frequency which is obviously in¬ 
tentional ; to which, therefore, it is absurd to 
call Mr. Way’s attention as to an oversight. 
Tet, on the other hand, these compounds do 
really and seriously deface the book. "Were 
they graceful, they would still be too numer¬ 
ous. They cannot be intended for archaisms; 
most, if not all, of them are absolutely new. 
It is clear that they answer, in Mr. Way’s 
mind, to some literary feature that he recog¬ 
nises in Homer, and I am puzzled to know 
what it is. The English hyphen is a very 
poor substitute for the Greek blending, and 
shows clearly how disparate are the two 
languages; iroXv<j>Xoi<r/3oio ffaXdcrcnjs is ex¬ 
quisitely natural and descriptive, ‘ ‘ thunderous- 
tumbling sea ” means nothing with the 
hyphen that it would not mean without it. 
Here and there the compounds have the 
appearance of a metrical device. Anyone 
who has tried his hand at translation knows 
how terribly true is Byron’s avowal that 

“ at times 

Monarchs are less imperious than rhymes.” 
But this dearly will not account for the 
frequency of their occurrence in all parts of 
the line. Perhaps an occasional pressure for 
a rhyme, coupled with a general impression 
that Homer dealt in long words, brought Mr. 
Way to think that a real addition to his 
language which is, in reality, a great sub¬ 
traction from its beauty. 

It is time, however, for Mr. Way to address 
the readers of the Acadbut in his own person. 
He will not, one may be sure, shrink from 
the test of two famous passages: that in 
which the Trojans camped upon the plain 
(book viii., 11.549-57)—the same passage that 
the Poet Laureate has rendered for us—and 
the equally famous, though widely different, 
scene where Hector bursts the gates of the 
Greoian rampart (book xii., 11. 457-66): 

“ So there on the highways of battle with hearts 
uplifted they bode, 

Sitting the livelong night where the countless 
watch-fires glowed. 

And as when in the heaven the stars round the 
moon as she walketh in light 

Glitter and flash through the breathless hush of 
the air of the night, 

And out of the shadows the heights and the 
mountain-forelands start, 

And the glens, and the heaven’s abysses un¬ 
fathomed are rifted apart, 

And revealed are the uttermost star-hosts: glad 
is the shepherd’s heart; 

So many the fires were that shone before Ilium 
’twixt Xanthus’ streams 

And the galleys, while ever the Troy folk fed 
those wavering gleams.” 

There are fine lines here; but, as a whole, it 
is not satisfactory. Not even the combined 
authority of Mr. Way and Mr. Leaf can 
reconcile us to “the highways of battle” 
for iroXtfioio yctfivpas; “bode” is certainly 
not an attractive equivalent for “ abode.” 
The last three lines seem to stammer — 


especially the first of them—so far as the 
metre is concerned. Homer says nothing 
about “ wavering gleams.” The truth is, Mr. 
Way is still covered with the dust of battle. 
He has not readjusted his style to that “ tran¬ 
scendent vision ” of the starlit night. 

It is a different matter in the other pas¬ 
sage where the poetry of simple action reaches 
sublimity: this suits Mr. Way. 

“ Close came he, and planted him firmly and 
hurled it amidst of the gate, 

With his feet wide-set, that his uttermost 
strength might speed its weight. 

Burst were the hinges asunder, the stone with 
its thunderbolt-leap 

Fell inward, the gates roared loud, and against 
its resistless sweep 

Availed not the bars, and the planks sprang 
shivered to right and to left 
From its onrush; and Hector the glorious leapt 
through the breach wide-cleft, 

With brows as the night sudden-falling, and 
flashed the terrible sheen 
Of the brass wherewithal he was sheathed, and 
lie grasped two lances keen 
In his hands. There was none might have stayed 
him that met him os onward he came, 

Save the gods, when lie leapt through the gate, 
and with fire were his eyes aflame.” 

This is far from faultless; but it is Homeric 
in spite of its faults. It leaves on the mind 
the same kind of impression as the original. 
And, on the whole, Mr. Way seems to me 
one of the best of Homer’s translators where 
simple vigorous action is concerned; where 
reflection or simile or lengthy narrative is in 
question, he seems to flag and grow weary, 
both in metre and style. 

In scholarly accuracy the work, so far as 
I can judge, is well up to the mark. There 
is a small flaw, difficult to avoid in transla¬ 
tion, which consists of tagging Homeric 
phrases with additional epithets: thus, vtSi- 
ovSe (viii., 1. 21) becomes “the dark earth- 
plain rrjecrcri Kopaivlai irovTotropouri develops 
into “ galleys, the beaked questers of sea- 
tracks dim on p. 201, in speaking of Zeus’s 
address to the other deities, Mr. Way tells 
us, what Homer leaves us wisely to infer, 
that 


toms, of the nationalities that inhabit that 
country. Indeed, the writer’s aim seems to 
have been to infuse as much variety as pos¬ 
sible into her work. This appears both in 
the chapters being so arranged that descrip¬ 
tions of places alternate with scenes of family 
life, and also in the different methods resorted 
to iu order to introduce the reader to different 
phases of life; for the author sometimes relates 
her own experience in native households, and 
sometimes conducts us through this or that 
quarter of Constantinople and descants on its 
inhabitants, or takes up a position in some 
thoroughfare, and gives an account of the 
passers-by and their occupations, at various 
periods of the day and night. On all these 
subjects Mrs. Walker well deserves to he 
heard, since she is a resident of thirty years’ 
standing in the Turkish capital, and has 
enjoyed unusual opportunities of observation, 
not only on account of her sex—which is 
of itself an introduction to circles into which 
men cannot penetrate—but through her pro¬ 
fession as a portrait-painter, in the pursuit of 
which she often passed weeks together as an 
inmate of Turkish households. Her diffi¬ 
culties in the pursuit of her art are amusingly 
described. Sometimes, owing to the dilatory 
habits of Orientals and their want of appre¬ 
ciation of the value of time—whether their 
own or other people’s—her sitters kept her 
waiting so long that she found it necessary 
to go through the house in search of them, to 
find her fair subject at last either playing 
cards or otherwise amusing herself. But 
far worse than this was the tendency to adopt 
semi-Parisian toilettes, which gradually crept 
in subsequently to the Crimean War. Owing 
to this, her lady sitters required to be taken 
in dresses of Western make, which suited them 
very badly; and they would put themselves 
into the most awkward attitudes iu order to 
give full effect, as they thought, to these cos¬ 
tume.*. On one occasion, being requested to 
revisit, after an interval of some years, a 
sultana whose likeness she had once taken, 
she tells us: 


“ His spirit discerned their thoughts, and his scoff 
rang bitter-keen.” 

On p. 195, 1. 304, it is hard to read the right 
quantity into Ait time. But these are small, 
though not wholly insignificant, matters. It 
is to be hoped that it will soon be “ Advance, 
Australia,” with the remaining half of Mr. 
Way’s version of the Iliad. How far, and to 
what a happy haven, has the poos ’Oiecavoto 
carried the song of its earliest bard! 

E. D. A Mobshead. 


Eastern Life and Scenery, with Excursions in 
Asia Minor , Mytilene, Crete , and Roummia. 
By Mrs. Walker. In 2 vols. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

This work is a collection of papers, many of 
which have already appeared in periodicals, 
describing either the life of various classes in 
Turkey, or some of the interesting sites in 
Constantinople, or scenes in different parts of 
the Ottoman empire and the neighbouring 
Boumania. A book of this kind can hardly 
aspire to unity or consistency, and therefore 
cannot take rank with that admirable work— 
The People of Turkey , by a Consul's Daughter 
—which has thrown so great a light on the 
character and feelings, and manners and eus- 

Dic 


“ I learn that she wishes me to repaint the 
dress of her portrait according to a new fashion- 
book just received from Paris—a strange under¬ 
taking, as the large canvas was varnished and 
considered finished years ago; but, wishing to 
see something more of the inmates of that 
palace, I agree to do my best to make her pic¬ 
ture ‘ fashionable.’ ” 

The simple style of life of the old-fashioned 
Turkish households causes her many regrets. 
Some of its features she describes, in terms 
which are applicable to more important in¬ 
stitutions in Turkey, as “ vestiges of the life 
and customs of the pastoral tribes that wan¬ 
dered from Turkestan six centuries ago, and 
founded the Ottoman empire on the opposite 
shore of Asia.” She continues— 

“ This simplicity of domestic furniture has its 
advantages. At the first alarm of fire every¬ 
thing can be turned out of window without 
injury; but it is very much opposed to our 
Western ideas of comfort, as the slave girls, 
unless carefully barricaded out, make an inroad 
into the sleeping-room in early morning. They 
sweep up bed and bedding before your eyes 
are fairly open; two or three maidens pounce 
upon the mattresses, the yorghons, and the em¬ 
broidered pillows the instant they are unoccu¬ 
pied, and rolling the whole into the wrapper, 
bear it away to the vast cupboard constructed 
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for that purpose in most of the rooms. The 
visitor is left slranded, and obliged to proceed 
with the incongruous feeling of dressing in a 
drawing-room. These remarks apply to 
orthodox, old-fashioned households. Young 
feminine Turkey has its French or German 
bedsteads, its ‘ armoire &, glace,’ its washstand, 
all marble and fine porcelain ‘ a la franca.’ ” 

The chapter entitled “Turkish Home-Life” 
throws a good deal of light on an imperfectly 
known subject, especially on the position and 
treatment of the female slaves. In another 
chapter an idea of village life in Turkey is given 
by relating the histories of the inmates of the 
various houses which compose one of the vil¬ 
lages that overlook the Bosphorus. In all 
these ways Mrs. Walker gives us the impres¬ 
sion of having been an intelligent and sym¬ 
pathetic observer of those among whom she 
baa been thrown, and of possessing the art of 
winning the confidence of others, which is the 
first step towards understanding them; and, 
without being an optimist, she has the merit 
of seeing the pleasant side of things and 
people. 

The antiquities and walls of Constantinople, 
with their historical reminiscences, have often 
been described before, but they are of a nature 
to bear frequent repetition, and are here pre¬ 
sented to us with much freshness. We grieve 
to add, though it is no new story, that they 
are being destroyed so fast that we have 
reason to be thankful for whatever record we 
can obtain of them. Thus the Kerkoporta— 
a low walled-up archway in the walls, which 
is said to have been found open and entered 
by the Turks in the final siege of the city, 
and which, according to this account, was one 
of the principal causes of the capture of 
Constantinople—has within a few years been 
ruined. The story of another interesting site 
is told as follows: 

“ About half-way between the Adrianople gate 
and the bottom of the valley, another walled-up 
archway, by others thought to have been 
anciently called Pemptos, was for hundreds of 
years concealed in thick foliage, until, in a fit 
of destruction during the winter of 1868 , orders 
were given to convert these venerable ruins 
into building and road-making materials. They 
began upon some smaller towers of the lower 
line of fortifieat'on, and unexpectedly brought 
to light a Christian burial-place, with many 
slabs of white marble bearing inscriptions in 
ancient Greek and large crosses, some of them 
very large, as fresh and white as if just laid 
down. A few days later these interesting 
remains had been carried off to the Seraskierat, 
where the new War Office was being built; fine 
marble was required for cornices, it was found 
in the interior of these blocks after the inscrip¬ 
tions had been carefully chipped and chiselled 
off; some fragments, however, remained, bear¬ 
ing a Gothic name, and learned local authorities 
pronounced this to be a burial-place of the 
Gothio guard of the Greek emperors, called 
Foederati.” 

The most interesting of the chapters in 
these volumes which relate to places outside 
Constantinople are those headed “ Roumanian 
Monasteries,” for in these the author has 
given an account of buildings and scenes in 
the Carpathians which have rarely been 
visited, and well deserve the attention of the 
tourist. The picturesque scenery of this 
part of Moldavia—a beautiful combination of 
river, mountain, and woodland views—and 
the primitive life of the inhabitants, seem to 


he very attractive; the only drawback to the 
agreeableness of a visit being the climate, 
which is described as excessively rainy. 

Mrs. Walker always writes pleasantly, and 
sometimes with a vein of originality. The 
following passage cleverly contrasts the means 
of communication in the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople with those of London by an 
idealised description of the map to Bradshaw’s 
Continental Railway Guide. 

“ Look at a continental railway map. Three 
little black threads steal out of the south¬ 
eastern fringes of Europe, and, twining up¬ 
wards, strive to reach the tangled network of 
western railways. Two of them break at tho 
Danube ; the third, wandering across Roumelia, 
splits into feeble strands that lose themselves 
among the gorges of the Balkans. Beyond the 
Turkish frontier black threads begin once more; 
they thicken and increase, ever seeming to 
struggle westward; they tangle, they separate, 
they join, they start apart, they cross, they 
loop, they weave a wondrous web, till, leaping 
the narrow belt of t ea that will not long divide 
them, and reaching in a huge cluster our great 
metropolis, they are tied round and bound 
together by metropolitan, and underground, 
and district lines, and daylight station routes.” 

H. F. Tozeb. 


The Book of the Foundation of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew'» Church in London. Edited from the 
original manuscript by Dr. Norman Moore. 

Da. Norman Mooke deserves our thanks for 
editing for the recent volume (the twenty- 
first) of the “St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
Reports ”—a somewhat misleading title—from 
the original manuscript in the Cottonian col¬ 
lection in the British Museum, the fourteenth- 
century vernacular translation of the twelfth 
century “ liber fundacionis ecclesie Sancti Bar- 
tholomei,” from which all that is really known 
concerning Rabere, the founder of the priory 
and hospital, has been either directly or in-, 
directly drawn. The MS. itself (Yesp. B. IX.) 
is the only known relic of the library of the 
priory. The history was originally composed 
by one of the thirty-five Austin canons who 
formed the community —in a good twolfth-cen- 
tury Latin style, in the latter part of Henry 
II.’sreign,between 1174andll89. Theexist- 
ing copy, with the English version, dates from 
about the year 1400. The first eleven chap¬ 
ters of the Latin narrative, containing the 
history of Rahere, before and after his con¬ 
version, and of the foundation of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s, are well known, having been published 
in Dugdale’s Monasticon (vol. vi., pp. 292— 
295 of the last edition). But the remaining 
seventeen chapters of book i., and the whole 
of book ii, remain yet to be printed; and 
before this carefully edited publication by Dr. 
Moore, the extremely curious English trans¬ 
lation existed only in the original MS. 
Many will be glad to learn that Dr. Moore 
proposes to print the whole both in Latin and 
English, at the end of the present year, for 
the Early English Text Society. 

The value of the Book of the Foundation is 
twofold, historical and philological. Although 
the portion now first printed does not 
add much to the direct history of the 
priory and hospital, or of the times when the 
events recorded took place, it will reward 
careful perusal for the indirect glimpses it 
gives ns of the life of the people, more espe¬ 


cially of the trading community and lower 
middle class, in London and other towns, 
towards the end of the reign of Henry II., 
about forty years after the death of Rabere. 
The whole of the treatise, after the first 
eleven chapters, is devoted to the miraculous 
cures and other wonders wrought either at 
the priory itself, or elsewhere, by the inter- 
cession of St. Bartholomew. But few refer¬ 
ences are made to the hospital; and even if, 
as Dr. Moore Bays, the first reports of cases 
admitted there are contained in his pages, 
there is little, if anything, to distinguish these 
healings from those which are recorded to have 
taken place at any other wonder-working 
shrine, for instance, at the tomb of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury or that of St. Hugh 
of Lincoln. The cures recorded are chiefly 
cases of blindness and dumbness, and of con¬ 
tracted or enfeebled limbs, such, Dr. Moore 
says, “ as is sometimes seen in patients after 
a long continued acute illness.” To give an 
example or two : “ a certyn woman, Godene 
by name, hadde her leggis retumyd to her 
thyys that never myght stonde upright, but 
with contynuall use of sittynge ledde a tedious 
lyfe, carried to the priory church, where she 
askid the yiftc of par fit helth and obteynyd 
it.” Again, “ A sykeman, Wolmer be name, 
whose feit, destitute of natural myght, hyng 
down, his legges clevyd to his thyis, restynge 
alwey upon two lytyll stolys ... borne 
in a basket ” to the altar, and there little by 
little loosed from his infirmity. There is a 
case of a swollen tongue cured by Rahere 
himself; but the only medicines used were 
water, in which relics of the true cross had 
been dipped, and the sign of the cross made 
on the tongue. A blind man from Chilham 
Castle obtains his sight at St. Bartholomew’s, 
but it is at the church, not in the hospital, 
and his cure is ascribed simply to the 
“ vertu of Cryiste’s Apostle.” The cures are 
always described as miracles, in which no 
human instrumentality was concerned. ‘With 
the exception of a few references to the poor 
men that lay in the hospital (pp. lxix., lxxiv) 
and some cases, chiefly of females—“ a mayde 
and servaunt of a cytyseyn of London”; “an 
nother woman, who dwelled uppon Temse, 
dyssolvyd with the palsy”; “a certeyn 
yonge woman, a hyryd servaunt,” affected 
with dementia—we look in vain in this little 
treatise for anything which illustrates the 
early history of the hospital as such, or that 
throws light on the then state of medical 
science. 

On the other hand, the glimpses of 
mediaeval life presented in some of the stories 
are very charming. There is the tale of 
Godryke, the stingy Smithfield butcher, whose 
reluctant gift to the brethren of “a pies 
[piece] of the vilest,” of his meat, “with 
scorning wordes (o ynsawt [insult] them,” 
seems to have met with a reward it little 
merited; that of “Eden, the wyffe of 
Edred,” giving a sieveful of the malt she 
had got for her brewing, and having her 
seven sieves increased to ten for her liberality; 
and that of the “worshipful matrone” of 
Hastings, Cecilia—“ Ceale ” she is called in 
the English version—the wife of a wealthy 
shipmaster named Helyas, who, having brought 
his cargo of wine safe to London, was praying 
at the newly opened church in Smithfield at 
the very time that his house at Hastings was 
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in danger of being swept away in one of the 
fierce conflagrations our mediaeval.wooden- 
built towns were constantly suffering from. 
Cecilia, bereft of man’s “ counsell and helpe,” 
oommends herself to St. Bartholomew, and 
throws a thread round her house. The fire 
leaps over it, burns the houses on the other 
side, only “ touchying the pynnacles, leavyng 
them half brent.” We have interesting 
references to some well-known London 
churches: St. Martin’a-in-the-Fields, “ situate 
yn the corner of the way that ledith to 
Westmynster ” ; St. Giles ad portam con- 
tractorum, “ at the gate of the citye 
that vnne the English tonge is called Cripel- 
gate, then recently erected, by Bahere’s 
friend Alfuni, just outside the walls, where 
the churches of the patron of crippled 
beggars usually stood; and the now destroyed 
church of St. John Zachary, i t , St. John 
the Baptist, the son of Zaoharias. Mount- 
fitchet Castle, finally demolished in the reign 
of Henry III., was still standing, and one of 
the household knights, Bayf by name, was 
one of the early patients in the hospital. 
But I must not enlarge on the many points 
of interest to every student of mediaeval 
times to be found in this little book. 

My limits also forbid my dwelling as I 
should wish upon the value of this translation 
as an example of middle-English prose, soon 
after Chaucer’s time. It contains some grand 
old words suoh as “ unskunfited,” invicttu ; 
lyvelode”— it., “life leading,” corrupted in 
later English into “livelihood” ; “bowable- 
ness,” “wodeness (fury) of fyre,” together 
with not a few of those “ aureate terms,” 
as they have been called, which, fabricated 
directly from Latin, and not through the 
customary French medium, never took root in 
our language, such as “porrected,” “oru- 
cyate,” “reperdon,” “agnicion,” “dyvul- 
gate,” &c. But the whole will repay cueful 
examination, as an example of a stage, and 
that a very important one, in the history of 
the English tongue. Edmund Venables. 


NSW NOVELS. 

Living or Dtad. By Hugh Conway. In 
3 vols. (Macmillan.) 

The Queen's House. By Lizzie Aldridge. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Still a Wife's Sitter. By A.. E. Schlotel. 
In 3 vols. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

The Host Silver of Briffavlt. By Amelia E. 
Barr. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Uncle Herman. By Emile Erhard. (Elliot 
Stock.) 

A Lifts Trouble. By Melville Gray. (W. H 
Allen.) 

Comrades. By Sarah Tytler. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Saved in Time. By Mrs. Houston. (White.) 

Two Black Pearls. By Marie Connor. 
(White.) 

Living or Bead is written in the eulier, and 
perhaps more popular, style of the author of 
Called Back. There is in it none of the 
humour which Hugh Conway displayed in 
the story that was being published in instal¬ 
ments at the time of hu death. It contains 


no character so good as Beatrice, or the poor 
woman who, mad with love and Calvinism, 
murders Beatrice’s husband. But in respect 
of plot—and it is all plot—it is equal to 
anything that has come from the same pen. 
There is probably of its kind nothing better 
in fiction than the conspiracy by means of 
which Bichud Chesham succeeds in causing 
Sir Laurence Estmere to believe his wife 
unfaithful to him, except the subsequent and 
successful conspiracy of Estmere’s eldest son 
to unmask Chesham’s villany, and bring 
husband and wife together again. The story 
is wildly improbable; and, although Chesbam 
meets his death at the hands of the man whom 
he has deceived in the vicinity of the Monaco 
of to-day, almost all the characters—the 
injured father, the still more injured wife, 
their stedfast friend Lord Rodwell, the son 
himself who plays the part of “ God’s ven¬ 
geance ”—belong to the last oentnry, hold its 
code of honour, and even speak its English. 
There is one exception, however. Valentine, 
the second son of the Estmeres, whose friend¬ 
ship his elder brother makes without knowing 
of the relationship between them, is a good 
sketch of the frank and easy-mannered, yet 
resolute and high-principled, young English¬ 
man of the period. But even he is completely 
subordinated to the designs of his brother, 
which are woven with a skill worthy of 
M. Gaboriau’s Lecocq himself. The excite¬ 
ment of the story culminates in the scene 
where young Estmere sees his father—walk¬ 
ing in his sleep or temporarily mad—shoot 
Chesham on the coast near Nice. The chapter 
in which this scene occurs is as powerful as 
anything Hugh Conway ever wrote. Alto¬ 
gether Living or Dead is a book not to be 
criticised, but to be “ read at a sitting.” 

There is an irritating amount of effusive¬ 
ness in The Queen's House, which is a 
continuation of The Tower Gardens by tbe 
same author. Basil Penrose, too, its 
heroine’s hero—or, at least, her first hero 
— is an odious compound of scoundrel 
and prig, as well as of Englishman and 
Albanian. Not only does he ruin one woman 
and then fall in love with another, but his 
whole speech and conduct are pervaded with 
an insolent egotism. When he says to the 
girl he is engaged to, of her mother, “ ‘ I 
simply reflected that, as I was dealing with a 
mind—I suppose I must call it a mind—of 
the conventional type, I ought to treat it 
conventionally,’ ” he reveals his whole nature. 
But there are some good London street- 
sketches and some good Scotch characters in 
The Queen’s House ; and Alison Bayliss, the 
heroine, female novelist though she is, is well 
drawn. If Miss Aldridge could get rid of 
certain mannerisms in style she would write 
an excellent and generally attractive story. 

Still a Wife's Sister is the long and con¬ 
scientious performance of an earnest woman 
who has no capacity for writing fiction, though 
she might be equal to the production of a 
poetico-metaphy sical treatise on marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister. “ ‘ We are German,’ ” 
cays Clement, by way of consolation to his 
second wife, Thyrza, who is the sister of his 
first, in their retirement in “the charming 
Salzkammergut ”; so are most of the Eng¬ 
lish characters in this nominally English 
novel. 

Diqi 


As a story The Lott Silver of JBriffaull is 
loosely constructed, and becomes tedious 
towards the close. But Miss Barr is evi¬ 
dently familiar with the ranches and negroes 
of Colorado. Her descriptions of scenery are 
spirited; and her characters giro one the 
impression of being cabinet photographs. 
The good Prestons and the reckless Bnffanlts 
are well contrasted; and the terrible old 
woman who presides over the fortunes of 
both houses is very delightful, especially 
before her “ conversion.” 

As an illustration of the peculiar 
domestic humour of Germany Uncle Her¬ 
man was certainly worth translating. One 
“ wild girl’s ” uncle and another “ wild 
girl’s” aunt travel and talk Baedeker to¬ 
gether, discover that they were made for each 
other, and on parting exchange Gladstone 
bags by mistake. Their mischief-loving rela¬ 
tives make “ lots of fun ” out of the confusion 
that follows. They meet at the residence of s 
common friend, and—it is unnecessary to say 
more. The book ripples over with laughter, 
all simple and wholesome, though there is, 
perhaps, a trifle too much of it 

Mr. Melville Gray has, it may be pre¬ 
sumed, styled his book a “Story of the 
Nineteenth Century,” because he gives in it t 
sketch of a narrow-minded and “typical” 
clergyman, and because its hero has “ liberal" 
views on theology, and goes to hear an atheist 
lecture on a scientific subject. Although the 
plot of A Lifts Trouble is not remarkable in 
any way, it gives a very fair representation of 
men, women, and manners in “churchy” 
circles; and Mr. Gray writes clearly. He 
ought, however, to be somewhat more sparing 
of his italics. 

Comrades is one of the slightest, but by no 
means least successful, efforts of the author 
of Citogenne Jacqueline. It is rather a sketch 
of Scotch missionary and manse life than s 
novel, and its charm lies in its fidelity to 
truth. A number of Presbyterian divinity 
students in Edinburgh are infected with the 
missionary enthusiasm which the late Dr. 
Doff brought back with him from India, and 
among them the “ comrades ” Robert Holli¬ 
day and James Douglas. When they blosson 
into licentiates, Holliday, the bolder spirit, 
goes as a missionary to the Punjab sad 
Afghanistan, where he does a great and 
beneficent work, and dies prematurely; while 
Douglas, electing to remain at home, settles 
down to quiet pastoral work in the parish of 
Clovenleas. Successful in love as in all 
things, Halliday carries off to India with hia 
as his wife Eats Carmichael, the sister of s 
common friend, unaware of the fact that he 
had a rival in Douglas. But it is “Lord 
James's” fate and pleasure—the pet names 
in Comrades, by the way, are not very happy 
—to act as a foster-father to Kate’s children. 
It is only when Kate Halliday returns a 
widow to Scotland that the sharper eyes of 
her daughter discover Douglas’s secret. No 
plot could well bo more slender than this; 
and it is probable that Comrades will interest 
but a limited number even of Scotch readers. 
The contrast, however, between life on the 
Indus and life in Clovenleas is well brought 
out. Miss Tytler can draw “a minister’s 
man,” and her Scotch is very nearly irre¬ 
proachable. 
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Saved in Time and Two Black Pearl* are two 
rery bad specimens of tbe shilling novel. Of 
the latter it is enough to say that it is vulgar 
and inartistic, that the sarcasm in it is worse 
than the love-making, and that the incident 
or accident on which it turns is repulsive to 
the verge of what Hr. Burnand might style 
CWi-ality. The literary workmanship of 
Saved in Time is, of course, superior. The 
mystery in it is well sustained; and Hrs. 
Houston gives in Luoy Maynard the portrait 
of a girl of genuine force of character. Her 
chivalrous protector, George Llewellyn, is, 
however, an impossibility. The story, more¬ 
over, leaves a disagreeable taste in the mouth. 
Hrs. Houston should not essay again the 
thankless, if not impossible, task of making 
heroines of persons, “the stain upon whose 
maiden-robe is indelible.” 

William Wallace. 


BOOKS UK TEE COLONIES. 

Six Month* in Cape Colony and Natal. By 
J. J. Aubertin. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
This is a lively and pleasant book, by an old 
traveller, who spent the first half of last year 
in Cape Colony, Natal, and Kimberley. He 
does not appear to have gone to South Africa 
with any special object, for—as he expresses 
himself—floating, drifting, and sailing over the 
ocean of life, he found himself, in November 
1884 on board the Union Company’s s.s. Trojan, 
bound for Cape Town. Mr. Aubertin naturally 
visited the two plaoes in South Africa to which 
the memory turns with the deepest and most 
painful interest—Isandhlwana and the Majuba 
Hill. He climbed the latter as nearly as pos¬ 
sible by the line which the Boers took on 
coming from their encampment, and was filled 
with wonder at what they did. His own 
observations on the spot, and all he gathered 
from people in the neighbourhood, entirely 
accord with the admirable narrative of Mr. 
Carter. He properly impresses on his readers 
what is not always remembered—that the 
Majuba is within the boundary of Natal. The 
Boers, therefore, in attacking it, were invaders 
of British territory. The indignation at the 
surrender of British interests and the abandon¬ 
ment of British subjects and loyal natives to 
the vengeance of the Boers has in no measure 
subsided; and no wonder, when Natal abounds 
with loyal men who were ruined by the surrender. 
One of them, formerly a prosperous store¬ 
keeper in the Transvaal, Mr. Aubertin found 
at Newcastle, reduced to be a barman. Among 
the disloyal the feeling is vaunting and insult¬ 
ing still. Among other interesting topics in 
Mr. Aubertin’s book, we may mention that of 
ostrich-farming. The palmy days of this in¬ 
dustry are past. A comparatively short time 
ago a pair of good breeding ostriches fetched 
from £200 to £300. They are now worth only 
j£50, or even less. Mr. Aubertin met a gentle¬ 
man who had wisely realised when prices were 
at their highest, and made as much as £16,000 
by his sales—an exceptional case, truly, for 
South Africa is not the country where fortunes 
are mado. 

The English Church in Other Lands; or, the 
Spiritual Expansion of England. By the Rev. 
H. W. Tucker. (Longmans.) This is one of 
the first of a series of works, by various authors, 
by which, under the name of “ Epochs of 
Church History,” it is proposed to compress 
into a small compass the entire history of the 
Christian Church from the earliest to the 
present times. If all the subsequent volumes 
are as good as the present one, the collection 
will be very useful. Mr. Tucker, in his pre¬ 
face, remarks that he has found it no easy task 


to compress into a small book the story of a 
work which has had the world for its field, 
and has been carried on for more than three 
centuries. In this task he has succeeded, and 
produced an interesting and comprehensive 
account of what tbe Church of England has 
done, both in our Colonies and iu heathen 
lands. He writes in a thoroughly catholic spirit, 
and is ready to give all credit to tho labours of 
both Roman Catholio and dissenting mission¬ 
aries. The charitable tone of his notice of 
Bishop Colenso is especially deserving of praise. 

Our Island Continent. By Dr. J. E. Taylor. 
(S. P. C. K.) The Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge has done well in pub¬ 
lishing this pleasant record of a tour in South 
Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales. The 
author, suffering from the strain of over-work, 
was ordered to take a long holiday and get a 
complete change. He was advised to try 
Australia, and the advice was thoroughly good. 
He dwells on the wonderful properties of the 
pure highly ozoned Australian air, and at¬ 
tributes the healthy, joyous nature of the 
climate in all these colonies to the abundant 
perfumes disengaged from the volatile oils of 
the leaves of the ubiquitous gum-forests of 
Australia, whioh affect the condition of the 
oxygen of the atmosphere, and temporarily 
convert it into ozone. We have not often met 
with a book which gives so vivid a description 
of a country in all its aspects as the present 
one. As befits a scientific man, Dr. Taylor is 
widely observant. He is specially devoted to 
geology; and all he tells us of the botany and 
zoology of the colonies he visited is not only 
valuable, but agreeably told. Of special value 
are his observations on the alteration in habit 
of both imported plants and animals, induced 
by the change of climate and other oonditions. 
We will confine ourselves to citing a vast 
change wrought by a single herbaceous plant— 
the stinkweed (Mula graveolens ), introduced 
from South Africa. This plant, at the end of 
the Australian summer, overruns the gardens 
and fields of the environs of Adelaide, Mel¬ 
bourne, Sydney, and other towns. 

"The garden-keepers of the Australian cities and 
towns naturally despise this plant, notwithstanding 
its genuine beauty, simply because its selfish power 
of development renders the growth of auythingelse 
nearly impossible. Nevertheless, I heard from up 
country, from careful and competent obiervers, ex¬ 
perimental remarks which indicate that this much- 
deeptsed plant is actually exercising a great and 
beneficial agency in a country where the chief 
terror and destruction lie in the hot and dry winds. 
Formerly these winds blew in many parts of South 
Australia for three weeks at a time, both day and 
night continuously. Nothing could stand against 
them, except tho stinkwort. This plant, by cover¬ 
ing the previously dry earth with its dark-green 
leaves, prevents the air from being unduly heated. 
Moreover, each full grown plant exhales at least a 
pint of water per day, so that this beneficially 
affects the humidity of the atmosphere.” 

Dr. Taylor’s European geography is a little 
hazy. He secs on the right nan t, going from 
Avignon to Marseilles, what he oalls the snow¬ 
capped mountains of Southern Switzerland. In 
which direction can he suppose Switzerland to 
lie, and how far off ? 

New South Wales and Victoria in 1885. By 
Douglas M. Gane. (Sampson Low.) Mr. 
Gane’s impressions of Melbourne and Sydney 
are worth reading. He is severe on the 
Chinese; and he devotes several pages to the 
iniquities of the "Larrikins,” whom he found 
lower and baser than the “roughs” of any 
other country. Nearly as bad as the " Larri¬ 
kins” are the flies and mosquitoes and—shall 
we add?—the children. The rising genera¬ 
tion at Melbourne are so intolerable that 
under no circumsianoes are they suffered to 
enter any boarding-house in that city! We 


do not know whether it is still a common 
practice among doctors to recommend a voyage 
to Australia for consumptive patients; if it be 
so, we trust the author’s chapter headed “ Aus¬ 
tralia, and the Voyage thither, considered in 
regard to Consumption,” will be read and care¬ 
fully considered. The sufferings entailed on the 
misled invalid who undertakes the voyage are 
painted in gloomy oolours, and do not end in 
Australia if he livos to land there. Under the 
head of " Fortune-seekers in Australia, and 
their Chanoes,” Mr. Chine considers, in a calm 
and comprehensive manner, the advantages of 
emigration, and the chances of different classes 
of people succeeding in these colonies. The 
greatest advantages are offered to artisans, 
labourers, and domestic servants; but, as many 
writers have pointed out before, there is no 
royal road to wealth in Australia any more 
than at home. Those get on best there who 
would do best here, and whoever intends to 
succeed must work. The Australians are, par 
excellence, the people for hard work, and the 
business men take and give few holidays. 
Summer vacations are very rarely allowed, and 
it is no uncommon thing to find men of busi¬ 
ness declare that for the last fifteen or twenty 
years they have had no holidays besides the 
publio ones created by the Government. 

Australia; or, England in the South. By 
George Sutherland. (Seeley.) This is a useful 
and comprehensive . handbook, written in the 
style of self-laudation so common in Australia. 
For instance, the writer asserts that Melbourne, 
numbering no less than 300,000 souls, is, in the 
mere matter of population, the fourth or fifth 
English-speaking city in the British Empire. 
Now, as London, Birmingham, Glasgow, Liver¬ 
pool, Manchester, and Leeds had all over 
300,000 inhabitants at the census taken more 
than five years ago, Melbourne must be rele¬ 
gated to the seventh in rank. Mr. Sutherland 
has some interesting observations on crime. In 
most of the Australian colonies the professional 
burglar, or forger, or ooiner, is a very great 
rarity. The majority of crimes are committed 
under the influence of drink; but native-born 
Australians are much more temperate than the 
immigrants. There are in several country 
districts small settlements of descendants of 
former convicts. From such villages criminals 
of exceptional atrocity, suoh as the Kellys, 
have issued. We do not agree in all Mr. 
Sutherland’s conclusions, but think his book 
well worth its low price of one shilling. 

New Zealand Rulers and Statesmen, 1840 to 
1885. By William Gisborne. (Sampson Low.) 
One may well wonder why this beok was printed 
and published in England, and not in New 
Zealand. Certain it is that it is not likely to 
be read by many persons unconnected with that 
oolony. The author’s purpose in writing is, 
primarily, to supply short sketches of the leading 
public men in New Zealand, and, secondarily, 
to interweave with these sketohes some aooount 
of the chief events in whioh those men respec¬ 
tively took part. He accordingly gives an 
analysis-of the characters of some fifty persons 
who have taken part in the government of New 
Zealand; almost all, if we may trust his judg¬ 
ment, men of special talent. On reading his 
account of their conduct of affairs one is tempted 
sometimes to think that the oolony might have 
done better with men of only ordinary oapacity. 
It is impossible at this distance to take any 
interest in the bygone political and parlia¬ 
mentary squabbles and intrigues of a oolony. 
Yet one thing Mr. Gisborne makes very dear, 
and it is well we ehould notioe it; namely, that 
the action of the Colonial Offioe is constantly 
exerted in a vexatious and mischievous manner. 
The portraits, whioh are evidently taken from 
indifferent photographs, neither flatter the 
sitters nor ornament the book. 
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An Account of a Weit Indian Sanatorium and 
a Guide to Barbados. By the Rev. J. H. 
Sutton Moxley, Chaplain to theForoes. (Samp¬ 
son Low.) To anyone who thinks of visiting 
Barbados this will be a useful book. Sir 
Robert Schomburgk has already recommended 
the island for invalids suffering from pulmonary 
diseases. Mr. Sutton Moxley, who has resided 
in it for -more than nine years, shows that it is 
extraordinarily healthy. The inhabitants are 
very long lived. Although very few are vacci¬ 
nated smallpox is almost unknown; and they 
enjoy an almost perfect immunity from scarlet 
fever and diphtheria. Pulmonary diseases may 
be said to be non-existent among the whites ; 
and yellow fever is very satisfactorily disposed 
of. Indeed, so good a case is made out for 
longevity that the author is reduced to enquire 
why the Barbadians ever die at all. He has to 
admit that typhoid fever has its victims; but 
in a lesser proportion than at home. The best 
proof of the salubrity of the climate is the fact 
that hospital gangrene is unknown, and there is 
not the lightest necessity for the use of Lister's 
“ antiseptic treatment” in operations. But 
admitting all that is said of the merits of its 
climate, Barbados cannot be considered an 
interesting or pleasant place to visit. Densely 
peopled mostly by negroes, cultivated through¬ 
out, it lacks almost all the beauties of luxuriant 
nature that delight and fascinate in tropical 
lands; hence, no doubt, in a great measure, its 
healthiness. The author’s account of the moral 
and religious state of the negroes is interesting 
but sad. The mention of Barbados must recall 
Peter Simple’s adventures there. “ Dignity 
balls” still go on, though Mr. Sutton Moxley 
only once mentions them. We wish, too, he 
had told us more of the Palaeologi. 

The Royal Commissioners for the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition have published with 
Messrs. Clowes & Son a stout volume of 560 
pages, entitled Her Majesty’» Colonies. Besides 
descriptive aocounts of each “colony,” from 
the Dominion of Canada to the naval sta¬ 
tion at Port Hamilton, there is an historical 
introduction by Prof. J. R. Seeley, and two 
series of diagrams dealing with trade, the one 
compiled by Sir Rawson Rawson (originally for 
the Statistical Society), and the other by Sir 
John Goode. There is also an excellent set of 
maps, printed at Stanford’s geographical estab¬ 
lishment. Perhaps the papers relating to the 
several West Indian colonies are the most 
interesting, for, however small their political 
importance may be, they are the oldest de¬ 
pendencies of the crown, and also those about 
which information is least accessible. The 
plan of the work excludes India, though Aden 
(which is a dependency of India) receives a 
brief mention. Otherwise it forms a worthy 
permanent memorial of the present exhibition. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

WE understand that a selection from the 
writings of William Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt 
is in preparation. We are surprised that this 
has not been attempted before. Some twenty 
years ago, a selection, of limited range, from 
Leigh Hunt’s essays did appear, but it dropped 
out of sight, and is no longer attainable. From 
the writings of Hazlitt, a man of true genius 
and of rare ability, no selection has ever been 
made. These two writers were among the most 
cherished of Charles Lamb’s circle, and their 
works are very little known to the present 
generation. The selection is undertaken by 
Mr. Ale xa n der Ireland, author of The Book- 
Lovers’ Enchiridion, who, some years ago, pub¬ 
lished a bibliographical and critical list of 
the writings of Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt. 

A short time ago Messrs. Yizetelly pub¬ 
lished an Irish History for English Headers, 


which purported to be written by Mr. William 
Stephenson Qreggs. As the book has been a 
success—the entire first issue of 5,000 copies is 
already exhausted—we may take the oppor¬ 
tunity of revealing that the writer’s real name 
is Miss F. Mabel Robinson, whose first novel, 
Mr. Butler's Ward, it may be recollected, dealt, 
to a large extent, with the Irish land question. 
Miss Robinson has written a second novel, 
entitled Disenchantment, which will be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Vizetelly in the course of the 
next few days. Like the former one, it will be 
in a single volume. 

Mr. W. A. Clouston, who is already known 
for his translations of Arabian poetry, has just 
finished an important work on the migration and 
transformation of popular tales, which will be 
published in two volumes by Messrs. Black¬ 
wood. 

Mr. Alfred J. Butler, author of The Ancient 
Coptic Churches of Egypt, is preparing for pub¬ 
lication a narrative of his experiences in the 
Khedive’s service, to be entitled Court Life in 
Egypt. 

Messrs. Longmans have nearly ready for 
publication Outlines of Jewish History, from the 
Babylonian Captivity to the Present Time, by 
Mrs. Philip Magnus. While the work is 
primarily intended for use in schools, consider¬ 
able space is given to an account of those 
teachers and students among the Jews, who, 
from the time of Hillel to that of Spinoza, 
illustrate the saying that the literature of a 
nation is its autobiography. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall will publish this 
month a book by Mr. T. H. 8. Esoott, entitled 
Politics and Letters. 

Messrs. Yizetelly will publish in a few 
days Mr. George Moore’s new novel, A Drama 
in Muslin. The book deals entirely with the 
life of girls; the male characters forming a 
sort of decorative background. The book will 
be translated into French by M. F. Rabbe, the 
translator of Shelley, and will be published 
early next year by M. Charpentier. The second 
volume of M. Rabbe’s Shelley, containing the 
“ Prometheus ” and the “ Cenci,” will be pub¬ 
lished at the end of this month. 

The next volume in the “ Eminent Women ” 
series will be Susanna Wesley, by Eliza Clarke. 

Messrs. Blackwood have three new novels 
in the press: A House divided against itself, 
by Mrs. Oliphant; A Strange Inheritance, by 
F. M. F. Skene; and Lesterre Durant, by the 
author of “ Miss .Molly.” 

Mrs. Alexander Fraser’s new novel, The 
Last Drawing Room, will be published imme¬ 
diately by Messrs. F. V. White & Co., in three 
volumes. 

A new novel by Mr. A. P. Sinnett, the author 
of “ Esoteric Buddhism,” will be published next 
week, by Mr. George Redway, under the title 
of United. 

The Liberal Committee for the Maintenance 
of the Legislative Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland have made arrangements with 
Messrs. Cassell & Company to be the publishers 
of the leaflets on the Irish question which they 
are now issuing. Thirty-two leaflets and ten 
pamphlets have already been published. 

A Short History of Ireland, “ told without 
party feeling,” by Mr. Christopher P. Deane, 
is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. have 
nearly ready a large paper edition, limited to 
250 copies, of The Fables of Pilpay, whioh they 
recently issued in their series of “ Chandos 
Classics.” 

The Rev. Dr. Edgar, of Mauchline, will this 
summer complete his work on Old Church Life 
in Scotland by the publication of a second 

Di< 


volume treating of the Church’s provision for 
the poor and for education, marriages—regular 
and irregular—baptisms and burials, and phases 
of ministerial life and work since the Reforma¬ 
tion. The publisher is Mr. Alexander Gardner, 
of Paisley. 

Mr. C. Norton Elvin, of Eckling Grange, 
East Dereham, proposes to publish by subscrip¬ 
tion a Dictionary of Heraldry, with upwards of 
2,000 illustrations. 

“ Mistress June,” the summer number of 
Cassell’s Magazine, which will be published on 
June 25, takes its title from the leading story 
which occupies the greater part of it. The 
number includes also an account of a co-opera¬ 
tive holiday on the Continent, and papers on 
pocket refreshments, dress for travelling, and 
hints for the prevention and cure of sea-sick¬ 
ness. Among the other contents are a paper 
on house-boating and two short complete 
stories. 

A NEW paper, entitled Tam o' Shantcr, will 
shortly appear in Edinburgh. The editor is 
Mr. Harry Blyth. 

Mr. H. S. Milman, director of the Society 
of Antiquaries, presided over a meeting of the 
Pipe Roll Society, held on Friday last, June 4, 
at the Rolls House, Chancery Lane. Mr. H. C. 
Maxwell Lyte (deputy keeper of the Puhlic 
Records), Sir Travers Twigs, Dr. G. W. Mar¬ 
shall, Mr. C. Trice Martin, Mr. J. J. Cart¬ 
wright (treasurer of the Camden Society), and 
other members of the council were present. 
It was agreed that a volume of miscellaneous 
records, of prior date to a.d. 1200, should at 
once be commenced. The success of the 
society’s scheme continues undiminished ; and, 
in response to a circular recently forwarded to 
the principal home and foreign libraries, favour¬ 
able replies have been received from several of 
the chief librarians. 

We are requested to s’ate that the small but 
valuable library of the Literary Association of 
the Friends of Poland, 10 Duke Street, St. 
James’s, is open to all persons sending their 
cards to the secretary. The library consists of 
Polish, English, and French works of history, 
geography, philology, and general literature. 
It also contains a very complete collection of 
diplomatic papers on the relations between 
Poland, England, and France. 

Prof. Joh. Huemer, of Yienna, has dis¬ 
covered in the Hofbibliothek a MS. of a 
forgotten German poet of the eleventh oentury, 
written in Latin. The work is called “ Syno- 
dicus.” The author is Wemerius, of Basel. 
Both author and poem were formerly famous, 
but fell by degrees into such oblivion that they 
are not mentioned by the literary historians of 
the Middle Ages. The work is now in the press, 
and will appear in Prof. Huemer’s Romanischn 
Forschungen (Erlangen: Deichart). 

The numerous squibs on “Solar Myths" 
seem to have become tedious, and we are now 
to be treated, it seems, to a series of squibs on 
“ Totemism.” The first, just published for 
twopence by Mr. Edward Bumpus, is entitled 
Professor Aguchakikos on Totemism. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

It is understood that honorary degrees will 
be conferred at the forthcoming commemora¬ 
tion at Oxford upon Lord Herschell, Sir 
Frederick Bramwell, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Mr. Aldis Wright, Gen. Pitt Rivers, 
and Mr. Thomas Hodgkin. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes will be the 
only recipient of an honorary degree at Cam¬ 
bridge, on the occasion of the recitation of prize 
exercises, on Thursday next. Dr. Holmes, who 
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will be the guest o! Prof. Macalister, is to be 
entertained at a breakfast in St. John’s com¬ 
bination room. 

Mb. J. E. Sandys, Public Orator, has been 
approved by the general board of studies at 
Cambridge for the degree of Doctor in Letters. 

A BEGINNING has been made at Cambridge 
towards forming a collection of portraits of 
former professors of divinity. Portraits of 
Bishop Turton, Dean Jereinie, and Canon 
Selwyn have already been received. 

Mb. Hebkomeb, the Slade professor of fine 
art at Oxford, will deliver three lectures in the 
Sheldonian theatre on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday of next week. The subjects are— 

“ Portrait Painting,” “ Notoriety in Art,” and 
“ Art Tuition.” 

We hear that nearly all ‘the leading philo¬ 
sophical writers of England have sent their 
contributions, through Prof. Max Muller, to 
the memorial which is to bo presented to Prof. 
Zeller, of Berlin, on the fiftieth anniversary of 
his doctorate. 

When distributing the prizes at the Oxford 
High School last week, Dean Liddell (as we 
learn from the Oxford Magazine) took the 
opportunity of telling some reminisoences of 
his schooldays at the Charterhouse, when he 
sat next to Thackeray in the form called 
“ Emeriti.” From this form promotion could 
only only be gained by repeating the Eclogues 
and Georgies of Virgil from memory, a feat 
not possible to Thackeray. In later years 
Thackeray accused the dean of being the Dobbin 
that wrote his Latin verses for him. The dean 
would not own the impeachment, though he 
agreed that Thackeray could not have written 
them himself. 

Mb. Talfourd Ely has resigned the post of 
secretary to University College, London. But 
while he gives up official duties, his many 
friends will be glad to hear that he does not 
intend to abandon altogether his life-long con¬ 
nexion with the college. After spending some 
time at Berlin studying archaeology, to which 
he has always been devoted, he hopes to come 
back as classical teacher and lecturer. 

The Senate of University College, Liverpool, 
has issued a prospectus of “ a course of study 
for young men preparing for a business career,” 
which appears to have been received with 
remarkable favour by a large number of 
the principal solicitors, shipowners, and mer¬ 
chants in the place. The fees are not to exceed 
from £20 to £27 ; and the course of instruction, 
which offers a wide range of subjects, is to take 
two years, from sixteen to eighteen. 

Pbof. Timothy Dwight has been elected 
president of Yale College, in succession to Dr. 
Noah Porter, who has resigned that office. 
Prof Dwight, who has been a professor at Yale 
for twenty-eight years, is a grandson of Dr. 
Timothy Dwight, who was himself president 
of Yale from 1791 to 1817. 

The tenth anniversary of the Johns Hopkins 
University was celebrated at Baltimore on 
April 26. The institution consists of two parts 
—a university department, for carrying on 
advanced work in a systematic way; and an 
ordinary collegiate department. The former 
now numbers nearly two hundred students, who 
have already graduated in the college depart¬ 
ment or at som»> other college. The total 
endowment, in money and land, amounts to 
about three and a half million dollars (£700,000). 
The founder also bequeathed an equal sum of 
money for a hospital, the buildings of which 
are now approaching completion. 

The students of the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania have given two performances in Greek 
of “ The Achamians ” of Aristophanes, under 


the direction of the professor of Greek. No 
less than £800 is said to have been spent upon 
the stage decorations, whioh included armour 
and weapons specially made for the purpose 
from antique examples. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

The Committee on patents of the Senate has 
agreed to report favourably, with a few modi¬ 
fications, on the international copyright bill 
introduced by Senator Chace, of Bhode Island. 

In substance, this bill confers copyright upon 
foreign authors, subject to the condition that 
their books are reprinted in the United States; 
and it prohibits altogether the importation of 
such books. There seems, however, little chance 
that the bill will ultimately pass. 

The subject continues to be discussed freely 
in the American papers. Mr. McClurg, the 
Chicago publisher, whose dealings with English 
authors have always been liberal, has written 
an article in the May number of the Dial, put¬ 
ting the issue simply as a matter of right or 
wrong. And Mr. Dawson, the Toronto pub¬ 
lisher, has addressed a letter to Messrs. Harper 
& Bros., pointing out the danger to which 
American publishers are exposed by the impor¬ 
tation of illicit reprints from Canada, if the 
matter be not settled on reasonable terms. 

Mb. Edgab Fawcett has nearly ready for 
publication a new volume of poems, to be called 
Romance and Reverie. 

Messes. Ginn, of Boston, announce in their 
excellent series of “ Classics for Children” an 
annotated edition of Harriet Martineau’s The 
Peasant and the Prince. 

A circulating library at New York thus 
returns the popularity of modern writers of 
fiction: William Black (610), Lord Lytton 
(534), author of John Halifax, Gentleman (380), 
Mrs. Oliphant (275), Wilkie Collins (251), 
Dickens (248), George Eliot (232), llowelis 
(210), Sir Walter Scott (188), Charles Beade 
(184), F. Marion Crawford (142), Edgar Faw¬ 
cett (142), Anthony Trollope (117), Lord Bea- 
consfield (89), Charlotte Bronte (81), G. W. 
Cable (81), Nathaniel Hawthorne (79), The 
Breadwinners (66), Henry James (61), Bret 
Harte (58), T. B. Aldrich (55), Craddock (47), 
W. Clark Bussell (40). It will be observed 
that seven English writers head the list; that 
Mr. Howells seems to be three times as popular 
in his own country as Mr. Henry James ; and 
that Thackeray, Harrison Ainsworth, Thomas 
Hardy, B. D. Black more, and George Meredith | 
—with many others that might be mentioned— 
are apparently “nowhere.” 

An exhibition of French, English, and 
American artistic bookbindings of the present 
oentury was held at New York by the Grolier 
Club during the month of May. The leading 
American bookbinders ave Messrs. Matthews. 

A recent number of the Chicago Current 
contains an article by Mr. C. F. Gunther, who 
claims to possess the autograph of “William 
Shakspeare,” pasted on the first blank fly-leaf 
of the second folio (1632). The book itself, it 
appears, was brought to America about forty- 
five years ago by some English Mormon immi¬ 
grants. The authenticity of the autogragh 
purports to be attested by “Jno. Ward,” in 
writing of the last century. It was at first 
thought this was John Ward, Vicar of Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon, whose diary was edited by Dr. 
Severn. But Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps seems 
to have proved that it is John Ward, the actor, 
grandfather of the Kembles, who played 
Othello at a Stratford benefit in 1746. Mr. 
Gunther conjectures that Ward may have come 
across a document with the autograph while he 


was at Stratford with his company. Of the 
autograph itself he writes: 

“ The page upon which it is pasted is brown with 
age. The slip containing the autograph is browner 
still, showing greater age than the fly-leaf. On 
working up the slip at the end it shows white, 
clean, and fresh underneath, proving it was pasted 
there before the hook had become dingy with age. 
The paste also shows, under the microscope, that 
it was made of the dark flour of that period. That 
the signature was traced from the one on the will 
is disproved from the fact that it is like it and yet 
not like it. It is longer, and the letters differ in 
size, position, and exact shape. Also, under the 
microEcope, the writing is a clean-cut off-hand- 
clear, and unlike a tracing, that shows breaks and 
stops in the operation of the tracer.” 

The June number of the Book Buyer (Scrib¬ 
ner’s) gives a portrait of Dr. James McOosh, 
president of Princeton College, New Jersey. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

GOETHE.—SONNET XIII. 

On the last day, when rings the trumpet dread, 
When earth and all its creatures are no more, 
Then must we duly reckon up the score 
Of all the idle words that we have said 
Oh, how shall then the many words bestead, 

That every day from deep affection’s store 
To win tby grace right eagerly I pour, 

If on thine ear they perish, ill-beeped? 

Look well, beloved, look into thine heart, 

Think well upon thy dallying and delay, 

That the world know no more such anguished 
smart. 

If babblings vain, in which thou hast a part, 

Must all be stated and explained away— 

Why, I shall need a year-long judgment-day. 

C. 


“ MARIAGE DE CONYENANCE.— AFTER ! ” 

( Orchardson .) 

The spacious room seems bare 
And drear beyond compare, 

A man with sparse grey hair 
Sits grim and lonely, 

Brooding on sin and shame, 

His smirched and ruined name. 

Which was the most to blame P 
He ? or she only ? 

When June and Winter wed 
They shoe Time's steeds with lead; 

Small wonder that she fled 
To love and laughter, 

To Life’s full swirl and stir, 

Though years must bring to her 
Even a bitterer, 

More sordid, “After.” 

Only the stage-worn play ! 

Light Love will have its way, 

Its own mad course, nor stay 
For name nor station. 

A woman rashly bought, 

Ambition coldly sought, 

Passion and Greed—nave wrought 
This desolation. 

B. Abmytage. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


COENRAAD BUSKEN HURT. 


It is a misfortune to be bom in a small country 
and to speak a language which only a few 
millions in the world can understand; but it 
is a still greater misfortune when the Mu-es, 
having gifted such an one with an artistio soul, 
doom him to be an author. For, if you are a 
painter, a sculptor, a composer, aye, even an 
actor, and no matter what language you speak, 
the world will understand your art, and, if it 
be a fine one, will admire it, and proclaim you 
a celebrity. But if you are only a writer, 
even of the greatest talent, your fame will 
hardly ever be known beyond the frontier of 
your native land. You may be cherished and 
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loved and courted by your fellow-country¬ 
men; you may shine above them all as the 
sun. But, when you go abroad, nobody will 
know you, nobody will care for you; and the 
sun which shone so brightly at home will 
dwindle down to the size of a very ord'nary 
little candle if placed among strangers. 

Wore it otherwise, the loss of Coenraad 
Busken Huet, the Ste. Beuve, the Taine, the 
Brandes of the Netherlands, who died suddenly 
in Paris on May 1, would have plunged the 
whole literary world into sorrow. But he was 
a Dutchman, he wrote only in Dutch, though 
he knew French and English and German as 
if he had been bom in each of these countries; 
and this was sufficient to let him die forgotten, 
perhaps unknown, by the whole world, and 
only mourned for by the not very numerous 
Dutch people. But, though no articles appeared 
in the great newspapers abont his death, no 
message crossed the ocean to spread the sad 
tidings over the globe, in spite of that he was 
a great, a grand man. 

Huet was thoroughly familiar with the 
literatures of Holland, England, France, and 
Germany. There was hardly any book of 
importance which he had not read, studied, 
and criticised. His Literary Sketches and Qtms, 
which was bis life’s work, consist of about 
forty volumes of criticisms, each of which is 
a masterpiece of judgment, style, and form. 
They not only revealed many hitherto unknown 
qualities and also deficiencies in the Dutch 
classics of former ages; but they tested the 
work of contemporary writers, praising where 
praise, condemning where condemnation, was 
justified. His style was sober, unaffected; but 
m this simplicity lay its beauty. He never 
tried to be witty, although he was the only 
Dutoh writer whose bright, sparkling sentences 
could be compared with the famous “ Chro- 
niques ” of prominent French critics. 

Among his standard works is the best history 
of modem Dutch literature that has ever been 
written. In these gems and sketches many a 
writer hitherto famous and cherished is removed 
from his pedestal, and placed in the lower 
rank to whioh he ought to belong; and, though 
Huet never pronounced a positive verdict, he 
yet gives evidence, collecting so many proofs 
to bear out his assertions that the reader is 
compelled to pronounce the sentence which the 
writer honestly withholds. But, on the other 
hand, much talent which existed and worked 
unobserved in a comer of his country was 
drawn from obscurity by Huet, patronised by 
his powerful pen, and led on the road to fame. 
Huet was not only a critic; he was an artist 
too. His works ou the Land of Rubens and the 
Land of Rembrandt have been judged by the 
most competent art-critics fo be thoroughly 
reliable, and worthy of the highest admiration. 

As a romance-writer, Huet displayed also 
considerable ability and originality. His most 
prominent work, Lidewi/de, though cruelly 
attacked by a large portion of the Dutch press, 
is a thorough masterpiece, and, as a realistic 
study of human nature, in some parts worthy 
of Balzac and Flaubert. 

Huet was educated for a clergyman, and, in 
fact, he preached the Gospel for some time, 
and even wrote letters about the 1'ible; but he 
never possessed the real clerical spirit. He was 
above everything a literary man; and, as it was 
impossible for him to profess ideas which he 
could not call his own, he threw away the 
talar, and went in for journalism and litera¬ 
ture. Under his direction the principal paper in 
Java considerably improved, and thus he raised 
the whole standard of the press of the Dutch 
colonies. Whn he retimed to Europe, he 
went to reside in Paris, in order to live for 
study alone in the midst of the most intelli¬ 
gent people of the world, far away from his 
countrymen, whom he often called dumb and 


ridiculously conservative, though he loved them 
dearly. 

This great man is now gone. In vain the 
Dutch people long for a successor, in vain they 
watch for the bright and deep sketches which 
nearly every month came from Paris to re- 
joioe the artistio world in Holland. But his 
genius will never die ; and, in fact, though he 
has not created a school in the proper sense of 
the word, seed from his powerful mind has fallen 
on fertile ground, and will no doubt bear fruit 
in the future. Jack T. Grein. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In Macmillan's Magazine for June the writer 
of a paper “ Who wrote Dickens ?” makes a 
suggestion which deserves to be more fully 
carried out—the suggestion that Mr. Herbert 
Spencer was the author of the novels attributed 
to Dickens. The comparative method is as 
useful in the higher regions of literary criticism 
as in another branch of scientific inquiry. An 
ar icle on “ Archaeology in the Theatre” dis¬ 
cusses an important question, in which some 
guidance seems sorely needed. The writer aims 
at establishing the basis of a compromise 
between the original story in a historical drama 
and the atmosphere with which the dramatist 
has surrounded it. He finds the leading prin¬ 
ciple of such a compromise in a firm grasp of 
the imaginative qualities of the play in the first 
instance. A short paper on ‘‘Mystery and 
Romance ” contains some excellent criticism on 
the power of suggestion, and the connexion 
between poetry and music. 

In Blackwood's Magazine Mr. Herbert Jerning- 
ham, who speaks with authority on such a 
subject, comments unfavourably upon the na¬ 
ture of the knowledge of French which is 
demanded by the examiners for the Civil Ser¬ 
vice Commission. Mr. F. R. Oliphmt writes 
on “John Gwillim, Rouge Croix Pursuivant- 
at-Arms,” and traces from M8. authority the 
life and writings of the greatest authority in 
the science of heraldry. 

The Expositor for June has (together 
with an etched portrait of Dr. Franz Delitzsch 
which somewhat disappoints us) a valuable 
article by the Master of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
confirming his view that Barnabas in the 
Epistle drew, if not from the Didache, from 
an original of which it has preserved the true 
form, by a comparison of the two documents in 
their entirety. Dr. Conder gives a new view 
(can it be also a true one ?) of the Parable of 
the Leaven; Dr. Maclaren continues his ex¬ 
pository, or homiletical, papers on Colossians, 
and Dr. Dods writes on Zechariah. But the 
most valuable article in the number—because 
something like it was absolutely required for 
the subject’s numerous, but often baffled, 
readers—is Prof, talmond’s admirable bio¬ 
graphy of Franz Delitzsch. The survey of 
recent books on the Old Testament by Prof. 
Kirkpatrick is one of those useful descriptive 
sketches for which we would gladly resign 
much of what passes for theological criticism. 

The June number of the Deutsche Rundschau 
contains several important articles. Prof. 
Oldenberg, whose work on Buddhism has been 
translated into English, and who bids fair to 
take the first place among German Sanskritists, 
contributes a very learned essay “ On the Study 
of Sanskrit.” Herman Grimm has sent his 
inaugural address delivered at the first meeting 
of the Goethe Society at Weimar, and Du 
Bois-Reymond publishes his speech delivered 
in the Academy at the celebration of the 
Emperor’s last birthday, on “ The French 
Colony at Berlin, and its Influence in the 
Academy.” Other articles of interest are “ On 
Rousseau as a Botanist,” by Prof. F. Cohn, 


and “ Recollections of the Traveller, Nachtigx 
We are glad to observe that the Deutsche Rta> 
schau endeavours to recover its academic dut- 
actor, which, of late, had been somewk 
obscured by literary and political articles. 

The Nuova Antologia for June 1 contains i* 
beginning of an interesting article by Sign 
Graf on “Pietro Aretino,” whose fame L- 
undertakes, in some degree, to dear from fi> 
charges ordinarily preferred against hk 
Signor Birto, writing on “ I nostri Yeeet 
Monument!,” shows the tendency of Italia 
thought on the neat question whether anaee. 
buildings are to be restored or to be allowed fc 
fall into picturesque ruins. 

The current number of the Revue Historiqw 
has an important article by M. Tratchevaky 90 
“ Spain at the Time of the French Revolution.' 
His sketch of the social and political conditke 
of Spain is vigorously drawn. 
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BUOOB, S. Der Ursprang der Etrasker, durch ! 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A LAST-CENTURY LETTER. 

King's College, London: Jane 5, 1861 . 

A descendant of the writer kindly gives me 
permission to print the following exact copy of 
a letter in her possession; and, as an excellent 
specimen of the last century men and manners, 
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as well as of human nature, it seems well 
worth printing. 

“ Bartholomew Close, March 8 Itb, 1784. 

“ Hon* Mad' 0 , 

"For about 5 Months past I hare been ac¬ 
quainted with a young Lady of singular prudence, 
and good nature, of y* Parish of Wood street. 
She £a neither a Beauty, nor Fortune; but ex¬ 
tremely agreeable, genteel, and of a good Family ; 
She was y° daughter of a Clergyman of good 
Preferm', and had best of Education, with y* 

S rospect of a handsome Fortune, w* was squan- 
er’d away by an extravagant Mother-in-Law, 
and is now Fatherless and Motherless. She is 
about 24 Years of Age, universally respected by 
her Friends, w c!> are numerous, and has a Prospect 
of some Thousands after y' death of an TJncle. I 
cannot say but I have a very sincere regard tor 
her, and am satisfied from many circumstances 
she has a regard for me: sh d be glad to make her 
my Wife, if agreeable to you (for w d willingly 
have your approbation in every thing I do) y* 
more so, as I am certain it w d be y e greatest satis¬ 
faction to you, to see me, after so many dis¬ 
appointments, settled with a Lady, so much of 
your own Temper and Disposition; for her delight 
seems to be in obliging others, and being in her 
Duty. 

“ Your answer by >• first return of y* Post 
(otherwise shall be impatient) will greatly oblige, 
" Mad” your dutiful Son, 

“ T. Caooxs WlCKISS.” 

The formality of the style is somewhat at 
odds with the eagerness of the stylist, as 
appears especially in the last paragraph. One 
has some misgiving as to the turn his 
take if “Honoured Madam 
i wishes. However, she did not think 
it well to do so. That artful compliment about 
“your own Temper and Disposition” had its 
due effect; and this dutiful son was permitted 
to marry his singularly prudent and good- 
natured young lady. He was not doomed to 
suffer another ‘‘disappointment” after "so 
many.” And his choice seems to have proved 
happy. The writer was the Bector of St. 
Bartholomew's the Great. 

I dare say it has often been noticed how 
people used to call a “ stepmother ” a " mother 
in-law,” and, indeed, still do in a certain rank. 
Thus Colman translates Terence’s Noverca “ the 
Mother-in-law.” And a friend of mine was 
the other day appalled to hear a girl of fourteen 
or fifteen years of age, a candidate, I believe, 
for the honourable office of “ scrub,” speak of 
her "mother-in-law.” This looked like an 
early marriage with a vengeance; but it turned 
out our young friend meant “ stepmother.” 

John W. Hales. 


mens it must be observed that the agitation in 
this matter dates from the year 1839, when 
men like Willems and David issued the first 
petitions in furtherance of the Flemish cause. 
But nothing came of their efforts beyond 
the appointment of a Flemish Commission, 
which was to thoroughly examine the question 
on its merits. This examination led to no 
results; and so bitter was the disappointment 
caused thereby among the Yiaamschgezinden 
that some members of the Academy—Con¬ 
science among the rest—ceased to attend its 
meetings. This time, again, M. Lsmmens was 
hardly seriously listened to, and tho Flomish 
Academy might have again met with a still¬ 
born fate but for the introduction of a new 
element into the Frenoh-Flemish controversy. 
This occurred in last week's sitting of the 
Senate, when the question was reopened by 
Senator d'Andrimont. 

Qui riot qu'in clock riintind qa'on son (“ Qui 
n’entend qu’une seule cloche n’entend qu'un seul 
son.”) With this Walloon proverb M. d’Andri- 
mont, amidst general hilarity, proceeded to 
pooh-pooh the claims of the Flemish con¬ 
sortium. 

I should not have ventured to address you, 
gentlemen, in Walloon, had not my colleagues 
of Antwerp and Courtray previously mixed some 
Flemish in our debate. The Flemings,” continued 
the speaker, “ are uncommonly hard to please; 
however, as all of us know, on s'Unit /ant on eoron 
qu'i easts (‘On tend la corde jusqu’elle casse’), and 
the Flemings have b scorns so very exaoting in 
their demands that the Walloons must likewise 
bring in their claim. Li flamin seeks todi Vaitcs to 
I'molin (‘ Le Flamind tire touts l’eau vers son 
moulin’). We do not object to a Flemish Academy 
for Qbent, but desire a Walloon Academy lor 
Liege. Belgium numbers as many Walloons as 
Flemings. Our iiiom is as old as the soil. Corn- 
mines and Frolsg irt were both Walloons ; and 
Littre, to perfect his great Dictionary, had re¬ 
course to the Association of Flemish litterateurs, 
which can olaim 490 members. To speak with 
the poet Olesse, Walloon is our baptismal name, 
and Belgian our surname.” 

An uninteresting passage at arms between M. 
d’Andrimont and two or three Flemish senators 
terminated the three-cornered discussion. 

A. Y. W. B. 


FBENOH-FLEMISH-WALLOON. 

The Hague, Holland: May SS, ISA 
The Flemish question has once more cropped 
up in Belgium during the past two weeks, and 
this time in the midst of so august an assembly 
as the Belgian Senate. The dehate arose from 
the demand of a comparatively small coterie 
of Yiaamschgezinden for the establishment of 
a Flemish Academy at Ghent; and the whole 
of the first week’s discussion turned on the 
intrinsic merits of the Flemish vernacular as an 
independent form of speech. The pleader for 
the projected academy pointed out to his fellow 
senators that the object of such an institution 
was no other than to establish a oentre for the 
scattered forces of Flemish literature, just as 
the Royal Academy concentrated all the arts, 
letters, and sciences of the laud, only that the 
Flemish element had entirely vanished from 
the transactions of the Royal Academy. It was 
greatly to be regretted that the editing of such 
old authors as Jacob van Maeilant had been 
arrested by the publishing committee, and 
nothing short of an independent Flemish col¬ 
legium could atone for such gross neglect. 

To explain this complaint of Senator Lam- 


A PPOIN TME NTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Tubsday, June 15,8 p m. Colonial Institute: “ Federa¬ 
tion of the British Empire," by Sir George F. 
Bowen. 

WSDHX8DAT. June 16,8p.m. Dialectical: "Jennerand 
Pasteur,” by Dr. U. ii. Drysdale. 

Thubsday, Juno 17, 8 p.m. Chemical: “The Electro¬ 
lysis of Aqueous Solutions of Sulphuric Acid,” by 
Prof. H. McLeod; " Essential Oils (III.), their Re- 
fraotive and Dispersive Power,” by Dr. J. H. Glad¬ 
stone ; "The Formation and Destiuction of Nitrates 
and Nltiites in Artificial Solutions and in Kiver and 
Weil Waters,” by Dr. J. M. H. Munro; " An Ap¬ 
paratus for Distillation under Reduced Pressure,” 
by Dr. W. H. Perkin; "The Electromotive Force 
produced by the Combination of (Jadmium and 
Iodine in Preeenoe of Water,” by Mr. A. P. Laurie; 
and " A Method of Investigating the Constitution 
of As >-, Diazo-, and Analogous Compounds,” by 
Messis. R. MrlJolaand F. W. Sties'feild. 

8 p.m. Ltnnean: “ Synopsis of Unaioldl lae," by 
Mr. W. F. Kirby; "Eooene Representatives of 
Hmtlax in Great Britain,” by Mr. J. Startle 
Gardner; *'Lepidoptera of the Mergui Archi¬ 
pelago,” by Mr. F. Moore; "Chinese Plants” (It), 
by Messrs Forbes and Hemsley; and "Anatomy 
Test of Uiseoidea cylindrical by Prof. P. M. Dunoan. 

8.80 p.m. Historical: “Co-operative History,” 
by Mr. Arthur Reed Ropes. 

FaiDAY, June 18 , 8 p.m. Colonial and Indian Exhibi¬ 
tion : Conference of the Colonial Institute, " Im¬ 
perial Defenoe,” by Capt. J. 0. R. Coiomh. 

8 p.m. Philological: "The Syntax of the Teu¬ 
tonic Languages, especially Old High-German an 1 
Anglo-Saxon, by Dr. Kuno Mayor. 

Saiueday, June 19,8 p.m. Colonial and Indian Exhibi¬ 
tion: Confers toe of Geologist)’ Assoo atiuo, “The 
Mineral Resources of South Africa,' ’ by Prof. T. 
Rupert Jones. 


8CIENCE. 

Miorocosmus: an Essay concerning Man and 
his Relation to the World. By Hermann 
Lotze. Translated from the German by 
Elizabeth Hamilton and E. E. Constance 
Jones. In 2 vols. (Edinburgh : T. & T. 
Clark.) 

Students of German philosophy owe a debt 
of gratitude to the translators of Lotze’s three 
works—the Logic, the Metaphysic, and the 
Microcosmus. Ho recent writer in Germany 
ho3 so many claims to tho consideration of 
the English Btudent as Hermann Lotze. He 
is admirably fitted to bridge over the chasm 
that divides the thought of the two countries. 
On the one side, he stands in intimate con¬ 
nexion with those modern developments of 
physical science which have so profoundly 
influenced the course of the traditional 
English psychology. On the other, he keeps 
touch with the spiritual and idealistic ten¬ 
dencies which have been peculiarly dominant 
in German metaphysic. Lotze approached 
the problems of philosophy from two starting- 
points. He began with a study of physical 
science, more particularly medicine. But 
philosophy proper interested him hardly less 
keenly from the first; and it is worth noting 
that he began his career as a teacher by 
qualifying as prioat docent in the two 
faculties of medicine and philosophy. His 
earliest publication was indeed a treatise on 
metaphysics, but his first fame-bringing work 
was the Allgemsine Pathologic and Therapie 
ale mechanische Naturusissenschaften . In this 
he sounds one of the notes which run through 
and characterise his whole philosophic com¬ 
position. This is the frank acceptance of the 
mechanical conception as valid for the realm 
of organic beings no less than for that of life¬ 
less bodies. So far does he go in this modem 
direction that it is easy to understand how 
many who hare read him only partially and 
hastily have run away with the idea that 
Lotze is a materialist. But the other and 
idealistic note is no less prominent in his 
writings. While separating himself clearly 
from the movement represented by Schelling, 
Fichte, and Hegel, and rejecting the notion 
that nature is but a series of various mani¬ 
festations of a single intellectual principle, 
the Idea, he agrees with them so far as to 
contend that all reality is resolvable into 
relations or reciprocal actions, and that these 
are only possible for beings that mark or foel 
the actions, that is to say, for spiritual beings. 
He calls his point of view idealistic, meaning 
that for him things exist only so far as they 
represent and embody a worthy ( werthvoll) 
idea. With Lotze, then, the mechanical con¬ 
ception is co-ordinated with a teleological— 
viz., an aesthetico-religious conception; and 
as with Hegel, though in another mode, 
causation and law run up into rational pur¬ 
pose. 

Whether he has succeeded in this final 
synthesis is a point about which his readers 
are pretty certain to differ. On the surface, 
at least, it looks as if he were under the 
spell of two distinct impulses—the desire to 
understand the course of things as a mechani¬ 
cal product, and the wish to justify it as the 
realisation of a worthy purpose. How he 
follows out the one direction to its logical 
result, but only to reintroduce the other 
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maniere de voir as a supplement and correc¬ 
tion. This apparent oscillation in method 
has Btaggered his readers, some calling him a 
sceptic, while others, oyer-eager at first to 
class him as a materialist, have gone so far as 
to pronounce him a renegade from the 
materialistic faith. It is not easy, however, 
to fasten any radical inconsistency on Lotze’s 
system of thought. It might perhaps be 
described aa a compound of verified scientific 
knowledge and speculative faith. This much 
at least is clear, that there was never less of 
a dogmatist in philosophy than Lotzc. He 
saw the difficulties that beset not only 
questions that are confessedly unsolved, but 
many that are commonly regarded by science 
itself as finally disposed of. And here I 
think lies his great value for Englishmen of 
to-day. Thus, for example, he sees how 
impossible it is for science to give an explana¬ 
tion of the origin of the cosmos without 
setting out with some arrangement of things 
which itself needs explanation. 

Of the three works already referred to 
which have recently been translated, the 
Microcomut is by far the most important, by 
reason not only of its size, but of the 
quality of its contents. The subject is man 
viewed biologic illy and morally, as an indi¬ 
vidual and as a social organisation. As the 
size of the work—two stout octavo volumes, 
each of 700 pages—at once reminds us, the 
theme is a vast one. In the first volume the 
author discourses on nature and man’s place 
in it—the connexion between the inorganic 
and the OTganic world, the processes of 
animal life, the human mind and its relation 
to the animal soul, the evolution of the 
cosmos and the origin of the several grades 
of animal life, and lastly, the distinguishing 
mental and moral characteristics of man— 
viz., speech, knowledge, and morality. In 
the seoond volume the author proceeds to 
deal with the “microcosmic order,” the 
successive stages of human life, the history 
of the race, progress, and, finally, the unity of 
things and the relation of God to the world. 

It will bo evident from this that the work 
is virtually a system of philosophy. And 
though the metaphysical foundations are more 
fully dealt with in the other two volumes 
already referred to, the Microcosmus contains 
not only a fairly complete body of psycho¬ 
logical doctrine, but the best statement of 
the author’s ethical and theological views. 
For hie aestbetical doctrine the reader must 
combine with this treatise the valuable work 
Die Geschichte der Aesthetik in Deutschland. 

Yet while thus covering so much ground, 
the Mieroeoimus is anything but a rigidly 
systematic presentation of a philosophy. 
Indeed, it would not be difficult to criticise 
the work as deficient in clear logical arrange¬ 
ment. But the form belongs to the idea, and 
is eminently characteristic of the writer. He 
himself more than once apologises for the 
digressive character of the exposition. In 
truth, it is evidently the book that Lotze 
enjoyed writing, just because his subject 
being so vast, and overlapping on different 
rides all the main regions of thought, he felt 
at liberty to choose his aspects, to bring out 
those points which specially interested him, 
and to join on to a careful analysis of what is 
given that half poetic type of speculation in 
Which he specially delighted. Here he meets 
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with ample opportunity to indulge his habit 
of letting the mind playfully circle about a 
subject so as to peep at it from all sides. 
Here he finds many an occasion to strike with 
his keen critical blade both the idealism that 
would not condescend to look at the results of 
patient scientific observation, and science itself 
when, puffed up with too much success, Bhe 
thinks herself tall enough to look over the 
lofty mountain chain that forms the horizon 
of positive knowledge. 

The style of the book answers to its pur¬ 
pose and is easy discursive method. Lotze is 
one of the very few philosophical writers who 
have developed an individual manner of 
writing worthy to be called a style. And 
like every good style, it admirably moulds 
itself to tbe form of the writer’s thought. 
Lotze’s sentences and paragraphs seem to reflect 
in their very movement the free meander¬ 
ing flow of the thought. His style grows 
plain and serious when the author is resolutely 
building up some definite conclusion, graceful 
and picturesque when he is indulging his 
more fanciful mood, and gently ironical when 
starting with some popular idea, such as the 
animation of nature with quasi-human im¬ 
pulses, or the difference in principle between 
an organism and a machine, he proceeds, after 
caressing the pleasing supposition for a 
moment with every appearance of acceptation, 
to show up its insuperable difficulties. 

Many-sided as every philosopher has in a 
sense to be, and as Lotze was in an excep¬ 
tional degree, he had his favourite subjects. 
Most persons, perhaps, would say that psy¬ 
chology was his forte, and it is certain that 
he brought to the study of this subject a wide 
and intimate knowledge both of mental pro¬ 
cesses themselves and of their connexion with 
bodily states which few, if any, have equalled. 
To this must be added the qualification of a 
thoroughly trained metaphysical mind which 
could distinctly perceive the troublesome 
problems of substantiality, liberty, and so 
on, which, however we try to ignore them, 
are certain to face and disquiet us in 
our march over the psychological terrain. 
Yet I should be disposed to say that Lotze’s 
favourite theme was aesthetics. I well 
remember how he once remarked to me at 
Gottingen, with that humorous pucker of his 
expressive mouth which those who knew him 
are not likely to forget, that he preferred 
lecturing on aesthetics, only some unaccommo¬ 
dating colleague would insist on taking that 
subject himself. His History of Aesthetics 
is one of his most delightful books. Even as 
a psychologist Lotze was always looking at 
his subject from an aesthetic point of view. 
Mind was to him essentially a play of faculty, 
a rhythmical process determined in a manner 
by an organic mechanism, but, at the same 
time, the outflow of a spiritual and essentially 
creative activity. This is clearly illustrated 
in his interesting doctrine of space, according 
to which the intuition is the pure workman¬ 
ship of the mind, stimulated, no doubt, by 
external agents, but acting according to its 
own inborn impulses and forms of activity. 
It is still more plainly seen in the writer’s 
discussion of freedom. Here the resolve to 
save the mind from tbe realm of mechanical 
necessity discloses itself with an almost start¬ 
ling boldness: 

“ So immovably firm,” he writes, “is the oon- 
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viotion of our reason that the sum of &S 
actuality cannot present the absurdity of i 
blind and neoessary vortex of events in which 
there is no room for freedom, that no otha 
task is left for the rest of knowledge than tc 
bring the apparent contradiction of our expe¬ 
rience into harmony with this conviction as th* 
first certain point.” 

Perhaps the most striking example of this 
blending of aesthetic with psychological treat¬ 
ment is to be found in the account of human 
sentience (Book Y., chap. ii.). Lotze is in 
his element in describing the way in which 
our fancy mingles with and transforms the im¬ 
pressions of the external world. How happy, 
for example, is the following description of 
the characteristic effect of light: 

“ No other sensation yields the same direct 
impression, no reflection supplies it; to our¬ 
selves, in the dark, the infinite extension of 
space no longer seems so oheerful a belief as in 
light, however firmly we may remain con¬ 
vinced of it; and the person bom blind, even if, 
by combining ideas of motion and sensations ci 
touch, he gains an accurate idea of his sur¬ 
roundings, will never learn what it is to be ia 
space as the man with eyes, before whom tbe 
world lies bathed in light. Of conrse, one part 
of this superiority is due to the ease with which 
the glanoe surveys at once innumerable detaili 
that the sense of touch must laboriously put 
together; yet I do not think that the peculiar 
character of the sensations of light ana colour 
is without a share in it. The language of our 
poetio fancy would not borrow from them it* 
names for all knowledge, all waking life, if the 
radiance of colour did not to our natural feel¬ 
ing seem the most direct manifestation of s 
foreign reality by which we are con fronted, into 
whose depths we fancy we can look, and yet of 
which only the charming surface—with which 
it takes its place in the order of all things—ever 
becomes clear.” 

Particularly delightful is the description of 
the way in which the human fancy not only 
projects sensation to the outlying portions of 
the organism, but even to the extremities of 
appendages, which, like tools and dress, come 
in a way to be identified with the body to 
which they are attached. One may safely 
say that nobody but Lotze could have penned 
the charming rationale of dress given in this 
chapter. The delicate fancy, the fine aesthete 
feeling, and the sure psychological touch an 
here combined in a singularly happy manner. 

It was to be expected that one with so lively 
a sense of the picturesque side of human 
thought and activity would do justice to the 
anthropological and historical branch of his 
subject. The second volume is deeply in¬ 
teresting and rich, in suggestion, even in these 
later times when so much new light has been 
thrown upon primitive culture. In some 
respects Lotze reminds one of Herder—from 
whom, indeed, be had learnt so much—only 
in Lotze sentiment is much more perfectly 
controlled by scientific training than in his 
predecessor. Onr limits, however, do not 
permit us to follow the author into this more 
concrete domain or into the lofty ontological 
region up to which he leads us at the dose, 
suffice it to say that throughout the reader 
who will give the necessary pains cannot fail 
to find much to stimulate new thought. 

A word in conclusion as to the translation. 
It was commenced by Miss Elizabeth Hamil¬ 
ton, but owing to that lady’s death had to 
be completed by Miss E. Constance Jones. 
It has evidently been executed with much 
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care. The technical difficulties are on the 
whole mastered to a praiseworthy extent. If 
there were any criticism to be offered here it 
would be that the translators would have 
dome better to depart now and again from 
Hotze’s language and come nearer to our own 
philosophical idiom. To a rare degree of 
accuracy the translation adds a grace, which 
is, perhaps, rarer still. In truth, the trans¬ 
lators have succeeded in a surprising degree 
in retaining something of the pleasantly 
pungent flavour of Lotze’s style. And thus 
the obligation of Eoglish readers to them is 
exceptionally great. Jambs Sullt. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Thb Geologists' Association have made ar¬ 
rangements for an excursion on Monday and 
Tuesday next, to Dnngeness, Rye, and Hastings, 
with the special object of studying the coast- 
changes and the recent marine deposits of 
Romney Marsh and its borders. The directors 
of tho excursion will bo Mr. W. Topley, pre¬ 
sident of the association, Mr. J. E. H. Peyton, 
and Mr. G. Wilks. The headquarters will be 
at Hastings. On Monday, it is intended to 
visit Romney, Lydd, and Dungeness; and on 
Tuesday, Winchelsea, Camber Castle, and Rye. 

The Scottish Geographical Society has made 
arrangements for exhibiting in the Industrial 
Museum at Edinburgh, during the months of 
June and July, the collection of appliances used 
in geographical education formed by Mr. J. S. 
Keitie for the Royal Geographical Society. 
In connexion with this exhibition it offers 
two prizes for essays written by teachers in 
Sootch elementary schools on “The best Method 
of Teaching Geography in Elementary Schools.” 
Hereafter it hopes to offer prizes to pupils in 
elementary schools for answers to an examina¬ 
tion in geography, for surface-model maps of 
any area of five square miles in Scotland, and 
for maps of Scotland, with special reference to 
its physical features. 

In’ the next number of the American Journal 
of Mathematics will be commenced the publica¬ 
tion of a course of lectures on “The Theory of 
Reciprocants,” now being delivered at Oxford 
by Prof. Sylvester. The lectures will present 
in a simple form the elements of Prof. Syl¬ 
vester’s newest investigation. 

Dr. E. M. Orookshank, author of An 
Introduction to Bacteriology, has in preparation 
a new w<rk, illustrating the application of 
photography to the delineation of bacteria. 
It will be illustrated by fifty plates, produced 
in special colours by the Autotype Company 
from negatives prepared by the author, and 
under his direct supervision. The publisher is 
Mr. H. K. Lewis, of Gower Street. 

A volume of biographies of medical men of 
the present day is in preparation, under the 
editorship of Mr. John Leyland. The lives 
appeared originally in the Provincial Medical 
Journal, but they will now be considerably 
amplified, the special object being to record 
fully the professional and scientific labours 
and discoveries of the chief practitioners and 
specialists of the time. The work will be illus¬ 
trated with portraits ; and each life will have a 
bibliography appended. 

Messrs. Frederick Wabne & Co., announce 
a new edition in three volumes of Anne Pratt’s 
flowering Plants of Great Britain, illustrated 
with 240 coloured plates. 

Messrs. James P. Mathew & Co., of Dun¬ 
dee, announce for publication by subscription, 
a book by Mr. George Ure, entitled Our Fancy 
Pigeons and Bumbling Notes of a Naturalist : a 
Record of Fifty Tears’ Experience. It will be 


illustrated with engravings of birds bred by the 
author. 

The May number of the Matiriaux 'pour 
VHistoire de VHomme opens with an article by 
M. Cartailhac, one of the editors, in which he 
traces the early literature of the megalithic 
monuments of France. The article will form 
a chapter of his forthcoming work, La France 
prShistorique. According to M. Cartailhac the 
earliest notice of the rude stone monuments of 
France is to be found in Rabelais. The same 
number contains reproductions of plates of 
three dolmens in the Morbiban, lately acquired 
by the state. 

PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Rev. D. Silvan Evans’s Welsh Dictionary 
is at press. Between three and four hundred 
pages are already printed. 

Some little time ago a paragraph went the 
round of the papers that a hitherto unknown 
fragment of Sappho had been found among the 
Fayum papyri in the possession of the Archduke 
Renier. It may, therefore, be as woll to state 
that this fragment was published by Bergk in 
the third (posthumous) volume of his Poetic 
Lyrici Graeci ; but he is disposed to ascribe it 
to Alcaeus. 

Messrs. Trubner & Co. have just published 
part i. of the Transactions of the Philological 
Society for 1885-86. The longest papers are 
two by Mr. Whitley Stokes on “ Celtic Declen¬ 
sion ” and “ The Neo-Celtic Verb Substantive.” 
Prof. Skeat contributes three series of “Notes 
on English Etymology”; Mr. H. Wedgwood 
some “ Critical Etymologies”; the late Dr. 
Frederick Stock a paper entitled “ Influence of 
Analogy as explaining certain Examples of Un¬ 
original L and R ;” and Mr. Benjamin Dawson 
two papers on the Revised Version of the New 
and the Old Testament. The remaining con¬ 
tents are “Pali Miscellanies,” by the Rev. Dr. 
R. Morris; “A Study of Child Language,” 
by Seftor Machado y Alvarez; and “Sound 
Changes in Melanesian Languages,” by the 
Rev. Dr. R. H. Codrington. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. Bergaigne read a paper upon 
“ The Order of the Hymns in the Rig Veda.” 
The Rig Veda is a collection of hymns divided 
into books; and the hymns of each book are 
formed into groups, each of which contains the 
hymns addressed to the same deity or written 
in the same metre. It has already been re¬ 
marked that in each group the longest hymns 
are placed first, then those of moderate length, 
and the shortest at the end, so that tho hymns 
of the same group are arranged strictly in the 
order of the number of verses of which they are 
composed. M. Bergaigne argued that the same 
principle governed the order of the groups in 
each book, and of the books in the whole col¬ 
lection. Exceptions to this rule, which are not 
numerous, he explained as the result of later 
interpolations. On applying this critical prin¬ 
ciple, he inferred that almost all the hymns of 
the first book are of comparatively recent date, 
and that the book contained originally only the 
pieces inscribed to Gotama. M. Derenbourg 
remarked.that an'analogous principle of arrange¬ 
ment is to be found in some portions of the 
Pentateuch, in the Koran, and above all in the 
Mishna, where in each of the sections the 
treatises follow one another in the order of the 
number of chapters of which they are com- 
osed. At the following meeting M. Deren- 
ourg pointed out in more detail how the 
principle of diminishing length applies to the 
arrangement of the Pentateuch for liturgical 
purposes into a number of “pericopes” or 
sabbatical lessons, to be read on different feasts of 
the Hebrew year. Genesis is divided into twelve 
of these “pericopes”; Exodus, into eleven; 


Leviticus, ten; Numbers, nine; and Deutero¬ 
nomy, eight. It is true that Numbers is now 
divided into ten “pericopes”; but an old 
tradition combines the ninth and tenth into a 
single one. It is also true that Deuteronomy 
appears to have eleven “pericopes”; but the 
tnreo last of them are reserved for the month 
of Tischri, which does not form part of the 
normal liturgical year. 

The second part has just been issued of a 
work already announced in the Academy 
(Nov. 26, 1885), the translation into Gujarathi 
of the Avesta, from the French version of Prof, 
de Harley. This second part contains the whole 
Vendiddd. 

Dr. J. Fressl has published (Munich; Lin- 
dauer) a work in which he attempts to prove 
that the Scythians or Sakae were the ancestors 
of the German race. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Custom Skakspe&e Society. — (Saturday, May 22). 

J. H. Tcckbr, Esq , in the Chair —Mr. W. Prowse, 
in a paper which he read on Eduard II.. raid that 
he considered this “Chronicle” in some respects 
superior to the early Shaksperiau history-plays, 
and, with the exception of some of Shakspere’s 
studies, the finest historical drama in our language. 
There are passages in it in whioh Marlowe rises to 
sublime poetic pitch. Iu the Abdication scene, 
Edward opens the debate in a speech of such rich 
anl varied harmony that in this is to be seen the 
master’s perfect command of his own mighty line. 
Marlowe's inferiority to Shakspere is shown lu bis 
want of the sense of humour and in his inability to 
draw a woman's character.—Miss Emma Phlpson 
sent “A few Notes on Eduard II.," in which she 
said that it seemed to her that, in the narrow 
limits to which Marlowe confines himself, he ap¬ 
proaches very closely to Shakspere, if he does not 
excel him, lu vigour of expression and iu boldness 
of conception. Marlowe does not trouble himself 
to depict the varying moods and inconsistencies of 
character that give such reality to Shskspere’s per¬ 
sonages. He fixes generally on a single quality, 
and brings out that quality with wonderful force. 
It may be that he had not sufficient skill to analyse 
more deeply the springs of conduct; but it was 
more likely that he deliberately chose to invest his 
characters with a singleness of purpose and de¬ 
finiteness of aim which certainly give to his work a 
great charm. None of his characters appear to act 
from principle, but solely from impulse ; their 
ideas of right and wrong are hazy in the extreme. 
We therefore do not consider whether, if they wero 
living people, we should like to have them as 
frieuds, as we do many of Shakspere’s characters. 
Marlowe’s people do not moralise much about their 
actions, and, above all, they do not grow. They 
come into the play as counters, ready stamped. 
Such as they are in the first act, they continue to 
the last. Miss Phipson, after referring to many of 
the characters in Tamburlaine, went on to say that 
she considered Eduard II. a very uninteresting 
production. The repetitions are tedious. The last 
scene, so much admired, is too horrible to be 
tragic. The repulsive details, which may con¬ 
sistently be told in a narrative poem, are out of 
place in the dramatic form, which is primarily 
intended for acting. In this play there are several 
illustrations of Marlowe’s knowledge of natural 
phenomena; and many of them suggest parallel 
passages in Henry VI., and are interesting 
in relation to the controversy as to its 
joint authorship. — Mr. John Taylor read 
“ An Historical Note on Eduard II." Mar¬ 
lowe accepts the traditional representation 
that Thomas, the third Lord Berkeley of that 
Christian name, was not accessory to King 
Edward’s death. A study of Smyth’s Lives of the 
Berkeleys, lately published, will show that he was 
more fortunate m escaping punishment for par¬ 
ticipation in the crime than guiltless of the royal 
victim’s blood. It is usually stated that at the 
time the king was murdered (Sept. 21, 1327), 
Lord Berkeley was dangerously sick and un¬ 
conscious at Bradley, one of his manors, and that 
Sir Thomas Gournay and John Montravers com- 
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mitted the deed without hie knowledge and con¬ 
sent. Fortunately for him, and for the barony, 
this plea was admitted without much invettigation 
by a jury of twelve knights, and he was acquitted 
of complicity in the assassination. The accounts 
of the steward of the household, however, xeoord 
that Lord Berkeley did not arrive at Bradley nntil 
Michaelmas even, which was the seventh day after 
the murder. Moreover, even if sick at the time of 
his coming there, be evidently was not suffering 
“ loss of memory ” as declared, for he immediately 
wrote letters and sent them by the hand of Gour- 
nay, the regicide, to his father-in-law Mortimer, 
and to the Queen, at Nottingham, to acquaint 
them of Edward’s fate. This exhibits the con¬ 
fidential terms on which Berkeley stood with one 
of the actual murderers. Qournay brought back 
Instructions from Mortimer to bis son-in-law that 
the king’s death should be kept secret for a time; 
and it Smyth, who gives as bis authority the senes¬ 
chal’s accounts, may be credited, it was not made 
known until All Saints following, or over five 
weeks. By this time Lord Berkeley had so well 
recovered his health as to be able to go hunting 
and hawking, till he attended the kings’s funeral, 
at the great Benedictine Abbey of St. Peter’s, 
Gloucester. It was purposed that the poor king's 
body shonld rest among the barons of Berkeley, at 
the Abbey of St. Augustine, Black Canons (now 
the cathedral), Bristol, but the timid abbot was 
afraid of the ill-will of those who had wished 
Edward's death. Lastly, when Gournay was 
popularly thought to have fled, he was in reality 
being concealed by Lord Berkeley, “ with wonder¬ 
ful secrecy,” till the parliamentary enquiry was 
over; and then, upon security for repayment, he 
was furnished with means for flight by the same 
influentialprotector. "AH this manifestly shows,” 
says Smyth, ” with wbat art this lord shuffled his 
cards.”—A paper by Mr. J. W. Mills on Tambur- 
laine was read. Mr. Mills chose this play as 
well exhibiting Marlowe’s style and power. He 
said that when we note the wonderful group of 
Elizabethan dramatists, we are led to the reflection 
that in the literature of other nations also drama¬ 
tic art suddenly reached the zenith of absolute 
perfection in the hands of two or three contem¬ 
poraries. The valorous survivors of Marathon, and 
the heroic seamen who manned the wooden walls 
of Salamis to rescue Greece and Europern culture 
from the gorgeous sensuality of Persian barbarism, 
might have heard, in the evening of their days, the 
roll of the thunder of Alschylus In delightful alter¬ 
nation with the noble eloquence of Sophocles and 
the tender pathos of the dramatist of love. So in 
France Corneille, Bacine, and MolicSre arose within 
the brief space of thirty years; and a like period, in 
that tranqnil epoch of peaceful development suc¬ 
ceeding to those sanguinary conflicts that the mili¬ 
tant Duchy of Prussia went staggering through, was 
made illustrious by the birth of Lessing, Goethe, 
and 8chiller. It would, doubtless, in these cases 
be interesting to inquire what mighty political 
upheaval among the nations prepared the soil, 
and what fervent intellectual commotion sowed the 
seed whence theso splendid harvests of literary 
wealth were gathered into the granary of the 
world’s thought; but as the connexion between 
Tamburlaine and Shakspere is unquestionable, a 
close examination of that play is necessary in the 
study of the literary relations of the Eliz the than 
dramatists. It is manifest that it was the great 
success of Tamburlaine which led to the production 
of the Troublesome Saigne of King John. Tamburlaine 
marks a great advance in art upon Ferrex and 
Form, or Locrine, and it presents the finality of 
form for English dramatic writing. In itself, as 
a spectacle of military bustle and of Oriental 
gorgeousnees, it was in perfect harmony with 
the taste of the age. Certain episodes of the 
play, however much they may shock us by 
their barbarous inhumanity, would exactly hit 
the tone of thought in a pre - Shaksperian 
audience, ignorant, uncritical, and, as yet, un¬ 
trained to the higher pleasures of a refined stage. 
Tamburlaine, moreover, had some legitimate claims 
upon popular affection. As a reflex of the spirit 
of the period, it is all a-blaze with fantastic gems 
and gold. Again, as in Marlowe's time the most 
formidable power was neither Spain nor yet the 
Holy Boman Empire, but the Ottoman Kingdom, 
passages in Tamburlaine referring to the subjuga¬ 
tion of the Turks must have been a delight to an 


Elizabethan audience. There were also secondary 
causes which contributed to the sucoess of the 
play. The ease, fluency, and grace of much of the 
versification must strike the most careless reader. 
Sometimes the sentiments are admirable and 
beautiful, and their expression most melodious. 
In this production of Marlowe's prolific youth, 
fitful coruscations of genius foreshadowed the 
highest possibilities of art. Lines there are, and 
even passages, quite worthy of Shakspere. Here 
and there are some he seems to have borrowed. 
That Marlowe may have held atheistical notions is 
quite consistent with certain parts of the play ; but 
there is here no evidence to support the other 
charge brought against him of leading a life of 
gross immorality and licentiousness. On the 
contrary, it is extremely improbable that Tam¬ 
burlaine could be the work of a man swayed by 
libidinous impulses, and holding cheap the virtue 
and purity of womanhood. It must be said that 
the play abounds in bathos, but from this Sbak- 
spere himself was not entirely free. In the case 
of Tamburlaine , an audienoe would conoeive that it 
was merely that hyperbolical mode of Oriental 
speech, such as they found in its more subdned 
tones even in the Hebrew Scriptures. Anyone 
who, with even judgment and attentive mind, 
reads through this play, must admire the marvel¬ 
lous ripeness of Marlowe's powers when he was 
but twenty-two years of age, and deplore that 
lofty spirit— 

“ Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 

And always moving as the restless spheres,’’ 

which went down suddenly into darkness, ere yet 
his sun had reached the noon. — Mr. Walter 
Strachan read an account of “ The 1886 Pilgrimage 
to Stratford,” recording, with interesting detail, 
the doings of a party of the society who paid a 
visit to Stratford on May 18. —This meeting brought 
to an end the Society’s eleventh session. The plays 
for next session are Merchant of Venice, Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay, 1 Henry IV., londm Prodigal, 
2 Henry IV., Edward III., Henry V., Every Man in 
His Humour. The hon. secretary (Mr. L. M. 
Griffiths, 9 Gordon Boad, Clifton) will be grateful 
for any magazine articles, newspaper scraps, or any¬ 
thing else to add to the society’s library. 


Caxbbidos Antiquarian 8ocisty. — (Annual General 
Meeting, Monday, May 24.) 

Thb Bev. G. F. Browne, President, in the Chair.— 
The following officers were elected for the next 
year: president—the Bev. G. F. Browne; vice- 
president—Prof. C. C. Babington; members of 
couacil—J. E. Foster, Dr. Bryan Walker, Prof. 
M. Creighton, G W. Prothero, and C. Waldstein; 
treasurer—W. M. Fawcett; secretary—Bev. S. S. 
Lewis. The annual report alluded with great 
regret to the loss that the society had sustained by 
the death of Mr. Bradshaw, and mentioned the 
accession of thirty-five new members. The follow¬ 
ing publications were promised for early issue to 
members: Alderman VV. Newton’s Diary (1662-70), 
Mr. Hailstone’s History of Suiaffham Bulbcck, and 
Mr. Essex’s Journal of a Tour in Flanders. Three 
successful excursions had been made to Bury St. 
Edmunds, to Audley End, and to Peterborough, 
Crowland, and Thoraey; similar visits to St. 
Albans and other places were promised.—The 
president exhibited a triangular pierced brick 
(presented to the society by Mr. Pickering Phipps, 
of Collingtree Manor, through Sir H. Dryden), 
of the same character as the brick presented lately 
to the society by the Rev. W. Foster Piggott. 
The brick presented by Mr. Phipps was found in 
the excavations at Hunsbury, or Danes’ Camp, 
near Northampton; and those concerned in the 
excavations were completely unable to determine 
what the use of these triangular bricks was.— 
Prof. E. C. Clark delivered an exhaustive and 
most interesting lecture upon the history of the 
Law School from 1470 down to the present 
time, and exhibited and discussed several drawings 
illustrative of the successive changes in university 
costume.—Baron A. von Hiigel exhibited some 
antiquities recently found with 3axon skeletons at 
Gitton. The collection included a pair of circular 
and five cross-shaped bronze fibulae, strings of 
glass and amber beads, a bangle of Kimmeridge 
clay, a bronze girdle-hanger If), a pair of tweezers, 
a buckle and two pairs of clasps. A large bone 


comb, two spear heads, and several Iron knives 
were also found. With the skeletons two rough, 
plain urns were exhumed; but it was impossible 
to get them entire out of the earth, and their 
contents yielded nothing worth preserving.—Mr. 
Walter K. Foster, who, in conjunction with Baron 
von Hiigel, carried on the excavation, has meat 
generously presented the entire “find” to the 
Museum; and to Miss Welsh the best thanks of 
the society are due for allowing these excavatioiu 
to be made, this Saxon burial-place being situated 
in a field recently acquired by the college. The 
field, extending along the high road, lies to the 
east of the present buildings, and the skeletons 
were found within a stone’s throw of the college. 


Folk-Lorr Socibtv.— (Annual Meeting , Wednesday, 
June 2.) 

Viscount Enfibld, President, in the Chair.—The 
annual report of the council pointed ont the vast 
field for inquiry and research which was before the 
society, and urged the need of more funds. It has 
been decided to issue a small handbook for the use 
of collectors and students; and some diacuasioa 
took place as to the principles upon which the pro- 
posed handbook was to be based. Mr. Nutt, the 
Rev. J. Long, Cipt. R. C. Temple, Dr. Gastor, 
Mr. Gomme, Mr. Clodd, and the president took 
part in the debate; and it was ultimately decided 
that the plan suggested in the annual report should 
be adopted. 

Royal Institution. —(General Monthly Meeting, 
Monday, June 7.) 

Sir F. Abel, Vice-president, in the Chair.—The 
following vice-presidents for the ensuing year 
were announced:—Sir F. Abel, Sir W. Bowman, 
Lord Halsbury, Dr. W. Huggins, Sir J. Lubbock, 
Sir F. Pollock, H. Pollock, and Sir F. BmnweU, 
hon. sec. 
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A Book of Facsimiles of Monumental Brasses 
on the Continent of Europe. By the Rev. 
W. F. Creeny. (Published by the Author.) 

The Vicar of St. Michael at Thom, Norwich, 
has conferred a lasting boon upon all lovers 
of mediaeval art. He has travelled ov<r 
Europe, taking excellent rubbings of all the 
best brasses ia existence; and, on his return, 
instead of locking up his treasures ia his own 
study, he has called the photolithographer to 
his assistance, and shared his spoil with all 
likeminded with himself. The library of the 
art student thus receives an important ad¬ 
dition. It becomes possible to trace back the 
history of engraving for more than two 
centuries behind the time when engraved 
plates began to he printed. Monumental 
brass sheets are as much engraved plates as 
nielli, or as the copper-plates of a ‘‘ Master of 
H64.” An examination of Mr. Creeny’s 
book enables a student to trace the growth of 
the earlier form of the art. He can see how 
in different parts of Europe different schools 
of workmen flourished. The most important 
school was that whose works are found 
scattered about in Denmark, and along the 
Hanse towns of the Baltic coast. 

The earliest existing example of the finest 
type of brass is the (restored) monument of 
King Eric Menved and Queen Ingeborg 
(1319) at Ringstead. The king and queen 
are standing in niches with diapered back¬ 
grounds and surmounted by rich canopies, 
into which, and into the pilasters supporting 
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hem, numerous figures of saints, angels, and 
he like, are introduced. The monument 
1347) to the two Bishops de Bulowe is very 
imilar; while that at Liibeck (1350) to 
3ishops Borchard de Serken and John de Mul 
hows an increased complexity of ornament. 
Similar, again, are the monuments of Albert 
lovener (1357) at Stralsund, of Johan von 
ioeat and his wife (1361) at Thorn, and of 
•wo more Bishops de Bulowe (1375) at 
Schwerin. The same type is adhered to in 
•he monument of John and Gerard de Heere 
(1398) at Brussels; but an advance is notice¬ 
able in the portrait-like character of faces and 
(ignres. The Gothic spirit begins to fade out 
of the canopy over John Luneborch (1474) at 
Liibeck, from which canopy, moreover, the sym¬ 
bolical figures are banished. The old type is 
more persistently adhered to at Posen (though 
with continually decreasing skill of handling), 
us is proved by the brasses of Lucas de Gorta 
(1475) and Bishop Andreas (1479). The 
monuments of Jacobus do Senno (1480) at 
Quezon, and of Bishop Rudolph (1482) at 
Breslau, manifest the rapidity of the deca¬ 
dence—a decadence only arrested by the 
appearance of a new individualising spirit, as 
in the brasses commemorative of Bishop Yriel 
de Gorka (1498) at Posen, and Cardinal Caz- 
rmiri (1510) at Cracow. In these last two 
monuments the almost Holbeinesquely realistic 
portraits of the bishops look strangely out of 
place under their still Gothic canopies; and 
the transition to Renascence architecture, 
seen in John Tydeman’s tomb (1561) at 
Liibeck, was the only logical step. But with 
the coming of the Renascence the art of brass 
engraving died. 

Bruges had a school of its own. The brass 
of 'Walter Copman (1367) shows the pecu¬ 
liarly Bruges type fully developed. The 
figure of the dead lies upon a diapered ground, 
muffled in its grave clothes, in the manner of 
burial which Mr. Weale has shown to have been 
customary at Bruges. An inscribed border 
sui rounds the plate, but there are no canopies. 
The monument to Joris de Uunter and his 
wife (1439) is altogether similar. In that of 
Martin de Yiech (1452) the shroud is laid 
aside, and the man is represented alive; the 
type is otherwise the same. 

The only Renascence school calling for 
remark is that which flourished at Meissen. 
The fifteenth-century tombs at Meissen are 
not beautiful; but the brass of Sidonia (1510), 
wife of Albrecht, Duke of Saxony, is a very 
graceful piece of design, without Gothic taint, 
but full of new beauties of its own. The 
brass of John de Heringen (1505) at Erfurt, 
and that of Eberard de Rabenstein (1505) at 
Bamberg, contain fine portraits of the men; 
but they are injured by the introduction of 
dead Gothic foliation above, in feeble remi¬ 
niscence of the splendid old canopies of the 
great time. 

The lover of art will delight to trace out 
these and the like lines of development in 
a most interesting craft. He can only do so 
by the assistance of Mr. Creeny’s charming 
(and most cheap) volume. 

W. M. Conway, 


THE AMERICAN EXPEDITION TO 
MESOPOTAMIA. 

We quote from the Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars (Vol. V., No. 49) the following 
abstract of two lectures delived by Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, of New York, describing his 
expedition to Mesopotamia: 

“The Wolfe expedition to Babylonia had Us 
origin in the consultations of a few members of the 
American Oriental Society interested in Assyrio- 
logical researches. The necessary funds were given 
by Miss Catharine L. Wolfe, of New York. I was 
asked to take charge of the expedition, which it 
was hoped would require an absence of not more 
than six months, of which three winter months 
might be spent in Babylonia. This time was con¬ 
siderably exceeded. Besides myself the party 
consisted of Dr. J. R. 8. Sterrett, of the American 
School at Athens, and J. H. Haynes, of Robert 
College. Both these gentlemen were acquainted 
with the Turkish language, and both had had 
experience of archaeological work in Asia Minor, 
in search of Creek inscriptions. 

“ Our first regions of archaeological interest 
were at the Hittite centres of Marash and 
Jerablus, the latter of which is the ancient 
Carchemish. From Marash comes the remark¬ 
able lion, covered with Hittite inscriptions, now 
in the museum at Constantinople. The mate 
to it is still on the wall of the Turkish Castle at 
Marash, but is uninscribed. In the immediate 
vicinity of Marash are the mounds covering several 
old Hittite towns, which ought to be carefully ex¬ 
plored. Numbers of stones with basreliefa of 
groups of figures and Inscriptions are to be seen 
built in the walls of Marash and elsewhere in the 
vicinity, one of them with the inscription incised 
instead of raised, as is the case with the 
Hittite bowl from Babylon or the Tyana inscrip¬ 
tion. The material was, in the case of all the stones 
seen here, or heard of, a black trachyte. We took 
photographs of all we could get access to. Jerablus 
r Is a fine mound covering old Carchemish, on a 
' commanding bluff on the Euphrates, the plain 
behind which is covered with the thickly scattered 
ruins of the later Hierapolis. This mound was 
opened, under direction of the British Museum, 
by the consul at Aleppo. The inscribed stones 
discovered by GeoTge Smith were sent to the 
British Museum; but numbers of large sculptures, 
some of them of the first importance, were left 
exposed. This is greatly to be regretted, as one 
or two important ones, in gypsum, are being 
injured by the atmosphere. Some of them might 
easily hare been transported to England, and the 
larger ones are well worth the trouble. They were 
all photographed. 

“The excavations made in Nineveh and its vicinity 
by Botta and Layard were all visited. AtKhorsabad 
nothing is now exposed to injury ; but the head o' 
a colossal human-headed bull, well protected by 
the earth above it, shows how beautifully the 
sculpture was done. Koyunjik seems to have been 
pretty thoroughly explored; but at Nebby Yunus 
much is yet to be discovered, when the opposition 
of the Moslems shall be overcome. At Nemrud 
are long line) of exposed bas-relief sculptures, 
repeating the standard inscription of Assur- 
nazirbil, and much more injured by the exposure 
of these few years thin by the thousands of years 
before they were opened. 

“In Babylonia nearly all the principal mounds 
were Inspected. The northern, a little above the 
latitudo of Baghdad, includes Akerkuf, with its 
conspicuous ancient tower, or ziggurat , but not 
otherwise important; then, near the point of out¬ 
flow of the Sakhlawieh from the Euphrates in 
Akbar, a mound of the very first importance, not 
before vi-ited, which probably represents the 
Accad of Genesis, and the Agade and 8ippara of 
Anunit of the inscriptions, as well as the Perseborn 
of Zosimus, and the Anbar of the Mohammedan 
historians. It has been a city of prime importance 
from the earliest to the latest times (Berosus says 
five of its kings ruled before the Flood, and here 
Xisutbrus buried the records of the old world); 
it is convenient for excavation, and it is re¬ 
markable that it has never before been visited. 

I must also mention, a little farther north, and on 
the west of the Euphrates, the large walled ruin 
now called Jobriya, not on the maps. South of 


the latitude of Baghdad is Abu-Habba, where Mr. 
Rassam has done admirable work, ana where was 
the Sippara of Shamash. Tel Ibrahim (Cutha) has 
been very imperfectly explored. Babylon is so 
large that it has discouraged scientific exploration, 
although it has long been ransacked by Arabs, who 
still dig there constantly, and carry its bricks to 
Hillah. The northern chief bill called Bab-il, the 
temple of Bel, does not offer much spoil for ex¬ 
cavation ; but Eesr and Jitnjimeh are more fruitful, 
and ought to be carefully worked. To the west 
of the Euphrates is Birs-Nimrfid, with its high 
vitrified tower and its immense mounds, in part 
opened by Rassam with considerable profit To 
the east of Babylon lies El OhSmir, slightly ex¬ 
plored. From here we pass southward through 
the middle region of Babylonia, including Zibliyeb, 
with its fine ziggurat, then Niffer (ancient Nipur), 
one of the largest of the ancient ruins, but quite 
undisturbed. Near by, to the west, is the fine 
mound of Delehem, which we could not visit, and 
which has never been visited by tourist; it 
was a very strong and well-defended city. Farther 
south are numbers of large mounds, whose ancient 
names await identification, as Bismya, Dhahar, 
Hammatn, and Fare, all unexplored. 

“ We now reach the southern part of Babylonia, 
where are Yokha and Umm-el-Akarib, near 
together, and never visited before, very anoient 
and important. Crossing to the east of the Shatt- 
el-Hai, we come to de Sarzoo’s grand field of ex¬ 
ploration at Telloh, where he found the most 
archaic remains of Chaldean art. He seems to 
have pretty thoroughly explored, if be has not 
quite exhausted, the locality. Farther to the 
south-east is the equally promising, but unex¬ 
plored, ZerghuL One party now passed down the 
Shatt-el-Hai to the Euphrates, ana visited, on the 
west of the latter river, Mugheir, the ancient town 
of the Chaldees. Messrs. Loftus and Taylor did 
considerable good work here and at Abn-Shahrein, 
a few hours to the south, but their work was little 
more than a beginning. Going northward, np the 
Euphrates, one party visited the immense ruins of 
Warka (Erecb), where the same explorers did just 
enough to tantalise scholars. It is second only 
to Babylon in extent, and hardly equalled by 
Anbar. No place offers more promise of fruitful¬ 
ness in antiquities. Besides these mounds should 
be mentioned Senkereh and Tel Sifr, which we 
were not able to visit. 

The conspicuous objects in such an alluvial 
country as Babylonia are the lines of the banks of 
canals and the tela which mark the sites of old 
cities. The cities were, in ancient times, ou the 
banks eithor of the great rivers, or of the almost 
equally large artificial canals. Those, like the 
Snatt-en-Nit, can be traced, and ought to be care¬ 
fully located on maps. Thus the ancient central 
oanal, now looking like an old road, but called the 
Shatt-en-Nii by the Arabs, was followed by us 
south from Ztbliyeh to Niffer, and was reported to 
us as passing southward, although we did not see 
it there. 

The tela, or mounds, are in part the artificial 
elevations.raised for the purpose of serving as sites 
for the principal buildings of the cities upon them; 
and in part are the remains of the destruction of 
the buildings of unbnrat bricks, which have fallen 
daring a history of thousands of years. The pur¬ 
pose of erecting such artificial hills would bo in 
part to escape from the discomfort, pestilence, and 
insects of a periodical marsh, and iu part defence 
and outlook. In the present decayed state of the 
country one end of a tel is often selected as the site 
of a miserable village; but there exists one 
admirable example of the anoient earthen acropolis 
still occupied exactly as of old. At Erbil, the ancient 
Arbela, the whole summit of the large mound is 
occupied by the compact city, with the mosques as 
residences, covering the anoient temple of Ishtar 
of Arbela, surrounded by its strong wall, up to 
whose gate rises the “ascent,’' with its steps and 
inclined way, by which alone the inhabitants, or 
an enomy, can reach it. The lower city is arouud 
the base of the mouud. 

“ A considerable trade in Babylonian and other 
antiquities is still carried on by some Christians 
and Jews of Baghdad and Telloh. A number of 
Arabs are kept at work constantly at Jimj imeh and 
Kosr, making diligent search for tablets, seal- 
cylinders, and the later ornaments of gold and 
other objeots found in graves. Besides the objeote 
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carried to the British Museum from the late 
diggings at Abu-Habba and Bira Nimrod, not a 
few others were retained, and the British Museum 
has been compelled to purchase them. Although 
all exportation of antiquities is forbidden, a good 
quantity are smuggled out every year; and it 
would not be difficult to obtain a fine collection by 
dealing with the men who have charge of this 
business.” 


MR. TIN WORTHS NEW PANELS. 

Me. Tinworth’s new works, now on view at 
Messrs. Doulton’s at Lambeth, show that the 
freshness of his inspiration has not declined, 
and that his technical skill is still increasing. 
Four large panels for the Davenport-Bromley 
memorial have for themes the “Power of 
Temptation,” the “Power of Faith,” the 
“Power of Darkness,” and the “Power of 
Light.” The first will be the most popular, as 
it contains a female figure of great beauty, and 
the design is richly decorative. Eve is stand¬ 
ing on the neck of an elephant, and reaching 
on tip-toe to gather the fruit of the Tree of 
Knowledge; Adam is seated in an attitude of 
reflection. The Power of Faith is illustrated 
by the Brazen Serpent, the Power of Darkness 
by the Crucifixion, the Power of Light by the 
Asoension. Of these three the last is the most 
to be admired, beo use of the success with 
which the great difficulty of representing the 
ascending figure of the Saviour is surmounted ; 
but in all of them the artist displays that vigour 
of conception to which we are accustomed in his 
work, together with a sustained elevation and 
dignity of imagination whioh he has seldom 
attained before. The development of Mr. Tin- 
worth’s genius is also instanced by a small 
panel of "Christ before Herod.” The figure 
of Christ, as he refuses to perform a miracle, is 
a marvel for its nobleness and the complete 
manner in which it conveys his determined 
silence; and the figure of Herod also, for the 
way in which it is made to tell the anxiety of 
the tetrarch without lowering his dignity. 
Christ is master of the situation, but Herod the 
centre of authority. The scene is rich in inci¬ 
dent. The sick and the dead are being brought 
from right and left by men and women who 
weep and beseech without avail. The varied 
emotions are finely expressed, but without any 
extravagance ; and the groups, numerous and 
affeoting as they are, are kept in due subordi¬ 
nation to the central figures. This panel may 
be considered as Mr. Tinworth’s masterpiece; 
and perhaps it will surprise some of our readers, 
and perhaps it will not surprise a good many 
more, to learn that it was “rejocted" at the 
Royal Academy this year. 


AT MESSRS. BOUSSOD X- VALADON’S. 
Following the excellent lead of their prede¬ 
cessors, Messrs. Goupil, Messrs. Boussod & 
YVladon, of Bond Street, are exhibiting a very 
choice collection of the works of modern Dutch 
artists. Adopting, for the most part, the freer 
and broader handling of the French school, 
these painters retain their national spirit, and 
devote themselves, like the great Dutch masters 
of the seventeenth century, to depicting the 
scenery and the life (generally the humble life) 
of their country. Israels, the leader of the 
school, is represented by several fine works, 
notably the “ Shipwrecked Mariner ”—a proces¬ 
sion of men and women across the sandy shore, 
in the midst of whom is borne the unconscious 
figure of a man rescued from the wreck seen 
in the background. The picture is rich in 
character and in colour; and both landscape 
and figures are well attuned to the grave senti¬ 
ment of the scene. In the “Sewing Class” 
we have an equally fine example of the master. 
The “ Return of the Flock,” by Mauve, is the 
most striking example of this painter that has 


ever been exhibited in England. The flook is 
seen retreating over a rough tract of oountry 
against the sun, which shines through the 
edges of their rough fleeces. The force and 
truth with which this strong and strange effect 
of light is rendered is not more to be admired 
than the drawing of the sheep. It is impos¬ 
sible to do justice in detail to an exhibition of 
which the average is so high. We must be 
content with saying that the admirers of J. and 
W. Maris, of Artz and Blommers, of Mesdag 
and Yrolyk, of the Bisschops (husband and 
wife) and Neuhuys, of Roelofs and De Bock, 
of Sadee and De Haas, will not visit the 
exhibition in vain; while those who are on the 
look-out for rising talent will find it in the 
“Widow” of Mdlle. Ther&se Sohwartze, a 
work which, regarded either from a technical 
or a sentimental point of view, is one of distinct 
mark. The exhibition contains examples in 
oil and water-colours of equal merit. 

At the same time may be seen photogravures 
recently published by the same firm. The 
number of these forbids an exhaustive notice, 
but among them are a perfect rendering of 
Zuber’s impressive landscape, “September”; 
the “ Joyous Band,” after E. Bayard, full of 
life and laughter; the more serious and not less 
delightful “ Propitious Moment ” of Artz, and 
the spirited and humourous collection of fanciful 
designs of children after Lobriehon, called 
“ Variations of Love ”—an excellent picture for 
the nursery. To mothers “ Young Nelson,” 
after T. B. Joy, and to lovers of beauty Bou- 
guereau’s refined figure of Byblis glassing her 
fair body in the smooth water, will be attractive, 
while portraits of Gen. Gordon in Chinese 
costume, painted by Mr. Val Prinsep from life, 
of Gen. Earle and of M. Pastenr will bo of 
general interest. 

But the most important of their recent plates 
(perhaps the most important etching after a pic¬ 
ture ever executed) is Weltner’s long-promised 
interpretation of the so-called “ Night-Watch ” 
of Kembrandt. On this the famous etcher has 
worked for several years, and expended all bis 
skill. The result is what may be regarded as 
the masterpiece of himself and his century in 
the art of the needle. The strength and the 
capriciousness of the chiaroscuro of this 
remarkable picture, the richness and depth of 
its body and the greatness of its style, present 
difficulties to the otchor which could not bo 
surmounted without unusual sympathy as well 
as technical proficiency of the highest order. 
That Mr. Waltner has completely succeeded it 
would be impossible to say without an oppor¬ 
tunity of comparing his work with the original, 
but it may be at least asserted that it is a 
translation which is worthy of both artists. 

A series of drawings of scenes on “ The 
Norfolk and Suffolk Bivers and Broads,” by 
Miss E. M. Osborn, have recently been added 
to the Goupil Gallery. They show considerable 
facility and versatility in the use of both oils and 
watercolours, and in rendering various striking 
effects of light and colour. Perhaps the most 
successful aud original is the picture called 
* ‘ Gossamer ’ ’—‘ ‘ When the night is left behind. ’ ’ 
The draping of the landscape in the gauzy veils 
of watery webs is effectively suggested. 


MESSRS. CASSELL'S BLACK AND 
WHITE EXHIBITION. 

Messrs. Cassell’s Black and White Exhibition 
is always very interesting. The artists employed 
by this firm are all skilful monochromists, and 
many of them distinguished as painters in oil 
and water-colours. To those whose appreciation 
of art is generally out of proportion to their 
means for gratifying it, it is a rare treat to be 
able to secure for tho modest outlay of a pound 
or so a genuine and beautiful, if not an im¬ 
portant, example of such masters as Clausen or 


Macbeth, Seymour Lucas or Henneasy. Cta 1 
of the most masterly of the little works hen* 1 
Mr. Lucas’s “ On Calais Sands,” in illustrair 
of Mr. Andrew Lang’s pathetic ballade. Mr: 
Barnard’s humorous studies of Mr. Micav*: , 
and Uriah Heep have the true Dickens’ spar. 
In “Somebody’s Secret,” by Everton Siir- 
bury, we have a record of the refined taste d 
an artist who was just showing us what was a 
him when his life was cut short. Mr. Gfa- 
doni’s charming illustration to Mr. Lena 
Stevenson’s charming poem, “ To a Gardener,' 
is another attractive item; and any of JEs 
Gow’8 well-drawn and beautifully felt scenes i 
domestic life and story would be the pleaaantec 
and most wholesome of daily compan i ons, li 
landscape we have examples of the fine toni 
and complete skill of Mr. W. HatheraU, of the 
not less accomplished work of Mr. Fairfax 
Murray, Mr. G. L. Seymour, and Mr. Josef t 
Pennell, of the poetic design of Mr. A. V. 
Henley, and the picturesque genius of Mr. 1. 
Fulleylove. All of these drawings have been 
engraved, and an additional interest is given u 
some by their being replicas in black and whit* 
of pictures and drawings exhibited at the Boyx 
Academy and other principal exhibitions. Such 
are Mr. E. Bale’s “ Cuckoo,” Mr. Christie's 
1 ‘ In Time of War,” and Mr. B. Blair Leighton! 

“ Dying Copernicus.” In humour Mr. Ham 
Furniss generally excels; but his portrait ts 
Lord Beaconsfield on his last appearance in tie 
House of Commons is something else thai 
amusing—it is pathetic, almost tragic, and w£ 
be historical. 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY. 

At the Fine Art Society there is a charming 
collection of drawings by Mr. Albert Goodwin, 
one of the most imaginative landscape painters 
of the day. Whether he treats the glow of 
sunset at Whi by or the dear daylight o: 
Holland, Mr. Goodwin always manages to gn? 
us something new, something refined, sad 
stamped with his own individuality in both 
design and colour. If, on the other hand, it is 
some fancied scene from fairyland, some vision 
of natural landscape charged with deep 
emotion, he seldom fails to prove his claim to 
rank as a creative poot. To the many admire? 
of this artist the present exhibition will bea 
rare treat. 

In the same room arc a series of draw¬ 
ings made for St. George’s Guild, rna-r 
the direction of Mr. Buskin—mostly studies of 
pictures and architecture in Italy. The artisu 
are Sig. Alessandri and Messrs. Frank Randall, 
Fairfax Murray, Thomas Rooke, and W. G. 
Collingwood. They are, without exception, 
beautiful examples of thorough workmanship 
and true colour. Mr. Rooke’s “ Cottages *: 
St. Martins, &c.”, reminds us of the days of 
the Pre-Raphaelites. Mr. Robson’s design for 
the proposed museum at Bewdley is also shown. 

The very popular group of “ Wedded," by 
Sir Frederick Leighton, has been translated 
into sculpture by Signor Amendola, under the 
immediate direction and superintendence of the 
president of the Royal Academy. The resnlt 
is as successful as might have been expected: 
and statuettes in two sizes are now on view st 
the galleries of the Fine Art Society. Par- 
chasers have not only a choice of size, but of 
material. They can become possessors of the 
work in silvered bronze, in bronze, or in terrs- 
cotta, at prices ranging from thirty-five to 
four guineas. 


• ART SALES. 

A final word about the Addington sale may 
best be employed in protesting strongly against 
the want of judgment displayed by purchasers 
of many a mouldy inezzot nt. Though some of 
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the impressions after Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Hoppner, and the rest, were, as we 
said previously, fine and, therefore, highly 
desirable, others, and even a great many of 
them, turned out to have no recommendation 
whatever beyond the fact that they were “ proofs.” 
They were in shocking condition, utterly wanting 
in brilliancy and richness. Yet they went for 
very high prices. The same tendency has been 
shown before now by comparatively uncultivated 
collectors of the Liber Studiorum of Turner. 
A silly rage for engravers’ proofs and what are 
called “ first states ”—irrespective of their 
quality—has been noticeable. This is now 
almost over; but the truth is, a new class of 
collector is wanted in the market — the man who 
cultivates bis eyes, and knows a fine thing 
when he sees it; the man who has a faculty, 
and takes the trouble to exercise it; and not 
the man who is merely wealthy, or who is so 
pretentious in his tastes that he considers 
scarcity more important than beauty. A few 
of the better sort of collectors there still are; 
but, had there been more of them, the rare 
portraits in the Addington sale would, when 
they were in bad condition, have been distinctly 
at a discount. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We hear that it is considered questionable 
whether the resignation of the president of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-colours may 
not be averted. It is highly probable, to say 
the least of it, that strong pressure will be 
brought to bear upon Sir John Gilbert to induce 
him to recall his resignation; and, if this is 
done, we understand it will not be because of 
any paucity of members willing to take upon 
themselves the office of president. 

Tub election of Mr. Whistler to the president¬ 
ship of the Society of British Artists, though it 
has surprised many people, is a commendable 
step. Mr. Whistler is a favourite ; and, apart 
altogether from the question of his art, there 
can be no doubt that he is excellently suited to 
fill the leading place in the oouncils of a society 
which, it seems, is not bent upon being conser¬ 
vative and old fashioned to the end of its days. 

It is reported that the council of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours have it 
in contemplation to hold, during the month of 
July, in an additional room to the galleries at 
resent in use, a small and fin' ly selected exbi- 
itdon of some of the earlier English water¬ 
colour masters. These—if the exhibition is 
held—will all be shown to be in excellent con¬ 
dition. Several well-known collectors have 
volunteered to contribute. 

Messes. Clowes & Sons will publish before 
the end of this month, on behalf of the Royal 
Academy, an illustrated catalogue of the 
exhibition now open. It will be in album 
form, printed on fine paper, with full-page 
reproductions, by MM. Boussod & Valadon’s 
process of typogravure, of one hundred and 
fifty of the principal paintings. 

Pbof. Rodolfo Lanciani, of Rome, has 
aocepted an invitation to deliver a course of 
lectures on “ Roman Archaeology ” at the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, during 
the next academical year. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall have now ready 
for issue Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s Art of the 
Saracens in Egypt, illustrated with more than 
100 engravings, taken chiefly from specimens at 
Cairo or in our own national collections. The 
introduction gives a sketch of the history of the 
Mamluke Sultans, and of social life in Egypt 
in the Middle Ages, based upon the Mohamme¬ 
dan historians. Special chapters are given to 
architecture, mosaic, carving, damascening, 
glass, pottery, weaving, and illuminated MSS. 


Under the title of The Museums of Athens, 
the publishing house of Earl Wilberg, at 
Athens, announce the publication of an illus- 
trated work describing the results of the recent 
excavations on the Acropolis, and also the 
contents generally of the Athens Museums. 
The letterpress will be written by M. Eawadias, 
superintendent of the excavations; and will be 
printed in French, German, English, and Greek. 
The plates will be reproductions in heliotype by 
Rhoiuaides Brothers. The mode of publication 
will be in volumes of six parts, each part con¬ 
taining eight plates, at the price of 6s. a part. 

Miss Helen Beloe (Mrs. Tirard) will deliver 
a course of three lectures on “ Ancient. Egypt” 
to ladies at the British Museum on Wednesday, 
June 23, and the two following Wednesdays, 
at 11.30 a.m. Each lecture will be illustrated 
by diagrams, and afterwards by a visit to the 
Egyptian galleries, in order to examine the 
monuments of the respective periods. Tickets 
for the course may be obtained from Miss M. 
Prideaux, 22 Woburn Square, W.C. One-half 
the proceeds will be given to the Egypt Ex¬ 
ploration Fund. 

The Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and the Cumberland and West¬ 
moreland Antiquarian and Archaeological 
Society have joined in arranging a seven days’ 
pilgrimage along the Roman Wall, commen¬ 
cing on Saturday, J une 26, and ending on the 
following Saturday. The “chief pilgrim and 
expounder general ” will be Dr. J. C. Bruce, of 
Newcastle, the author of the model handbook on 
the Roman Wall; while Mr. B. Blair, of South 
Shields, will be special conductor for Northum¬ 
berland, and Mr. R. S. Ferguson, of Carlisle, 
special conductor for Cumberland. On June 
26, there will be a dinner at Newcastle, at which 
the Earl of Ravensworth will preside. 

The “ mSdailles d’honneur • ’ at the Salon this 
year have been awarded as follows: painting, 
M. Jules Lefebvre; engraving, M. Leopold 
Flameng. No medals were given in the selec¬ 
tions of sculpture and architecture. 

Lovees of the French School of Landscape 
have now an unusually good oppcrtunity of 
seeing works by such masters at Diaz, 
Daubigny, Dupre, and Rousseau at Messrs. 
Obach's, in Cockspur Street. There is a singu- 

a important work by Diaz—an autumn 
cape with the pale yellow leaves showing 
with metallic brilliance against a leaden sky; 
and two or three of the same artist’s gem-like 
compositions of semi-classic figures, with back¬ 
grounds of rich forest. To some the small but 
choice examples of Rousseau will be most 
attractive; but it is Jules Dupre who is, on 
the whole, the best represented master. 


MUSIC. 

MR. MACKENZIE'S “ TROUBADOUR ” 
AT DRURY LANE. 

An opera from the pen of a native artist 
naturally claims the interest of English lovers 
of musical art, but in this instanoe doubly so, 
for “The Troubadour” is the work of a com¬ 
poser who, three years ago, made an earnest, 
and to a considerable degree successful, attempt 
at lyrical drama. “Colomba,” meritorious in 
itself, gave promise for the future, and we are 
now called upon to say how far we think that 
promise has been fulfilled. 

The libretto written by Mr. Hueffer deals 
with a tragic tale of ths time of the Trouba¬ 
dours. Guillem de Cabestanh, a famous 
troubadour, is in love with Margarida, wife of 
Count Raimon, a Provencal noble. During a 
vintage feast he sings a passionate song to the 
“priceless pearl of his heart.” This excites the 
suspicion of Count Raimon and of Count 
Robert, of Tarascon, trothed to Azalais, Mar- 


garida's sister; for in the Provencal language 
Margarida means “ pearL” In the second act 
we find Margarida and Guillem in the forest 
reading the tale of Launoelot and Guinevere— 
a scene borrowed from Dante’s Inferno. 
Count Raimon, who is hunting in the wood, 
meets "Guillem, and tries to extort from him the 
name of his beloved, Azalais partly averts 
suspicion by avowing a guilty passion for the 
troubadour. In the third act, during festivi¬ 
ties at Castle Liet, the Counts Raimon and 
Robert, by stratagem, ascertain the true state 
of the case. Margarida being told that 
Guillem’s life is threatened, boldly avows her 
love. In the last act Count Raimon pledges the 
health of the absent poet in a goblet of the wine 
called Sanh del trchador. Guillem had been in¬ 
vited by Count Robert to a hunt. Margarida 
understands at once that her lover has been 
killed. She drinks from the goblet and taunts 
her husband with the murder of Guillem. At 
that moment a procession of hunters bring in a 
covered bier. Raimon, throwing back the 
cloak, reveals the body of the poet. Margarida 
declares that nothing shall take from her lips 
“the sweetness which the blood of Guillem 
there has left,” and then throws herself from a 
window into the depth below. 

Tho tale, as thus told, reminds us much of 
“ Tristan and Isolde,” both in its development 
and dinouement ; as, for example, in the hunt- 
ing scene, in the bold avowal of love by the 
heroine, and, to considerable extent, in the 
catastrophe. Mr. Hueffer has further empha¬ 
sised the resemblance by making the lovers in 
the third act, after the maimer of Wagner, 
express how they dread the brightness of day, 
and how they hail the darkness of night. Mr. 
Hueffer has not only borrowed from Dante and 
Wagner, but has corned almost v rbatim some 
lines from his own libretto of “The Sleeping 
Beauty.” No doubt he had a right to make 
double use of his lines, but the fact of his 
having done so is, to say the least of it, curious. 

And now with regard to the libretto from a 
dramatic point of view. Here we think Mr. 
Hueffer has been very successful. Margarida 
and Guillem are the foremost figures m the 
four acts of the drama; and the librettist shows 
considerable ingenuity in the closing scenes of 
first, second, and fourth acts. A good deal 
of the writing has a ring of poetry about it, 
though now and then we come across peouliar 
lines, such as— 

“ One name, I trow, 

Is fully as harmonious as the other 
To finish off a stanza with; ” 


while many of the words are uncomfortable 
for the singers. 

The first thing to note in Mr. Mackenzie’s 
music is the use which he has made of 
representative themes. He employs them 
in moderation, and in so doing he acts 
cautiously. They are not lacking in character, 
and are always introduced with effect. The 
composer errs on the safe side in not attempt¬ 
ing to imitate Wagner’s marvellous combina¬ 
tions and metamorphoses of his themes. But 
it is by these means that Wagner succeeds in 
arousing and sustaining iuterest; while, with 
Mr. Mackenzie, the music, at times, liicks a 
raison d’etre, and consequently drags. Wagner’s 
system with regard to leit motivs can neither 
be ignored nor fully imitated; to find the 
happy mean is a task by no means easy. There 
is one way, however, in which we think com¬ 
posers of the present day might lessen the risk 
of becoming wearisome— i.e., by the use of 
spoken dialogue. In “The Troubadour” the 
few words addressed by the count to a serving- 
man in the wood, some of the short conversa¬ 
tions between the two counts, and a few other 
passages might surely be spoken. Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie, however, with his skill in harmony and 
counterpoint, might, perhaps, have ventured 
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on a Vorspitl more elaborate than the one 
which opens “ The Troubadour.” We confess 
that it disappoints ns. 

In the first act there is much light, bright, 
and, consequently, effective music. The open¬ 
ing chorus and the one in which tho poet is 
welcomed are full of tuneful melody and are 
skilfully written. The Masque played before 
Count Raimon, his wife, and courtiers is, 
musically, one of the happiest scenes in the 
opera. The music flows on with delightful ease. 
The archaic phrases heard in the orchestra 
when the peasant explains the action to the 
oount, the light and graceful dance chorus, 
and the drinking duet are, perhaps, the most 
striking features of this clever scene. In the 
fina'e we have Guillem’s song of love. It is 
tuneful and pleasing, if not particularly 
original. 

The second act, where the lovers are reading 
in the forest, opens somewhat tamely. But 
ladies, knights, and huntsmen passing through 
the glade obligingly stop and treat the audience 
to a very quaint and pretty hunting-song. 
From a dramatic point of view this may be 
wrong, but the music is pleasing. The Mar- 
garida scena which follows did not impress us ; 
and, to speak frankly, the rest of the music 
failed to come up to our expectation. 

The third act opens with a lively prelude 
intended to describe the festivities at the castle 
at Li£t. At the close, Margarida steps from 
the lighted room on to the balcony, and for 
a moment recalls Elsa in the second act of 
“Lohengrin.” The love duet in this act con¬ 
tains many charming phrases; and seeing how 
strongly the scene reminds us of the second 
act of “ Tristan,” it is wonderful how little the 
music reminds us of Wagner. The chief fault 
that we find with it is its uniformity. There is 
no real working up to a climax. The song 
sung by Azalais to attract the attention of the 
lovers is quaint and daintily orchestrated, but 
Azalais—Mr. Hueffer’s Brangane—becomes too 
prominent a figure in the scene. She sings 
two verses; and, to make matters dramatically 
worse, Mr. Mackenzie, in answer to loud ap¬ 
plause, repeated the second verse. We think, 
indeed, that the composer would have shown 
proper courage in resisting all demands for an 
encore. There were three during the evening, 
the least objectionable being, of course, the pre¬ 
lude to this third act. The “ Jen de Paume ” 
scene was decidedly ineffective on the stage; it 
delays the action of the piece, and the music, if 
pretty, is not important. There is, on the 
other hand, some effective writing in tho finale. 

The fourth act, which is short, contains, in 
our opinion, some of Mr. Mackenzie’s best 
dramatic music. The contrast, too, between 
Baimon’s forced joviality and Margarida’s 
passionate despair is very striking. 

Tho music of "The Troubadour,” in con¬ 
structive power and in charm, surpasses that 
of “ Colomba.” While noting the tunefulness 
of some of the melodies, the ingenuity and 
originality of the harmonies, it must, however, 
be acknowledged that Mr. Mackenzie—pro¬ 
bably from a wish to avoid the commonplace 
—goes at times a little out of his way; and 
what the music gains in skill it loses in spon¬ 
taneity. Orchestration is one of Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie’s strong points, and his powers of com¬ 
bining and colouring are manifest on every 
page of the soore, notably in the third and 
fourth acts. 

Space will now only allow us to speak in 
brief terms of the production of the opera last 
Tuesday. Mdme. Alwina Valleria, as Mar¬ 
garida, gave a highly dramatic and effective 
rendering of her part. She had evidently well 
studied the character of the ill-fated heroine. 
Mr. Barton M'Guckin made a fine troubadour. 
He sang, too, remarkably well, though some of 
his upper notes were not free from narsfaness. 


Miss Marian Burton was an acceptable Azalais, 
though some of the music is rather low for her 
voice. Mr. Leslie Crotty (Baimon) and Mr. 
Barrington Foote (Count Robert) saog and 
acted well. The opera was splendidly put on 
the stage. The music is difficult for band, 
chorus, and soloists; but the performance, under 
the composer’s direction, was, on the whole, a 
very good one. The principal actors, composer, 
and librettist, were called before the curtain at 
the close of each act. Judging from the 
applause, the work seems likely to prove 
success. We have criticised the music after a 
first hearing only, and may perhaps modify, if 
not alter, some of our expressed opinions. We 
shall have a word or two to say about the 
second performance. J. S. Shedlock. 


MR. PROUT’S NEW SYMPHONY. 

At the annual concert given by members of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, which took plaoe 
on Friday, June 4, a new Symphony, com¬ 
posed expressly for the college by Mr. Ebenezer 
Prout, was performed for the first time. This 
Symphony, which is the immedia'e successor of 
that produced at the last Birmingham festival, 
and therefore No. 4 in tho list of Mr. Prout’s 
Symphonies, is remarkable from the fact that it 
is composed for a small orchestra, and requ-'res 
only one pair of horns, trumpets, and drums, 
besides the usual wood, wind, and strings. It 
is strictly orthodox in form, and in this respect 
might have been composed a century ago; but 
there is no attempt to affect the style of a past 
age, and both the ideas and the scoring of the 
Symphony are essentially modem. The whole 
work proved melodious and pleasing in the 
highest degree; and, as it was received with 
enthusiastic applause by the large and repre¬ 
sentative audience present, it wiil most likely 
be soon heard elsewhere. To conductors whose 
resources do not extend to trombones and four 
horns—and there are many such—this new and 
taking work should prove a veritablegodsend. 

J. H. Meje. 


MUSIC NOTES. 


Hebe Rubinstein's wonderful cycle of piano¬ 
forte recitals has now come to a close. Last 
Friday week the whole of the programme was 
devoted to Chopin. The pianist was not 
in his best form in interpreting the four 
ballads, but never were the charm and delicacy 
of his touch displayed to greater advantage 
than in some of the qmot'PrSludet, the Mazurkas, 
Nocturnes, and Beryouse; while in portions of 
the F minor Fantasia, the B flat minor Sonata, 
and the Polonaises he gave full vent to his 
feelings. Herr Rubinstein may possibly not 
play Chopin quite according to the composer’s 
intentions, but he interprets it from his heart, 
and it goes straight to the heart of the listener. 
There is a time to criticise, and a time not to 
criticise. Herr Rubinstein is a law unto himself. 

Last Tuesday afternoon the programme com¬ 
menced with eleven of Chopin’s Etudee , a 
marvellous exhibition of executive skill. His 
powerful and poetical interpretations of these 
tone-poems ranks among the finest of his per¬ 
formances during the series of concerts. One 
of the most striking was the Etude in B minor in 
octaves. Melodies unheeded by pianists, or 
smothered by the octaves, were brought out 
with magic clearness, turning the piece into a 
poem, and redeeming it from the charge of 
being a mere study in octaves. Herr Rubin¬ 
stein then played a long selection of pieces by 
Russian composers. Three by Balakireff 
enabled him to show off his phenomenal 
technique; but those most acceptable from a 
musical point of view were a Souvenir de 
Mazurka, by Glinka, two or three short 
numbers by Tsohaikowsky, an Intermezzo by 


Liadoff, and a Scherzo by Herr Rubinstein 
himself. At (he close of the recital the 
pianist was applauded vigorously, and received 
several recalls. His herculean task has beet 
successfully accomplished. Apart from hi* 
wonderful tours de force , his extraordinary 
memory, his powers of endurance, he has won 
special admiration for his masterly reading of 
Beethoven, his sympathetic reading of Schu¬ 
mann, and bis romantic reading of the Polish 
composer. Herr R ibinstein, wnenever he 
chooses to come to London again, may be sure 
of a hearty welcome. Of pianists now before 
the public he is facile princept. 

The sixth Richter conoert last Monday even¬ 
ing was devoted entirely to Wagner. First 
came the whole of the second act of “ Tristan 
und Isolde.” When this music drama was 
played in London a few years back, certain 
cuts were made, so that on Monday the whole 
of the music was given for the first time. 
Concerning the soloists little need be said. 
Fraulein Theresa Matteu and Herr Gudehus, 
both so well known in connexion with German 
opera, interpreted the music with great 
dramatic effect. The lady did full justice to 
her part. Herr Gudehus did his best, but an 
apology was made for him, as be was suffering 
from hoarseness. Frauleio Pauline Cramer 
was a most acceptable Braugane, and Herr 
Henschel’s declamatory rendering of the Marke 
music was a rare treat. Herr G. Ritter took 
the very small part of Melot Tne performance 
altogether was excellent. This act of “Tristan " 
suffers in two ways by being given away from 
the stage; for its full comprehension it 
decidedly wants in many places stage action. 
And then, again, one misses the effect of con¬ 
trast. In the drama it comes, as von Lenz has 
said of the middle movement of the Moon¬ 
light sonata, as “une fleur entre deux abimes": 
and, thus torn from its surroundings, it is far 
less impressive. The second part of programme 
included a considerable part of the third act of 
“ Siegfried,” with Fraulein Matten as Brurm- 
hilde, and Herr Gudehus as Siegfried. Here, 
again, the stage was missed, though not to the 
same extent as in the “Tristan” act. St 
James's Hall was crowded. As Wagner's 
music is now so popular, Herr Richter may, 
perhaps, be forgiven for giving a portion of the 
music dramas in the concert-room, since there 
seems no immediate chance of hearing them is 
the proper place. 
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An EXAMINATION will be held at the COLLEGE on AUGU8T 4 th, 
5TH, and 6th, 1886, for the AWARD of TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of tho 
value of £80 each, tenab'c for three years, offtrod by the Clotbworkers' 
Company and by G. E. Foster, Esq. 

Candidates must be under the ago of 17 on August 6tb, 1806. 

Tbe College Chargee, £04 per annum, cover all expenses for Board (In¬ 
cluding an Extra Term In the Long Vacation, and washing) and Tuition, 
Including University Fees. 

For farther information apply io the Warden, Cavendish College, Cam- 
bridge. _ 



T3RADFIELD COLLEGE, near Reading.— 

ns. TfcB ANTmONK of SOPHOCLES will be performed in the original 
°£rt?K A q U u. 1 l T u 2 ,’ 8, ,* D ? 4 ’ •* * o'clock, In the COLLEGE HALL. In 
std of tho British School of Arctaxriogy st Athens. Reserved Seats, 8s • 
Including luncheon, 10s. 6d.; Numbered .Heats, 3a.; Including luncheon, 
r °* ric*tet« or Programmes (piIce 3d.) apply to tho Secretary of 
the Play Committee. 

/"'1UTHBERT BEDE, Author of “ Verdant 

Ks GrWQ.--HI> POPULAH LECTURES, wllb .tnti.ln S Illc.lr.llTe 
Readings, on Modem Humourists,” “ Wit aud Humour," ‘-Light Litera- 
IUIJ," ’’Humoorpoo Uler.tot., H Jio., h.r. boon dell.rred -Uhmocb .ococoi 
In LonioD, Wtodior, Oxlbrd, Utobridjo, Hull, Le«I,, N,»cutle-oo-T.nr, 
BlrmUub.m, Wolrerbomplon, o.kh.m, Lelcmlw, Konb.rapton, Norwlob 
Tirmouth, AibtoD-aador-Ljnr, Both, Ht.rofbrd, Or.olb.rn, BirkODhrod! 
Cnwkwoo. Kotborb.m, fcc,—AddrtM Loaloi, Yl04r.fr, Orkotbim, 


QWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 

The PROFESSORSHIP of CHEMISTRY will be vacant on the ».h of 
. September next, through the resignation of Professor Sir U. K. Roscoe, M.l*. 

y The Appointment of the new Professor will bo made as early as possible 
in the Miohaelmas Term. 

A statement of the Terms and Conditions of the Professorship will bo 
• 4 th. forwarded on application to J. G. GREEK WOOD. LL.D- Principal of the 
, ‘r* College. 

>r tho Candidates for the Chair are invited to forward applications and test!- 
rkors’ monlals addreased to the Council of tho Collage under o >ver to the Regis* 
TRAR not later than TUESDAY, the 31st of AUGUST VKXT. 
_ Hrhrt wm. Holder, MA„ Regfetrsr. 

TTNIYERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 

litlon, _ 

The COUNCIL deelre to APPOINT a SECRETARY. Preference will be 
p given to a Untvenlty Graduate. Candidates will be required to state tholt 
age. The Salary Is £700 per annum. Further Infbrmation may be obtained 
at tbe Office of tbe College. Applications and Tetdmonlala will be received 
-not latsr than JULY 1ST. 

r _ _ TALFOUBP ELY, M.A., Secrotary to the Connell. 

SjjS ^JNIYERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


GILCHRIST SCHOLARSHIP. 

A SCHOLARSHIP, of tho valne of £30 annuallr, trnab'o far three years, 
will bo awarded on tbe results of tbe June (1806) Matriculation Examination 
of tho University of London. Candidates must send in tbeir names far 
approval to the PRIRCIFAL before 21ST JUNE. For farther infurmathm 
apply to the RfQtSTBAK. _ 

QOUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-road, 

8.W. (dote to Ear ’s Court Btatlon).—ADVANCED CLASSES f> r 
GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASSES far YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Prinolpa 1 , Mrs. W. R. COLE. A separate House adjoining for Realdont 

^Iftigitized by VjOOQT^ 
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AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 

are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 
any size up to Demy, S3 inches by 17 inches. This pro¬ 
cess is noted lor its excellence in 

Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-ink Sketches; 

Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 

and is largely employed by the Trustees of the 
Biitish Museum, the Pslaeoaraphical, Numismatical, 
Antique] ion and other learned Societies, and by the 
Leading Publishers. 

“ Put up a Picture in your room.”— Leigh Hunt. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-AET GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 
Catalogue *, 166 pj>.. Sixpence , poet - free . 

"AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ART.” With Three Illustrations, SI pp., free to any 
addrtss. _ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 

Just publfthed, crown 8ro, clotb, price 2s. 

'T’lVOLI: a Novel. By E. M. Lauderdale. 

London: Slmfkix, Marshall, ft Co., 4, St ationen’-hall-oourt. 

Cork i Francis Got. 


A 


Jutt ready, demy 8vo, price Is. 

MODERN ORSON, and other Tales. 

By CARLEON. 

London : WYMAN ft SONS, 73, Great Queen-street) W.C. 


NEW NOVEL.—In 3 Tola., Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth. 

’VTONKRA.YEN: the Story of his Betrayal. 

AY-L By A RAMIS. A Novel of Absorbing Interest. 

L ndon: WYMAN ft fcONS, 7\ Great Queen-street, W.C,; and all Libraries. 

•RECOLLECTIONS of Mr. JAMES LENOX, 

of NEW YORK, and the FORMATION of his LIBBARY. 

By the late HENRY STEVENS, of Vermont. 

Foolscap 8vo, upwards of 200 page*-, elegantly printed at the Chiswick 
Frew on hand-made paper, with Portrait of Mr. Lenox and two of Mr. 
Stevens, price 6s., post-tree. A few Large-Paper Copies on finest hand¬ 
made paper, with Portraits on India paper, prioe 21«., post-free. 

Tliis little volume contains much bibliographical gossip and many uec- 
doios of rare and uuique books, the reramisoenoes of a twenty-five years' 
eoirespoarience betweeu Mr. Lenox and Mr. btevens. 

Londen: Henry Steyrbs ft Son, 115, 8t. Martin’s-lane, W.C. 


LOTZEA M1CR0C03ML8. 

Just published, in 2 vols., 8vo, prioe 36s. 

•jV/TICROCOSMUS: concerning Man and his 

AY-L Relation to the World. 

By HERMANN LOTZE. 

“ No recent writer in Germany has so many claims to the consideration 
of the English student aa iierlmann Lotse. He is admirably fitted to bridge 
over the chasm that dlvid. s rho thought of the two countrios.,.. To a rare 
degree of aceuraoy the translation adds a grace, whion Is, peruapa. rarer 
•till .''—A endrmy. 

Edinburgh t T. ft T. CLARK. London : HAMILTON, Adams, ft CO. 

This day.—Crown 4lo, cloth, 225 pp., wl h Coloured Plates, Plana, and 
Woodouu, £1 4a. * 


iJiHE 


BOOK of DUCK DECOYS : 

Construction, Management, and History. 

By SIB RALPH P A Y N R-G A L L W K Y, Bart., 
Author of '* The Fowler in Ireiand.” 

London : JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, Paternoetcr-row. 


their 


Now ready, Fifth Edition, prioe 6d.; per post, 7d. 

OUR PREMIER: 

Lord Palmerston’s Forecast Verified. 

The author supports his arguments by quotations 
from many eminent men—a concensus or opinion 
especially interesting at the present time. 


London: Edwaxd Stajifobd, 56, Charing-cross, 8.W. 

TUB SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THB VOIAOB OF K.M S. 
"CHALLENGE!!.” 

Bow ntOj, “ZcahgT," Vol. XIV.. Ko,.t !to, prior «... cloth. 

■DEPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS 

liA °J ' h « VOYAGE or u.u s. "CHALLENGEE" durln* It, JEAKt 
IB/3-6, under the Command of Captaiu G. 8. NAKES. K.N.. F K.8.. auo 
K * N - spared uuder the s n perl nt end* um o 
JutuririU. £• l* 0 *™,*' FK - 8 - now of JOHN Murray, oue Of lh. 
Naturalists of the Expedition. • 

XX*Ylx h l“r t l '° had ,n *•*•. XXXVIII. am. 

■AX a IX. of the entire Work, as below 

XXXV HL “ Report on t*»o TunicaU.” By WlLUAM A. IlEftDMAN D p c 
r.L.S.,ftc. Price 30s. * ” 

XXXIX. the Udotburloidea.” By IDalmar THtRL 

.*1! lA?““““""-J-olIt™ 1 pabM.h-d br Ortlw of H.M. f.,,,,, . 
WliPKi? 1 * 6 ™ * L ° ’ J ®“" **»»>"'», -l.OMIlA.fl & Co. 

f ^ J S « CO.. E. CT.arU.U, J. U. i'OTTKI. 

VoVui°kdljLa? L n‘‘ • -M-oi-on 1 A. X C. Slack .nd Ooi mi. a 
Co” uSiu^ 8 - *"* i! A ' **»• A Co., nml liubo.s, HOU.5, A 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S ' 

SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 

186 , STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 

L This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sox '5 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines 
and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, 
fioin the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these Dtpoi 
a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

2. Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
legistered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge 
of the Depot at which they obtain their Boohs. Of the current periodicals, one onlv at a time 
is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and' Subscriptions will not be accepted for 
the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3. —The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 

exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. . 

4. —London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount they 
subscribe; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to. Town become subject to the 
Loudon regulations. 

5. —Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at anv of the 
Railway Bookstalls. 

6. —Messrs. W. II. Smith & Sox beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all 
cases, give to the Clerk iu charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works as 
they wish to exchange. 


I.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON TERMINUS 


0 Months. 

£ 8. d. 

For One Volume at a time.0 12 0 

(Xoccls in more than One Volume are not ac lilable for this class of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes „ .0 17 6 

(Xovcls in tnore than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscript v«.) 

For Four „ „ 13 0 ■ 

For Eight „ „ .1 15 0 


For Fifteen 


3 0 0 


12 MontLi 
£ *. (L 

1 1 o 
1 11 6 

2 2 0 
3 3 0 
5 5 0 


II-FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A 
COUNTRY B00KSTALL- 

For One Volume at a time.0 12 0 ... 

(Novels in more than One Volume eire not available for Ihie claee qf Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes „ .0 17 6 ... 

(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Three „ „ 13 0 ... 

For Four „ „ 18 0 ••• 

For Six , „ .1 15 0 - 

For Twelve „ „ . 3 0 0 ... 

III.-F0R COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, &c. 
For Twenty-four Volumes at a time . 5 5 0 ... 


1 

11 

2 

10 

3 

5 


For Thirty-six 
For Forty-eight 
For Sixty 
For Seventy-two 
For Eighty-four 


8 0 0 
10 10 0 
13 0 0 
15 10 0 
18 0 0 

For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 


9 9 
14 2 
18 16 
23 9 
28 2 
32 15 


A Catalogue of Surplus anl Nov Books, off,rod at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly nul 
cun bo had upon application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue! of Books in elegant b ndinr‘, f ,r 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 19, 1886. 

No. 737, Now Stria. 

The Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

Jit is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
o., may be addressed to the Publishes, and 
not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

The Cruise of Her Majesty's Ship “Bacchante ,” 

1879-1882. Compiled from the Private 

Journals, Letters, and Note-books of Prince 

Albert Victor and Prince George of Wales, 

with Additions by John N. Dalton. In 

2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

How to educate the heir to a throne is a 
problem which has exercised the minds of 
eminent philosophers from time immemorial. 
It cannot be said that George II., Frederick 
Prince of Wales and his wife, George III. or 
George IV., were particularly successful in 
this respect. The Prince of Wales, with sin¬ 
gular judgment, has struck out a new line by 
bringing up his eldest son in the navy. He 
chose that school in which the young prince 
could mix most freely with boys of his own 
age with the least danger of falling under 
the influence of flatterers and time-servers, 
in which he could be kept under strict 
discipline, and taught habits of obedience, 
with little temptation to break lose, and in 
which he would be constantly increasing his 
store of knowledge and experience in the 
pleasantest way. 

Five all important years were allotted to 
this portion of the prince’s education from 
1877 to 1882—the two first passed on board 
the Britannia at Dartmouth, the three last 
cruising in the Bacchante. Prince Albert 
Victor was fifteen, and Prince George four¬ 
teen, when they first joined the Bacchante in 
August, 1879, with Mr. Dalton, the editor 
of the present work, and now canon, of 
Windsor, as their governor. He assures us 
that 

“ as long as they were on board ship the 
princes were treated exactly like the other 
midshipmen, and performed all the duties 
which usually fall to their lot; they took their 
turn in all weathers by day or night at watch¬ 
keeping and going aloft, at sail drill or boat 
duty. There was no difference, not even the 
slightest of any sort or kind, made between 
them and their gun-room messmates.” 

Mr. Dalton was acting chaplain on board 
the Bacchante, and superintended the general 
education of the princes. During the cruise 
of the Bacchante they kept very regular diaries, 
they wrote home regularly, and they entered in 
note-books the substance of much which they 
either read concerning the countries visited or 
learned in conversation from those with whom 
they were specially privileged to be brought 
into contact from time to time. From these 
sources Mr. Dalton has compiled the two pon¬ 
derous volumes we are now reviewing. The 
two princes are made to write together as we 
and where there is special allusion to one or 
other of them it is as Eddy or George. There 
is no means of knowing how much is con¬ 
tributed by one and how much by the other, 


and consequently any difference of intelli¬ 
gence, mental power, or style between them 
cannot be discovered. Mr. Dalton has supple¬ 
mented the writings of the princes by copious 
additions of his own, marked off in square 
brackets, in further illustration of the countries 
visited by them. These swell the book. For 
instance, in the account of South Africa, 
about 80 pages, and in that of the Fijian 
group no less than twenty-six are Mr. 
Dalton’s own. But we think we can trace 
him besides in a good deal attributed to his 
pupils. Not that we for one moment suggest 
that all that is attributed to them is not their 
own; but much that they wrote down has all 
the appearance of being the result and 
embodiment of the lessons they had just had 
from their governor, transferred from him to 
the note-books. We must confess to pre¬ 
ferring the natural and lively allusions to 
cricket matches, or to their messmates—or 
the mention of such incidents as that of the 
hungry dog which ran off with the goose 
prepared for luncheon, whom the princes 
chevied and forced to drop his prey, or of the 
little dance, which was very jolly, as there 
were not too many people, or of “Old 
Thomas” passing for sub-lieutenant and 
getting his first-class in seamanship—to long 
dissertations on history, antiquities, or systems 
of government, which it is obvious that boys 
of sixteen or eighteen could never have 
worked out for themselves. 

The first cruise of the Bacchante lasted 
nine months, and the princes visited Gibraltar, 
the Balearic Islands, Sicily, Teneriffe, and 
many of the West Indian Islands—concluding 
with Bermuda. It is pleasant to read of the 
patriotic feelings aroused in them when they 
sailed in those waters in which Rodney de¬ 
feated the Count de Grasse. At Bermuda 
the imported sparrow has made itself as 
objectionable as in other countries. 

“ The only two native birds still here are the 
little ground doves (who are being elbowed out 
by the sparrows that were introduced by a former 
Governor) and the bright-plumaged ‘ blue 
birds,’ a sort of great thrush; these also, we 
were told, will probably in a few years find it 
difficult to gather food to support themselves 
against the sparrows.” 

In September, 1880, the Bacchante sailed 
for her longer and more important voyage. 
The original plan of this expedition was 
altered by the Boer war. While at the 
Falkland Islands orders came to prepare for 
sea immediately, and to go to the Cape of 
Good Hope with all dispatch. 

“ Six hours after the reoeiptof the telegram, all 
were on board, steam up, ships under way, and 
the squadron left Stanley Harbour at 7.30 p.m. 
The whole of the carefully arranged programme 
of our cruise has been, in one moment, com¬ 
pletely broken up and destroyed; good-bye 
now to any chance of our passing the Magellan 
Straits, or of seeing those other parts of South 
America whose natural and political history 
has occupied so large a share of our reading 
during the past twelve months—the Andes, 
Cuzco, and Titicaca. Gone are all hopes we 
had of seeing Cotopaxi, and Chimborazo and 
Quito, and the Gallapagos, as well as of all 
chances of visiting Vancouver’s Island and 
British Columbia in the spring, or the Sand¬ 
wich Islands or ought else in the Pacific, But 
doubtless it is all for the best.” 

In all the 4,000 miles of sea between the 


Falklands and the Capo not a single sail was 
seen. They reached Cape Town just in time 
to be saddened with the news of the defeat 
of Majuba Hill. 

The princes spent over three months in 
Australia, and it was while sailing from 
Melbourne to Sydney that the following entry 
occurs: 

“ July 11.—At 4 a.m. the Flying Dutchman 
crossed our bows'. A strange red light as of a 
phantom ship all aglow, in the midst of which 
light the masts, spars, and sails of a brig 200 
yards distant stood out in strong relief as she 
came up on the port bow. The look-out man 
on the foreoastle reported her close on the port 
bow, where also the officer of the watch from 
the bridge clearly saw her, as did also the 
quarterdeck midshipman, who was sent forward 
at once to the forecastle; but on arriving there 
no vestige nor any sign whatever of any 
material ship was to be seen either near or 
right away to the horizon, the night being 
clear and the sea calm. Thirteen persons 
altogether saw her, but whether it was Van 
Dieman or the Flying Dutchman or who else 
must remain unknown. The Tourmaline and 
Cleopatra, who were sailing on our starboard 
bow, flashed to ask whether we had seen the 
strange red light. At 10.44 a.m. the ordinary 
seaman who had this morning reported the 
Flying Dutchman fell from the foretopmast 
crosstrees on to the topgallant forecastle and 
was smashed to atoms. At 4.15 p.m. after 
quarters we hove to with the headyards aback, 
and he was buried in the sea. He was a smart 
royal yardman, and one of the most promising 
young hands in the ship, and every one feels 
quite sad at his loss.” 

Mr. Dalton makes no comment on this, and 
loses the opportunity of writing an essay in 
square brackets on the phantom ship. 

From Australia the Bacchante visited the 
Fiji Islands and Japan, which the princes 
saw very thoroughly; but it was modern, 
not old, Japan. Court officials in court dresses 
made at Poole’s; the finest works of art 
neglected—temples and monasteries allowed 
to go to decay—and the people no better off. 
“ So,’’ say they, “ has gone by the board the 
last of the mediaeval civilisations that once 
girdled the world.” 

China, Singapore, and Ceylon were visited; 
and the Bacchante, passing through the Suez 
Canal, anchored at Alexandria. There the 
princes left the ship for a three weeks’ tour in 
Egypt, which occupies aconsiderable partof the 
second volume, and which we have read with 
much interest. They were instructed by 
Brugsch Bey, and he has since revised this 
portion of the journal, and we presume has 
looked at the plans of temples, which seem 
to us to be particularly well done. 

Equally interesting with the Egyptian tour 
is that in Palestine, all the most memorable 
places in which were visited by the princes. 
They had the advantage of the company of 
Capt. Conder, who was with them at Hebron, 
and has furnished a useful plan of the mosque, 
more accurate than any that had been made 
previously. Of this famous building we have 
a full and detailed account. The princes did 
not, however, penetrate to the great cave, 
because it was found that the only known 
entrances, three in number, existed in the 
floor of the church itself, and are never 
opened. They can only be reached by breaking 
up the flags of the flooring, a proceeding 
which would naturally have been regarded as 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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a desecration of the sanctuary. The furthest 
points in this tour were Damascus and 
Baalbek. The reader will be struck with the 
knowledge of Scripture shown by the princes. 
After a short stay at Athens, and touching 
at Suda Bay, Corfu, Palermo, and Cagliari, 
the Bacchante returned by Gibraltar, and was 
paid off at Portsmouth on August 31, 1882. 

Prince Albert Victor has now seen more of 
the world than any of his ancestors—George 
III., indeed, never, in the course of his long 
life, went farther from Windsor Castle than 
Weymouth; and even if some part of what 
he has seen and learnt should slip from his 
memory, the three years spent in the Bac¬ 
chante cannot fail to be of vast service to him 
in after life. 

There is no doubt that these volumes will 
be widely read ; more probably for the sake 
of the young princes than on account of the 
information contained in them. But that 
information must not be despised. The princes 
had every opportunity of learning from the 
best sources wherever they went, and care¬ 
fully entered all they learnt in the note¬ 
books. Though this was some years ago, 
Mr. Dalton has corrected figures and statistics 
up to date, and has submitted the proof sheets 
of those portions of the work which relate 
to Japan, the Straits Settlements, Egypt, 
Palestine, Piji, the Cape, and Australia to the 
best authorities on those countries. All these 
gentlemen have made valuable suggestions 
and additions to the princes’ memoranda, so 
as to make their accounts thoroughly accurate 
and trustworthy. But how could the editor 
have allowed such statements as that the Lake 
of Thun is 280 feet above sea-level, and that 
witnesses were examined by torture in secular 
courts in England till quite recently, to 
remain unoorrected ? Mr. Dalton evidently 
did his part as tutor to the princes exceed¬ 
ingly well, and seems to have directed their 
reading judiciously. It is to be noted that 
when they quote from the Bible, which they 
often do, it is generally from the Vulgate. 

A smaller and cheaper edition of this work 
will in all probability be called for. If the 
editor can see his way to condensing it into 
a single volume, not too heavy to hold with 
comfort, we think we can promise him that 
it will be most popular. 

William Wickham. 


The Theory of the State. By J. K. Bluntschli. 

Authorised English Translation. (Oxford: 

Clarendon Press.) 

The late Prof. Bluntsohli’s work on The 
State is by no means satisfactory. Its char¬ 
acteristic does not coincide with its design. 
Its characteristic is that of a manual, over¬ 
grown and discursive certainly, but still a 
manual. It aims at being much more; in 
fact, its English editor defines it “ as an 
attempt to do for the modem state what 
Aristotle did for the old,” so that—unless he 
joins with Prof. Mahaffy in condemning the 
“ Macedonian puppet” as “ commonplace”— 
he clearly ranks it as a work of original 
research. Yet it is difficult to see on what 
the Heidelberg professor’s reputation rests. 
His opinions are based upon an equal belief 
in the law of evolution and the book of 
Genesis. Argument he avoids. He prefers 
a method of teaching by authoritative asser¬ 


tion, so that his style closely resembles 
that of a Red Book of military drill. 
Take, for example, his view of the origin of 
man. As to the “mysterious origin of the 
main races of mankind,” which, with scientific 
accuracy, he classifies into “white, black, 
yellow, and red,” and “ whether they be due 
to one or to several acts of creation,” he 
cannot enlighten us. One thing, however, 
he lays down as “ clear.” “ Races are due to 
nature’s creative energy”; but “nations are 
the product of human history.” This is so 
self-evident that no explanation is considered 
needful. Nor is the curiosity of the less 
enlightened satisfied by any hint of what has 
since become of nature. Did this manufacture 
of human patterns in four distinct colours 
overtax her “creative energy,” and cause her 
to abdicate in favour of “ human history ”— 
a sort of mother of men who has sat incu¬ 
bating ever since, and has hatched out all 
existing communities ? The conception of 
a Personal Deity creating and guiding the 
universe is intelligible. The philosophy that 
refers all change, all development, to the 
differentiating effect of force acting on matter, 
rests upon a strong foundation, and is built 
up with sound logic. But this strange 
dualism, this assignment of race and nation 
making to separate first causes is mere babble 
of ignorance; just as the doctrine which, 
starting with the principle that the state “ is 
a living and, therefore, organised being,” 
proceeds to assign to it a spirit, a body, a 
personality, and a sex, is due to a childish 
love of following up an analogy until acci¬ 
dental and superficial similarities are made 
to do duty for identical inherent qualities. 
The artificial analogy between a man and 
a state was worked out with subtle com¬ 
pleteness by Hobbes, and Mr. Spencer has 
fully established that the same laws regulate 
the structure and the evolution of societies 
and of individual organisms. It was reserved 
for Bluntschli to discover that the state is 
I “ masculine,” the evidence for this conclusion 
I being the “ contrast with the feminine char¬ 
acter of the Church,” proved by the fact that 
“ she does not consciously rule herself like 
a man, and act freely in her external life.” 
If incapacity to rule yourself is the dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic of a woman, are we 
not in these days in danger of losing the sex 
altogether ? 

It is, however, unfair to treat the book as 
a product of our own day, and judge it by 
the standard of the latest research. The first 
edition appeared thirty-five years ago, and 
the exploded views it contains are of yet older 
date. In fact, its chief interest is psychologi¬ 
cal. It is a survival. It does not belong 
either in method or matter to the science of 
this age. Its author had an essentially pre- 
Baconian intellect. He is at home in the 
disputations and aspirations of the schoolmen. 
It is William of Occam’s plea for a “uni¬ 
versal empire ” uncomfortably reappearing] in 
a flimsy dress of pseudo-Darwinianism. “ If 
mankind is internally one being, in its com¬ 
plete development it must reveal itself as one 
person. The organisation of humanity is the 
universal state.” The possible “separate 
acts of creation” are here forgotten. The 
four colours are to be blended; or, perhaps, 
nature’s too exhausting energy was after all 
unnecessary. “ The Aryan race feels itself 
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called to manage the world.” “ The red, the 
yellow, and the black ” were a mistake, and the 
“high aim on which civilised Europe has 
already fixed her eye more firmly is delayed ” 
while they are being devoured by the white. 
Hence, unhappily for ourselves, “ it will take 
many centuries to realise the universal state.” 
Considering that the sum of past ages has 
proved wholly insufficient to unify that small 
section of a single race which was the “ uni¬ 
verse ” of Roman and mediaeval times, this 
sounds like computing that the sun is “ many 
inches” distant from the earth. Had the 
professor not prided himself upon his psycho¬ 
logical attainments, he might have given us 
a not altogether valueless text book of the 
practical and ideal statecraft of a section of the 
human race. His knowledge of the facta of 
European history and of the schools of political 
philosophy is considerable. The bibliograph i- 
cal notes are useful, so far as they go. They 
are, however, very incomplete. Sir Henry 
Maine rightly finds a place; but why are 
Walter Bagehot and Mr. Spencer omitted 
even in the latest edition ? It is strange, too, 
how little the labours of those who are mentioned 
seem to have been appreciated. Hot Waits or 
Gneist, but Montesquieu, is quoted as the 
pre-eminent authority on the origin of Par¬ 
liaments. We are told to accept his opinion 
“that the germs of parliamentary constitu¬ 
tions are to be found in the forests of Ger¬ 
many.” Would not the plains of Latium, 
the mountains of Greece, the valleys of Gaul, 
even the bogs of Ireland, furnish us with 
cognate examples of assemblies of freemen, 
beyond which there was nothing parlia¬ 
mentary in the Teutonic tribes ? How, under 
a system of mass meetings, “we clearly 
recognise the rude beginnings of the free 
representative government” surely needs ex¬ 
planation. I have been taught to believe 
that a most marked point in the folcmoot 
organisation was the total absence of the idea 
of representation. That it was utterly want¬ 
ing in the Saxon constitution, and did not 
find its “ rude beginnings ” in England till 
the time of Henry II.’s juries, has been ably 
shown by Bishop Stubbs. Is Bluntschli to 
send him to the forests of Germany to learn 
his lesson afresh ? 

To Bluntschli's conception of what the struc¬ 
ture and objects of a state ought to be there 
is less objection to be] taken. It may lack 
freshness or originaly, but it is sound and 
sensible enough. It is formed on well-estab¬ 
lished lines. His opinions are the opinions of 
an average German Conservative of a solid 
kind. His aim seems to have been to shape 
the Heidelberg students into loyal supporters 
of the Bismarckian rule. This surely is 
legitimate enough. Laitees faire he holds in 
horror. To look upon the state as a police¬ 
man put there to keep order, while all develop¬ 
ment is left to individual energy and enterprise, 
is the extremest heresy, “ since just the most 
important activity of the statesman—care for 
the material well-being and the spiritual 
elevation of the people—is overlooked.” The 
true end of the state is “ the development of 
tbe national capacities and perfecting of the 
national life, and finally its completion.” To 
increase the national power, organise its in¬ 
dustry, direct its culture, are all “noble 
objects ” for bureaucratic action, although it 
is admitted that their “ excessive promotion ” 
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may be “ unhealthy.” "When we remember 
that Bluntsehli held society to be chaos, and 
the state alone an organism, we understand 
’why he assigns to the latter so wide a sphere 
of activity. Democratic as he confesses the 
age to be in its tendencies, its love of liberty 
must not override authority. The people, as 
a mass, cannot be sovereign. “Among a 
civilised people direct democracy is always a 
sham.” Attempt it in a large and complex 
community, and 

“ the freedom which it promises becomes the 
unjust oppression of all nobler elements, the 
unconstrained and brutal ambition of the mob. 
The equality on which it professes to be founded 
is nothing but a manifest lie and a crying 
wrong, when once advancing civilisation has 
brougnt with it its differences and its con¬ 
trasts.” “ Even when Athens was at the 
zenith of its power and prosperity, its great¬ 
ness was not due to the rule of the people, but 
to the practical abandonment of that rule to a 
single great statesman.” 

jS'or is representative democracy less fatal, if 
based—as in our day it is based—on ‘ ‘ regu¬ 
lating elections simply by the number of 
electors.” “Property, education, occupation 
and mode of life must also be regarded,” in 
order to “guarantee the election of the best 
men, and to give due proportion to the intel¬ 
lectual, moral and material elements of the 
nation.” Even thus chastened, democracy is 
not deemed trustworthy without an additional 
check. 

“ The hereditary principle is of great import¬ 
ance in the state. It maintains the connexion 
between past and future, it secures the perman¬ 
ence, so to say, of the bodily structure of the 
state, which survives the life of individuals.” 

The professor, it appears, was prepared to 
accept democracy, if democracy in its turn 
will accept a ruling class, capable of doing 
justice to the “ sovereignty of the state,” and 
controlling the energies of the community; 
but to “subject the rulers as a minority to 
the majority of subjects is to turn the body 
politic upside down, and to put the feet in 
the place of the head.” Though the state is 
to be thus eclectic in its composition, stress 
is laid upon the necessity of its being national 
in spirit and aspiration. It is to be the 
embodiment of the best tendencies of the 
community secured by the supremacy of its 
best men. The more it is extensive and 
complex, the greater need of the dominion of 
cultured intelligence. Thus will the varied 
requirements of its different sections and 
nationalities be best considered. For though 
it is to the great advantage of the state that 
it should wield one law throughout its terri¬ 
tories, this is not to be done “recklessly.” 
The law should be general and abstract in 
principle, and open to modification in its 
administration. A democracy could not have 
produced the Roman code. 

“The English government made one of tho 
most serious mistakes in this direction when, in 
1773, it wished to force the forms of English 
law and judicial procedure in Bengal on the 
Indians, who were unprepared for it.” 

Equally mistaken has been England’s con¬ 
stant practice of forcing its own free institu¬ 
tions upon peoples who possess neither the 
instinct of, nor the training for, freedom. It 
is strange that Ireland’s past should not act 
as a warning in securing India’s future. 


“ Only a people of political capacity can claim 
to become an independent nation.” Those 
that lack this quality are rightly subjected 
to those that have it; but the dominant race 
can only preserve and do justice to its imperial 
position by leaving authority in the hands of 
“ the first or governing class.” The mass of 
the people, or, “ fourth class ” 

“ are strong enough to change a government 
or to extort a constitution; they can overturn 
a throne and entrust power to new men and 
new dynasties; but they have no capacity for 
government; for them to govern is for the 
pyramid to stand on its apex.” 

Political incapacity is likewise attributed to 
another section of the community, and one 
which, in England, at any rate, is not pre¬ 
pared to sit quietly under such a verdict. On 
the women’s suffrage question Bluntsehli is 
sadly reactionary. He holds that 
“ while we may tolerate such exceptions as 
female succession to the throne, which in favour¬ 
able circumstances and in a civilised country 
may do no harm, it would be disastrous to 
bestow political rights on women generally. 
.... Women who have been famous in politics 
have generally done harm to the state and their 
friends. Their cleverness and acuteness become 
dangerous intrigue; and when once the passions 
of political hatred, revenge, and greed have 
been kindled in a woman’s breast, they spread 
like wildfire. This is true not only of the 
mistresses of princes, but of many wives and 
mothers notorious in history.” 

Then he returns to his own little discovery of 
state masculinity, and gives a fatal blow to 
the pretensions of the sex. 

“The state, as the nation, consciously deter¬ 
mining and governing itself, cannot afford to 
weaken its manly character by the admixture 
of feminine weakness and susceptibility.” 

Many of these opinions would be well 
enough were they given as opinions. They 
would then be open to argument rather than 
censure. But why are they to be forced upon 
us as undeniable ? It is the authoritative tone 
of the book which tells most against it. The 
reader who knows the subject will refuse 
such dictation, the beginner will believe he 
is drinking in divine truths, while he is really 
rooting fallacies in his mind. To the former 
class the book is valueless, to the latter 
dangerous. I am surprised, therefore, at the 
editor justifying its translation on the grounds 
that it “ has recently been made a necessary 
book” for the Modem History School at 
Oxford. My judgment may err greatly; but 
I cannot help thinking that the Board of 
Studies allowed it to creep into their list by 
some misunderstanding, and that the first 
examiners who use it will advise its with¬ 
drawal. H. Ayr ay Tipping. 


Signs and Seasons. By John Burroughs. 

(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 

This collection of magazine articles, happily 
entitled Signs and Seasons, is a good repre¬ 
sentative volume of the American literary- 
naturalist’s work. Mr. Burroughs is ever 
alert, he is a pretty accurate observer, and to 
everything he sees he brings human feeling. 
This volume shows his wide view and broad 
sympathies. We have descriptions of farm 
life and river life, of a sea view and a snow¬ 
storm, studies of bird life, bird nests and bird, 
enemies, chatty essays on the birch and pine 


trees. He writes his own feelings into many 
p iges. Sometimes he lectures, quotes from the 
poets or old journals or an old native; and 
some of his own writing looks like quota¬ 
tions, so varied are his moods. Sometimes he 
condescends to give us a gossip. He tells us 
how great eaters of salt men and beasts are 
in America, and he utters truisms uncon¬ 
sciously; but he is always instructive and 
always healthy, and never tiresome. He 
rambles from his subject a little, as all 
observers do, but his pen does not ramble. 
When at his best, as he is at pp. 33-5, his 
ideas and style and observations are welded 
into bright, firm, and clear language—the 
very language of a healthy man. America 
has greater observers of nature. Mr. Bur¬ 
roughs excels in the crisp literary finish and 
clean, clear sentences, ringing with axiomatic 
sounds. Take, for instance, these sentences 
from his best page: 

“The gold of nature does not look like gold at 
the first glance. It must be smelted and refined 
in the mind of the observer. ... It is not so 
much what we see as what the thing seen 
suggests. We all see about the same; to one 
it means much, to another little. A fact that 
has passed through the mind of man, like lime 
or iron that has passed through his blood, has 
some quality or property superadded or brought 
out that it did not possess before.” 

And again he finely says: 

“ Before a fact can become poetry it must pass 
through the heart or the imagination of the 
poet; before it can become science it must pass 
through the understanding of the scientist.” 

This, no doubt, is a truism; but only a vivid 
observer could have had the courage to say it 
when he had at his command compact literary 
expression. This is the charm of Mr. Bur¬ 
roughs’s books, and is especially noticeable in 
Signs and Seasons. To apply his own words 
to himself, “The writer’s style, the quality 
of mind he brings, is the vase in which his 
commonplace impressions and incidents are 
made to appear so beautiful and significant.” 
Trifling incidents are massed, insignificant 
odds and ends are made significant, threads 
are woven into form and colour which in 
less skilful hands would be patchwork. His 
style is his vase. His observations are 
pendants. 

In “ A Sharp Look-out,” the first essay in 
the volume, and probably about the best 
essay he has yet written, Mr. Burroughs 
strikes the key-note, and a good one it is, in 
his declaration that man has one interest in 
nature, and that is to see himself reflected 
or interpreted there, and that the poet or 
philosopher who fails to satisfy in some 
measure this feeling will be quickly neg¬ 
lected. This pre-eminent interest in nature 
in its relationship to man is as old as the 
hills, and is the leading idea in all our classic 
writers. Yet in the present day we stand 
greatly in need of it being reiterated again 
and again. For many writers of nature 
waste their powers in vain endeavours, by 
excellent writing and by excellent minute 
observations, to interest man in subjects 
possessing no human interest. Mr. Bur¬ 
roughs points out that this domestication of 
nature is one source of Gilbert White’s 
charm, and (though this may be questioned) 
one of the charms of Thoreau’s Walden. 
Whether it is the influence of his recent 
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visit to this country, or that a new phase 
has occurred to him, one cannot but gladly 
observe that he has turned his eyes to views 
of farm life about his own home; and we are 
delighted to find that he feels, as we do, that 
in spring our interest centres in the farm¬ 
house, and that the domestic feeling is then 
enhanced. His visit to England is clearly 
traced in this sentence: 

“The wise human eye loves modesty and 
humility, loves plain, simple structures, loves 
the unpainted barn that took no thought of 
itself, or the dwelling that looks inward and 
not outward; is offended when the farm- 
buildings get above their business, and aspire 
to be something on their own account, sug¬ 
gesting not cattle and crops and plain living, 
but the vanities of the town and the pride of 
dress and equipage.” 

Can it be that the American farmers are 
beginning not to love humility, that they and 
their farmsteads are taking thoughts of them¬ 
selves, aping a life above their business, and 
striving after vanity and vexation of spirit ? 
He humorously laments that humble old 
farmhouses are discarded, and smart struc¬ 
tures rear their heads in the pursuit of 
happiness; and, preacher-like, blames the 
modem farmer for not keeping his pride 
and vanity in abeyance. But I do not sym¬ 
pathise with him in his long-drawn sigh for 
the picturesque features of farm life which 
machinery has taken away. Machinery has 
given us more picturesquefeatures than those it 
has supplanted. To take but one instance, and 
it is one adduced by Mr. Burroughs, threshing 
by the flail is not nearly so picturesque as the 
present process of threshing, whether it be by 
a travelling threshing machine near a stack¬ 
yard, with all the various bending workers in 
different attitudes of different processes, with 
the machine smoke and noise in sympathy 
with the active dusty scene, or in the thresh¬ 
ing bam lit up in a dull winter day by a 
guarded lamp, with the hind standing on the 
cartload of sheaves of grain, forking them into 
the bam window, tossed in turn by a dark 
object of a man or woman to one with a 
masked face at the threshing machine, who 
literally feeds the roaring machine’s month 
with spreading sheaves. It is a great scene, 
crammed full of pictures—a scene appropriate 
to large and modem farmyards, where flying 
flails would be out of place and truly un- 
picturesque. It is a scene with more action, 
with more active figures in labouring atti¬ 
tudes, more varied and picturesque, while 
there is superadded the dm and dust of the 
machinery that keeps all in rotation of motion 
as regularly as the flail kept the worker up 
to the mark to escape its blows or the blows 
of other’s flails. Farm labourers have not 
that kindly interest in flails which Mr. 
Burroughs has; and probably the flails, if 
he used them, would soon alter his opinion. 
Mr. Jefferies has well shown us how pic¬ 
turesque a steam plough is in action. Apart 
from this, the article is a timely plea for 
farm life in America. 

“Bird Enemies” and “Tragedies of the 
Nests” are worthy of note. 

Jas. Peeves. 
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Bibliographia Liturgica: Catalogue Missalium 
Ritus Latini ab anno k.cccc.lxxv. impres- 
sorum. Collegit W. H. Iacobus Weale. 
(Londini: apud B. Quaritch.) 

Me. "Weale tells us that nearly the whole of 
his leisure hours for the last ten years he has 
spent upon liturgical studies; and, in pur¬ 
suing this line of enquiry, it was constantly 
pressed upon him that there was urgent need 
of a good liturgical bibliography. The work 
before us is Mr. Weale’s first contribution 
towards the supply of this want. This 
catalogue of missals of the Western rite is 
soon ( infra spatium anni ) to be followed by 
a catalogue of breviaries in one volume; 
while two other volumes, for which much 
material has been already collected, will 
contain a catalogue of other offices, rituals, 
and ceremonials, &e. Urgent need, indeed, 
is there for such a work as this. When one 
turns to the Handlist of Bibliographits in the 
Reading Room of the British Museum , and 
finds—beside Mr. F. H. Dickinson’s List 
(1850) and M. Frere’s (1867), both confined 
to Anglican service-books—only Zaocaria and 
Ales, and last, but certainly not least useful, 
the booksellers’ catalogue of Mr. J. C. Stewart, 
late of Great Ring Street, it is plain that the 
student who takes to liturgical bibliography 
has promise of an exhilarating pursuit in 
hunting-grounds where game is still plentiful. 

We believe there are dullards in the world 
whose imagination is so contracted as to be 
unable to conceive the delights of constructing 
a catalogue. But the pleasures of this most 
entertaining pastime are quite comparable 
with the high joys of the “ collector,” while 
they are more easily freed from certain selfish 
elements, brought into play in the latter case 
by the eagerness for exclusive ownership. 
The man who “ collects,” whether it be 
postage-stamps or Caxtons, must possess ; and 
it is pain and grief to him when he learns 
that another copy of his treasured unique 
impression exists, and, alas, has perhaps 
passed into the market and been sold. But, 
for the purposes of the bibliographer, to know 
that another possesses a much sought for 
volume may serve as well as if the book had 
a place upon his own shelves. Let who will 
question it, cataloguing has its high delights. 
There are, first, the subtle conjectures as to 
the existence of an unrecorded issue, then 
the faint scintillations of hope, the sagacity, 
the joyful patience that follows the obscure 
trail, the ardours, the raptures, of the chase 
Mr. Weale has surely to be congratulated on 
all the pleasure he must have enjoyed over 
the work before us. 

Mr. Weale neglects to state in his preface 
that his list does not contain any notices of 
the various missals that have been printed for 
the purposes of antiquarian or liturgical study. 
Thus one looks in vain for any notice of 
Alexander Lesley’s valuable edition of the 
Mozarabic Missal, and for such books as the 
Missal of Arbuthnot, the Leofric Missal, 
the Drummond Missal, the Corpus Missal, 
the recent reprints of the Sarum, York, and 
Hereford Missals, and other such. These 
do not come within Mr. Weale’s scope; his 
object being, it would seem, to record only 
such missals as have been printed for devo¬ 
tional purposes. This is to be regretted, as 
it is certain that the book will be often in the 


I hands of liturgiologists as well of librarians 
or of mere book-hunters. 

Mr. Weale’s aim is to record the title, form 
(folio, quarto, &c), number of leaves, of 
columns in the page and of lines in the column, 
name of the printer, place, and year, of every 
printed missal (with the reservation made 
above) from 1475 (in which year the first 
missal—one of the Ambrosian rite—appeared 
in print at Milan) down to our own day. 
The design is certainly a bold one; and, 
taking into account the extent and magnitude 
of tfke task, Mr. Weale may be commended 
for the considerable measure of success that 
has so far attended his labours. 

The great majority of the entries are 
founded on the personal inspection of the 
compiler himself. It was, of course, im¬ 
possible that every edition could come under 
the eye of any one person. Accordingly, Mr. 
Weale, in many instances (some 500 in 
number), contents himself with a description 
supplied to him, or with merely a record of 
title and year, or of title, year, and place. 
The later form of the Roman Missal ( Urbani 
VIII. auetoritate recognitum) has been so 
frequently reprinted, that even the courage 
and perseverance of Mr. Weale has quailed. 
After the issue of 1634 he notes that this 
recension has been very frequently reprinted, 
and that he has himself inspected some 160 
editions of it. Even of the earlier recensions 
(of which those of 1570 and 1604 are types) 
only specimens are indicated. 

Mr. Weale divides his volume into two 
main sections— Missalia JEcclesiarum, arranged 
alphabetically from Aboa (Abo, in Finland) 
to Zagrabia (Agram, in Croatia) ; and Missalia 
Ordittum, giving the monastic uses. Nothing 
of the kind, so far as I am aware, has ever 
before been attempted; and though there are, 
as must needs be in a first attempt at a work 
of this kind, many deficiencies and sundry 
errors, someone must make a beginning. 
Mr. Weale’s catalogue will form a very 
helpful, indeed indispensable, aid to biblio¬ 
graphers and liturgical students not only in 
this country, but throughout Christendom. 
It is also certain that without any great 
difficulty, when it is once in the hands of the 
public, it can be much improved. Corrections 
and additions are sure to come in from all 
sides in considerable number. 

On receiving this volume I turned to com¬ 
pare Mr. Weale’s bibliography of the Sarum 
Missal with that which will be found in the 
Appendices to F. H. Dickinson’s Preface to 
the Pitsligo Press edition (1883). It is plain 
there are many deficiencies and inaccuracies 
in Mr. Dickinson’s work, as the writer 
frankly acknowledges; but one would really 
like to know whether Mr. Weale has, under 
the heading “ Sarisburia ” (so certain to 
attract the notice of English liturgical 
students), omitted, through oversight, or as 
identifying them with editions actually noted, 
or rejected as incorrectly entered, the editions 
registered by Mr. Dickinson as those of (l) 
Sept. 4, 1501, folio; (2) Non. April. 1503, 
octavo, Paris: Kerver; (3)ix. Kal. Jan., 1504, 
folio, Paris: Jean du Pre; (4) April 27, 
1508, folio, Yerard: imp. Huvyn et Bernard; 
(5) Sept. 27, 1508, quarto, Rothomag. 
Loys.: imp. Huvyn; (6) Sept. 5, 1521, 
quarto, Rothomag.: Olivier. I have no 
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means readily accessible for answering my 
own query; but (Sough’s collection in the 
Bodleian ought to solve most of the points. 

Again, is not the edit. 1500 SO Sept, as 
given by Mr. Weale really the same book as 
1502 1 Oct. ? The collation would lead one 
to suspect it. The siccccc. ij. Kal. Oct. may 
be read either way, the letters ij. being by 
some connected with the preceding group of 
numerals and referred to the year, and by 
others with the succeeding Sal. 

It would have been helpful to inquirers if, 
in every case where the compiler registers an 
early missal which he has not himself in¬ 
spected, he had stated the authority upon 
which he relies, and the places, or some of 
them, where the book may be seen. 

One oould wish that the titles were given 
more fully. To do this would, no doubt, 
have increased the size of the catalogue; but 
the want of the full title is sometimes mis¬ 
leading. For example, the collation is given 
of the volume registered by Mr. Weale as 
Missale parvum pro sacerdotibus in Anglia, 
Scotia, »t Ibernia itinerantibus, i626; but 
there is no hint that the volume contains 
much more than a missal—viz., the Order of 
Baptism and of other sacraments, &c.—as the 
full title would have at once made plain. 
By the way, I observe that while Mr. Weale 
gives the title of the edition 1623 as “ pro 
sacerdotibus in Anglia itinerantibus,” and 
that of 1626 as “ pro sacerdotibus in Anglia, 
Scotia, et Ibemia itinerantibus ” (a difference 
that might give rise to some historical specula¬ 
tion), the Bodleian Catalogue gives the refer¬ 
ence to the three countries in the earlier as 
well as the later edition. In other cases the 
full title brings out some point of interest, 
e.g, the words optimis formulis, ut res ipsa 
indicat in the title of the Sarum Missal of 
August 22, 1516. 

Again, in the case of early dated missals, 
it would have been much more satisfactory to 
have had in all cases the date given as printed 
in the exemplar, leaving it to the student to 
consider whether the commencement of the 
year on different days in different countries 
affected the actual date of issue in any par¬ 
ticular instance. 

Of foreign missals of the Western rite I am 
too ignorant to be able to estimate the cha¬ 
racter of Mr. Weale’s extensivo labours. One 
thing I can venture to say—that till this 
catalogue has been examined few could con¬ 
ceive the vast variety of diocesan and other 
“uses” that once existed abroad, and, in 
many instances, held their ground till recent 
years. 

It is hard that to do such valuable pioneer’s 
work as this of Mr. Weale will put it in the 
power of men with not a fiftieth part of his 
diligence to vastly improve his book. But it 
must be said that a revised and improved 
edition of the book ought to appear before 
long. It should be added that Mr. Weale 
gives a very useful index fontium and, at the 
end, copious indices of printers and places. 

John Bowden. 


Horaeio sn Espana. Por D. M. Men6ndez y 
Pelayo. 2 tomos. (Madrid.) 

These volumes will be welcome to all lovers 
of Horace, the most modern in sentiment of 
the Latin poets. 4s our author remarks 


(vol. ii., p. 8), it was not until after the 
Renaissance, and the beginning of modem 
Europe, that Horace became popular, even 
among the learned. Throughout the Middle 
Ages the works of Virgil, Lucan, and Seneca 
(to these might perhaps be added Ban Ovid 
for more northern Europe) were known in 
Spain. MSS. of their works are to be met 
with in almost every considerable library of 
the period; but those of Horace are far more 
rare. But subsequently to the Renaissance, 
and especially during the last century, Horace 
had his revenge, and became established as 
the favourite author of all scholars who were 
at the same time gentlemen and men of the 
world. There is thus an additional interest 
now attaching to his works. We cannot 
begin to translate an ode of Horaoe into any 
modem language without recalling some of 
the many scholars and dilettanti to whom the 
same task has been one of keenest relish; 
and, when finished, how pleasant is it to turn 
to the renderings of others and compare our 
attempts with theirs. To all who have taste 
and leisure for such enjoyment these volumes 
will be a delight. In them our author does 
more than he promises in the title. He traces 
out every translation, commentary, edition, or 
imitation, even of single odes, of his favourite 
author, not only in Spain, or in Spanish, 
strictly speaking. He gives us notices and 
specimens of Portuguese versions and com¬ 
mentaries ; and not this merely, but of those 
in nearly all the dialects spoken in the 
Peninsula. Catalan, Gallegan, the Asturian 
Babel, are all well represented here. Nay, 
he goes further still afield; and many a reader 
will be surprised to find that some of the 
most successful poetical translations come 
from Spanish scholars of the New World, 
from Mexico, Venezuela, and the other states 
and republics of Spanish America. Basque 
alone is absent; but there is a Basque render¬ 
ing of Fray Luis de Leon’s imitation of the 
“Beatus ille ” in tomo iii., p. 329, of the 
Cancionsro Vasco ; and if our memory does 
not play us false we have somewhere seen 
two other of the shorter odes in Basque. 

These volumes will not afford any great 
aid to the technical scholar. Not one of the 
standard editions and commentaries of Horace 
has come from Spain. Here and there he 
will remark a curiosa felioitas most happily 
rendered. Both form and spirit of our poet 
have passed into some of his Spanish imitators. 
Several of the metres of Horace have become 
thoroughly naturalised in Spanish verse. In 
England we have only Jeremy Taylor, and 
perhaps Milton, whose thoughts have become 
so interpenetrated with classical learning that 
they cannot free themselves from it even 
while dealing seriously with the most sacred 
themes of Christianity. But in Spain this 
goes deeper; the very form and rhythm of 
the most mystic and ecstatic odes of Fray 
Luis de Leon and others often recal the 
measures of Horace. We find the strangest 
mingling of the imagery of the Song of 
Songs and of the highest mysteries of Chris¬ 
tianity with the forms and sentiment of 
classic Latin verse; and yet so thorough is 
the interpenetration that we feel no shock of 
incongruity, but rather an addition to our 
pleasure. For the Spanish mystic seldom, if 
ever, errs like Jeremy Taylor, who too often 
startles us with allusions to the obscenities as 


well as to the beauties of classical lore. The 
Spanish muse, if classic still, is chaste and 
pure while dealing with celestial themes. 

But I have wandered from my province. 
Like the rest of our author’s works, this is 
distinguished by most careful bibliographical 
references, and will probably continue the 
standard work on that portion of Spanish 
literature with which it deals. Only, as 
always, we look in vain for an index. If any 
lover of Horace should be learning Spanish 
he may lighten most agreeably the work of 
grammar and of dictionary by running his 
eye through these pages. So close are many 
of the versions that the Latin will servo as a 
sufficient guide to the Spanish, while the 
author’s text will supply severer practice. 

Wentworth Webster. 


new novels. 

The Crack of Doom. By William Minto. 

In 3 vols. (Blackwood.) 

Like Lucifer. By Benzil Vane. In 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Cattle of Coetquen. Translated from 
the French of Raoul de Navery. By A. 
W. Chetwode. (Bublin: Gill.) 

Atla. A Story of the Lost Island. By Mrs. 

J. Gregory Smith. (Ward & Bowney ) 

The Shrine of Death, and other Stories. By 
Lady Bilke. (Routledge.) 

John Bodewin's Testimony. By Mary Hallock 
Foote. (Warne.) 

A Stem Chase. By Mrs.'Cashel Hoey. In 
3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

The Crack of Doom is sparkling and clever 
episodically, but lacks strength as a whole, 
and the leading idea—the generation of panic 
because of the possible collision of a comet 
with the earth—does not supply canvas 
enough for the figures. Two characters— 
Mrs. Brockley, an excitable, flighty woman, 
voluble and inconsequent, and Fanny Bouglas, 
a mannish artist, with a shrewd head and a 
bitter tongue—are both well conceived and 
carried out; but several other types offered 
are less successful, and fall short of the idea 
which the author intended to express. This 
holds true of even the principal male character, 
though much pains have been taken with 
him; and the embryo novelist, the two men 
of science, and the scamp, are more or less 
shadowy and impersonal. But there is some 
very good dialogue early in the story, and the 
accounts of a street riot and of a Salvation 
Army meeting are graphic and faithful. 

Like Lucifer is a story in Miss Braddon’s 
later manner, and a fair example of her 
school, though not so skilfully wrought as 
she would have done with the like materials. 
It is divided into two main portions—a proem, 
forming a complete story in itself, and 
occupying less than half the first volume, 
and the sequel, beginning several years after 
the close of the introductory part. The plot 
of the proem is that a very wealthy man, at 
once weak and obstinate, whose only daughter 
is his heiress, adopts also the son of his half- 
sister, a keen-witted, selfish, and covetous 
young man, who falls in love with his cousin 
and with the estates, and determines to have 
both if possible, and xf not, then the estates at 
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any rate. Through the empire he obtains 
over his nnele he achieves the latter object, 
though tailing in the former; and the dis¬ 
inherited daughter dieB in poverty, leaving a 
daughter in her turn, with whose fortunes 
the rest of the book is occupied. There is 
some pleasant writing in it; at least one 
character, that of Lady Villebois, a clever 
old lady who has been the belle of society in 
youth, and is still a wit and leader in old age, 
being well imagined and worked out, and the 
plot is workmanlike. At the same time, the 
proem is much the better written part of the 
story, altogether stronger, more vivid, and 
moving along more steadily than the main 
narrative, which drags a little here and there; 
to that if the present book may be taken 
as a fair sample of the author’s powers, 
short telling stories would seem her voca¬ 
tion rather than the 'regulation three-volume 
novel. 

The Cattle of Coetquen is a romance of 
the era immediately preceding the French 
Revolution, and is Breton not merely in name 
and scenery, but in the Catholic, Legitimist, 
and Conservative sentiments of the writer. 
It is a wholesome little story enough, with 
an unimpeachable moral, and with less gush 
than might be looked for under the con¬ 
ditions. It is left unaccountably incomplete; 
it dm s not appear why. There may perhaps 
be a sequel published or meditated, but one 
chapter more would suffice to gather up the 
loose ends and knot them together, yet it is 
not forthcoming, nor promised. A word of 
commendation is due to the translation, which 
is much smoother and more idiomatic than 
the ordinary run of versions from French 
origins Is. 

Atla is a very astonishing work indeed. 
The “Lost Island” of the title-page is no 
other than Atlantis itself, and its wonders are 
set before the reader with an erudition which 
recalls Ouida, and with a critical faculty 
which is like to that of Mr. A. P. Sinnett, 
whose patent medicine of Esoteric Buddhism 
is recognised in the work as a great factor in 
the universe, and plays an important part in 
the story. We cannot doubt the natural 
riches of Atlantis when we learn from the 
introductory chapter that there alone “ori- 
chaleum” {tic) and “nephyte” (tic) were to 
be found—a statement we accept unhesi¬ 
tatingly. There are two heroines : an Atlan- 
tean princess by birth, and another, Atla 
herself, a princess by adoption, being a waif, 
born of a shipwrecked mother, who dies in 
giving her birth on the shore of Atlantis, with 
no survivor of the crew left to tell her name 
or country. The hero is Herekla, a Phoeni¬ 
cian prince, heir to Kirgath-Melek (tie), King 
of Cacara, a prehistoric Sidon or Tyre, flourish¬ 
ing long before the Jewish conquest of Pales¬ 
tine. He has two tutors, one of whom is an 
Esoteric Buddhist and “ Arhat,” whose docile 
“chela ” he is—a fact interesting as showing 
that Buddhism is a good thousand or fifteen 
hundred years older than has hitherto been 
supposed; and the other is a Persian Magus. 
But the two sages quite understand each 
other, and get on well together. Herekla is 
an inventor and discoverer; and, ascertaining 
that the ships of Tsin or China outsail the 
Phoenician vessels by means of the mariner’s 
compass (supposed to be an enchantment), 


finds a loadstone on a mountain, and invents a 
much better compass than the original pattern. 
He sails to Atlantis, and his adventures there 
with Atla make up the bulk of the story; 
though Astera, heiress to the crown, and her 
cousin Zemar, nephew of Xing Kron, and son 
of the villain of the tale, Thalok, high priest, 
and subsequently regicide and usurper, play 
the second lady and gentleman of the piece. 
There seems one trifling error in the recondite 
lore of the work, in that—presumably through 
some incorrect list—one Medoc is named as 
Orand Chamberlain at the court of Atlan, 
capital of Atlantis. But Medoc is surely trop 
petit compagnon for such a dignity, and Mor¬ 
gans, or at the least Pichon Longueville, must 
be the personage intended. Atlantis is over¬ 
whelmed by a cataclysm, sinks in ocean—the 
particular spot is considerately indicated as 
that now covered by the Sargasso Sea—and 
tho survivors migrate to New Atlantis, 
seemingly Peru and Mexico, and there found 
tho cities and civilisation which have so 
perplexed modem inquirers. Seriously, 
there is some inventive faculty exhibited in 
the narrative; but, apart from the childish 
credulity of the writer, there is none of the 
power of making an ideal past live or seem 
probable, such as marks Whyte Melville’s 
Sarchedon —a model of suoh literary tourt de 
force —in so high a degree. 

Lady Dilke’s volume of stories is in keeping 
throughout with its sombre title, and is even 
clothed in external trappings of woe. Each 
tale has more or less flavour of the charnel- 
house, recalling some of Hawthorne’s darker 
moods. But they display inventiveness and 
imagination, and have for the most part the 
quality of style; though the solecism “ dif¬ 
ferent to” does spoil one page. The most 
successful of the tales, we think, are that 
which gives the book its name, and the 
“Crimson Scarf,” which appears to have 
been suggested more or less remotely by the 
old Spanish ballad “ Con su riqueza y tesoro,” 
which Lockhart has made the basis of his 
“Juliana” in the Ancient Spanith Ballade 
(for the two are not alike enough to earn the 
name of version for the English poem); but 
the tragic ending is Lady Dilke’s addition, 
less happy in art than a prose paraphrase of 
the ballad would have been. With all the 
unquestionable literary faculty shown by the 
book, it is doubtfully pleasant, and certainly 
not healthy, reading. 

John Bodewin't Tettimony well sustains the 
reputation already won by the author. The 
story is one of a Western mining district in 
the United States, where the right of owner¬ 
ship in a lucrative mine is in litigation, and 
John Bodewin is the witness on whose evi¬ 
dence the issue of the suit virtually turns. 
He has strong reasons for unwillingness to 
testify; and the merit of the story consists in 
the play of motives which sway him in con¬ 
trary directions, and in the skilful adaptation 
of the incidents of the tale to exhibit their 
working, as also the results which follow 
upon his final decision. There is less of 
directly local colouring and dialect than is 
usual in American stories dealing with the 
classes here represented; and the reader is 
accordingly not to look for the kind of 
handling which Mr. Bret Harte or Mr. Frank 
Stockton would severally employ in a similar 


ease, but to expeot his satisfaction to srise 
from carefully drawn types of character, sad 
dramatic fitness of details—in which event he 
will not be disappointed. 

Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s new novel, though with 
clever episodes in it, and with skilful working 
up of suitable material (acknowledged in her 
preface) for the Cuban scenes in the earlier 
and better part of the narrative, is scarcely 
up to some of her previous performance. 
There are too many chronological breaks in 
the thread of the story, and portions which 
need bringing more into relief are left obscure, 
involving distasteful effort on the part of a 
reader who desires to know all about what he 
is perusing, or else his missing tho author 1 ! 
intended points, if he be not specially on the 
alert. And a book whose primary object is 
to be amusing ought not to put such diffi¬ 
culties in the way. The central motive of 
the plot is the pursuit of a large fortune by 
an unscrupulous man who has no just title 
to it, and the persistence with which he 
keeps this aim in view for many years, 
employing both craft and force to attain it, 
with what ultimate success is not disclosed 
till the end. There is also what appears to 
us unnecessary prodigality of slaughter, u 
quite as good a story, and a more probable 
one, could be made from the same material! 
with omission of at least two deaths, though 
the second is the best thing to be done with 
the victim, after a marriage which must have 
ended disastrously, but which had not lost 
its charm when death came. And in respect 
of the characters, only one is worked out 
thoroughly, and he is the chief villain—the-c 
are two—of the story. Mrs. Cashel Hoey 
can draw character, and several of the 
sketches here want only a little filling in to 
become vivid; but they remain mere outlines, 
just distinct enough to show what she could 
have made of them had she been so inclined. 
She has done better before, and we donbt not 
will do better again; but a tucc'et d'ttlmt is 
the most that can be augured for A Stem 
Chase. Richard F. Lniunm;. 


RECENT VERSE. 

Helena in Troat. By John Todhunter. (Kegu 
Paul, Trench & Co.) This poem, which has 
had, we understand, a remarkable success 
on the stage, is certainly fitted to give pleasure, 
if not equal pleasure, to the solitary reader. 
It can scarcely be called a drama complete in 
itself, but rather a set of dramatic scenes. 
Compared to a play like “ Erechtheus,” it holds 
the same position as Mr. Browning’s " In a 
Balcony" compared to his “Luria.” If we 
speak first of its defects, it is not from any idea 
that they outweigh its merits, but because in 
our view they are curable defects. In the first 
place, tho blank verse is monotonous, though 
never prosy. Even when the syllabio form of 
the verse is varied the cadence remains one ana 
the some. This is a defect very incident to 
those who are adjusting English verse to the 
form of a Greek play. The variation in cadence 
of the Greek tragic teiiarii is very apt to esespe 
even a careful reader. Secondly, the language 
too often verges towards the extravagant 
Nothing is more admirable in the Greet 
tragedians than their power of combining the 
pathetic, or tho passionate, with self-restraint 
of style. But Mr. Todhunter cannot reproduce 

this quality. Hero, t.g., (p. 12) it Hecabs« 
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lament for the loss of so many sons, for Paris 
and Helen’s crime. 

“ Arraign the pard 

That hears with yearning dogs her cubs, far off, 
Cry in the hunter's gripe—the restless pard, 

Gaunt with fierce hunger of lorn motherhood, 
Xashing her tail and roaring—for her moan; 

Not me for my wild words. I have no words; 

My words are wingless woes, that should fly up 
Shrill-tongued and shrieking, and like ominous 

birds 

Appal the ear and pale the cheek of Zeus. 

This is not in the Greek manner—it rather 
suggests the strained rant of Hamlet’s “ First 
Player.” On the other hand, the quality— 
vigour—here shown in excess, is present every¬ 
where in Helena in Troat. There is not a 
dull page—hardly a dull line—in its eighty 
pages. And, behind the vigour, there is imagi¬ 
nation, shown more, we think, in the choruses 
than in the characters ; yet Paris, with princely 
valour roused, all tco late, in his bosom by his 
country’s despair, and his passion to be worthy 
of his fair mischief Holen, and Ocnone, stern 
yet half relenting at the last, are real persons, 
worthy to tread the stage. It is a fiercer—it 
cannot be a sadder—Oenone than Mr. Cal¬ 
deron’s canvas has so exquisitely shown us of 
late. But, on the whole, we prefer the 
choruses, and especially that beginning “ O 
thou divine one ” (pp. 39-41). The first strophe, 
describing Leto’s refuge on Delos, is fine in a 
more tranquil way than is usual with Mr. 
Todhunter. The distich on p. 4, however— 

“ In the cheek-chilled brine of our tears, 
Scenting the curdled blood of biers.” 

is a flaw in a fine passage, and suggests irresis¬ 
tibly Mr. Dobson’s 

“Fine funereal air of biers.” 

Here and there, too, there is a touch—probably 
unconscious—of parody from Mr. Swinburne, 
e.g., in “ Atalanta ” we have— 

“Allh. Good news and brief, but by whose 
happier hand P 

“Her. A maiden’s and a prophet’s and thy 
son’s.” 

In Helena — 

“ Eel. What fire or whence? Kindled of men 
or gods? 

''Par. A dead man, and a {live man, and the 
gods.” 

And the same origin, we think, could be found 
for (p. 5)— 

“ With ruin’s share driven red o’er homes of men.’’ 
But Mr. Todhunter has his own beauties— e.g., 
on p. 46 it is the true voice of Helen, half 
spirit, half human, that cries— 

“ Would to the gods thy lips could kiss me dead, 

Per I am homesick for tone world unknown ! ” 

And Paris’s appeal to Oenone (p. 67), “ Oenone, 
we were young,” is of touching beauty. What 
authority, we wonder, has Mr. Todhunter for 
using “haggard” = “to make pale” (p. 74), 
and, in the same distich, “ iterance ’’ = itera¬ 
tion ? If we mistake not, the word has been 
discarded from “ Othello ” (act v., sc. 2). 

Egeue, and other Poems. By K. H. Sandys. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) This is a volume 
of curiously mixed contents. The long original 
poem—a fine and forcible piece of verse, some¬ 
what too modem, in its style, for its subject— 
which gives its name to the volume, is suc¬ 
ceeded Dy scraps of translation, some from 
Greek, some from, and some into, Latin—one 
or two from the Italian—an original poem in 
blank verse, on a street scene, which suddenly 
breaks into, and concludes in, Latin hendeca- 
syllables. Three or four rather striking poems 
in the middle of the book are signed by another 
band, which, however, is not mentioned on the 
title-page. Is this a nom de guerre, or really 
work of another writer ? Thus the book is rich 
in surprises and puzzles, It l*> perhaps, per¬ 


missible to praise a charade, which, after due 
consideration, we were unable to solve till the 
poet helped us, on p. 92, to laugh at his 
ingenuity on pp. 89-91. Of the serious poems 
we much prefer “ A Morning Walk,” which, 
diffuse as it is, contains some passages of re¬ 
markable beauty, somewhat in Mr. Austin’s 
style in his “ Defence of English Spring.” 

“ Sweet nature gently round us draws 
A golden chain, unseen by man, 

Unbroken since the world began; 

And the great names of early days 
Are household words with us; their praiso 
Fires yet and kindles in our eyes 
And lifts us with them to the skies. 

And I have gentler thoughts this hour, 

The bitter day, my night, is o'er. 

They sleep that once were mine, and I 
Wander alone in phantasy, 

That use now makes my life: my chain 
Is off, I am a child again.” 

All this poem is well worth reading. May we 
oall Mr. Sandy’s attention to an irritating 
error, of pen or press, on p. 50, 1. 159 ? and, on 
p. 30, to the octosyllabic verse (1.17) which has 
crept among his spirited horoics ? The note 
on Egeus, 1. 434 (p. 21) would certainly mis¬ 
lead the unwary reader to suppose that Ait ira rpl 
meant father Die. Something also has gone 
wrong with 1. 252, which is not, we think, 
grammatical as it stands. The adaptation of 
“ The Sicilian Gossip ” (p. 108), and the Greek 
elegiac translation at the end, are very amus¬ 
ing : the fourth line suffers grievously from a 
stray “i” subscript, which makes something 
worse than confusion of its close. 

Lyrics, and other Poems. By Richard Watson 
Gilder. (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons ; 
London: William Hutt.) This is an exqui¬ 
sitely dainty little volume, charmingly enriched 
with head-pieces and tail-pieces of holly, roses, 
and peaoook-feathers, which are ohoice ex¬ 
amples of the recent development of American 
wood-engraving. It is unfortunate, however, 
that when one turns the pages of the book his 
eye is constantly inclined to wander from the 
poems themselves to their artistic adornments, 
tor, indeed, the literary contents of the volume 
by no means possess an enthralling interest. 
The various pieces are correct in form, fre¬ 
quently musical, written with care and with 
some facility; but they seldom rise above a 
rather tame level of mediocrity. Their com¬ 
position has, doubtless, afforded the author 
many hours of pleasant and blameless labour. 
They inform us that he is fond of Essipoff’s 
playing andModjeska’s acting, that he approves 
of Emerson’s verses and admires Browning’s 
Jocoseria ; but they possess little that is striking 
or original, nothing that is unforgetable, none 
of the strangeness, the vividness—in short, the 
magic, of poetry that is destined to live. There 
is considerable vigour in “The Ballad of the 
Chimney” and in the weird tale of “John 
Carman”; and the “Christmas Hymn” and 
the “ Hymn sung at the Presentation of the 
Obelisk to the City of New York,” with which 
the volume opens, are favourable specimens of 
its contents. Perhaps, however, the most suc¬ 
cessful pieces in the book are its sonnets, and 
of these the following is a good example: 

“ The Celestial Passion-. 

“ 0 white and midnight sky, O starry bath, 

Wash me in thy pure, heavenly, crystal flood: 

Cleanse me, ye stars, from earthly soil and 
scath— 

Let not one taint remain in spirit or blood ! 

Receive my soul, ye burning, awful deeps, 

Touch and baptise me with the mighty power 

That in ye thrills, while the dark planet sleeps; 
Make me all thine for one blest, secret hour ! 

O glittering host, O high angelic choir, 

Silence each tone that with thy music jars ; 
Fill me even as an urn with thy white fire 
Till all I am is kindred to the stars! 

Make me thy child, thou infinite, holy night,— 
So shall my days be full of heavenly light 1 ” 


A Time and Times, Ballads and Lyrics of 
East and West. By A. Werner. (Fisher Unwin ) 
This curiously named book, though written by 
a lady, breathes a somewhat marnal spirit, and 
is full of aspirations after that supreme liberty 
which poets are in the habit of invoking, 
without themselves quite knowing what it is 
they want or mean. The key-noto is struck 
on the first page: 

“ It comes—it looms up in the darkness— 
Something—I hardly know 
Of a word or a name to name it— 

But I feel it must be so ; 

That a time of choice is coming 
For weal or for woe. 


“ In the stillness of my life, 

I hear the tramp afar 
Of the armies marching, 

Under the morning star, 

To the Armageddon battle. 

Where the eagles are.” 

Happily we do not hear again of the battle of 
Armageddon, and the appeals in behalf of 
humanity which occur in some of the other 
poems are such as will find an echo in the 
hearts of those who read them. Most readers, 
however, will discover more charm in such a 
little ballad as the following than in verses of 
more pretentious aim: 

Mceiel. 

“ 'Twas in the July morning, 

When I had crossed the stile, 

I met her coming down the path 
And singing all the while. 

“ She had been seeking early, 

In the golden fields at mom, 

The fairest of the poppies, 

And the ripest of the corn. 

" There was light in the dewy grass, 

There was light in the sunbeam's birth— 
But into her face was gathered 
The light of heaven and earth. 

“ And on she passed through the meadows, 
With step so light and fleet, 

With the dark, dark curls about her brow, 
And the dew about her feet. 

“ So we passed each other that morning, 

And nothing did we say— 

But a sunbeam fell upon my heart, 

And lay there all the day.” 


Songs of Sleepy Hollow, and other Poems. By 
Stephen Henry Thayer. (Putnam’s Sons.) 
The pieces which compose this neat little 
volume are of widely different degrees of merit. 
If poets published only their really good work 
their volumes would be very thin. There are 
few books of miscellaneous verse that would 
not be the better for a little weeding. If this 
be true of the productions of Tennyson and 
Swinburne, Mr. Thayer need not despair if it is 
shown to be true of his book also. In a modest 
introductory note he says he thought it “ only 
fitting, at the solicitation of numerous friends,” 
to gather his poems ”—most of which had been 
printed before—“ within the bounds of two 
covers, that they may be preserved for what¬ 
ever they are worth.” Thero is enough of 
graceful verse within the bounds of the two 
covers to justify this course. The distinguish¬ 
ing quality of most of the pieces is sweetness 
rather than strength. They are almost wholly 
poems of the introspective kind. The author 
gives account of his own feelings and thoughts, 
and puts himself in others’ places that he may 
give account of their feelings and thoughts 
also. For the most part ho depicts the 
milder emotions—not intense passion of any sort 
—and he is wanting in dramatic power. The 
least satisfactory parts of the work are the 
memorial versos on Longfellow, Grant, Garfield, 
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and others. Here is the first of five verses 
inspired by the death of Longfellow: 

“ TTia day is spent and he is dead; 

The Nestor-poet’s silvered head 
Is lying low, as sad and slow 
They bear bim to his hollow bed.** 

Clearly Mr. Thayer has not the happy faculty 
of his countryman Dr. Holmes for spinning off 
verses at discretion. The best piece in the 
book is entitled “Abide with me,” and it is very 
fino. Many other excellent pieces are there 
also. The lines we have quoted above are in no 
sense representative. Here are two verses 
entitled “ Night Watches,” which exhibit more 
truly the character of Mr. Thayer’s work, 
though, they, too, are below rather than above 
his average. We choose them because their 
brovity suits our space: 

“ Only the shrouding gloom can unfold 
The skyey chart with its worlds of gold ; 

Only the darkness can make the night 
A fathomless miracle of light! 

“ Only the shadow of night in the heart 
Reveals to the soul the heavenly chart; 

Only the darkness that falls at our feet 
Can make the meaning of God complete.” 

Mr. Thayer has attempted a few sonnets, but 
lyrical poems are certainly his forte. 

The Romance of Dennell. By John Rickards 
Mozley. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) The 
rough and perilous course of true love is the 
old, yet ever new, theme of this long narrative 
poem in blank verse. Buffeted by the waves 
of disaster, vexed by all the malice of fortune, 
separated by the wide Atlantic, Mr. Mozley’s 
hero and heroine remain faithful to the end, 
though Dennell, as becomes his inconstant sex, 
is much less heroic in fidelity than his beloved 
Helen. The story, so far as its plot goes, is of 
the simplest order, and, it must be confessed, 
is beaten out a little thin for lack of incident. 
Its happy denouement is clearly apprehended by 
the experienced reader, who can never be 
greatly excited by the woes of these lovers or 
the bitter consequences that threaten them by 
reason of ’an ancient feud between Donnell’s 
father and Helen’s. And here we touch the 
chief defect of the poem—its failure to sustain 
any deep and enduring interest in its progress. 
Mr. Mozley handles the verse with considerable 
deftness. It is truly plastic in his hands, and 
flows without meeting any serious obstacles 
in diction to mar its smooth advance to the 
haven of a happy rest. If anything may be 
urged against its metrical quality, it is rather 
too evenly modulated, and shows a facility that 
is likely enough to pall on the susceptible ear. 
The story, in fact, is neither strong enough nor 
sufficiently potent in dramatic interest to 
prevent the reader being cloyed by the man¬ 
nered artificiality of the medium of narration. 
One passage will suffice to show how nature is 
stifled and propriety of expression fettered by 
the author’s choice of blank verse. Dennell 
has been grievously injured in a South American 
mine, of which he was superintendent. When 
convalescent he asks Conway, a merchant, the 
cause of the catastrophe, and is told how 
cortain miners and slaves had plotted a rising: 

“There are those who strive 
To free the slave and build the edifice 
Of equal right, on ruins of the state. 

Such men have plotted in one night to raise 
An army of the Afric blood, conjoined 
With neediest men of Europe's progeny. 

In divers parts the keen assault was planned; 

In ohief against your mine." 

It need scarcely be pointed out that the com¬ 
mercial mind would, in no circumstances, 
relieve itself in this stilted fashion. All the 
characters of the poem talk what is commonly 
considered poetry, even when nature and the 
occasion demand straightforward English prose. 
Mr. Mozley never forgets he is writing a poem; 


and certainly fails to remember that what is 
appropriate and really poetic in the .language 
of the lovers, is strangely inartistic in the 
intercourse of plain matter-of-fact folk. Strict 
observation of the law of discourse go -s a long 
way towards the attainment of dramatic accent 
and veracity. 

Memories and Thoughts. By the Countess of 
Cork. (Bell.) Not even a dedication to Mr. 
Gladstone can raise this book above the level 
of ordinary “occasional” verse. Its chief 
interest lies in a poem at the end—never 
hitherto published—by Canning. The poem 
was written to Miss Scott before their marriage, 
and contains one finely sonorous verse: 

“ So to proud heights should fav’ring Fortune 
lead. 

Or dreat in frowns her fleeting gifts recall, 
Firm in thy faith the dang’rous path I tread. 

Or sheltered in thy arms forget my fall ” ; 

and much elevated, though not, perhaps, very 
poetical, as opposed to rhetorical, diction. In 
the other poems, which are largely “ charac¬ 
ters ” or “ memories,” there is alack of humour, 
from which the drop into bathos is oasy. Of 
George Eliot, e.g., it is written (p. 18)— 

“ How didst thou sink to depths indeed, 

By losing faith’s small mustard-seed! 

It is difficult to avoid a smile at the patronising, 
yet absurd, tone. So, of Sir A. Cockbum 

(p. 20)- 

“ How charming a companion, how rare a friend 
was lost, 

When Cockburn turned him to the wall and 
yielded up the ghost! ” 

the sigh actually forces a smile. Some of the 
translations run prettily; but the grand want 
of the whole book is self-criticism—the recog¬ 
nition that a thought worth thinking is not 
necesarily worth versifying, nor, if versified, 
worth publishing. The little poem from Goethe 
(p. 79) is neat and pretty. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Duke of Devonshire has lent his unique 
copy of The Taming of a Shrew to Dr. Furnivall 
for his series of “Shakspere Quarto Facsimiles,” 
of which the two parts of The Whole Conten¬ 
tion, Quarto 3, 1019 (for 2 and 3 Henry ■ VI.), 
edited by Dr. Furnivall, are the latest issues. 
Twenty-five of these facsimiles are now out; 
the text of two more, the first and second 
quartos of Pericles, are printed, and the Fore¬ 
words to the first quarto passed for press by 
Mr. P. Z. Round, who edits them. Four 
quartos of Richard II. are in the hands of their 
editor, the Rev. W. A. Harrison, of the New 
Shakspere Society, and will be printed by four 
different lithographers, so as to secure their 
spoedy issue. The undated quarto of Romeo 
and Juliet is in Mr. Herbert A. Evans’s hands, 
for marking; Mr. Griggs’s negatives of Much 
Ado and the Merchant of Venice are completing 
by Mr. Praetorius; and, as soon as they are 
done, he will go to Cambridge to photograph 
the unique Trinity Troublesome Raigne of 1091, 
and to Oxford to take the unique Bodleian 
Contention, 1591, True Tragedy, 1595, and Famous 
Victories, 1598, so that the whole series of 
forty quartos may be completed some time this 
side of Christmas. The first facsimile, Hamlet 2, 
was issued in March, 1879; but the series was 
stopped for two years by the fire which de¬ 
stroyed the whole of Mr. Griggs’s negatives 
and stock. 

Miss Evangeline F. Smith, who published 
about three years ago a novel in three volumes 
called In a Vain Shadow, which attracted a 
good deal of attention as a first essay in fiction, 
has now completed another novel, which will 
be issued some time next month in a single 


volume by Messrs. Spottiswoode, Jones, t 
Bennett, of Fleet Street. It will be entitled 
A Cruel Necessity. 

A metrical English volume of Fouqtri’s 
Undine is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock u 
nearly ready for publication. 

The authorised English translation of the 
first volume of Karl Marx’s Das Kapital will 
be published early in the autumn hy Means. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. It will be edited 
by Dr. Frederick Engels, one of Man's 
literary executors and his life-long friend and 
coadjutor. 

Mr. John D. Ross has been engaged for 
some years on a work which is now in the press, 
entitled Celebrated Songs of Scotland. It will 
contain seven hundred of the most popular 
songs from King James Y. to Henry Soott 
Riddell, with memoirs of the writers, notes, 
glossary, and an index. 

The first part of the Brighton College Begider 
is now at press, containing the names of the 
first thousand boys who entered the school 
betwoen 1847 and 1863, with a brief account of 
their subsequent career, so far as accessible. It 
has been edited by Mr. H. J. Mathews. 

The New Shakspere Society will print Sir 
Edward Sullivan’s paper on Hamlet’s age, in 
which he argues that Shakspere, in his seoond 
cast of the play, the second Quarto, deliberately 
altered Hamlet’s age to thirty from the nine¬ 
teen of Quarto 1. Sir Edward holds that 
Laertes’s speech to Ophelia about the “ youth 
of primy nature,” “ nature cressant,” and all 
other allusions, are consistent with this view. 
“ Young Hamlet,” he says, is a mere name to 
distinguish him from his father, like “young 
Fortinbras.” Horatio, who, on the day young 
Hamlet was bom, saw his father combat the 
ambitious Norway, must have been fifty, or 
near it; Guildenstem and Rosencranz, though 
in “ consonancie of our youth,” must have been 
full-grown men. The whole play is on this 
point harmonious, and not—according to the 
prevalent view—revised in its first part on the 
nineteen-ag i of Quarto 1, but altered in its 
last part to the thirty of Quarto 2. As to tee 
“ schoole in Wittenberg,” does not Nash note 
how late the Danes sent their children to 
school, “ so that you shall see a great boy with 
a beard learne his A, B, C, and sit weeping 
vnder the rod when he is thirty yeeres olde” ? 

A member of the Library Association having 
offered a prize of three guineas annually for 
three years for an essay on some subject in 
librarianship or bibliography, the Council pro¬ 
pose as the subject of this year’s competition, 

‘ ‘ The Extension of the Free Libraries Acts to 
Small Places.” Essays should be sent in not 
later than August 20 to E. C. Thomas, Es;., 
hon. sec., 2, South Square, Gray’s Inn. 

According to the report of the Astor Library, 
at New York, the number of readers during l»So 
was 72,584, being a large increase on thepre¬ 
vious year. The number of volumes added, not 
including pamphlets, was 6,852, bringing the 
total number up to about 221,000. The sum 
spent on books and binding was 24,376 dollars 
(£4,875.) The invested fund of the library, 
entirely the gift of the Astor family, now 
amounts to 1,412,374 dollars (£282,475.) In 
addition to an annual volume of accessions, 
Mr. J. J. Astor has had a new catalogue of the 

whole compiled by Mr. C. A. Nelson, of whic 
the first volume has just been published. 


THE FORTHCOMING- MAGAZINES. 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard, 
will publish his “Personal Beminiscenses or 
Thomas Carlyle” in the July number otthe 
New Princeton Review, the English edition oi 
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which Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton will issue 
early next month. Prof. Norton was on most 
intimate terms with Carlyle, and was in the 
habit of making notes of their conversations 
at the time. He has been assisted in his paper 
by a mass of correspondence placed in his hands 
by the niece of Carlyle. The paper pour- 
trays a more loveable aspect of his character 
than is generally apparent in Mr. Proude’s 
Memoirs. 

Tiie Expositor for July, commencing a new 
volume, will contain an etched portrait of the 
Bishop of Durham, with a biographical sketch 
by Dr. Sanday. The other contributors will 
include the Bishop of Derry, Canon Kirkpatrick, 
and Prof. Gheyne. 

Before his death Mr. Jewitt had corrected 
his last article on “Quaint Conceits in Pot¬ 
tery,” which will appear in the July number 
of the Antiquary. Mr. T. Fairman Ordish will 
resume his papers on “ London Theatres ” ; and 
there will be papers on “Visitors to Bath 
during the Reign of James I.,” “ Old Fulham 
and Putney Bridge,” and “ Folklore of a North 
Lincolnshire Village.” 

Mr. Henry Frith will contribute to the 
new volume of Little Folks magazine, commencing 
with the July number, a series of papers called 
“ How, When, and Where,” picturing the funny 
side of the old nursery rhymes with which all 
children are familiar, and showing “ how, 
when, and where ” certain events happened to 
our nursery heroes and heroines. 

Among the contents of The Scottish Church 
for July will be “Ashore in Norway,” by Mr. 
Logie Robertson; an article on Sarawak; 
“The Russells of Yarrow”; and “The Free 
Kirk Claim of Rights.” 


huno feliciorem, nop fabulosas inter insulas sed 
Academicae iuventuus in amore perpctuo, in amore 
mutuo, invenisse crediderim. Trans occidentis 
amplum ilium sinum, levi phaselo vectus, diu 
naviget: nautili illius ritu, quern versibus tarn 
pulchris descripsit, indies * per ampliora ad altiora’ 
tendat. Suam Academism, per tot saecula feliciter 
conservatam, intra paucos menses carmine saeculari 
iterum cclebret, diuque su pc rates ipse exomet: 
nostrae denique Academiao honoris causa adscrip- 
tus, diu et nostrum et totius licterarum reipublicae 
ad fructum floreat, vigeat, valeat, litterarum doctor, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes.” 

The name of Mr. John Bright has been added 
to those upon whom a honorary degree is to be 
given at the forthcoming commemoration at 
Oxford on June 30. It is also proposed to 
confer the honorary degree of M.A. on Dr. 
Reinhold Rost, librarian at the India Office. 

On the occasion of the visit of repre¬ 
sentatives of the Colonies and India to Cam¬ 
bridge sometime in the month of July, it is pro¬ 
posed to confer honorary degrees on some of 
the distinguished visitors, and also to invite 
them to an official reception, on behalf of the 
university, in the FitzwUliam Museum. 

The provost and fellows of Trinity College 
Dublin, have passed a grace to confer the 
honorary degree of LL.D. upon Professor 
Jowett, Professor Kennedy, and Professor Tyn¬ 
dall, at the summer'commencement on July 1. 

It is proposed to confer the honorary degree 
of M.A. at Cambridge upon Dr. Karl Breul, 
university lecturer in German, and also upon 
Dr. Eugen Braunholtz, university lecturer in 
French. 

The library syndicate at Cambridge has 
agreed to purchase, from the executors of the 
late Mr. Henry Bradshaw, the Madden collec¬ 
tion of ballads and songs, for the sum of £500. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The following is the speech delivered 


by 


the Public Orator (Dr. J. E. Sandys) in pre 
senting Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes for the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters at Cam¬ 
bridge on June 17: 

“ Trans aequor Atlanticum, ex Academia nobiscum 
nomine non uno consociata, nuper ad nos feliciter 
advectus eat vir non Bcientdarum tantum amore sed 
litterarum quoquo laude insignia, qui ‘ Phoebo 
ante alios dilectus ’ donum Apollinis non unum 
accepit, sed medendi artem cum eloquendi peritia 
et carmina pangendi facilitate coniunxit. Iuvat 
nuper audivisse earn cuius carmen prope primum 
‘folium ultimum’ nominatum est, folia adhuc 
plura e scriniis suis esse prolaturum. Novimus 
quanto lepore descripserit colloquia ilia ante- 
meridiana, symposia ifla sobria et severa sed eadem 
festiva et facets, in quibus totiens mutata persona, 
modo poeta, modo professor, modo princeps et 
arbiter loquendi, inter convivas suos regnat. Ta- 
libtis libellis comitati, etiam Sc andina vian soli- 
tudines tolerare possomus; talibus libellis edocti, 
vitae humanae societatem melius diligere discimus. 
Societatis vinculo artissimo cum huiusce populari- 
bus coniuncti, vix recordari volumus, hoc ipso die 
fere centum abhinc annos proelium illud inter 
colonos nostros et nosmetipsos esse commissum, 
cuius monumentum, fortium virorum in honorem 
conditum, Cantabrigiae Transatlanticae viciniam 
prospicit. Iuvat potius meminisse diem eundem 
cum scriptoria egregii, Addisonii nostri, memoria 
consociatum esse. Iuvat verba in illius laudem 
olim scripta mutuari, dum gratias hodie agimus 
‘ haud ignobili poetae, in oratione soluta contexenda 
Bummo artiflei, censori morum gravi sane sed et 
periucundo, levioribus in argumentis subridenti 
suaviter, res etiam serias lepore quodam suo con- 
tingenti.’ Ille vero ne quinquagesimum quidem 
vitae annum vidit; hie autem fere eodem aetatis 
tempore nova fama effioruit,—velut olim ubi in 
ipso auctumno novus refulget aestatis splendor, 
Videor mihi vatem quendam canentem audivisse, 
ilium cuius in corde aestas aetema fioreret, non 
vocandum esse senem. Equidem iuventutis per- 
petuae fontem ilium quern trans aequor Atlanticum 
Hispanorum nautae frustra quaerebant, nautam 


SCOTCH JOTTINGS. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
Edinburgh International Exhibition is the 
“ Old Edinburgh St-eet,” in which Mr. Sydney 
Mitchell has combined, with good taste and 
accurate knowledge, reproductions of the more 
picturesque and historical buildings of the 
ancient city. A pleasantly writton little hand¬ 
book to this section of the exhibition has been 
compiled by Messrs. J. C. and A. H. Dunlop, 
and illustrated with a profusion of rough, but 
vigorous and frequently humourous, sketches 
by Mr. W. B. Hole. 

In one of the “booths” in this street the 
Messrs. Ballantyne, Hanson & Co. exhibit an 
interesting gathering of old examples of typo¬ 
graphy, and various antique appliances of the 
printers’ craft. They also snow a curious 
portrait of Sir Walter Scott—a copy by William 
Maris of the well-known bust by Raeburn, in 
which the “ square touch ” and emphasised 
carnations of the Scottish portraitist are oddly 
translated by the softened outlines and the wan 
silver tone of the modem Dutch school. Here, 
too, they exhibit Sir Walter’s desk and chair; 
and an old wooden hand-press, similar to that 
upon which the Messrs. Ballantynes printed the 
original editions of the “ Waverleys,” is at work 
in the booth, issuing a dainty little sketch of 
the life of Sir Walter. This, from the pen of 
the Rev. James Wood, is written with verve 
and precision, and gives in brief compass such 
significant facts regarding the ancestry, train¬ 
ing, and career of the Wizard of the North, 
and the character and influence of his works, 
as may be fittingly remembered by the visitor 
to the city of his birth. We believe that the 
book has been honoured by the approbation of 
Mr. Rustdn, that most vivacious and most 
fastidious of the biographers of Scott. 

Messrs. Annan & Swan, of Glasgow, adopt¬ 
ing a process which—if we may judge from 


results—closely resembles that of Messrs. 
Goupil, have recently executed some excellent 
reproductions of paintings, including a series of 
works by members of tne Glasgow Art Club, 
which compares favourably with the lithographs 
which four years ago formed the first publica¬ 
tion of that body. They have also reproduced, 
as a commission from the Queen, a pair of 
subjects of favourite dogs, after Mr. Gourlay 
Steell, Her Majesty’s Animal Painter for Scot¬ 
land, which successfully catch the characteris¬ 
tics of that artist. Their most important 
publication, however, is a portrait of the late 
Principal Tulloch. from a painting by Mr. 
George Reid. Only a few days after the death 
of the Principal, who was one of the Queen’s 
chaplains and her greatly honoured personal 
friend. Her Majesty spontaneously intimated 
to the artist that, if a transcript of his portrait 
in the Royal Collection at Windsor should be 
desired by the public, every facility would bo 
given for its reproduction. The work was 
accordingly placed in the hands of Messrs. 
Annan & Swan, who have now published it in 
a successful photo-engraving. The painting 
was executed in 1878, when Tulloch held the 
post of Moderator of the Church of Scotland; 
and he is represented in his robes of office. The 
strong, noble, bearded face shows just a touch 
of weariness and suffering, the result of fre¬ 
quently recuring ill-health and the strain of an 
ever-busied life. The clear definition and pre¬ 
cision of Mr. Reid’s method of portraiture lends 
itself well to the mode of reproduction chosen, 
and the transcript does satisfactory justice to 
the original. It is full of richness, force, and 
delicacy ; and, printed in ink of a mellow brown 
colour, it is pleasantly suggestive of an old 
mezzotint print. The portrait will certainly 
hold an honoured place in many a Scottish 
manse, where the name of this learned, genial, 
and’ eloquent Soottish Broad-Churchman will 
long be a household word. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE QUEEN’S ACCESSION. 

To-day o’er what far seas, from what far lands, 
Come sounds of greeting to our British shore. 
How many glad bells ring, what cannons roar, 
What nations lift congratulating hands 
To Heaven and thank the Giver, for she stands 
The truest Queen that ever empire wore; 
Lady of all our patriot hearts before 
Our willing ears have heard her just commands. 
She stands upon the stairway of the years. 

Aad sorrow, too, has clomb her royal height; 

Bereft of children, consortless, alone, 

Her empire is unbounded, for the right 
She rules by is the sovereign right of tears, 

Love is her sceptre, sympathy her throne. 

H. D. Rawnsley. 


A VISION. 

I dreamed a dream. After long hours of pain 
And parting I had died, and lived again; 

And, floating, somewhere far beyond the skies, 
Had found the guarded gates of Paradise, 

Where, to the Angel of the flaming sword, 

I showed my pass signed “ Servant of the Lord.” 

“ Enter! ” the Angel cried, “ and have no fear, 
Friends of your friend are always welcome here.” 

I bowed; the doors flew wide; I heard the singing, 
And saw the blest through golden ether winging 
As thick as, when an earthly sunbeam floats 
Across a room, within it dance the motes. 

There was the Banker who, from fraud-got store, 
Had left a deodand to endow the poor; 

The grim Inquisitor whose pious zeal 
Showed heretics the flames he’d have them feel; 
The gallows-houselled Felon’s scarce-won wraith 
—For what are Hope and Charity to Faith ?— 
Yet, of all those who taught mankind to rise 
Above this sordid world of woes and lies, 

Of those by whom Man’s progress was begun 
In Love and Wisdom, I beheld—not one. 
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My spirit sank. “ Ah, sir! ” in grief I cried, 

“ Have you no souls of nobler sort inside P 
I dare not seek to live with such as these: 

Where are Aurelius, Zeno, Socrates P 
Spinoza, Galileo, Darwin, where ?” 

The Angel answered, pointing downward, 
“ There! ’’ 

I turned, and fluttered that way in affright, 

And reached, at length, a scene of softer light, 
Where those I sought—and more—with sober 
mien, 

Were gathered talking, active but serene. 

Voltaire advanced; and, pointing to the door, 
Said, “ Welcome, friend, toSheoI— Hell no more — 
These souls you see, the friends of all their kind, 
To make the worst of evil had no mind; 

And—truth to tell—had doubted from the first 
If there could be a region so accursed; 

Yet finding that, in fact, some things went ill, 

Put forth their practised energy and skill; 
Improved the climate, drainedthe Lake of fire, 
Talked to the fallen angels, trained the choir, 

Put down bad language, stopped theology, 

And made the agreeable Limbo that you see.” 

• • • • • 

\Caetera detunf]. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the current number of Brain (Macmillan) 
Dr. J. Hughlings-Jackson has a suggestive 
article on the comparative study of convul¬ 
sions. The writer is one of the few who bring 
to the discussion of pathologioal and medical 
questions a largeness of view gained by philo¬ 
sophic reflection. In the present article, work¬ 
ing on his well-known basis of a scale of 
nervous arrangements representing different 
stages of evolution, Dr. Hughlings-Jackson 
assigns a place to children’s convulsions in a 
corresponding scale of nervous discharges, by 
regarding them as involving discharges of those 
lowest organic centres (oentres of respiration, 
&c.) which are the most developed in the young 
child. The essayist has some luminous re¬ 
marks on the general nature of convulsions. 
As he reminds us, all metaphysic has not yet 
died out of the expression ‘ ‘ attacked by con¬ 
vulsion.” To the essayist the muscular rigidity 
induoed by a fit is simply due to an extra 
violent and extra rapid nervous discharge, 
which, by tending to generate simultaneously 
a number of varied movements, has for its final 
result no movement at all. Other articles of 
more than professional interest are Mr. Hors¬ 
ley’s criticism—by the aid of experiments made 
by himself—of Prof. Schiffs views as to the 
relation between the posterior columns of the 
spinal cord and the excito-motor area of the 
cortex; and Dr. Beevor’s defence of the ac¬ 
cepted view of the corpus callosum as a com¬ 
missure between the two hemispheres against 
the attacks of Prof. Hamilton. The present 
number of the journal offers ample proof that 
good neurological work is now being done in 
this country. 

Tite AHpreusstsche MonaUsclirift for 1885 is 
peculiarly rich in archaeological lore. The 
year begins with a paper on the foundation in 
th' thirteenth century of Dirschau on the 
Vistula by Duke Sambor; and the same number 
has two articles on tho musical history of 
Konigsberg—one on a treatise, De ratione com- 
ponendi cantus (1546), with notes on its author, 
Thomas Horner; the other, and more readable, 
a lietur-i on composers of church music and 
hymns in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies. To a more modern period refors a 
sketch of the Prussian Staatsrath in 1817, and 
of its anti-protectionist measures. The second 
quarterly part contains an impartial statement 
of the behaviour of East Prussia in the Seven 
Years’ War, and of Frederick’s attitude toward 
the province ; and also an ample collection, by 
H. Frischbier, of the natural history and 
physiographies! folklore which lies stored in 


the proverbs of the people. .A short paper on 
Balga sketches the geological history of the 
Frisches Haff. In the third pent, extracts from 
the diary of a pastor in the Kurische Nehrung 
from 1664 to 1672 enable Dr. Rogge to give 
glimpses into the economical and spiritual 
trials of a clergyman among a poor and super¬ 
stitious fisher-folk. Of part iv. the bulk is 
occupied by a list of the original documents for 
the annals of the town of Bastenburg. The 
articles on Kant are of slight amount during 
the year: the chief being an address by Dr. 
Beicke to the Kant Society on Kant and his 
correspondents, with an appendix giving 
several letters by Beck, which illustrate the 
growing divergence of view between the phil¬ 
osopher and his immediate disciples. With the 
commencement of 1886 the Altpreuuitche 
Monatsschrift appears on finer paper and 
with an increase in the year’s subscription from 
nine to ten shillings. The artioles for the 
quarter are largely local in their subject. The 
first deals with a project entertained in 1701 of 
adding a fourth to the three towns whiah then 
made up Konigsberg; a long essay (illustrated), 
by the philologist, Bezzenberger, traces the 
development of the Lithuanian house; and 
A. Keil describes at length the state of the 
elementary schools in Prussia and Lithuania 
during tho rule of Frederick William I. An 
after-dinner speech of Karl Lehrs on Kant, 
delivered in 1849, is here communicated from 
his papers. We wish the journal all success in 
its new departure. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE FIA OF DANTE. 

Siena: June&lffis. 

It is now more than three years since I first 
informed English lovers of the Divina Commedia 
of Dante, through the medium of the Academy, 
that they must consent to see the Pia dei 
Tolomei swept from her pedestal of centuries, 
and give place to a Pia of another noble Sims 
family. 

Casually turning over the pages of an Italian 
magazine, not so commonly read out of Italy 
as it deserves, I lately stumbled on a letter 
written by the erudite Keeper of the Archives 
of Siena, which describes the discovery, and 
fully corroborates the truth of what must from 
any other souroe have seemed to the world of 
Dante’s admirers rank heresy. I subjoin a 
translation of the letter of Commendatore L. 
Banchi, on whese capable shoulders henoe- 
forward rests the burden of proof, and await his 
promised book—delayed by his official duties 
as Syndic)of the City—with eagerness and ex¬ 
pectation. William Mkbcee. 


“ Translation. 

“ From the ‘ Cronaca ’ of the Giomalt Starve dtlU 
Letteratura Italiana, edited! by Ermanno Loeacher, 
1883. Vol. I., page 523. 

“ The announcement made from Siena by Ur. 
William Meroer in the Academy (No. 576), 19 
May, 1883, that in the splendid archives of that 
city documents had been discovered by a learned 
Italian which showed beyond doubt that the 
Pia alluded to by Dante in the laat four lines of 
Canto V. of the Purgatario oould not have been 
the Fla dei Tolomei, haa caused us to seek further 
explanations on this important matter from the 
very learned Director of the Siena Archives, the 
Commendatore Luciano Banchi. Now, we are 
rejoiced to publish the following letter, In which 
the distinguished gentleman certifies the truth of 
the statement put in circulation.” 

“ ‘ Chiarissimo Signor Novati. 

“ ‘ Rome, 21st June, 1883. 

“ ‘ You ask me what groundwork of truth there 
is in the news furnished by the correspondent of 
the Academy in reference to the Pia of Dante; and 
to avoid delay I reply at once from Rome, where I 
have just arrived. As there exist in the State 
Archives of Siena not a few documents which, 
more or leas directly, refer to persons or incidents 
recorded by the Alighieri, I have determined to 
publish them as a new and original commentary 
on some passages of the Divina Commedia. My 
estimable colleague Signor Alessandro Lisini has 
offered me his services, and, with kindly seal 
endeavoured to discover if other papers—that I 
will call “Dantesche”—were treasured in the 
Archives in addition to those known to us. Chief, 
but not sole, fruit of these researches was the 
making it clear that the Pia de’ Guastellori, wife 
and widow of Baldo Tolomei, oould not possibly— 
notwithstanding the concordance of all the com¬ 
mentators—be the same who inspired the well- 
known beautiful lines of the poet. This Pia of 
the commentators was still alive iu 1318 -that u 
to say just three years before the death of Dante; 
if she survived him I have not yet ascertained, hot 
it is certain that in 1318 she continued widow ol 
Baldo Tolomei. Without doubt she was then 
well advanced in years; and the veritable hello 
della Pietra, who was believed till now to be her 
husband and murderer, was close upon seventy 
years old in the year 1318. They were Wtli 
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therefore, past the age of love, jealousy, and 
romance. These and other facts will demonstrate 
that the widow of Baldo Tolomei was not the Ha 
■whom Dante celebrated. Who then was the real 
one f The answer, thongh difficult, will not now 
be impossible; moreover, to the question, and to 
others of the same sort, I hope the book I intend 
to publish, with the help of newly found docu¬ 
ments, on the Pia of Dante will amply reply. 

“ ‘ With true esteem and friendship, believe me 
yours devotedly, “ 1 L. Banchi.’ ” 


BUSKEN ITCET. 

London: June 15, 1688 . 

It is with great satisfaction that I have read 
the appreciative, and withal just, notice hy 
Mr. Grein of the great Dutch writer, Busken 
Huet. There is only one statement to which 
I would, with yo ur p ermission, suggest a sort 
of amplification. When he states that Busken 
Huet “ was the only writer whose bright, 
sparkling sentences ” could be compared with 
the style of the famous French critics, he loses 
sight of two other Dutch writers of fame who 
died a few years ago in the prime of their lives, 
and who in point of style, depth of thought, 
and breadth of conception, might well be placed 
on a level with the subject of Mr. Groin’s notice. 
I allude to B. C. Bakhuizen van den Brink and 
E. J. Potgieter. 8. van Straalen. 


of many of the letters, so numerous, that it j 
might have been not unnaturally feared that 
the courage which undertook so heavy a task 
was already beginning to flag; and that the 
accomplished editor was allowing himself to 
be diverted again to some of those other fields 
in which he has also done such good service. 
Bat, now that another instalment of the great 
work is issued, and the help of a colleague— 
whose thorough competence has been proved 
so brilliantly in the present volume—has been 


upon calendars of the time of Augustus. 
Magister, in Ep. clix. 6, certainly calls for an 
addition to the note, and the use of OtriKiirtpov 
in Ep. cli. 4 might have been explained more 
fully. In Ep. dxvii. 1 tot interregnis would 
have been made clearer by a reference, if only 
to Merivale, ii. 27. The triumph of Pomp- 
tinus is left unexplained on p. 164, to 
which plaoe the note on p. 183 should have 
been transferred with some expansion. The 
explanation given of ex iure on p. 216, "in 


secured, we may fairly hope that it will be accordance with legal rights of a citizen," is 

_• j_.1_Jii--_ l _ ii.. •_• i._ a . _il. • i._i.n__ a 


KOPT0A1OAO2. 

London: June 16,1883. 

Mr. Morshead’s inclusion of the word 
KopvBalo\os among those not quite happily 
translated by a compound word in Mr. Way’s 
remarkable version of Homer, induces me to 
suggest that a Saxon warrior name supplies 
the best rendering, and, at the some time, gives 
an illustration from a society curiously like the 
Homeric, though parted from it hy the great 
distance of time and place. I mean the name 
Cwichelm, which will be rem-mbered by 
students of the A.S. Chronicle as that of 
a brother of Ceawlin, and of a son of Cynegils, 
afterwards king of Wessex. Brihthelm is not 
the true equivalent, though a plausible one. 

B. F. Littledale. 


WEEK. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT 

Monday. June 21, 4 p.m Asiatic: “Early Buddhist 
Symbolism,” by Mr. Robert Sewell 

7.30p.ra. Education: “TheOrder of Studies,” 
by Mrs. Bryant. 

Tuesday, June 22. 8 p.m. Palestine Exploration Fund: 
Anniversary Meeting. 

4 p.m. Colonial and Indian Exhibition: Con¬ 
ference of the Anthropological Institute, •* Races of 
Australia.” 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: “The Progress of New 
Zealand for Twenty Years, 1864-188t,” by Sir Robert 
Stout. 

Thursday, Juno 21, 4 p.m. He’lenlo Society: Annual 
Meeting. 

8.30 p.m- Antiquaries. 
biday, June 25, 8 p.m. Browning: “Prince Hohen- 
Bilel-Schwangau,” by Mr. O. H. Herford. 

SAIUBDAY, June 26.8p.m. Physical: “ Certain Sources 
of Eiror in connexion with Experiments on Tor¬ 
sional Vibration,” by Mr. Hubert Tomlinson. 

8.45 p.m. Botanio: General Meeting. 


carried on steadily to a not too distant close. 

The character of Prof. Tyrrell’s commentary 
is well known to all who take an interest in 
Ciceronian Latin, and need not be dwelt upon 
at any length. The deficiencies lie wholly 
on what may be called the mechanical side 
of the commentator’s work. Language and 
matter alike are handled with an elegance 
and accuracy of scholarship which it would 
be impertinent to praise; but not seldom the 
scaffolding is taken down in cases where it 
might well have been left standing in the 
interests of the younger students. Canons 
are occasionally laid down which are sound 
enough in themselves, but which would have 
been impressed upon the memory of the 
reader better by the addition of one or two 
examples. Sometimes, too, statements are 
made upon points of history or archaeology, 
to which a reference might well have been 
added either to the original authorities or at 
least to standard books of reference. These 
are not only of service to the tiro, who ought 
not to be trained to believe things simply 
because he finds them in the notes, bat often 
they are at least convenient to the more 
advanced scholar. In some plaoes points are 
passed over which present no difficulty to 
a reader fairly familiar with the history of 
the time and with Cicero’s usual way of 
alluding to persons and events, but which 
prove stumbling-blocks to even an intelligent 
beginner. It is natural that an editor with 
Prof. Tyrrell’s thorough knowledge of his 
author and his time should overlook such 
points now and again; but they are, so far 
as they go, drawbacks to the usefulness of a 
work which, for the very reason that it is 
so comprehensive, will be consulted by many 
who are unable to read through the whole of 
it. My meaning will be best brought out if 
add that it is just where Mr. "Watson’s 
useful selection is strongest that Dr. Tyrrell’s 
weakest; and we may hope that the col 
laboration which is promised for the future 
may result in a little more tenderness for 
weaker brethren. For example: on Att.iv. 1,6, 
Dr. Tyrrell rightly enough notes “ eo biduo , 
two days afterwards; ’ illo biduo means ‘ two 


SCIENCE. 

Th* Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero 
Edited by B. Y. Tyrrell. Yol. II. Dublin 
University Press Series. (Longmans.) 

The appearance of this second volume of Prof 
Tyrrell’s edition of the letters of Cicero will 
be heartily welcomed ; and not less welcome is 
the expression of a hope that, by the co¬ 
operation of Mr. Purser, the next volume 
will succeed at a much shorter interval thaD 
that which has separated the first volume 
from the second. The bulk of Cicero’s corre 
spondence is so great, and the difficulties, 
both in the criticism and in the explanation 


days before’ but why not add such examples 
as Verr. ii. 64, venerat ad sum illo biduo Lae■ 
tilius quidam, and Caes. B. C., i. 41, eo biduo 
Caesar in castra pervenit ? (Does not in Pis. 
14 make the rule a little doubtful ?) Simi¬ 
larly one or two Latin examples might have 
replaced the quotation from Thucydides on 
Ep. xcviii. 3. The ludi Romani present some 
difficulties, but surely the note on p. 143 
implies a confusion with the Megalesia, which 
is made also in Smith’s Dictionary of Anti¬ 
quities, but which is quite indefensible. 
Mommsen holds that September 4 was added 
after Caesar’s death ((7. I. L., i. 401), and 
the dates given by Prof. Tyrrell rest only 


quite inconsistent with the interpretation of 
Gellius (xx. 10), “ out of court,” and appears 
irreconcilable with the corresponding formula 
“ in iure.” If Prof. Tyrrell has reason for 
rejecting this interpretation it would have 
been well to adduce it. Notes would have 
been welcome on me expedio ad Drusum (Ep. 
cxliii. 9 : of. Ep. cxliv. 5), or patris memoria 
(Ep. cxliv. 6). To criticisms such as these 
it might be naturally replied that Boot’s 
edition supplies all that is needful, and that 
a scholar like Prof. Tyrrell has something 
better to do than to transcribe the notes and 
references of previous editors. But, after all, 
it is not unreasonable to expect that what 
will certainly be the standard edition should 
be complete in itself; and that for this com¬ 
pleteness some amount of mechanical drudgery 
is indispensable. 

Bat one is almost eshamed to offer such 
suggestions, even in the interests of less 
advanced students, in face of the very 
numerous contributions of the highest value 
which-Prof. Tyrrell has made to the criticism 
of these difficult letters. It is hard to say 
whether he has done most service by his 
brilliant defence of some of the MS. readings 
needlessly altered by almost allreoent editors, ' 
or by his own emendations, and those of Mr. 
Purser, a large proportion of which are as 
certainly correct as they are invariably 
ingenious. Of Dr. Tyrrell’s own con¬ 
jectures those on Epp. xci. 5, cii. 3, 
cxxxiii. 1, cxliv. 7, cxlix. 1, clvi. 1, clviii. 1, 
ib. 2 (a most brilliant combination), and 
clxxi. 1 deserve to find a place in all future 
editions of the text; and the same may be 
said of Mr. Purser’s ou xcii. 3, xcviii. 2, 
cliii. 18 (bis), and clxxix. 1. I am sorry to 
find that Prof. Tyrrell, on Ep. cxliv. 3, allows 
ioculatorem to stand, on which I may refer 
to my introduction to the De Orators, p. 22. 

The happy and spirited bits of translation 
which added so much to the value of Prof. 
Tyrrell’s first volume are not less numerous 
or less successful in the second. The render¬ 
ing of postularim on p. 9 appears inconsistent 
with the context, as well brought out in the 
next note; and I do not like, on p. 86, “ not 
only to talk to me, but talk mo down, if you 
like,” as a rendering of et obloquare et eollo- 
quare. The renderings of iactare, emissarius, 
infrequens, and induetis are unquestionably 
right, thongh against authority. I cannot 
think that an erroneous explanation of domi 
esse is the foundation of the current explana¬ 
tion of the puzzling forts esse of Ep. cliv. 3. 
This is based rather upon the requirements of 
the context; and Prof. Tyrrell himself admits 
that the meaning cannot be far different, 
however we may arrive at it. Many would 
have been thankful for a rendering of Animum 
. . . leuissimum in Ep. cli. 3, and for a hint 
how to take quo in Ep. clxxviii. 2. The notes 
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on points of grammar are often very helpful. 
The subjunctive in Ep. clxxix. 3 is not neces¬ 
sarily consecutive; it is also required by the 
reported thought. It may be noted that Mr. 
Roby’s undue restriction of the force of tub 
■with the accusative, justly blamed on Ep. 
xeiii. 1, has been set right in the latest edition 
of his School Grammar. 

I ought not to leave unnoticed the brilliant 
historical essays in which Prof. Tyrrell con¬ 
tinues his sympathetic defence of Cicero’s 
conduct during that very time when it appears 
most open to the sneers of Mommsen; nor the 
valuable pages in which, following Streicher, 
and aided by Mr. Purser, he gives the results 
of a minute study of the Harleian MS., and 
shows its independence of the Medicean, and 
its value in the criticism of the Epistolae ad 
Familiarei. Though tho actual gain from 
the use of this MS. is not so much as could 
be desired, it is something to have even a 
little fresh light on some perplexing passages; 
and the reading Cinneit for meis in cliii. 11 
is right beyond dispute. 

New editions very seldom receive the recog¬ 
nition which is due to the labour spent upon 
them. Hence I may take this opportunity of 
calling attention to the numerous corrections 
and additions which have been made in the 
second edition of Prof. Tyrrell’s first volume, 
which has just been issued. The introduc¬ 
tion and the notes have evidently been revised 
with great care, and the work now appears 
in a form in many ways improved. It is 
unfortunate that the improvements are, as 
a Tule, such that they cannot be easily-made 
accessible to that much-deserving and much- 
suffering class—the purchasers of first editions. 
The careful revision of the first volume has 
encouraged me to enter into details in noticing 
this second volume, which otherwise might 
have received only that warm and grateful 
recognition which will be on all hands offered 
to it. A. 8. Wilxiss. 


TWO FARSI BOOKS. 

Qanje shdyagdn, Andarze Atrepdt Muratpand&n, 
Madigdne chatrang, and Andarze Khusroe Kavd- 
tan. Tho original Pahlavi texts, with Gujarati 
and English translations by Peshutan Dastur 
Behramji Sanjana. (Harassowitz: Leipzig.) 
The Pahlavi student, whose chief difficulty lies 
in gaining access to sufficient materials for 
prosecuting his studies, will gladly welcome 
these thirty-six pages of Pahlavi texts in their 
original characters, of which twenty-seven are 
now printed for the first time. These texts 
are, however, weighted with the same accom¬ 
paniments as the learned Dastur has found 
necessary for recommending his edition of the 
Dinkard to his fellow-countrymen as well as to 
European scholars, of which only the English 
introduction and translation are likely to be 
useful to the latter. The Qanje shdyagdn pro¬ 
fesses to be a memorandum ( yddkdr ) of religious 
and moral maxims, drawn np at the command 
of King Khusro Noshirviin (a.d. 531-79) by 
Buzurg-mihr, his prime minister, and deposited 
in the ganj-i shdikan, or royal treasury. The 
oldest MS. of this text consulted by the editor 
was written by Herbad Kftmdin, a copyist who 
flourished in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century. In this MS. tho text ends abruptly 
with § 120; but a copy of another very old 
MS. exists, which carries on the text to a 
natural conclusion about eighteen lines further 
on. While §§ 121-59, which the editor has 
found succeeding § 120 in a modern MS., are 


generally written as a separate admonitory 
treatise, often called the Pandndmak-i Zara- 
tusht ; and §§ 160-69 form a third treatise of a 

A 

similar nature. The Andarze Atrepdt liard- 
spanddn has been previously published as a 
pandndmak, with a Gujarati translation by 
Sheriarji Dadabhai in 1866; but there are 
reasons for believing that this treatise is still 
incomplete, and that the last third of its text 
remains unpublished. The former half of this 
unpublished text has not been yet discovered ; 
and the latter half, having become detached 
from its context, remains unrecognised in a few 
old MSS., but is sometimes called the Haqiqat-i 
rdzhd, or statement of the days, because the 
greater part of it is an account of the particular 
actions appropriate to each of the thirty days 
of the month. The Mddigdne chatrang, or 
treatise on chess, relates how Devasarma, 
monarch of the Hindus, sent one of his wise 
men (whose name is corrupted into Takhtritiis), 
with presents and the game of chess, to King 
Khusro N6shirvan, to request that Persian 
ruler either to explain the game or to pay 
tribute. After three days’ consideration Buzurg- 
mihr explains the game and checkmates Takh¬ 
tritiis. He afterwards invented the game of 
backgammon, which he called Nev-Artakhshir, 
and was sent with it and other presents to 
Devaaarma, who, being unable to explain the 
game after forty days’ consideration, was him¬ 
self compelled to pay tribute. This tale is told 
as a tradition, and is probably derived from 
the original sourco of the version given by 
Firdausi in tho Shdhndmah, not from tho Shdh- 
ndmah itself. Tho Andarze Khusroe Kavdtdn 
professes to give the dying injunctions of King 
Khusro Noshirviin to his subjects, advising 
them to remain steadfast in their religious 
duties. By publishing these short treatises the 
editor has taken the best means for preserving 
them from the oblivion and destruction which 
threaten all texts that survive in only a few 
MSS. contained in private libraries. 

CiviUtaiion of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient 
Timet. Vol. I.—“Ethnography and Social 
Life.” Translated from the German of W. 
Geiger by Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana. 
'H. Frowde.) A German scientific work trans¬ 
lated into English by a Parsi priest is a novelty 
in literature; and when to this are added the 
facts that the original work is the best and 
most complete that has been written upon the 
subjects of which it treats, and that the trans¬ 
lation js as good and idiomatic as could [be 
expected from any Englishman, it may be 
safely recommended as a book well worth 
perusal by anyone who wishes to learn all 
that can be really ascertained, from the Avesta 
texts, about the manners and customs of the 
ancient Zoroastrians. The translator, who is a 
son of the high priest of the predominant sec¬ 
tion of the Parsis in Bombay, has selected for 
translation such portions of the original German 
work as he considered most likely to interest 
his fellow-countrymen and English readers in 
general. He has therefore confined his atten¬ 
tion, in the present volume, to §§ 23-43 (omitting 
a considerable portion of §§ 28 and 39) of Dr. 
Geiger’s book. These sections, which form 
nearly half of the German work, treat of the 
Avesta people and their adversaries, the manners 
and customs of the former, their ideas as to a 
future existence, the configuration of the world, 
and divisions of time, their domestic animals, 
agriculture, manufactures, medical treatment, 
habitations, and settlements. In addition to 
these a short but comprehensive essay on the 
religion of the Avesta, its sacred beings and 
demonology, has been contributed by Dr. 
Geiger as an introduction to the English trans¬ 
lation, and forms by no means the least in¬ 
teresting part of the work. 

E, W, West. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Ox Tuesday, June 15, Dr. B. H. Traqnair, as 
Swiney lecturer on geology, delivered the first 
of a course of twelve lectures in the theatre of 
the Natural History Museum, South Kensington, 
upon “ The Geology and Palaeontology of the 
Carboniferous System.” The course is to be 
continued on Tuesday, 'Wednesday, and Friday, 
at 4 p.m. Admission is free. 

Messes. Williams & Noboate have issued 
a catalogue of scientific works, chiefly in 
French, German, and other foreign languages. 
The total of the numbers is nearly 2,000, classi¬ 
fied alphabetically in five divisions; (1) general 
science, including travels, and transactions of 
learned societies; (2) anthropology’ and pre¬ 
historic antiquities; (3) animal mology; (4) 
botany and agriculture; (5) geology and metal¬ 
lurgy. 

The Geologists’ Association has just issued 
a new part of its Proceedings, which contains, 
with other interesting matter, two articles of 
exactly the type which the association would 
do well to encourage. One of them is “On 
Flightless Birds,” by Dr. H. Woodward; the 
other “On Fossil Crocodiles,” by Mr. Smith 
Woodward. These papers —bo th of which come 
frGm officers of the British Museum—are care¬ 
fully prepared rhumft of their respective 
subjects, and will be of much value to students 
of vertebrate palaeontology. 

The last number of the Mineralogical Maga¬ 
zine contains an address delivered by Prof. 
Bonney on retiring from the presidential chair 
of tho Mineralogical Society. In this address 
he advocates the use of a binomial nomencla¬ 
ture in mineralogy, as in the biological sciences. 
Mr. Solly, of Cambridge, describes some 
interesting minerals from Cornwall, and gives 
a detailed history of the species known as 
axinite; while Mr. Miers, of the British 
Museum, continues his useful notes on mineral¬ 
ogical bibliography for the year 1884. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Peking Oriental Society has just issued 
the two first numbers of its Journal. No. 1 
consists of an interesting paper by Dr. Edlrin, 
on the “Allusions to China in Pliny’s Natural 
History ”; and No. 2 an article by Dr. Bushell, 
on “Some Ancient Boman Coins found in 
Shansi ” ; and one by Mr. Arendt, on “ Parallels 
in Greek and Chinese Literature." 

M. H. Zotexbeko, of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, has published (Paris: MaisonneuVe) 
a treatise on the Christian Romance of Barlaam 
and Joasaph, which was so popular in the 
middle ages, and which has for us a fresh 
interest from its incorporation of many of the 
legendary incidents in the life of Buddha. M. 
Zotenberg deals mainly with the Greek text of 
the; romance, of which the earliest MS. goes 
back to the eleventh century; and he also 
prints extracts from the Arabic and the 
Ethiopic versions. According to the Latin 
version, the author was the famous St. John of 
Damascus, who flourished in the eight century. 
This attribution has been generally accepted, 
and was adopted by Prof. Max Muller in his 
discussion of the subject. But all the early 
Greek MSS., from the eleventh to the fifteenth 
century, agree in stating that the romance was 
brought from India to Jerusalem by John, a 
monk of Saint Saba. M. Zotenberg is inclined 
to think that the Greek version is the original, 
and that it was written between 620 and 634, 
at the beginning of the controversies about 
monothelitism. M. Gaston Paris, in the Revue 
Critique, argues that it probably came from 
India through a Pehlvi and then a Syriac 
channel, like the Kaltiah and Dimnah, Ac. 
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The original Indian source appears to be the 
Lolita Vistara; but the closest similarities are 
to be found in the Chinese paraphrase of the 
Abintshkramana Sutra. 

Isr the series entitled “ Porta Linguarum 
Orientalium,” published by Reuther of Karls¬ 
ruhe, there has just appeared a Grammar of 
Aethiopic, with paradigms, chrestomathy, and 
glossary. 

MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Philological Society.— {Monday, 
May IS.) 

Dr. Jackson in the Chair.—Prof. Cowell read a 
paper on the Armenian Queen Anelyda in Chaucer’s 
“ Compleynte.” The late Mr. Henry Brad¬ 
shaw, in a conversation held shortly before his 
death, had identified her with An&hita ('a vatru), 
the ancient goddess of Persia and Armenia; and 
the object of the paper was to work out this sug¬ 
gestion. Mr. Bradshaw had supposed that Chaucer 
got the name Anelyda from a misreading of the 
name Anaetidem or Anaetida in some Latin MS., 
the t being mistaken for l. Chaucer may have 
found the name in Pliny xrxiii. 24, where we have 
an anecdote about a golden statue taken in 
Antony’s Parthian campaign, “aurea statua in 
templo Anaetidos posita . . . numine gentibus illis 
facratissimo”; or he may have found the name in 
a mediaeval Latin legend about some Armenian 
saint, as the early records of Armenian church 
history are fall of the persecutions of the Christians, 
because they refused to join in the licentious 
worship of this deity. Armenia had a special 
interest to English people in Chaucer’s time, 
which made it less unlikely for Chaucer to bring 
an Armenian queen into his story. Thomas of 
Walsingham relates that in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century a report spread in Europe that 
Cassianus, the king of the Tartars, had become 
a Christian. It was said that he had forced the 
king of Armenia to give him his daughter in 
marriage; and, when the eldest boy was bom, 
“inventus est hispidus et pilosus velut ursus.” 
The father gave orders that the child should be 
burned; but the queen begged that he might first 
be baptised, when he instantly became like other 
children. The chronicler adds, “ hoc viso, credidit 
pater et domus tota.” This Cassianus is evidently 
Ghazan Khan, who succeeded to the throne in 
1295. This story is no doubt a mere fiction; but 
it is well known that his father, Arghfin Khan, 
had communications with the Pope Nicholas IV., 
who sent an embassy to him in 1289; and D’Ohsson 
expressly says, “ Argoun aimait et protogeait les 
Chretiens.” Matthew Paris mentions that an 
Armenian bishop visited England in 1228, and in 
1252 some Armenian monks came for a short time 
to St. Albans. Thomas of Walsingham describes 
how in 1362 there was a tournament before the 
king and queen in Southfield, and some knights 
of Spain, Cyprus, and also Armenia were present; 
and Fabyan’s Chronicle says that the king of 
Armenia came over to England in 1384, and 
received large sums of money. Chaucer may have 
been at a loss for a native name to give to his 
Armenian queen; and so he had recourse to the 
name of the goddess whom he found connected 
with Armenia, exactly as Dr. Aikin, in his 
Evenings at Homo, when he was at a loss for an 
Indian name for the hero of his tale to illustrate 
the doctrine of transmigration, fell back upon the 
name of a well-known Indian deity, and called his 
tale The Tranemigratione of Indra. —Mr. Monro read 
a paper on “ Technical Terms in Roman Law,” of 
which the following is an abstract. I wish in this 
paper to remark on some of the methods in vogue 
for rendering into English the technical terms of 
Roman law, though what I have to say would 
probably be equally applicable to some other 
subjects. The principle I wish to advocate is that 
of, as a geiiBfal rule, not translating these terms 
at all, but simply transcribing them. To appre¬ 
ciate the question let us consider some of the 
various ways in which you may deal with technical 
expressions if you are translating a treatise in 
which they occur. (1) You may, as I say, tran¬ 
scribe them; leave them as they are in the original 
l an guage. Horn, for example, will remain horn. 
This I call the transcrlptiTe rendering. (2) Yon 


may use language of your own which describes 
what you think is the meaning of the original term. 
Seres will then, perhaps, become successor. This 
may then be called the descriptive rendering. 
(3) You may take the English term, which is most 
nearly connected with the original philologically, 
that is, in many cases, the original word in a 
modernised form. Seres will then be heir. This 
is the etymological rendering. (4) You may use 
the nearest corresponding English technical term. 
Seres will then be again heir, or perhaps executor. 
This is the technical rendering. Different render¬ 
ings may also be concurrent, as in the case just 
mentioned; or a rendering essentially of one 
character may be given in the guise of another. 
A few words on these various methods. (1) This 
I recommend, and will not discuss further at 
present. (2) This is a favourite method with 
Germans. I have a German translation of the 
Digest where hardly a single Latin word is allowed 
to pass. Patria potestas is “vaterliche Gewalt,” 
adoptio is “annahme an Kindes Statt,” &c. Mr. 
Poste translates suits heres “ self-successor.” In 
such translations one feels as if the force of the 
original were washed out. But I think it may be 
said with truth that the sense is spoilt and the 
translation hardly correct. The phrase “ taking 
in place of a child” does not translate adoptio. 
Adoptio means doing this with certain formalities 
implied ia the term. “ Taking in place of a child ” 
implies no formalities. (3) An objection to the 
etymological rendering is that English words 
ordinarily used without reference to the Latin 
from which they are derived have contracted 
a number of associations which mislead the 
imagination when they are used to translate 
the Latin term. For this reason I should think 
that people who speak Romance languages (among 
whom, for the present purpose, we must include 
ourselves) are, so far, badly situated for under¬ 
standing Latin words, and, consequently, Roman 
things. This would apply especially to Italians. 
An Italian who has to translate such a word as 
colonia can only write down what ia in form the 
same word; but this, though literally a transcrip- 
tive rendering, is practically the substitution of a 
modem term, and slightly vitiates the sense by bring¬ 
ing in strange associations. (4) Similar remarks 
may be made of the technical rendering. This, 
however, seems to me to be also objectionable in 
some ways peculiar to itself; it is almost certain to 
be inexact, and it deprives you of what is one of 
the main objects and points of interest in a study 
of Roman law, viz., comparison of ancient and 
modem law. Moreover, it conveys an impression 
that the translator wishes to display his learning. 
As illustrations of what I mean Iwill mention two 
cases. Mr. Poste renders arearium nomen (Gaius 
3.131) by “entry of a person as debtor to cash.” 
Mr. Moyle translates juratoria caulio (Justinian 
4.2.2) “ sworn recognizance.” The fact is, one 
hardly knows whether a given translation of a 
treatise is intended to assist a student in under¬ 
standing an original which he has before him, or to 
be a substitute for the original, which, for some 
reason or other, he is not supposed to read for 
himself. In the former case a translation of a 
technical term only anticipates an explanation 
given in the treatise, and is therefore superfluous; 
m the latter the assumption is made that the 
student is entirely unacquainted with Latin, which 
is very unlikely to be the case. In fact, the chances 
are that the phrase which is used to interpret the 
Latin is itself only intelligible to a student who 
can interpret it by the Latin. It is therefore of no 
use, and only gives trouble. A further objection 
to translating instead of transcribing is that it 
stereotypes meanings which are really open to 
question, of which various instances might be 
given, as where Mr. Poste calls suus heres “self- 
sucoessor,” or French writers translate legis aetio 
“ action de la loi.”—The president observed that 
the views expressed by Mr. Monro were the same 
as those that had guided him in his edition of the 
fifth book of Aristotle's Nieomaehean Ethics. 

Browning Society. — {Friday, May 28.) 

Prof. Edwin Johnson in the Chair.—A paper 
was read by the Rev. H. J. Bulkeley on “The 
Reasonable Rhythm of some of Browning’s 
Poems.” Mr. Bulkeley said there were many 
sincere and ardent admirers of Browning’s work 


who were shut out from half the enjoyment to be 
derived from it by their want of ear. They had 
mind for his thought, but no ear for his music— 
that music of rhythm which characterises most— 
indeed, nearly all—of Browning’s poems. Few 
or none of these poems resemble some of Shelley’s 
and Swinburne’s, for instance, in possessing no 
formal quality save music. He probably never 
aimed at suoh an effect. Language is always his 
servant, not his master. In his poems the rhythm 
is not absolute, but reasonable, dependent on the 
general meaning of the poem, or on the special 
image, thought, or emotion. To think there 
should always be music—sweet sound—in all 
verse is to confuse the principles of music with 
those of poetry. How keen inarticulate emotion 
should pass, as it becomes more absolute, from 
words into instrumental music is well put by 
Browning himself in “A Serenade at the villa”: 

“ What they could my words expressed, 

Oh, my love, my all, my one ! 

Singing helped the verses best; 

And, when singing’s best was done, 

To my lute I left the rest.” 

In “ Abt Vogler ” the same truth is expressed in 
grand thoughts and in a correspondingly grand 
harmony of words. If we hold that to be the very 
highest poetry where sound and sense are so very 
closely connected as to be inseparable, if poetry 
in its essence is imaginative thought, and in its 
form is imaginative thought expressed in appro¬ 
priate rhythmical language, then we may claim 
for Browning that he is a great poet and a great 
poetic artist, not solely or even chiefly on account 
of his thoughts, but also on account of his reason¬ 
ably melodious expression of them. The remainder 
of the paper was devoted to quotation and expo¬ 
sition of poems selected in illustration of the thesis 
of the paper, and included a specially detailed 
analysis of ‘ ‘ Before and After.” To the objection 
which might be urged that he had selected melo¬ 
dious and pleasing pooms, passing over those 
which are harsh and grotesque, Mr. Bulkeley 
maintained that the “harshness and grotesque¬ 
ness ” had always dramatic fitness, and that the 
poems so charged, such as “The Flight of the 
Duchess,” “ Holy Gross Day,” &o., were finely 
harmonious where they are, or seem to be, 
wanting in general melody.—The Chairman, 
having expressed the thanks of himself and 
of the meeting to Mr. Bulkeley for the paper 
and for the skilful mannei in which he had 
handled the subject, said that he considered 
Browning to have shown himself a greater master 
of rhythm, unless with very few exceptions, than 
any poet in our language. He fully agreed with 
the writer in his remarks on the imitative aspects 
of Browning's work, but did not rate that sort of 
skill as among the higher accomplishments of a 
great poet. Rhythm and the tone of sounds were 
of course different things. There was a rhythm for 
the eye and an inner rhythm, and in that inner 
rhythm, or the rhythm of the imagination, Brown¬ 
ing remarkably excelled. This was not, however, 
to be looked on as the cause of his obscurity, which 
was at least partly due to the fact that his lan¬ 
guage often hovered between the inarticulate ex¬ 
pression of music and the articulate expression of 
common speech.—In the discussion which followed 
Dr. Furnivall and Mr. Conner took exception, 
vigorously, to the contentions of the paper as a 
whole, anl denied that Browning, exoept in the 
rarest instances, wrote musical verse, ana that he 
could be called a master of metre. Mr. Conner 
said that had Mr. Bulkeley quoted the longer 
instead of the shorter poems, as would have been 
fairer, the difference that exists between a man 
supreme in metre and a man trying to express his 
thought in verse, would have been even more 
apparent. Browning was not a metrical master; 
for after one had attained to the meaning of his 
poems one had to intrude into them one’s own 
musical force. If one read, for example, “ Bor¬ 
dello,” with a striot regard to its punctuation and 
metre and no regard to meaning, the efteot cer¬ 
tainly would be curious.—Mr. Bernard Shaw 
replied that if the metrical quality was due to the 
reader and the intellectual quality alone to Brown¬ 
ing, then it might be said that if the full wealth 
of melody in a sonata of Beethoven could only be 
brought to light by a studious and enthusiastic 
player, the melody was put into the sonata by the 
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player and not by Beethoven. Evidently Brown¬ 
ing's poems were distinguished in his own mind 
from prose by some metrical quality, or he would 
have printed them as prose. Inability to perceive 
this distinction on the part of any particular per¬ 
son, however capable of appreciating the verses of 
Mr. Coventry Patmore, which had been quoted as 
“musical,” was no more conclusive as to its non¬ 
existence in Browning than the inability of admirers 
of “ Pop goes the Weasel” to perceive rhythm and 
melody in compositions of Bach and Beethoven 

S roved these not to be music. Dr. Fumivall and 
ir. Conner were no more wrong about Browning 
than Spohr and Weber had been about Beethoven, 
or the musical world in general, until recently, 
about Wagner, who was censured, just as Handel 
and Mozart had been before him, as producing 
formless cacophony. The objections to these 
great musicians and to Browning's work were 
merely the protests of the unaccustomed and pre¬ 
possessed ear; and such protests, especially from 
contemporaries, should always be made with 
becoming modesty.—At the close of the discussion, 
which was continued by several members, Mr. 
Bulkeley briefly replied. 

Ami H ropolooical Institute.—( Tuesday , June S.) 

P. Galton, Esq., President, in the Chair.—Mr. 
C. H. Read read a paper on “The Ethnological 
Exhibits in the Colonial and Indian Exhibition,” 
in which he reviewed briefly the collections to be 
seen in the various courts, and described in detail 
some of the objects. The author dwelt especially 
upon the meagreness of the collection sent from 
the Dominion of Canada, where there is such a 
vast field for ethnological enquiry.—Miss Buckland 
read a paper on “American Shell-work and its 
Affinities,” in which it was pointed out that the 
resemblance in shell ornaments found in mounds 
in various states of North America to those exist¬ 
ing in the Solomon and Admiralty Islands renders 
it highly probable that a commerce was carried on 
between the islands of the Pacific and the American 
continent prior to the Spanish conquest.—A paper 
was read by Mr. C. W. Rosset on “ The Maidive 
Islands.” The group contains upwards of 12,000 
islands, which lie in clusters called Atols. of which 
there are more than twenty. The King’s, or 
Sultan’s, Island is situated in Hal6 Atol, and here 
Mr. Rosset spent seventy days, as the Sultan 
would not allow him to visit the other Atols. The 
natives live almost entirely upon fish and rice; 
and, as the islands are not capable of producing 
grain of any kind, the rice has to be imported from 
India, the nearest point of which is about 350 
miles distant. The author gave an interesting 
description of the customs of the natives, and 
exhibited a large collection of photographs, dresses, 
and other objects of ethnological interest. 


Edinbubgh Mathematical Socibty.—( Friday, 
June 11.) 

Da. R. M. Fbhgcson, President, in the Chair.— 
Mr. Alexander Robertson discussed a problem in 
combinations; Mr. .Tohn Alison gave a mnemonic 
for a group of trigonometrical formulae; and Mr. 
A. Y. Fraser read a communication from Mr. 
George A. Gibson on integration by parts and 
successive reduction. 


FINE ART. 

The Life and Works of Joseph Wright, 
A.R.A., commonly called “ Wright of 
Derby." By William Bemrose. With a 
Preface by Cosmo Monkhouse. (Bemrose.) 

In 1858, the National Portrait Gallery, by 
the gift of Mr. W. M. Rossetti, became pos¬ 
sessed of a likeness of Joseph Wright, painted 
by himself, which is at once familiar and 
characteristic. It is a half-length of a 
slender, youthful-looking man, turning his 
face to the spectator, as he leans upon a 
portfolio. He has brown hair, and eyes 
which look keenly out of the picture, and he 
wears a yellowish-green coat. The portrait 


fills you with a sense of subdued delicacy and 
refinement, which attracts you again and 
again. At the National Gallery is the famous 
“ Experiment with the Air-pump,” exempli¬ 
fying at its best one of those curious effects 
of artificial light, with which, in the minds 
of most people, Wright is usually connected. 
A family group, with faces all lit from below, 
gather round the demonstrator. There is a 
lire bird in the receiver, and its impending 
fate is the source of a pretty commiseration 
on the part of two little girls. At the side 
a boy lets down a blind to exclude the 
streaming moonlight. These two pictures, if 
we had no other examples, might be said to 
be fairly representative of Wright’s best 
work, although he also attained to consider¬ 
able excellence in landscape. Mr. Bemrose, 
whoso recent life of him is at once the ex¬ 
pression, as Mr. Monkhouse puts it, of “ the 
love of art, the love of family, and the love 
of locality,” has loyally endeavoured to repair 
some of the injustice done by time to the 
reputation of a remarkable and individual 
artist. He has had access to much unpub¬ 
lished material; he has consulted ancient 
notes and memoranda; he has piously in¬ 
spected the relics, personal and otherwise, 
preserved by Wright’s relatives; he has even 
induced Mr. Seymour Haden to aid him with 
two special etchings; and, finally, he has 
secured for his preface the services of an art- 
critic of proved ability, who, wise in his 
generation, has done his best to forestall 
further comment by himself supplying an 
acute and excellent summary of Wright’s 
method, aim, and achievement. If, after all 
this earnest endeavour at excellence, we have 
an objection to make to the result, it is that 
the form of the book is too large. In his desire 
to render his tribute monumental, Mr. Bem¬ 
rose has made it unwieldy; and without some 
of those gymnastic wrestlings, in the throes 
of which j Punch once depicted the unhappy 
possessor of a modem Edition de luxe, it is im¬ 
possible to consult it with comfort. Another 
defect, upon which we would not lean too 
heavily, is the over importance given typo¬ 
graphically to mere reprints of lists and 
catalogues. But it is easy to see that this is 
the outcome of a passion for literal accuracy. 

Wright’s life does not seem to have been 
eventful, and was spent chiefly in the town 
where he was bom and educated. Three and 
a half years under Hudson in London, two in 
Italy, two in Bath, make up the sum of his 
wanderings and absences; the rest of his life 
was spent at Derby. In Derby, or its neigh¬ 
bourhood, he sold his pictures. It was in 
Derby that his name most lived on the 
tongues of men. But, as his biographer does 
not fail to point out, he deserves a wider fame 
than this. Not ranking, it may be, with the 
Hogarths, the Reynoldses, the Gainsboroughs, 
the Wilsons, he is above the Wests, the Barry s, 
and the Northcotes. He deserves a place, 
says Mr. Monkhouse, between them, though 
nearer the greater than the lesser men. His 
colouring, if not daring and original, is skilful 
and harmonious; and his management of effects 
of accidental and artificial light characterised 
by a skill and ingenuity so unmistakable that 
his more admirable qualities of grouping, de¬ 
sign, and gesture have sometimes been over¬ 
looked in consequence. The “ Orrery,” now 
in the Derby Art Gallery, the “Air-Pump,” 
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the “ Gladiator,” are all well-known examples 
of this side of Wright’s genius, familiar 
enough in the excellent mezzotints of Valen¬ 
tine Green, mezzotints which, in the happy 
days of their first production, could bare been 
procured collectively for the modest sum of 
fifty shillings. What would be their price 
now at Noseda’s or Colnaghi’s! The “Dead 
Soldier,” which Fuseli regarded as Wright’s 
“ one eminent success in the pathetic,” is still 
often to be seen in country houses, where 
Heath’s engraving of it figures as a pendant 
to Woollett’s “ Death of Wolfe ” or Sharp’s 
“Landing of Charles II.” Of his merely 
sentimental vein, Sterne’s “Maria,” of which 
Mr. Bemrose gives a process facsimile, is a 
fair specimen, worthy of that Hayley-cum- 
Seward epoch in which it was conceived. Of 
the endless conflagration and firework pieces, 
from which his contemporaries “snatched a 
fearful joy,” there is less to say; but his por¬ 
traits have more definite merit Admirable 
in their treatment of the picturesque costume 
of our ancestors, they are far from being 
mere conventional impersonalities. They are 
natural and unaffected men and women. 
“Unsophisticated by fashion or affectation,” 
says Mr. Monkhouse, “ Wright’s portraits are 
history in its simplest form.” 

Mr. Bemrose has accumulated a number of 
minor anecdotes respecting his hero’s younger 
days, some of which show once more how 
persistently the child is father of the man. 
The account of his early mechanical inge¬ 
nuities enables us to understand the presence 
of air-pumps and orreries in his later pic¬ 
tures; while we recognise the painter of 
innumerable firelight effects in the boy who 
could never pass a blacksmith’s shop without 
pausing to watch its light and shade. Of the 
mere trompe Vail quality of his work there 
seems to be no manner of doubt, as upon this 
theme there is quite a cluster of anecdotes. 
Once, we are told, a greyhound bounded up 
to its master’s portrait, and began licking the 
face. Upon another occasion, a lady requested 
that a cage, which was part of the picture, 
should be moved aside in order that she 
might see it better; and a country fellow, 
who was looking at the “ Old Man and the 
Ass” (from Sterne), tried to kick away a 
saddle which lay on the ground under the 
impression that it was real. But the best of 
these stories is one which dates as late as 
1883. A farmer and his wife were standing 
in the Derby Art Gallery before a “Boy 
blowing a Bladder,” and the curator heard 
Darby say to Joan in the Derbyshire 
dialect: “ Ah tell yer t’blither iz put behind 
t’picter, that’ns a real blither.” The wife 
replied that it was only a painted bladder. 
He then turned round and appealed to the 
curator, who had just entered the gallery, 
who assured him that the bladder was painted 
upon the canvas, whereupon the farmer 
became most indignant, and replied, “Doan’t 
yer think I knows a blither when ah seez 
un?” 

A good many of Wright’s letters from 
Rome and Bath find a place in Mr. Bemrose’s 
pages; but they do not greatly lend them¬ 
selves to quotation, although they are inter¬ 
esting as exhibiting the character of the man. 
Mr. Bemrose dwells also with some acrimony 
upon Wright’s quarrel with the Academy; 
and upon the strictures respecting his works 
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the Century of Painttra of Messrs. Bed- 
■ave, who certainly appear to have had a 
ickward and a forward voice in this matter, 
he volume contains some poems by Wil- 
am Hayley, whose son, said to have been 
promising artist, was at one time Wright’s 
upil. Mr. Bemrose may be congratulated 
a having succeeded in his labour of love. 
To one is likely to approach the subject with 
;reater facilities for doing justice to it; and 
lis industry and enthusiasm make it next to 
m possible to add much to the materials he 
tas brought together in his handsome volume. 

Axjsiin Dobsojj. 


PROF. MASPERO'S RESIGNATION. 

A.FTEH five years’ tenure of office, Prof. 
Maspero has resigned the most coveted, and 
certainly the most enviable, position to which 
an Egyptologist can aspire. When the news 
was first announced, it was received with some 
incredulity. We are, however, in a position to 
state that it is correct. By those who have 
known the circumstances of M. Maspero’s 
domestic life during the past few years, his 
decision, deeply as it must be deplored in the 
interests of science, is admitted to be inevitable. 
He went out to Egypt in 1881, a newly married 
man, accompanied by a young, charming, and 
devoted wife, who entered with enthusiasm into 
all the excitement and interest of his new 
career, and who subsequently shared with him 
the dangers and privations consequent upon 
the rebellion and the war. Over fatigue, over 
anxiety, the lack of a house in which to reside 
at Boulak, and the unhealthy conditions of a 
life spent on board a small steamer for at least 
nine or ten months in every year, were trials 
which Mdme. Maspero cheerfully accepted, but 
to which her strength has proved unequal. She 
has suffered a long succession of painful and 
dangerous illnesses; and, in the opinion of 
her physicians, the climate of Egypt is fatal 
to her. Prof. Maspero has, therefore, had 
to choose between his ambition as a savant 
and his duty as a man and a husband. 
We sympathise with his disappointment. We 
lament the irreparable loss to science, to history, 
to Boulak, to the world; but we admire lus 
unselfish devotion to his highest duties, and we 
heartily hope that he may be amply rewarded 
in the gain of health to Mdme. Maspero, and 
possibly to himself. 

Prof. Maspero will be succeeded in the 
service of the Khedive by his distinguished 
pupil, M. Grebaut, whose admirable translation 
of the Hymn to Amen-Ba (Boulak papyrus) 
and whose contributions to the Recueil des 
Travaux, have long since placed him in the 
front rank of rising Egyptologists. 


THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 

A public meeting will be held on Tuesday next, 
June 22, in the theatre of the Royal Institu¬ 
tion, to commemorate the twenty-first anniver¬ 
sary of the Palestine Exploration Pond. The 
chair will be taken by the Archbishop of York, 
who presided at the first publio meeting of the 
society on June 22, 1865. Prince Albert Victor 
has expressed his intention to be present. The 
meeting will be addressed by Sir Charles Wilson, 
Sir Charles Warren, and Capt. Conder, as former 
exploring officers of the society; by Mr. James 
Glaisher, chairman of the executive committee; 
by Canon Tristram, Sir George Grove, Mr. 
Walter Morrison, and Mr. John Macgregor, as 
founders of the society; and by Prof. Hayter 
Lewis, who will give an acoount of the recent 
discovery of what is believed to be the Second 
Wallof Jerusalem. It is proposed to make this 


the occasion of raising a special subscription 
for the accomplishment of three objects : 

(1) The recovery of the Second Wall. Con¬ 
cerning this. Prof. Hayter Lewis reports that 
it is a very old structure, ten feet in thickness; 
that it is built of stones dressed in the way re¬ 
garded as Jewish or Phenidan, i.e., with the 
marginal draft—like the stones in the lower 
courses of the temple wall and in the more 
ancient parts of David’s tower; and that there 
exists, outside the wall, a rock scarp which has 
been followed to the depth of fifteen feet. The 
course of the wall is now covered with houses, 
but it was laid open for 120 feet. If this be. 
indeed the Second Wall, the ascertainment of 
its course 'must either overthrow the present 
so-called Holy Sites, with the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre and the Tomb, or lead a new 
argument of the greatest weight to support 
the traditional view. It may be stated that 
Herr Schick’s opinion of its course places the 
Holy Sepulchre outside the wall. The Second 
Wall began at the Gate Gennath, “encircled 
the northern quarter of the city and reached 
as far as Antonia,” and probably contained the 
Valley Gate, the Comer Gate, the “ turning of 
the wall, fortified with towers by Uzziah (II. 
Chron. xxvi. 9), and the “broad wall ” (Neh. 
iii. 8; xii. 35). 

(2) The carrying out of an inquiry into the 
manners and customs of the people now residing 
in and about the Holy Land. Among the races 
and religions that will be subjected to this 
inquiry are the Greek Christians, Latin Chris¬ 
tians, ordinary Moslems, Metawileh, Druses, 
Maronites, Armenians, Bedawin, Fellahin, 
Ansariyeh, &c. The questions have been drawn 
up by Capt. Conder, in accordance with the 
scientific classification prepared ten years ago 
by Mr. F. Gal ton and others for the British 
Association, supplemented by a set specially 
drawn up by the Folklore Society. They are 
subdivided into classes, not only of subjects, 
but also of peoples to whom they are to be 
addressed. 

a The publication of materials now in the 
s of the committee. These include Capt. 
Conder’s survey of Eastern Palestine, with all 
his drawings and plans ; Le Comte’s drawings, 
made for M. Clermont-Ganneau’s archaeological 
mission; Hart’s natural history memoir; and 
Schumacher’s second survey (not yet received). 

With regard to forthcoming publications, it 
is announced that a new book by Capt. Conder, 
entitled Syrian Stone Lore, giving an account 
of Palestine and its people from the monuments, 
will be issued in October. Mr. Guy le Strange 
is compiling a Gazetteer of Palestine from the 
early Arab geographers, which he hopes to have 
ready by the end of the year. The Palestine 
Pilgrims’ Text Society has just issued to its 
members Procopius, and has in the press 
Mr. le Strange’s translation of Mukadessy 
and also Mr. Besant’s translation of the 
Norman-French description of Jerusalem, with 
notes by Capt. Conder. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS ON CHINA. 
The eleventh annual exhibition of Paintings on 
China, whioh is nowbeing held at Messrs. Howell 
& James’s, consists of 949 items of various 
degrees of excellence, but maintaining a high 
average. The exhibition this year also includes 
a number of pastels. Mrs. William Smith, of 
Woodclyffe, has been awarded the highest prize 
for amateurs—the Crown Princess of Germany’s 
gold badge—for two Persian designs. The 
“ Prinoess Alice ” prize—a silver badge—has 
been taken by Miss Elate Kirkman, with two 
plaques of finely painted flowers. The royal 
prizes for professionals have been awarded to 
the well-known artists—Miss Ellen Welby and 
Miss Charlotte H. Spiers; and the prize given 
by the judges (Messrs. Frederick Goodall and 


H. Stacey Marks) has fallen to Mr. Schuller, 
for several splendid studies of flowers. A sad 
interest is given to the exhibition by the last 
works of the most eminent of landscape painters 
on china—thelate Dominie Grenet. His follower, 
Mr. F. Gautier, is also represented, as well as 
M. Leonco and other clever foreign artists. 
Some charming landscapes and figures by Miss 
Linnie Watt, though “not in competition,” 
pleasantly keep her reputation alive as a painter 
on china. Wo do not quite understand why 
Miss J. Carle’s “ Lilac and Rose” (234) did not 
receive any prize or commendation from the 
judges, nor why Miss Alice Brady calls her 
very pretty semi-conventional design (186) 
“ Acacia.” 


OBITUARY. 


JAMES STEPnEXSCW. 


We regret to have to record the death of Mr. 
James Stephenson, the well-known line and 
mezzotint engraver. He was born in Man¬ 
chester, November 26, 1808, and served his 
apprenticeship to a commercial engraver named 
Fothergill; but after the expiration of his in¬ 
dentures he came, in 1830, to London, and 
entered the studio of William Finden, whom he 
assisted in many of his works, especially the 
beautiful vignettes after Stothard and Turner 
for Rogers’s Poems. About this time he gained 
the silver medal of the Society of Arts for an 
original figure-subject engraved in line, and 
soon afterwards he produced the “ Haunts of 
the Sea-Fowl,” after William Collins, for the 
Literary Souvenir of 1835; a view of “Bur¬ 
lington Quay,” after George Balmer, for 
Finden’s Ports and Harbours of the English 
Coast ; and “ Solomon’s Pools,” after Turner, 
for Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Bible. 
In 1838 the decline of the annuals and other 
illustrated publications induced him to return 
to Manchester, where he resumed engraving for 
manufacturers, but executed likewise some 
landscapes and portraits, among which were a 
private plate of the first Earl of Ellesmere, and 
two others of Dr. John Dalton, the famous 
chemist, the latter being from drawings taken 
by himself. He also designed and engraved 
some cartoons for the Anti-Corn-Law League 
which met with great success, and he assisted 
in the foundation of the Manchester School of 
Design. In 1849 he left Manchester and settled 
in London, engraving for some time chiefly 
book-plates, among which were ten vignettes 
after Mclan, Elmore, Egg, Horsley, Frank 
Stone, Thomas Faed, and Sir George Harvey, 
for the Library Edition of the Waverley Novels. 
These were followed, in 1855 and 1857, by 
three subjects from Tam O’Shanter and two 
from The Soldier's Return, all after John Faed, 
for the editions of those poems issued by the 
National Association for the Promotion of the 
Fine Arts in Scotland. In 1859 he sent to the 
Royal Academy, where he exhibited at intervals 
from 1856 to 1884, “ The Entanglement,” after 
T. H. Maguire, and, in 1861, his first plate in 
mezzotint, “My ain Fireside,” after Thomas 
Faed. In 1862 he completed in line the fine 
head of Tennyson, after G. F. Watts; but after 
this date his most important works were in the 
more popular style of mezzotint. They com¬ 
prise full-length portraits of the late “Earl 
of Derby,” after Sir Francii Grant, and 
of the “Prince of Wales” in academical 
costume, after Sir John Watson Gordon; 
“The Baptism of Christ,” after Robert Dow¬ 
ling; “The Great Day of His Wrath,” “ Tho 
Last Judgment,” and “ The Plains of Heaven,” 
after John Martin; “Ophelia,” after Sir John 
Everett Millais; and “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” “Her Majesty at Osborne,” and“ Tho 
Highland Whiskey Still,” after Sir Edwin 
Landseer. Besides these, Mr. Stephenson 
engraved during his later years several smaller 
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plates in line, some of which were published in 
the Art Journal. They include “The Dutch 
Girl,” after G. S. Newton; “Rosalind and 
Touchstone” and “Macbeth and the Witches,” 
after Sir Noel Paton; “The Ballad Singer,” 
after Maclise; “ Kept In,” after Erskine Nicol; 
“ The Wayfarers,” after Thomas Graham; 
“Edward II. and Piers Gaveston,” after 
Marcus Stone; “The Challenge,” after W. Q. 
Orchardson; and “The Favourites of the 
Emperor Honorius,” after J. W. Waterhouse, 
as well as “ The Sea Fight,” after Gustave 
Dore, for Tennyson’s Vivien, and two plates 
for tie illustrated edition of Her Majesty’s 
Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the High¬ 
lands. He also completed the engraving of 
Gainsborough’s portrait of the “ Hon. Frances 
Duncombe ” (afterwards Mrs. Bowater), which 
was left unfinished by the late Robert Graves. 
Among his pupils were Mr. Thomas Oldham 
Barlow, the engraver, and Mr. William Morton, 
of Manchester, now a water-colour painter. 

Mr. Stephenson died suddenly at his resi¬ 
dence in Dartmouth Park Road, Highgate 
Road, on May 28, in the seventy-eighth year 
of his age, and was interred in Highgate 
cemetery. His private life was marked by a 
sturdy independence of character, great sense 
of humour, and a never-failing cheerfulness of 
disposition, which kept around him a wide¬ 
spread circle of friends. R. E. Graves. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ESSAYS ON THE ART OF PHEIDIA8.” 

FitzwilUam Museum, Cambridge: June 8,1836. 

In a letter to the Nation of New York(April 29) 
M. Salomon Reinach accuses me of not having 
done full justice to the position held by the 
authorities of the Louvre Museum with regard 
to my discovery in 1881-82 of a head belonging 
to a metope of the Parthenon, in that I did not 
notice in my book on Pheidias the remarks 
made by M. de Yillefosse before the Societe des 
Antiquaries de Paris in connexion with my 
first publication of the discovery in 1882. I 
have sent a full' answer to M. Reinach’s letter 
to the Nation, showing that, from the day of 
the discovery to within the last few weeks, no 
indication, whether by word or deed, was given 
as to the identification of the head beyond 
what I published in my article and book. 
Since then M. Reinach has repeated his remarks 
in France; and I, therefore, beg you to 
print M. de Villefosse’s letter on the subject, 
which he has authorised me to publish. 

There is one point, however, which I 
should like to repeat, because I think it 
of general importance. It is my protest 
against M. Reinach’s view that suon dis¬ 
coveries as I have had the good fortune to 
make imply a corresponding ignorance on the 
part of the directors of a museum. This view 
endangers the progress of research. As a 
director of a museum myself, I should deem it 
a great misfortune if I should be forced to 
believe that every discovery made by investi¬ 
gators in the museum of which I have charge 
would so far prove my own deficiency in 
acuteness. Libraries and museums and their 
treasures might then become less accessible to 
researchers if they were presided over by 
custodians inclined to be less liberal-minded 
than the authorities of the Louvre have proved 
themselves to be in their dealings with me. 
Surely men like M. do Yillefosse and M. 
Heuzey have given sufficient proof of their 
sound scholarship without being endangered 
in their reputation by not anticipating all 
that may be discovered concerning the many 
thousands of objects in their care. 

Ciias. Waldstein. 

1 Cher Monsieur et Tit a-honors ColRgue,— 

“ Je suia absolument Stranger & 1’article public 
dans le journal The Nation de New York; je n’en 


ai connn l’exiatence que par votre lettredu 27 Mai, 
1886. Je ne vous ai pas envoy 6 le Bulletin des 
Antiquaires, e’est une faute ou plutflt un oubli, 
que je repare atyourd’hui; je supposai que notre 
ami common S. 8. Lewis qui le revolt & Cambridge 
vous aurait mis au conrant de ma communication. 

“ Oroyez bien que je n’ai jamais song£ h vous 
reprocher d’avoir ignord ma note dont la portae 
etait toute locale; elle s’adressait it ceux qui, en 
1882, aocusaient le Louvre, connaissant parfaite- 
ment la mention inserde dans le Journal Official du 
22 Juillet, 1881. Vous avez bien raison desupposer 
que je n’ai pas voulu soulever une sterile question 
de priorite. Vous savez que le Departement des 
Antiques dtait constamment et injuatement attaque 
au moment oil j’ai fait ma communication aux 
Antiquaires de France. J’ai tenu it constater que 
la perspicuitd des conservateurs du Louvre 
n’avait pas dte en defaut; c’dtait mon droit et 
mon devoir. Je le faisais arec autant plus de 
liberty, que je n’dtais pas personellementen cause, 
puisque l’acquisition avait ete faite avant mon 
entree dans le comitd consultatif des Musees 
Nationaux. J’ai racontd les faite avec la plus 
rigoureuse exactitude, et je me permets de joindre 
it ma lettre les dpreuvee d’un article qui vient de 

f iaraitre et dont j’aurai le plaisir de vous addresser 
e tirage it part prochainement. Vous verrez que 
je rends pleine justice it vos intentions et que je 
constate votre decouverte dans des termes qui ne 
peuvent laisser aucun doute sur ma pensee. 

“ En ce qui conceme l’exposition de la tete de 
Lapithe dans une vitrine dloignee de la salle oil 
sont les autres morceaux du Parthenon, vous devez 
vous rappeler que les marbres rdunis dans cette 
vitrine etaient accompagnds d’une etiquette portant 
ces mots: exposition provieoire. Una partie de ces 
marbres provenait d’acquisitions recentea et avait 
dtd pour ce motif exposes, selon 1’usage, dans cette 
vitrine. On ne pouvait done les considdrer comme 
des objets ddflnitivement classes. 

Je n’ai pas becoin de vous redire les sentiments 
d’estime que j’ai pour vous ; vous les connaissez 
de longue date. Je regrette cette discussion it 
laquelle je suis meld it mon insu, et je vous prie 
d’agreer la vive expression de mes sentiments les 
plus cordiaux et les plus affectueux. 

“ (Signed) Ant. Heron db Yillefosse.” 


DISCOVERIES OF ROMAN REMAINS AT CHESTER. 

MS, West Derby Bond, Liverpool: June 18, 1886. 

On June 10 there were found in excavating 
for the foundations of a new gas-holder tank, 
at a spot on the Roodeye at Chester some fifty 
yards distant from the River Dee, a variety of 
Roman antiquities. From the surface of the 
Roodeye, to a depth of twenty feet, the material 
removed was principally river silt, below which 
was river gravel; and in this were found logs of 
wood, oak piles, two human skulls, fragments 
of “Samian” and Upchurch ware, a layer of 
concrete, several coins, among which were those 
of Vespasian and Titus, and a pig of lead. 

The latter is generally in good condition, and 
it bears an inscription in five letters. It is 24 
inches in length at the base, and on the inscribed 
surface 20 inches; it is 4J inches in thickness, 
and weighs 192 lbs. The inscription upon it is 

IMP. VE8P. AVG. V. T. IMP. III. .. 

There is room at the close for about two letters, 
obscured by the adherence of a small lump ; and 
I think that cos has been there, as in other 
examples, for the date is evidently a.d. 74, 
when Vespasian was consul for the fifth time, 
and Titus for the third. On the side it bears, 
like previous examples found, the letters 
DE . CEANGI 

an abbreviation of “De Ceangis,” proving 
that the lead was obtained from the territories 
of the Ceangi, or Cangi, who inhabited portions 
of Flintshire, Denbighshire, and Carnarvon¬ 
shire. As the work is not yet finished, it is 
probable other discoveries will be made. At 
Black Friars in the same city, on June 12, a 
roadway formed of concrete was met with in 
sewering. W. Thompson W Atkin. 

Diqi 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The first instalment of the work on Englrn 
Art in the Public Galleries of London, on whici 
Mr. T. Humphry Ward has been engaged for 
some time past, is now announced for publica¬ 
tion by MM. Boussod, Valadon & Co. early c 
the autumn of this year. It will consist 
about 120 representative pictures of the Eng¬ 
lish school, from Hogarth downwards, selected 
from the National Gallery, the South Kensing¬ 
ton Museum, and the National Portrait Gallery, 
reproduced bv the Goupil process of photo¬ 
gravure. Half the illustrations will be full- 
page plates; the others will be printed in the 
text. The selection will be made by Mr. Ward, 
who will also write the greater part of the 
letterpress. But certain of the artists will be 
treated specially. For example, Mr. Austin 
Dobson will write on Hogarth; Mr. W. B. 
Richmond on Gainsborough; Mr. G. H. 
Boughton on Morland; Mr. Alfred W. Hunt 
on Turner; Mr. Woolner on Mulready; and Mr. 
Walter Armstrong on some of the landscape 
painters. The mode of publication will be in 
fifteen parts, to follow one another at short 
intervals, each containing about eight illustra¬ 
tions, with twelve pages of letterpress. He 
price for the edition of 1,000 copies, printed on 
Dutch paper, will be £15. 

The annual meeting of the Hellenic Society, 
for the election of officers and council, and the 
adoption of the council’s report, will take 
place at 22, Albemarle Street, on Thursday 
next, June 24, at 5 p.m. 

On Tuesday next, June 22, and the tv# 
following days, Messrs. Sotheby will sell the 
library and other effects of the late Dr. 
James Fergusson, at his house in Iemgh&m 
Place. The books include a large number of 
valuable works on architecture and the allied 
arts, as well as unique collections of photo¬ 
graphs and drawings from India. There are 
also several specimens of Oriental carving, 
Oriental arms, and Greek vases. 

The annual exhibition of work done in the 
classes of the Home Arts and Industries Asso¬ 
ciation—including wood carving, repoussf and 
metal work, embossed leather, mosaic, inlaying, 
chalk carving, pottery, embroidery, hand spur 
linen, handspun cloth, &o.—will be held in the 
parish room of St. Andrew’s, Bethnal Green, 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of next 
week. 

A competition has been organised for design? 
for a new front for the cathedral at Milan ; and 
prizes are offered of £1,600 for the best design, 
and smaller prizes, varying from £200 to £80, 
for the other selected designs. No restrictions 
are placed upon the competitions as regards 
style, and they are to be at liberty to make any 
alterations they may think proper in the tae 
and position of the openings in the front of the 
cathedral. The designs are to be sent in 
between April 1 and 15, 1887, to the Palazxo 
Brera at Milan. The drawings will be adjudi¬ 
cated upon by a commission of fifteen members, 
eight of whom will be architects, five being 
Italian, one a German, one a Frenchman, and 
one an Englishman. The author of the design 
finally selected will be required to furnish the 
drawings for, and to superintend the execution 
of, a model of his design to a scale of five 
centimetres to a metre, or about one quarter of 
an inch to a foot. This model will be executed 
by, and at the expense of, the governing body 
of the cathedral. Particulars may be obtained 
of the secretary to the Building Committee, at 
the Palazzo Brera, Milan. 

A PORTRAIT of a Greenwich Pensioner, by 
Raeburn, was bought by the Louvre at the recent 
sale of the “Collection Laurent-Richard,’’ in 
Paris, for 2,400 fra. 
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M. D Kr. aeontaine, whose facsimile repro- 
action of a Roman parazonium or poignard 
as noticed in the Academy of March 27, has 
dw made a similar reproduction of a Gaulish 
agger, which was found in a tomb in Noricum, 
nd is now preserved in the Vienna Museum. 
; dates back at least to the third century b.c., 
le heroic period of Gaulish predominance in 
outhera Europe. It presents a combination 
f oriental ornament with rude figures of snakes 
nd human beings. M. Alexandre Bertrand 
xhibited an example of the facsimile at a recent 
neeting of the Academic des Inscriptions, and 
if. Delafontaine has himself given an example 
o the Museum of Saint Germain. 

The medal annually presented to a'member 
>f the French Schools at Athens and Rome has 
oeeu awarded, on the recommendation of the 
Academie des Inscriptions, to M. Holleaux, who 
has been conducting excavations on the site of 
the ancient Acraephiae, in Boeotia. 

A very interesting discovery was recently 
made in the neighbourhood of Ravenna. Some 
peasants came upon the tomb of a Lombard 
bishop, buried in his robes, with various sacred 
objects by his side. Among these, was a MS. 
richly bound; but, unfortunately, the finders 
made away with all but the binding. This, 
however, is extremely curious, being profusely 
ornamented with mystic objects. On one side 
is a ship, containing Christ and St. Peter, who 
are beckoning to three sheep, swimming round 
them in the water. On the other side is a ship, 
borne on the back of a fish; two persons on 
board are holding an anchor plunged in.the 
sea, upon the flukes of which are two more 
sheep. There was also found a sacred vessel, 
in the form of a lamb, with a cross in front, 
standing upon a pedestal upon which are fixed 
two cups. 

A YET more curious discovery is reported from 
Bari, which seems to require confirmation. In the 
course of some repairs to the cathedral, which 
dates from the tenth century, there were found 
in a hole in one of the pillars, several hundred 
Byzantine diplomas, written in silver letters on 
blue parchment. In this case, the ecclesiastical 
authority is said to have taken possession of tho 
find. 


THE STAGE. 

“ MEHALAH ” AT THE THEATRE. 

The initial performance of the play founded 
on Mr. Baring Gould’s weird story of 
“Mehalah,” yesterday week, at the Gaiety, 
though it was not altogether satisfactory, was 
in several ways interesting. To begin with, 
with whatever defects and disadvantages, the 
play by Messrs. Poel and Palmer succeeded in 
putting before us, at all events, the main 
theme of an impressive and sombre book. And 
then, by its deficiencies, quite as much as by 
its merits, it brought again into consideration 
that question of the advisability of dramatising 
novels, which it is never unfruitful for a 
student of the stage to think about or discuss. 
To reverse the usual process of enquiry and to 
state a conclusion before detailing the facts 
on which it is based, we shall say that the 
more the conditions of the stage become known 
to us, the more strongly is our verdict 
pTono'inced against the dramatised novel. Yet 
tho selection of a subject already handled by 
an artist in fiction, has, of course, some obvious 
advantages for the dramatist. To begin with 
—and this is an advantage very seductive at 
first sight, though it will not oarry very far— 
there is the benefit of the immense gratuitous 
advertisement ; the boon of dealing with a 


title already famous. That evokes for the 
play at once a curiosity to see it which in any 
other case could only follow upon the critic’s 
declaration of its accepted merits, or be the 
consequence of its including in its oast some 
very popular actor, whom it is for many a 
social duty to behold in every part he performs. 
But we are certain that if it were not for this 
advantage of immediate curiosity—this reaping 
where he has not sown, and gathering up 
where he has not laid down—the dramatist 
would much seldomer attempt to dramatise 
the popular novel; or he would, at the least, 
content himself with taking from the novel 
only so much as, if he were a real observer, 
he might take just as easily from the circum¬ 
stances of life—some motive, some combina¬ 
tion of character, some curious play of one 
potent nature upon a nature that is sensitive 
—the germ of the thing, in fact, and nothing 
beyond it: the material, not the work of art. 
For, aiming to get much more than the rough 
material, seeking to transfer the created work, 
the dramatist continually deceives himself as 
to the applicability of the thing that he has 
borrowed. Often he takes not only that 
which would have been useful, but also that 
which, on the stage, must prove to be an 
encumbrance. Often, unless he has the rare 
instinct of the high dramatist, instead of the 
mechanism of the playwright, he fails 
to see that the very quality which made the 
success of the novel is one which cannot be 
carried on to the boards at all. Perhaps it 
was some really psychological problem, the 
solution of which is as impracticable at the 
theatre as is the discussion of some grave 
social question; perhaps it was the imagina¬ 
tive and powerful presentation of landscape 
and its effects—its various life, so to speak— 
and, if it was either of these things, the 
story was dramatised, we may be sure, to no 
effect. There was the advantage of the 
advertisement to begin with, and there re¬ 
mained no other advantage to the end. 

Now “Mehalah” comes, it may be, mid¬ 
way between those stories which can contri¬ 
bute all to the dramatist and those stories 
which can contribute practically nothing. 
“ Mehalah ” is a story not entirely of psycho¬ 
logical analysis, not entirely of pictorial 
charm. It contains both these things, and 
with them, it must be said, as great a measure 
of improbability as the intelligent reader can 
fairly be invited to put up with; but it contains 
also a good share of rapid and telling action 
which it is by no means impossible to transfer 
to the theatre. Still, essentially, it is a story 
of the conflict between two powerful wills, 
and in so far as that conflict can proceed with¬ 
out outward action it is unsuited to the pur¬ 
poses of the stage. Again, the story remains 
on the stage what most certainly it would 
have been felt to be in the book, had it not 
been relieved in the book by the subtle treat¬ 
ment of scenery and rural effect—it remains 
somewhat monotonous. We are by no means 
sure, however, that with two or three changes 
and two or three excisions it may not be made 
acceptable. Many of its scenes hold the 
attention—the main theme is interesting, if it 
is likewise for these days rather savage; and 
there is one good comic, and one good semi- 
comio character—we mean, of course, Charles 
Pettican and the sage farming man and fao- 
totum of the Sharlands, Abraham Dowsing. 


Altogether the play would gain by compres¬ 
sion. Mr. Pettican’s comic scene is itself a little 
too long. And the catastrophe has certainly to 
be altered. It is quite true that MesarB. Poel 
and Palmer cannot arrange for an end like that 
of the novel. Gloiiana cannot be taken out to 
sea by her savage lover, to die with him there, 
since she will not love him and live. But 
while her end can be what it is now, his 
must be simpler. In that last tragic scene 
the means of destruction are too numerous; 
there are too many weapons about. Allow¬ 
ing us the dagger, and throwing in the gun, 
we can dispense, I should think, with the 
thunderbolt and the lightning stroke, even 
though that stroke not only writes “ finis” to 
the Iff e of the man whose end was near already, 
but likewise rends in two his ancestral hearth, 
and falsifies for ever its too proud inscription, 
“ What I hold, I hold .fast.” Let the light¬ 
ning stroke be spared, the curtain fall more 
promptly, and Elijah Rebow have less occasion 
to be apologetic as to the dilatoriness of his 
departure. 

Mr. Vezin made a very picturesque figure 
of the self-willed lover—pursuer rather—of 
the handsome poor girl. He made us believe 
in the man, in his unbridled savagery and 
thoughtless cruelty. It is not Mr. Yezin’s 
fault that the transition to tenderness is too 
abrupt to seem veracious ; nor is it precisely 
Messrs. Poel and Palmer’s fault—it is the 
consequence of not being able to explain in a 
drama what it may be easy enough to explain 
in a book. Miss Mary Rorke acted with 
decision and energy, spoke good English as 
one who liked it, and looked an ideal Gloriana 
—a figure dark and potent, flexible and 
engaging—a figure we associate henceforth 
with the character in the novel as firmly as 
we associate Hablot Browne’s Captain Cuttle 
or Little Em’ly with the Captain Cuttle or 
Little Em’ly of Dickens. The true comic 
part was played only a little too violently — 
but really very funnily—by Mr. E. M. 
Robson, and the rural retainer was made by 
Mr. Stephenson delightfully unstagey. This 
was, indeed, as true and careful a bit of what 
is called “ character ” acting as has lately 
been seen. 

Fbedehick Wedmobe. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 


Through want of space we have not been able 
to notice Mr. C. Halle's reoitals at Prince’s 
Hall for the last two weeks. With regard to 
the performances themselves, there is, of course, 
very little to say. The names of the executants, 
Mdme. Norman Neruda, Messrs. Ries, Straus, 
Piatti, Howell, and last, but not least, Mr. Halle 
himself, are a sufficient guarantee that the 
music is interpreted with all due reverence, 
rectitude, and refinement. Since June 5 not 
only have well-known works such as Brahms’s 
Piano and Violin Sonata in G, Beethoven’s 
Sonata for piano and violoncello (Op. 60), and 
Schumann’s Fantasia (Op. 17) been heard, but 
the programmes have, on each occasion, in¬ 
cluded novelties. We should not describe any 
of the works recently produced by Mr. Halle 
as epoch-making; but are nevertheless thankf ul 
to him for letting us know what foreign oom- 

S osers of the present day are achieving in the 
epartment of chamber musio. The Trio- 
Phantasien for piano, violin, and violoncello 
(Op, 83, Bk. 1), by Hans Huber, played on 
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June 5, are light and elegant. As the various 
numbers of the book are not connected, one or 
two of the numbers might be selected for 
performance at concerts, when there would 
not be that feeling of monotony produced by 
listening to the whole set. On June 12 a 
Quintett for piano and strings, by Karl Naw- 
ratil, was introduced. We know nothing about 
the composer. His name is not to be found in 
any of the musical dictionaries we have been 
able to consult. The music is clever and clear, 
but by no means original; all the movements, 
too, with the exception, perhaps, of the andante, 
suffer from undue length. The programme 
concluded with Goetz’s Pianoforte Quartett in 
E— a work which has only been given once at 
the popular concerts. 

Herr Rubinstein gave an eighth, and farewell, 
recital last Friday week at St. James's Hall. He 
commenced with a transcription of Beethoven’s 
“ Egmont ’’ overture. The playing was simply 
marvellous, and enabled us for the time to for¬ 
get the injiftticedone to the composer’s fine score; 
for a pianist, however great, cannot reproduce 
the colour of the orchestral instruments. Herr 
Rubinstein gave an exceedingly fine interpreta¬ 
tion of the Waldstein sonata. He was, indeed, 
in one of his happiest moods. It is not neces¬ 
sary to recount in detail how he played one and 
another of the pieces by Couperin, Handel, 
Mozart, Schumann, and Chopin, with which 
during the last three weeks he has charmed his 
heaters. In the Chopin Polonaise in A, and in 
his own Yalse Caprice, he surpassed the bounds 
of moderation; but, for the rest, it was, in all 
respects, admirable. As the vast audience left 
the hall at the close, many must have wondered 
how long it would be before they enjoyed a 
similar treat again. We have been informed 
that before leaving London, Herr Rubinstein 
left with Mr. Nye Vert a large sum of money 
to be devoted to various charities. 

For Mr. Hermann Franke’s benefit a Wagner 
Operatic Concert was given at the Albert 
Hall last Wednesday afternoon. The Richter 
orchestra, increased to one hundred and fifty 
performers, was under the direction of its 
famous conductor. The programme iucluded 
vocal and instrumental selections from all 
Wagner’s operas and music - dramas, from 
“Rienzi” to “Parsifal.” The pieces were 
at run god in chronological order, so that one 
could conveniently trace the master’s pro¬ 
gress from the time when he wrote “ Rienzi ” 
under the influence of Spontnii and Meyer¬ 
beer, down to that of his latest produc¬ 
tion—a period of no less than forty years. 
Mdmo. Yalleria gave an effective rendering of 
Senta’s ballad, and Friiulein Pauline Cramer 
received much applause for her dramatic de¬ 
livery of the first scene of act ii. of “Tann- 
hauser.” Mr. G. Henschel was most successful 
in Wotan’s “Absohied.” An apology was 
made for Mr. E. Lloyd, who was unable to 
appear. All the instrumental movements were 
admirably played. Therewere theovertures from 
“Rienzi,” “ Tannhtiuser,” “Meistersinger,” 
the introductions to “Lohengrin,” “Tristan, ' 
and “ Parsifal ” ; and besides the closing scene 
of “Tristan” the “Walkiirenritt”; and the 
Funeral March from the “ Ring dos Nibel- 
ungen.” 

M. DmilriSlaviansky d’Agreneffs Russian chon 
gave their first concert last Wednesday evening 
at 8t. James’s Hall. They came, sang, anr 
conquered. As a sight, it is well worth seeing 
for the members of the choir and the conductoi 
are dressed in splendid historical costumes of 
tho sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Dmitri 
Slaviansky, in his costume, reminds ono of 
llans Sachs in “ Die Meistersinger.” The 
grouping of the choir is picturesque, and the 
entries and exits are effectively managed. The 
conductor stands in front of his choir. He sings 
a strophe, which is afterwards answered by 


another from the choir, or the same one is 
repeated in harmony. A harmonium plays the 
accompaniments to the solo parts, but has little 
to do in the choruses. It is impossible to describe 
the quaint music, the rich full tones of the 
voices—the clear and penetrating sopranos, and 
the wonderful bass voices, reaching down to 
contra B, the iowest note of the bassoon. Some¬ 
times these low notes were just touched, like 
the strings of a double-bass, sometimes sus¬ 
tained, givingjthe effect of an organ pedal—as 
in the first of the sacred songs. The programme 
was divided into three parts: the first comprised 
Russian historical songs; the second, Russian 
sacred soDgs; the third, Russian popular songs. 
The pieces were sung in such a refined and 
characteristic manner, and so well arranged 
with regard to contrast, that one did not 
get at all tired of the performance. Some 
words forced out in a peculiar manner by the 
male voices in one or two of the son.s made us 
regret that we could not understand the mean¬ 
ing of the words. We cannot now enter into 
detail about the songs. Let it suffice to say that 
many were encored, as, for example, the quick 
and quaint little dialogue song in the first part, 
“The Glory of Sion” in t. e second, and the 
very characteristic tong in the third entitled 
“ Ei Oohnem,” concluding with a wonderful 
diminuendo. M. Slavianski has a pleasing tenor 
voice. The only help he gives to his choir con¬ 
sists in slight movements of the right hand, 
signs evidently well understood. Tho ensemble 
is perfect. The attendance was not very large, 
but, as we have already shown, most enthusi¬ 
astic. A second concert was announced for 
yesterday evening. J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

We hear that Franz Liszt is at present occu¬ 
pied in writing a transcription for the piano- 
foi te of some of the principal themes in Mr. 
Mackenzie’s new opera “ The Troubadour.” 

At the meeting of the London branch of the 
United Richard Wagner Society on Thursday, 
June 17, Mr. J. S. Shedlock read a paper on 
“The music of ‘Der Ring des Nibelungcn, ’” 
assisted by Miss Clara Leighton. 
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LITERATURE. 

A JBistory of the French Revolution. By BE. 

Morse Stephens. In 3 yols. Vol. I. 

(Riyingtons.) 

I hate studied this volume with increasing 
interest and close it with admiration. Its 
merit is cumulative and grows steadily upon 
the reader, leaving a final impression ol con¬ 
fidence in its matter and method. The lew 
points I select from my rather copious notes 
may be grouped under three heads. 

First, as to its shortcomings. Ol the 
author, I may venture to divine, has 
evidently lor years steeped his mind in 
his vast absorbing subject, and fought his 
way into the thick ol its serried host ol 
authorities. His absorption has precluded 
that general literary culture, that easy 
familiarity with the surface ol all branches 
of knowledge, that unconscious flair for 
inadvertent slips and exaggerations, that 
ripeness ol conception and congenial present¬ 
ment which'are the graces of the perfect 
historian. True, the perfect historian of 
the French Revolution should be more than 
human. He should live and study for two 
life-times before he writes. I merely note 
this occasional and venial unfamiliarity with 
conventional topics as explaining such defects, 
for instance, as the hopeless and useless 
attempt (of which the author soon tires) to 
get rid of French expressions. Such transla¬ 
tions as the “ hall of the king’s lesser plea¬ 
sures” help us little. “ Foullon ” and the 
“ Duchesse Jules de Polignac ” may be 
confidently noted as orthographical errors. 
Others I suspect, but without books to 
refer to am content to regard them (as clearly 
in the reading “ Laperouse ” on the authority 
of M. Guerin) as correct modem emendations. 
“ Even before the Fronde, well-known literary 
ladies like Mdme. de Rambouillet and Ninon 
de Lendos had entertained in their salons,” 
&c. Surely, this is at least infelicitous! 
Indeed, the whole six pages, evidently founded 
on De Goncourt, about the salons (assigning 
everybody to a particular house), are rather 
flimsy. Again, a reader of Dumas would 
hardly have represented the Chateau d’lf 
(p. 138) as the city fortress of Mar¬ 
seilles answering to the Bastille at Paris. 
Again, was Suzanne Curchod the daughter 
of Gibbon’s tutor? I must not, out of 
reach of libraries, pretend to criticise the 
general accuracy of facts and dates, but must 
note the surprising discrepancy, nay incon¬ 
sistency, between this version of the story of 
Foulon and Berthier (p. 162) and the account 
given by Taine—to whom, indeed, Mr. 
Stephens has devoted too little attention 
throughout. Tet both stories are apparently 
mainly based on Bailly’s Memoirs. The crime 


of laesum-vulgus attributed to Reveillon and 
Foulon is sagaciously dismissed by Taine; 
Mr. Stephens condescends to harbour a doubt. 
The abrupt opening of the book with tho 
elections of 1789 may perhaps be blamed. 
But, after all, the illiterate would require a 
whole prefatory volume (which he can pro¬ 
cure elsewhere), and our author always harks 
back to the origines rerum when needed. 

It remains to test the book for two prevalent 
abuses. First, diffuseness and disproportion. 
Mr. Stephens fails only in his Lives. As 
each name comes up he weaves in a page 
or two of previous biography.. These are 
usually overloaded with details which have 
little direct bearing on the history. Other¬ 
wise the style is perfectly concise. He gives 
too much space to Mirabeau, especially to 
his last great plan (or rather plot—mere 
bribery, corruption, and intrigue); but then 
Mirabeau is his hero, for all histories of the 
Revolution have their hero. All, too, enlarge 
hugely upon the flight to Yarennes—hero 
twelve pages, too much to give to a common¬ 
place stagey episode. As to the second abuse 
—rant—there is simply none at all. Only 
now and then we find unconscious echoes of 
the galline-chorus—“wild justice” murders, 
Paris-praises, Bastille heroics—but they are 
faint and few. By the way, what a frowsy 
little farce that gigantic Bastille business was, 
even as here presented! A stupid mob by 
treachery breaking into a disused prison! Yet 
judicious, discreet, and void of offence as is 
the narrative of Mr. Stephens, the reader will 
not fail to catch the dry humour of faots. 

Secondly, a few desiderata may be sug¬ 
gested—mainly practical. Useful lists of 
ministers and of the presidents are given. 
Other tables might be added. The old and 
new financial systems might be reduced to 
tabular form, as also the electoral arrange¬ 
ments of 1789. Separate chronological lists 
of parliamentary proceedings, of constitu¬ 
tional reforms, of changes affecting the land 
system, the Church, the provinces, political 
parties, and so on, would be invaluable for 
reference. Exact dates, day and month, are 
commendably abundant; but I have found it 
necessary to copy them in the margin. In¬ 
deed, the method adopted is not educationally 
convenient. The subject is well grouped 
under chapters, but they require subdivision. 

If a book is to be really got up it cannot be 
too much skeletonised. Paragraph headings 
are a great boon, if only they really do 
describe the paragraph, which is not always 
the case. The page headings here are quite 
correct, but subjects do not group them¬ 
selves neatly under pages. I trust that the 
new edition will be dissected into sections and 
paragraphs, and that the index will be very 
complete. 

Lastly, the merits of the book must be 
noted. They are such as at once and beyond 
doubt to stamp it as the standard English 
work on the subjeot. Some of its short¬ 
comings have been mentioned. In other 
respects, also, it falls short of the ideal; but it 
approaches it far more nearly than any book 
accessible to the general reader, and, regarded 
as a comprehensive history, more nearly than 
any of the famous specialist or one-sided 
histories. Hitherto there has been no one 
single book from which the student could 
derive a knowledge of the French Revolution, 


at once just and adequate. Mignet, or the 
chapters in Dyer’s Modern Europe (to which 
chapters I am partial), are too slight. Every 
great book gives, not the history, but one 
view of tho history. All are swollen by 
rhetoric or warped by advocacy. If you read 
one, you must read a dozen. Profoundly 
impressed as I am with the debt (the too 
grudgingly acknowledged debt) that we owe to 
M. Taine, with the advance he has made, with 
the bold front he maintains against old shib¬ 
boleths and prejudices, and owning an instinc¬ 
tive acquiescence with his main conclusions, 
I should never recommend his work to the 
novice. It is too erudite, too overwhelming. 
Its rhetorical force would in some minds 
deepen Conservative prejudice, in others ex¬ 
acerbate Radical protest. Mr. Stephens neither 
charms nor impresses. He simply tries to find 
out the truth, and then to tell it clearly and 
soberly. A sordid, spiritless aim, some will 
say. To my mind, a very noble aim, even 

if it failed. But it has not failed. It 

has succeeded. There is not one deliberate 
lie in the whole volume. That alone is phe¬ 
nomenal. No wheedling, no bullying, no 
national or personal strutting or crowing, no 
partisan misrepresentation, no buffoonery, no 
rant. What a relief is its sober tone 

after Carlyle’s bellowings, Michelet’s “ Soyons 
Dieu” tail-spreading and peacock squalling, 
Thiers’s din of fife and drum, or Louis 
Blanc’s hammer and tongs Social Theory! 

I do not compare Mr. Stephens with 

these men of brilliant and commanding 
genius. I only say that he is soberer than 
they, and so to us and all humble students 
more useful and acceptable. His work im¬ 
proves as it progresses; it will probably con¬ 
tinue to do so. Wherever the French Revo¬ 
lution is studied as a special subject, this 
book will be included in the curriculum; or, 
if not, it will be privately adopted by the 
student as the basis of his preparation, for it 
meets a want very keenly felt, and, on the 
whole, meets it fairly. 

Its distinctive feature is the use made of 
the newest lights. His authorities show a 
curious advance upon the list given by Mr. F. 
Harrison. Since 1870 materials have been 
multiplied tenfold. Nothing is more signifi¬ 
cant of the splendid literary activity of the 
French than the genius ana industry which 
is now being quietly and modestly expended 
on Revolution researches and compilations, 
both general and local—the movement culmi¬ 
nating in the new rival magazines, the Revo¬ 
lution Frangaise and the Revue de la Revolu¬ 
tion. For instance, Mr. Harrison abides by 
the old “ Buohez and Roux,” already super¬ 
seded by the Archives Farlenentaires of MM. 
Maridal and Laurent, of which the French 
Government has already printed more than 
twenty volumes. To advanced workers this 
preface dealing with the new materials will 
be most acoeptable. To have read them all 
was impossible, but to Mr. Stephens they are 
no mere names. Most of his work is dearly 
based upon them, very little seems to repro¬ 
duce the old stereotyped history. Strictly 
speaking his new, .unpublished matter may 
comprise only the Dorset Letters, the MS. of 
Baron Durler, and some papers on Marat in 
England; but, after all, published matter is 
practically new when rescued and selected 
from unknown, unread publications. Such 
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are the British Museum pamphlets (the 
Croker oollection and others)—consulted by 
Louis Blanc, and neglected as “ inaccessible ” 
by Carlyle, not as Mr. Froude fancies “ after 
a six weeks’ struggle with officiality” and 
“ idle obstruction,” but because he could not 
be indulged with a private room. These vast 
stores have evidently been industriously sifted, 
and references are given in footnotes to the 
most valuable pieces. As specimens of works, 
the use of which marks the distance between 
Mr. Stephens and Carlyle, I would select 
Mirabeau’s Correspondence with La Marck 
by M. de Bacourt, Yon Ameth’s Letters of 
Marie Antoinette to her family, the uncom¬ 
pleted Lee Mirabeau of M. de Lomenie, the 
growing work of M. Sorel (I?Europe ft la 
Revolution Frangaite), and such masterly 
local and rural works as those of M. Babeau, 
which, at least, most of us have read and 
admired. 

Space hardly remains to huddle together a 
few special remarks. The vast importance of 
Dauphine (of which Carlyle knew and says 
nothing) from the Assembly of Yizille in 
July 1788, is well insisted on—how with 
Mounier at its head it long led, advised, 
rebuked, and organised the rest of France 
during tiie election period. The elections are 
dealt with as never before in a general work, 
though some points in the machinery still 
appear to me obscure. The much-neglected 
influence of Jansenism as represented by 
Camus, and Protestantism by Babaut St. 
Etienne, is not forgotten. Lafayette receives 
little mercy: he deserves less. This Great 
Girl of twenty, parading as a puppet major- 
general in America, remains Great Girl to the 
end. Even when he once manages to get 
drunk he mumbles, “ N’oubliez pas de dire a 
Noailles comme j’ai bien bu.” The same 
when drunk with glory. A sorry stuffed- 
camel sort of body, to be envied for his joyous 
vanity, pitied for his haunting sense of ridi 
cule. As Mr. Stephens profoundly remarks, 
“ No man with such great opportunities used 
them so ill; no man with so few opportunities 
as Mirabeau used them so well.” The 
“ orgie ” of August 4 is brought out in its 
true light. Paris is shown, proved, not to 
have made, but shared the Eevolution. The 
monstrous ignorance and incompetence of the 
Assembly (especially in its colonial policy) is 
exposed not by invective, but dry facts. 
Marat, whom Carlyle calls “moonstruck, 
Artois horse-leech,” “ squalidest, bleared 
mortal, redolent of soot and horse-drugs, 0 
thou remarkablestHorse-leechonce in D’Artois 
stables,” is shown to have been physician of 
men, not horses, a duly educated and diplomaed 
physician of Bordeaux and Paris, as also 
honorary M.D. of Aberdeen, author of some 
wild, and other sound scientific works, for ten 
years in a good London practice, then for 
twelve in repute and in society in Paris, the 
friend of Franklin, translator of Newton, 
crowned by the Acad6mie des Sciences— 
what more would you have, 0 “remark 
ablest of Historians”? Most admirable is 
the chapter on the civil constitution of the 
clergy, in which appears (p. 294) a singularly 
able comparison of the attitude towards 
religion of the three disturbers—Diderot, 
Voltaire, and Rousseau. Humour is not 
wanting, as in the story (from d’H6zecques) 
of the stiff old Baron de Lupe, who, holding 


fast by the vote par ordre, when the noblesse 
joined the tiers Hat on June 27, persisted in 
solemnly sitting by himself daily in the 
empty chamber, and, when that was locked 
against him, in walking up and down the 
corridor outside for the proper number of 
hours each day; or how the country abbess 
and her twelve nuns in the days of “ brigand ” 
scares, became one night so terrified by their 
own imaginations that they set off at midnight 
through the rain, and appeared in strange 
plight next morning at Troyes; or how, when 
lords’ pews were being smashed, the Sieur de 
Malseigne, seeing his vassals meditating an 
attack during mass, drew his sword, praying 
aloud, “ Pardon me, 0 Lord, for the blood I 
am about to shed! ” whereupon the vassals 
fled dismayed. I have remarked with sur¬ 
prise—maybe the surprise of ignorance—how 
sharply accentuated is the distinction insisted 
on between the policy and action of the bour¬ 
geois and that of the peasant and ouvrier class. 
The early phases of the Revolution are pre¬ 
sented as a purely middle-class movement, the 
populace as a disorderly element repressed 
and kept down, the National Guard as purely 
a bourgeois engine of order. The next volume 
may, perhaps, justify and explain this rather 
extreme view. 

On agrarian, economio and financial, 
matters, there is much full and luminous 
detail which 1 should especially have 
liked to discuss. Such topics are too 
tempting to enter on, and too opportune. 
The peasant-proprietor myth; the squatters 
with their fatal new arable and “ their mania 
for vine-growing the no-rent movement; 
the mutilation and murder of cattle (till in 
the dearth of meat and milk the owners 
gravely wished they had been “ simply appro¬ 
priated ”); the daily feeding of the multitude 
by the state; the ateliers publics ; the currency 
inflated by assignats on the pretended security 
of the confiscated land; the paralysis and ex¬ 
portation of capital (tradesmen and bankers 
sending over their valuables and securities to 
foreign banks); the servile pliancy of the 
government on pressure, so that “ it became 
rather an advantage to a town or district to 
have a large number of rioters and starving 
workmen”; the Assembly with its piteous 
clinging to the three grand nostrums—loans, 
elections, and state-meddling; its ignorance 
of economics and neglect of history—on these 
let us reflect, if to-day we dare not speak, 
For, as Mr. Stephens observes, 

“ nearly every expedient, whether socialistic or 
purely democratic, wbioh has been proposed of 
recent years for benefiting the condition of the 
people, was tried between 1789 and 1799 [and 
nearly all, I would add, dismally failed], and if 
history has any value at all, it is this period 
which ought to be examined before any other, 
in order to learn the political lessons which it 
teaches.” 

Such an enquiry, as he conducts it, 
is dispassionate, free from partisan feel¬ 
ing 


“Parties,” observes Mr. F. Harrison, 
“have no more to do with the French 
Revolution than they have with the course of 
civilisation. The drama of it has no hero, no 
moral, and no definite catastrophe.” Nay, 
scarcely is it a drama at all, but rather 
Sibylline book of examples, warnings and 
portents. 

Two more notes should not be wasted. 


It has struck me — though I have not 
yet worked out the idea — how very 
early it all begins. The phenomena did not 
gradually develop. They seem to have been 
prepared and perfected beforehand. Their 
earliest manifestations differ only in extent 
and not at all in kind from the latest. The 
French did not develop but simply revealed 
themselves during the Revolution. Take the 
movement of 1788 in Dauphine. Here you 
have in little nearly every political aspiration 
and tendency—the insubordination to esta¬ 
blished, the enthusiasm for self-imposed 
authority, the militant spirit, the light¬ 
hearted contempt for experience, the generous 
federative fraternal spirit which soon welded 
France into a nation, the passion for elections, 
the idolatry of eloquence, and much else. 
July 21—nay, even July 14, which only by ac¬ 
cident did not end by a fine massacre—presents 
the whole spirit of the Terror. Already the 
Palais Royal harboured the ripe forces of the 
Septembristes and the Noyades. Democratic 
prejudice against free trade starts up almost 
prematurely in the eahiers of the North. The 
hyena-policy which we ascribe to Napoleon is 
proclaimed as early as July 17, when Lafayette 
proposes to approving Paris that the new 
forces should be, not a civic, but a national 
guard, and that the tricolour cockade should 
make the tour of the world. As in 1871, 
the summer of 1789 saw vice rampant under 
the hypocritical cloak of the Social Regenera¬ 
tion—facts strangely, obstinately, ignored. 
At the first signal the foul hidden cauldrons 
boil over; pleasure, no longer the monopoly 
of the few, madly pursued; gambling-hells 
and brothels multiplied twenty-fold and 
haunted by men of repute; speculative manias 
absorbing all classes in the greed for gold; 
the fashion of duelling foreshadowing the 
future disregard of human life; a hydra 
journalism darting its poisoned fangs into 
every gentle breast and every honoured reputa¬ 
tion, as virulent, as agile, as audacious in its 
youth as in its maturity; the crowded 
theatres competing in profligate scurrility— 
crowded until the Place de Grbve rivals their 
attractions; under all, the foul taint of 
obscenity, effeminate prostitution of art and 
letters, wherein Royalists did most exoel, 
depths of corruption reached by no slave- 
buffoon that ever pandered to the vice of 
tyrants. This train of suggestion I will 
pursue no farther, nor here attempt to work 
out its philosophic bearings. 

Once more. The true influence on the 
Revolution of the gigantio system of state-fed 
idleness and corner-lounging has, I think, 
never been appreciated. It explains—I had 
almost said it justifies—the wanton atrocities 
of the mob in the great towns. A matter of 
race entirely. The English unemployed 
broods sulkily and silently over his enforced 
inactivity; the French ouvrier (as I have 
personally observed) at once seeks new 
activity in trivial amusement, political excite¬ 
ment, or mischief generally. With nothing 
better to do, he joins a mob and bums a house 
pour se distraire. What in him is selfish fun 
in the Briton would be malice prepense. On 
the other hand, the Gallic soul is ever sancti¬ 
fied, redeemed, by work, which tempers it to 
a noble, cheerful patience. The ouvrier out 
of work becomes at onoe as thoroughly a 
diolassi as the typical mine difroqui. He 
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has passed outside the sphere of his customary 
morality, and is lost. This fatal idleness, 
once tasted, grows acceptable, habitual, 
chronic, constitutional, even hereditary. Its 
special French characteristics go far to explain 
the Paris proletariat. 

In Mr. Stephens’s sound general estimates 
I silently concur. To say more would be 
inviting a second attack from the Journal dot 
Debatt, as if the few home-truths one lets fall 
could ever gainsay one’s fraternal admiration 
for the great social humane spirit of the 
French nation. E. Pubczll. 


The Principle! of Morals. By John Matthias 

"Wilson and Thomas Fowler. (Oxford : 

Clarendon Press.) 

This volume is the first instalment of “a 
work on the Principles of Morals planned 
many years ago ” by the two professors—the 
late president of Corpus and his successor in 
that office—whose names stand on its title- 
page. The three chapters composing it were 
put into type in 1875, when the work was un¬ 
fortunately interrupted by the death of Prof. 
Wilson; and although materials for the 
remainder exist in MS., Prof. Fowler has not 
yet seen his way to carrying out the original 
scheme. He now publishes the opening 
chapters, in the belief that they may be “ of 
some service to students as affording an intro¬ 
duction to Moral Philosophy and containing a 
brief sketch of the leading English Moralists.” 

It might be supposed that the numerous 
and important contributions to ethical science 
put forth by English thinkers since these 
pagee were first printed would have rendered 
their appearance at the present moment some¬ 
what superfluous. Such, however, is not the 
case; and we think that Prof. Fowler has 
done well in allowing them to see the light, 
even should he not find leisure, as we hope he 
will, to complete the treatise of which they 
were originally destined to form a part. The 
Views now fashionable are not necessarily in 
advance of those held ten, or even thirty, 
years ago. We live in an age of speculative, 
if not of political, reaction; and the Memoirs 
of Mark Pattison show to what an extent this 
reaction has gone, at Oxford in particular. 
A time is perhaps coming when the cause of 
sanity and lucidity will find its most ardent 
assailants among the younger fellows, and its 
last supporters among the heads of houses. 

This, however, is not to be taken as 
implying that Profs. Wilson and Fowler 
represent the extreme radicalism of ethics. 
Their system, so far as it is here made known, 
may be compendiously described as utili¬ 
tarianism modified in an Aristotelian sense. 
While peremptorily rejecting the apriori 
method of enquiry, they admit the claims of 
authority and tradition, and would appeal for 
guidance to the conscience of the community 
as embodied in publio opinion and custom. 
What we call the instinctive judgments of 
ordinary men embody innumerable experiences 
of utility, organised, not as Mr. Herbert Spencer 
holds, in the brain of the individual, but in 
the social plexus of whioh he forms a single 
strand. This view will doubtless be developed 
and elucidated in the unpublished sequel of 
the work. Meanwhile, it is stated in a 
manner open to some criticism: 

“ We cannot put one ' lot of pleasure ’ into one 
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scale and another into another, and determine 
by any accurate standard the difference between 
the two, nor even always which of the two is 
preponderant. We can only consider the 
general tendencies of actions, and form a rough 
estimate of the result; though, happily, in 
the great majority of cases, there can be no 
practical doubt as to the side to which the 
balance inclines. But mankind is always per¬ 
forming this process for itself, and though the 
philosopher may usefully modify or correct 
its conclusions, he must beware of supposing 
that there is any essential difference between 
his own method and that which is half un¬ 
consciously pursued by society at large. . . . 
The one process is more or less automatic, the 
other is wholly conscious and reflective. The 
latter, therefore, may be corrective, of, and 
supplementary to, the former; but, inasmuch 
as from the nature of the case, it can be per¬ 
formed by only a few individuals, whereas the 
former is the result of the work of countless 
generations of men placed under the most 
various circumstances, it can never be of itself 
adequate to the construction of a moral system. 
No one, probably, would be so absurd as to 
maintain that a few philosophers could, simply 
by considering the tendencies of actions, and 
without any reference to existing moral senti¬ 
ment, draw up a complete list of the rules of 
conduct” (p. 126, sej.). 

If this means that rules of conduct are in 
general suggested to philosophers by the un¬ 
written code of public opinion, or by written 
codes of ^public law, it is true, but practically 
of no importance. The real question is 
whether a philosopher is ever bound to aooept 
the moral judgments of the society in which 
he lives when no better reason than this 
general acceptance can be assigned for obeying 
them. Our authors do the existing moral 
sentiment far too much honour in assuming, 
as they apparently do, that it has been 
moulded by observing the general influence 
of certain actions or dispositions on the welfare 
of the whole community. It often expresses 
no more than the interest of a particular class, 
or rather what a particular class supposes to 
be its interest. 

Again, Profs. "Wilson and Fowler, in 
common with many others, discuss the ques¬ 
tion of a hedonistic calculus without taking 
into account the all-important fact that 
happiness, and, consequently, from the utili¬ 
tarian point of view, morality also, are far more 
concerned with the preservation of life and 
the prevention of pain than with the direct 
increase of pleasure. The latter is, of course, 
essential to happiness; but life provides it 
spontaneously when the causes of pain are 
removed. Still more remote from the legiti¬ 
mate province of morality is the question 
whether there is a qualitative as well as a 
quantitative distinction among pleasures, into 
which our authors enter at some length, 
taking the affirmative ride. Such a distinc¬ 
tion was also reoognised by J. S. Mill, who 
thereby most unnecessarily handicapped the 
utilitarian cause. It will be remembered 
♦w. Mill grounded the superiority which he 
claimed for some pleasures over others on an 
appeal to the experience of those who had 
tried both—a somewhat hazardous method, 
considering that Fox, who had a very wide 
experience of pleasures, placed gambling at 
the head. Our authors adopt a more general 
and objective point of view, dwelling on the 
later development of the altruistic and intel¬ 
lectual instincts in the species at large, and' 


their progressive ascendancy over the merely 
animal impulses, as evinoed by the whole 
course of history; and they apparently look 
on this movement as carrying with it the 
force of a true moral obligation. Here we 
see a close approximation to the method of 
Positivism, due, perhaps, more to the common 
influence of Aristotle than to any direct study 
of Comte. The genuine utilitarian needs no 
such reference to history, rinoe he has at his 
command a shorter and more stringent proof It 
is self-evident that the pleasures of beneficence 
are preferable to those of selfish gratification 
in the interest of the whole community, 
whatever may be the relative intensity of the 
two; and it was long ago observed by 
Socrates that men are set at variance by 
their sensual desires, and drawn together 
by their intellectual tastes. The latter must, 
therefore, have a higher value than the former 
when estimated by reference to the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. 

Perhaps the greatest defect in the ethical 
theory of Profs. Wilson and Fowler is the 
want of a distinct theory of moral obligation. 
They seem, indeed, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, to recognise no real obligation 
apart from the superior and increasing 
efficacy of the disinterested affections 
backed by the sanction of public opinion. 
Henoe their criticisms on Butler and Kant, 
though in some respects just and telling, 
seem to miss the vital point established from 
different rides by those two thinkers, that 
conscience or the moral law is something 
quite independent of benevolence, however 
e k tely their dictates may coinride. When 
the altruistic impulses are at issue with the 
egoistic impulses or with one another, there 
must be a law to deride between them. When 
they fall into abeyance, there must be a law 
to supply their place. We cannot surrender 
this law to the opposite school of thought- It 
is as necessary to us utilitarians as to (hem; 
and it can be established by experience more 
surely t.haa by the a priori assumptions 
which are really a disguised appeal to tra¬ 
dition. 

The above criticisms mast not be taken as 
expressing any disparagement of this excellent 
volume. Prof. Fowler is fully justified in 
expecting that it will be found of service to 
students; and others besides students would 
welcome the continuation of a work so liberal 
in its conception and written in a style so 
vigorous, so polished, ami so clear. 

At.tmto W. Brant. 


Master Thaddeus. By Adam MiokewicZ. 

Translated from the original by Maude 

Ashurst Biggs, with a Preface by W. B. 

Morfill. In 2 vols. (Trubner.) 

A TRtr* epic poem should not deal only with th e 
doings of its hero, but should reproduce also a 
picture of the life aitd society of its times and 
country. The love adventures, achievements, 
and vicissitudes of one man have been too 
often made the subjects of so-called epics, 
but they are altogether unworthy of so high 
a distinction. An epic should reflect the 
manners and customs, the joys, sorrows, and 
thoughts of a whole nation. It should have 
for its text an entire chapter of national and 
social evolution; but it riiould, nevertheless, 
be full of human interest. It is for this reason 
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that few countries have succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing more than one epic poem. To this class 
of true epics, brimming over with human 
sympathy and national enthusiasm, full of 
poetic ideas and beautiful passages, and em¬ 
bracing within its short span of twelve books 
or cantos a complete picture of a most thrill¬ 
ing period of Polish national life, Thaddeus 
does undoubtedly belong. It has also another 
mark of high literary excellence, and that is 
its severe and almost classical simplicity. 
Never descending into puerility or tediousness, 
it is the simplicity of the poetry of the heart 
rather than that of the intellect, and thus 
proclaims its author a “genius” in the German 
sense of the word rather than a “ talent.” 

That these great qualities, so apparent to 
the reader of the original, should be mani¬ 
fested with equal force in the English version 
is to say that Miss Biggs has proved herself a 
worthy translator of the Polish poet’s 
thoughts. We have, however, a quarrel 
with Miss Biggs. Why does she call the poem 
“Muter ” Thaddeus ? It is really “Pan” 
Thaddeus, and pan is Polish for “ squire.” 
But this is of little importance. The book in 
its present form is greatly enhanced in value 
In* a sympathetic introduction from the pen 
of Mr. Morfill, and copious notes which 
supplement each book or canto. 

The poem deals with a period of Polish 
history that appeals with peculiar force to the 
popular imagination. The action is supposed 
to take place in the years 1811 and 1812, 
when the long-hoped-for and long-promised 
emancipation of Poland from the Russian yoke 
seemed on the eve of accomplishment. That 
promise was not destined to be fulfilled; but 
the poet reveals the kindliness of his heart, 
and the fervour of his patriotism, by shutting 
his eyes to the future and closing his poem 
hopefully with Napoleon’s troops at Warsaw, 
and the campaign of 1812, that was to end so 
disastrously, uncommenced. He has thus 
spared his readers an account of the terrible 
disillusionment that followed those bright 
hopes, and has allowed his patriotic imagina¬ 
tion to lull him into believing that the promise 
of 1812 was really fulfilled. 

With the story itself, which is interesting 
and full of movement, I do not propose to 
deal, but I shall content myself with a few 
quotations, from which the state of Poland 
and the character of the people may be 
gathered. The poem abounds in charming 
little bits of this kind. This, for instance, is 
a picture of Polish social life, and we may say 
of Polish pride, which is delightful: 

“ Now from the wood came all the company, 
Joyful, but yet in order. First the children 
Caine with their tutor; next the Judge, with him 
The lady of the Chamberlain; beside 
The Chamberlain with all his family. 

The girls went close behind the elder women, 
The youths beeide the maidens, but these went 
Before the young men by some half-a-step. 

Thus decency commands. None held discourse 
Of precedence, none ranked the men and women, 
But each kept order due despite himmif ; 

For in his house the Judge old customs kept, 
And never suffered any lack respect 
For age, for office, birth or intellect: 

Tis by such order, said he, houses flourish, 

And nations: by its fall they come to ruin. 

The household and the servants thus were used 
To order, and the guest but lately come, 
Kinsm a n or stranger, all who visited 
The Judge received these customs, whereof all 
Around was redolent. 


Short welcoming 

The Judge had for his nephew, gave to him 
With dignity, his hand to kiss, and health 
Wished unto him, with kiss upon his brow; 

But though he spoke but little with him then, 
From that respect he owed his guests, the tears 
That with his garments’ hem he quickly dried, 
Showed well how he loved Master Thaddeus.” 

In these few lines we see a master’s hand. 
One or two touches are all that is wanted to 
reveal to us the character, the sturdy pride, 
the noble conservatism of this splendid figure, 
the Judge. A few lines further we see him 
as a thrifty man looking after his estate: 

“ The Judge, though tired, though with company, 
Missed not a farmer’s weighty duties. He 
Himself betook him to the well. For best 
At eventide the master may review 
The state of his livestock; nor left he e’er 
This overlooking to his servants; well 
The Judge knew ‘master’s eye makes fat the 
horse.’ ” 

Another finely drawn character is the 
Wojsky, a kind of steward, and a veteran 
huntsman. His opinion of hare-hunting has 
a vigorous ring about it. 

“ In my time, sir, in hunters’ language, boars, 
Bears, elks, and wolves were called noble game; 
And beasts that had not tusks or horns, or claws, 
Were left for hired servants or court menials. 

No gentleman would take into his hands 
A rifle to disgrace it in such sort, 

By pouring small shot in it. True, they did 
Keep greyhounds, since in coming frot® the 
chase 

It well may happen, from the horses’ hoofs 
A wretched hare may start. Then let they loose 
The greyhounds out for pastime, and the boys, 
On ponies mounted, did pursue the game. 

Before their parents’ eyes, who scarcely deigned 
To look upon these sports, far less dispute 
About them.” 

The following incident at a large feast or 
dinner-party, is not likely to give one a very 
exalted opinion of the refinement of Polish 
manners. It reads like a chapter out of an 
Irish novel: 

“ The Klucznik and the Count now fell 
Into no trifling trouble. At the upper 
End of the tame a loud shrieking rose, 

But from the lower end flew bottles round 
The County’s head. The frightened women all 

Were praying, weeping. 

. . . . The assailants ceased; Gervasy 
Brew slowly backward, vanished from their eyes. 
They looked to see if he was hid beneath 
The table, when he suddenly came forth 
Upon the other side, as though emerged 
From under ground, and in his powerful arms 
A bench high raising, like a windmill’s sails, 

He whirled it round, and half the hall made 
dear; 

Then took with him the Count, and both thus 
screened 

With the defending bench, retired towards 
The little door and reached the threshold; yet 
Gervasy stood and looked upon his foes. 

He stood awhile in thought uncertain whether 
To draw back under arms, or once again 
With newer arms his fortune toy in war. 

He chose the second course. He lifted high 
The bench-like battering ram behind to strike. 
He bent his head, with breast thrust out in 
front, 

With lifted foot, he for attack prepared. 

When he perceived the Wojski, and he felt 
In spirit terror.” 

The reason of Gervasy’s terror was that the 
Wojsky was preparing to hurl a knife at the 
Count: 

“ He lightly stretched his hand 
Across the table, palm and fingers, laid 
Upon one hand a knife, the handle placed 
Upon the index finger-nail; but turned 
Towards his elbow was the steely blade. 

Then balancing the hand turned somewhat back, 
It seemed like sport, but at the Count he gazed.” 


It would be unfair to readers to tell how 
the Count gets out of this dilemma; but no 
one will be surprised to learn that a deadly 
feud between the two families was the result, 
culminating in a fray, on which the denoue¬ 
ment depends. If this be an accurate descrip¬ 
tion of Polish manners, and that it is there 
can be no doubt, we may perhaps pardon an 
exiled patriot longing for the return of those 
good old times; but all peaceable English folk 
will probably conclude it is fortunate indeed 
that Polish national life has been broken up. 
A peaceful despotism is more conducive to 
civilisation and prosperity than anarchy and 
interminable feuds. I will conclude this 
notice, short and inadequate as it must needs 
be, with another quotation, in which the 
descriptive powers of Mickiewiez are fully 
apparent: 

“ Thicker grew the dusk, 

And only in the grove, and round the osiers 
Upon the brook were gleaming wolfish eyes, 
Like candles. Far along the horizon's verge, 
The fires of shepherds’ camps gleamed here and 
there. 

At last the moon uplit her silver torch, 

She issued from the thicket, and illumined 
Both sky and earth. From twilight now un¬ 
veiled, 

They slept beside each other, like to happy 
Consorts. The heaven in its pure arms em¬ 
braced 

The bosom of the earth, by moonlight silvered.” 
Miss Biggs must be congratulated on having 
so successfully translated the great work of a 
national poet of whom hitherto the English 
public have known but very little. 

E. A. BHATLEY HODGETB. 


A Tear in Braiil. With Notes on the 
Abolition of Slavery, the Finances of Ike 
Empire, Meteorology, Natural History, &c. 
By Hastings Charles Dent. (Regan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 

Mb. Dent, a civil engineer of some repute, 
with a decided taste for botany and zoology, 
went to Brazil in June, 1883, in order to 
survey the ground for some railway extension 
works in the south of M inas Geraes. The 
main object of his visit to the country appean 
to have been successfully accomplished, and 
the twelvemonth spent in the district turned 
to good account in the interests of the natural 
sciences. Entomology more especially engaged 
his attention; and, of the insect world, over 
nine hundred species altogether were either 
collected or observed. Full classified lists 
are given of no less than 408 lepidoptera and 
402 coleoptera, besides numerous m a mm als, 
birds, reptiles, molluscs, and about one hundred 
specimens of plants, including a curious orchid 
new to science, gathered near Brumado or 
■ Entre Rios, as the place is now called. 

Dent also took continuous meteorological 
observations during nearly the whole of the 
time he resided in Minas Geraes and the 
neighbouring province of Rio de Janeiro; 
twenty-three pages are occupied with daily 
thermometric and barometric readings from 
August 18, 1883, to July 27, 1884, when he 
returned to Europe. 

The scientific value of the work is, there¬ 
fore, considerable; but in other respects it is 
less satisfactory. The strictly narrative parti 
somewhat more than one-half of the whole, 
consists mainly of extracts from his journal, 
or from letters descriptive of his daily expen* 
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ences among the people, with the almost 
inevitable result of continuous repetitions and 
wearisome details of trivial incidents described 
in a somewhat pedestrian style. Let one 
specimen suffice: 

“ July 27.—All my business is completed, but 
it has been much delayed by having to await 
the arrival of certain steamers; however, I am 
off to-morrow. I had really finished most of 
what was necessary the first day, but have been 
compelled to spend an hour or two at least 
each day in town, though there was really very 
little to be done. This has prevented my taking 
any excursions; but I have wandered about 
town a good deal, and am beginning to find my 
way more comfortably ” (p. 46). 

Then follows an account of his daily life, 
beginning with a Gargantuan breakfast of 
two dozen oysters, rognons saut&s, beefsteak, 
omelette, guava marmalade and bananas; and 
concluding with the announcement that he is 
“ roused two or three times during the night 
by mosquitos or fleas.” The irritation pro¬ 
duced by these inanities is constantly stimu¬ 
lated by the misuse of classical terms or 
quotations, such as phenomena treated as a 
singular noun; temper eadem for idem; fiat 
justicia pereat nee pereat mundus! and still 
more by the continual use of curiously in¬ 
congruous epithets, such as “ gaunt forests,” 
and “ beautifully mountainous ” coast. "We 
are told that it is “ quite obnoxious ” to walk 
or drive out when crackers and explosive 
little bombs are flying about on the feast 
days, and Mr. Dent is equally “appalled” 
at the news of the Duke of Albany’s death, 
and at the decorations of the Roman Catholic 
churches during the “ Mez de Maria.” 

But although feeling, as “ a member of the 
Church of England,” bound to enter his pro¬ 
test against the errors of popery—to which a 
special section is devoted—Mr. Dent is other¬ 
wise in full sympathy with the benighted 
Brazilians and their spiritual guides. No 
doubt it is very absurd of them not to see the 
light as he sees it, and to bring them to a 
better way of t hinkin g he even found time to 
turn missionary and distribute Bibles and 
tracts among them. Nevertheless 

“ the natives are really a very excellent set of 
people. Perhaps the chief fault I can find with 
them is that they do not consider time at all, 
and do not understand what it is to be in a 
hurry, which _ is sometimes very trying. They 
are very religious, and never take leave of you 
without saying, ‘ God be with you.’ . . . They 
ride two or three leagues to mass every Sunday, 
or more generally walk to it, and are always 
willing to do anything for you for the ‘ love of 
God.’ They are simple-minded, honest, affec¬ 
tionate, and hospitable, and if they are too [st'c] 
superstitious, it is from their education ” (p. 83). 

The wicked Darwinians fare far worse at 
his hands, and for the thoroughgoing evolu¬ 
tionist there is evidently no redemption. In 
the two appendices—which occupy nearly 
half the book, and in which the various 
social, religious, historical, biological, and 
philosophical subjects get considerably 
“mixed”—the new doctrines are handled 
somewhat severely, and it is clearly shown 
that between evolution and a series of creations 
there is no alternative. Certainly wiser heads 
than our author have long ago arrived at this 
conclusion, only they differ, perhaps, from 
him in the ohoice of alternatives. Mr. Dent 
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contends that “ a man is a family with only 
one genus, homo," and that 

“unless we are to throw over one of the most 
important statements of revealed religion, we 
must believe that God created man upright. 
Therefore, the existing tribes who are in the 
lowest condition as to physical and intellectual 
development, or as to religious or moral ideas, 
must represent degradation.” 

Has not the Duke of Argyll said so, and do 
not the oldest human remains exhibit a very 
high type intellectually and physically ? Mr. 
Dent is accordingly surprised that thinking 
men should dogmatise as they do about evolu¬ 
tion—an enticing theoir, no doubt, but upheld 
only “to throw back the idea of creation to 
an immeasurable distance,” and by thus 
throwing “dust in the eyes of their dis¬ 
ciples,” to destroy “ all the foundations of 
personal religion.” And so he rambles along 
for many pages, forgetting all about his 
moths and butterflies, his protectively coloured 
beetles, and curious grasshoppers, some simu¬ 
lating green leaves, others undistinguishable 
from blades of grass or bits of stick, altogether 
a marvellous world of insect life, on which he 
can really discourse sensibly. 

Naturalists will therefore do well to 
a note of A Tear in Brazil, which it is to 
be feared will scarcely prove very attractive 
to the general reader. It is provided with 
an index, two maps, and several full-page 
illustrations from photographs. 

A. H. Keane. 


SEW NOVELS. 

Katharine Blythe. By Katharine Lee. 

(Bentley.) 

A Princess of Jutedom. By Charles Gibbon. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

The Wind of Destiny. By Arthur S. Hardy. 
(Macmillan.) 

A Secret of Two Lives. By Edward Jenkins. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Merciful or Merciless. By S. E. O’Dell. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Social Vicissitudes. By F. C. Phillips. 

(Ward & Downey.) 

Erlesmere. By Cecilia S. Lowndes. (S. P. C. K.) 

Pluck. By J. S. Winter. (Bristol: Arrow- 
smith.) 

It is always alarming to a critic with bowels 
when he takes up a novel that has to do 
with Cornwall. The writer of a bad novel 
of any kind deserves to be chastised with 
whips; but the writer of a bad novel (Wing 
with Cornwall deserves to be chastised with 
scorpions, for reasons which it is unnecessary 
to mention. Fortunately, there is no need of 
scorpions in the case of Katharine Blythe. 
They can be put back to wait for the next 
occasion. The heroine is the daughter of a 
supine country parson in the extreme West, 
who has been early left a widower, who has 
had most of his cares taken off his hands by 
his eldest daughter (not Katharine), who has 
devoted himself chiefly to trout fishing—of 
which, as is natural in that part of the 
peninsula, he has not so much as he would 
like to have—to his glebe and to an absurdly 
jealous championship of rights of way, and so 
forth. To Katharine enter two lovers, 


Bonython Bosvargus, eldest son of a doctor 
who has married again, and is induced 
by lus second wife to behave unjustly 
to his firstborn; and a newcomer of the 
parsonic kind, the Rev. Mr. Warrall, who 
is, in more ways than one, not exactly 
that “gentleman in every parish” who is 
universally desirable, and is to be found in, 
fortunately, a sufficient majority of instances. 
As, after all, the unfortunate Mr. Warrall’s 
sins are due to an unhealthy kind of love, some 
excuse must be made for him. The younger 
and more estimable, as well as amiable, suitor 
engages as an apprentice on board ship, gets 
badly treated, and has to make his fortune in 
South America for not a few years—whence 
trouble to Katharine at the hands of her not 
very reverend papa and her, perhaps, even 
less reverend suitor. So much for the plot. 
The language and incidents with which it is 
worked out are pitched rather high, and it 
would be easy to criticise details; but as it is 
easy, so is it unnecessary. The book has, on 
the whole, the right ring about it. 

We have been prejudiced, so far as critics 
may admit prejudice, in favour of Mr. Charles 
Gibbon ever since we reviewed, a good many 
years ago, an early novel of his, nor do we 
find anything in A Princess of Jutedom that 
we think likely to lower his reputation. The 
book, however, will hardly increase it. It is 
very ingeniously worked out as regards frame¬ 
work and construction. The hero or the 
villain, or the villain-hero, Rudolph Feuer- 
heerd, is manager to a great jute house at 
Dundee, and schemes throughout how to get 
the wealth of that house to himself, with or 
without the (from different points of view) 
encumbrance or bonne bouohe of Margaret 
Carmichael, its daughter and “ prinoess.” But 
to Rudolph will not Margaret incline, being 
predisposed to a virtuous minister’s son who 
has turned sailor. The machinations of Herr 
Rudolph Feuerheerd (the name of an excellent 
shipper of port-wine ought not thus to have 
been taken in vain) are diabolic and continuous, 
and Mr. Gibbon makes very little secret of 
them. Having early studied the properties 
and characteristics (for which we will not 
vouch) of “TheDatoora andMadar plants” 
on India’s coral strand, and having recorded 
these properties with surely unnecessary 
plainnessin the English tongue on a page of 
one of his memorandum books, he proceeds 
to business like a very Borgia—poisons the 
head of the house, nearly poisons his widow, 
deprives the heir of his reason, and sends 
presents of drugged wine to Norman Grant, 
the minister’s son turned sailor. There is 
plenty more to tell of his acts and deeds, but 
that we leave to Mr. Gibbon. The defect of 
the book is not so much in the actual work¬ 
ing out of the story as in the arrangement of 
characters to do the working out. That Mr. 
Gibbon does not properly describe his young 
women (for we cannot accept the statement 
that one of them had a chin and mouth 
expressing appetites and passions, with “ soft 
blue eyes,” and “no special beauty of 
feature,” which, nevertheless, made up a 
“ fine face,” as a description) is a minor 
matter, though for our part we always like 
to see heroines, major and minor (heroes 
don’t matter). It is more important that the 
acts and sayings of the personages fall short 
of making them living, beings to the mind if 
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not to the eye. The poisoner, constantly as 
he is before us, is a very impalpable poisoner. 
We get no grip of him. We see hardly any¬ 
thing of William Carmichael (Younger of 
Jutedom), exoept when he is under the 
influence of the Datoora and Madar plants, 
when he is naturally not characteristic; and 
a robustious skipper, one Culioss, who plays 
a great part, has a little too much of the 
stage sailor. Even the young woman with the 
appetite chin and the passion mouth and the 
soft blue eyes and the fine face whioh had no 
speoial beauty seems to us to want indi¬ 
viduality. But that may be our fault. It is 
more important that the general reader is 
pretty certain to wish to know the end of the 
story, and to hold on till he reaohes it. 

That there is nothing which is more 
pleasant to the human being as a human 
being than to muddle itself, is a truth only 
likely to be denied by those who are actually 
indulging in that pleasure. A certain 
Frenchman of genius gives the human race 
the choice “ de vin, de poesie, ou de vertu ” as 
muddlers; but it is improbable that he meant 
the list to be exhaustive, and it oertainly is 
not. It requires to be enlarged by many 
items, one of which is a certain class of 
American novels, wherein Mr. Arthur 8. 
Hardy is a bright and shining practitioner. 
He has arranged the muddlement of The Wind 
of Destiny as cunningly as students of the best 
authorities can desire. There is a suicide 
nearly at the beginning and a suicide just at 
the end of the book (or, at any rate, there are 
two things that look like suicides); and why 
either happened no plain man can tell, any 
more than he can tell the exact meaning of 
Abracadabra. The courtship, of two of the 
characters who have been married during the 
greater part of the book is related just 
before the end; and the scenes shift, about 
every other chapter, without warning or stage 
direction from Belgium to Amerioa, with an 
occasional halt at St. Malo. In case the 
muddle should not be thick and slab enough 
for the taste of readers, Mr. Hardy has 
further written his “ dear book ” (as the 
German person said) in a lingo of which the 
following is a light and easy specimen: 

“ She consulted no standards, and knew no 
models of propriety she did not herself suggest; 
giving full play to the fertility of her resources, 
often creating more emotion than she felt, 
and developing on contact with others the 
mobility of her nature, without which con¬ 
stancy, if a jewel, is one without sparkle.” 

Ah ! Is b«au langagt! 

When the author of Ginx's Baby in almost 
his first page makes an angry and unnatural 
father eut his rebellious son off with an old 
secretaire, he, of course, means to comfort all 
those of his readers who are not absolute 
idiots with the sure and certain hope 
that in that secretaire papers of much more 
value than the lost inheritance will be found. 
A really wicked man would then amuse him¬ 
self by making the secretaire of no importance 
at all; but Mr. Jenkins takes no such liberty. 
It all comes out quite straight and natural in 
a sufficiently readable fashion. Nor is the 
iesdichado Jack Poyntz left at any time 
(though previously to the date of the story 
he has driven Hansoms) in an uncomfortable 
position; for he has an extremely beautiful 


and amiable wife called Enid, who is the 
oause of the paternal wrath, and a rioh 
bachelor baronet uncle, who, if not as beauti¬ 
ful as the wife, is quite as amiable. With 
these things and the possibilities of a secre¬ 
taire who would not be bleat ? 

Merciful or Merciless is an eooentrio book 
of considerable length though only in one 
volume. It has very many not ill-devised 
or ill-written colonial scenes, some good 
descriptions of the Isle of Wight, much 
amiuhlc oalf-love and a loss or supposed loss 
at sea. All this is, however, mixed up in 
the oddest way with theologioal differences— 
Calvinist and anti-Calvinist—which, we pre¬ 
sume, explain the title. The language is 
sometimes startling. “You know that you 
are a member, and Mr. Heron says you are 
saved ” is an instanoe. It would appear that 
in some dialects a “ member ” means some¬ 
thing like what a “ savoury professor ” used 
to mean. These things require glossaries. 

The apparently exact following of the late 
Mr. Grenville Murray in the form of Social 
Vicissitudes may very likely be an accident, 
and we should not be surprised to be told that 
Mr. Philips had never read a line of that 
more ingenious than admirable writer. But, 
as we have said, the form—short tales told 
by letters or dialogue, or in some other non¬ 
natural fashion—is very similar and the 
matter is not very different. Mr. Philips’s 
theme is what we confess seems to us for the 
most part rather obvious and trite social 
satire—the dangers and misdeeds of countesses 
who get into debt to their dressmakers, the 
expedients of fashionable ladies who keep up 
neat little households on small incomes, the 
abuses of the universities, the ways of money 
lenders, &e. Undoubtedly there are people 
whom this sort of thing pleases; and, fortun¬ 
ately, they don’t usually cavil at a man who 
mentions a “sizar” in the same dialogue 
where he talks of “ Balliol,” and who speaks 
of “ wine parties” in a manner much more 
suggestive of Reginald Dalton and Drank 
Fairlegh than of any actual acquaintance 
with those entertainments. Some of the 
notions of the tales are not without)ingenuity, 
and most are harmless enough. 

Erlesmere is a very fair speoimen of a 
children’s story, about a girl, and a boy, and 
a family quarrel, and a little bit of acoident, 
and a little bit of heroism, and so forth. Also, 
it has pictures, which is a great thing for its 
purpose, and it is written in good taste. 

Mr. Winter’s story, though a number of 
“ Arrowsmith’s Library,” is in no sense a 
“dreadful,” being simply a story of a 
love-muddle, and is to a great extent occu¬ 
pied with dancing—a moat agreeable occu¬ 
pation too. We don’t know that we con¬ 
sider it particular “pluck ” for a young lady 
to marry somebody she doesn’t want to marry. 
We think we should rather call it cowardioe. 
Also, we confess that the forms “twry,” 
“ secwrets,” &c., which one of the personages 
constantly uses in the story, rather irritate us. 
These, however, are matters of opinion. 

Gkobge SaINTSBUET. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 

A Gazetteer of India. By Edward Thornton. 
Revised and edited by Sir Roper Lethbridge 
and Arthur N. Wollaston. (W. H. Allen.) 
Thornton’s Gazetteer having become somewhat 
obsolete, the publishers have allowed it to b« 
virtually superseded by the present bulky 
volume. The great work of Mr. W. W. Hunt** 
is reoognised m the preface as the paramount 
modern authority. But the editors claim that 
there is still room for their new work, which ia 
intended to give “ only such leading facts and 
figures as wUl suffice for ordinary purposes of 
reference,” The figures and skeleton facts thought 
requisite in this scheme are given from the latest 
oensus—that of 1881; and the translitera¬ 
tion employed is that sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, which, without aiming at pedantic 
accuracy, has the merit of uniformity, and 
enables the general reader to form some 
approximation to the real sound of the Indian 
names. From the point of view of the student 
the new “ Thornton ” will not take the plaoe of 
The Imperial Gazetteer; but for the London 
journalist, or average M.P. wishing to under¬ 
stand his Indian news, it will be found s 
sufficient work of reference. There are some 
small faults of consistency whioh it would be 
well to avoid in a future edition; for instance, 
the first spelling of a name is sometimes 
according to the old method, sometimes accord¬ 
ing to the new. Thus, under “ Ahmadabad ” 
(the new method) we are told to see “ Ahmed- 
abad ” (the old); whereas “ Aligarh ” and 
“ Alipur ” are frankly spelt in the new way, in 
the game part of the book. This is a serious 
blemish. The olasses of people likely to use the 
Gazetteer will contain few who can distinguish; 
and an editor (if such omniscient beings can 
err) may make many a mistake if he trusts to 
Sir R. Lethbridge, and pronounces every name 
as he sees it speit at the head of an article. 
That some of the articles are too short is another 
objection; while the information sometimes (as, 
notably, in the article “ Hindustan ’’) lacks 
scientific accuracy. The word is Hindu-Stin, 
the place of Hindus; it is not “ used to designate 
that part of India in which Hindustani is 
vernacular ” ; on the contrary, Hindustani is so 
called (in other regions) because it is spoken in 
Hindustan. 

A Sea-Painter's Log. By Robert C. Leshs. 
(Chapman & HalL) The flotsam and jetsam of 
a yachtsman’s pen and pencil, in the shape of a 
dozen clever drawings and a good many papers 
on marine subjects, most of which have been 
published separately, are here issued together 
m book-form. Mr. Leslie has a good eye for 
boats, and can be as critical on a ship and its 
rigging as an old cab-driver on the oarriage 
horses whioh pass his stand. He elucidates 
those lines of Falconer which must have puxsled 
many readers, how the ship’s bottom 
“ Through translucent waters shone „ 

White as the clouds beneath the blase of noon, 
by showing that before frigates were coated 
with copper, some 130 years ago, they were 
covered with a mixture of lime, tallow, and 
sulphur. Hi« sympathies are keenly excited 
by marine scenery, the birds, fish, “long¬ 
shore” population, boatmen, fishermen, end 
the like. Mr. Leslie’s sketches have been 
reproduced by the Automatic Engraving Com¬ 
pany, and their softness and hazy distanoe are 
happily treated. All the rush and sweep of 
“Trawlers off Calshot,” and “Mackarel rim¬ 
ing off High Peak, Sidmouth,” are faithfully 
depicted; and we seem in these illustrations to 
hear the wind in the boat’s sails and the m*™ 
of their sheets and cordage. Indeed the ms? 
seabreeze blows through every page of tms 
prettily written and prettily illustrated boot. 
Sir. Leslie’s word-pictures are often as power* 
ful as his sketches. Who that has ever been 
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•float does not remember the delights ol scud¬ 
ding when 

“ the sea has risen and seems as though it would 
rise higher if the wind would let it; but every 
wave, as it lifts its head, has the crest shaved clean 
away in front of it in long streams of spray—the 
hard, black hills of water, as they rise and follow 
each other, being almost hidden a few hundred 
yards from the ship by this driving spoondrift.” 
There are some graphic accounts of beaching 
boats on that harboorless coast between Lyme 
Regis and Exmouth; and an amateur yachts¬ 
man may learn a good deal of nautical lore 
from Mr. Leslie. Mb pleasanter book can be 
recommended for the seaside this summer. 

“ The British Colonies and their Resources.” 
— America, Aria, Africa, Australasia. By 
James Bonwiok. (Sampson Low.) Mr. Bon- 
wiok has compiled these four little handbooks 
from various sources, but has ill-digested the 
information he has put together. Had he 
taken a little more trouble, he would have 
avoided many inconsistencies and repetitions. 
For instance, in the ohapter on mountains, he 
describes the stinkwood as Foetidn Mauritiana ; 
and, a little further on, in Natal the stinkwood 
is said to be Laurui Bullata. Now, there may 
be two trees eaoh of a different genus, and both 
locally called stinkwood; if so it should have 
been explained. The description of the moun¬ 
tains in New Zealand is only to be found at 
the end of a paragraph about Tasmanian 
heights; and so ill is this description done that 
the Southern Island is said to oontain Ben 
Nevis in Otago and the Malvern Hills in 
Canterbury, and no more. Then follows— 
“ Among peaks of the New Zealand Alps are 
Cook, 13,200, and several peaks over 10,000 
feet.” So there is nothing to show to the 
uneducated reader in which island these Alps 
are! We are twice told that lakes are hardly 
known in Australia—scarcely a correct state¬ 
ment; and the Durian fruit is twice over 
described in the compass of five pages. What 
can possibly be the use of telling a reader that 
at Cape Colony various diseases are treated 
with such plants as Beetbosjes, Baviaansoren, 
Vrouwenhaar, &o., without any explanation of 
what they are? We suspect Mr. Bonwiok 
neither blows nor has tried to find out. 
Indeed, he is sadly weak in botanical know¬ 
ledge. What can be said for suoh a paragraph 
as this: “The locust tree is an acacia, ninety 
feet, with a wood used by turners. Smilax is 
a sarsaparilla. A thorny tree is oalled a plum.” 
Now the locust tree is a robinia, and not an 
acacia. The second sentence would be just as 
true reversed, and the reader would be as well 
informed by being told that sarsaparilla was 
a smilax; equally a plum might be called a 
thorny tree, and the learner be no worse off. 
The volumes are full of like absurdities, mixed 
up with much valuable matter. 

Greater Greece and Greater Britain, and George 
Washington the Expander of England, Two 
Lectures. With an Appendix by Edward A. 
Freeman. (Macmillan.) In the first of these 
lectures, and in the appendix entitled “Imperial 
Federation,” Mr. Freeman sets to work with 
a prodigality of learning to prove the absurdity 
of applying the phrase “ Imperial Federation ” 
to any special union between Great Britain 
and her colonies. May we say that he is too 1 
learned, and that his learning sometimes leads 
him into pedantry P We should hardly have 
ventured so far had not the suggestion of 
pedantry come from himself. The difficulties 
of any soheme of special union (we durst not 
say Federation) between a sovereign state, such 
as the United Kingdom, and her colonies are 
patent enough, and scarcely need to be enforced 
with such vigour and iteration as they are by 
Mr. Freeman. He hurls the Achaian League, 
the Confederation of the Thirteen Cantons, the 


United Provinces, and the United States of 
North America, at us till we quite dread their 
recurrence. The great point really is how to 
draw closer the bonds of both affection and 
self-interest between the parent state and her 
colonies, and we venture to think this both a 
more difficult and more useful task than the 
one which the Regius Professor has undertaken. 
His argument is that a perfectly new scheme 
should stand forth as a perfectly new scheme, 
as something which may commend itself by its 
abstract merits, but which has nothing in the 
way of experience to recommend it. This we 
are ready to concede, and we hope he will still 
apply his powers to the consideration of the 
way in whioh a useful and practicable scheme 
may be framed. The lecture on “ George 
Washington ” is an essay most characteristic of 
the writer, but with little in it relating to 
Washington. 

Glimpses of Maori Land. By Annie R. 
Butler. (The Religious Tract Society.) The 
lady whose journal of three and a half months 
spent in New Zealand is now published by the 
Religious Tract Sooiety was suddenly called 
upon to accompany a sister and her husband, 
both in poor health, to that colony in the year 
188 —. (We have in vain tried to aisoover why 
the exact year is concealed.) She is strongly 
imbued with the special views and phrase¬ 
ology of the Religious Tract school, but not by 
any means to the exclusion of a wider and 
higher Christianity. 8he does not pretend to 
have a'nything to tell that was not known 
before; but in a pleasant and kindly spirit 
describes what she saw and the society she 
mixed with in New Zealand. Her sympathies 
are naturally with the natives; and, as might 
be expected, the evils and dangers of drink are 
constantly dwelt upon. Her book is a favour¬ 
able specimen of the Religious Tract Society’s 
ublications, and may be read with pleasure 
y others who differ from her in their theolo¬ 
gical views. 

The Greek Islands and Turkey after the War, 
by Henry M. Field, (Sampson Low), is not 
so much a book of travels as a book of excur¬ 
suses. The journey whioh it describes is one 
whioh is made by scores of tourists in the course 
of a year—from Beyrout to Constantinople by 
steamer along the coast of Asia Minor, including 
a visit to Ephesus by railway from Smyrna; 
and afterwards from the Ottoman capital by 
Varna and Bucharest to Vienna. But at each 
stage of his progress, Dr. Field takes the 
opportunity of making an excursus into the 
subject which the place suggests. When he 
stops for a few hours at Larnaka, he discusses 
the circumstances of the English oooupation of 
Cyprus, and the possible future in store for 
the island. When he passes the coast of Cilicia, 
he remembers that Tarsus was in the interior of 
that country, and dilates upon St. Paul. The 
neighbourhood of Patmos and Chios suggests a 
comparison, drawn from their surroundings, 
between St. John and Homer—“ the old man 
of Patmos and the old man of Soio.” A meeting 
with Sir Charles Wilson at Smyrna introduces 
remarks on the conduct of that distinguished 
officer in the Soudan. Sometimes, to say the 
truth, the connexion between the text and the 
sermon is so slight as to be almost drolL Thus, 
the author tells us: “We did not touch at 
Patmos. . . . We thought we could just 
discern the outline of the island, and the con¬ 
vent rising above it on the western horizon.” 
And then follow eight pages on the Apocalypse 
and (strangest fact of all) a view of Patmos— 
we are not told by whom—taken from a point 
in the island itself. The portion of the volume 
that relates to Constantinople contains Dr. 
Field’s opinions on the state of Turkey and the 
character of the Turks, whioh are very unfavour¬ 
able ; and accounts of visits to ambassadors, 


and to the American Protestant missionaries, 
whom he, with justice, speaks of as one of the 
foremost civilising influences in the country. 
When he resumes his journey, he returns to 
his former method. The passage through the 
Black Sea to Varna suggests the Crimean War, 
the Caspian, and a railway route through Central 
Asia to Upper India. Bulgaria introduces two 
chapters on “ The Story of the Massaores,” and 
“The Story of the War.” Finally, in a page 
beaded “ The Beautiful Scenery of the Danube,” 
we are told, “ I rushed through all this glorious 
scenery in the darknesss of the night.” The 
beet that can be said of Dr. Field’s volume is 
that his facts are generally aocurate, and that 
his remarks, though hardly novel, are sensible ; 
mid that his sympathies throughout are on the 
side of humanity, justice, and progress. 

Southward Ho ! Notes of a Tour to and 
through the State of Georgia in the Winter of 
1885-6. By the Rev. Timothy Bfarley. 
(Sampson Low.) Mr. Harley’s book is a 
very small one, and the state of Georgia is 
tolerably extensive. Yet a considerable portion 
of his 198 pages is ocoupied with a description 
of the journey from London to Liverpool. One 
of his brief chapters is devoted to the latter not 
unknown city, and the voyage aoross the 
Atlantic occupies the three whioh follow. What 
remains, after New York and the coast are 
touohed on, contains a useful, though rather 
meagre, account of the state, in which the 
author passed four months, officiating “publioly 
every Sunday in pulpits of the Baptist, Lutheran, 
Methodist, or Presbyterian denomination, in some 
cases in the pulpits of the coloured ohurohes.” 
Mr. Harley has, however, little fresh to tell, 
and the old tale is told without muoh literary 
power. He generally winds up his chapters 
with some moral reflections, while his idea of 
proportion may be gathered from the fact 
that he devotes five of his pages to the wordy 
address of a preacher at the Baptist State 
Convention. Altogether, the raison (litre of , 
Mr. Harley’s book is not quite evident. Nor, 
with the exception of the pretty view of the 
Tallalah Falls, was there the faintest necessity 
for the rather poor “ process ” illustrations with 
which he has thought fit to amplify it. Three of 
these are portraits of steamers, one is a view of 
the Midla nd Railway Station at St. Panoras, 
and several are piotures of ugly Amerioan 
hotels, and equally unsightly buildings of 
almost no publio interest. The doggerel ‘ ‘ verses ” 
with whioh the volume closes might also, we 
think, have been spared in favour of a short 
index to the really substantial data whioh are 
scattered amid a good deal of what has no olaim 
to that designation. 

History of Japan. By Percy Thorpe. (White.) 
We are not quite sure what publio Mr. Thorpe 
intends to address in this short risumi of 
Japanese history. There are already a good 
many books published in England which cover 
the same ground and a good deal more; and it 
can scarcely be said that anyone has yet 
succeeded in making the obscure mythology, 
and scarcely less perspicuous history, of Japan 
engaging to the ordinary reader. Perhaps this 
is what determined Mr. Thorpe to write the 
present volume, and we think on the whole that 
he deserves success for his enterprise. He has 
done what he could to state the reoeived accounts 
of the Japanese history in a concise and plain 
manner from the mythical “ Ninigi-no-mikoto ” 
to the present Mikado. For the student of 
Japan it will not be of muoh use; but for those 
who wish to “know something” about it, for 
the “tripper” who will spend a few days at 
Tokio in a journey round the world, for the 
man who is invited to dine where talk about 
Japan is probable, Mr. Thorpe’s book will be 
useful. 
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Mountain Ascents in Westmorland and Cum¬ 
berland. By John Barrow. (Sampson Low.) 
This belongs to the not inconsiderable class of 
books which are written animi causa, rather 
because it amuses the writer to write them than 
because it can be of any advantage to the 
reader to read them. There is hardly a single 
ascent described here which is not described in 
the ordinary guide-books; there are very many 
ascents described in the guide-books which 
are not described here; and, when an ascent is 
described in both, the guide-book description is 
far superior. Mr. Barrow, to do him justice, 
disclaims the intention of writing anything like 
a guide-book, and he therefore fails to give a 
precise account of any way to anywhere. When 
we add that his book is larger than Jenkinson, 
though perhaps not so thick, and about twice 
as inconvenient to carry as Prior or Baddeley, 
it will be plain that there is no reason whatever 
why a tourist should substitute it for one of 
those much more useful books. The fact that 
Mr. Barrow seems usually to have relied upon 
a guide may help to explain the singular vague¬ 
ness of the accounts he gives of his various 
ascents. We do not know whether the same 
fact had anything to do with the astonishingly 
long time that his ascents seem often to have 
taken. It took him for instance all but eleven 
hours to walk from Keswick to the top of Dale 
Head and back again. We could have wished 
for a fuller account of the walk, had it been 
only to learn how he and his guide contrived 
to take so long over it. 

Handbook to the River Plate. By M. G. and 
E. T. Mulhall. (Triibner.) Though this 
volume contains 732 pages, it is portly rather 
than cumbrous, a hand-book well nourished 
rather than overgrown, for there is scarcely a 
scrap of its information which could well be 
dispensed with. Its directory to the cities and 
its admirable index take up some space, but 
they are essentials for those who reside or make 
any stay in the countries of the River Plate ; 
and the statistics and descriptions of the towns 
and the “camp,” the inhabitants, fauna, &c., 
are about as clear and full and as well 
packed and arranged as they can be. We do 
not know if it has any rivals; but the fact 
of its having reached a ninth edition is no 
evidence to the contrary, as it is not only 
relatively but positively a valuable book, gener¬ 
ally to be trusted, furnished with good maps, 
and very nicely printed. 

Per Kampf der Bulgaren um ihre National- 
einheit. By A. von Huhn. (Leipzig: Dunoker 
& Humblot.) This is a history of the fourteen 
days’ campaign between Bulgaria and Serbia. 
On November 14 King Milan declared war; on 
November 28 Count Khevenhiiller reached the 
Bulgarian headquarters at Pirot, and hostilities 
ceased. Probably no war of a fortnight’s 
duration had been so momentous in its results. 
The ohief and best result of the war is that the 
union of Bulgaria and Eastern Boumelia is now 
upon a firm and enduring foundation. The 

g resent Prince of Bulgaria may be driven from 
is throne, he may even be assassinated; but the 
Bulgarians will never again become a divided 
nation. For the general reader the two most 
interesting chapters in the book are the first 
and the fourteenth: the first deals with Russia’s 
policy in the Peninsula, and the fourteenth 
with Austria’s. We advisedly call it Austria’s, 
and not Austro-Hungarian (as the author does), 
because the foreign policy of the empire is 
carried out according to Viennese and not 
Pesth ideas. Herr von Huhn has a very con¬ 
temptuous opinion of Austrian diplomacy, and 
(if all he says be true) he has good reason. 
But, for utter absence both of wisdom and 
scruple in their eastern policy, there is little to 
choose between the two self-appointed guardians 
of theBalkanPeninsula, Herr von Huhn remarks 


that Russia would have succeeded in knitting 
both Bulgarias to her, had it not been for her 
unfortunate choice of instruments—her oonsuls 
and her ministers. He gives some instances of 
the insolence of these gentry. His account of 
the war can not be pleasant reading for a 
. Yongo (southern) Slav. Herr von Huhn writes 
in a manly, straightforward manner, and with 
an obvious wish to be fair. He praises the 
personal gallantry of individual Serbs, and the 
striot discipline they pursued while on Bulgarian 
soil. The fact is that the Serb peasant was fight¬ 
ing in obedience to the calls of la haute politique. 
The Bulgarian peasant was fighting in defence 
not only of his home, but of national union. 
Could there be any doubt as to the result ? The 
author’s remarks about the Greeks are true 
enough. While the Mohammedans were burying 
old animosities by standing shoulder to 
shoulder with their Christian neighbours, the 
Greeks stood aside and awaited the defeat of 
the Bulgarians. They are waiting still (p. 181). 
The hero of the book is the Prince of Bulgaria, 
the idol of his adopted people. By the irony of 
fate a young foreign prince has become the 
most intensely national ruler in Europe. All 
who wish well to Bulgaria, and desire peace and 
plenty within her borders, cannot but feel 
grateful to the German Prince who so nobly 
did his duty in Bulgaria’s hour of danger. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The success of Sir Richard Burton’s privately 
printed version of The Thousand Nights and a 
Night has been so great that he has consented 
to allow the issue to the general public of a 
“chastened” edition. The modifications that 
the necessity of the case demand will be con¬ 
fined to the removal of certain “archaic 
crudities ” of the original; but the vigorous and 
simple language of the translation will otherwise 
be preserved throughout. Lady Burton has 
already made arrangements with a competent 
literato for the execution of this task. The 
mode of publication will be by subscription; 
but the details as to format, number of volumes, 
price, &c., are not yet arranged. Concerning 
this project, a friend writes to Lady Burton: 

“ I have felt all along that to limit The Nights to a 
thousand people was a fearful squandering on a 
few what the many should enjoy. If the omissions 
are deftly done, and the pruning is not too severe, 
the book ought to be in every house in every land 
where English is read. The English alone is an 
education. If I wanted young folk to learn a good 
style, I would train them on The Nights. I would 
give passages of it to the Board Schools.” 

Mr. Goldwin Smith has written a broohure 
apropos of the present political crisis, entitled 
Dismemberment no Remedy, which will be pub¬ 
lished forthwith by Messrs. Cassell & Co., who 
will also issue next week False Hopes ; or, 
Fallacies Socialistic and Semi-Socialistic briefly 
answered, by the same author. 

Messrs. Whittaker & Co., announce for 
immediate publication a series of little volumes, 
each containing a play of Shakspere, with the 
English text and a German translation on 
opposite pages, edited by Prof. Charles Sachs. 
The German translation adopted is that of 
Schlegel and Tieck, as revised by Bemays. The 
first volume in the series will be Julius Caesar, 
to be followed by Romeo and Juliet, and Henry 
VIII. 

The Shelley Society has taken St. James’s 
Hall for the evening of Tuesday, November 16, 
for its performance of Shelley’s Hdlas, with Dr. 
W. C. Sells’s music. It will have to make a 
nominal charge to its members of a shilling a 
ticket so as to avoid throwing any of the cost 
on the society’s funds, which are all now 
wanted for printing. 


Mr. Stopford Brooke has promised to write 
the introduction to the facsimile reprint of 
Shelley’s Epipsychidion, which Mr. R. A Potts 
will present to his fellow members of tha 
Shelley Society, now 355 in number. 

Two translations of importance to those inter¬ 
ested in Socialism will shortly be published— 
one is that of Lissagary’s Histoire de la Com¬ 
mune, translate! by Eleanor Marx AveMng, 
For this work the Socialists make clium that 
it is the only authentic account of the Com- 
mune. The other is Das Kapital, by Karl Man, 
the translators of which are Samuel Moore and 
Edward Aveling. 

Mr. Laurence Gronland, the anther of 
“The Co-operative Commonwealth,” is now in 
Paris writing a Life of Danton from the 
Socialist point of view. It will be sent to pres 
with Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. early 
in September. 

Mr. F. W. Robinson’s new novel, The 
Courting of Mary Smith, will be published next 
month in three volumes by Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett. 

We hear that Mr. Henry M. Stanley will 
leoture at several towns throughout Great 
Britain in October next in connexion with Mr. 
G. W. Appleton’s lecture bureau. Mr. Apple- 
ton has also on his list of lecturers for the 
coming season Mr. Archibald Forbes, Max 
O’Bell, Mr. Justin M'Carthy, Mr. Will Carle- 
ton, Mr. John Augustus O’Shea, Mrs. Scott- 
Siddons, Mrs. Florence Marryat, Mrs. Fenwick- 
Miller, &c. 

Moser’s farcical comedy, “Der Biblio- 
thekar,” better known in England as “The 
Private Secretary,” will be the next volume of 
“ Whittaker’s Series of Modem German Authors.' 
It will have a literary introduction and notes 
by Prof. F. Lange, of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 

An English translation of Merlitt’s story, 
The Lady of the Carnets, by Baroness Langenau, 
is announced for immediate publication by Mr, 
Elliot Stock. 

Mr. Thomas Greenwood has in the press 
a shilling book, under the title of Croce Mont¬ 
rose : an Unfashionable Novel. It deals with 
some aspects of mission work in one of the 
thickly crowded districts of London. 

Messrs. George Bell & Sons have in the 
press a fourth edition of Mr. Giffen’s first series 
of Fin ancicd Essays. 

A shilling edition of the first and best of 
Mr. Max O’Rell’s books, John Bull and his 
Island, will be issued this week from the 
Leadenhall Press. 

The new list of the Browning Society shows 
that, out of its 238 members, rather more than 
one-third are Americans. Yet no American 
publisher has yet had the enterprise to bring 
out a really cheap edition of Browning’s works. 

The first ordinary meeting of the English 
Goethe Society was held in the Botanical 
Theatre, University College, on Wednesday, 
June 2, when a paper was read by Mr. H. 
Schiitz Wilson, entitled “ Weimar as a Back¬ 
ground to Goethe”; and another, by Mr.A 
Rogers (who is a Persian scholar), on the 
“ Westostlicher Divan.” Prof. Max Muller’s 
inaugural address, which appears in the current 
number of the Contemporary Review, will shortly 
be circulated among the members as the 
society’s first publication. The handsome 
volume issued by the Weimar Goethe GeseU- 
schaft—the Qoethe Jahrbuch, 1866 —is already 
in the hands of members. 

It is proposed to hold in the autumn of 1887 
an international congress of shorthand writes 
of all existing systems, and of persons interested 
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in shorthand generally, to celebrate conjointly 
two events of importance: (l)The Jubilee of 
■fche introduction of Mr. Isaac Pitman’s system 
of phonography, marking as it does an era in 
■fcho development of shorthand on scientific 
principles; (2) the tercentenary of modern 
shorthand, originated by Dr. Timothy Bright, 
about 1587, continued by Peter Bales (1590), 
John Willis (1602), Edmond Willis (1618), 
Shelton (1620), Cartwright (1642), Bich (1646), 
TMason (1672), Gurney (1740), Byrom (1767), 
IMavor (1780), Taylor (1786), Lewis (1812), and 
many others in past generations, and, finally, 
"by Mr. Pitman and other English and Con¬ 
tinental authors ot the present day. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
The forthcoming number of the Manchester 
Quarterly will contain an article on the late 
(Randolph Caldecott, whioh will be illustrated 
with several hitherto unpublished drawings of 
the artist from a collection belonging to Mr. 
William Clough, of Manchester. 

The July number of Wal/ord's Antiquarian 
-will contain the conclusion of the editors paper 
on Sir William Dugdale, being the second of a 
series of articles under the heading of “Our 
Early Antiquarians.” The number will also 
comprise the second part of Miss Tucker’s paper 
on “ St. David’s”; a continuation of Mr. J. 
Greenstreet’s communication, “ The Ordinary 
from Mr. Thomas Jenyns’ Booke of Armes, 
and, under the heading of “Autograph Letters,” 
one, written about the beginning of the last 
century, from J. Cutts to his brother, Lord 
Cutts, who was private secretary to the Duke 
of Marlborough. 

The July number of Good Woods will contain 
the second of three papers by Mr. J. A. Fronde 
upon “ The Templars ” ; a poem by Mr. Elliot 
Stock, called “ An Unconventional Sermon” ; 
an illustrated article on “ The Forth Bridge,” 
by Mr. W. S. Dalgleish; and an invitation to 
emigrate to South Africa, by Mr. Arnold White, 
which he entitles “ Go South, Young Man.” 

The July number of Time will contain 
articles on “Severed Footprints,” by Miss C. 
Gordon Cumming; “Our London Hospitals 
and Hospital Sunday,” by Mr. C. Marvin; 
“Three Questions about Ireland," by “Wan¬ 
derer”; and “About a Hermitage,” by Fred. 
Gale. 

Mb. Francis George Heath’s Illustrations 
for July will include an article by Mr. Mason 
Jackson, art editor of the Illustrated London 
News, on “The Infancy of Pictorial Journal¬ 
ism,” and one by Prof. Hulmeon “ Fabledom.” 

A picture in colours called “Me Too!” 
specially painted by Miss Alioe Havers, will form 
tne frontispiece to the July number of Little 
Folks magazine. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The senate of the University of Durham pro¬ 
pose to give expression to their strong; feeling 
of admiration for the now English Dictionary 
by conferring the degree of D.C.L. honoris 
causd on Dr. Murray. There is an interesting 
link between Durham and Dr. Murray’s work 
at English; for when he first entered upon the 
study of “Anglo-Saxon”—being a school¬ 
master in a remote town of the Scottish borders, 
at a time (nearly thirty years ago) when hardly 
anybody in England was working at the sub¬ 
ject—he was indebted to Durham men, par¬ 
ticularly to Canon Greenwell (whom he met at 
the excursions of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ 
Club), forplacing at his disposal the great works 
of Lye, Hickes, Thwaites, Junius, and other 
pioneers of Anglo-Saxon studies, the Surtees 


Society’s works, &c., as well as for subsequent 
access to MSS. A strong interest in the Dic¬ 
tionary has always been taken at Durham; and 
much work has been doiie for it by residents 
engaged in the tutorial work of the university, 
and by editors of the Surtees Society, suoh as 
the Rev. J. T. Fowler. 

We regret to hear that Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who has been the guest of Prof. Max 
Muller at Oxford during the past week, has 
been suffering much from his old complaint of 
asthma. On Monday he was unable to be 
present at the Trinity gaudy. In his absence, 
the toast of the visitors was responded to by 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, who took the occasion to 
deliver an energetio “unionist” speech as a 
British Canadian. 

It is proposed to confer the degree of M.A. 
at Oxford, by special decree, upon Mr. Hubert 
Herkomer, the Slade professor of fine art. 

Archdeacon Cheetham has been appoin- 
Lady Margaret’s preacher at Cambridge for the 
ensuing year. 

The annual report of the Library Syndicate 
at Cambridge thus commemorates the death of 
the late Mr. Henry Bradshaw: 

“ The university and the whole world of letters 
deplore the too early death of a singular genius, 
with whom priceless treasures of knowledge and 
research lie buried ; but the library has lost a head 
who to the brightest gifts and rarest learning added 
an entire and unselfish devotion to its interests, 
whose whole life was bound up with its progress, 
whose wise and large conceptions of the functions 
of a great library, united as they were with an 
extraordinary grasp of detail, and a conscientious 
industry that shrank from no labour and could not 
endure to do anything except in the most perfect 
way, have left an enduring impress on every 
department of the institution entrusted to his care, 
ana have pointed out the way in which his succes¬ 
sors must always oontlnue to walk.” 

The report further mentions, among the most 
important presents made to the library during 
the past year, the following given by Mr. 
Bradshaw :—Nocturnals Ecclesiae Coloniensis 
(Cologne : Hoemen, circ. 1475), together with 
128 other rare liturgical works and Daretis 
Phrygii Historia Trojana (Cologne, circ. 1472), 
with seventeen other books printed in the 
fifteenth oentury. Another valuable series of 
volumes has also been presented to the library 
by Mr. Bradshaw’s executors in fulfilment of 
his wishes. 

The counoil of the senate at Cambridge has 
reported in favour of admitting University 
College, Liverpool, and Firth College, Sheffield, 
to the privileges of affiliated colleges, on condi¬ 
tion that the students attend certain courses of 
instruction, and pass certain examinations. It 
is also proposed that Firth Colloge should be 
admitted as an affiliated college at Oxford. 

The Oxford branch of the English Goethe 
Society, of whioh Mr. S. Alexander, of Lincoln, 
is secretary, has resolved to devote itself for the 
present to one aspect only of the poet’s many- 
sided activity. It will, accordingly, begin by 
studying Goethe’s influence upon archaeology 
and art, as illustrated in the Italienische Reise 
and elsewhere. 

An industrious statistician sends to the 
Oxford Magazine some curious figures showing 
the votes of university members of the House 
ot Commons upon the Irish bill. The total 
number who voted against the bill was 145, of 
whom 36 were Liberals; the number who voted 
for the bill was 69, giving an adverse majority 
of 76. Of the Liberals who voted against the 
bill, Cambridge gives a much larger proportion 
than Oxford, the excess being mainly composed 
of those who did not take honours. The per¬ 
centage of university Liberals who opposed the 
bill is 33, as compared with a percentage of 28 
for the entire Liberal party. 


It is proposed to expend the De Rumine 
legacy to the town of Lausanne (2,400,000 frs.) 
upon the conversion of the modest academy into 
a university. The movement appears to be 
popular. Help is promised by the Cantonal 
Government of Yaud; and an appeal is to be 
made to the Federal authorities for the endow¬ 
ment of professorships of pubUo and private 
law. 

The University of Bern during the present 
summer-semester has upon its books 482 matri¬ 
culated students, and 33 “hearers.” The 
medical faculty is the strongest, which has 203 
students; the juristic follows with 140; the 
philosophical with 88; the Evangelical-theo¬ 
logical with 43; and the (Old) Catholic-theo¬ 
logical with 8. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

EVENING. 

(After Arthur Tornon.) 

“ The sound of a ssa without wind is about them, and 
sunset is red." 

' The wild gulls wheel and waver, 

They call and cry, 

In sad, shrill notes that quaver 
’Tween earth and sky: 

The red sun sinks apace, 

While yet his gleaming face 
Looks out a moment’s space 
Through mists that fly. 

The toiling team move slowly 
In rhythmic beat, 

With patient heads bent lowly, 

Their heavy feet 
Fast fresh-cut furrows clear; 

While low waves whisper near, 

And sweet earth-odours here 
The salt airs meet. 

Dim. wings of twilight hover 
O’er field and sea, 

For day is past and over; 

And silently, 

With weary sense and sight. 

Through veils of fading fight, 

The ploughman welcomes night 
Where rest shall be. 

R. Armytage. 


SONECTO Al DANTE. 

O deoli altri poeti onore e lume, 

Che visitando i rei nell’ aere perso, 

Avendo amico il re dell’ universo, 
Spandesti di parlar si largo flume. 

E per lo monte poi dal Del cacume 
Pih soave e piu dolce fu il tuo verso 
Si che dal fatto il dir non fu diverso 
E al ciel salire ti vesti le piume 
Ma quando dalle umane cure sciolto 
Gioivi in rimirar le cose belle 
Con Beatrice dolce guida e oara; 

Fissando gli occhi pria nel suo bel volto 
Vedesti la sostanza pura e chiara 
Di quei ohe muove U sole e l’altre stelle. 

A. Fabinblli. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Revista Contemporanea for May has some 
startling reflections, by D. Rafael Gonzalez, on 
the administration and executive of the ex¬ 
chequer in Spain, both as regards incompetency 
and corruption. As a partial remedy, he pro¬ 
poses competitive examination on admission 
and for advancement. In linguistics there is 
a sharp defence of Volapuk by Iparraguirre, 
and a sarcastic reply by Soler Arquis; and 
Martin Minguez gives two more chapters of 
his history of the Spanish language, in one of 
which he explains Keltiberian numismatic 
legends through the Greek, reading the char¬ 
acters as consonants only, and supplying the 
vowels. This, we may remark, is almost iden¬ 
tical with the method of Prof. Campbell, of 
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Montreal, who, however, adopt* modem Basque, 
instead of Cheek, as the exponent language. 
Of the two scientific articles, one tells the story 
of the measurement of the arc between Mul- 
haoen in the Sierra Nevada and Tetica on the 
African coast, by Spanish and French engineers; 
the other gives biographies of the Prussian 
general Baeyer, and of the Spanish general 
Ibanez, who carried out the above measure¬ 
ment. A novel by Antonio Vascano, the soene 
of whioh is laid in the last Carlistwar, is begun 
in these numbers. 

In the Bdflin of the Beal Aoademia de la 
Historia for May, F. Coders reports on tamo iv. 
of the “Biblioteca Arabioo-Hispana,” and 
comments on two Arabic defeats—at Puerto 
and at Cutanda, in 1114 and 1120—soarcely 
alluded to by Christian chroniclers. D. L. 
Castrillon and D. J. Redondo describe with 
inscriptions the tombs in St. Isidore at Leon, 
of the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries. F. 
Danvila and Fernandez y Gonzalez have caoh 
a paper on the destruction of the Juderia in 
Valencia in 1391, the former seeking to excul¬ 
pate the clergy generally, the latter, St. Vicente 
Ferrer only, from participation in the outrage. 
Padre F. Pita continues his publication of docu¬ 
ments relating to Madrid from 122S-34. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Champbaux, A. de. Dlettounairo dee fondeurs, 
dseleura, modeleurs eu bronze et doreura depute 
le moyen ageJuequ'ii l'Spaque ectuelle. l re Vol. 
A-O. Parle: Ronam. 16fr. 

PotrsoNAiLBX. Cb. Si'baetlen Bourdon, ea Yin et eon 
Qv.ivre, d’apn'a dee dooumeote lnttdlte tlrte dee 
archives de Montpellier. Paris: Rouam. 20 fr. 
Btkinkn, K. V. den. Duroh Oentral-BrasOlen. Ex- 

d ition zur Frforeohung d. BohlngO im J. 1884. 
pzlg: Brookbaus. 84 M. 

HISTORY. 

UaxtJNDBwnucH der Universltat Heidelberg. Hrsg. 
v. E. Wlnkelmann. Heidelberg: Winter. 40 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
ANSCHUiSTZ, C. Ungedruckte wleseneohaftliohe Corre¬ 
spondent zwfcchen Johann Kepler u. Herwart v, 
Hohenburg 1699. Altenburg: Dietz, t M. 70 Pf. 
Kim., L. Die Lehre vom Prlmat d. Wlllens bel 
Augustinus, Duns Sootus u. Descartes. Strass- 
burg : Trdbner. 2 M. 60 Pf. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Bezold, O. Kurzgefaseter Ueberblick 0b. die baby- 
lonlsch-aeeyrlscbe Literatur, nebst e. obronolog. 
Exours, zwai Registern u. Index zn 1700 Thontafem 
d. British-Museums. Leipzig: Schulze. 12 M. 
HmscarBLD. H. Das Buoh Al-Chazarl d. Abft-1-Hasan 
Jehuda HaUewi. Im arsb. Urtext, sowle In der 
hebr. Uebersetzg.d. Jehudaibn Tibboa. 1 . Halite. 
Leipzig: Schulze. 6 M. 

Kbatt, G. De Appiani elocutions, Baden-Baden: 
Sommermeyer. 8 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DHARNa. 

Brighton: June 28,1838. 

Tour note on the Old Irish nemed in your 
issue of June 5 has attracted my attention; and 
as the subject is of some interest, you will, per¬ 
haps, permit me here to make a few remarks 
on it. In order to enforce my remarks I will 
quote your description of nemed in full: 

“ At a recent meeting of the Academie des Inscrip¬ 
tions, Prof. d’Arbois de Jubainville read a paper 
upon the rule of Old Irish law called nemed, accord¬ 
ing to which a creditor belonging to the privileged 
class of clergy or nobility enforced liis claim by 
fasting at the door of his debtor. If the debtor, 
nevertheless, lemained obdurate, and the fasting 
ended in death by starvation, then the ultimate 
sanction was a threefold penally, consisting of (1) 
the ordinary wergekl for a homicide, (2) double the 
value of the food which the faster would otherwise 
have consumed, and (3) compensation varying with 
the rank of the deceased—the whole estimated in 
terms of female slaves and homed cattle.” 

This you have wisely compared with the Indian 
custom of dhamd. 


The process of sitting dhamd in its various 
developments in India is practised by ascetics, by 
certain privileged priestly olasses, by bards ana 
recognised caste minstrels; but not, as far as 
I know, by BrAhmans, unless these are also 
ascetios, as Sir Henry Maine states in the 
passage quoted by Col. Yule in his Anglo - 
Indian Glossary, p. 244. The object is invari¬ 
ably to “ squeeze, through fear of supernatural 
displeasure, as the Indian Penal Code states. 
The simple process is to sit at the debtor’s door 
or gate and starve; but it oan well be imagined 
that dhamd does not always end here, nor is 
the object always to reoover a mere commercial 
claim. 

Perhaps the most refined performers of 
dhamd in India are the Ch&rans, who are much 
more than mere bards, as they are usually 
called. Their peculiar home is among the 
R&jpGts, wherevor these last hold sway, in 
B&jputini, Central India, K&thi&w&r, or 
Kaehh. They are really Saiva priests; and with 
the occupation of priestcraft many, though by 
no moans all of them, combine that of bard, or 
professional reciter in verse of noble genealogies 
and legends. They are a powerful class, and 
their power lies in dhamd. The R&jp(it belief 
is that it is certain disaster to bo the cause of a 
Cb&ran’s death or of the shedding of his blood, 
and it is the chief objeot of a ChAran to main¬ 
tain this superstition. Among the R&jputs 
Ch&rans perform many of those oeremonies 
which are the duty of Brahmans elsewhere, and 
oocupy to a great extent the position of BrAh¬ 
mans, or, in other words, they are “ a privileged 
class of olergy.” Their existence has always 
seemed to me to be one of those points whioh 
go to show that the R&jputs are of “ unortho¬ 
dox ” origin, and that the reason the BrAhmans 
in days gone by admitted them to the privilege 
of “ caste ” was that, as in the more reoent case 
of the ruling olasses in NepAl, they were not 
strong enough to prevent it. 

In practise the ChArana will use dhamd, 
with its accompaniment of chandt or trdgd (bv 
the way. Col. Yule might add chandy, p. 112, 
vol. i., and chandies, p. 113, of Malcolm’s 
Central India, Thaoker’s edition, to his Glossary) 
to enforoe any kind of claim. Their dating 
usually are for payments at household oere¬ 
monies; but, as they also trade and act as 
treasure-guards during journeys, it is easy to 
see that these may be various. Malcolm, 
p. 112, quotes a case where a Rajptit chief was 
actually afraid to marry into a certain family 
because of the claims that he knew the Ch&rans 
would make and enforce by chandl. The 
ehandl of old usually meant self-wounding and 
sprinkling the blood from the wounds upon, 
or towards, the offender. It went often, how¬ 
ever, quite as far as trdgd, or religions suicide, 
and induded, Malcolm says, on ocoasion, the 
self-destruotion of entire vulagss of Ch&rans. 

This is dhamd in exedsie; but Malcolm, toe. 
cit., notices a development of this method of 
extortion as practised by the Bh&ts, who, 
among R&jputs, are an inferior kind of Ch&ran, 
and elsewhere in India, bards pure and simple. 
The Bh&t, he says, when seriously offended at 
non-payment, would, in addition to abuse in 
verse of his enemy, “fix the figure of the 
person he desired to degrade on a long pole 
and append to it a slipper as a mark of dis¬ 
grace.” The image, he adds, usually travelled 
the country until the desired payment was 
made, no one daring to punish the bard. 
Maloolm even qnotee a case (p. 114) where this 
prooess was used against one of the principal 
bankers of Holkar in 1812. In one instance, 
among the legends I have collected in the 
Panj&b, I found that the bard had added some 
eight or ten abusive verses at the end in revenge 
for some offence given him, directed against 
the present Naw&b of Jhaag. (See Legends of 
the Panjab, vol. ii., p. 496.) 


This custom is in practise ever y where, in some 
shape or other, among the minstrel olasses. In 
the Panj&b the derisive effigies are celled 
guddds; and the practise, before the days of 
British rule, was to parade the guddA in the 
streets in order to annoy and insult those who 
had offended Mir&sis (low Muhammadan 
minstrels), or, rather, who had not paid them 
sufficiently. Nowadays the guddA is stock with 
pins in a way familiar in Europe. The custom 
has spread beyond the Mir&sis to the Kah&ra, a 
class who do customary servioe for recognised 
payments. 

The ascetios of Northern India have long 
used dhamd, or some form of it, as a means of 
extorting alms. Col. Yule quotes the Tasmi- 
w&l&s, “ who twist a leather strap round th* 
neck and throw themselves on the ground 
before a shop, as if strangling themselves, until 
alms are given.” This he takes from the 
Indian Antiquary, vol. i, p. 162. In the same 
article are mentioned the Doriw&lAs, who 
threaten to hang themselves; the DandiwAUs, 
who make a noise with sticks and stand carsing 
till given alms; the Urfm&rs, who simply 
stand in front of a shop all day long; the Gur- 
zmArs and ChhurfmAra, who out themselves with 
knives or spiked clubs. These are all North 
Indian. As to the South of India, we have the 
testimony of Dr. Herklots’s Qanoon-c-Isk im, 
p. 191 ff, Higginbotham’s edition, where he 
mentions the Tabq&tias or Mad&rias, who 
simply abuse obscenely; the Mallangs. who 
choke themselves with sacred smoke Idhanf ); 
the GurzmArs, or RafAis, as above; the JalAliai. 
who cauterise themselves; the SohAgias, who 
swallowglass—all with the object of extorting 
alms. For Western India we have the evidence 
of a native writer in the Indian Antiquary, 
vols. ix., x- and xi., in a series of articles 
entitled; “Bombay Beggars and Criers.” 
Here we find the Aghorit, who gash them¬ 
selves ; and many other m-ndicanta who live 
by preying on the superstitions of the people. 
In the PanjAb the most persistent extortionists 
by dhamd are the Suthreshahi Faqirs, a 
villainous set of soonndrels calling themselves 
Sikhs, and claiming that the right to demand a 
pioe from every shop they visit was granted 
them by the Emperor Anrangzeb. 

References to Ibbetson’s Ethnography of the 
Panjab, Wilson’s Sects of the Hindus, Beames’s 
edition of Elliot’s Glossary, and snch like 
books, wonld no doubt unearth many more 
examples, showing how widespread in India is 
the idea represented by dhamd —via., the power 
of privileged olasses—“holy,” in one sense or 
another—to injure those that offend them by 
inflicting injury on themselves. 

R. C. Temple. 


CUP-MAEKIH'QS IK NOKTH-KASTHUf CHULA. 

London: Jons IS, 188 *. 

I enclose extracts from a letter I have lately 
received from the Rev. A. G. Jones, of Shan¬ 
tung in North-Eastern China, describing some 
cup-markings which he has recently discovered 
in that provinoe. Shan-tnng is an extremely 
interesting field for the archaeologist and will, 
doubtless, yield Mr. Jones an abundant harvest 
in return for his future investigations. It is 
unusually rich in antiquarian remains, and con¬ 
tains numerous traces of a pre-Chinese civilisa¬ 
tion. Among other local antiquities there are 
in the neighbourhood of Eia-siang Hien some 
remarkable sculptures (on which I hope shortly 
to read a paper before tne Royal Asiatic Society] 
representing mythological ideas which are, I 
believe, unknown in other parts of China, and 
which bear a strange sesemblance to those with 
whioh we are acquainted in the sculptures of 
Egypt and Assyria. Robert EL Douglas. 

“ Some days ago I . . . visited a hill district 
—the Kushan—la this ptoviaoe. This hill it ntj 
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celebrated, and stands on the boundary between 
X.U and ’Tai. There are some very ancient remains 
on it; and one spot has the remains of a temple 
where, it is affirmed, that Hwang-ti and Han-wu- 
ti and one of the ’ Tang emperors saorifloed, &c. The 
hill, besides its principal peak or summit, has four 
other peaks. One of these is a very bold and 
craggy mass of granite rock which rises by itself 
precipitously, say about 200 feet from its proper 
base, and presenting from every point a more er 
less bold outline. . . . On the top are small 
temples to Lao-tsz and Kwan-yin, &c., &c.; bat 
there is no written record beyond ’Eien-lung’s 
reign except some characters of a not very old 
type cut on the face of the rock. The top is, of 
course, irregular and covered with [boulders or] 
granite blocks, many of them flat topped and about 
the size of a common bedstead. While on the top, 
on coming to the Bouth-eastern edge of the pre¬ 
cipice, I found that the immense stone, which forms 
the edge and comer, had holes in it—either four 
or five—each about two and a half inches in 
diameter and from four and a half to six inches 
deep, the sides being somewhat ooncave. There 
were four of them, about three feet six inches 
apart, round the edge of the stone. 1 asked 
what they were for, and the guide said they were 
to thrust stakes into to form stanchions for a 
railing, to prevent the people from falling over 
when they came on the feast day of the idols. 
This did not seem satisfactory; and on looking 
over the precipice, away down about eight or ten 
feet was a large projecting boulder or block, in¬ 
accessible except with ropes and ladder, but on its 
upper surface were three similar holes about two 
feet six inches apart Of course, no one went 
down on to that crag, and so the idea of 
stanchions would not hold where no people could 
get to. More I could not ascertain by enquiry 
on the spot. I then commenced to wander over 
the top of the eminence and found several, say 
five or six, of these granite blocks, mostly about as 
high as a bed, with cavities worked in them. All 
the cavities were hemispherical: two were about 
ten inches in diameter, two about seven inches, and 
one about four and a half. The man said they 
were to collect rain water or to hold water for the 
pilgrims. . . . The people laughed at my 
being interested in these ‘ holes ’; but there they 
were, and I had seen them on no other peak 
summit or hill that I had been on. ... If to 
collect water, why were they so small P Besides, 
there was a big square trough cut in one of the 
stones, say 2 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 9 in. by 9 in. deep. 
No enquiry revealed anything. In all probability 
that place, being a few yards from the very frontier 
line, nad once been a look-out station or guard 
post. As regards its religious uses, it was a wild, 
awe-inspiring spot—just the plaoe to favour the 
rudest form of worship. 

“ On returning to my inn I gained no more 
information. They told me of 1 Fairy holes ’ in the 
rocks near the village, but on going to look I found 
nothing but a number of natural indentations such 
as are common in rocks. They called them 8/wn- 
sim-ngao, and described them to me in words 
that would exactly convey the idea of cup marks; 
but on seeing them I only got a fresh proof of 
Chinese looseness of description and observation. 
... I havo little time for recreation, but am quite 
willing to go to some trouble about things of this 
kind, especially calculated to throw light on the 
origin and development of religious beliefs and 
practices, inasmuch as practically I owe very much 
to the researches of those who have pioneered in 
those directions. The most cursory enquiries have 
satisfied me that as soon as superstition has 
abated here so as to permit investigations there 
will be a vast store opened to the antiquary and 
the clitic, throwing great light on the past. 

“ (Signed) Alfrid G. Jones.” 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, June 86,8.30pjn. Geographical: “Explora¬ 
tion of the Ruins and Site of Copan, Central 
America,” by Mr. Alfred P. Maudslay. 

Tuesday, June S9, 4 p.m. Statistical: General Anni¬ 
versary Meeting. 

4 pan. Colonial and Indian Exhibition: Con¬ 
ference of the Anthropological Institute, “The 
Rues of New Zealand and Fiji." 

8.80 P.m. Zoological: “General Observations 
oa the Fauna ot Diego Garda, Chagos Group,” by 


Mr. Gilbert C. Bourne; “The Birds collected by 
Mr. Bourne in Diego Garoia," by Mr. H. Saunders; 
“The Intervertebral Disk between the Odontoid 
Process and the Centrum of the Axis in Man,” by 
Mr. J. Bland Sutton; and “ A peouliar Eotopara- 
sitdo Trematode infesting Xfcturut," by Prof. R. 
Ramsay Wright. 

Wednesday. June 80, 4 p.m. Society of Arti: Annual 
General Meeting. 

Thubsday, July 1 . 4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: 
“The Antiquities of Saintes,” by Prof. Bunnell 

Fbiday, July a. 4.30 p.m. Hellenio Society: Special 
meeting to disouss the various Questions that have 
arisen in regard to the Remains at Tiryns. 

Batuuday. July 8, 8 p.m. Colonial and Indian Exhibi¬ 
tion: Conferenoe of the Geologists' Assodatlon, 
“ Canada,” by Dr, A- R. Selwyn. 


8CIENCE. 

Tht Flora of Oxfordshire. By G. C. Druoe. 

(Parker.) 

Mb. Deuce has very successfully carried out 
the modem idea of what a county flora 
should be. Our floras have followed the 
tendency of the age, and become scientific 
instead of elegant. It is no longer thought 
sufficient to put down in any order all the 
stations within a county at which a given 
plant has been seen, and to decorate the list 
with poetical quotations about the Fumitary 
or the Germander-speedwell. Botanists now 
say with Bacon Nemo alicujus rei naturam in 
ipsd re feliciter perscrutatur, and they wish 
to explain their botanical fucts and give them 
a firmer foundation by bringing them into 
connexion with the facts of other sciences. 
Much of this explanation belongs to the 
general science of botany, and is impossible 
in county floras; but a county flora may, 
and should, indicate the close connexion 
between natural conditions and distribution 
of plants. The stations must therefore be 
sorted; the county map must be divided 
into natural areas, and the distribution of 
each plant in each area duly noted. All this 
work Mr. Druce has carefully carried out. 
He gives introductions on the geology, rain¬ 
fall, and drainage of his district, and indi¬ 
cates the characteristic species of each area. 
Thus the book is similar in plan to, and may 
rank with, Townsend’s Hampshire and Briggs’s 
Plymouth. 

When we come to the Flora itself we find 
it a great improvement upon Walker’s book 
of 1833. Walker was not poetical. He was 
dry enough to appear scientific if it were not 
for the very careless and unoritical way in 
which his lists of stations were drawn up. 
Many stations were given for counties other 
than Oxfordshire, with no warning that this 
was the case. Often has the present writer 
enquired at Oxford for Pigwell and Lammas 
Fields, in hope of there finding Crocus nudi- 
Jlorus, as Walker promised, till at last he dis¬ 
covered that the Fields are near Warwick. 
Never yet has he found out where Chelmsley 
Pond is, and whether cranberries really grow 
there. Against this aggravating waste of 
time and trouble Mr. Droce’s readers are 
safe. There is no mistaking his indications; 
and the authority for everything not now to 
he seen has been most scrupulously examined. 
Mr. H. Boswell contributes an appendix on 
Mosses and Hepaticae. 

Oxfordshire and the Berkshire border (which 
Mr. Druce includes in his sarvey) present 
ground varied enough for a very large list of 
indigenous plants. Even maritime plants 
may be said to be represented by Scirpus 
maritimus, growing about a salt-spring in 


Berks. But the county of Oxford puzzles ns 
by not having oertain plants for whioh it 
seems fit, and which grow immediately out¬ 
side its limits. For instanoe, Caret pendula 
grows within Berkshire, dose down to the 
river. Why is it not found across the 
Thames? 

Several species have disappeared from Ox¬ 
fordshire since the date of Walker’s com¬ 
pilation, and for some of these losses no reason 
can be assigned. Why should the Creeping 
willow (Soliz repens) have gone? and the 
Sundew (Prosera rotundifolia) ? There are 
plenty of bogs and damp heaths left in the 
county. Why has Shotover, which though 
enclosed is yet unploughed, lost Clubmoss 
(Lycopodium clavatum) and the Sweet Moun¬ 
tain Fern (Aspidium oreopteris) ? Other 
plants are likely to be lost before long. The 
Pasque-flower (Anemone pulsatilla) has indeed 
disappeared from Oxfordshire already, and 
sheep seem likely to destroy it in Berkshire. 
The spread ot villas near Beading and the 
progress of agriculture threaten the last 
survivors of the Monkey Orchis (0, Simia) 
and Orchis militaris. Araiis turrita I am 
now unable to find on the old buildings of 
Magdalen College. But the Oxfordshire re¬ 
cords have gained more species than they 
have lost, and many of these new species 
and varieties are of Mr. Druce’s own finding. 
Omtiana germanioa, which seems to me—as 
it does to Mr. Druoe—a distinct species, 
has come to light on the Chiltern Hills. 
Hieracium amplexicauls has established itse— 
on new as well as old buildings at Magdalen. 
The Fritillaries, though they are gathered 
in clothes-baskets to decorate churches, are 
Bpreading near Oxford on both sides of the 
river. White Violets are yet to be found 
close to the city by those who know where 
to look for them. Cardinal Newman’s Snap¬ 
dragons may still be seen on the walls of 
Trinity College. 

Mr. Druce has spared no pains to make his 
book oomplete. Busy dnring the winter in 
libraries and herbaria, sconring the country 
in spring, summer, and autumn, he is not 
likely to have missed much either in records 
or in fieldwork. As his companion in many a 
long tramp over ohalk-hills and through the 
stony beeohwoods of the county, and as one 
to whom his stores of knowledge have been 
freely and generously opened, I must wish 
his excellent and conscientious work the suc¬ 
cess which it deserves. 

Fbaxxux T. Richards. 


La Sinat de la Ripubliqus Remains. Par P. 
Willems, Professeur a l’Universite de Lou¬ 
vain. Vol. II. and Vol. I., ed. 2. (Lon- 
vain: Peeters.) 


Tax first volume of this important work was 
reviewed in the Academy some years ago. 
It formulated certain views, based upon a 
very minute and painstaking investigation of 
authorities, which ran counter to theories now 
very generally accepted of the early history 
of the composition of the senate. Its leading 
thesis was the exclusively patrician character 
of the senate down to the year 400 b.c, and, 
as a consequence, the identical connotation in 
that period of the words patres, patrioii, ssna- 
tores. The orthodox view of the expression 
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patrei comcripti was impugned; and it was the senate, and comoripti the non-patrioian Republic to prove that in the latt century of 
maintained that (in spite of Livy and Festus) (as is generally believed), the patrum aue - its existence there was a patrician body 
the word comoripti is an adjective applicable toritat would naturally have been the pro- distinct from the senate, though included in 
to the whole body of the senate, and not a perty of the former only, and there would be it, which exercised the then empty rights oi 
substantive, denoting the addition of a new a strong presumption in favour of Mommsen’s patrum auctoritat, and election of the first 
and plebeian element to the original patret. patrician senate. The strong point of his interrex. 

Such opinions could not fail to arouse a storm argument here is rather negative than posi- "We cannot but think that he has here 
of criticism. It had been vainly imagined tive. He points out that Livy, Festus, and made out a very strong case, which would 
that, since the publication of the first volume Servius, though agreed on the point that the perhaps have been still stronger if, instead of 
of Mommsen’s Fortchungen, such old bones of patret and comoripti were distinct, are at odds forcing his argument about patret comcripti, 
contention as the patrum auc toritat had ceased about the date when the latter were added to he had contented himself with rejecting the 
to trouble the learned world, and that time the former; that Dionysius and Tacitus appa- notion that the comcripti were necessarily 
and attention might now be given to ques- rently took a different view of the term, and plebeians. "We are content to believe with 
tions more soluble and of greater human that the question was, therefore, matter of him, though certainty on such a point ii 
interest. But Prof. 'Willems made it suffl- controversy among Roman and Greek tavantt ; hardly attainable, that down to the yeai 
ciently clear in his first volume that he was and that such controversy would have been b.c. 400, no plebeian can be distinctly proved 
going on to use his main thesis as a means of impossible if there had been a “ patrician to have had a seat in the senate, and that is 
controverting Mommsen’s famous essay on senate ” at the close of the Republic. He the passages of Livy referred to patricii need 
the Patricier-Senat der Republik and its con- also insists that comoripti , in order to have not necessarily mean the patrician members 
elusions with regard to the patrum auctoritat the required meaning, ought to have been of the senate as distinct from the senate as a 
and the appointment of the interrex ; and this aiteripii. He calls on his opponents to whole. But does it necessarily follow, as 
is precisely what he proceeded to do while account for the gtnetit of their patrician Prof. Willems seems to assume in his second 
his earlier volume was under the hot fire of senate. (They might equally well call upon volume, that when the plebeians eventually 
the critics. The second volume, which con- him to account for the genttit of the notion entered the senate, they then and there began 
tains these developments, was published in of such a body, distinct from the comcripti, to take part in the exercise of the patrum 
1884; and last year the author republished among the Roman scholars.) And to prove auctoritat ? Why should not this, and the 
his first volume, with the addition of appen- the point that comcripti did not denote a election of the first interrex, have remained 
dices, in which he has dealt vigorously with special category of senators in Cicero’s time, the property of patrician senators ? In the 
his enemies, and maintained the high prob- he argues that the word is used at that time case of the interrex at least it is a priori 
ability of his premises and the logical sequence in municipia of the whole body of their unlikely that plebeians should have been 
of his conclusions. It may be remarked that, senators, not of a part. These, it will be admitted to take part in so ancient and 
whatever view be taken of Prof. Willems’s seen, are not positive arguments. They may solemn a proceeding; and here too the autho- 
arguments, his work is not one of those make us discontented with the view we hold; rities, such as they are, are decidedly 
which so often appear and as quickly dis- but they do not convince us of the new one. Prof. Willems, and have to be treated by him 
appear, where a hypothesis is started which We have to fall back upon the texts, which somewhat unceremoniously. He declines to 
is to be proved at any cost. In an interest- we cannot think any impartial arbitrator attach any .importance to a passage in the 
ing passage in Appendix II. to Yol. I., he would pronounce to be in his favour. He speech “De Domo,” which is "the work of 
tells us that when he began his laborious has to prefer Dionysius and Tacitus to a rhetorician of the empire who was ignorant 
study of the history of the senate he was Livy, Yerrius, and probably to Varro; for, in of the institutions of the republic.” This is 
fully persuaded of the truth of Mommsen’s spite of what he says (vol. i., p. 642), Plu- an arbitrary statement; and it is somewhit 
conclusions, and that it was only after a tarch’s fifty-eighth Roman question is very astonishing to find that in the very n er t 
minute investigation of all the Latin and possibly of Yarronian origin, directly or indi- sentence one reading of the passage is ap- 
Greek sources that he abandoned his old rectly, and its evidence is explicit. In- proved as giving a correct sense, one not 
faith. The thoroughness to which he thus structive as his study of the subject is, we inconsistent with Prof. Willems’s view. The 
lays claim is honourably attested by the cannot conclude that he has proved his point, author of this speech is therefore ignorant of 
general character of the whole work. Not But, relying on his argument, Prof. Roman history only when he conflicts with 
only does it form, apart from its controversial Willems goes on to assert that the erroneous that view. A strong passage in Ascomus 
portion, the most exhaustive account of the interpretation of patret comcripti, which he is also explained away in a mann er that will 
subject which we at present possess, but it is thus claims to have refuted, is the only not be sure to recommend itself to the un¬ 
marked by two characteristics of the sound proof of the theory that plebeians were ad- partial student. A much stronger argument 
and honest workman—a complete mastery mitted to the senate from the beginning of than the demolition of these texts lies in the 
of materials, and a frank, but courteous, the Republic (vol. i., 42); for if, e.g., Yerrius ingenious suggestion that the patrician body 
demeanour towards opponents. Flaccus {Fettut, p. 254), talks of the admis- whioh seems to have met at the time of the 

Has Prof. Willems been able to defend the sion of 164 plebeian senators immediately election of the first of a series of interregei 
position which he found himself obliged to after the expulsion of the kings, his mistake met not to conduct the election, but to m»l»> 
occupy as his investigation proceeded? The is exposed by the utter impossibility of a out the order of the series; and was therefore 
question at issue may be stated thus: was plebeian majority in the senate (164 out of 300) composed, not of the whole body of patrician 
Mommsen right in concluding that there at the very time when an arittocratic revolu- senators, but of the tenatoret patricii cundet 
existed throughout the Republic a patrician tion was taking place. Verrius and Livy, he who were eligible. 

senate (= the patrician members of the ingeniously suggests, had hold of a sound One more argument may be briefly referred 
senate) which alone, and exclusive of all tradition of an addition to the senate at that to, which seems at first sight cogent. Why, 
plebeians, exercised the patrum auctoritat time, but jumped too hastily at the conclu- the author asks, if a "patrician senate” 
and the right of electing the first of a series sion that the members so added were plebeians; existed in the Ciceronian age, as Mommsen 
of interreget ? Willems answers this question they may probably have been " ex equitibus,” and others assume, should it have remained 
by an emphatic negative, and reverts to the i.e., patricii junioret. Throughout, the cen- entirely unnoticed by Cicero himself and 
old theory that these powers belonged to the tury which followed, the senate was un- the authors of that period ? This would 
entire Senate ; but he has to overcome certain doubtedly the organ of the patriciate body, seem to be a dangerous method of reasoning, 
difficulties which result from the interprets- "When Livy and Dionysius use the word Could we have gathered from those authors 
tion given by Mommsen and his disciples to patricii {e.g., Liv. iii. 40, iv. 43) they may alone that concilia plebit existed in that 
various crucial passages in the original just as well be understood as speaking of a period, distinct from comitia tributa ? The 

authorities. Let us briefly examine his per- senate wholly (or in later times chiefly) evidence for this fact, which is now generally 

formance of this arduous task. patrician, as of the patrician part of the accepted, is almost wholly based on passages 

He has, in the first place, to show that in senate, meeting for special purposes (as from later writers, or ou epigraphrcal evi- 

the term patret comcripti the latter word is Mommsen interprets it). There cannot, dence. Surely there are many obscure points 
an adjective, and the expression a single one ; therefore, he argues, be any substantial evi- of usage of which the same may be said; 
for, if patret means the patrioian members of dence derivable from the first century of the and the usage in question is precisely one 
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ieh. might very well have dropped out of 
ht, as being antiquated and devoid of 
ictical weight, even in such books as the 
Legibut and the De Republica of Cicero. 
But leaving these controversial matters, 
lich are fortunately not of vital import- 
ce for the historical period of the Roman 
,te, and leaving also such interesting 
liters as the author’s treatment of the 
e* Moenia, Ovinia, and Atinia, which 
lid only be handled in a much more 
tended critioism than is possible in the 
:ademy, we may turn for a moment with 
sasure to the concluding and larger portion 
Prof. “Willems’s bulky second volume. Here 
3 have an admirable thesaurus, the result of 
defatigable industry and patient accumula- 
>n of evidence, of all points connected with 
ie administration of the republican senate 
all its various departments. It is true 
at a complete index, to supplement the 
seful synopsis with which French authors 
variably supply us, would be necessary in 
■der to render the work easily and rapidly 
icessible as a book of reference; and it is 
defly as a book of reference that its use- 
llness will be felt and acknowledged by all 
Indents of Roman history. Read as a 
rhole, it might have the effect of concen- 
■ating the reader’s mental vision too ex- 
Luaively on the senate, to the detriment of his 
onception of the constitution in its entirety; 
ad this is perhaps what has been the author’s 
wn unconscious experience. Specialising in 
onstitutional history may have its draw- 
acks as well as its advantages. But it is 
mpossible to speak too highly of the corn- 
lined dearness and thoroughness which marks 
his gigantic effort of specialisation through¬ 
out its course. It is not likely to be soon 
uperseded; for its author has armed himself, 
lot only with the most minute examination 
1 Livy’s thirty-five extant books which has 
over yet been made for the purposes of 
institutional history, but with a complete 
mowledge of modern works on the subject, 
md of the epigraphical evidence that has 
ieen available up to the date of his publica- 
ion. Should he continue his labours into 
he Empire, he will be certain to make a 
raluable contribution to the period which has 
tow become, since the appearance of the 
rolumes of the Corpus Insoriptionum , the 
nost fascinating in Roman history. 

'W. ’W’aedb Fowler. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Pus Organising Committee of Section A of 
he British Association has arranged that a 
rpecial discussion shall be held, jointly with 
Section D, on “ The Physical and Physiological 
rheories of Colour-vision,” at the Birmingham 
meeting in the first week of September. The 
iiscussion will be opened by Lord Rayleigh, 
md Dr: Michael Foster will also take part in it. 
Persons who wish to contribute papers bearing 
on the subject of discussion are requested to 
send their names to the Recorders of Sections A 
or D, at 22, Albemarle Street, W., not later 
than August 1. 

Messrs. Sonnsksoheut & Co. announoe for 
issue next autumn a new book on Britith 
Fungi, from the pen of Mr. W. De Lisle Hay. 
It will be fully illustrated. A small book on 
Britith Crustaceans, by Mr. F. A. A Skuse, is 
also in preparation by the same firm. 


M. Verbbck’s final report on the great 
eruption of Krakatau, for which geologists 
have been eagerly waiting, has recently been 
ublished at Batavia. It forms a thick volume, 
ealing exhaustively with the subject, and de¬ 
scribing the state of Krakatau before May, 
1883; the activity between May and August 26; 
the great eruption which extended from August 
26 to 28, and subsequent eruptions. It also 
discusses the oause of the activity, and the 
accompanying meteorological and other phen¬ 
omena. The work has been prepared by order 
of the Governor-General of the Dutch East 
Indies, and is accompanied by a fine atlas of 
maps and album of chromo-lithographs. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Messrs. Taylor & Francis will publish 
almost immediately a new Introduction to the 
Gothic of Uljilas , by Mr. T. Le Merchant Douse. 
This work, after discussing the place of the 
Goths and their language in the Indo-European 
system and the Gothic alphabet, investigates 
the phonology, morphology, and syntax of the 
language in the light of me results of modem 
philological research and the author’s own re¬ 
examination of the Gothio remains. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Oaxbbidob Philological Socihtt. —( Thursday, 
Nay 17 .) 

Da. Jackson, President, in the Chair.—The 
following communications were read: By Mr. 
Oooke, on “ The i^$«rjua of Syrooosius.” The 
object of this paper was to show that the usual 
explanation of this ftiQurpa, as given by the 
scholiast and adopted by most historians (/it bro- 
puurrl icapupSetp), was inoorrect and untenable. An 
explanation suggested by G. Gilbert in his Beitrige 
was strongly advocated, to the effect that the <H* 
<ptcpa forbade, not personal allusions, but allusions 
to the mutilation of the Hermae. It was further 
urged that the usual view of the mutilation and of 
the exile of Alcibiadea—viz., that they were due to 
oligarchical intrigue, could not be maintained. No 
theory was advanced to account for the mutilation 
itself, but it was urged that those who took ad¬ 
vantage of its effects to exile Alcibiadea were the 
extreme radicals, and not the oligarchs. The <Fh- 
ipir/ia of Syracosius, to have any chance of success, 
must have been brought forward from the demo¬ 
cratic side. The affect of it was to stop the oomic 
poets, the steady allies of the oligarchy, from pro¬ 
ducing a travesty of the reoent religious scare, and 
satirising the democratic leaders who had made 
political capital out of it.—By the President: 

nipipvAby T< yiros avrccy Ht ye &pri CKoroopivcp 
tpalrereu. xoAAol /its yip Alovci rap twlpir effort 
leal Keprabpois teal rotobroictv trfpoit, riproAKot Si 
Soripott ical roll haStviai teal xoAvrplrott (hjpiair 
raxii Si fieruAAirrovrt ris re ISlat xal t hr Siva/ur els 
hMtAovs. Plato, Political, 291 a b. The whole 
context of this passage (see especially 292 d, 303 b) 
shows that “ the motley crew ” includes certain 
so-called politicians who seem to the Eleate to be 
no better than partisans and impostors ; but it is 
not clear (1) who these so-called politicians are, 
(2) why they are compared, some to lions, 
centaurs, and the like, others to satyrs and to 
brutes, feeble and crafty. First then, who are the 
so-called politicians t In this part of the dialogue 
there are unmistakable echoes of the Republic : and 
in particular at 297 b there is a reference to the 
parable of the ship and the skipper. Now, in the 
sixth book of the Republic, in the immediate sequel 
to that famous apologue, Socrates observes that 
young people are corrupted, not, as is oommonly 
supposed, dv the paid professors, but by the 
populace, who are, in met, "the greatest of 
sophists,” fashioning young and old, men and 
women, at will. Hence, comparing the passage 
in the Republic, 492 a, where the populaoe of 
Athens are designated as plyurroi cofurral, with 
the passages in the Political, 291 c and 303 c, where 
the so-called statesmen are described as xivrav rSv 
cotpurrav ptyiCTas ybys, and as pfytrroi rip ao<pi<nur 


rofurral, I oonclude that, by the so-called states¬ 
men, Plato means, not merely the offloe-holders or 
the demagogues, but generally all who, in any 
given constitution, have a share in the sovereign 
power. Secondly, why are the so-called politicians 
compared, some to lions, centaurs, and the like, 
others to satyrs and to brutes, feeble and crafty ? 
Hie eUbres of the sixth book of the Republic oontain 
no parallel to this phrase. But in the ninth book, 

588 and 589, the constituents of the individual 
man — i.e., his rational, spirited, and appetitive 
parts—are respectively compared to “ a man,” “ a 
non,” and “ a monster with many heads, subject 
to perpetual change.” Further, on the strength 
of the analogy between the parts of the man and 
the parts of the state, which analogy is steadily 
maintained throughout the Republic, it would seem 
that in the aristocracy of the ideal state, where the 
tpiAuxes, analogous to the Aoyurrutbr, are supreme, 
in tdmocratic oligarchy, where, as we. are expressly 
told, 548 c, the Su/weiSls is the predominant ele¬ 
ment, and in democracy, where the two upper 
classes are merged (in the third class, whioh finds 
its analogue in the Ixtiounrucbv, the ivSpaxot, the 
Alar, and the xotulAop Hal xoAvulepaAop Briptor of 588, 

589 are respectively prominent. Now it is plain 
that we cannot pass at onoe from this conjectural 
eUbr to the passage in the Political, because in the 
latter the perfect state does not come into view. 
Yet it is difficult to resist the conviction that “the 
satyrs, and the brutes, feeble and cunning,” 
“the lions,” and “the oentanrs” represent 
respectively the democratical, oligarchical, and 
monarchical elements of society, the “centaur” 
taking the place of the “ man ” of Republic 589, 
because too much honour would be done to con¬ 
temporary monarchy, if it were oompared to 
perfect humanity. That the transformation of 
these creatures typifies the revolution of states, by 
which different elements of society become respec¬ 
tively predominant, follows immediately, if the 
main contention is admitted. In this oonnexion 
it seems worth while to say a word about the 
sentence ifaltprys hpQeyvbrieu uaribiip rbv sr epl ri 
rur xlAeetv xpdypara x°l>Sr in 291 B. As the text 
stands, it seems strange, that, when the Eleate has 
been thus explicit in describing the object of his 
gaze, the young Soorates should ask Hotor; and 
stranger still that the Eleate, in replying to the 
superfluous question, should be lees communicative 
than he had been before; for most certainly the 
Words rbv riprap rap cotpurrap piyurror ybirra xai rub- 
riji TT? rlxrns luxeipbrcnop convey less information 
than the phrase rbv xipl ri rap xlAeap xpiyparu 
Xopbr. I am then inclined to regard this last 
phrase as an additament. Omit it, and all goes 
well. “I was dumbfounded,” says the Eleate, 
“by the sudden sight— Y. 8. By the sudden 
sight of what ?— Eleate —by the sudden sight of 
the greatest impostor in the sophistical world.”— 
From Dr. Paley: “Did Virgil, Georgie i. 466-483, 
imitate Apollonius Rhodius rv. 1280-1287 f ” The 
well-known passage in the Georgia has a peculiar 
interest, because, as I hare often pointed out, the 
same prodigies in effect are said to have occurred 
at the death of Julius Oaesar, which a century 
later are narrated as having happened at the 
Crucifixion: the sun was darkened, earthquakes 
occurred in parts of Italy us used to such dis¬ 
turbance (imolitii tremuerunt motibus Alp©*, G. i. 
475), and pale ghosts were seen at nightfall. 
This triple miracle or portent—the darkness, the 
earthquake, the apparition—is given in ohap. xxvii. 
of St Matthew, with this singular anomaly, that 
the “graves were opened” is described as the 
effect of the earthquake, whereas the “ bodies of 
the saints which slept arose and came out of the 
groves, and were seen by many,” not until “after 
His resurrection.” Virgil’s statement, in a verse 
apparently based on the alliterative style of 
Ennius, found also in Lucret. 1 .123, 

“ et simulacra modis pallentla miris, 

Visa sub obscurum noctis, 
is of so unusual a character as a portent, that one 
is curious to discover whence he got the idea. It 
might be said, from Oi. xx. 355, where apparitions 
seen in the palace are associated with sudden 
darkness. The passage in Apollonius, however, 
has so many remarkable resemblances that I think 
Virgil must have had it in view, and what is more 
curious— mieunientood it. That the poet’s Greek 
was very superficial is shown by the curious mis- 
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transktkm k Bek vm. 66, “ omnia vel modi am 
float mare,” from the wirra V fyaXXa yieono of 
Theocritus, ae if traXXa. had been Wi*. Apol¬ 
lonius la describing the panic of the Argonauts 
when they found themselves on (he shoals and 
marshy flats of the Syrtis. Their oheeke, says the 
poet, grew pale, Wee y bests ; 

Xbro M x^doi bptpl rapt At, 
ojor S’ btyixo unv itueirtt tib&Kourue 
bripts tl\laroyrai bub rrbMv, 

&o. I need not quote the eight verses in fall; the 
point of them is this : “ As men wander round a 
city pale with fright, Looking for the issue of some 
war or pestilenoe, or some sudden deluge, or when 
the images in the temples sweat blend, or deep 
mutteiings (puncsd) are heard in the sacred precincts 
(rv ««>}, or when the sun is darkened at mid-day 
and the stars appear—so did the chiefs stroll 
despairingly on the far-extending shore.” Now 
Virgil, who enumerates all the above prodigies, 
and somewhat expands them, must, I think, have 
misunderstood the comparison of frightened men 
to pale ghosts, and taken the poet to mean “ as 
ghosts m human form flit round a city,” &o. 
(Absurd as was the mistake, if he really had this 
passage in view, we must come to this conclusion. 
And as he goes on to describe the overflowing of 
the Pad us, 

“ Proluit insano oontorquans vorttoe silVas 
Ftavioram rex Eridanus, camposque per omnea 
An stsAulis mr mtnt* tulit ,” 

in words so closely resembling the Greek, 

ti ef ipfipw 

I merer, tart $eir aarb pupla (aKvasy tpya, 
and mentions also the voice in the sacred groves, 

“ Vox quoque per luoos vulgo exaudita eilentes 
Ingens,” 

and the sweating of the statues, 

“ Et moestum ilia crimat templis ebur, aeraque 
sudant,” 

| aMpara (bam Ml Ibpttem 
al 'pm, xml pvaat erjaais In parri(myrat, 

and lastly, as both poets indnde the darkening of 
the sun, whether by an eclipse or from some other 
natural cause—I say, as all these points of resem¬ 
blance are so close and so well marked, there can 
hardly be a doubt but that Virgil copied and 
partly mistranslated Apollonius. I conclude with a 
remark of importance. The discrepancy in date, 
not to say, the inconsistency, already alluded to, 
in the Gospel account of the apparitions seen in 
Jerusalem, makes it exceedingly likely that the 
narrative of St. Matthew took its colouring from 
the portents popularly believed to have happened 
at tne death of Julius Caesar. If my contention 
is right, this is an instructive instance of a story 
which has attained great significance, and yet will 
not stand against a critical examination. It is 
quite certain that, if graves are opened by an 
earthquake, and the dead in them come to life and 
step forth some days later, there is an utter oon- 
fusion between the natural causes (the liberation 
of the bodies) and the supernatural effects (the 
ooming to life). I prefer to think the statement 
itself cannot be accepted as historically true. 


SocIstt or Amtiqcariss.— (Thursday, June 10.) 
The P&bsidbst in the Chair.—The Bov. 0. M. 
Church, Canon of Wells, read a paper on the 
building of the cathedral, illustrated by carefully 
drawn plans and elevations, the object of which 
was to show from evidence in the fabric rolls and 
other documents, as well as the actual appearance 
of the building, that Bishop Reginald Fits Jooeline, 
who held the see from 1X74 to 1191, built the north 
porch and the nave up to the third bay from the 
west front.—Mr. R. U. Nichols exhibited a brass 
of the Annunciation, which had been originally 
in Hereford Cathedral, the date being 1524.—Mr. 
J. E. Price exhibited a large Roman tile found in 
Warwickshire, with an unintelligible inscription 
scratched upon it.—Sir H. Ingleby exhibited a 
MS. of the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
consisting of lives of the saints, with many 
illuminated vignettes of martyrdoms. —Lord de 
Ros exhibited a seal of Godfrai de Ros, found in 
the river Naira in 1872. The shield bears three 
water bouquets. 


Royal Historical Society.—( Thureelay, Jems 17.) 

C. A. Fyffe, Esq., Vice-President, in (he Chair. 
—Mr. A. R. Ropes read a paper on “ Co-operative 
History,” in which he first divided the production 
of history into the three stages of collection of 
facts, drawing of inferences, and writing of the 
narrative. He pointed ont what qualities are 
necessary for the proper performanoe of each of 
these labours, and showed that in most historical 
writers these qualities are not equally developed, 
and in some cases one of them is altogether deficient. 
Having stated the defects in historical literature 
which result from this imperfection, Mr. Ropes 
proposed to remedy them by division of labour, 
apportioning the stages of work to different classes 
of persons in co-operation and communication 
with each other. He sketched some practical 
methods of exercising historical co-operation, and 
concluded by criticising some recent works 
produced by organisations similar to that suggested. 
—A discussion followed, in which Messrs. Hyde 
Clarke, S. Cooper, J. F. Palmer, T. Pagliardini, 
G. P. Williamson and the Chairman took part. 

Royal Asiatic Society.— {Monday, June 21.) 

E. L. Bhaxdrbth in the Chair.—Mr. R. Sewell, 
of the Madras Civil Service, read a paper on 
‘‘ Eaiiy Buddhist Symbolism.” The object of the 
paper was to show that, in all probability, those 
symbols found carved on early Buddhist monu¬ 
ments, which cannot be directly traced to indi¬ 
genous Indian sources, were derived from Western 
Asian symbols, pre-existent aud connected with 
sun-worship. He first briefly summarised the 
history of pre-Buddhistic India, so far as it applied 
to the question of the political relations existing 
between the Hindus of Northern India and the 
great Assyrian, Chaldean, and Persian Empires, 
and showed that for eight centuries Northern India 
!ay. open to Assyrian and Chaldean influences; 
while for the succeeding two centuries a consider¬ 
able portion of that country was subject to the 
Persian Empires, and paid the large sum of 350 
talents of gold to the Persian exchequer. Mr. 
Sewell alluded to the probability that the inhabi¬ 
tants of the country on each side of the Indus 
traded with one another by land during this 
period, and imbibed one another’s religious and 
superstitious ideas. During the Alexandrian 
period which followed, Greek ideas made them¬ 
selves largely felt. Proofs of Greek and Roman 
influence in India were shortly given. It was then 
shown that the superstitions and beliefs of the 
masses of the people in India, in Assyria, in 
Chaldea, and in Persia were very similar, so that 
no inherent improbability stood in the way of the 
present identification of early Buddhist symbols. 
Mr. Sewell proceeded to argue that there is ample 
proof that foreign influences were actually felt in 
India. He touched on the early Indian alphabet, 
which Panini distinctly calls a Yavanimi Lipi, on 
the acceptance by the Hindus of Chaldean 
astronomy, system of astrology, and time-nota¬ 
tion, on the Perse poll tan origin of Indian 
sculptural ornamentation, and on the fact that 
the old Vedic religion of India was revolutionised 
exactly at the period of the greater prosperity of 
the Assyrian Empire. The origin of the svastilea, 
the dkarma-chakra and the trisula were next dealt 
with, Mr. Sewell expressing his belief that all 
were ancient Asian sun-symbols, and that the 
last, the trisula, is nothing more or less than a 
conventionalised scarab. By a series of illustra¬ 
tions, the identity was sought to be established, 
and transition stages were shown; and that, in all 
probability, the Taurus symbol, the caduceus of 
Mercury, and several symbols found on various 
coins and in various places, in Cyprus and 
Etruria, as well as in Buddhistic India, are merely 
modifications from the original scarab form which 
was in constant use in Assyria, Chaldea, and 
Persia, as well as in the country of its origin, 
Egypt. The images of Jagaunatha in the temple 
at Puri, in Kattak, was said to be merely a form 
of the trisula ; and an interesting illustration was 
given of a coin, believed to be unique, but certainly 
Indian, in which Vishnu is represented in the 
form of an anthropoid trisula. The marks worn 
on their foreheads by Vishnu worshipers in India 
are probably derived from the same symbol. Mr. 
Sewell concluded his paper by a diffident sugges¬ 
tion that, after all, the much discussed fleur-de-lya 


may be merely a conventionalised form of the 
emblem. He illustrated this by an onumo: 
found in Etruria on the bronze base of (me of tb 
images from the Pollidrara tombs.—A disetuact 
followed, In which Sir George Bird wood sad It. 
Bertin took part 

Pipe Roll Society.— (Annual General Msstm 
Monday, June 21.) 

H. C. Maxwell Lyte, Esq., Deputy Keeper titk 
Public Records, in the Chair.—Dr. Geo. W. Mb- 
shall, Col. Alexander Ridgway, Messrs. Ednd 
Walford, J. Horace Roand, Charles Haigh, F. > 1 ! 
Bayard, and other members of the society vm 
present. The adoption of the reports of ts 
council and of the auditors was moved by tit 
chairman, seconded by Dr. Marshall, and carat 
unanimously. The society’s annual report & 
notmoea the intention of the council to at out 
proceed with the collection of materials foia 
Initial volume of a new series of publicatUa 
which will include the many early charters ad 
deeds of the reigns of Stephen and Henry IL,x 
of still earlier date, which are yet extant at tie 
Public Record Office. Thia proposition was ds- 
cussed at some length by the members preset; 
Col. Ridgway remarking that he tiiought it wo«H 
give very general satisfaction to the subscribes, 
an opinion which was fully endorsed by Dr. Hu- 
shall and Mr. Round.—It was stated that, it 
response to the hon- secretary’s circular letter to 
home and foreign libraries, the fallowing had 
already applied to become eubsaribers, namely 
the libraries of the House of Commons and AH 
Souls’ College, Oxford; Heidelberg and Leipar 
Universities; tire Signet Library, Edinburgh; md 
the public free libraries of Bolton, Middlesbrcragt, 
and Manchester.—Copies of the fifth volume d 
the society’s publications (the Pipe Roll for lit 
eighth year of King Henry the Second, ae 
1161-62), now being issued to the members, wot 
laid upon the table.—A vote of thanks to tit 
chairman was proposed by Mr. Walford, vie 
thanked the Deputy Keeper for allowing tie 
meeting to be held at the Rolls House, tine 
showing his cordial encouragement of the sodetyi 
undertaking. In reply, Mr. Lyte said he shorn 
be at all times most ready to advance the sodetyi 
interests by every means in his power, as he ««• 
sidered that, under different circumstances, 4 
society’s work might very properly have be 
carried out under the auspices of the Government. 
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The Architectural History of the University of 
Cambridge. By the late Robert Willis 
and J. W. Clarke. In 4 vols. (Cambridge: 
University Press.) 


No less than twenty-six years have elapsed 
since the late Prof. Willis announced, in a 
lecture delivered at Cambridge, that he hoped 
to bring out a book very shortly on the 
architectural history of the university. It 
was notj however, till the year 1869 tint 
he definitely applied himself to the task; and 
then his health soon failed, and at his death 
in 1875 he was still very far from the accom¬ 
plishment of this great undertaking. The 
incomplete, though still very Valuable, note* 
which Prof. Willis left would probably hare 
been useless had it not been that his nephew, 
Mr. J. W. Clarke, was prepared to take np 
the work and devote to it many years of the 
most patient and enthusiastic labour. During 
eleven years Mr. J. W. Clarke again worked 
over all the ground which had previously been 
covered by Prof. Willis, and with the most 
laborious care read and made use of the 
bursars’ accounts belonging to every college,« 
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s'ell as all documents relating to the sites and 
onveyance of college property, and an immense 
oasB of papers concerning the university—a 
abour the amount oi which is very difficult 
o realise, owing to the fact that so many of 
hose documents belong to a period when 
land writing was specially cramped and 
Uegiblo* 

The result of this double labour has been the 
production of a work of the very highest merit, 
it once remarkable for its minute accuracy 
and its width of scope. Its interest and value 
extend far more widely than the University 
if Cambridge, dealing, as it does, with the 
whole history of the growth and development 
of the university and collegiate systems in 
England, illustrated by most valuable refer¬ 
ences to the University of Oxford, the Col¬ 
lege of T5ton, and other parallel examples 
of domestic architecture such as Hadaon 
HalL 

As a writer on the structural history of a 
building Prof. "Willis has never been rivalled $ 
and this side of the architectural history of 
Cambridge he would, if he had lived, have 
treated in a very complete way. But it is to 
Air. J. "W. Clarke’s co-operation that we owe 
the immense additional value that has been 
given to this work by s careful study of all 
that is recorded in existing MSS. There 
can, indeed, be no doubt that this Architec¬ 
tural History as we have it now is a far more 
important and valuable work than it would 
have been even if so very able a writer and 
antiquary aa Prof. Willis had lived to com¬ 
plete it. 

One of the most interesting features in the 
book is the thorough way in which the 
authors have worked out the history of the 
development of the ooUegiate system, both 
with regard to the buildings themselves, and 
also as oouoems the inodes of life and teaching 
which gradually caused more and more pro¬ 
vision to be made for the comfort and instruc¬ 
tion of the students. This is given partly in 
the introduction and partly in the third 
volume. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth oenturies 
Doth Oxford and Cambridge were vary similar 
in their arrangements to a modem German 
or Scotch university. Public lecture-rooms, 
senate house, and library, were the only build¬ 
ings specially erected for the use of the lecturers 
and their pupils. Board and lodging had to 
be found by each member of the university 
cither in private houses or in hostels or inns. 
In many eases the hostel appears to have 
been a private house hired % a group of 
students, who could live with greater comfort 
and economy by this sort of club arrange¬ 
ment. The senior man, who made himself 
personally responsible to the landlord for the 
mat, by degrees grew to be a more important 
Person, and was dignified by the name of 
Principal. After the founding of colleges, 
many of these hostels or inns joined them- 
ritaes to some one college, and oontinued to 
have a sort of semi-independent existence, 
being partly governed by a Principal elected 
by the members of the hostel, and partly by 
a second Principal, who was appointed by the 

* Mr. J. W. Clarke very warmly acknowledges 
me great help which was constantly given him in 
the deciphering of difficult M88. by the much 
taunted University librarian, Mr. Henry Brad- 


college to which the hostel was affiliated. 
In some eases a group of many hostels or 
halls, as they were called at Oxford in later 
times, grew up round the most popular col¬ 
leges. Iu the fifteenth century some seven 
or eight of these halls were clustered round 
Merton College at Oxford; two of these, at 
least in name, still exist, namely, Beam Hall, 
now a private house, and St Albans’ Hall, 
which has recently been incorporated with its 
parent college. Though in some instances, in 
the fifteenth century, the hostels of Cam¬ 
bridge were rebuilt with ohapel, hall, and 
library of their own, yet they always con- 
tinned to be on a quite different footing from 
that of a college, as they possessed no endowed 
property except what was held in trust for 
them. Iu the sixteenth century most of these 
hostels fell into disuse, owing to the increased 
scale of tiie college buildings, and probably 
also from the diminution of the number of 
students. Mr. Clarke gives a list of twenty- 
seven which were in occupation during the 
reign of Hairy VIII. 

The word ooUegiam, as Mr. Clarke points 
out, at first referred net to the building, but 
solely to the corporate body who lived in the 
building. The ancient name for the structure 
itself wss do mm or aids* but in the fourteenth 
century the word colUfinm gradually came to 
imply both the building and its occupants. 
Thus, while the statutes of Brasenose, at 
Oxford, speak at the “ Kings Hauls and Col- 
ledge ” of Brasennoee, the license of Bichard 
H. to William of Wykeham gives him per¬ 
mission to found a “ Collegium, domum sive 
aul&tn,” as if these three words meant the 
same thing. 

Owing to the fact that some of the oollegos 
at Oxford formed the models for similar 
foundations at Cambridge, Mr. Clarke has 
spent no little labour in his investigations 
with regard to the magnificent institutions 
founded by Walter de Merton, William of 
Wykeham, and others, so that this book is 
almost of as much interest to the members of 
one university as to those of the other. The 
very inton ating fact is noted that the after¬ 
wards universal quadrangle plan of a college 
was a later growth. Merton College, though 
founded on a very magnificent scale, originally 
consisted of a rather scattered group of build¬ 
ings without any quadrangle, and it was not 
till Hew College was built, about the year 
1400, by William of Wykeham, that the per¬ 
fectly developed collegiate plan was arrived at. 
The oldest oollege buildings at Cambridge, 
as at Peterhouse, consisted only of living- 
rooms, with a dining-hall, kitchen, and other 
offices. Special oollege chapels at first were 
not provided, and the members of each col¬ 
lege worshipped in the nearest parish church. 
The more magnificent scheme of Walter de 
Merton at Oxford embraced a sort of com¬ 
promise between the two systems. A large 
cross church was planned by the founder, m 
which the nave was to have been set apart 
for the parishioners, while the choir and 
transepts, closely screened off, were to have 
been reserved for the use of the college. The 
nave, however, was never built, so that the 
college and the people of the parish had to 
use the same building; and this continues to 


* Or mote rarely Aodes, a name still applied to 
Christ Church at Oxford. 


be tiie case down to the present day. It is 
interesting to note that this, as it were, acci¬ 
dental form of building—a choir with two 
transepts but no nave, became afterwards, at 
Oxford, a favourite plan for the more magnir 
fioent college chapels, even when there was 
uo intention or even possibility that a nave 
should ever be added. This we see in the 
chapels of Hew College, Magdalen, and All 
Souls. 

Part iii. of this widely interesting work 
contains an account of the way iu which the 
college rooms were used and shared by several 
fellows and students. The early statutes 
provide that three or more men should oocupy 
each room, which served for sleeping, living, 
and working in. The senior men were 
responsible for the good behaviour of their 
younger room-companions, and also gave them 
help in their studies. In the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, at Cambridge, doctors and oollege 
preachers were alone entitled to have a 
separate room; but the statutes of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, of 1340 admit the principle 
that a student of rank and position may be 
allotted a separate room even in his student 
days. At first, uo doubt, iu some eases each 
room was undivided; but in the fifteenth oen- 
tury small closets for study were usually 
screened off from the main appartment. Even 
as early as 1400 the statutes of William of 
Wykeham distinguish between the “ cameras ” 
and the “ loca studiorum in iisdem cameris.” 
This arrangement is shown in the interesting 
plans measured by Prof. Willis (vol. iii., pp. 
307-9) of the reoeatly destroyed Legge and 
Perse building - at C&itts College, built in 
1617-19, in which three or four closets are 
screened off from the main room which con¬ 
tained the occupants’ beds, very closely 
crowded according to our modern notions. 
A similar arrangement is shown in an old 
plan of the eastern block at Hew College, 
Oxford, built in 1681. Even as late as the 
latter part of the eighteenth century under¬ 
graduates seem very commonly to have had a 
chamber- companion or chum. 

It would be quite impossible, within the 
limits of an article like this, to give the 
merest sketch of the minute and careful his¬ 
tory of every oollege whioh this most valuable 
work oontains. The documentary and struc¬ 
tural history of eaoh is worked out with equal 
care, as well as the history of the site and 
the original ownership of the various plots of 
land which were absorbed one after another 
as each college increased in wealth and ex¬ 
tended its borders. 

The materials which Mr. J. W. Clarke 
gives towards a comparison of the architec¬ 
tural growth of Oxford and Cambridge are 
very interesting, and some of the differences 
between the two universities are very striking. 
From the thirteenth to the fifteenth century 
the collegiate buildings of Oxford appear 
to have been more magnificent than those of 
Cambridge, mainly owing to the abundance of 
good freestone in Oxfordshire, while at Cam¬ 
bridge the only local materials available for 
the mason were clunch or chalk for the dress¬ 
ings, and water-worn pebbles, only fit for 
stuccoed rubble. The marshy condition of 
the surrounding country and its bad roads 
made the import of good building stone from 
Yorkshire and Horthamptonshire a very costly 
matter. Towards the end of the fifteenth 
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century means of transport were much im¬ 
proved, and the use of stone from distant 
quarries became more extended. The early 
use of fine brickwork in Cambridge arose 
from this poverty in stone, and the rich 
plum-red of th6 brick courts of St. Johns’, 
Queens’, and other colleges is now one of the 
most striking architectural beauties of the 
place. 

Though much poorer than Oxford in fine 
examples of Gothic work, Cambridge is 
supreme in its noble and magnificent build¬ 
ings of Renaissance style. In this the con¬ 
trast is very strong. Oxford continued largely 
to follow its native Tudor-Oothic models tin 
almost the end of the seventeenth century, 
while Cambridge was foremost in England in 
adopting the new style, which Italy was the 
first to develop. The seventeenth-century 
buildings of Clare and Christ’s Colleges 
are examples of extraordinary beauty, far 
superior in purity of design to the contem¬ 
porary work of Italy, where a rapid decadence 
was taking place. The builders at Cambridge 
luokily followed older models; and we see in 
work of Charles I.’s time almost exact oopies 
of the very beautiful mullioned windows, 
with classical details, which were so much 
used in Central Italy nearly two centuries 
before, as, for example, in the noble Palazzo di 
Venezia in Rome, built for Cardinal Barbo (after 
Paul II.) by a Florentine architect in 1460. In 
richness of design and minuteness of detail the 
“Honour Gate” of Caius College, erected 
soon after 1573, is almost unrivalled in the 
world. Its extreme delicacy of workmanship 
strongly recalls the influence of the Nurem¬ 
berg and Augsburg school of silver-workers. 
Probably nowhere else have such minute 
mouldings been executed in stone; and yet 
from its general breadth of design the whole 
effect is strongly decorative and free from 
apparent over-elaboration. 

A considerable portion of the first volume 
is devoted to a careful history of the slow 
progress of the glorious chapel of Kings’ Col¬ 
lege, from its founding by Henry VI. in 1446 
to the completion of the magnificent stained- 
glass windows in 1531 by the executors of 
Henry VII., and finally the rood-loft, stalls, 
and high altar added by Henry VIII., the latter 
not completed till 1545. Mr. Clarke is cer¬ 
tainly right in repudiating the popular notion 
that any designs of Albert Diirer were used 
by the English glass painters who produced 
this wonderful series of windows; but, never¬ 
theless a strong Flemish influence is un¬ 
mistakably visible in the expression of the 
faces, the costumes, and in the general com¬ 
position of each picture. An interesting 
recent discovery is noted by Mr. Clarke, 
namely, that the great screen and .rood- 
loft, fourteen feet thick, which formed 
part of Henry VI.’s original scheme, was at 
first intended to be of stone, not of wood, like 
the existing one of Henry VIII. Traces of 
the start of this stone screen where it was to 
join the side walls still exist, and are visible 
from the present rood-loft. Signs of Italian 
influence in the ornaments of Henry VIII’s 
wood-work are very clear, though modified 
by a certain coarseness of detail, which was 
common in English wood-work of the six¬ 
teenth century. This foreign influence was 
probably due, not to Torrigiano, who had left 
England many years before the screen and 


stalls were begun, but to one of the other 
Florentine sculptors who worked on the 
magnificent tombs of Wolsey and Henry VIII., 
as well as on the terra-cotta decorations of 
the palace at Hampton Court- 

One of the most valuable of the many 
plans which richly illustrate this book is the 
carefully measured drawing of the old chapel 
of St. John’s and the adjoining part of the 
hospital, which was made by Prof. Willis 
before the unhappy destruction of these most 
interesting remains. The precise use of the 
long hall on the north of the old chapel 
remains doubtful; but Mr. J. W. Clarke is 
inclined to agree with Prof. Babington’s 
theory that it was the infirmary of the 
hospital—by far the most probable supposi¬ 
tion. 

The whole work is copiously illustrated 
with really instructive drawings, not merely 
pretty pictures. Reduced facsimiles of 
Loggan’s careful copper engravings are given 
with the history of every college, and add 
immensely to the value of the book. The 
fourth volume, whioh consists wholly of large 
plans, is a model for the architectural illus¬ 
tration of a work of this kind. A very 
excellent method is used to distinguish 
between earlier and later buildings. The 
later additions are printed on transparent 
linen, and fit over the plan of the older parts, 
so that the relative positions of the two can 
be seen at once—a most useful method, which 
has never before been adopted in any English 
work. In short, this architectural history 
is one which must take a foremost place 
among works of this class throughout the 
world, and for its special purpose can never 
be superseded. 

One cannot but wish that some such rare 
combination of authorship may some day be 
found to deal with the even more interesting 
subject of the architectural history of the 
sister university of Oxford. 

J. Hexrt Middlztox. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

TELL DEEEXNEH. 

Bromley, Kent: June 17, 1886. 
The last two months of my work in Egypt for 
thin season have been spent on the hitherto 
unexamined site of Defenneh (pronounced 
Def'neh), the Tahpanhes, Taphne (LXX), and 
Daphnae of antiquity. This site is of consider¬ 
able importance intrinsically, as that of the 
earliest Greek town in Egypt; and also, acci¬ 
dentally, as being a site of the XXVIth Dynasty 
wholly free from later remains. How this 
comes about is told us by Herodotos when he 
says that Amaaia removed the Greek mercen¬ 
aries and settlers from here, and thus ruined 
the place early in his reign. 

The centre of attraction in the place is the 
palace-fort of Psamtik I., a massive square 
building, to which many successive additions 
were made by the later kings of that dynasty. 
That it was a fort we may be certain from its 
construction, from a large stela recording the 
garrison stationed here, and from the arms and 
armour found in the camp around it; and that 
it was founded by Psamtik I. is certain, as I 
took out the metal, stone, and porcelain founda¬ 
tion plaques from beneath each comer of it, 
inscribed with his name. That it was also a 
small palace or hunting-box of the kings is 
shown by the fine decorative stonework, of 
which fragments were found, and by the rich 
collection of pieces of the finest Greek vases of 


that age (one with a demotic inscription) whim 
would not belong to a mere frontier gan-iace. 
Further, this is doubtless “ Pharaoh’s house k 
Tahpanhes,” mentioned by Jeremiah; and th- 
“brickwork” or “pavement” (R-V.) whici 
was “ at the entry ” is exactly explained by •• 
large paved area outside of the palace opposite 
to the entry. This was evidently used for out¬ 
door business, and was a most suitable spot for 
Nebuchadnezzar to “ spread his royal pavilion.’' 
Unhappily the greater part of this platfc.ru 
had been denuded by the heavy rains, whki 
have washed away most of the palace, so ths: 
the stones of Jeremiah have doubtless dis¬ 
appeared long ago. Of the fort and pals® 
itself scarcely anything but the substructes 
was left, and that only preserved owing to b 
having been burnt; but in the outbnildings asi 
offices around it on the ground level many 
objects were preserved. Much fine pottery at 
the XXVIth Dynasty; bronze and iron work; 
weights (two or three in every chamber'; 
delicately made scale armour of iron, six laps 
thick, and yet not over heavy; invaluable 

S las ter jar sealings, with royal names white. 

ate the finds; and, perhaps most important, 
bushels, sacksful, of the finest painted Greek 
vases, all thrown away broken up, in two or 
three rubbish rooms, and all dated, more nearly 
perhaps than any other find of vases, by jsr 
fids of Amasis, who removed the Greeks and 
stopped their trade early in his reign. We 
know for certain that this great layer must 
belong to within a few yearsjafter 570 B.C.; 
but all tiie most striking pieces are of a style 
and colouring as yet wholly unknown in the 
British Museum collection, and, stranger still, 
quite different from the characteristic Naa- 
kratian pottery. Only two bits of the com¬ 
monest types of Naukratis were found in ths 
whole work. Naukratis and Defenneh did not 
bring their pottery from a common source, uar 
from any sources yet known to us. The inference 
is that each stvle is that of the place in whki 
we find it, and is not imported at all. 

Around this palace-fort was a great watted 
camp about three furlongs north to south, by 
two east to west. The mud-brick wall, fifty 
feet thick, has been absolutely washed away, 
leaving a faint depression below the surround¬ 
ing pottery-strewn ground, the fragments on 
which protect it slightly from denudation. 
Within the area of this camp, of which we 
turned over some acres of soil, are innumerable 
arrow heads of iron and bronze, iron slag and 
ore from smelting furnaces and forges, pieces 
of iron horse-bits, iron swords, chisels, ana 
various tools. Silversmiths also lived here, as 
much cut up silver from crucibles was found, 
besides some silver vessels (now in the Bulak 
Museum), and a massive gold handle of a tray. 

Beyond the camp wall was a wide settlement 
covering a plain a mile across, all of the same 
period, all now vastly denuded, leaving only 
a foot or two over the desert sand, and all 
strewn with broken pottery. Jewellers seem 
to have had a special centre at this place. 
Dozens of fragments of gold ornaments are 
picked up by the Bedawiu here; and minute 
bronze weights, only suited for weighing 
precious metals, and hitherto almost unknown, 
are so abundant that I have collected abont 
a thousand. Weights are one of our most 
important results this season, as last season. 
After the few dozens known before in Europe, 
the five hundred of Naukratis made a revolu¬ 
tion in our material for study; and now we 
have two or three hundred more from Nau¬ 
kratis, and over sixteen hundred from Defenneh 
and the neighbourhood. A curious feature in 
this settlement is the abundance of drain sinks 
found. Alm ost every room seems to have had 
one, generally made by digging a hole beside 
a wall down into the dean sand, placing a large 
jar (generally with holes knocked in it on 
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ippoee) in the hole, and filling it up level 
ifcli jaotsherds. Many of our best amphorae 
■ere recovered from such places, and some 
imarliable pieces of pottery. The rough pot- 
iry found is very interesting, as showing the 
rotofcypes of many forms which we know in 
iter times as characteristically Cheek; and in 
)ino cases I have found Greek letters incised 
rliilo wet, showing it to be made by Greeks ; 
virile on some amphorae of the thick black 
‘ 3? olledrara ” ware are Phoenician letters in- 

r ietl "by the maker. 

In later times—Ptolemaic and early Roman 
|—tlxe town of Daphnae was restricted to a 
Comparatively small area to the north-west of 
ilte old site, where an uninteresting mound 
remains; and on the other side of the canal 
are more dwellings and many tombs, agreeing 
witli Herodotos’s statement of the Cari an settle¬ 
ment on both sides of the river. No doubt 
much more might be done here; but two 
months have given us a pretty thorough insight 
into the history of the place, have fixed the 
Cardan settlement, and have given invaluable 
material for the study of vase-painting, the 
History of pottery, foundation deposits, and 
weights, beside clearing up a passage which 
Iras troubled translators from the LXX. to the 
present day. 

It is hoped that a selection of the objects 
from Nebesheh and Defenneh will be exhibited 
for two or three weeks in September, as the 
objects from Tanis and Naukratis have been in 
previous years. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Discoveries of Romaic remains at Chester. 

Liverpool: June SI, 1888. 

Since my letter in the Academy of last week 
further excavations have taken place in Black 
Friars, Chester; and the mass of concrete come 
upon at thirteen feet beneath the surface has 
been found to be the roof or euepensura of a 
hypocaust. It is six feet thick. So far, about 
twelve pillars of the hypocaust, which were 
formed of tiles, have been found; and its sides 
appear to be oomposed of massive blocks of 
sandstone. The room is reported to be of the 
shape of the letter D, and nineteen feet in 
diameter. A few human bones and a ooin of 
Constantine were found in the rnbbish between 
the pillars. The soil above is entirely “made 
ground”; and the discovery seems to still 
further prove what I have frequently asserted, 
that the western slope of the hill upon which 
Chester is built was covered with suburban 
villas to the very edge of the estuary, and that 
if any wall was built on the line of the present 
western wall it was at a late period. It was 
probably from this building that the large 
stones now supporting the clay bank in front 
of the present wall were obtained. Among the 
debris was a portion of a tile inscribed 

oco 1 >H:! 

which, I think, taken in connexion with a por¬ 
tion of another tile found in Chester some years 
since, inscribed 


NEW-FOUND INSCRIPTIONS AT ELEU8I8. 

Oombe Vicarage, near Woodstook; June 11, 1888. 

On May 14 I was at Eleuais. By the kind¬ 
ness of Stephanos N. Dragoumes, a Greek M.P. 
and a member of the Athens Archaeological 
Society, I had in my hands the excellent plan 
of the antiquities of Eleusis (“ Eleuais, 1884- 
85”) which has appeared in the Journal of 
that society. Coming to a place where exca¬ 
vation was going on, I found that the workmen 
had just unearthed two skeletons and a block 
of marble. This block was covered with inscrip¬ 
tions. I began transcribing them. A gentle¬ 
man who had told me that he was “ the 
inspector of antiquities ” said that I was hinder¬ 
ing the workmen. It appeared that they were 
about to move the block. There seemed to be 
no need of doing this just then. In con¬ 
sequence of the overturning of the block, one 
piece of marble after another broke away from 
it. The inspector of antiquities took squeezes 
of two pieces. He told me be was not going 
to transcribe the inscriptions himself. He said 
they would be published in the Journal referred 
to. He also stated that no other inscriptions 
had been discovered at Eleusis recently. After 
taking his squeezes, he went away, desiring me 
to approach the fragments of the block. I had 
been transcribing at a little distance; I now 
went nearer. A workman held for me in its 
right place a thin, and not large, piece of 
marble—a piece not comprised in either of the 
two squeezes. It is not, I think, likely that 
this very fragile piece survived any more 
moving; indeed, the other pieces may have 
got broken again, if not lost. Even my scanty 
transcriptions may be of some archaeological 
service. Had I been permitted to transcribe 
the inscriptions before the block was moved, 
all of them would have been preserved. 

J. Hoskyns-Abhahadl. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The collection of water-colour drawings by 
deceased masters of the British school, which 
has been specially brought together in order 
to illustrate the permanence of water-colour 
painting, will be opened to the public next 
week in one of the rooms of the Institute. 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Hellenic Society, 
for a discussion of the various questions that 
have arisen in regard to the remains at Tiryns, 
will be held, by permission, in the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries at Burlington House on 
Friday, July 2, at 4.30 p.m. Mr. F. C. Penrose, 
who has recently visited Tiryns, will open the 
debate; and among the subsequent speakers will 
be Dr. Schliemann, Dr. Dorpfeld, and Prof. 
J. Henry Middleton. Those interested in the 
subject who are not members of the Hellenic 
Society are invited to apply to Mr. George 
Macmillan, 29, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
for cards of admission to the meeting. 

The purchases made this year by the Royal 
Academy, under the Chantrey bequest, are— 
Mr. J. W, Waterhouse’s “The Magic Circle” 
(450), Mr. Andrew C. Gow’s “ Cromwell at 
Dunbar ” (412), both of which pictures are in 
Gallery V.; and Mr. E. Onslow Ford’s bronze 
statuette of “ Folly,” in the lecture room, which 
bears the last number in the exhibition (1925). 


jlLEGXX 

jSVBLO 

teaches us that there were a class of tiles 
made there, the last line of the inscription on 
which was svu. loco . pr . (the s in the example 
referred to is reversed). At present I refrain 
from giving the exact reading of this abbrevia¬ 
tion, though I have a strong opinion on the 
subject. 

JT. Thompson Watein. 


Mrs. Ha weis has designed for an American 
firm a very pretty Chaucer card for one of 
those bunchy legend almanacs which are so 
popular. She has put Hoccleve’s painting of 
Chaucer—the only genuine portrait—into an 
ivied tower of the House of Fame, whence he 
looks on the white-robed angel who was his 
guide. His dearly loved daisies are dotted 
about the picture; and from the tower, among 
branohes of trees, projeots the metal frame 
which carries the almanac bnnoh as a sign. Is 


the distance is a church booked by a rosy sky; 
and in the foreground part of the earth’s globe. 
The whole design is full of quaint and beautiful 
fancies. 

.ON Tuesday next, June 29, Messrs. Sotheby 
will sell a valuable collection of bronze imple¬ 
ments and other Greek, Roman, and Frankish 
antiquities. Many of the objects oome from the 
famous Greau, de la Salle, and Castellani 
collection. 

The June number of Let Lettrea et let Arts 
(Boussod, Valadon et Cie.), contains a second 
article on the Salon, to acoompany some more 
of the admirable reproductions of the pictures 
by photogravure, and by the less pleasing pro¬ 
cess of phototypy. This time the letterpress is 
written by M. Louis Ganderax, under the cloak 
of a “ voyageur,” to whom all is strange. It is, 
we suppose, in order to preserve his disguise 
that the writer, who is himself an accomplished 
student of English literature, has introduced 
the following passage: 

“ M. Barett [sic] Browning permet it des personnels 
fort bien baties (sans doute des modules de sculp- 
teur) de se promener danstrn pare qu’eUes prennent 
apparemment pour le Paradis : d’aprfcs ce que ma 
femme raconte de sea romans, qu’elle lit dans la 
traduction, j’aurais cru cet Anglais plus conven- 
able.” 

The number also contains some verses by M. 
Barbey d’Aurevilley, a “short story” by M. 
Paul Bourget, and an article with several illus¬ 
trations upon Mdme. de Pompadour and the 
sculptor Pigalle. Among the plates, two may 
be specially mentioned: a peculiirly delicate 
line engraving by Levasseur, after Bouguereau’s 
“ Le Printemps,” in the Salon, which forms the 
frontispiece; and a photogravure after one of 
Israels’s old fisherwomen. 


MUSIC. 

“ THE TROUBADOUR "AT DRURY LANE. 


The third performance of Mr. Mackenzie’s 
new opera last Saturday afternoon was in many 
respects better than the first. Mdme. Valleria 
sang and acted throughout with great power, 
and Mr. Barton McGucken was at his best, so 
that it was a favourable opportunity for hearing 
the work again. At first one is naturally 
occupied with the general effect, and many 
details worthy of notice pass by unheeded. We 
still hold to our opinion that the second and 
third acts are the least satisfactory, and that 
the fourth act is by far the best. Here the 
composer shows what he can accomplish in 
dramatic music, and gives hope and promise of 
still higher things in the future. 

There are two songs in the opera to which 
we perhaps scarcely did justice in our first 
notice. The one is Guillem’s song in the opening 
act. It may not be very original, but it is flowing 
and melodious, and must oertairdy be deemed 
effective. The other is Azalais’s “ Wachterlied,” 
in the third act. Here we felt at the first per¬ 
formance that a subordinate figure in the scene 
becomes too prominent. The second time we 
listened especially to the music, whioh is 
delightfully quaint and graceful. The song could 
be quite well sung as a detached piece without 
losing in effect. This fact surely justifies to 
some extent our criticism of it from a dramatic 
point of view. The love duet in this act im¬ 
proves upon acquaintance, though it is not 
powerful enough to take strong hold of the 
public. “ The Troubadour ” is not sufficiently 
homogeneous in character. Both librettist and 
composer seem to have looked backward as well 
as forward; and in trying to conform to 
two sohools have not thoroughly satisfied either. 
We do not say this by way of reproaoh. War 
is ever being waged between the Classicists and 
the Romanticists. There are times, such as 
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the jpreeent, when that war is carried on with 
special fierceness, and a composer for the stage 
find himself beset with difficulty on every 
side. Viewed as an honest and courageous 
attempt to raise English opera above the 
Wallace and Balfe level, “ The Troubadour ” 
is distinctly an artistic success; but the story 
is not an attractive one, and there are weak 
moments in the music, so we can scarcely hope 
that it will ever be very popular. Our chief 
duty, however, is not to concern ourselves 
about popular taste, which can very well take 
care of itself; but to acknowledge the merits 
we discover in this new work, ana to encourage 
Mr. Mackenzie to continue labouring for the 
cause of high art rather than personal fame. 
The less he seeks the latter the sooner will it 
come to him. We here speak of him, of course, 
as an opera composer; for as a writer of can¬ 
tatas, of oratorios, and in the department of 
purely instrumental music, he has produced 
works which have brought him favour, fame, 
and, let us hope, fortune. 

J. 8. Shed lock. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Biographical Dictionary of Musicians. By 
James D. Brown. (Alexander Gardner.) In 
the preface the author tells us that we are to 
look at his dictionary as a supplement to larger 
and more ambitious works of the same class. 
Prominence has naturally been given to British 
Musical Biography. The book contains an im¬ 
mense number of names not to be found in any 
other dictionary. As a work of ieference it is 
therefore extremely useful. One cannot expect 
perfection; but so far as we have examined the 
book, dates, and facts, as a rule, are accurate. 
There are some curious omissions—the deaths 
of Abt and Benedict, for example, are not 
mentioned. There are some small errors in the 
catalogues of the works of Beethoven and Men¬ 
delssohn which ought to be rectified in the next 
edition. The critical remarks on the great c jiu- 
posers call, perhaps, for special comment. In the 

S reface we are told that they are “generally 
igests from a collation of opinions by writers 
of authority.” It would be interesting to know 
who said of Beethoven’s opera of “ Fidelio ” that 
“ it is dull so far as purely dramatic interest is 
concerned ” ; or of Handel that, in comparison 
with Mendelssohn, “ his harmonies are thin and 
colourless ”; or of Haydon that “ the style of his 
instrumental music, as contrasted with that of 
Bach and Handel, is warm and natural; while 
listeners are led to follow themes which are 
neither too complicated nor too fatiguing, 
instead of being bored and exercised to death 
as was the case with the strictly contrapuntal 
effusions of the two other masters.” This last 
sentence is certainly somewhat hard to follow. 
Then, again, Bertini is said to belong “ to the 
school of Heller andAscher.” Surely Heller and 
Asoher are not of the same school. Mozart's 
pianoforte works are said to be “ generally very 
pretty, easy, and polished in style.” We could 
go on giving similar strange examples. Not only 
are the great masters thus spoken of in a 
depreciatory manner; but some modern 
writers are praised far beyond their deserts. 
In a work “aiming at conciseness” such 
remarks, even if true, seem quite out of 
place. Again the catalogues of works 
are sometimes spun out to an unnecessary 
length. Haydn’s twelve Salomon Symphonies 
might have been noticed without giving the 
dates after each. Many of Beethoven’s sonatas 
and symphonies are spoken of as “ grand,” and. 
moreover, the symphonies in each ease are said 
to be “ for orchestra.” Again, Beethoven’s 
Op. 85 is thus described: “The Mount of 
Olives, oratorio for solo voices, chorus, and 
orchestra”—a needless waste of words. Speak¬ 
ing about catalogues, we notice that Dvorak’s 
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list of published works is incomplete, while that 
of Ascher is complete. Surely, on the score of 
importance, the reverse ought to have been the 
case. Again, the catalogue of Schubert’s works, 
compiled for the new edition of Breitkopf and 
and Hartel now in course of publication, might 
have been consulted in giving a list of his works. 
And why are only twenty songs mentioned and 
no idea given of the immense number written 
by the composer ? Great effort has been made 
to bring the dictionary right up to date. Thus 
we find mention made of Mr. Prout’s Fourth 
Symphony produced at Oxford only a few 
weeks ago ; yet curiously no mention is made of 
Brahms’ Fourth Symphony produced at a 
Richter concert at the beginning of May. Mr. 
Rockstro’s oratorio, “ The Good Shepherd,” 
written for the Gloucester Festival next Sep¬ 
tember is mentioned. Mr. Mackenzie’s opera 
just produced is also given, but with its first 
name “ Guillaume de Cabestanh,” and not “ The 
Troubadour” as it is now called. We hope that in 
the next edition every care will be takentocorrect 
errors, for so useful a work should be as trust¬ 
worthy as it is possible to make it. There is a 
convenient list of musical periodicals, past and 
present, at the end of the book. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

A Symphony by Anton Bruckner had been 
announced for the eighth Richter concert last 
Monday evening; but Herr Richter was suffer' 
ing from so severe a cold that, at rehearsal, he 
could not give the explanations which a new 
and difficult work naturally demanded, and 
hence it was withdrawn. It would, of course, 
have satisfied the legitimate curiosity of many 
musicians to hear a now symphony about which 
report speaks so highly, but there is this con¬ 
solation—that it will be heard next season ; 
and if, as said, it be a work of genius, it will 
be none the worse for the keeping. The pro¬ 
gramme of the concert included well-known 
pieces by Weber, Wagner, and Beethoven, and 
therefore does not call for detailed notice. 
M. G. Henschel was the vocalist, and sang 
with success Wotan’s “Abschied” and Sach s 
Monologue from the third act of “ Die Meister- 
singer.” 

Mb. Ambrose Austin gave his second grand 
concert at the Albert Hall last Wednesday 
afternoon, and every part of the vast building 
was crowded. Mdme. Adelina Patti sang “ Bel 
raggio,” from “ Semiramide”; and her sym¬ 
pathetic voice and brilliant vocalisation won 
for her, as usual, enthusiastic applause, and 
several recalls. In “ Darling mine,” she was 
accompanied by the composer, M. L. Engel, 
and so enchanted the public that she had to 
repeat the song. Mr. Sims Reeves was again 
unable to appear, but Signor Nicolini took his 
place in the “Miserere” duet, from “II 
Trovatore.” The effect of this popular piece was 
somewhat spoilt by the harmonium not being 
quite in tune with the orchestra. Mdme. 
t'rebelli was most successful in songs by Gluck 
and Schira. Miss Emily Winant, who possesses 
an excellent contralto voice, made a highly 
favourable ilrbut in songs by Handel and Gluck. 
Signor Foli sang “ O ruddier than the cherry.” 
The orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
Ousins, played Nicolai's Overture “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” Wagner’s “ Tannhauser, 
and Beethoven's March from the “Ruins of 
Athens.” Mr. Austin had provided so many 
good things for the public that they were easily 
consoled for the absence of their favourite tenor, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and also of Mr. Vladimir de 
Pachmann, who was likewise unable to appear. 

Space prevents us noticing in detail 
many concerts of the past week. Mr. 
John Thomas gave his annual harp enter¬ 
tainment last Saturday afternoon, at fct. 


James’s Hall. Mdme. Liebhart > a 

attractive concert at St. James’ - 
Monday, assisted by Miss Mary Daviat,.- , 
lima de Murska, Mdme. Sterling, and Mb 
Fanny Davies. On Tuesday evening th 
London Musical Society Choir, under th 
direction of Mr. Barnby, was heard to ad van 
tage in some well-known glees and part-song, 
Malle, de Ribeaucourt gave a successful matin 
at Redcliffe Gardens, last Wednesday afternoo 
in which Miss Pauline Cramer, Mr. Cj 
Armbruster, and M. Albert took part. , 
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THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 

Published every Friday. Pride 6d. 


Of the general contents of the JouaifAX the fafiowia* 
statement will afford some Idea i— 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

Discussions of the legal events of the week. 

LEADING ARTICLES. 

Essays upon branches of law and matters of pro¬ 
fessional interest. 

CASES OF THE WEEK. 

Short original reports, by Barristers specially eneagr' 
for the purpose, of cases of importance decided dune 
the current week. 

SOLICITORS’ CASES. 

Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) d 
applications against Solicitors. 
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All important measures before Parliament arc sun- 
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REVIEWS. 
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the public. 

GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

A medium for the interchange of ideas bet ire 
members of the profession. 

COURTS. 

Special reports of cases decided by the Railway Cor 
mission. Selected cases in the County Courts are si- 
reported. All important decisions on Electiou Petiti • 
are reported, and notes are given of decisions of im¬ 
portance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 

APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 

Fains are taken to render these* accurate and complet- 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies. 


A Careful Summary is given of ail the Legal N'ev- 
.if the Week, and special attention is bestowed 
Furnishing Early Copies of all Court Papers. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 

Bole Proprietors and Managers. Messrs. A. A S. Gattl 

K/rry evening. st 8. THE HARBOUR LIGHTS. 

Msears. Wm. Terries, Barrridge, Garden, Meclean, Lyudal, Russo’I, 
Csmpbrl', Wentworth, Travers, fcc.j Mesdames Mlllward, M. Itorke, C. 
Jecks, Leirb, TSrenaan, Carter, Ac. 
lYaoedtri, at 7.16, by a Faroe. 


VENUE _T H E A T R E. 

Erery eronlnr, at 8, a new Burlesque Extravaganza, by Mcssri. Rkkob 
and FAHHIB, entitled LUKLINE. 

Mearsa. Arthur Hobart*, E. J. t.onnon, Gtreld M'nre, 8am Wilkloton, 
and Uamaay Danvers; M adamea Violet Cameron, Madge Shirley, Emma 
Brooghlon, N. Hardings, and Phyllis Broughton. _ 

C\ O M E D Y THEATRE. 

S.l.tjwn, HU. WILVOTTI. 

*«T >t t, THE ULT OF LBOVIILR. 

H«w». a Hya™ CoOn, Oi... E. surra., F. K.,«. Hood KfenoM, 
Qiaries Ashford, A. Collin), H. C. Payne, end Henry Braoy ; Mesdames 
Drl.porl., M. A. Vtclor, Ulonl. Byron, ami MU. Mrlnott.. 

fj o U R T THEATRE. 

L aaeneB and Managers. Mr. JOBB Cl AT TO a and Mr. iirnn Penn 


- 1 and Managers, Mr. Jobb Cl at to a and Mr. Axtbub Ckoh . 

Krery evening, at 8.80, THE 83HOOLMI3TRR8S. 

^Mcaere. Arthur Cecil, Kerr, Kwsfled, Chevalier, Lugg, Cape, Victor, 
rhllllpe, and John Clayton ; Mesdames John Wood, Cross, Roche, Cod- 
more, Lacoete. Hop?, Vln*w, and NorreTS 
Preceded, at 8, by BREAKING THE ICB. _ 

(CRITERION THEATRE. 

E*wy vmHiir, at 9 30. WILIl OATS. 

Messrs. “ ~ 

G Id dene, 

shire, *J. 1 _ F 

A. Hughes. M. Scarlett, Ac. 

Preoeded. at 8, by_BRAVE HEARTS. 


wj evening, at a ou. wili» OATH. 

ears. Chirks Wyndbsm, Darld James, R. Rlghton, W. Blakelsy. O. 

A- JIaltby, W. E. Gregory, A.Bern.rd, W. Barron, F. G. Dsrbl- 
^ J R. Sherman, and F. M. Stanley ; Mesdames M. Moore, F. Psget, 


T)RURY LANE THEATRE. 

-*~T Lamm and Manager. Mr. ACOC8TUS HaKUS. 

Every evening, at 8, CARL K08A OPERA. 

kleasra. Ben barks, Barrington Foote, James Hanvsgo, and Campbell; 
Rosa^**** - Barton, Walsh, and Georgina Bums. Conductor, CARL 

E mpire theatre. 

Under the direction of C. DB Chastklaik. 

On SATURDAY, JO SB It. 

PALACE OF PEARL, 

Kew Musical Spectacular Extravagance, libretto by W. ToCSQB and 
AtrtKS MPBHAT. mask by Jakobowbki and Stabislaos. 


Gr 


AIETY THEATRE. 

Sole Lessees and Managers, Mr. Joag Hollifosbbad 
and Mr. G BOBOS KDWAKDBS. 

Every evealaf, at 8.1 A, the American Burlesque, 

ADONIS. 

Messrs. Henry B. Dtxey, Gresham, Howard, Ac.; Mesdames Somervlll-, 
Grubb Carson, Alllstoo, B«rlow, Bell Hanley, and M’Nnlty. _ 

G lobe theatre. 

Bole Lessee and Manager. Mr. Chables H. Hawtrit. 

Every evening, at 9, THE PICKPOCKET. 

Meaers. Finley, Allan. Andrews, Squire, Bent, and W. J. Hill; Mesdames 
Featherstone, Cissy Grahame, Garcia, and Leigh Murray. 

Preceded, at 8, by THE HINe OF THE FATUER9. 

Messrs. Stewart Dawson, LrsycoW, and W. Lestocq : Mesdames Tyndall 
and Us yd on. _'_ 

G rand theatre, 

ISLINGTON. 

Larses and Mansger, Iff. Charles WIluot. 

Every evening, at 7.40, 

LITTLE JACK SHEPPARD. 

Messrs. Fred. Leslie, W. Guls*, F. Wood, W. Wards, G. Honey, T. Crut- 
well, Me; Mesdames Nelly Fsrren, M. Marshall, Sylvia, Gray, H. Covenoy, 
F. Dysar t, E. Va uce, B. Ifvlng , M. Ross, M. Howe, &o. _ 

PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 

Every evening, at 8, OUR 8TRATEG1S TO. 

Messrs. Henry Bell, Henry Linden, John Burke, Henry Pincns, Harry 
Trsyer, H. Collier, and Leighton Baker ; Mesdames Katie Gilbert, Lisxie 
C r eese, and Lottie Haccourt. __ 

P RINCE’S THEATRE. 

Proprietor, Mr. B. BXUOX. Under the Management of 
Mrs. Lahqtbt. 

Every evening, st 8.46, LADY OF LYON& 

Preceded, at 8, by MY LOVR AND I. 

Messrs. Cqghlan, Everill, Cranford, Came, Crisp, Seymour, and Perceval. 
Park ; Mesdames PatUsoo, Erskloe, Bowerlng, and Langtry. _ 

R oyalty theatre. 

Bole Lessee, Miss Katb Baftlbt. 

Under the management of Mr. FhabS Holmrs and Mr. E. J HKBLBT 
On WHIT MONUAY, Jane 14, will be produced, at 8 (tor the first time), 
a MW row- no. Corardr, raUllrd JACK. * h 

At IP, a new and original Travsstle, entitled 

___MKPHISTO. 


o 


S trand theatre. 

Director, Mr. JOBN HOLL1BOSHBAD. 

Erery evening, at 8.10, a Farcical Comedy. In four acts, entltlsd 
A NIGHT OFF. 

August in Daly's company of comedians. Messrs. James Lewis, Skinner, 
Leokvcq, Gilbert, Bond, and John Drew; Mesdames Ada Return, Odbart, 
Lreber, and Irwin. 


T 


O 0 L E ’ S 


THEATRE 


Bole Leasee and Manager. Mr. J. L. Tools. 

Every evening, at 8AO, for a limited number of nights, the celebrated 
Comedy, in three sets, entitled 
„ „ THE SERIOUS FAMILY. 

Messrs. G. Shelton, K, D. Ward, Westland, Lower, aui John Bllllngton t 
Madam Mai. Ikta, John.toll., H alid, Hunch. Vfolralej, Vlor.no. 
Harrington, and Emily Thorns. 

Coaclndhig with THE LOTTERY TICKET. 

At 7.46, a Comedy, In one act, by A. W. Fiaxxo, called 
_ HEBTEKS MYSTERY. _ 

VAUDEVILLE theatre. 

3 Bole L asses and Maaagw. Mr. Tbobas Taoan. 

Every evening, at 8, St »PHI V. 

Messrs. Thomas Thorne, Charles Glenney, Gilbert Farquhar, Royoe Carle- 
ton. H. Akhmet, Fnller, Mellisb, J. Wheat man, Austin, Johnston Camp* 
Ml. and Fred Thorn# i Mrsdsmes Sophie Larkin, Rose Leclercq, Lottie 
Twaa, Helen Forsyth, L. Peach, and Kat j Berks- 


RATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 

Al EaUbllsbed 1836. 

FOB MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Paid in claims, £8,600,000. rroflta declared, AS,400,000. 

Funds £4,180,000. 

Economical Management, Liberal conditions. Large Bonuses, 
Immediate Payment of o'alms, 

Endowment Ass u ran oca payable st any age on exceptionally 
favourable terras. 

48, GRACECHURCH 8THEET. LONDON 


B 


ESTABLISHED 1161, 

IRKBECK BANK. 

Boothampton-buildings, Chanoerylaae. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on 
demand. 

TWO par CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS ea'.en'ated on 
the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for Its Customers, free of Charge, the Custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and otbtr Securities and Valuables; the ool lection of Bills 
ef Exchange, OhrklAnds, and Conoons t and ths purchase end ss’eofStocks, 
Shares and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notea Issued. 

THE B1RKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-frea, en 
ippllratlra. __ FMAFCH BATEMOKHTT, 

P HtENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lokbaed Street 

»*1 CHARINO CKOM, LONDON—btabUilnd 17M. 

world, 

Loos claims arranged with promp titu de and liberality. 

William C. Macdonald, \ ... 

FKAJTOIS B. Macdobalo i J011,1 


SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 

(GLASGOW and the HIGHLANDS (Royal 

Route via Crinan and Caledonian Cana's).—Tbs Royal Mail Steamer 
“COLUMB A," or “IONA," sails from GLA8GOW, DAILY, at 7 A.M.. from 
GRKENOCK, at 9 A.M., in oonneotlin with Expnss Trains from London, 
ronveylng Passengers tor Oban, Fort-Wl'Pam. Invrrnass, Loohawe, Skye, 
Gairloch, Staffs, Iona, Glencoe, Stornoway, Ac. OfRoial Guide. 3d. t 6d , 
and Is. Tickets sold by Thos. COOK & Son, at their various offices.— 
Time Bill, with Map and Fares, free from tho Owner, David MacBkatsk, 
119, Hope 8treet, Glasgow. 

FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

MOEDEB’S HIRE SYSTEM 

Tae original best, and bum! liberal. 

FOUNDED A.D 1888. 

Cash orleas. Me extra ekarga for time given 
Particulars, Estimates, Pices Opinions, Testimonials Tost Free. 

7 . MOEDBR, 

*48,149, HO,Tottanham-cnwt-roed. and 19. » and II. MorweU-etreat,W 
latabUabed 1881. Also for Hilt8 ONLY. 


TiwVHvsioLoaroAx abt oviixm naarmro 

--□nllke it n.monies *' IIU mHhod ia ph^loloclc] ud MlnUfle la 
tb. hlfhMt darre.~-DIl.WILSON. *1 %YiXkI.jStVti!;.” 

eu eu us p binjamik, 


MEMORY EggfSg® 

■ strosaand extensive Work of Scienoa 



New Oxford Street, loodow. 


MORE CURE i OF A8THMATICAL COUGHS AND CONSUMPHON. 

" I have recommended 

DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 

fo- 1 'ime yaare, and have always found them give relief in the ditfn-ssliy 
attacks of Asthmaliral Coughs, at d In the progressive stages of Consump. 
tiou.” (Signed) J. SpxKCKK, M.P.8^ 196, Gt. Col more-street. Birmingham. 
They instantly relievo and rapidly cure Asthmt. Comumptkm, Brouohitls, 
Cough*, Cold*, Sbortnees of Breath, Phlegm, l’alns in the Chest, Kheuma- 
tUm-and Uste pleasantly. Soli at ls.lid. and 9s. Vd. per box, of s 1 
Druggists. 


To H.R.E. the PRINCE of WALE8. 


JgRAND A CO.'8 OWN SAUCE, 


gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


POTTED MEATS k YORK k GAME PIES. 

X-___AU._ 

gSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA. 
^URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, an^oth^ 
gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLB ADDBMa- 

tl, LITTLB STANHOPE STREET, 

MAY7AIB, W. 


Books produced at a fixed price for 
Printing, Paptr, and Binding, and Term* arranged 
far Publishing. 

Authors advised with as to Printing and 
Publishing. Estimates of Cost of Printing and 
Binding. 

ALEXANDER & 8HEPHEARD, 

Publishers, Printers, and Binders, 

21, Castle Stkbit, Holbobn, and 27, Chancbby 
Lane, London. 


GOLD PEN, 

WITH DIAMOND POINT. 
AnH-oorroslve-Flexible—Parable—Adapting itself 
to any Handwriting. 

Price 0d. each; post-free, 7d. 

With White Metal FocketHolder, complete - - - Is, 

Or, with Mordan’s Best Silver Pocket-Holders— 

Fluted Pattern, complete .Ba Sd. 

Engine-turned Pattern, complete - • . • Ss. 6d. 

Fluted Pattern, Teleecopio. 10 o. gj. 

Other Patterns in great variety. 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


FISHER'S GLADSTONE BA6. 


CATALOGUES POST-FEES, 


S. FISHER, 188 , STRAND. 


TWENTY-EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 

frvs pure Concentrated cocoa. 

Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 

PURE-EASILY DIGESTED-ECONOMICAL. 

From Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON. M.D., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, Ac. 

, “} hs ve form ed a high opfalpn of Its dietetic value. I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. It 
gleasant both in flavour and odour. It Is especially adapted to those whose digestive 

J. S. FEY & SONS, Bristol, London, and Sydney, N.8.W. 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM—or, 

17 ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE— 
the only cure for Hayfever and Colds by Inhalation. 
Of all Chemists, 2s. 9a. a bottle. Recommended by 
the first Physicians and the Medioal Papers. 


ALKARAM. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ACADEMY 


FOURTH YEAR. Pries Two Shillings. 

SKETCHES, 1888. A Supplemental 


Volume of Sketches of Palotlops. Water-Colours, and Sculpture in the Royal 
Gall «>T. and other Exhibitions. Edited by HENRY 
Grosvenor Note*.” “ English 


^-k^-^KBTJRN, Editor of the '‘Academy ” and 1 
Art in 18S4, * fto. 800 Illustrations. 


DffliSJ 

[AToie ready. 


Grown 8vo, doth, price Two Shillings. 

LONDON in 1886. This work was originated and 

ltalilustrations deetened by the late HERBERT FRY. Editor of the " Hand¬ 
le, ^?_*i? rri i!V ady ’ “Road to Paris,” *c. Illustrated with a Hap and 
» n double-page Bird e-eye Views of the Priuoipal Streets, specially 
drawn for this work. [/» 0 /«tc day,. 

Crown 8vo, price as. 8d. 

EMINENT WOMEN SERIES.—Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 

NEW VOLUME. 

SUSANNA WESLEY. By Eliza Clarke. [,vwwy may. 

Crown 8vo, doth, with Hap and Nineteen Illustrations, pi ice Ss. 

HALF-HOURS with MUHAMMAD. Being a 

Popular Account of the Prophet of Arabia, and of his more immediate 
aptSttt) 7 °f the Religion he Founded. By 

ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON. O.I.E., HiM.’s Indian (Home) Servioe. Trans¬ 
lator of the Anvdr-i-Suhaitl," Editor of the “ Persian Miracle Piay,” Ac. 

Crown 8vo, prioe 8s. 

THE DISCONTENT of IRELAND: its Origin and 

Cause. By ALFRED CONDER. 

Crown 8vo, prioe la. 

THE RATIONAL ALIMENTATION of the LAB0UR- 

F - 8 - 8 - “ of " F °°* 

fto, prioe lfs. 6d. 

ORIENTAL PENMANSHIP. Comprising Specimens 

Illustrated with Facsimiles from Origina's in ihe 
nSS™nSS° 8 * , ^ t< *k *• wUch are added Illustrations of the Nagari 

Charaoter. By the late Professor PALMER and FREDERIC PINCOTTT 

Crown 8vo, price 8s. 

A LIFE’S TROUBLE: a Story 

Century- By MELVILLE GRAY. 


MACM ILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 

The Tima says: “ It is a hook over which it is a pleasure to Unger.” 

By Prinoe Albert Viotor and Prince George of Wales. 

THE CRUISE OF H.M.S. “ BACCHANTE' 

1879—1882. 

Compiled from the Journals, Letters, and Note-books of 

PBINCE ALBEBT VICTOR and PRINCE GEOROE of WALES 

With Additions by the Rev. JOHN NEALE DALTON, Canon of Windsor 
With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. s vols., Medium 8vo, figs. 9 d. 


NEW NOVELS. 

TrTWT/> B a?SriwSW OR W? F a‘ ,J0 l N HALIFAX GENTLEMAN.” 

KINO ARTHUR: Net a Love-Story. By the Author 

of "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” CroWh 8vo, fisT 
, A NEW NOVEL BY HUGH CONWAY. 

LIVING or DEAD? By Hugh Conway, Author of 

” CaUed Back,” “ A Family Affair,” Ao. 8 yols., Crown sfo, 81s. Sd. 

A NEW NOVEL BY ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY 

THE WJND of DESTINY. By Arthm^ Sherburne 

HARDY , Author of “ But yet a Woman,” & o. 2 vote., Globe Bro, ifc. 

THE METHODS of HISTORICAL STUDY. Eight 

Lectures read in the University of Oxford In Michaelmas Term 1884 - witt ti. 

on Offl^ of the Historic Profegor^* ’By I*DwilI 
A. FREEMAN, M.A.. Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of Mods: 
History in the university of Oxford. 8vo, IQs, gd. 

A NEW CHAPTER in the BOOK of NATURE Bt 

CHARLES BLAND RADCLIFFE. fvo, 8s. 


INDIA under BRITISH RULE, from the Foundation 

of the East Lidia Company. By J. TALBOYS WHEET.FRriTsS aZSS 


Earliest Agee, 


8vo. 14a 


of the Nineteenth 


New and Cheaper Edition, la 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 8s. 

THE HAUNTED HOMES and FAMILY TRADI- 

TIONS of GREAT BRITAIN. By JOHN H. INGRAM. 

Crown 8vo. price 8s. fid. 

REVOLTED IRELAND, 1788 to 1803. By the Hon. 

ALBERTS. G. CANNING, Author of “Macaulay,Essayist and Historian,” 
"Thoughts on Shakespeare’s Historical Plays,” Ac. ’ 

New Edition^ crown 8vo. 

LIFE of THOMAS GRANT, FIRST BISHOP of 

SOUTHWARK. By Mias K O’MEARA. {Nearly ready. 

New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, Illustrated, prioe 7s. fid. 

MY MUSICAL LIFE. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

New Edition, with Portrait, crown 8vo, prioe 7 s. fid. 

MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. H. R, Haweis* 

Royal 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece and Ninety-throe Illustrations, prioe SSa. 

MYTHICAL MONSTERS. By Charles Gould, B.A., 

late Geological Surveyor of Tasmania, Ac. 

Crown 8vo, prioe 8s. 

THE CAPTAIN’S YARNS: a Memorial of the Fifty 

JASraSM^MfflN^sT 4 * JOSeph Ray ’ Esq * <*““““** R.N. Edited by 


Lomov: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo Place. 


Vols. I. to VIII. now ready, price 6s. each. 

MR. JOHN MOBLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 

A New Edition. In 8 vols.. Globe 8vo, 6s. «£hT ^ 

VOLTAIRE. 1vol. I DIDEROT and the ENCYCLOPAE. 

ROUSSEAU. 2 vols. | MT DK™- *vols. 

MISCELLANIES. 8 vols. Vols. I. and 

II., ready ; VqL Iq.. j*i w . 


ON - COMPROMISE. I vol. 


Second Edition, Globe 8vo, 6s. 

THE CHOICE of BOOKS, and other Literarv Pieces. 

By FREDERIC HARRISON. ’ ^ * tOLCS. 

The Athenaeum says: “ It is Interesting and full of sound sense.” 

The Tine, gays: Mr. Harrison furnishes a valuable contribution to the euhieet 
whilst his Uttie volume oontains as well a variety of literary studies. It is fill of 
suggestiveness and shrewd analytical orlticl.m. It oontaiua the Irut.s of wide read, 
ing and rich research; while the force of the style and the lucidity of the literarv 

judgments—although now and again we are inclined to ****— # -— - 1 

little or nothing to be desired.” 


differ from them—leave 


NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 

DICKENS’S DICTIONARIES. 

18mo, paper covers, Is. each; cloth, ts. fid. each. 

Dickens’s Dictionary of London, 1886. 

Diokens’s Dictionary of the Thames, 1880. 
Diokens’s Diotionary of Paris. 1886. 

Dictionaries of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

ISmo, la. eaoh; or together in 1 voL, doth, 2 s. fid. 

_ Continental ABC Bailway Guide. (Monthly, is. 


actuilian’g 


aga^tne, 

No. 820, tor JUNE, oontains:— 

THE WOODLANDERS. By Thomas 1 8. NOT GLAD. NOR SAD. 

Hardy. Chaps. V.—VIII. 7. ARCHAEOLOGY in the THEATRE 

2. THE_ SECOND PARTot “FAUST." | 8. MYSTERY and ROMANCE 

8. The LAST IRISH PARLIAMENT. 
10. INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
_By H. D. Traill. 


FAUST." 
8. WHO WROTE DICKENS! 

4. THE POPLARS : a Sonnet. 

6. THE LAIRD of REDGAUNTLET. 


Profusely Illustrated, price Sixpence, by post 8d. 

&i)t lEngltsf) iHlustratetr ifftaganne 

For JUNE, oontains:— 0 

YARMOUTH and the BROADS, by Josbph Hatton, with Illustretiona.-DAYS 
with SIR ROGER de OOVERLEY.-MR. WILL WIMBLE, with Illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson.—IN UMBRIA, by Mrs. Macquoid. with Illustrations.—TE.E 
WITCH MAIDENS of FILEY feBlG, by H. A. H.—THE SINGING VOICE, by 
Dr. Morsll Mackhnzie ; and SERIAL STORIES by W. E. Norris and othar writers. 

MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


Printed by ALEXANDER ft SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published by HENRY V LLERS, 27, Chancery Lan , W.C? 


ni. wuiuio, 4XUVUWI Ui_ _ 

A Short History of India,” &c. Demy 8vo, 12 s. 6d. 

THE ILIAD. Books I. to XIL Edited, with Engli»h 

LEAP ’ M ' A ” Uto FeU °* ^ Trinity 

, T»S St.Jama’, QaaeUe says: ‘'This excellent edition of the first twelve books of tk 
‘Iliad’ will greatly raise Mr. Leafs already high reputation as a Homeric ndToto 
It would be a emaJl thing to say of it that it isbattertban any emu™ hS^^b 

lished in England.It is good absolutely and not comparatively, and as mehVr 

recommend it unreservedly to all students of Homer.” 

_Th e Daily New, says: ‘•The book is sn invaluable gift to English studen ts.” 

PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA: an Historic* 

OritiMj. Inqiit* y into the Origin and Composition of the Hexateuoh. BvA. 
KUENEN, Professor of Theology at Leiden. Translated from theDutah. 
the assis tance of the Author, by PHILIP H. WIOKaTFFTt xf ^ - lcn ’ WI “ 1 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 

LIST. 

UNDER THE FSPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 

Now ready, 55 h Kdliion, 1 vo’., royal 8vo , with the *rm« beautifully 
engraved, 31a. fid. bound, gilt edge*. 

LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARO- 

NETAGE for 1886. Corrected by the Nobility. 

“ ‘ Lodge's P*crags ’ baa been much Improved of Ute year*, and with its 
clear type and convenient arrangement it bids fair to retain the popularl'y 
It bos long enjoyed.”— Athenaeum. 

TEE NEW NOVELS. 

IN LETTERS of GOLD. By Thomas 

THE POWER of GOLD. By 

GEORGE LAMBERT. 2 roll. 

'“The Power of Gold’ Is amusing.”— Athtnaeum. 

LIKE LUCl FEE. By Denzil Vane. 

' ‘ This nov<. 1 is of the pleasant sort which may well beguile an Idle hour.” 

Daily T Ugrnpk. 

'•Denz'I Vane has a talent for lively, fluent writing, and u power of 
tr.cing character.”— Whitehall R vitto. 

A DAUGHTER of the GODS. By 

JANE STANLEY. 2 " 

“ ‘A D<.ughttr of the Ooda ’ Is very j ret y ; that is the dwfrtptlon whl.h 
vpecia'ly suits the ea*y-Hiwing, love-making story ”— A>h*naeum. 

* Tne »ury m-.ves smoothly and Is not »llh«ut Internal Academy. 

“ Ir Is no small merit that the Interest of this domestic dr.tma never me* 
flags throughout the two volumes of which the author’s work Is comp <sed.” 

J tot nii tv Pvt. 

LUCIA (LE VALBRIANT). By 

Mrs. AUGUSTUS CR WEN. Author of “ A Sister’s Story.” Tr.nsUted 
by LADY HERBERT of LEA. 2 vols. 

“ This Is h pretty, touching, consoling story ; a tale ai much above the 
orditiery romance as the fresh air of the reasldo Is bttt r than the sliding 
atmosphere of the fashlonsble quarter of the gayest city.” 

•St. Jamit's (AiSiffe. 

LOVE the PILGRIM. By May 

CROMMEI.W, Author of “Queenlc," “ A Jewel of a Giil,” Ac. 3 vols. 
*“ I ore the Pilgrim’ is an interesting story, which, beginning quietly, 
develops into one of vory seuiatlonsl iucldent indeed.”— Giaphie. 

NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVEL.—Id 1 vol. crown Sve, 6s. 
DEDICATED TO MR. HENRY IRVING. 

THE BETRAYAL of REUBEN 

lit LT. By BARBARA LAKE. 

A LILY MAID. By William 

CEOIiGE WATUIS. 3»ol«. * [.Vaunt*. 

CHEAP ED ITIONS. 

S1X-SBILIINO NOVELS. 

Each la a Single Volume. 

DONOVAN: a v odern Englishman. 
WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author 

of *• Donovan,” sc. 

IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 
WON by WAITING. New and 

Revised Edition. By K1)NA LYALL Author of " Donovan,'' ka. 

Each In a t irg'.e Volume, price 5a. 

STANDARD WORKS. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

GRANDMOTHER 8 MONEY. | NO CHURCH. 

BY JOHN OORDY JEAFFRESON. 

THE REAL LORD BYRON. | A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

THE CRESCENT ami the | DARIEN. 

CROSS. I 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

BARBARA'S HISTORY. | LORD BRACKENBURY. 

BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

NATHALIE. | AD&LE. 

BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

CARDINAL WISEMAN'S BURKE'S ROMANCE ol the 
POPES. FORUM. 

LEIGH HUNT’S OLD COURT LOST and SAVED. By the 
SUBURB. Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

DEK LBS MISERABLES. By 
BRIDESMAIDS. Victor Huiro 

8l v*«H R vtn?, 1 v,VJ lKES ST. OLAVF/s! BytheAuthor 
aV I, or “ Janita's Croas.'' 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN fn nivnva vrw mmim 


MR. MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK DICTIONARY: English, 

French, and German. A small obloDg volume, bound in leather. 16mo, 6s. 

This work contains a large number of oolloquial words and expressions, especially adapted to the require* 
ments of travellers, and not included in ordinary Dictionaries. 

TRAVEL TALK: English, French, German, and 

Italian. 16mo, 3s. 0d. __' 

ENGLISH. FOREIGN. 

LONDON AS IT IS. Maps and Plans. HOLLAND and BELGIUM. Map. 6s. 

16mo, 3s. 8d. 

TOMTYftw a THE SHINE and NORTH GERMANY. 

ENVIRONS Of LONDON, including A , Map and Plans. Post 8vo, 10s. 

Circuit 20 Miles round the Metropolis. 2 Parts. 21s. 

, tttatt-c a A SOUTH GERMANY. Maps & Plans. l(k 
ENGLAND and WALES. Arranged * 


Alphabetically Map. 10s. 

EASTERN COUNTIES—Norfolk, Suffolk, 

Cambridgeshire, and Essex. Map and Flans. 
PostSvo, i2s. 

KENT. Map and Plans. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SUSSEX. Map and Plan. Post 8vo, 6s. 
SURREY, HANTS, and the ISLE of 

WIOHT. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, iCs. 

BERKS, BUCKS, and 0X0N. Map and 

Plans. Post Svo, 9s. 

WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. Map. 

Pcst8vo, 12 s. 

DEVON. Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. 
CORNWALL. Maps. Post 8vo, 6s. 


SWITZERLAND: Savoy and Piedmont, 

the Italian Lakes, Dauphins, &o.' Maps and 
Plans. In Two Paits. Post Svo, 10s. 

FRANCE, Part I.: Normandy, Brittany, 

Tourainb, Limousin, the Pyrenees, &o. Mays 
and Plans. Post Svo, 7s. fld. 

FRANCE, Part II.: Central France, tho 

Fbsnch Alps. Aiaa.ch, Lorraine, Ac. Maps an i 
Flans. Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 

PARIS and its ENVIRONS. Maps and 

Flans. 18mo, Ss. 6d. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN. Maps and 

Plans. Post Svo, 20 s. 

ALGERIA and TUNIS. Maps and Plans. 

ICS. 

SPAIN. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, 20s. 


ITALY. By Mrs. (Jretton. 


DIXON'S NEW AMERICA. 


FREF.RS LIFE of JEANNE i ANNALS of all EVENTFUL 
D'ALBKET. LIFE, liy Dr. Daeeiit. 

THE VALLEY of a HUN- i MY LTTTLE LADY'. BY 
DRED FIRES. 1 E. Frances Poyntcr. 

LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Professor C. D. Yongc. 

Ulrst & Blackett, 13, Ore it iisrlborough-sf .eo'. 


GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WOR-1 PORTUGAL Map and Plan. 12s. 

CESTER. Map and Plans. Post Svo, 9s. NORTH ITALY, the RIVIERA, VENICE, 

NORTH WALES. Map. Post 8vo, 7s. &<=• Maps and Plans. Post Svo, 10s. 

SOUTH WALES. Map. Post 8vo 7a. CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE. 

’ | Maps and Plans. Post Svo, 10 s. 

NORTHAMPTONSmRE and RUTLAND. | r 0 ME and its ENVIRONS. Maps and 

Maps. Post svo, 78.6d. j plang> p 0; t 8vo, 10s. 

“ d S0 S. E? NAPLES ■** “ d 

SH “S I “." d «. 0HESHIEE ' K ‘ P * tOYPT. Maps and Plana. Po.t8vo.15p 
LANCASHIRE. Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. GREECE. In Two Parts. Maps, Plans, 

andVitwa. Post 8vo, 24s. 

YORKSHIRE. Map and Plans. 12., ^^05* k ASIA . H .pa ffld Phns. la ,. 

DRNHARK. H.p.»Pa„. Po.tSv.,6.. 
WESTMORELAND and CUMBERLAND. SWEDEN. Maps and Plan. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Map. Post 8vo. 

- ! NORWAY. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, 03. 

SCOTLAND. Maps and Plans. 0s. RUSSIA. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, 18s. 

IRELAND. Ma ps and Pl ans. 10s. 1 £0MBAY. Map and Plans. Post 8vo, 15s. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. With 420 [ MADRAS - Ma P s and Plans - Post 8v0 > 15s - 
Diustrations. Crown svo. BENGAL and BRITISH BUR Id AH. Maps 

NORTHERN DIVISION. 2vJs.,2's. Wans Pos* 8v 2 -s F 

SOUTHERN DIVISION. 2 vols, 38s. ! “ ’ 

eastern division. 2'». PUNJAB, WESTERN RAYPUTANA, 

WESTERN DIVISION. X6e. K 1 SIIMER, SINDH, * 3 . Map. PostSvo, 18s. 

WELSH. 16a. 

ST. PAUL’S. 109. 8d. HOLY LAND. Maps and Plans. 20s. 

ST. ALBANS. 69. *.* MiPcf Palksiiyh. In a Case, 12a. 


Diustrations. Crown 8vo. 

NORTHERN DIVISION. 2 vJs., 2's. 
SOUTHERN DIVISION. 2 vols, 38s. 
EASTERN DIVISION. 2’s. 
WESTERN DIVISION. 16s. 

WELSH. 16s. 

ST. PAUL'S. 109. 6d. 

ST. ALBANS. 69. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albfmahle Sikeet. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

New Works of Fiction. 

NOW READY. 

A NEW STORY BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR 
OF *• MISUNDERSTOOD.'* 

TRANSFORMED. 

By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 

In l vol, crown 8vo, 5s. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MONSIEUR LOVE.” 

THE LONG LANE. 

By ETHEL COXON, 

Author of “ A Basil Plant,” Ac. 

Ready this day at all Libraries, In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


A NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE LEE. 

KATHARINE BLYTHE. 

By the Author of “ In London Town,” “A Westom 
Wildilower,” Ao. 

In 8 vols. 

” ‘ Katharine Blythe ’ is a very good novel.”— Bat. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE TOWER 
GARDENS.” 

THE QUEEN’S HOUSE. 

By LIZZIE ALLDRIDGE, 

Author of “ The World She Awoke In,” Ac. 

In 8 vols. 

‘‘About the historic Tower of London and Its neigh¬ 
bourhood, where the principal scenes of the story arc 
laid, so well, so attractively, bo learnedly, so sympatheti¬ 
cally dors the writer discourse that the reader’s heart 
rejoices in the picturesque descriptions and tho romantic 
associations; and a d, sire Is kindled to become more 
intimately acquainted with the locality and with the 
charming people who dwell therein." 

St. Jamez’t Gazette. 

‘‘There is always something quaint and original in 
Miss Alldtidge’s writings.”—Guardian. 


‘‘A finely conceived story.”—Guardian, 

NO SAINT. 

By ADELINE SERGEANT, 

Author of “An Open Foe,” Ac. 

In 2 vols. 

“This is not merely by far tho best novel Miss 
Sergeant has produced, but merits a marked y high 
place among the novels of the season. The style is un¬ 
strained, and lho story Is told with equal ease and 
vigour, interesting the reader from first to la9t without 

tho aid of sensational iueido t or literary artifice. 

The booa may be cordially recommended oven to 
fastidious readers of fiction.’ —Spectator. 

“ Well written and well thought out.’ 1 — Morning Pott. 
“ Altogether above the average of everyday fiction.” 
•'A very clever story.”— Academy. Globe. 

“A story of remarkable merit.”— Athenaeum. 

“A powerful and painfully interesting story.” 

_____ Graphic. 

“ A splendid novel.”—Lady. 

KEEP MY SECRET. By 

GERTRUDE M. ROBINS. In 8 vote. 

“ A right down good novel of the sensational order.” 

St. Jamee'e Gazette. 

“ This clever story ought at once 1 1 make its author’s 
name.”— Vanity Fair. _______ 

“ A thoroughly readable novel.”— Guardian. 

A ROLLING STONE. By 

CLARA CHEESEMAN. In 8 vols. 

“ We t-hall not reveal the plot of this novel, which 
readers hat better discover for themselves When they 
have once pot into the story lh»*y wUl «<> through with 
it. ML-h Cheofeman has none well. She is nev dull, 
but, on Ih« contrary, always blight and entertaining, 
and fresh in msrgestion.”—^ cademu. 

“ The author has a charming touch in painting word- 
picturcs, and her puis milages, like her plot, are oiigiual.” 

Morning Pott. 

13Y THE AUTHOR OF “NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 

ALICIA TENNANT. By 

FRANCES M. PEAUD. In 2 vols. 

“Mlia Peard loses none of her delicacy and pathos. 
I', would be hard t > men)Ion one of her many bcauti- 
*nl stories which is more exquisitely finished than 

• Alicia Tennant.’.Everyone who reads tho book will 

th.irouuh'y enjoy it.”— Spectator. 

“A stmy distinguished ty originality of idea and 
style, and containing rome excellent sketches both of 
character and of life?'—if. Jamee'e Gazette. 


Bichabd Bixtlbt A Sox, New Burlinffton-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


WARD & DOWNEY'S 

LIST. 


In 2 vols., crown 8vo, Sis. 

EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS of IRISH 
HISTORY. 

By W. J. O’NEILL DAUNT. 

With an'Introdnction by List Fpoeenck Dixie. 

[ Thu day. 

In 1 vol, Imp. 18mo. 

FIFTY YEARS of a GOOD 
QUEEN’S HEIGH. 

By H. A. WALL. [/wf ready. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Twenty-one Original 
Lustrations, 3s. 6d. 

UNDEH TWO FIG THEES. 

By H. FRANCIS LESTER. [ Thu day. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

TWO PINCHES of SNUFF. By William 

WEeTALL, Author of “Red Ryvmgton,” Ao. 

8 vol*. 

A PRINCESS of JUTfiDOM. By Charles 

GIBBON. 3 vols. 

“ Get the book at onoe, and read it.”— Punch. 

“ His charact era are natural ‘ to the nails.’ ” 

Athenaeum. 

THE ALIENS. By Henry F. Keenan. 

2 vols. 

“ Few will put aside Mr. Keenan's new novel, ‘The 
Allens,’ until they have an ived at the very last line. 

.He tells ns of a modem Ruth amongst tho alien 

corn of a latter-day Canaan This strange but graphic 

story.”— Daily Telegraph. 

ATLA: a Story of the Lost Island. By 

Mrs. 3. GREGORY SMITH. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ Her picturesque description of the long-lost fabu¬ 
lous islaud if Atlantis-of its beauties, marvels, mys¬ 
teries, and appalling destruction—is like a story from 
* Tlie Aiabiau flights' Entertainments.’ There are no 
limits t > her power of imagery and realisation of the 
i leal. Her narrative is s > circumstantial, animated, 
and naturalistic that she almost nersuades the reader 
to her own shadowy belief in tne existence, eleven 
thousand years back, of a lovely country peopled by 
men of gieat intellect and magnificent physique.” 

Whitehall Revi*%o. 

“ It .is no slight praise of a work so out of the com¬ 
mon, and dealing with such old-world materials, to say 
that it is thoroughly interesting.”— Weekly Ditpatch. 

“The ultra-magnificence and wealth of the inhabi¬ 
tants of ‘ Atla * is positively refreshing to read about, 
and haves even the glories of ‘ Monte Christo' a long 
way behind.”— Court Journal. 

THE CHILCOTES. By Leslie Keith. 

8 vols. 

“ Mr. Keith tells a good story. His characters are 
alive, and the action in which they take part is de¬ 
veloped in a natural and easy manner.”— Athenuam. 

“ Without a catastrophe, the fracture of a single 
human heart, or the ruin, moral or physioal, of any 
individual life, Mr. Leslie Keith contrives to Interest 
us throughout.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“ '1 he two moBt prominent characters in 1 The Chil- 
cotea’ are conceived and painted with suih combined 

vigour and subtlety.' The Chllootes ’ is, in short, an 

unusually able and interesting novel.”— Academy. 

A LUCKY YOUNG WOMAN. By F. C. 

PHILIPS, Author of “As in s Looking-Glass,” 

“ S-oial Vicissitudes,” Ac. 8 vols. 

“ The author of ‘ As in a Look'ng-Glaes' his followed 
up bis success with another novel well adapted to hit 
the fancy of the modern novel-reader. ‘A Lueky 
Young Woman’ is written in an easy, flowing style, 
not once relapsing into tho sombre or serious mood. 

.Mr. Philips's lacy and cynical, though simewhat 

egotistic, humour just suits the jaded palate of the 
dayn Timee. 

“There is something of the style of Henry Kingsley 
about this novel, a comparison by which we mean a 
great compliment: for Henry Kingsley, when be was 
in the hutnour. had a certain art ot carrying the leader 
with him that few novelists havo surpassed?’ 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

“We can bestiw unstinted praise on the unflagging 
spirit and tbe genuine humour with which Mr. Philips 
telii his story.’— Athenaeum. 

A MENTAL STRUGGLE. By the Author 

of “PHYLLIS.” 3 vols. 

“Decidedly the beet story she has yet produced. 

The subsidiary characters are capital, and the book has 
grace, pathos, and humour.”—Academy. 


12, York Strmt, Covest Gardes, Losdos. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 

NEW LIST. 

NOW READY. 

THE CROWN PRINCE OF 
GERMANY. 

A DIABY. 

Crown 8vo, doth, price 7s. «d. 


MASSACRES of the MOUNTAINS. 

A History of the Indian Wars of the Far West. 
By J. P. DUNN, Jun.. M.8., LL.B. With a Map 
and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra. Sis. 


GIOVANNI DUPRE: the Story of 

a Florentine Sculptor. By HENRY SIMMONS 
FRIEZE. With Two Dialogues on Art from the 
Italian of Augusto Conti Illustrated with Fall- 
page Wood-engravings. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 
7 a 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


A STERN CHASE. By Mrs. 

CASHEL HOEY, Authoress of “A Golden Sorrow," 
“Out of Court,” Ac. 8 vols., crown 8vo, 81a *d. 


MOSTLY FOOLS: a Romance of 

Civilization. By Mr. RANDOLPH, Author ot 
“ One of Us.” 8 vols., orown 8vo, 31a 6d. 


DE LAM ERE. Sy G. Corzon, 

Author of “The Violinist of the Quartier Latin." 

3 vols., orown 8vo, 8ls. 6d. 

“Mr. Curzon has undoubted power of sketahing 
character. Teresa is a really admirable portrait.” 

Academy. 

“The inddonts are replete with interest.The 

characters are exceptionally vigorous.”—Court Journal. 

“ Mr. Curzon can weave clever and intricate stories.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“ The book is well written.”— St. Jamet’e Gazette. 

“The descriptions are vivid..The story is enveloped 

in a cloud of poetry.”—Amy and Nary Gazette. 

“ ‘ Drlamere' Is bound to take a firm hold of the 
reading public.”—United Stir ice Gazette. 


THE PROFESSOR’S WOOING: 

being the Courtships of Monsieur La Mie. By 
ELSA D'ESTERRE KEELING, Authoress of 
“ Three bisters.” In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21 a 


THE VALLEY of TEETOTUM 

TREES. By PHIL ROBINSON. Forming 
Vol III. of the “In My Iudian Garden Series.” 
Foap. Svo, boards, 1S. 


PBIOE ONE SHILLING. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE 

For JULY, containing: 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. From a Photograph by May all, London, 
I860. Frontispiece. 

THEIR PILGRIMAGE. Part IV. Charles Hadley Waroer. 

IUu* rations. Drawn by C. S. Kalahari. 

THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE. Richard Wbeally. 

Illustration*. Drawn by J. D. Woodward, C. D. WtUoa, and 
George Glbsou. 

DIRT TIES : a Stcry. By the Author of “ Gemini* 

SUB STDOPS lo CONQUER. (Aet V. concluded.) Oilror QoldsmUh. 

lllnetratioua. Drawn by R. A. Abbey. 

A NIGHT-MONKEY In the HOUSE. Oliver Thorne MUler. 

Illustration*. Di awn by J. Carter Beard. 

THE GUNPOWDER for BUNKER HILL. Ballard Smith. 

Illustrations. Drawn by Howard Pyle and Char.es Graham. 
SALMON FISHING. Henry P. Wells. 

Illustration. From a Photograph. 

SOCIAL STUDIES: 1. Tbe Railway Problem. Richard T. Ely. 

STRING HAVEN : a NorrL Part IV. H. D. Blackmor*. 

Illustrations. Drswn by Frederick Barnard and Alfred Parwo*. | 
Mr. Cbeeseoian and Caryl Curne—C*roe Castle—On Fox-hill—Dai 
Tug well—CapL Stubbard— “ Pay your B Us, first,'’ said the Admiral. 
THE HOME ACRE. Part V. E. P. ltoo. 

SINGING VUNOt. William Hamilton Gibson. 

lUuttratlons. Drawu by W. II. uibaon. 

Ac. Ac. Ac. 


London: Simpson Low, Mamtok, Sunns, A 
BrvnrgTox, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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THEATRES. 


A D ELPHI THEATRE. 

Sol* Proprietors and Managers, Messrs. A. A S. QATTL 
Rwrry even log, st 8, THE HARBOUR LIGHTS. 

Me*«rs. Win. Terriit, Bevrrldjre, Garden, Maclean, Lyndal, Rnsse'l, 

Campbell, Wentworth, Travers, &c.; Meadamea Mill ward, M. Rorke, C. 

Jrcks, Lalrb, Brennan, Carter, Ac. 

Prwcodpd. -t 7.1ft. hr a Farce. 


VENUE _T H E A T R E. 

Every eveninr, at 8, a new Bartesqn* Extravagant*, br Messrs. Rbkcb 
aiKl FaISIK, entitled LUKLINE. 

Meer**. Arthur hoberts, E. J. I.onnen, Gerald M^ore, Sam Wilkinson, 
•u<l lUmsay Dauveva ; M sdainea Violet Cameron, Madge Bhlr'.ey, Emma 
Bionshton. N. Harding*, and Phyllis Brnnghtou._ 


c 


C\ O M E D Y THEATRE. 

8 >le Leasee, Mies Mblvottb. 

Every evening, at 8, THE LILY OK LKoVIlLK. 

Missrs.C. Hayden Coffin, Chas. E. Stevena, F. Kaye. Lionel Rlgn .Id, 
Charles Ashford, A. Coilmt, H. C. Payne, and Henry Dracy dluaHinw 
Utlaporto, M. A. Victor, Minnie B>rjn, and Miaa Melnotte. _ 

OURT THEATRE. 

Leeeeee and Managers, Mr. Joint Clatton and Mr. ARTHUR Ceoii . 
Kvory evoalng, at 8.30, THE 8 lHO«»LMHl KKjM. 

Messrs. Arthur Cecil, Kerr, Kvtnfleld, Chevalltr, Lurg, Cape, Vidor, 
Ptu.lipe, sud John Cl *'ttfu; Mgedame* John Wood, Cross, Roche, Cud- 
more, Laooete, Hope, Vlu«y, and Norreya. 

““ tied, at 8, by BREAKING THE ICE _ 

BIIEEIOU THEATRE. 

Every evening, at 8 50, WILI» OAT8. 

M«**rs. Charles Wyndham, David James, E. Righton, W. Blakeley, 0. 
Giddena, A. Maltby, W. E. Gregory. A. Berasrd, W. Barron, F. 0. Darbl- 
ablns J. R. Sherman, and F. M. Stanley ? Meadamea M. Moore, F. Paget, 
A. lioghea, M. SoarleU, 8tc. 

' d. at 8, by_BRAVE HEARTH. 


c 


T'kRURY LANE THEATRE 

La—sti and Manaeer. Mr. Ananimi Humi 


-and Manager. Mr. AUGUSTUS Ha BUS. 

Every evening, at 8, CARL ROPA OPERA. 

Meaara. Ben Davies, Barrinaloa Foote, James Sauvage, and Campbell ; 

Mead am e* Marian Burton, Walsh, and Georgina Burns. Cob- 1 - ~ — 

ItOSA. 


Conductor, CABL 


E mpire theatre. 

Under the direction of C. DB Chastblaot. 

Every evening, at 8. PALACE OP PEAKL, 

New Musical Spectacular Extravaganae, libretto by W. YoUNOE and 
AIFBKD MUBRAT, music by JaKOBUWSKl and STAHlgLAUg. 

G aiety theatre. 

Bole Le e eeee and Managers. Mr. John HohLinaSHBAD 
and Mr. GBOBOB KDWABDB8. 

Every evening, at 8.16, the American Burlesque, 

ADOMS. 

Meat re Henry E. Dixey, Grcs .a.u, Howa-d, Ac.; Meadamea 8om*rvlll- 
Grubb, Carson, AliUtou, B rtow. Bed tlai.ley , and M'Nulty. 

Gl- LOBE THEATRE. 

V., “■ssti&skbs. “• 

Meaars. 1‘eulry, Al.an, Andrews, squire, Bent,and W. J. Ulll; Mtadames 
Fiat hereto->e, Cissy Graham*-, Garcia, and Leigh Murray. 

Priced ad, -t 8, by THE 8INi» OF THE FATHERS. 

Mtvars. Stewart Dawron, Lrayoott, end W. Leatocq : Meadamea Tyndall 
and H .y Mu._ 


G 


RAN 


D T H 

ISLINGTON. 


EAT RE, 


Ibises and Manager, *r. CUABLlfl Wiluot. 

Every evening, at 8.16, special engng-meut ot Mr. Char.—Warier, who 
wi 1 sustain hieoriginal part of Ci.nstlxu Chrisua-isoo, lu the succ—slul 
Adelphl Dram*. STURM BE .ThN, 

by hOBBBT RUrHANA*. 

Prvo<u*d, at 7.30, uy TAMING A TIGER. 

Matihvw Bridie, Ac. __ 

QPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 

Every t venii g, at 8, 01 It 8 (TtATEGI31*8. 

kits rs. Meiry Bell, Ilei ry Liuden, Jobu Burke, llrnry PI non, Harry 
Irajer, b. Collier, and Leighton B***r ; Me«Luu«a Katie U Jbeil, Lxtl* 
t t ewe, and Lottie Harcourt. _ 

P RINCE’S THEATRE. 

Proprietor, Mr. E. Bruob. Under the MaLagtmeni of 
Mrs. LAHGTBT. 

Every eveulrg, at 8.tft, LADf OF LkOKS. 

Prve.doo, at», by Ml LOVb AND I. 

Meter*. Cughlao, EverlH, iraufurd, Cari.r, Crisp, 8ejmcor, and Per—vul- 
V i Mvdaiirra Pnulsoi, kraal..e, BoWtruig, and l augtry. 

■ROYALTY theat rIe. 

- 1 -* bole Le—w, Ml— Katb Bartley. 

Under the management of Mr. Fxaek holmes aud Mr. K. J Hkhlbt. 
Every eveulug, ai 8, a ikw tour-act Comedy, auUiLd 
. , JACK. 

At 10, a new and original Traveativ, eutitled 
__Mh PHltft t). 

Q T RAND TH EAT kT. 

V Director, Mi. JOHE UoujxosuxaP. 

Enij evening, at MO, 

ALOL8TIN DALI’S COMPANY of COVKDIA'B. 

Messrs. James Lewis, Skinner, Leclercq, Gilbert, Loud, auu John Drew ; 
klcsdumee ana lUha , O loett. Drefaer, aud Irwin. 


OOLE’8 


THEATRE 


~ . Jol* Uhi tad Iu|., Mr. J. I. TOOL,. 

w, ifmln,. .1 taj, fjr . liwlt.il uuoilxr of uwhia, lb, nl.lnlid 
Gomedy, In three acts, ent* 1 d 
v noi , „ the BERI0U8 FAMILY. 

Musis. G. Stull on, P. D. watu, neailaud, Luwui, an-1 Join Bl Unglon ; 
Mest.auiea Mora Ltudeu, Johnstone, W ailis, Llaucbe WolaoUy, Florence 
nsrrligtoi-, aud Kuiliy Tu> rue. 
lo cludn.g with IhE loOTTKRY TICKP.T. 

At 7.44, a Comedy, in one ad, by A. W. I’ibsko, called 
— _ IIKHiKK rt MYHl KHV. _ 

Vaudeville theatre 

* Sole Less— and Manag-r. Mr. Thomas TmobBB. 

•wry evsoiug, at 8, SOPHIA. 

kUens. t bornas I home, Charha Glenuey, Gilbert Pa qnhar. KoyceCa-lv. 
rV; U -Akliuiai^ Fuller, Mtbwh, J. Wheatmau, Ausuu. Jobustou Camp- 
M»ed m— noptrie Larkin, Ko- L-krtq, Lottie 
V«us, Helen Fera> lL, L. P—tb, and Kate Rork* 


1VTATI0NAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 

N Established 183ft. 

FOB MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Paid In claims, £6,600,000. Profits declared, £3,400,000. 
Funds £4,180,000. 

Economical Management, Liberal conditions, Large Bonuses, 
Immediate Payment of claims, 

Endowment Assurances payable at any age- on exceptionally 
favourable terms. 

48, GRACECHURCH STREET. LONDON 


B 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 

REBECK BAN 

South amp ton-buildings. Chancery-lane. 


K 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on 
Jemand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on 
the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for Us Customers, free of Charge, the Custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
yt Exchange. Dividends, and CouDons: and the purchase and ealeofStocks, 
Shares and Anhui ties. Letters of Credit and Circular Not— issued. 

THE B1RKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, on 
application. Prajcis RATIO 80 BO FT, Manager. 

ACCIDENTS OF DAILY LIFE 

USUBBD AGAIVST BT TUB 

RAILWAY PASSEN8ERS’ASSURANCE COMPANY 

(EST.UlLtS/lED 1849,) 

84, OORNHILL, LONDON. 

Capital .£1,000,000 

Income . £148,000 

COMPENSATION PAID for 112,000 ACCIDENTS 

£ 2 , 216 , 000 . 

dAiaitut.HAFtVIB M. TARQUHAR, Emj. 

Apply to the Clarks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
Wbbt-Bxd Offiob— 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
or at tha 

Head Office—84, CORNU ILL, LONDON. E C. 

William J. Viaf, Secretary. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

HOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 

The original, beat, and moat liberal. 

FOUNDED A.D 1868. 

Cash prices. Mo extra charge for time given 
Particulars, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free, 

F. MOfiDBR, 

243, 149,140, ro**»»* h »"»-‘v»«»v«.road. and 19. *0, and tl,Morw*U-atreet,W 
Established 1862. Also for IIIH-S ONLY. 


The PHYSlOLOQIOAXi AST OF XT B Y BB FORaSTTUrQ 

—unlike Mnemonics.... ' 

the high—t degree.” 


MEMORY 

AND 

SUCCESS 


* Ills method te physiological and scUntlfio in 
•DR. WILSON. "Prof. Lolsette gars me a new 
. ^ - m memory.**JUDAH P. BENJAMIN* 
‘ n C. "It la a perfect mem- 

iUp BmdfH. 


Q.C. "'ll la a perfect memory sys- 
tem ."—Tht WmUu Bud**. "By It* 
Instrumentality I mastered an ab. 
struse and extensive Work of Selene* 
In one reading. If I had read U 100 
times by my natural memory I could 
□ot have known It so welL”—C.8AL* 
MON. Esq. “Every day I am a proof 
to myself that your Method 1s really the iDsumtaneoua Art of Learning 
and Never Forgetting ”-L*AB BE MALATIIAY. "As to the ‘Never 
Forrettlng,’ I quite agree with tha justice of th* claim."—MAJOR 
MKNARS. “ You promise nothing but what you fully carry out,"— 
BEV. WM. NICHOLSON. Great Inducements to Oorrespondanc* and 
Ofica Classes and Private Pupils. ''Prospectus post fr— from 
PBOF. IiOISKTT E, 47, New Oxford Street, London. 

DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street 

L gad CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1781. 

insurano— against Lots by Fix* and Lightning effected in all parts of ih« 
world. 

Lou olaims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 

_ 

SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 

f^LASGOW and the HIGHLANDS (Royal 

Route via Crlaan and Caledonian Canals).—The Royal Mail Stoamer 
“CoLUMBft,"or “IONA," sails from GLASGOW, DAILY, at 7 AM. troiu 
GREENOCK, at » A.M., In connection with Expnss Trains from Lo.i-.on, 
conveying Passengers lor Ot>an, Forl-WMiam, Inverness, Locbawe, : kyv, 
Oairloch, Staffs, Iona, Glencoe, Stornoway, Ixo. Official Gu.de, 3d.,U*l , 
and Is. Tickets s-ild by TH08. COOK A SO», at their variuus olUces — 
Time Bill, with Map and Fares, Iroc from the Owner, David MacUuay k, 
119, Hope Street, Glasgow. 

To^LKHTtte^PRINOEld^YALESr 


^RAND A CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 
gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
DOTTED MEATS k YORK Sc GAME PIES. 

i__ Alio_ 

|?S8ENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA. 
'J'URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOU ADOBUa- 

II, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


TWENTY-EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 

FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 

Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Coooa. 

PURE-EASILY DIGESTED—ECONOMICAL. 

From Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c. 

“I hive formed a high opinion of Us dietetic value. I have never tasted Coooa that I like so well. It 
forms a beverage pleasant both In flavour and odour. It Is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak.'* _ 

J. S. FEY & SONS, Bristol,London,and Sydney, N.S.W. 


SOAP. 


SOAP. 


Pea rs ’ 


SOAP. 


SOAP. 


T^R. DUNBAR’S ALKAltAM—or, 

^ ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOITLE- 
the only cure for Hayfever and Colds by Inhalation, 
ilf all Chemists, 2s. 9d. a bottle. Recommended by 
(Le first Physicians and the Medical Papers. 


ALKARAM 

Google 


Digitized by 
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THE ACADEMY, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 

THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


ILZE -A. S 


Xj -A. XZC : 


A PROBLEM OF THE FEBIOD. 

By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 

Author of “ Altiora Peto,” “ Piccadilly,” &c. 

3 rola., post 8 to, 25a. 6d. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edimbcroh and London. 


J. & R. MAXWELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. JOHN KENT SPENDER’S NEW NOVEL 
In S volfl., at all Libraries, price Sis. 6d. 

TRUST ME. The New Novel. By Mrs. John 

KENT SPENDER, Author of “ Parted Lives,” Ac. 

"Mrs. Spender's novel hai a refined and thoughtful c»M which Wins 
gr dually on the attention .”—Saturday Rtview. 

THB GREAT FRENCH AUTHOR’8 FAMOUS 
LOVE-STORY.—The Only Authorised Translation. 
In one vol, at all Libraries, price 10s. ad., ex. cloth. 

THE ROMANCE of a MUMMY. 

By THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 

Translated by M. YOUNG. 

“ The lineal ancestor of 8a'amb6,—exact in science, drsmafcally fanciful 
n •» alluring, original manner . n —Larou*»e. 

CHEAP EDITION of MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 
Now ready, 2s. bds.; fs.6d.ol; 8a. 6d. half-mor. (post4d.) 

UNDER THE BED FLAG. 

By M. B. BRAD DON, 

Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret.” “Vixen,” 
“Isbmael," “ Wyllard’a Weird,” Ao., Ac. 

NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS, 
Never Before Published. 

Price 2a. boards, 2s. 6d. doth, 3s. 6d. half mor. (poet 4d.) 
FLBURETTB A Master- IP LOVE be LOVE. By 
piece. By Eugene Scribe D. Cecil Gibb-. 

A MARRIAGE In HIGH HAUNTED. A Novel. By 
LIFE. By Oct. Feuillet. Dora Vera. 

CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR NOVELS. 
Price 2s boards, 2 s. 6d doth, Ss. 6d. half mor. (post4d.) 
A SINLESS SECRET. By “Elia," Author of “Dams 
Durden." *• OoriDna,” Ac., Ao. 

“ Fall of pal hello episodes and charmlog love-paiaages.''— Tko World. 

WHEN WE TWO PARTED. PURE GOLD. By Mrs. 

By Sarah Dnudney. Lovett-Cameron. 

BAPTISED with a CURSE. LSSTER’S SECRET. By 
By E. 8. Drawry. Mary Cecil Hay. 

NEW AND POPULAR ONE SHILLING BOOKS. 
SAPPHO. By M. Alphonse The BLUB VEIL. By M. 
Daudet. Authors ap- Fortune du Bolagobey. 
proved translation. Convrixht Translation. 

The SHADOW of WRONG. INNOCENT or G01LTY. 
By Charles Gibbon. By Marlon Graeubill. 

London: J. A R. MAXWELL. Milton House, St. Bride- 
street; and Shoe-lane. Fleet-street, E.O.: 

And at all Libraries, Bookstalls, Booksellers’, Ao. 

SHELDON’S SALAMMBU 
O F FLAUB ERT. 

Prince Malcom, the distinguished 
linguist, Oriental scholar, and 
Persian Ambassador, writes of 
Sheldon'8 translation of Salammbo: 
“This translation shows qualities 
and talents worthy of the celebrated 
author of the original work.” 
Brwaro of Piratical Editions 111 

SAX ON A CO , PUBLISHERS, LOUDON. 

FOBK1QN BOOKS AT FOBEION PRICES. 

"WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S NATURAL 

„* T , DISTORT CATALOGUE, last A Clammed LIU of Book, oo 
Epolog, Anthropology, rbyalology. Botany, Geology, 
Palanoatoiogy, fcc., to Froneb, Oonu, Bad other fmlp Language.. 
Boat poit-frm Sir one •tup. 

Yftuma * *f Hrartetu-etmt, Count-garden, London t 

sad 30, Soath fnddtok-otroot, Edinburgh. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

VIZ’E TELLY & CO. 

A 9JQ0L \RLY RENDERING OF A MASTER PIECE OP 
FRENCH STYLE. 

In crown Sro, with Ornamental Initial! and Vlmottr*. • nd a Portrait of 
r?oe6*. UKr ’ Mched bjr D ®°° ort » tTom • by Flnubeit’a Meor. 

SALA M BO: a Realistic Romance of Ancient 

Oj'h-M. By GU8TATK FLAUBERT. Troubled from the French 
" Edition Dddnlttro by J. 9. CBAKTHE9. 

Ready next week, at all Book* Urn’ and Libraries. 

NEW VOLUMES OF VIZBTELLVd ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 

Ia crown Svo, 8*. each. 

With a Frontispiece from a Design by M. Blanche. 

A DRAMA in MUSLIN. By George Moore, 

Aether of "A Hamm. r'. Wlfr,”“A Modi ru Lorer,’’fro! ’ 

DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel 

ROBINSON, Author of Mr. But 1 m' a Ward.” * 

SECOND EIinON. 

THE CELEBRATED RUSSIAN REALISTIC NOVEL. 

CRIME and PUNISHMENT. By Fedor 

DOSTOIBPF8K X. J 

* a,lKr 1 “' 0 n,0,,T '* to •“» 

NEW VOLUMES OF ZOLA'S REALISTIC NuVEl.9. 

In crown Sro. with Portrait of the Author, etched by Bocoort, doth gtlt, So. 

HIS MASTERPIECE? Being an Un- 

abrlSgrd Trao.1 ,tlon of H. ZOLA'S Kow Hon I, “ LtEurre.'' 

In orown Sro, with Pogo Muotrationo, doth gUt. Sr. 

THE LADIES’ PARADISE. A Sequel to 

' Piping Uol I * By M. EMILE ZOLA. ’ U 

In royal iro, Ulu'r.ted wlih npw.nla of 100 Engrarlaga, allraoUrdy 
boood, 7a. 6d. 

PI ”K*. H0T! (P0T - B °UILLE). By 

Ala, In erjwn Iro. with Togo llloatratlon.. Sa. aaeh roloma | or without 
the Engraving*, A*. 

Tranalated, without abridgement, from tba original Freccb. 

THEBESE RAQUIN. 

THE BUSH for the SPOIL (LA OUBEE). 
GERMINAL; or, Master and Man. 
PIPING HOT! (POT-BOUILLE) 

THE “ASSOMMOIB.” I NANA. 

With Thirty-four highly flnlahed Page EnjrsTlng*, and handsomely 
bound, 3a. 6d. 

SAPPHO: Parisian Maimers. By Alphonse 

DAUDET. Uoahrldgrd Traul.tlon from the 100th Fnnoh Edition 

Tnrfnhtn llfr, with .11 It. .pedal Immorality, hot 
alM wilh lha touch of poetry that raraa It Iron otter corruption ” ’ 

The Athenanunot M.rch SO T1aotdl?“£.« I ?!JS J S . 

trai.station of M. Daudet a Sappho, and Maori. Maxwell have ah o aent 
ua one, which they have omitted to say la much abridged.’* 

Vizetelly & Co., 42, Catherine-street, Strand. 



BECOBD OFFICE PUBLICATIONS. 

Kow roody, Von IX, 1404. In hnperl.I Sro, price 14.., doth. 

CALENDAR of LETTERS and PAPERS, 

vy FOREIGN and DOMESTIC, of the REIGN of HENRY VIIL. nrw- 
aerred In llrr M^e*ty’a Pttbllo Record Office, the British Museum, P *c. 
£_ r I!. nf E d “Hi 4 C * Ulo * aed *F OAIBDNM, Aula taut-Keeper of the 

JniMIo Keooraa. 

V'Three volume* eoutaln summaries of all SUte Papers and Corre¬ 
spondence relating to the reign of IlKVKT VIII. in the Publla H c >rd Office, 
of those tormrrlv ln the State Paper Office, iu the Brltlah Museum, the 
Libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, ami other Public Ubrarlrs ; and of all 
letters that have appeared In print In tbe works of BUBSKT, STBTPB. and 
others. Whatever authentic original material exista In England relative to 
ihe religions, political, parliamentary, or social history of tbe oountry 
during the reign of UlllI VIIL, whether deepatefaes of ambasaadors, w 
proceedluga of tbe army, nary, treasury, or ordoaeoe, or records of Parlla- 
ment, appolntmeota of officer*, grant* from the Crown, * 0 ., will be found 
calendared In these volumes. 

London! DOKOnAka & Co. end Tm.TU k CO- Oifbfd i Punt k 
CO. Cambridge i MactULLAF It oo. Edinburgh : A. It 0. Black 
gad MMUt k FOPUg. DaUla: A. TXQ4I I Co. Tr-or, . 


TEG CAMELOT CLASSICS, 

New and Comprahenaive Editions of the Leading 
Prove Writers. 

Edited by ERNEST RHYS. 

In 8HILLING Monthly Volumee, orown Sro. eaolt 
volume containing about 400 pages. cleariV printed dn 
good paper, and strongly bound m cloth. 

YolVmes ALREADY ISSttED , 

ROMANCE OF KING ARTHUR 

AND THE QUEST OF THE HOLY QRA1I* 

Dy Blr THOMAS MALORT. 

Edits*, with General InirodnetlOB to theOaarlot CUf kii b f 
ERNEST BHT8. ‘ 

“WALDEN.” 

By HENRY DAVID THORBAU. 

With Iotrodoctory Note by WILL H. DIKCKS. 

CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH 
OPIUM-EATER. 

Including “LEVANA” and M ROSlClIUCIANE:' 1 
By THOMAS DE QUINCBY. 

With Introduction by WILLIAM SHARP. 

“IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS.” 

By WALTER SAVAGE LAXDOX. 

With Introductory Koto by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

Kaody Jnno 34th, 1N4. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 

TVnoolated from tbo Oroofc, with Kotoo, and »LUh of Ftatanh, 
by J. .nd W. LAKOHOHKK ' 

With Introdootlon by BERKABD 1. SKKtL, It A, KSa. 

Th. Sorta. will h. braed In two »ylm of binding—Erf Cloth cat dm. 
and Duk Blno doth, uncut odgm. E thnr .tjl.,”ri« OMEBfllLLlitd^ 
“ * Tko Comolot Clomieo' doorrvo and wlU donfatlow moot with .oordtol 
woloomo. Foprr, printing, end binding or. .so. lloot. If tho rotnalnhm 
rotnmra of the Mthl roach the ..me high .l.ndud in tbb rmpoot, th. piS 
llahor will tun prayldcd . library of Eoglbh prom acmmlhS m omy 
por.r, utd jot worthy outwardly of lu codUdio."— Aoadcmg. ” 

Jut pnblbhod, paper coro r, It.; cloth, I,, u.; nd raas, 3. 

THE HEATHER on FIRE: a Tale 

of tbo Highland doomed. Pooin. By KATHILDE BLtKD. 

Kow ready, I n paper boorda, with M.pa, fa. 6d. , doth, far Id. 

THE LAND of the VIKINGS: % 

Popular Qnidt to Horway. By C. JUHGEK80K. 

Iiokdok : WALTER SCOTT, 

24, Warwick Lark, Patxrhostik Roir» 

Digitized by V. joogle 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIS T. 


In 1 vol., 6s. and 10s. 6d. 

THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE 

BATTLES of the "WOULD, from Marathon to 
Waterloo. By Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief 
Justice of Ceylon. Twenty-ninth Edl* ion. With 
Flans. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Also, a LIBRARY EDITION, in 8vo, with Flans, 
10s. 6d. 


In 1 vol., 6s. 

THE HISTOBT of the BISE and 

PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
By Sir EDWARD CREASY. A Popular Account 
of the Formation of the English Constitution, 
avoiding Party Politics. Fourteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


In 1 vol., 6s. 

THE LIFE of MABT QUEEN of 

SCOTS. From the French of M. M1GNET. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE. With Two Portraits. 6s. 

“ The standard authority on the subject . 1 ’—Daily Neios, 


In 1 vol., 6 b. 

The LIFE of OLIVEB CROMWELL. 


From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE. Crown 8vo, with Four Portraits, 6e. 


In 4 vols., Ss. 6d. each. 

CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HIS* 

TORY. By FRANK BUCKL AND. The Popular 
Edition, with Illustrations, in 4 vols., small crown 
8 vo, 14s. Each volume can be had separately, price 
8 s. 6d. 


In 1 vol., with over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 

THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated 

Handbook of Popular Astronomy. ByAMADEE 
GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. NORMAN LOOK- 
YER, F.R.A.S. Revised Edition. Demy 8vo, with 
over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 


In 1 vol., 8s. 6d. 

THE GREAT TONE POETS: 

being Brief Memoirs of the Greater Musical 
Composers —Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Spohr, 
Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Ac. By FREDERICK J. CRO WEST. 
3s. 6d. 


Ini vol.,6s. 

DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 

Edited by ihe Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicar 
of WoolbedlUgj Author of “Life of St. John 
Chrysostom,” &o. The Popular Edition. In lvol., 
crown 8vo, with Index and Portraits, 6s. 


Six Editions, with numerous Illustrations. 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, 

Mirth and Marvels. By the Rev. RICHARD 
HARRIS BARHAM. 

The ILLUSTRATED EDITION, printed on 
toned paper, crown 4to, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 
21s.. or in white binding, 22s. 6d. The CARMINE 
EDITION, with border line round each page, with 
17 Illustrations, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 10 s. 6d. 
The BURLINGTON EDITION. 3 vols., fcap.8vo, 
108 . 8d. The EDINBURGH EDITION, crown 8vo, 
with 82 Engravings by Cruikshank, Leech, Tennlel. 
and Du Maurier, cloth, 6s. The (New) POPULAR 
EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. The VICTORIA 
(Pocket) EDITION, in fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


In 1 vol., 6s. 

LETTERS from HELL. With an 

Introduction by Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
The Eleventh Thousand is now ready, in 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


STANDARD WORKS on COOKERY 

By CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLI. (I.) The 
MODERN COOK, 27th Edition, containing 1,500 
Recipes, and Sixty Illuftrs'ions, in 1 vol., domy 8vo, 
12s. (2.) The COOK’S GUIDE, containing 1,000 

Recipes, and Illustrated, 49th Thousand, in small 
8 vo, 5s. 


Richard Bbxtlbt Sc Boh, New Burlington-street, 
Pu bli she r s in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


F. 


V. WHITE & CO.'S 

NEW BOOKS. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 

NEW LIST. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

BY JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

The Third Edition of 

ARMY SOCIETY; 

Or, Life in a Garrison Town. 

A New Society Novel. 1 vol., 0e. 

By the Author of 41 Bootle’s Baby,” 44 Houp-La,” 44 In 
Quaiters,” 44 On March,” “Cavalry Life,” 

44 Regimental Legend*,” &o. 


MAS8 ACRES of the MOUNTAINS. 

A History of ihe Indian Wars of the Far West 
By J. P. DUNN. Juo.. M.S., LL.B With a Ht? 
and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra. 21 s. 

GIOVANNI DUPRE: the Story of 

a Florentine Sculptor. By HENRY SIMMONS 
FRIEZE. With Two Dialogues on Art fr.un the 
I tall in of Augnsto Conti Illustrated with Fall- 
page Wood-engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 


BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 

THE COST of a LIE. 2 vols. By 

the Author of " Deceiver* Ever," “ In a Gr*»t Country," " A Nor.ta 
Country Maid," &o. 


BY LADY VIRGINIA SANDAR3. 

THE HEIRESS of HAREDALE. 

3 roU. [Immtdialellf. 


BY J. MANNERS ROMANIS. 

THE GREAT WESTERN 

MYSTEUY. 3 volt. Bylthe Author of “ AUrabl,” *C. 


BY MRS. HOU8TOUN. 

DOTT WYNYARD’S REVENGE. 

3 tot*. By the Author of “ Recommended to Mercy," " Sink or Swim," 

* C " HORNING POST . 

“ Mis. Roustoun'e novel* contain such animated pictures of actual Ilf 1 , 
that her reader* are IrroaUtlblv drawn ou to aympaihi e wtih Ihe foitanea 
of the peraonsfe* graphically deaoribed. A complete realism reign* In the 
»tory.Mrs. Uouatoun'* present novel la ncdeniably Inter«Ung." 


BY JEAN MIDDLEMA8S. 

THE LOADSTONE of L01VE. 

1 vol, 10*.fid. By the Author of “Will Oeorgle," 44 Dandle.’’Ac. 

GRAPHIC. 

*• Mlsa Mlddleroaaa ha* al *aya the gift or being able to make her women- 
cbarack ra apeak and act naturally under nil circumitancee. In thla respect 
•he dlapliya e true dramatic sense.’’ 

BY DORA RUB SELL. 

FOR the CHILD’S SAKE. 1 voL, 

10s. 6d. By tha Author of ‘The Vicar"* Cover jets,” “ Out of Eden,” 

GRAPHIC. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.; roan, Ss. 

CARLSBAD and its ENVIRONS. 

By JOHN MERRYLEES, Author of “The 
Englishman’s Guide to the United States and 
Canada ” “Paterson's United Kingdom,’’ “Swilser. 
land,*’ & 0 . With a MEDICAL TREATISE on the 
USE of the WATERS. By B. LONDON, M.D, 
Resident Physician at Carlsbad. With Fourteen 
Illustrations and Plan of Carlsbad and Environs. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


A STERN CHA8E. By Mrs. 

CASHEL HOEY, Authoress of “A Golden Sorrow,” 
“ Out of Court,” fto. 8 vols, crown 8vo, 81s. 6d. 


MOSTLY FOOLS: a Romance of 

Civilization. By Mr. RANDOLPH, Author oi 
44 On© of Us.” 8 vols., crown 8vo, 81s. 6d. 


DELAMERF. By G. Carzon, 

Author of “The Violinist of the Quartler Latin.'' 

8 vols., orown 8ro, 8ls. 6d. 

“Mr. Curzon has undoubtel power of sketching 
character. Teresa is a really admirable portrait.” 

Aeaimjj. 

“The incidents are replete w'.th interest ... The 
characters are exceptionally vigorous.’’—Chart Journal. 

"Mr. Curson can weave clever and intricate stories.’ 

Daily Trtyrapi. 

“ The hook 1, well written.”—Si. James’. Oautte. 

“The descriptions are vivid The story is enveloped 

in a cloud of poetry ."—Army and NarpOauU*. 

44 * De lam ere * Is bound to take a firm hold cf the 
reading public .”—United Harriet QazAte. 


•'I* a graceful and | ai turtle 1 ‘ory, founded on Ihe tame fertilj theme, 
al way* capable of Ireah treetraen 1 , and ttaenf re of lre«h 1 .rcrest, which 
•Digested * Enoch Arden.'... .1 he coaclusi *u is U>>rrugbly natural, and 
appropriately cloee* an txceedingly weli-oou»lructcd and well-written 
tale." __ 

BY MRS. BOYSE. 

THE POPULAR IRISH NOVEL. 

THAT MOST DISTRESSFUL 

COUNTRY. 3 vo’». 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS'. 

MR. WILLIAM GERARD’S NEW POEMS. 

1 voL, cloth, 3a. fid. 

THE VISION, and other POEMS. 

NEW WORK BY REV. H. COLLINS, F.R.A.S. 

1 vol., It. fid. 

A TREATISE on NATURE. 


At all Booksellers' and Bookstalls. 

NEW AND ORIGINAL TALE BY HAWLEY 
SMART. 

lu paper cover, la.; cloth, la. 6J. 

BAD TO BEAT. By the Author of 

•‘Lightly Loot,** “ Stiuck Down," Ac. [ImmediutA y. 

NEW AND ORIGINAL TALE BY MRS. LOVETT 
CAMERON. 

In psper cover, la.; cloth, la. fid. 

THE MADNESS of MARRIAGE. 

By the Author of “ Tho Lodge by the Sea," &o. 

The New Addition to the 44 Select” Novels. 

A MARRIAGE of CONVENIENCE. 

By HAltsdBrT JAY. [Jmm ed iaUlg. 


F. V. W hite Sc Co., 31, Southampton-stxeet, Strand. 


THE PROFESSOR’S WOOING: 

being the Courtships of Monsieur La Mie. By 
ELSA D'ESTERRE KEELING, Authoress of 
“ Three sisters.” Iu 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

“ A humorous work has recently been issued under 

the title of ‘ Thu Professor’s Wooing.’.The heroines 

are innumerable, but it is in the cleverly diversified 
portrayal of their characters, which are very original, 
that the authoress eo happily exoels. The novel style 
of wooing adopted by the savant is decidedly enter¬ 
taining, and the quaint sketches outlining ihi sleepy 
existence of an old-fashioned Swiss Pension are 
.winning .”—Court Journo'. 


THE NEW ADDITION TO LOW’S STANDARD 
NOVELS. 

EAST ANGELS. By C. F-Woolaon, 

Author of “ Anne,” “For the Major,” Ac. Smell 
poet 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 6s. 


THE VALLEY of TEETOTUM 

TREES. By PHIL ROBINSON. Fanning 
Vol III. of the “In My Indian Garden Series. 
Fcap. 8vo, boards, Is. 


MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE’S NEW BOOK. 

TRIUMPHANT DEMOCRACY; or, 

Fifty Years’ March of the Republic. By ANDREW 
CARNEGIE, Author of “Four-in-Hand through 
Great Britain,” Ac. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ^ 

USTRALIA AS A HOME FOR CONSUMPTIVES- 

IEW SOUTH WALES and VIC¬ 

TORIA In 1835. By DOUGLAS M. GANE. Crotro 


Loudon: Sampson Low, Mamton, Sbasis, * 
Rtvtnqton, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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